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Index  to  GleaMirgs  in  Bee  Culture 

Volume  XXXVI 

In  using  this  index  the  reader  should  not  fail  to  note  that  it  Ls  divided  into  five,  departments,  namely. 
General,  Editorial,  A.  I.  Root's  writings,  Contributors,  and  Illustrations.  The  index  of  General  includes 
everything  except  Editorials,  Illustrations,  and  A.  I.  Root's  writings. 

•  '" "" '""""" 

GENERAL 


"  A   Picture,"    Poem 

"A   Soliloquy,"    Poem 

Advertising    Honey 493, 

Alfalfa    (see    Honey-plants). 

Alsike     Clover      (see     Honey- 
plants)  . 

Alley  Trap    (see  Drone-trap). 

Amea-ican   Bee  Journal,  F.  C. 
Pellett,  Asst.  Editor.  .  .  . 

Ants    (see  Enemies  of   Bees). 

Apiaries  at  Long  Range 

APIARY 

Boundaries  in  New  Zealand 
E.    J.    and    P.    W.    Stahl- 


man  s   . 

Experimental,   in   Texas .  .  . 
Porto    Rican,    Gives    Good 

Crop 

Roofed,    in    California 

Australia,  Beekeeping  in  ...  . 
299 

AUTO  TRUCK  

for   Beekeepers    361, 

for   Extracting-house 

Moves  Apiary  to  New  Pas- 
ture    

Basswood    (see   Honey-plants) 
"  Beauty   in   Bulletin,"    Poem 


BEE 

Cages    (see   Cage). 

Enemies  (see  Enemies  of 
Bees). 

Escape   Opens   Outdoors. .  . 

Length  of  Life,  J.  E. 
Crane  

Moth    (see    Moth). 

Pasturage,    Swamp   Land.. 

Supplies    (see   Supplies). 
BEGINNER 

Gets  a  Good  Crop 

Outfit   for    175, 

(see    Talks   to). 

Beginning   Beekeeping    

BEEKEEPERS'      ASSOCIA- 
TION 

California 94,    95, 

158,   159,  224,   225,   288, 

California     Exchange 

94,     224. 

355,  416,  481,  482,  609, 

Colorado 

Florida,  Tupelo  Honey  Ex- 
change     

Idaho-Oregon.  ...109,    226, 

Illinoi.s 617,    620,    681, 

Illinois  Chicago-Northwest- 
ern, Price  Recommenda- 
tions  46,       428, 

Indiana  Branch  Co.  and 
Steuben   Co 

Iowa.  .418,   546,   611,   674, 

Massachusetts  '.    109, 

Membership   Worth   While? 

Michigan 108, 

417,  428,   483,   675,   681, 

Minnesota    

171,   546,   675, 

Missouri    Northwest 

National 46,    108, 

.  .  .171,    233,    424,    552, 

Nebraska 171,     297, 

New    Jersey 46, 

New  York..  .46,    171,    017, 


608 
622 
554 


617 

399 

742 

25 
291 

105 
361 

685 

538 
470 

346 

33 


422 

27 

347 


473 
239 


415 


417 


673 
171 

46 
428 
745 


489 

547 
735 
552 
663 

736 

745 

428 

617 
620 
489 
745 


New      Zealand      and     Aus- 
tralia       355 

North   Carolina    43,    109 

Ohio 171 

Ontario,  Crop  Report  Com- 
mittee      617 

Pennsylvania 

.  .  ..109,   171,   297,   428,    552 

South   Dakota 109 

Tennessee 163,   607 

Texas 

.  .96,  97*   171, "297",  '420',  549 

Wisconsin 161,    617,   681 

(see   Conventions), 
(see  Field  Meets). 
BEEKEEPERS' 

Book-keeping 279 

Convention,"    Poem 99 

Convention      (see     Conven- 
tion). 
Supplies    (see   Supplies). 

Ten   Commandments    232 

BEEKEEPERS 

Does  it  Pay   to  Hire? 238 

E.  J.  and  P.  W.   Stahlman, 

R.    F.    Holtermann 25 

for  Life,  H.  H.  Root 662 

Friendly    Spirit  of 607 

Helping   Small   Ones 549 

Not    Profiteers     552 

Number  in  U.   S 355 

Poor,    to   Eliminate 663 

Qualifications     for,     G.     M. 

Doolittle 19 

Small,     Help     or     H  i  n  - 

drance? 359 

Wronglv    Named    493 

BEEKEEPING 

and   Keeping    Bees 740 

Beginning 415 

as     a     Profession,     G.     M. 

Doolittle 19 

as  a   Side  Line 

19,   24,   32,   93, 

157,  222,  286,  353,  414, 
479,  542,  550,   607,  671,    732 
Correspondence   Course, 

Iowa 109 

Correspondence    Course    in 

Oklahoma 298 

Enjoyment  of    672 

in    Argentina     93 

in   Australia    299,    685 

in  Florida,  Other  Side  of.  . 

21,    738 

in     Schools      (see     Schools, 
Beekeeping    in). 

in    South    Africa 685 

In     Switzerland,      Decrease 

of 743 

in    Texas 163,   419 

Intensive,   F.   W.   L.   Sladen    742 

Migratory 

225,  346,  356,  416,   493,    735 
Sky-scraper,  E.   R.   Root.  .  .  658 

System   Necessarv    672 

Tho    Crippled    557 

BEES 

and     Honev     Shortage     in 

?:urope 743 

Buying  in  Pound  Packages    174 
by   Parcel   Post    (see  Comb- 
less    Packages). 

Carniltalian    229 

Condition   of    in   Texas....    738 
Crawling,    Have   a    Mission      98 


Decrease     of     Colonies     in 

Texas    677 

Delaying  Hatching  of  Eggs 

555,    666,    739 

Do    They    Hear? 739 

Hybrids,    Best  Kind 601 

in    Monument     231 

in    Telephone   Cable-box.  .  .      42 

in   Wall,    to    Remove 487 

Men,  and  Things,  Appre- 
ciation   of    219 

Moving    (see   Moving). 
Number      in      Quart      and 

Pound 300 

Place  for  a  Colony 304 

Play 494 

Price    in    Scotland 429 

Price   in   Texas 96 

Price  High    96,    610 

Recognizing       Their       Own 

Brood 743 

See   in    Dark 426 

Sleep 365 

Stingless 493,    741 

Transferring      (see     Trans- 
ferring). 

Trees   Intended  for 666 

Value  of  Colony 238,   303 

(see   Colony). 

Watering-place 290,   741 

Where    and    How    to    Buy 

238,    303 

Without    a    Queen 300 

Working   Hours   of 614 

(see   Parcel   Post). 
Beeswax     (see    Wax). 
Bird     Flowers      (see     Honey- 
plants). 
Blue   Curl    (see   Honev-plants) . 
BOOKS    AND    BULLETINS 
REVIEWED 
"  Agricultural     Geography, 
Atlas,"   V.   C.  Finch  and 

O.   E.    Baker 695 

"A  Wasted  Sugar  Supply," 

Dr.    E.    F.    Phillips 333 

"Beekeeping  for  the  Fruit- 
grower and  Small  Ranch- 
er   or    Amateur,    Geo.    A. 

Coleman    224 

"Beekeeping  for  West  Vir- 
ginia."  C.   A.   Reese.  .  .  .    506 
"Control  of  European   Foul 
Brood,"    Dr.   E.    F.    Phil- 
lips   546,    569 

"Diseases  of  Bees,"  H.  W. 

Coley    506 

"Everyday  Essentials  of 
Beekeeping,"    Burton    N. 

Gates 569 

"Honeybees  and  Honey 
Production  in  the  Unit- 
ed  States,"    U.    S.    Dept. 

of  Ag 506 

"  Mrs.     Allen's    Cookbook," 

Ida   C.   Bailey   Allen.  ...    316 
"Protect    Bees   from   Cold," 

U.   S.   Dept.  of  Ag 633 

"Mysteries     of     Beekeeping 

Explained" 571 

"  Report  of  Iowa  State 
Apiarist     for     1917,"     F. 

Eric    Millen     569 

"Reports,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Beekeepers' 
Association    506 
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"  Spring   Management,"    E. 

Brood-rearing    (see    Brood- 

H.   Root    

206 

rearing). 

"  The     Diagnosis     of     Bee 

Feeding 

207 

Diseases    by    Laboratory 

for  Wintering,   David   Run- 

Methods,"    A.     H.     Mc- 

506 
506 

ning   

524 

Cray 

in    Side    Hill 

535 

or    Outdoors  ? 

539 

Bee,"    J.    H.    Lovell 

Wintering,     Belva     M.     De- 

" The     New     Zealand     Co- 

muth     718, 

727 

operative     Honey-produc- 

Wintering,   Condition.s    .  .  . 

173 

ers'     Association,     Limit- 

Wintering,   Remarkable    .  . 

722 

ed        

571'^ 

Wintering,    Stores    for.... 
Wintering    (see  Wintering). 

528 

"  The   Pearce   New   Method 

of    Beekeeping,"    Joseph 

Cells,    Different    Kinds 

240 

633 

Chapman     'Honey-plant     (see 
Honey-plants) . 

"  The   Segmentation   of  the 

Abdomen    of    the    Honey- 

" Christinas    Dreams,"    Poem 

733 

bee,"    Dr.    J.    A.    Nelson 

569 

Citrus    Fruit    (see    Honey- 

"Third    Annual     Report    of 

plants) . 

Minnesota   State   Inspect- 

Clipping   Queens    302, 

305 

or    of    Apiaries,"    C.    D. 

Clover    (see    Honey-plants). 

Blaker 

120 

Colonies,    Two   in   a   Hive,    P. 

"  Transferring       Bees       to 

W.    L.    Sladen 

742 

Modern    Hives,"     E.     L. 

COLONY 

Sechrist    

506 

Description   of   Inmates... 

240 

"  United     States     Bulletin 

Remarkable 

360 

No.    685" 

537 

(see  Bees). 

56 

COMB    HONEY 

"Wintering     Bees     in     Cel- 

and     Extracted,       Relative 

lars,"  E.  F.  Phillips  and 

Cost   of    Producing 

667 

G.   S.   Demuth 

633 

by    Mail    

29 

Box  Hives   in   Tennessee.  .  .  . 

34 

Caring  for,  G.  M.  Doolittle 

597 

BREEDERS 

Grading 

154 

bv  J.  E.   Crane 

334 

Individual    Cakes     

365 

Five   Years   Old 

29 

Prize  Won   in   Wisconsin  .  . 

345 

Purchase   of    

404 

Quotations,  Weight  of  Sec- 

Queen   Can    Save    Custom- 

tion  

668 

165 

to  Extracted.  .  .36,   39,   90, 

Queen,    Unscrupulous    .... 

662 

152,    175,   294,   345,   364 

429 

Queen,    Nice  People 

231 

to  Extracted  Honey,   R.  E. 

BREEDING 

Foster  and  R.  F.  Holter- 

bv   G.    M.    Doolittle 

661 

mann 

147 

from   Own    Strain   or  Buy- 

to   Extracted   Causes   50  to 

29 

100      per     cent      Larger 

Queens    (see    Queens). 
BROOD 

104 

to    Extracted    Honev     (see 

Do    Bees    Recognize    Then- 

Extracted     vs.     Comb 

Own?   

743 

Honey) . 

Early    in    Spring    in    Cali- 

Unfinished  Sections   for... 

95 

350 

104,    152, 

COMBLESS   PACKAGES 

154 

Equalizing 274, 

BROOD-CHAMBER 

and   Queem-rearing  in   Cali- 

37 

M.S 

302 

Bees    bv   Mail    (see    Parcel 
Post  )■ . 

BROOD-REARING 

Early 172,    224, 

237 

Business    in 291,    419, 

484 

101 

Buying 173,    174, 

Experience 88,    149, 

675 

Stimulated    by    Moving 

621 

Stores   

214 

or    Nuclei     280, 

348 

When    Starts   in   Spring... 
Buckwheat    (see    Honey - 

plants) . 
Butterfly    Bush     (see    Honey- 

218 

749 

359 

358 

Texas    Report     163, 

677 

plants). 

Time    for    Arrival 

29 

Buying  Bees    (see  Bees,  How 

Treatment   on    Arrival 

to   Purchase). 

218,    278,    238, 

3'00 

C 

Unsatisfactory 

298 

When   to  Order 

Cabbage   Palmetto    (see   Hon- 

 217,    236, 

675 

ey-plants). 

(see   Parcel   Post). 

CAGE 

COMBS 

360 

Aluminum,  Accepted    

Built    from    Bottom    Start- 

748 

for   Shipping  Bees  by  Mail 

531 

463 

361 

CALIFORNIA 

Fumigated,    How    

231 

95 

Fumigated,    Safe  to  Use?.. 
Give    Plenty    

747 

Northern 88, 

36 

94,    158,    224,    288,    355, 
416,   481,  544,  609,   673, 

734 

Rendering    Diseased    

159 

Southern 88, 

to    Clean    After    Extracting 

95,    159.    224,    289,    355, 

40,    538, 

740 

416,  481,  544,  609,  673, 

734 

to   Hold  New   Swarms 

744 

Canada   

to  Store,   G.  M.   Doolittle .  . 

469 

97.    161.    227,    357, 

Wearing   Out    

682 

418,  483,   547,  611,  676, 

736 

Conservation    (see    Food    Con- 

Candy,   Christmas     

731 

servation)  . 

Canning  and  Preserving  with 

CONTAINERS 

Honev 412,     351, 

541 

604 

for   Honey    • 

(see  Friction-top   Pail). 

744 

Cappings,  Saving  Honey  from 

CAPPING-MELTER 

Contest,    Honey-producing   ... 

273 

90 

CONVENTION,     BEEKEEP- 

Peterson,   Defended    

167 

ERS' 

Carni-Italians    

229 

Illinois    Chicago-Northwest- 

CELLAR 

ern    

681 

411 


283 
238 


California 94,     95,   681 

Indiana    State    47 

Iowa   State    47 

Massachusetts 46,    297 

Michigan 46,    681 

Minnesota    47 

Missouri 171 

Montana 297 

New    York     47,    681 

Ohio    47 

Ontario    47 

Texas 162 

Time  Wasted   at 728 

Wisconsin .      47 

(see     Beekeepers'     Associa- 
tion), 
(see  Field  Meetings). 
Co-operation,    Hostility   to,    in 

Texas 96 

Corn    Syrup    •_ .    611 

Correspondence      Course      in 

Beekeeping,    Iowa     ....    109 
Correspondence      Course      in 

Beekeeping,   Okla 298 

Cover  Picture    230,   283 

Covers,    Sealed    (see    Upward 

Ventilation). 
Crop     Reports      (see     Honey 
Crop). 

D 

Dandelion      (see      Honey 

Plants). 
DEATH 

and  Life  of  G.  M.  Doo- 
little,   a   Tribute 722 

of  R.   C.   Aikin 428 

of   Wm.    Lossing 428 

Demaree      Plan      of      SVarm 

Control 338,    409, 

Demuth     Plan     of     Wintering 

(see   Wintering). 
DEQUEENING 

for    Swarm    Prevention.  ... 

214, 

Value    of    

DISEASE 

Bee,    in    California 41b 

Cause  of  Dead  Larvse.  .  .  .    744 

in   California    673 

in    Iowa    oJ4 

Isle    of   Wight." •  •    362 

Loss   in    California 734 

Nosema    Apis    665 

Not   Feared    •  •  •    235 

Scarcity    of    429-   430 

Dysentery v,-^  v'   ool 

Spread   by    Melting    Combs  225 
the    Disappearing.  ...  ..-• 

34,    298,    484, 

the     Disappearing — Name 
Cause,  Cure,  E.  J.  Ladd 
the    Disappearing,    or    par- 

jjlySlS .        4Z3 

to'  be  Investigated  by  Brit- 
ish Board  of  Agricul- 
ture     

(see  Foul  Brood), 
(see    Disinfecting). 
DISEASED     COMBS,     Ren- 
dering   (see    Combs). 
Disinfecting    Hives    and     bu- 

Pers 

Division-boards ■••    ^^ 

Dixie    Bee    ■■  ■^^'    163 

Doolittle,    G.    M.,    In    Memo- 
riam      (see     Editorials), 

475,    476,   480.  . 

"  Dreams  of  Boyhood,"  Poem 

to  Dr.  C.   C.   Miller 348 

Drifting,      Quadruple     Cases, 

Cause 

DRONE 

Comb.    Cutting   Out • 

Comb   in  Corners   of 
Frames,   C.   C.   Miller.  .  . 
Comb   in   Corners  of 
Frames,   .1.   E.   Crane.  .  . 
Elimination.    W.    P.    South- 
worth  and  E.  R.  Root^.^.    ^^^ 

Trap ^^^ 

Drones     Develop 
Drone  Eggs 


488 
85 


743 


486 


740 
275 


282 
283 


Only     from 


555 
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Drones,   Value  of 298 

Dwindling,    Spring    (see 

Spring    Dwindling). 
Dysentery    (see   Disease). 


Eggs,  Hatching  of,  Controlled 

by   Bees 555,   666,   739 

ENEMIES    OP   BEES 

,       Ants 101,    429,    486,    493 

Japanese  Hornets    724 

June   Bugs    622 

Mice   and   Ants 486 

Spiders 683 

Wasps  .    .  .• 363,   748 

ENTRANCE 

Closed  Most  of  Winter...  .    298 

Location   of    211 

One  is  Enough 475 

Winter,    Size    of 

.  .  .  .350,   543,   623,   652,    744 
Winter,     Two-inch,     C.     C. 

Miller 555 

Winter,     Used     by     J.     E. 

Crane 729 

Winter,    E.    R.    Root.  ..653,    654 
Equalizing    Brood    in    Spring   274 
Escape   (see  Bee-escape). 
Eucalyptus      (see     Honey- 

plants). 
European     Foul     Brood     (see 
Foul   Brood,    European). 
Excluder     (see    Queen  ■  Ex- 
cluder). 
Exemption    from    Draft     (see 
War). 

Exhibit   in   Arkansas 103 

EXTENSION   WORK 

Field      Agents      Appointed 

47,    109 

in    California 94,    289,    681 

in    Michigan    357,    620 

in    South    38 

In   Texas 419,    484,    738 

EXTRACTED    HONEY 

Changing    Name    of...  153,    219 
or  Comb   (see  Comb  to  Ex- 
tracted) . 

Prize-winner    473 

Producing,    Doolittle    276 

EXTRACTING 

Combs,   to  Clean 40 

Equipment 213,    431 

House,   Auto  Truck  for.  .  .    470 

Process 433 

Twice 538 

When   to   Begin 431 

Extractor,    Sun,   V-shaped.  .  .    472 

F 
FAIRS 

in   California    734 

in   Minnesota    610 

in  Tennessee    671 

FEEDER 

Boardman    . 41,    618 

Division-board 41 

Friction-top 27,    668,    676 

Friction-top,   Lids  Purchas- 
ed pierced    234 

Miller'.s,  and  Square  Boxes     97 

Tin,    to    Mend 90 

FEEDING 

and   Feeder    535,   555 

Back   Sections    365 

Bees,   Advice    305 

Brown    Sugar    37,    40 

Candy 108 

Diluted   Maple  Syrup 172 

Glucose    or    Grape    Sugar, 

E.   R.   Root 28,    40 

Grape    Sugar,    Glucose,    or 

Karo 101 

Honey  in  Comb. ...29,   85,   300 
Honey     or     Sugar     Syrup, 
(see  Sugar  or  Honey  for 
Stores ) . 

in   Cellar 207,    217,   274 

in  Cellar  and  Outdoors.  .  .' 

207,   274 

in   Emergency    368 

in   Spring..  207,    217,    218,    349 

in  Winter    100 

Necessary   in   Southern 
Idaho 160 


Obtaining    Sugar    for    (see 
Sugar  for  Feeding). 

Sorghum    Molasses     172 

Sugar 28,    35,    217,    228 

Syrup    in    Winter 46 

Syrup,     is     Tartaric     Acid 

Necessary  ? 727 

Thru  Screened  Board.  .  .  .  550 
Without     Robbing,     J.     L. 

Byer 17 

FIELD   MEET 

in    California         417 

in    Ohio    489,    552 

in    Massachusetts    ....489,    617 

in    Michigan    552 

in   N.   Y 428,    489,    552 

(see     Beekeepers'     Associa- 
tions) . 
(see    Conventions). 
Fireweed   (see  Honey-plants). 
Flight,   Pall,   Every  Bee  Flies   729 
FLORIDA 

21,  38,  164,  229,  292,  359, 
420,  485,   549,   613,   678,    738 

as  a   Bee  Location 

21,     38,    359,    747 

Foul    Brood    in 223 

(see    Honey    Prospects). 
Flowers,       Bird,       Listed      as 
Honey-plants,    J.   H.    Lo- 

vell 20 

Flowers  an  Interesting  Study  32 
Ply-traps  Made  of  Bee-cages  860 
FOOD 

Beans   as    92 

Cereals,    Home    Grinding.  .    156 

Conservation 

30,    220,    221,    284,    413,    669 

Oornmeal 92,    155 

Groups,    Five    605 

Measuring  Ingredients  ...  30 
Meat,  Substitute  Dishes...  119 
Pledge,  New  Honey  Card.  91 
Sugar  Substitute  Dishes.  .  120 
Values  Discussed  by  C.  H. 

Goudiss 91 

Wheatless    Menus     31 

Wheat    Substitutes,    Dishes 

for 92,    119 

Wheat     Substitute,     Ruling 

on 156 

(see    Recipes). 
FOUL  BROOD 

Both   Types    94,    121 

Let-alone    Plan     401 

Germs   Killed  by   Gasoline.    743 
Necessity   of   Recognizing.  .    484 
Treatment,     Breed     from 
Long-lived    Queens    ....    620 

in   California    355 

in    Brit.    Columbia 557 

in   Florida    223 

in    Indiana     429 

in   Michigan    357 

in  Texas    96 

Law    (see   Law). 
(see    Disease). 
(see    Books    and    Bulletins 
Reviewed) . 
FOUL  BROOD,  AMERICAN 
Treatment   by   J.    E.    Crane      27 
Treatment,    Shake  Once...    619 
Treatment  with  bees  above 

escape    682 

Treatment    with    Tube.  .  .  .    293 
FOUL  BROOD,   EUROPEAN. 

411,    668,    684 

and     American,     Character- 
istics   of     281 

Easily  Cured    476 

Italians    for    277 

in  California    610 

Queenless,    How    Long?... 

154,    218,   283 

Queens   Carry... 663,    727,    729 
Treatment   by   C.   C.   Miller 

89,    302,    667 

Treatment    by    Editor.  ..40,    237 
Treatment       by       Williams 

Hugh 614 

Treatment    in    Fall 683 

FOUNDATION 

Drawn      Out      at      Bottom 
First 555,    667 


Fastening     in     Shallow 

Frame 366 

Fastened    with    Paraffine.  . 

238,   296 

for   Swarm   Control.  ..  277,   350 
Starters      or      Full      Sheets 

(see   Starters). 
Stiffened     with     Hot    Wax 

Unsatisfactory 167 

to   Make    746 

To   Prevent   Sagging  of .  .  . 

28,   89,   90,  211,    217 

FRAMES 

Langstroth    or    D  a  n  z  e  n  - 

baker    302 

Spacing    368,    407,    408 

to    Remove     300 

Wired   with   Electricity,   H. 

H.    Root    344 

Wiring 28,     295,    4l0 

(see    Wiring). 
Fruitgrowers    Buy   Bees....    224 
Fruit-trees,  Bees  for  per  Acre   236 
Fumigation    (see   Combs). 


Gates,  Dr.  Burton,  Takes  Up 

New  Work    617,   745 

Goldenrod   (see  Honey-plants). 

Glucose,  Feeding  (see  Feed- 
ing). 

Glucose  or  Honey  as  Substi- 
tute   for    Sugar 29 

Government  Extension  Work 
(see  Extension  Work). 

Guajilla    (see    Honey-plants). 

H 

HIVE 

Ascending    148 

Contents   of    240 

Jumbo,  A.  C.  MiUer 725 

Let-alone..  .143,    215,    237,    283 
Long-idea.  .6,    14,    42,    93,    174 
Scale,    Accurate    Record...    365 
Thivteen-frame,     for    Fruit- 
growers       715 

Ventilation  of,  J.  E.  Crane     27 
HIVES 

Advantages  of  Large  Ones, 

C.   P.    Dadant 742 

and  Supers,  to  Disinfect.  .    486 

Box,    in   Mississippi    429 

Box,    in    Texas 419 

Contaminated     by     Dead 

Bees " 236 

Direction  to  Face 616 

Distance  Apart    746 

Double  or  Single  Walled.  .  487 
Eight-frame,  a  Discard.  .  .  749 
Home-made,  Condemned..  230 
Large,    Advantage.  ...  604,    743 

Numbering 43 

Painting 230,    282 

Sectional,   J.   E.   Crane....      27 

Skv-scrapers 

602,    666,    728,   729 

to    Mark    408 

Home-made  Supplies.  .26,  90,   230 
HONEY 

Adulteration 738,   745 

Advertising 493,   554 

Average  per  Colony,  G.  M. 

Doolittle 19 

Better   than    Sugar 218 

Butter    281 

bv   Parcel   Post 217,    426 

Candied    in    Comb....  237,   746 

Candy .    731 

Chunk,   Device  for  Cutting  347 

Chunk,    in    Texas 430 

Consumed   by    Colony 744 

Contains     Valuable     Chemi- 
cals        552 

Contains     Vitamines      (see 

Vitamines) . 
Containers,    four  teen  ounce. 

Dishonest  ? 744 

Containers,    Tin    39 

Container,  Friction-top  Pail  487 
Corn    Juice    No    Substitute 

for    666 

Diluted    and    Moved    Near 
Brood 236.    360 
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Eaten  by  Bears 

Fermented,   by   H.    H.    Root 

Fermented,     Hurts     Market 

Fermenting    in    Conil) 

for    Canning    and    Preserv- 
ing     351,    412, 

for   Coughs    

for    Eczema    

for  Frosting  Cakes 

for    Kheumatism     

from    Brood-combs    

Granulated  Sometimes  Pre- 
ferred    

Granulating  in   Combs.... 

Heather.   Flavor  of 

Heather     ( see    Honey-plants 

House,   Inside    

Imports    from    Mexico    and 
West    Indies    Allowed. .  . 

Keeping    Kinds     Separated 

Liquelied    Slowly     

Loses   Flavor    in   Tajiks... 

Lost    in    Shipment   to   Italy 

Nature's   Invert   Sugar.  .  .  . 

Needle.ss   Loss,   H.    H.    Root 

or    Sugar    for    Stores     (see 
Honey  for  Stores ) . 

Packing    

Poisoned   by    Bees 

Price   (see  Price  of  Honey) 

Production  in  U.   S 

Production     Should    In- 
crease    

Removed     from     Hive     bv 
Bees  ?    

Removing    from    Hives.  .  .  . 

Ripening    in    Hot    Climates 

Sent    to    Soldi&rs. .  ..30,    89. 

Shortage    in    Europe 

Stored  How  and  When.  .  . 

Substitute    for    Sugar.  .29, 

Tank,     Large     

to  Disinfect    

Shortage    in    Europe 

to   Store,   G.   M,    Doolittle.  . 

Trunks,    and   Trouble. .  402, 

Value      as      a      Sweetening 
Agent    

(see   Comb   Honey). 

(see    Honey    Plants). 
HONEY-CROP 

Average  per  Colonv.   G.   M. 
Doolittle ". 

in      British      Columbia      in 
1917    

in   California    

355,  481,  544,   fi09,   610, 

in   Cuba    

in   Florida    420, 

in    Iowa     546, 

in   Michigan,    Sold 

in  New  South  Wales 

in   Ontario 547,    611, 

in   Tennessee    

in   Texas,   for    1917 

in    United    States 

Should    Increase    

HOXEY-DEW 

from    Live    Oak 

in    California    609, 

in   Virginia    

to  Determine    

HONEY-FLOW 

Effect    of   Continuity   of.  .  . 

Fall   Flow   in    Iowa 

Fall  Flow  in  Tennessee.  .  . 

Knowing  Sources  of,  G.  M. 
Doolittle 

Work    at    

HONEY  MARKET 

420, 

in   California    481, 

in    Colorado    

in   Idaho    160,   290, 

in    West     

in   New   .Tersev 

in    Ontario    .  .' 291, 

Rc'Ports     Given     too     Little 

Consideration 

HONEY   PLANTS 

Alfalfa 364, 

Alsike    Clover,     Good    Pro- 
ducer    611, 


492 
398 
484 
474 

541 
474 
235 
154 
234 
554 

37 
736 
668 
). 
716 

745 
365 
97 
553 
108 
670 
465 


738 
749 


683 

224 


682 
432 
536 
230 
743 
433 
430 
36 
173 
743 
469 
475 

281 


171 

620 
557 
549 
674 
675 
748 
744 
479 
35 
683 
224 

728 
673 
556 
747 


410 
610 
671 

721 

400 

611 
545 
39 
418 
226 
622 
419 


416 
677 


Basswood 

Bird  Flowers  Wrongly 
Listed  as,  J.  H.  Loveil 
20, 

Bhiecurl 

Buckwheat    482, 

Butterfly-bush 

Cabbage  Palmetto,  Gives 
Crop 

Chapman   

Citrus    Fruit    

Clover  Closes  at  Night .... 

Clover  (see  Alfalfa,  Al- 
sike,    etc.). 

Dandelion    

Eucalvptus 

Fall 

Fireweed  in  British  Co- 
lumbia     

Ooldenrod 

Guajilla    

Heather 

Locust,  Black  and  Honev 
164, 

Locust  Disappearing  from 
Tennessee 

Lima    Bean     225, 

Maple 

Milkweed,  Pollen  Appen- 
dages     

Mint    Family     

Motherwort 

of  Australia    299, 

of   California    

159,    224,    225, 

288,  289,  356,  481,   610, 

of  Florida    

229,  292,  359,   420,  485, 

of    Montana     

of    Ontario 483,    547, 

of    South,    Book    Needed. .  . 

of   Tennessee    

of     Texas 35,    229, 


685 


235 
482 
612 
234 

38 
728 
747 

89 


411 
621 

604 

725 
604 
430 
668 

223 

34 

674 
364 


Orange. 


229, 


356, 
High   Bush 


Papaya-tree    . 
Partridge   Pea, 
Peanuts    .    ... 

Pennyroyal   

Sumac    

Sweet  Clover   

.  .  .  .364,  493,  556,  748, 
Sweet  Clover,  in  Michigan 
Sweet  Clover  in  Texas. .  .  . 
Sweet     Clover     in     Vacant 

Lots 

Sweet    Clover.    Stowing.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  .150,  218.  219,  604, 
Sweet    Clover,    Two    Crops 

Sweet     Clover,     White 

Sweet  Clover,   Yellow 

White   Clover    Plentiful, .  .  . 

222., 

White   Sage    288, 

Yellow    and    White    Sweet 

Clover    

(see   Palmetto   Honey). 

HONEY  PROSPECTS 

in   California    

95.    158,    159.    416,    544, 

Colorado,    for    1918 

in    Cuba     

in  Florida.  .164,   229,   359, 

in    General    429, 

in    Idaho     

in   Iowa 417,    483, 

in    Kansas    

in    Michigan    417, 

in    Minnesota    

in    Ontario     

.  .  .  .227,  290.  291,  419, 
in  Texas.  .  .  .96,  162,  229, 
in    Wisconsin    

Hcvrnets      (see      Enemies      of 
Bees). 

Hybrids    (see  Bees). 


Idaho,     Southern     

160,    225,    289,    418 

INCREASE 

Before  Honev-flow  237 

in  Fall  467,  539 


538 
608 
732 
685 


621 

747 
299 
612 
678 
671 
359 
416 
27 
549 
621 
738 
482 

749 
622 
612 


668 
726 
17^ 

485 

234 

482 


609 
39 
46 
420 
489 
418 
545 
429 
429 
546 

483 
485 
226 


Made      with       Queen       and 

Brood 682 

Mating   Queen    from    Super  479 

-  Prevented   or    Made 426 

Questions  on    553 

Rapid r.  .  .  .    237 

Somerford    Pluu     682 

Spring,  F.  W.  L.  Sladen.  .    742 

to   Make    367,    555 

(see    Nuclei). 

Inspection    Work. ..417,    736,    738 

INTRODUCING 

Cells    Started     618,    666 

Honev     Method.. 104,    152, 

173,   426,  430,  555,  556,    667 
Lav    How   Soon   After?....    365 

Safe    Way    423 

to   Cross    Bees 554 

Virgin    Queens    301,    349 

Smoke    Method,    684,    553,    747 

Time  for    237,    365 

When    Necessarv    365,    410 

Iowa 226, 

290,  417,  546,   611,  674,    735 

Isle   of   Wight    (see    Disease) . 

Italian   Queens   Not   All   Good  272 


.lager,     Francis,     Leaves     for 

Servia 297 


Karo 354 


Larvse  Starved   683 

"Late   September,"    Poem...    672 

LAW 

Foul    Brood,     in    Brit.    Co- 
lumbia        556 

Foul   Brood,   in   Idaho 290 

Foul   Brood,    in  Texas 

297,    744,    612 

Meaning   of    "Hoarding".    426 

LAYING  WORKERS 

and    Queen    Together 490 

Disposing    of     554,    603 

Why    Not    Above    Excluder 
and    Escape-board     40 

Let-alone    Plan    (see    Hive). 

Lima      Beans       (see      Honey- 
plants)  . 

LOCATIONS 

Apiary    Between     747 

Crowding 660 

in    California     95 

in    Florida 359,    747,    748 

in    Idaho    289 

in    Mifhigan    227 

in    Mississippi,    N.    E.    and 

N.    W 621 

in    Ontario.    Northern 612 

in    South    Dakota 557 

Honev.    in   Wisconsin 165 

Near  Lake   Poor 418 

Locust      (see     Honey-plants). 

Ijong-Idea    Hive    (see    Hive). 

M 

M.  A.  O. .  .57,   123,   187,  256, 

312,  507,  573,   634,  701,    758 

Maple     (see    Honey-plants). 

"  March,"   Poem    157 

Marketing       Association        in 

California 94.   158 

Maryland    as    a    Honev    State  235 

MATING 

Controlled,    A.    C.    Miller..    337 
to   Mate   Pure 301 

Mav     Work,     Importance     of. 

Editor 273 

Mice    (see   Enemies  of  Bees). 

Michigan 226.   227, 

357,  417,  483,  546,   675,    736 

Migratory      Beekeeping      (see 
Beekeeping    Migratory). 

Milkweed,     Pollen     Appen- 
dages      538 

Minnesota 545,   675,   735 

Mint    (see   Honey-plants). 

Molasses,      Replacing     with 

Honey 477 


e  INDEX 

Moldv    Combs    36,    89,    174 

MOTH 

Bee,    Texas    Bulletin 612 

to    Destroy     301,    491 

to  Prevent .  .545,    559 

Motherwort    (see  Honey-plants). 

MOVING  BEES 

^         303,     559,  671 

in  Winter    173 

Long   Distances    303 

Short    Distances    303,  365 

"  My     Wish     in     Springtime," 

Poem > 223 

N 

NUCLEI 

for    Increase    484 

from   Beeis   in   Honey-house   717 

Giving     Cells    to 683 

or  Combless  Package-s,  280,   348 

(see  Increase). 

(see    Queen-breeding). 

North    Carolina    Waking    Up.    223 

0 

Odor    of    Queen 423 

ONTARIO 

Honey   Prospects    227 

(see    Canada). 

Wintering    in    227 

Orange    (see   Honey-plants). 

Organization,    Value    of 483 

Outfit     for      Beginners      (see 
Beginners'    Outfit). 

P 

Packing     (see    Winter    Pack- 
ing). 
Packing-case       (see       \\  inter 

Case) . 
Palmetto    Honey,     Quality    of    420 
Papaya-tree        (see       Honey- 
plants)  . 
Paraffine    for    Fastening 

Foundation 238,    296 

PARCEL   POST 

Bees  by 475,   531,    604 

Cage  for  Shipping  Bees.  .  531 
Packages    of    Bees,    Ruling   428 

Honey   by 217,    426,    728 

Bees      by      (see      Combless 
Packages). 
Partridge    Pea     (see    Honey- 
plants). 
Peanuts    (see    Honey-plants). 
Pennyroyal      (see     Honey- 
plants) . 

Picnics    540 

POEM 

"  A  Picture"    608 

"  A    Soliloquy"     622 

"Beauty  in  a  Bulletin"..  33 
"  Beekeepers'  Convention  "  99 
"  Christmas  Dreams  "  ...  733 
"Dreams    of    Boyhood"...    348 

"  Late    September  "     672 

"  March  "    157 

"  My  Wish  in  Springtime  "    223 

"  Pollenization  "      287 

"  The       American       House- 
wife's  Song "    733 

"  The   Swarm  "    354 

"Unpacked  Dixie  Bee"..  164 
"  War     Desolation  " 415 

POLLEN 

How    Packed     362 

Substitutes    174,    208 

to   Remove   from   Combs...      28 

POLLINATION 

Distance    from    Ai>iary....    747 

Poem    '287 

Value  of  Bees  in....  281,  482 
Value  Tested   by   Netting.  .      44 

Pound    Packages    of    Bees 
(see  Combless  Packages). 

PRICES 

Question 556,    724 

of   Bees    (see   Bees). 

of    Honey    by    J.    L.    Byer 

and  .T.   E.   Crane 90 

of  Honey   in    1873 ■..    429 

of   Honev   in   Alabama....    556 
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of    Honev    in    Brit.    Colum- 
bia   .   ' 557 

of   Honey   in   California... 
355     356 
iie,  417,  481,"  482,   eiO^    673 
of    Honey    in    Canada..  37,    161 
of    Honey   in   Colorado....       39 
of    Honey    in    Denmark...    622 

of   Honey,    in   Cuba 684 

of    Honey    in    Europe 749 

of    Honev    in    Florida 

229,  292,   359,  420,  485,    684 

of    Honev    in    Idaho 160 

of  Honey  in  Indiana.  .430,    684 

of    Honev   in    Ireland 556 

of  Honey  in   Iowa.  .  .  .290,    674 
of     Honev     in     Minnesota, 

■ 546,    736 

of  Honey   in   New   Zealand   620 
of      Hoiiey       in       Ontario, 

228,    547,    617 

of  Honey  in  Texas 

96,      359,    612 

of   Honey   in   Wisconsin...    160 
of       Honey,       Middleman's 

Share    ." 493 

of  Honev  Not  to  Fall  After 

War   :    153    • 

of   Honey,    Stability  of .  .  .  .    219 
Reversed       Retail-wholesale 

System    622 

the   Eternal    Question 600 

Prize  Winner  in  Wisconsin  .  .    473 
Prospects     (see    Honey    Pros- 
pects) . 

Q 

Quadruple  Case    (see  Winter- 
ing). 
QUEEN 

Breeder,  (see  Breeder, 
Queen). 

Caged,    Cells    Started 615 

Cases    (see    Cages). 
Cells,   When   Torn    Down..    491 
Changed,    No    Improvement 
in    Honey    Production.  .    159 

Enters   Another   Hive 

301,    363,    411 

Failing ' 367 

Foul   Brood   Carried   bv .  .  . 

663,    727,    729 

Honev-bound 237 

in  Old  Colony,  Lays  When?   411 

Late    682 

Old.     in     Hive,     Prove     No 

Swarming? 366 

Problems,  Crane,  Bai'ber, 
Holtermann,  A.  G.  Mil- 
ler       334 

Prolific,   Yet   No   Surnlus .  .    676 
Reluctant  to  Go   to   Second 

Story    602 

Staving     in     Hive    Without 

Bees 682 

to    Find     301 

Which   to   Preserve 553 

(see    Queens). 
QUEEN-EXCLUDER 

Not    Needed    427,    474 

Provide     b  e  e  -  s  p  a  c  e     in 

Winter    281 

When  Used    490 

QUEEN    REARING 

and    Combless    Packages    in 

California 95 

Good    Season    749 

Getting  Cells   Started 491 

Need       of       Ce.ll-completing 

Colonies    427 

Nuclei    for 619 

Requeening   Nuclei    683 

QUEENS 

Breeding  from  Best 

.  .  .  .334,   343,   471,   537, 

Caged,  Kept  How  Long?.. 

Clipping      (see      Clipping). 

Diisanpear 

Egar-laving  Capacity  of, 
Doolittle     

How    M.Tvk    Hives.  ..  .405,    415 

Introducing  (see  Introduc- 
ing). 


Italian,    Not   All    Good,    E. 

C.   Walker    272 

Late,    Laying   in   Fall 746 

Leather-colored »  .  .  366 

Marking   Locations    

406,    414,    475,    551 

Mated  from  Upper  Story.  .    474 

Purchase    of     404 

Plurality    of,    Introducing.    231 

Quahking 747 

Reared     Under     Swarming 

Impulse 745 

Record,    Good     679 

Should    Beekeepers    Raise?   335 

Strain   Preferred 238    . 

Supersedure    of     366,    472 

Tested,    Age   of 409 

to  Keep    619 

Two   in  a   Hive.  .474,   555,    682 

Two  Winter  Together 296 

When    at    Best  ? 410 

Why    Killed    554 

Young,     Introduced    Easily   414 
Young,   Slow  in  Laying.  .  . 

.  .  :. 368,    411 

(see    Breeders    and    Breed- 
ing Queens). 

B 

Recipes    31, 

92,  119,  120,  156,  185, 
186  221,  251,  253,  255, 
285,  313,  314,  352,  378, 
380.  413,  443,  444,  478, 
505,  541,  568,  670,  695,  731 
REQUEENING 

Allow    Bees   to    Rear   Their 

Own 490,    746 

Best    and    Cheapest    Way, 

Holtermann 336 

Finding    Queen    608 

How    Often  ?     737 

Importance    of    305,    603 

in  Fall 545,   547,  548,    618 

ROBBING 

368,    494 

Feeding      Without,      J.      L. 

Bver 17 

Started      by       Large.      En- 
trances        537 

Roval  .Jellv,    Bees  Eat 555 


666 
682 


610 
151 


Saccharine    Not    Injurious...    621 
SCHOOLS,      BEEKEEPING 
IN 

Iowa 38,    297, 

Iowa  by   Correspondence.  . 

Massachusetts    

Minnesota,      Short     Course, 

Univ.    Farm    

Oklahoma,    by    Correspond- 
ence     

Twenty-two    Colleges     .... 
(see    Extension    Work). 
Sealed    Covers     (see    Upward 

Ventilation). 
SECTIONS 

Best    Size    of •  ■ 

Containing     Drawn     Combs 

104,    152,    154, 

Drone  Foundation  for  300, 

Kind    Preferred    

to    Make    Up 

Unfinisheid 104,     365, 

Selling    Honey     494, 

Shallow    Supers  (    see    Slipers 

Shallow   or   Deep). 

Shipping  Bees    (see  Combless 

Packages       and      Parcel 

Post).' 

Shipping  Honey   to    Soldiers. 

Shipment  Honey,  liost.  ..... 

Side    Line     (see     Beekeeping 

as    a    Side    Line). 
Sky-scrapers    (see  Hive.s). 
Smoking    at    Entrance    Harm- 
ful     

Soldiers,    Sbiiipnig'    Honey    to 

"  Soliloquy,"   Poem    ........ 

Sorghum-mill.    Effect   on   Bees 
Space    at    Side    of   Hive,    Rea- 
son   for     


418 

109 

23 

735 

298 

38 


238 

219 
349 
29 
173 
666 
728 


230 
108 


745 

230 
622 
427 

300 
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Spiders       (see      Enemies      of 

Bees). 
Spraying     Solution     Injuring 
Bees,    Chickens,    or    Peo- 
ple     

Spraving    Solution    Not   Fatal 
SPRING 

Brood-rearing,        W   h   e  n 

Starts    

Dwindling,    Cause   and   Ef- 
fect,   G.    C.    Greiner.  .  .  . 

Fe<>ding 207,    217, 

Management,  Doolittle  .  . 
Management  in  Texas.. 96, 
Work     for     Beginners,     by 

Gi'ace    Allen     

Work,    Importance   of.    Edi- 
tor     

Work    in    California 

STARTERS 

Bad  for   Large   Swarms.  .  . 

229, 

Bottom 212, 

Starving,        California        Lost 

Heavily     

STORES 

How    Much?      G.    M.    Doo- 
little    

Importance  of  in   Spring.  . 

Shortage   of    

Winter    (see  Winter  Stores) 
SUGAR 

Beets 294, 

Conservation    

for  Feeding  in   Switzerland 

for    Feeding   in   Texas 

for    Feeding,    Obtaining.  .  . 

227,    297, 

483,  547,   548,  555,   610, 

611,   613,   622.   675,   678, 

for   Spring   Feeding,    Byer. 

for    Stores     '.  .  .  .  659, 

or  Honey  for   Stores,   F.   B. 

Paddock    

or  Honev  for  Stores,  J.  E. 

Crane 27,    89, 

or  Honev  for  Stores,  J.  L. 

Byer   ".    358,    418, 

"or    Honev    for    Stores,    bv 

C.    C.  "Miller 

28,   89,   217,   475 

Ration    

Raw,   for  Feeding 

Shortage  Caiises  Uniting.  . 
Shortage    Relieved   by    Red 

Cross    . 

Substitute  Dishes    

Substitutes 29, 

(see    Feeding). 
(see   Food). 
SUPERS 

Bees  Do  Not  Enter 

Empty   Ones   at  Top 

Form   for   Nailing 

Number   per    Hive 

on   Old  Hive    

Shallow,    Changing    to 

Shallow  or  Deep   Supers .  . 

406,    476, 

Shallow  or  Deep,  Dr.  C.  C. 

Miller 

Shallow    or    Deep,    bv    Edi- 
tor     ." 

Shallow    or    Deep,    Wesley 

Foster 

When    to    Give 

When    to    Remove 

Ventilation     Between     .... 
Suijplies,   Home-made,   bv  Ma- 
chinery    26,    90, 

Siimac    (see    Honey-plants). 
Sun    Extractor     (see    Extract- 
or). 

Superseding 36.6, 

SWARM 

Bees   Determined  to 

Capturing 152, 

Chooses    Strange    Home.  .  . 

Control,    Best    Plan 

338,    409, 

Control,    Dequeening    for.. 
Control.    Plan   for    Sale.... 
•  Control    that     Didn't     Con- 
trol     


174 
102 


218 

208 
218 
216 
162 

157 

273 
158 


238 
361 


734 


533 
367 
237 


727 
730 
166 
162 


734 

228 
737 

35 

411 

737 


538 
552 
291 
490 


93 

120 
734 


426 
474 
167 
302 
301 
683 


479 

28 

238 

39 
368 
553 
491 

230 


472 

356 
557 
231 

411 
239 
682 


Grabber    231 

Hiving  on  Full  Sheets.  .  .  .    229 
How    Old    Colony    Gets    a 

Queen    427 

Leaves   New   Hive 426 

Prevention,        Arrangeiment 

of    Supers    491 

Prevention,    bv    Editor.  .  .  . 

".  .  .300,    367,    400 

Prevention,    bv    C.    C.    MH- 

ler    302,    427 

Prevention    bv    Dequeening 

214,    283 

Prevention     Not     Displeas- 
ing to  God 153 

Preivention,    Raising    Brood 

Above    Sections    152 

Weight    of    555 

Separating 366 

to    Hold    744 

SWARMING 

Bees    Cross     555 

Eflfect    of    Giving    Founda- 
tion     ." 277,    350 

Natural    368 

No    684 

Sweet     Clover      (see     Honey- 
plants)  . 
Syrup    or    Honey,'   Feeding.  .      28 
Syrup,     Feeding     in     Winter 
(see    Winter    Feeding). 


Talks  to  Beginners,  175,  239, 

303,  367,  431,  494,   551,    623 

Tennessee,  Pall  Honev-flow.  .    671 

Texas   

96,    162,    228,    291,    358, 
419,  484,  548,   612,   677,    737 

"  The    yVmerican    Housewife's 

Song,"    Poem    733 

"  The    Swarm,"    Poem 354 

TRANSFERRING 

Kink 744 

to  Modern  Hives 

172,    173,    304 

Trunks,       "  Honev,       Trunks, 

and   Trouble"    402,    475 

U 

Uncapping-barrel,     Screen     in   486 
UNITING 

by    Newspaper   Plan 

41,    349,    486 

Easv  Way    488 

in    Fall     .' 270,    746 

'in    Spring    

206,    270,    274,    282 

in   Spring   and  Fall,    G.    C. 

Greineir 270 

with  Honey    231 

"  Unpacked      Dixie      Bee," 

Poem    164 

Upward  Ventilation    

231.     281,283, 

287,   350,   539,  555,  623,    732 

V 

VENTILATION 

at  Top  of  Hive 486 

Between    Supers    491 

of  Hive,   .1.   E.   Crane 27 

(see   Upward  Ventilation). 

VITAMINES 

Detined,    Derivation    of....    621 

New   Name   for 413 

Two  Tvpes 351 

in   Foods    220 

in    Honev     

91,    154,    218.    537,    604, 


606 


W 

WAR 

Beekeeping   Taught    to    Sol- 

iers    

Boy    Scouts    Aid    Beekeep- 
ers   

Desolation.    Poem    

Draft,    Effect    on    Beekeep- 
.  .  ..ers.  .  .36,    160,    225, 

Gardens.    1918     

Hero    of    France 

Honev    for    Soldiers 


90 
415 

358 

220 

284 

89 


Hungry   Children    284 

Monstrous   Cannon    430 

New  Home  Card 91 

Sacrifices    669 

Soldier's    Letter    557 

Work,    Apicultural    417 

(see    Wax   for   Wounded). 
Wa.sp.s    (see  Enemies  of  Beee). 
Watering    Bees    (see    Bees). 
WAX 

Eating 89 

for    Wounded     363 

Moth    (see    Moth). 

Presses,    Unheatcd    83,   85 

Rendering 76,     152,   153 

Rendering,      Intensive,      bv 

H.   H.   Root '.      77 

Rendering    Outfit     740 

WEATHER   CONDITIONS 

in   Canada    97, 

161,  290,   357,  419,  483,    676 

in   California    

36,  95,  96,  158,  159, 
224,  225,  288,  289,  355, 
416,  544,   609,  673,   674,    734 

in    Florida    164 

in   Idaho...  160,   225,   290,    418 

in    Iowa 290,    417,   483 

in    Michigan    417 

in    Minnesota    546 

in   Ontario    

.  .  .  .228,   483,   547,   611,    676 

in    Tennessee     164 

in    Texas    

35,    96,    162,    291 

358,  485,   548,  612,   638,    677 

in   Wisconsin    161 

"  Western    Bee-farms   Corpor- 
ation,"   California     489 

Wheat   vs.    Other    Grains.  .  .  .    352 
Wheat    Substitute,    Ruling   on   156 
Wheelbarrow  for  Apiary,  104,   152 
White     Clover     (see     Honey- 
plants)  . 
White      Sage       (see      Honey- 
plants). 
Windbreaks    (see  Wintering). 
Windmill    Electricity    in    Den- 
mark    ." 622 

WINTER,    CELLAR 

Advantages   of    604 

Bees    Dying     101 

Belva    M.    Demuth  .  .  .  .  718,    727 

bv    C.    C.    Miller 602 

Feeding    When.. 207,    217,    274 

in     Iowa     546 

in    Michigan     620,    7^6 

in    Minnesota     736 

or    Barn     618 

Remarkable 722 

Temperature     for 152,    667 

Three    Reasons    for 679 

Ventilation 603,    618 

When     Put     in.     Belva     M. 

Demuth 657 

When   to   Set   Out 

174,     237,    348 

(see    Cellar). 
Winter   Cluster,    Getting   Bees 

for,   by   Belva   Demuth..    462 
Winter     Entrance      (see     En- 
trance). 

Winter,   Feeding   in 46,    100 

Winter   Nest    162,    349 

WINTER   CASE 

Cost    of 729 

Inexpen.sive    534 

Long-Idea     Hive     for,     E. 

R.    Root     14 

Plans    Free     483 

Shredded-wheat    Boxes    for      44 
WINTERING 

429 

Bees   Under   Platform 90 

Bottom    Packing    684 

Brood-nests    Contracted    .  . 

37,    623,    746 

Burying    Colonies 102,   615 

Cause    of    Bees'    Death....    173 
Conditions    in    Canada....    162 
Demuth      Method,      Advan- 
tages. ...  350,    539,    601,    726 
Demuth   Method,   by   E.    R. 
Root 15 
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Denmtli       Method,       Direc- 
tions   Concerning    172 

Demuth       Method,       Objec- 
tions   to    621 

Easily 679 

Effect    of    Cold    Weather    at 

Beginning   of   Winter...    100 
E.xcluders      Provide      Bee- 
space  282 

Factors   in    • 

462,    538,    539,    620 

First   Steps  in 494 

Good 550 

Honey       Equalizing       Tem- 
perature    602,    619 

in   Clamps    102,    615 

in     Eight-frame     Hives     in 

Ontario    98 

Inexpensive,   E.   R.   Root    14,    16 

in   Idaho    418 

in    Iowa    226 

in    Missouri    234 

in    Ontario    227,    418 

in  Single-walled  Hives,  101,   625 

in    South    101 

in    Tennessee...  .286,    353,    414 

in    Texas    228 

in   Treei    291 

in   Two    Stories.  .287,    544,    547 

in    United    States 233 

Open     W  i  n  t  e  r     Depletes 

Stores 492 

Outdoors,      by      Belva      M. 

Demuth 595 

Outdoors,       How      Prepare 

for  . 623 

Outdoors  in   Michigan 736 

Outdoors  or  In 238 


Outdoors   Without    Packing   542 
Preparing    for    in    Califor- 
nia  .    .• 544 

Preparing  for   in   Michigan    546 
Quadruple  Case  Above   An- 
other     619 

Quadruple     Case     Causing 

Drifting    740 

Quadruple    Case    Defended 

358,    664 

Quadruple    Case     Disap- 

pointing    744 

Quadruple      Case,      Wesley 

Poster's 598,  747 

Report   by   J.    E.    Crane.  .  .  476 

Requisites 744 

Two  Colonies   in   a  Hive.  .  746 

Under   Snow    

100,    174,    231,  736 

Ways    of    732 

Where   to   Place  Honev...  618 
Windbreaks       and        Other 

Factors,   E.   R.   Root.  .  .  .  587 

Windbreaks   for   Apiarv...  668 

Windbreaks  for  Each  Hive  423 

Windbreaks,    Need    of 623 

Windbreaks    of    Supers.  .  .  744 
Young  Bees  Needed,  Belva 

M.    Demuth    462 

(see    "Cellar"     and    "Win- 
ter Cellar"). 
WINTER    LOSS 

235 

in    General    297 

in    Michigan    357 

in    New    York ...363,  364 

in    Ontario     290,  357 

in    South   Common 542 


in    Texas    358 

in    Vermont     283,  350 

in  W.   Virginia 429 

Storv 354 

WINTER  PACKING 

Bottom,       Not       Necessary 

151,  411 

Bottom,    Byer   and   Phillips 

on 89 

by   J.    L.    Byer 37 

Favored      by      Government 

Experts    542 

in    Colorado    39 

in    South    100,  287 

in    Tennessee     98,    99 

Leaves    for    90 

When    to    Remove 173 

WINTER   STORES 

Consumed    744 

Importance 529 

Shortage    in    Michigan.  .  .  .  736 
Substitute     for     Sugar     or 

Honev    618 

Sugar    Beets    294 

Sugar  for 358,   411,  475 

Weighing   to    Determine...  685 
(see   Feeding), 
(see   Stores). 

WIRING   FRAMES 

Device   for    295 

Different    Methods    of 211 

with      Eleetricitv,      H.      H. 

Root ." 344 

with    Lamp    or    Stove 410 

Wisconsin 160,    226,  473 

Y 

Yellow      and      White      Sweet 

Clover    (See    Honey-plants). 


EDITORIAL 


Aluminum  Comb   (see  Comb). 
Association,    National,   Future 

of 203 

Autobiography  of   A.   I.   Root, 

Announcement   of    13 

Automobile  Run  by  Air 12 

Bee   Supplies    (see   Supplies). 
Beekeepers'    Association,    Na- 
tional,   F'uture    of 203 

BEES  • 

Buy   in   Fall 459 

Buying,    Difficulty    in 333 

by  Parcel  Post    (see  Comb- 
less    Packages). 
How   they    Build   Cells....    204 

How  to   Purchase 267 

Killed  by  Spraying,  to  Pre- 
vent        269 

Poisoned   by   Smelter 333 

Shortage   of,   to   Relieve...    205 
Beeswax    (see    Wax). 

Candy    Recipes 140 

Cells,  How  do  Bees  Build  ? .  .    204 

Comb,     Aluminum 713 

Comb    Honey    Eliminated    for 

Extracted 400 

COMBLESS   PACKAGES 

by   Parcel,  Post 268,   393 

Treatment  on  Arrival.  ..   141 
Contributors      Should      Write 

Early    .   • 650 

Conventions,     Wasting     Time 

at 650 

Doolittle,   G.   M.,   Memoriam..    397 
Demuth     Plan     (see    Winter- 
ing). 
Drifting    (see   Wintering). 

Editor's   Open   Letter 650 

Exemjjtion    (see  War). 
P^xten.sion   Work   in    Beekeep- 
ing        331 

Extracted    Honey,    Change    to   460 
EXTRACTING 

a    Second   Time 460 

for     Neighbors 395 

Too     Closf- 394 


FEEDING 

Candy   in   Winter,    Recipe..    140 
Combs  of  Honey  in  Winter      75 
Foundation,      Painting      with 

Hot     Wax 12 

Gleanings    Index    on    Request   713 
Gleanings      Sends      no      More 

Sample     Copies 586 

Government    Aids    Beekeeper 

(see  Sugar). 
HIVES 

Bigger 522 

Let-alone,    its    Limitations.    204 
HONEY 

-Adulterators     Caught     and 

Punished 650 

Careless   Packing  of 586- 

Container,     Situation    of...    393 

Selling   Too    Low 269 

Speculation     on 394 

(see  Comb  Honey  Eliminat- 
ed). 
Flows   at   a    Low   Tempera- 
ture       458 

Market   in   Europe 11 

HONEY    PLAKTS 

Milkweed    458 

Sweet     Clover     and     Town 

Councils 461 

Index  Sent  on   Request 713 

Marketing  Plans  in  the  West   332 
Order  Early  of  Reliable  Firms   713 

Outlook    for    1918 10 

Parcel   Post,    Bees   by... 268,    393 

Poison    from    Smelter 333 

Pound    Packages    (see    Comb- 
less   Packages). 
Prices      Will      Probably      De- 

crea.se     Slowly 714 

Profiteering,     to     Sell     Honey 

and    Buy    Sugar  ?...  522,    585 

Prospects,     CJeneral 142 

Queens  for  Export  Not  Fumi- 
gated          12 

Recipes    (see   Candy) 

Root,     A.     I.,     Autobiography 

.Xnnouncement 13 


Selling   Honev   too    Low 269 

SHIPPING 

(see     Queens     for     Export 

Not    Fumigated). 
Honey,    Careless   Packing. .    586 
Smelter     Poisoning     in     Colo- 
rado        333 

Soil     Siirveys     Published     bv 

Dept.   of   Ag 332 

Spraying    Killing    Bees,    Pre- 
vention    of 269 

SUGAR 

Facts   Concerning    ....395,   459 
for     Feeding     Assured     by 

Government 

.  .12,   73,   139,   205,  457,    585 
for  Feeding,  How  to  Get.  . 

10,   12,   73,   205,    521 

in   Europe    11 

SUPPLIES 

Bee,     Manufacture     Not 
Stopped  bv  Garfield ....      75 

Order   Earlv    73 

WAR 

Beekeepers'    Part    in 267 

Exemption    for    Beekeeper.    458 
Profiteering       on       Honey 

(see    Profiteering). 
Year's  Lessons  and  the  Fii- 

ture 713 

Wax,    Saving     75 

WINTER    FEEDING 

and    Candy    Recipes. 140 

Combs   of    Honey 75 

WINTER    LOSS 

Official    Report    333 

Shows   Need   of   Increase.  .  393 

WINTERING 

Conditions,   General    74 

Demuth    M(>^thod    11,  585 

Drifting 75 

Fundamentals    Confirmed..  268 

Outdoor   and    Indoor 523 

Quadruple,    Demuth   Plan..  585 

Warnings    and    Suggestions  141 

Well,   to  Tell   if 147 
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A.   I.    Root   at  Poynette 560 

Algarroha    Tree   of   Hawaii..  .51 

Armor   for    Christians 50 

Auto  PropeJled  by  Wind.  .  .  .  307 

Automobiles    Run   by   Wind..  561 

Bee  Culture  in  Florida 177 

Beier,    shall    it   have   Right   of 

Way  ? 176 

Bermuda   Islands,  A.   I.   Root 

in 687 

"  Beiore  they   call  I   will   an- 
swer"    436 

Beet-sugar     Syrup 312 

Berea,   O.,  Temperance  Work 

in    by    Russell 688 

Bicycle    Experience    of    A.    I. 

Root 687 

Birmingham,    Effect    of    Pro- 
hibition   in 51 

Bread,   Daily,   Mixed  in  Mak- 
ing   .    ". 499 

Bonedrv  Decree  of  President 

Wilson    52 

Booze  and  the  War 439 

Booze,  Banish  it  and  the  War 

will     Close 439 

Bryan    on    Prohibition 51 

"Canned    Electricity" 497 

Cantonments,     Dry 501 

Car,      Electric,      Charged     bv 

Windmill    497,  498 

Charity   for   Faults  of  Others  48 

Cigarettes    for    Soldiers ..  115,  496 
Cigarette,    $15  0,000    Fire 

from     One 52 

Cigarettes  and  Booze  for  Sol- 
diers      496 

Cigarettes,  Our  Ohio  Law.  .  .  498 

Cigarettes    for    Adults 564 

Cigarettes,    Effect    of 564 

Coffin-nails 115 

Cockerel,    $1.00    a    Day    Rent 

for 113 

Corn,    20    lbs.    Needed    for    1 

lb.    of    Beef 369 

Corn,   Co.st   of  Producing....  373 
Corn  and  Potatoes  in  Missing 

Hills    .     .  .  .' 436 

Corn,  Testing   Seied  of 438 

Cornfields    with    No    Missing 

Hills 439 

Corn,    Transplanting 628 

Corn   and    Sweet   Clover 373 

Corn,    Co.st   of   Raising 373 

Criticism,  the  Higher,  in  Ger- 
many      751 

Cuban    "flint   corn" 113 

Dakota,    Travels    in 624 

Deaf  Mutes,  Preaching  to .  .  .  112 

Deaf-mute 112 

Doolittle,   G.   M.,   Death  of...  498 

Doolittle,    G.    M 498 

Electric    W^indmill    for    Poul- 

trvmen    753 

Electric  Windmill  in  a   Storm  308 

Electric   Windmill   in   Florida  306 

Electricity,     Canned 497 

Electricity,  A.  I.  Root's  Early 

Experiments     in 434 

Emancipation     Proclamation, 

a    New 439 

Enlisting     in     Christ's    Army, 

Spurgeon    on 49 

Enlistins,    Something   about..  49 

Everglades   of   Florida 372 

Fish   as   a   Diet 564 

Fish   as   Food 370 

Fish   Used  by  the   Savior.  .  .  .  564 
Florida,    A.    I.    Root's    Letter 

from 178,  244 


Florida     Everglades 372 

Florida  to  Colorado  in  an  au- 
tomobile      115 

Food  Condition  of  the  World  369 
Ford     Car     from     Florida     to 

Colorado 115 

Food,     Plentiful 369 

Frost,    Protection    from 113 

Fumes     from     Automobiles, 
Fumes   of   Gas   from   Autos.  .    112 

Garden,    Our   Florida 113 

Garden     Seeds,     Grow     your 

-Own    437 

Gasoline    Supply 624 

danger    from 112 

George    Manikowske,    Invent- 
or of   Windmill 306 

German   Criticism   of   the   Bi- 
ble      751 

Germany    after   the   War.  .  .  .    753 

Goats 178 

G^ats  and  their  Milk 178 

Goats'  Milk  from  New  Zealand   178 
Government    Does    Not    Pro- 
vide   Cigarettes 497 

Grain  Wasted  in  Liquor.  .  .  .    176 
Grain   Required  for   Meat.  .  .    371 

Greenhouses,     Cold 752 

Grinding   your   own   Wheat..    371 

Gristmills,     hand 62 

Health,   Burning  up 501 

Health  Destroyed  by  Tobacco   501 

Hen   that   Lavs   Eggs 112 

Hilton,    G.    E.,   met   by   A.    I. 

Root   on  Train Ill 

Hilton,    George  E Ill 

High  -  pressure    potato  -  grow- 
ing          50 

Hilbert.    James 115 

Hotbeds 243 

House,    Our  Inner  One 50 

How  to  be  Happy,  etc 50 

Italy  as  Affected  by  Liquor  52 
Eighty,  D.  W.,  Letter  from.  .  242 
Liquor  Business  and  the  War  52 
Manikowske  Family,  Visit  to  689 
Meat,  Grain  Required  for...  371 
Metcalf,  E.  W.,  and  Temper- 
ance        688 

Milk  as  a  Food 370 

Mother's    Influence    on    A.    I. 

Root 434 

Mistakes    in   Making   Change, 

correcting 110 

Milk     and     Honey     from     the 

Same     Plant 628 

Milk    and    Honey    from    One 

Plant    .     .  .  ." 628 

Moore  Haven,   Florida 373 

Nations,    All    Dry 439 

No-tobacco    League   of   Ameri 

ica 52 

North    Dakota,    Trip   to..  560,    624 
Ohio   Dry  bv   about  26,000..    755 

Okechobee,    Lake  of 372 

"  On      the      Wings      of      the 

Wind  " 308 

Overalls,     Feminine 562 

Potato  -  growing.    High  -  pres- 
sure        500 

Potato-growing    in    a    Covered 

Bed 114 

Potatoes,   to   Cut 243 

Potatoes,   New,  July  4 _^500 

Potatoes   from    Sprouts '178 

Potatoes  from  One  Eye 438 

Potatoes  Raised  by  A.  I.  Root 
Potatoes.     Red    Triumph,     in 

Florida 245 

Potatoes  Started  in  a  Hotbed  243 
in     Florida 307 


Presidents,    Our,    Not    Users 

of     Tobacco 497 

Preaching  to  the  Deaf 112 

Prohibition    Accomplished...  629 
Prohibition,   Effect  of  in  Bir- 
mingham,    Ala 51 

Prohibition,   Hobson  on 439 

Prohibition,    Nation-wide.  .  .  .  176 

Prohibition,    Progress    of .  .  .  .  630 

Raspberry,     St.     Regis 381 

Reformatories   for   Boys 242 

Red    Triumph    Potatoes    Sold 

from     Auto 245 

Roselle 113 

Roosters,    "  Renting  " 113 

Russell,    Howard   H 686 

Russell,  H.  H.,  letter  from.  ..  689 
Safarik's   Severe  Criticism   of 

A.    I.    Root 496 

Saloon    Bu.siness    and    Police  750 
"  Search     me,     O     God,     and 

know   my   heart  " 48 

Seed  Corn,  Testing  Each  Ear  437 

Seller,   0.  J.,  Visit  to 624 

Skepticism  and  Infidelity  Un- 
satisfactory    177 

Soapsuds  as   a  Fertilizer.  .  .  .  628 

Sprouts,    Potatoes    from 178 

Sunflowers    for    Silage 626 

Sweet     Clover 373 

Sweet      Clover      and      Honeiv 

Sweet  Clover,  Effect  on  Corn  373 

from     it 625 

Sweet     Clover,     white.     New 

Variety 629 

Sweet  Clover,  More  about.  .  .  752 

Sweet  Clover  on  Stump  Land  753 
Temperance,    H.    W.    Colling- 

wood   on 501 

Temperance     Sentiment, 

Growth    of 176 

Temperance  Victory  in  Glen- 
dale,    Cal 51 

Testing    Seed    Corn 437,  438 

Tobacco,    League  against.  ...  52 

Tobacco    among    Soldiers....  564 

Tract,   Effect  of  Little 564 

Tracts  from  the  Asher  Co...  564 
"  Try     me,      and     know     my 

"thoughts"    110 

Uses   Beer   and   Tobacco,   but 

Wants    Gleanings    114 

Vegetarian    Diet 370 

Vegetable   vs.    Mixed   Diet...  370 

Vulcanizer  of  J.  H.  Root.  ...  112 

Vulcanizer,     Home-made 112 

War,    a   Better  Time   After..  308 

War,    Conditions    after 308 

War     Rations 369 

MHieaffields  of  Dakota 563 

W'hite    Sweet    Clover    Bloom- 
ing   in    90    Davs 629 

Williams,   T.    A.,    Visit   to    in 

Dakota 625 

Wind    and   Electricity 307 

Windmill    of     Leon     Wheeleir 

371,  372 

Windmill,     Electric 244 

Windmill,     Electric 371,434 

Windmill,     Electric 498 

M'indmills,     Electric,     on 

Farms     625 

Wind  Generates  Electricity.  .  308 
Wind  -  electric    Apparatus    in 

Florida 244 

Women   in   Railway   Offices.  .  560 
Wvndmere,    N'.    D.,    Visit    to 

561,  562 

Wyoming,     Temperance    in..  114 

Wyoming   Going   Dry 114 
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APIARY 

Adams      &      Mvers,'      New 

York ■ 715,  716 

Anderson,    North   Carolina.  43 

Andrews',    California    680 

Back-vard    Investment    .  .  .  550 

Bartletfs,    Michigan    593 

Botitilier"s,    Georgia    87 

Equipment    of.     Right     and 

Wrong   .    ,  .  , 740 

Florida 678 

Garcia's.   Cuba    241 

Gates,    Dr.,    in 23 

Griggs',    Michigan    659 

Harber,    Rochester,    N.   Y..  24 

Hewitt's,    Florida    678 

Holtermann's,    Ontario    .  .  . 

587,    591,  592 

Howe's,    New    York 294 

Kennev's,    Michigan     223 

Leister's,    Medina,    0 168 

Lewis',  British  Columbia,,  726 

Markham's,   Michigan    ,  .  .  .  589 

Moe's,     Missouri     345 

Niver's.    Colorado    342 

Porto    Rico    105 

Roof,    in    California.......  361 

Running's,   Michigan.  .485,  588 

Shinkle's.    Kentucky     613 

Stahlman's,    New    York,,,,  25 

Trescott's,    New    York 679 

Wallace's,   Colorado    39 

Winter      Scene,       M  a  r  c  h 

Cover    

AUTOMOBILE 

Electric,     hauling    potatoes 

in    . 307 

Extracting-house     .  .  .  .470,  471 

Auto  Truck,   Klabuhn's,   Ohio  6  62 
BEE 

Cellar,     Sowenski's,     Michi- 
gan      527 

Cellar,   Bartletfs,  Michigan  528 
Cellar,     Doolittle's,     Michi- 
gan      528 

Cellar,    Gordon's,    Michigan  526 
Cellar,    Grigg's,    Michigan,  525 
Cellar,    Holsinger's,    Penn- 
sylvania      534 

Cellar,     Running's,     Michi- 
gan   524 

Escape-board,    Putting   on,  432 

Escape,    Direct,    Outdoors..  422 
Pennsylvania       Deauonstra- 

tion" 424 

Trees.     Hunting,     Graham, 

Ohio    32 

Beiekeepers.      Assemblv      o  f  , 

Western    LTnion   College.  423 
BEES 

Colony  in  House  Wall.  .  .  .  487 

Emerging    from   Cells 241 

Queen,   Drone,   Worker. .  ,  .  240 

Shaking  from  Comb 432 

BROOD 

Frame     Showing     at     Cor- 
ners,  Drone    211 

Location   of    275 

Queen,   Drone,   Worker.,,.  240 
Comb,    Built    to   Bottom   of 

Frame 361 

Nest,    Contracting    the,    H. 

H.   Root    206 

Cages,  Mailing,   Nursery,   and 


Introducing,  Thompson.  464 
Clover,  Field  of,  Indiana....  679 
COMBS 

Shaking   Bees   from 432 

Brushing  Bees  from 432 

Different  Stages,   Sealing.  .    241 

%,     %     Capped 431 

Convention,     North     Carolina 

Beekeepers .    166 

Demonstration,   Bee,   Embryo, 

Ontario 280 

Doolittle 397 

Drone  Brood   (see  Brood). 
Entrance,     Cleaning,     H.     H. 

Root    206 

EXHIBIT 

Honev,  Attractive    615 

Honey,    Fort    Worth.    Ark.    103 
Honev,    Riverside,    Califor- 
nia   . 739 

Extracted      Honev,      Smallest 

Outfit    .     .  .  ." 239 

EXTRACTING 

Unripe  Honey,  Results...  398 
House,    on    Automobile.,,,    470 

Extractor,    Sun    Wax 472 

Feeder,  Friction-top  Pail.  ,  ,  .    559 
FEEDING 

Candv  in   Spring 207 

Friction-top   Pail 207 

Rye   Meal 208 

Fly-trap,    Made   of    Bee-Cages   360 
Foul    Brood,    Treatment,    Us- 
ing  tin    tube 293 

Fowls,   lona    651 

Harvesting,      North      Dakota, 

A.    I.    Root 690 

HIVE 

Alexander's    Plan     341 

Ascending,  Baker,  Cal. .  .  .  149 
Bees     Guarding     Entrance 

of    .    . 495 

Covered  with  Ice 167 

Demaree    Plan    338,    340 

Entrance   Device    723 

Langstroth   Plan    340 

Let-alone,     Southern     Con- 
necticut     143,    145 

Long-idea 14,    17,    148 

Old-fashioned    Box     305 

Remarkable .  .360.    660 

Simmons'    Plan    341 

Hives,    Markings   for 408 

HONEY 

Cans,  Properly  Packed.  .  .  467 
Cans,      Result      of     Poorly 

Packed   .    . 466,   467 

Cans.  Wooden  .Jackets  for  466 
Chuuk.  Device  for  Cutting  347 
Crop  of  One  Hive,  Howe.  295 
House,     .Vdams     &     Mvers, 

New    Y^ork     . 717,    718 

Result    of    Extracting    Un- 
ripe       398 

Strainer.    Colien's,    Wiscon- 
sin        213 

Tank    and    Barrel    432 

Trunlcs,  and  Troubles,  402,    403 
HONEY    PLANTS 

Cardinal     Flower     {Lobelia 

C(irdinati.i)    20 

Redhot-poker    plant     (Knif- 
phnfta    alvedes)     30 


Trumpet       Honeysuckle 
(Lancera    sempervirens)      21 

Hornets,   Japanese    . 724 

Japanese   Hornets    724 

Lighty,    L.    W 420 

Locations,  Good  and  Poor.  .  .    304 
Manikowske,    Family   Group..    689 
Outyard    (see    Apiary) 
POTATO 

Single  Stalk  of,  A.  I.  Root   689 
Starting   from   One  Eye...    438 
Pritchard,     Philosopher     and 

sk.    ologist    .    636 

QUEEN 

and   Attendants    305 

Clipping    Wing*   of 305 

Looking    for    the 334 

Queen-rearing    Yard    (see 

Apiary). 
Queens,      Marking      Locality, 

Smith 405 

Rendering     Wax,     Outfit     for 

H.    H.    Root 78,   82 

Root,    A.    I.,    Reading    Auto- 

biographv 13 

Root,   E.   R.,  'Latest  Photo  of  702 
SEED  CORN 

Plan    of    Testing 437 

Result  of  Testing 438 

Skies   and  Lies,    Back  Cover, 

June. 
Shipping,  Car  Bumped  "While      44 
Spring       Dwindling,       Frame 

Showing    Effect 209 

Sugar,   Ti-ain,    Cuba 720 

Summer     dining-room, 

Puerden 540 

Supers,   Form  for  Nailing.  .  .    167 
SWARM 

Control  of,    Carton 421 

Hived  on  Foundation  Late, 

Cooper,    Iowa    222 

in   Telephone-box 42 

Long-reach      Grabber,      Zinn, 

^Ohio . 231 

Texas   Side  Liner 354 

Uneapping-can,      Home-made, 

Colien's,  Wisconsin   ,  ,  .  .    213 
Uniting,    Spring   and  Fall.  .  . 

270,    271 

Vineyard,    Hives    in 287 

Wax-extractor,    Sun    472 

WAX-PRESS 

Equipment      for,      H.      H. 

Root .78,   82 

Ritland's,   Wis 84,    85 

Windbreaks,      Sowinski      Api- 
ary,   Michigan    590 

WINDMILL 

Electric,      Wheeler     o  n 

Tower 371 

Original    Electric    690 

A,   i.  Root,  Florida 306,    371 

Tower  of .    372 

WINTER  CASE 

Demuth 585,   594,   652 

Demuth    Modification    of .  . 

654-656 

Foster's 598,    599 

Modified.    Demuth    15, -16 

Quadruple 594,    652,    665 

Wiring  Frames.  Methods  of.  . 

. 210,    211,    295,    344 


Alger,   F 473 

Allen,  Grace.  .32,  34,  93,  98, 
157,   163,  222,  286,  353, 

414,  479.  542,  607,  671,  732 

Andrews,   L.    L 44, 

95,    159,    224,    289,    355, 

416,  482,  544,  609,   673,  734 

Atwater,    E,   P 214 

Baker,    E 148 

Bahr,    E 741 

Baldwin,  E,  G 38 

Barratt,    G 739 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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Bellman,    L 42 

Blaker,  C.  D.,  545,  610,  675,  730 

Bonnev,    A.    F 600 

Boutilier,    W.    W 87 

Bowden,    C 664 

Brainard,    E.   T 422 

Brown,    Eva    .\ 722 

Brown,    H.    H 487 

Brown,   A.   S 724 

Bnant,    J.    A 486 

Burleson,   A,    S 428 


Bver,    J,    L 

.  .17,  37,  97,  104,  161, 
227.  230,  290,  357,  418, 
430,  483,  547,   611,  676,    736 

Callender,    P.    L 679 

Chadwick,    P.    C 36 

Chappie.     L.    A 362 

Clare,   F.   P 488 

Cline,    E,    J 103 

Coleman,    G.    A 232 

Colien,    E,    E .  ,  ,    213 

Cordrev,    C 231 
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Craig,    W 740 

Crandall,    A.    E 23 

Crane,   .1.   E ....  .27,   90, 

154,  219,  283,  334,  350, 

441,  476,   539,   604.  668,  727 

Cyrwiius,    F.    H 423 

Danielson,    D 147 

Davis.    C.    E 285 

Davis.   D.   B 230 

Delancy,    M.    R . 165 

Deimitii,   B.   M 

.  .  .  .462,   529.   595,   657,  718 

Desmond,    G.    G 104 

Dodson,    M.    L 360 

Doolittle,    G.    M 

19,    151.    216,    276,    343, 

404,  469,  533,   597,   661,  721 

Dunlop.    D.    F. . 616 

Dve,   A.   G 740 

Editors,    The     367, 

428,  431.  487,  489.  490, 

494,  552,  558,   617,   623,  681 

Emerson,    G.   L 76 

Farrell,    P.    S 418 

Ferguson,    A. 347 

Filleherin,    W 726 

Foster,    R.    E 145 

Foster.    Weslev 39,    366,  598 

France.    N.    E 160,  226 

Frev.    Mrs.    S.    W 214 

Fuches,    W.    L 44 

F»ulmer,     H.     ^r. 42 

Fowler,    C.    E    231,  422 

Fowls,    lona    293,  338 

Fowls.    Chalon 212,  215 

Gerniond.    H.    E 680 

Gilbert,    A.    C 486,  550 

Graves,   C.   E 362 

Greiner,    F 166 

Greiner,    G.    C. 208,  270 

Gressman.    E 406 

Griggs,    C.   W 685 

Guernsev,  A.   H 550,  679 

Haines,   G.  W 535 

Halzwarth,    L.    S.    ..... 231 

Hardie,   E.   C 167 

Harber.   W.   H 24 

Helpmeet 399 

Hewitt,    H 

21.    164.    229,    292,    358, 

420.   485,  549,  613,  678,  738 

Hiatt.    R.    D 740 

Higgin.s.    A 361 


Hill,    Frank     346, 

Holtermann,    R.   F. . 

25,   296,   336,   467, 

Holsinger,   J.    B 

Howe,   G.   B 294, 

Huff,    H.   T 

Hugh,    Williams    .......... 

Huntley,    R.    E 

Keefer,    J.    E 

Kerr,    L.   E . 

Kindig,    B.    F 226, 

357,  417,  483,   546,   675, 

Klabuhn,   C.   &   Son.  . 

Knechtges,    P 

Ladd,    E.    .1 . 

liBthrop,    H 

Laughlin,    M.    F 

Laws,    W.    H 

Leonard.    W.    H 

Lewis,   \V.   H 

Lovell,   J.    H 

M.  A.   0 57,    187, 

-      256,  507,  573,   634,   701, 

Marple,     A 

Markham,   F 

Massie,    F.    K 

McDowell,    C 

Mclntvre,    Flora     

Mendenhall,    E.    W 

Merritt,    Susie   W 

Miller,    A.    C 337, 

Miller,   C.  C 

28,    89,    152,    217,    281, 

302,  348,  360,  409,   427. 

474,  491,   537,  602,  666, 

Miller,    E.    S 41, 

Miller,   H.   B.,   226,   290,   364, 

417,  483,  546,   611,   674, 

Moe,     H.     H 

Morgan,   F 104, 

Mosgrove.    J.    C 

MuriT.     H.     D 

Neimann,    J.    M 

Niver,     S.    A 

Paddock,    F.    B 35, 

96.    162,    228,    291,    358, 

419,  484,  548,   612,  677, 

Parks,    C.    R 

Perkins,   F.   C 

Peterson,    .T.    H 

Phillips,    Marv   G 

Pollock.    F.     L ...••- 

Prieur,    P 
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471 
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472 

736 
740 
473 
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408 
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725 

21 
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470 
424 
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493 
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725 


727 
277 

735 
345 
167 
601 
296 
360 


737 
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42 
149 
402 

56 
430 


Pritchard,     MeJ....360,    422,    615 

Puerden,    Stancv    30, 

91,    155,    220,    284,    351, 
412,  477,   540,  605,  669,    730 

Purgeon,     S 107 

Reeder,    F.    E 408 

Redfield,   F.  W 278 

Reim,    W.    E 685 

Rice,    C.   V 104,    615 

Richter,   M.   C 

94,    158,    224,    288,    355, 
416,  481,  544,  609,  673,    734 

Riggs,    T.    W 407 

Ritland,    0 83 

Root, 'A.   1 13,    739 

Root,    E.    R 14, 

143,  206,  210,  273,   524, 
531,  587,   652,  658,  715,    724 

Root,   H.   H.. 

77,   344,   398,   465.    662 

Rowland,    O.    F 487 

Scott,   P 295 

Severin,     F.    .1 84,    472 

Shallard,     M 423 

Smith,    .T.     . 405 

Soto,    S.    C 105 

Southworth.     W.    P 210 

Sprangler,    N.    T 280 

Steers.    A.    W 43 

Stewart,    H 726 

Summers,    N 102,    616 

Sweet,    S.    L 332 

Sweetman.    P 299 

Tavlor,    W .    665 

Thornton,    .1 486 

Thorne,     C.     E 294 

Titterton,    .1.    E 685 

Todd,    F.    D 230 

Thompson,    .1.    E 463,    486 

Trescott,    D.    W 679 

True,    .1.    P 102 

Uvldert.    E .    486 

Van    Pelt,    C 557 

Walker.    E.     C 272 

Watjen,     H.     W 663 

Weaver,   V 150 

Webster,    G.    F 361 

Weisner,    H.    E 167 

Wilcox,    R.    C 26 

Wilson,    C.    W 601.    622 

Winters.    S.    R. .  .  .  . 43 

Woodruff.    W.    E 741 

Zinn,    Henry    231 
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I  We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

1  Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

I  We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

I  Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 

I  Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

I  633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 

I  Los  Angeles,  California 

i  Telephones:  Home   10419;  Main  5606 

iiriiiiiiiniiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiii!iiiiiiiihiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>niiiiiiiMiiiiiiiniiiiiii^ 

BETTER  THAN  TEN 

p-  MEN  WITH  HOES 

The  BARKER  WEEDER,  MULCHER  and  CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3  garden  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds  under- 
ground and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous 
moisture-retaining  mulch.  ' '  Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used." 

The  BARKER  has  eight  steel  bladt-s  wliich  revolve  n^ainst  a 
stationary  steel  knife  running  .iii«t  under  the  tiirfafe.  The  com- 
bined operation  of  blades  and  Icnife  destroys  the  weeds  and  forms 
the  necessary  mulch — INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION.  A  child 
can  operate  it.     Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

The  BARKT'.R  is  adapted  to  all  gardening,  in  any  soil,  and 
can  be  used  throughout  the  season.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards.  Cuts  runners.  Does  far  better  and  much 
faster  work  than  n  hoe  or  wheel  hoc.  Has  easily  attached  shov- 
els for  deeper  cultivation.  Strongly  built.  'Pays  for  itself  Thousands  of  B.VRKERS  now 
quickly   in   bigger,   surer   crops   witli  less   worry   and  work.  j^-^    n^g -^^    market    "-cirdens     oil 

Illustrated  Garden  Book  FREE  fa'™^  f^'^  "^  "ties  "and  toWns. 

tell  about  this  marvelous  machine.     Sent  postpaid  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

"Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  David  City,  Neb.  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  re- 
ceived the  Weeder  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us  for  demonstra- 
tion work  I  have  given  it  a  try  cut  and  like  it  very  much. 
It  is  the  best  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  this  on  the  b'arm  and  will  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  any  one  who  desires  a  weeder. — T.  S.  Parsons,  Agrono- 
mist, Univ(M'sity  of  Wyoming,  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,   Laramie,   Wyo." 

Scores  of  others  have  written  us  praising  the  BARKER. 

Send  Noir  for  onr  free  garden  book  and  factory-to-user  ofjer. 

BAHKiu  With  Leaf  Giilrd  Attached.    BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 
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WANTED-50  TONS  BEESWAX  for  Manufacture  into   I 
SUPERIOR  FOUND ATION-Weed  Process f 


NOTE.— We  also  manufacture  beeswax  into  foundation  on  sliarcg. 
Prices  on  refjuest.  Your  foresight  now  will  fortify  you  against 
advanced  foundation  prices  for  the  season  of  1918. 

Old  Combs  and  Cappings  Rendered  on  Sbares 

Our  high-pressure  steam  e   uipment  secures  every  ounce  of  beeswax.     Write  for  terms. 


j  Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  I 
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"When  we  receive  your  Honey 
Return  mail  brings  your  Money/ 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Get  Service  Like  this  Man 

Lake  City,  Mich.,  May  5,  1917. 
Friend  Muth: — Your  letter  with  check  for  $146.20  for 
wax  has  been  received.  Thanks.  I  do  believe  you  beat 
them  all  when  it  comes  to  quick  returns  for  goods  shipped 
you.  I  may  have  some  more  wax  to  sell  after  we  get  our 
cappings  melted.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     Elmer  Hutchinson. 


We  Want  Immediately 

Extracted  Honey 

We  buy  all  grades  of  Extracted  Honey.  Large  or  small  lots. 
Send  sample  and  price.  If  price  is  right  we  will  buy.  Par- 
ties who  have  Fancy  and  No.  1  Comb  Honey,  write  us  at 
once.     We  will  buy  from  40  to  50  carloads  this  season. 


Beeswax 


Old  Comb 


Send  us  your  beeswax.  We  pay  highest 
market  prices,  and  send  you  our  check 
the  same  day  shipment  is  received. 


Make  some  spare  money  from  the  wax 
rendered  from  your  old  comb.  We  will 
render  it,  charging  only  5  cents  per 
pound  for  rendering,  and  pay  you  best 
market  prices  for  the  wax  rendered. 


Shipping-cases  for  Comb  Honey 

We  are  prepared  to  ship  you  the  same  day  order  is  received  any  number  of  shipping- 
cases.  Several  carloads  are  here  now.  ready  for  buyers.  Send  your  order  in  now  be- 
fore our  supply  is  exhausted.     We  sell  Lewis  Beeware. 

Remember    ^^  remit    the    same    day  your   shipment  arrives.     Read    the  letter 
____.^_^_^^^    above  and  be  convinced    that  this  is  the  house  to  send  your  ship- 
ments to.     Try  us. 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

"  The  House  the  Bees  Built " 

204  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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Early-order  Discount 

The  early-order  cash  discount 
for  January    is  two  per    cent. 

The  number  of  producers  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  special  discounts  for  fall  and 
winter  orders  is  constantly  increasing. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  1918  require- 
ments, and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
quotations.  Root's  Goods  only.  The 
quality  is  right.     .     .    Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

510  No.  Cedar  Street 


NOTICE! 

Honey    .    Wanted    .    Honey 

Do  not  forget,  when  your  crop  of  honey  is 
ready  for  sale,  to  send  us  a  sample.  State 
your  price,  also  how  it  is  put  up.  We  are 
in  the  market  for  unlimited  quantities, 
and  will  pay  cash  on  arrival.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  before  selling  your  crop. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 


4  GLEANINGS     IN 

HONEY  MARKETS 

Thore  is  so  little  honey,  either  comb  or 
extracted,  left  in  the  hands  of  producers, 
that  to  quote  honey  ii-arkets  may  well  seem 
like  catering  to  the  curiosity  rather  than  to 
the  service  of  the  beekor-pers.  But  the  hon- 
ey markets  may  well  be  a  matter  of  curiosity, 
for  no  such  conditions  have  ever  before  sur- 
rounded the  market.  Almost  unprecedented 
prices,  in  some  instances,  have  been  offered 
during  the  last  month  for  qi.iick  deli\eries  of 
carloads  of  honey  at  New  York.  For  what 
purpose  or  market  these  high  prices  were 
offered,  we  don  't  know.  How  stable  the  hon- 
ey market  will  continue,  nobody  knows,  for 
sugar  prices  are  uncertain  with  the  proba- 
bility of  easier  fi  gar  in  the  iiea;-  future  when 
the  new  beet,  Louisiana  cane,  and  West 
Indian  crops  eome  onto  the  market.  Some 
markets,  too  report,  light  retail  demand  be- 
cause of  too  high  price. 

With  this  much  said,  and  saying  again 
that  the  price  of  honey  today  is  what  the 
owner  can  get  for  it,  we  would  add  that, 
if  we  were  a  honey-producer  with  a  crop  of 
either  comb  or  extracted  to  sell,  we  would 
not  take  less  than  the  highest  price  we  had 
known  to  be  paid  in  our  locality. 

Below  we  quote  the  wholesale  price  (price 
to  the  retailer,  not  to  the  producer  of  the 
honey)  as  sent  us  by  various  large  city  deal- 
ers, also  the  U.  S.  Government  Bureau  of 
Markets  honey  prices: 
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General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  be  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher 
than   the  price  paid  the  producer.] 

NEW  YORK. — Market  is  well  cleaned  up  on  both 
comb  and  e.xtracted  honey,  all  grades ;  prices  very 
firm ;  very  little  domestic  in  sight.  West  Indian 
will  not  arrive  till  next  month;  $1.75  to  $1.90  is 
asked  for  West  Indian  to  arrive;  very  little  steam 
space  available;  freight  and  insurance  rates  very 
high ;   export  demand  therefore  is  light. 

New    York    Branch. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,   Dec.  24,   1917. 


LIVERPOOL. — Since  our  last  cable  report  the 
price  of  extracted  honey  has  remained  firm  at  24 
to  26  cents  X'er  lb  in  barrels.  We  see  no  possibility 
of  a  decline  in  the  immediate  future  because  the 
American  Government  has  commandeered  95  per 
cent  of  all  space  in  steamers  coming  this  way  for 
Government  puiposes,  so  that  only  about  5  per  cent 
remains  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public,  and 
for  this  the  steamship  companiCkS  are  claiming  $4.00 
to  $5.00  freight  for  every  100  lbs.  Tliere  seems  to 
be  a  good  crop  in  Cuba,  for  a  shipper  has  offered 
us  1,000  barrels,  which  we  are  unable  to  avail 
ourselves  of  owing  to  the  lack  of  transport  facili- 
ties caused  by  enemy  submarines.  This  is  a  matter 
which  will  govern  prices  very  largely  for  the  future. 
The  price  of  beeswax  is  easy  at  present ;  42  to  47 
cents  per  lb.  according  to  quality. 

Liverpool,   Eng.,   Dec.   5.  Taylor  &   Co. 


ST.  IjOUIS. — Our  market  is  pretty  well  cleaned 
up  on  comb  honey.  While  receipts  of  local  honey 
have  been  quite  small  this  fall,  the  demand  for 
comb  honey  has  been  light  owing  to  high  prices. 
Extracted  honey  is  in  good  demand,  and  supplies 
not  overly  large.  We  quote  comb  honey,  extra  fancv, 
per  case,  $5.50;  fancy,  $5.25;  No.  1,"$4.75;  No.  2, 
$4.25.  Extracted  honpy,  white,  ))er  lb.  17;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  16;  amber  (dark),  14  to  15.  Clean 
average   yellow   beeswax   brings   40    cts. 

R.    Hartiuau    Produce    Co. 
•     St.    Lo\iis,    Mo.,    Dec.    17. 


CHICAGO. — During  the  past  month  there  has 
been  little  if  any  variation  in  prices,  with  quite 
a  good  demand,  so  that  arrivals  have  cleaned  up  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  During  this  month  the  wea- 
ther  has   been   too  cold  for   safe   shipment  of   comb. 

Chicago,    Dec.    18.  R.   A.   Burnett  &   Co. 


BUFFALO.- — Market  price  on  white  comb  honey 
is  .steady.  Strained  honey  is  \?cry  scarce  and  in 
good  demand.  We  quote  comb  honey,  fancy,  per 
lb.,  22;  No.  1,  buckwheat,  21.  Extracted  honey, 
wliile,  per  lb.  17;  liglit  amber  in  cans,  16;  amber, 
in   cans,    16. 

Buffalo,  Dec.  15.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  market  is  very  firm  on 
comb  honey.  It  is  selling  at  $4.75  per  case  for  No. 
I.  Tliere  is  no  No.  2  or  othrr  grades  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  very  little  No  1.  Extracted  is  selling  from 
15  to  20  cents  per  pound,  according  to  quality  and 
grade.      Clean  yellow  beeswax  brings   35   cts. 

C.   C.   Clemens   Produce   Company. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  17. 


PORTLAND. — Stocks  of  comb  and  extracted  honey 
are  low,  with  practically  no  demand,  on  account  of 
high  prices.  We  quote  comb  honev,  extra 
fancy,  per  case,  $4.50;  fancy,  $4.25;  No.  1,  $4.00; 
No.  2,  $.3.75.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  17; 
lightamber,    in    cans,    16 ;    amber,    in    cans,    15. 

Portlajid,  Ore.,   Dec.  12.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


SYR-A.CUSE. — The  stock  of  honey  in  the  hands 
of  the  wholesalers  is  pretty  well  exhausted.  We 
hav'j  practically  nolbing  to  offer  except  to  city 
ti'ade.  We  quote  comb  hone^',  extvii  fancy,  per  case, 
$5.04;  No.  1,  $4. so.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per 
11',    brings    IS. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y..  Doc.  19.  E.  B.  Ross. 


CLEVELAND. — Demand  fair.     Supply  in  market 
i.s   very   limited.      We   quote   comb   honey,    fancy,   per 
case,    $5.50;    No.    1,    $5.00   to   $5.25. 
■  Cleveland,  O.,  Dec.  20.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


MONTREAL. — Market  is  firm  and  stocks  light. 
We  quote  comb  honey,  per  lb.,  white,  21;  No.  I, 
brown,  16;  No.  2,  per  lb.,  white,  17;  No.  2,  brown, 
12.  Extracted  honey  white,  per  lb.  19  ;  light  amber, 
in   cans,    18 ;    amber,   in   cans,    17 ; 

Gunn,    Langlois  &   Co.,   Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,   Dec.    17. 


DENVER. — No  change  from  last  quotation. 

Tlie   Colorado  Honey   Producers'   Association. 

U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

Honey  Arrivals  Since  Last  Report. — Medina,  O., 
98,607  pounds  Idaho;  72,300  pounds  Wisconsin; 
30,020  pounds  Michigan;  30,115  jwunds  Minn<>sota; 
J540-pouTuls  Ohio.  Hamilton  111.,  675  pounds 
Iowa. 

.Vrrivals  include  receipts  during  preceding  two 
weeks.  Prices  represent  current  quotations. 

Philadelphia. — 12  barrels  Southern,  40  cases  New 
York,  297  cases  Idaho,  130  cases  local  comb  arrived. 
Demand  very  active,  market  very  strong;  practi- 
cally no  honey  offered  for  sale ;  very  few  sales. 
Extracted  honey  •  Southern  and  imported,  barrels, 
$1.95  to  $2.10  per  gallon.  Beeswax — no  sales  re- 
ported. 

Minneapolis. — No  rail  arrivals;  local  receipts  ex- 
tremely light.  Demand  moderate,  market  strong,  all 
sales  in  small  lots.  Comb  honey :  Minnesota,  24- 
section  cases,  extra  fancy  white,  mostly  20  cts.  per 
|)ound;  No.  I  white,  mostly  18  to  19  cts.;  Colorado, 
24-section  cases,  mostly  $5.00.  Extracted  honey: 
Minnesota,  white,  10,  20,  and  60-pouiid  cans  and 
jiails,  mostly  2  1  cts,  per  pound.  Beeswax — no  sales 
reported. 

St.  Paul. — No  rail  arrivals,  very  light  local  re- 
ceipts. Demand  moderate,  market  very  firm,  very 
few  sales,  all  sales  in  small  lots.  Comb  honey, 
Colorailo,  white,  2  1-section  cases,  $4.75.  E.-itracted, 
Minnesota,  white,  50-po'und  cans,  17  cts.  per  pound. 
lie.iswii;;—  -no    sales    reported. 

Chicago. — Supplies  and  receipts  very  light.  Comb 
honey,  stock  from  nearby  states,  best  white,  23  to 
24  cts.  per  pound,  mostly  23.  Extracted  honey, 
best  nearby,  16  to  17;  California,  light  amber, 
mostly  17  cts. 

New  York. — .\rrivals,  465  barrels  Cuba,  11  bar- 
rels Porto  Rico,  2  boxes  Dutch  West  Indies,  18  bar- 
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rels    Domestic,    1    Illinois.      Domestic,    no    sales    re-  Kansas   City. — No   fresh   arrivals.      Demand  light, 

porfuil      West  Indian,  supplies  cleaning  up;  cleniiirid  movement    moderate,    market    firm,     few    sales,     all 

good,    market    firm;    good    demand    for    export,    but  salos   in   small  lots.      Comb  honey,   Colorado,   quality 

hard  to  get  ship  space;   16  to  17  V^    cts.  per  pound.  and   condilion   generally   good.      White  No.    1,   $4.25 

Beeswax— 73  bags  Cuba  arrived.  Demand  moderate,  to    $4.50    per    2  t-section    case.       Extracted    honey, 

market    steady,    demand    moderate    for    export.      Yel-  Colorado,     quality     and     condition     generally     good, 

low,  38  to  39  cts.  per  pound;  fancy  South  American,  White    and    extra    light    amber,    15    to    18    cts.    per 

40;    dark,   35-37.  pound.     Beeswax — no  supplies,  no  sales  reported. 

St.     Louis.— Supplies    very    light,     practically    no  Cincinnati. — Receipts,    extracted    honev:       2    cars 

movement.      Extracted,   cans.    Southern,    14%    to   15  Colorado,    1   car  California.      Comb,   1   car  Colorado, 

cts.  per  pound.     California,   16.     Beeswax — no  sales  Deinaud  and  market  fair,  movement  slow.     Extracted 

reported.  honey,    domestic    light    amber,     17    to    18    cts.    per 

Denver. — Approximately    3500    pounds    white    to  pound.      Orange   and   white  sage,    19.      Comb  honey, 

light  ember  extracted  arrived.     Comb  honey,  receipts  24-section  cases,  fancy  white,  heavy,  $5.00  to  $5.75. 

very  light.      Demand  exceeds  supply,   market  strong.  No.     1    white    heavy,    $4.75.       Bees,    demand    mod- 

Coiiili   honev,    few   sales;    Colorado,    24-section   cases,  erate,  market  steady.     Average  yellow,  38  to  40  cts. 

No.  1  white,  $4.05;  No.  2,  $3.65.     Extracted  honey,  per   pound. 

white  to  light   amber,    16  cts.  per  pound.      Beeswax  Charlks   J.   Brand, 

— receipts  very  light ;  price  to  producer,  40  cts.  per  Chief  of  Bureau, 

pound.  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  15,  1917. 


NOTICE 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  plant  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery  for  making  supplies.  Write  for  catalog, 
which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money 

no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  order  is.  A  trial  will  convince 
you.     Quality  first 

We  also  render  your  wax  from  old  comb  and  cappings.  Our  charge 
is  only  5  cts.*per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.  Our  steam  press  extracts 
every  particle  of  wax  possible  to  get. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  your  wants.  Write  for  catalog  today. 
All  correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Avoca,  New  York 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  .  . 
Green's  Amer,  Fruit  Grower)^!  _ 
American  Poultry  Advocate 


1  _ 


[Canadian  postage,  75c  extra;  foreign  postage,  $1.25  extra.] 

Address  Qleanmgs  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio 
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A  Fortune  in  Bees 


One  of  our  large  beekeepers  in 
New  York  State  last  season  se- 
cured $10,000  worth  of  honey, 
and  several  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  did  very  well,  reaping 
$1000  to  $5000  for  their  sea- 
son's work. 

They  are  planning  now  for  next 
season.  These  looking  ahead 
are  those  that  will  have  next 
fall  another  good  crop  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  you  to  look  ahead 
and  lay  plans  for  next  summer? 
besides,  our  government  needs 
all  the  food  possible  to  produce. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 


January,  1918 
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WOODMAN'S  New  Protection  Hive 


The  Hive  wilh  an  inner  overcoat.   .  Wintered  100  per 
cent  perfect  in  1916-17.  .  .  Winter  Problem  Solved. 

The  same  dimensions  as  formerlj\  The  construction  now  is  such  that  a  bottoni- 
less  corrugated  paper  box  can  be  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
outer  and  inner  hive  walls,  as  ;i  matter  of  insulation  or  pxotection  when  preparing  them 
for  winter.  The  work  of  preparing  the  hees  for  winter  with  this  system  is  a  joy.  In 
spring  the  boxes  are  removed  and  stored  away  in  the  k.  d.  flat.  A  new  circular  with 
large  illustrations  will  describe  all.    Send  today  for  one. 

TIN  HONEY-PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  do  not  nsk  for  our  LOW  PRICES  on  Friction  Top  Pails 
and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONEY  for  carload  buyers  and  others  of  smaller  lots,  why  not  you? 
Our  three -year  contract  is  enabling  iis  to  make  prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations. 
Lot  us  hoar  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 


FRICTION-TOP  TINS 

2  lb.  cans   2  V2  lb.  cans   c 

Cases     holding     34  24 

Crates    holding     ... 

('rales    holding     100 

Crates    holding    603  450 


lb.  cans   5  lb.  pails   10  lb.  pails 
12  6 

50  50 

100      100      100 
203      113 


A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Why  Order  Early? 

With  the  exceedingly  high  price  of  honey  and  the  urging  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Department  for  the  production  of  every  ounce  of  produce  possible,  you  as  a 
beekeeper  are  going  to  do  your  part  and  have  probably  already  made  up  your 
mind  to  increase  your  holdings  in  bees  to  the  limit  of  your  capacity  in  caring  for 
them. 

Possibly,  however,  you  have  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  greatly  to  your 
interest  to  get  in  your  orders  for  bee  supplies  now. 

Frpiirlits  arp  Slow  The  congestion  of  last  year  may  be  repeated.  Many 
±  icigiiLo  die  oiijw  beekeepers  who  ordered  their  supplies  in  February 
were  barely  able  to  get  delivery  in  time  for  the  white  clover  flow.  Others  had 
to  cancel  orders,  and  still  others  had  supplies  arrive  after  the  critical  storing 
period  was  over.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO  LET  YOUR  BEES  WAIT  A 
DAY  ON  DELAYED  FREIGHT  SHIPMENTS. 

TToT-Kr  CirAf^r-  TliarTkiinte    We  Want  as  many  early  orders  as  possible. 

Save  You  Money  too  large  proportion  of  beekeepers  order  their 

•^  supplies.     This  is  why  we  can  make  a  closer 

price  for  an  order  sent  in  before  the  new  year  opens.  If  your  bankers  were  to 
offer  you  fifteen  per  cent  interest  on  your  deposits,  you  would  certainly  grab  the 
chance.  A  three  or  four  per  cent  discount  on  supplies  for  ordering  them  three 
months  earlier  than  usual  means  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  interest  on  your  money 
for  tne  year,  and  you  have  your  goods  on  time,  without  fail. 

Send  Us  a  List  of  Your  Requirements.     We  are  in  a  Posi- 
tion to  Give  You  a  Very  Close  Estimate  for  Early  Order. 


Are  You  Throwing  Money  Away? 

No?  But  are  you  throwing  away  old  combs,  small  lots  of  capping?,  or  else 
beeswax  scrapings  and  propolis  from  the  tops  of  your  frames  when  you  clean 
them?  If  not,  perhaps  you  are  melting  up  your  combs  in  an  old-fashioned  way 
and  getting  only  about  half  the  wax  out  of  them. 

Many  beekeepers  last  year  secured  their  season's  supply  of 

Dadant's  Foundation 

by  sending  in  their  combs  and  cappings  to  be  renr'erei  into  beeswax  and  made 
up  into  foundation.  Our  high-pressure  steam  outfits  get  aU  the  wax  possible, 
save  these  same  beekeepers  an  unpleasant  job  and  return  more  beeswax  in  the 
shape  of  foundation  than  they  could  get  by  the  extra  work  themselves.  If  you 
prefer  we  will  pay  you  HIGHEST  CASH  PRICE  for  all  beeswax  rendered. 

— Send  For  Our  Terms — 

WE  WANT  BEESWAX— ASK  US  FOR  OUR  BEST  PRICES 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 


E 
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EDITORIAL 


THK  NP:W  year  of  1918  opens  with  very 
unusual  promise  for  beekeepers.  That  prom- 
ise is  one  of  con- 
The  Outlook 
and  the  Oppor- 
tunity for  1918 


tinned  high  prices 
for  their  honey. 
Those  prices  now 
are  the  highest 
ever  known,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  they  will  probably  be  high  next  sum- 
mer— just  how  high  in  dollars  and  cents  we 
cannot  say,  because  so  much  depends  on  lo- 
cal conditions.  Last  season 's  crop  left  in 
the  hands  of  beekeepers  and  in  storage  is 
very  small.  There  is  only  a  little  left  at  the 
retail  stores,  and  that  little  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. If  producers  last  year  had  secured 
double  and  treble  what  they  ever  did  before, 
it  is  our  opinion  the  market  would  still  be 
almost  bare  of  honey.  So  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  produce  that  much,  prices  would 
still  be  high  and  every  pound  would  be  taken. 

The  use  of  sugar  is  to  be  cut  down  by 
the  United  States  Food  Administration  still 
loTver  to  3  lbs.  a  month  per  person,  or  a 
little  more  than  one-third  the  normal* 
amount  consumed.  The  nations  of  Europe, 
so  far  as  sugar  is  concerned,  are  in  worse 
condition  than  we,  for  while  they  have  sugar, 
the  amount  is  much  smaller  than  in 
the  United  States.  Europe  is  crying  for 
sugar,  and  must  have  it.  To  make  up  for 
the  shortage  she  bought  honey  last  season  in 
enormous  quantities  and  by  the  shipload,  and 
is"  still  trying  to  get  it.  She  will  be  eager 
to  get  the  new  crop  as  soon  as  it  is  avail- 
able. 

In  addition  to  the  enormous  demand  for 
honey  by  the  allies,  the  old  avenues  of  trade 
in  this  country  are  scouring  the  country  to 
find  honey.  Since  the  war  began,  and  since 
the  wide  increase  of  advertising,  honey,  so 
far  from  being  a  luxury,  is  coming  to  be 
recognized  in  this  country  as  a  staple  article 
of  food.  When  sugar  can  be  obtained  only 
in  limited  quantities,  honey  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute that  can  be  used,  and  the  housewife 
is  using  honey  as  she  never  did  before  and, 
what  is  more,  hor.ey  has  gone  into  her  home 
to  stay. 

The  time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago 
either,  when  the  beekeeper  who  produced  his 
honey  had  to  find  a  buyer;  and  even  then  he 
had  to  shade  the  price   down,   down,   down, 


*The   per    ( apita    consumption    of   su^ar    is    about 
90  lbs.  in  the  United  States. 


in  order  to  make  a  sale.  Today  the  tables 
are  turned.  The  beekeepers  are  staying  at 
home,  and  the  buj-ers  are  coming  to  them.  It 
is  not  the  beekeepers  who  are  shading  their 
prices  now.  It  is  the  buyers,  one  after  an- 
other, who  are  coming  across  with  more  and 
more  money. 

Only  recently  we  came  across  a  case  where 
a  producer  had  a  little  honey.  The  buyer 
asked  him  how  much  he  would  take  for  it. 
Ke  named  an  advanced  price.  The  buyer 
came  back,  saying  he  could  not  pay  it,  and 
the  beekeeper  began  to  think  he  had  put 
the  price  too  high.  The  next  mail  brought 
another  letter  from  the  buyer,  saying  he 
Had  concluded  to  take  all  his  honey  at  the 
price  stated;  and  so  on  it  goes. 

Even  tho  there  should  be  an  early  world 
peace,  the  price  would  still  be  high  on  every- 
thing, including  honey.  All  food  supplies 
are  short,  and  will  be  for  some  time  after 
the  great  war  is  over. 

Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it  is 
important  that  the  beekeepers  of  tliis  country 
and  Canada  speed  up.  They  have  the  great- 
est opportunity  they  ever  had.  They  owe 
it  as  a  duty  to  themselves,  and,  more  than 
all  elsC;  they  owe  it  as  a  duty  not  only  to 
their  country  and  to  their  allies  but  to  a 
whole  hungry  world.  As  long  as  the  war 
lasts,  sugar  will  continue  to  be  held  down 
to  very  small  amomits  per  capita  consumption 
— not  enough  to  supply  a  balanced  ration  to 
each  family.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  pa- 
triotic duty  on  the  part  of  every  beekeeper 
to  help  make  up  this  balanced  ration,  be- 
cause honey  is  now  a  recognized  and  neces- 
sary food,  like  wheat,  potatoes,  and  meat. 
It  is  far  more  valuable  as  an  energy-pro- 
ducer than  any  one  of  those  three;  and 
while,  possibly,  no  better  than  sugar,  it  is 
more  easily  assimilated  and  has  flavor. 

In  order' to  speed  ujj,  the  beekce-per  should 
be  prepared.  That  means  he  should  have  his 
equipment  ready,  and  what  additional  sup- 
plies ho  needs  ordered  early.  A  little  later 
on  there  will  be  a  greater  congestion  of 
freight  than  now,  and  it  is  already  bad 
enough.  As  freights  are  slow,  the  beekeeper 
will  do  well  to  buy  of  his  nearest  dealer  in 
order  to  save  long  hauls.  If  he  has  not  al- 
ready made  up  his  bill  of  requirements  he 
should  do  it  before  the  next  mail  goes  out. 
And  even  then  his  supplies  may  not  arrive 
any  too   early.     The  beekeeper  who  defers 
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ordering  for  a  month  or  two  may  get  his 
supplies  too  late  for  the  season.  As  the 
war  continues,  the  congestion  of  freight 
will  be  even  more  acute;  and  supplies  de- 
livered as  late  as  April  and  May  may  not 
give  the  beekeeper  time  to  nail  them  up  and 
have  them  ready. 

As  to  what  goods  he  should  order,  we  may 
bo  able  to  give  a  hint.  The  demand  is  go- 
ing to  be  ten  to  one  for  extracted  honey  as 
against  comb.  Yes,  it  may  be  even  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  While  comb  honey  will  bring 
a  higher  price  than  extracted,  there  have 
been  some  instances  where  extracted  has 
brought  as  much  or  even  more.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  comb  honey  in  large  lots 
must  be  sold  before  freezing  weather  sets  in. 
Extracted  can  be  sold  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  thus  enabling  the  producer  to  get  the 
best  price  available  for  the  whole  season. 
Comb  honey  is  not  in  demand  for  export, 
while  extracted  is.  80  we  would  say  to  the 
large  producer  who  expects  to  sell  in  a 
large  way,  when  you  make  up  your  bill  of 
requirements  for  supplies,  bear  these  chang- 
ed conditions  in  mind.  The  small  producer 
of  comb  honey  who  is  assured  of  a  good 
market  at  good  prices  (probably  local) 
should  consider  well  before  changing  over  to 
the  Droduction  of  extracted  honey.  This  may 
apply  in  a  few  cases  to  some  large  pro- 
ducers of  comb  honey.  In  either  case  the 
beekeeper  will  need  all  the  bees  that  he  is 
able  to  winter.  Even  if  he  winters  them  all, 
there  will  be  an  enormous  demand  for  bees 
in  package  form;  and  the  beekeeper  who  ex- 
pects to  get  bees  from  the  South  should  place 
his  order  a1  once.  It  is  not  always  wise  to 
buy  from  those  who  quote  the  lowest  prices, 
foT  the  man  who  quotes  too  low  is  apt  to 
be  swamped  with  orders  that  he  cannot  fill 
till  too  late,  and,  in  addition,  may  send  stock 
that  is  dear  at  any  price. 

Be  sure  to  specify  that  bees  are  to  bo 
delivered  not  later  than  a  certain  date;  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  enforce  this  demand 
by  depositing  your  check  with  a  local  bank 
of  the  shipper,  with  instructions  not  to  honor 
the  check  till  the  bill  of  lading  is  turned 
over  showing  that  the  bees  have  been  ship- 
ped. It  would  be  well  to  stipulate  also  that 
the  check  is  not  to  be  paid  unless  the  bees 
are  shipped  on  or  before  a  certain  date.  In 
most  cases  the  Northern  beekeeper  wants 
his  bees  shipped  in  early  spring  or  not  at 
all;  and  this  plan  of  procedure  will  keep 
the  money  in  the  bank  till  the  bees  are  on 
the  way  and  insure  good  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  shipper. 


MANY  BEEKEEPERS,  whose  bees  have 
gone  into  winter  quarters  with  doubtful  sup- 
plies of  stores,  are  con- 
Eugar  for  Feeding  fronted  with  this  very 
Next  Spring  serious     question :       If 

I    need    it,    can    I    get 
sugar  to  feed  my  bees? 

It  will  be   remembered   that  last  fall   the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  took  over  control 


of  the  sugar  supply  and  directed  that  a  fam- 
ily could  get  only  two  pounds  at  a  time. 
Very  'recently  the  Food  Administration  has 
cut  the  sugar  allowance  for  domestic  uses 
down  to  three  pounds  per  month  per  person, 
which  is  only  a  little  more  than  one-third 
the  normal  fjcr  capita  consumption  of  sugar 
per  annum. 

Many  beekeepers  last  fall  found  their 
colonies  short  of  food,  and,  expecting  to 
feed,  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of 
sugar  shortage.  The  result  was  they  let  their 
colonies  go  into  winter  quarters  short  of 
stores,  hoping  that  they  would  be  able  to  get 
sugar  next  spring. 

The  beekeepers  who  attended  the  various 
conventions  of  state  associations  recently 
held  expressed  considerable  anxiety  at  these 
conventions  as  to  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  get  any  sugar  next  spring.  Some 
expressed  the  fear  that  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  colonies  would  die  from  starvation. 

Mr.  B.  F,  Kindig,  secretary  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Beekeepers '  Association,  found  in 
his  state  that  many  colonies  were  put  up  for 
winter  short  of  stores,  and  he  wrote  us,  ask- 
ing us  to  get  in  touch  with  the  powers-that- 
be  at  Washington,  to  the  end  that  sugar 
might  be  obtained  for  the  beekeepers.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  addressed  a  note  to  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in- 
closing Mr.  Kindig 's  letter,  suggesting  that 
he  go  in  person  before  the  Food  Administra- 
tion and  explain  the  situation.  We  gave  it 
as  our  opinion  that  every  pound  of  sug^r 
given  to  the  bees  would  enable  them  to  turn 
back  10  lbs.  of  honey;  and  we  hoped  that 
he  would  explain  to  the  Food  Administration 
that  thousands  of  colonies  would  die  unless 
they  could  have  sugar  the  coming  winter  and 
spring.  As  the  time  was  getting  late  we 
asked  him  to  wire  us  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigation, as  we  were  about  to  go  to  press 
with  this  issue.     This  he  did  as  follows: 

Washington,    D.    C,    Dec.    16,    1917. 

Food  Administration,  realizing  importance  of  sav- 
ing bees,  have  ■willingly  endeavored  to  help  bee- 
keepers to  secure  sugar  in  urgent  cases  reported, 
but  no  announcement  of  this  was  made,  as  shortly 
after  Jan.  1  sugar  should  be  generally  available. 
Beekeepers  can  save  colonies  by  using  hard  candy 
or  svrup  fed  on  warm  days. 

Phillips. 

The  Israelites  of  old  could  not  make  bricks 
of  clay  without  straw;  neither  can  the  bee- 
keepers make  bricks  of  candy  without  sugar! 
But,  we  infer  from  this  telegram  that  the 
Food  Administration  has  in  some  cases  di- 
rected that  beekeepers,  who  have  written, 
be  allowed  sufficient  sugar  to  feed  their  bees. 
O.  L.  Hershiser,  of  New  York  state,  whom 
we  met  at  the  Toronto  convention,  said  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  permit  from 
the  Food  Administration  to  get  all  the  sugar 
he  needed  for  his  bees  to  keep  them  from 
starving.  All  that  Mr.  Hershiser  had  to  do 
was  to  present  a  letter  from  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  any  grocer  or  wholesale 
house,  who  was  thereby  authorized  to  give 
hi?i)  the  sugar  he  needed.  ->' 

We  have  no  doubt,  from  what  Dr.  Phillips 
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writes,  that  others  can  do  likewise  in  case 
there  should  be  a  shortage  of  sugar  next 
sirring.  The  Administration,  howevcT,  feels 
that  there  Avill  be  no  shortage  after  Jan.  1, 
altho  some  high  authorities  on  sugar  say  this 
relief  cannot  come  before  Feb.  1  or  even 
later. 

Claus  Spreckels,  in  an  interview  before 
the  Senate  Committee,  declared  that  1,323,- 
000  tons  more  of  sugar  had  been  produced 
this  year  than  last  for  the  world 's  usage. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  the  shortage  was  due 
to  too  much  official  red  tape.  However  that 
may  be,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted,  we  have 
been  told  time  and  again  that  plenty  of 
sugar  Avas  going  to  be  available.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  has  seemed  to  become  scarcer 
up  to  this  time. 

If  what  President  Jager  has  said  else- 
where is  true,  that  there  is  little  or  no  sugar 
in  Europe,  when  this  surplus  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  speaks  of  becomes  available  it  will 
likelj'  be  sent  to  Europe.  In  view  of  the 
crying  need  of  sugar  thruout  the  world  there 
will  be  a  big  and  constant  demand  for  sugar, 
and  for  honey  also. 

Altho  the  U.  S.  Food  Administi-ation  has 
not  yet  declared  a  policy  or  method  of  pro- 
cedure in  furnishing  beekeepers  with  sugar 
necessary  for  feeding  their  bees,  yet  we  be- 
lieve that  this  will  be  done.  The  govern- 
ments of  both  France  and  Switzerland  l>ave 
attended  to  providing  for  the  needs  of  bee- 
keepers in  those  countries  for  sugar.  It  is 
in  no  way  probable  that  the  United  States 
Government  will  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  do 
otherwise. 


WE  HAVE  TAKEN  in  practically  the  entire 
series  of  state  conventions,  comprisina:  Il- 
linois, Ohio,  West- 
The  Demuth  ern  New  York, 
Method  of  Michigan,      Iowa, 

Wintering  Minnesota,   Wiscon- 

sin, and  Ontario. 
Canada.  At  each  of  these  conventions  we 
carried  along  one  of  those  inner  cases  as 
described  in  our  last  issue,  page  921.  Con- 
trary to  what  we  had  expected,  the  largest 
lieekeepers  believe  that  there  is  much  in  that 
method  of  wintering,  and  thought  it  well 
worthy  of  a  trial. 

We  learned  in  Michigan  of  one  man  who 
had  tried  it,  and  found  it  to  be  successful; 
but  his  objection  to  it  was  the  work  of  pack- 
ing and  unpacking. 

At  other  conventions  we  encountered  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  ten-frame  colony 
could  be  squeezed  down  to  seven  frames; 
and  others  expressed  a  fear  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  give  the  bees  more  room 
for  brood  in  the  spring,  before  it  would  be 
wise  to  unpack. 

Chalon  Fowls,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  whom 
we  have  often  made  reference,  would  over- 
come the  last  objection  by  making  the  inner 
case  capable  of  holding  eight  instead  of 
seven  frames,  as  shown  in  our  December  is- 
sue.    He  thinks  a  ten-frame  colony  could  be 


squeezed  down  to  eight  in  the  fall,  and  an 
eight-frame  would  leave  all  the  room  that 
would  be  needed  for  brood  up  to  the  time 
of  un])acking.  He  admits,  however,  that  he 
prefers  a  seven-frame  capacity,  provided 
there  was  a  chance  to  give  sufficient  room  in 
the  spring.  It  might  be  advisable  for  the 
beekeeper  who  jiroposes  to  winter  by  this 
plan  next  fall  to  make  a  thoro  trial  of  both 
seven  and  eight  frame  inner  cases,  to  de- 
termine which  is  bettC'i-  adapted  to  his  needs. 


IT  WILL  BE  remembered  that  some  time 
ago  Francis  Jager,  Professor  of  Apiculture 
in  the  University  of 
Honey  and  Minnesota,  and  also 
.Other  Sweets  President  of  the  Na- 
'in  Europe  tional  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, was  sent  to 
Europe  by  the  United  States  Government  as 
a  deputy  commissioner  to  investigate  the 
Eed  Cross  conditions  in  Servia.  As  he 
speaks  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Europe 
he  w^as  eminently  fitted  fo'i-  the  job.  In  our 
last  issue  we  announced  that  he  was  about 
to  return.  He  arrived  home  on^y  a  few  davs 
ago.  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him 
at  the  Minnesota  beekeepers '  convention 
where  he  told  us  something  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Europe. 

He  is  now  a  commissioned  officer  with  the 
rank  of  major,  wearing  the  uniform  indicat- 
ing that  rank.  It  would  be  impossible,  he 
said,  in  explanation,  to  go  anywhere  in  Eu- 
rope without  a  commission  and  a  uniform. 
One  of  the  questions  we  aeked  was  how  hon- 
ey was  selling  in  Europe.  In  answer  he  ex- 
hibited some  samples  he  brought  home  of 
what  he  was  sure  was  American  honey,  judg- 
ing it  by  the  color  and  taste.  He  showed 
a  half-pound  jar  that  was  selling  at  55 
cents,  and  pound  jars  for  $1.10  retail,  and 
they  were  very  much  in  demand  at  that. 
The  honey  was  of  good  body  and  flavor,  some 
of  it  mountain  sage,  some  of  it  clover,  and 
some  from  other  well-known  American 
sources. 

As  to  what  the  nations  of  Europe  are  us- 
ing in  the  shape  of  sweets  or  sugar,  he  said 
that  the  German  population  had  no  sugar 
of  any  sort,  and  were  using  saccharino.  This 
has  absolutely  no  food  value,  and,  we  are 
told  on  good  authority,  is  a  cumulative 
poison.  The  allies  were  using  some  sac- 
charine, but  they  had  a  little  sugar  at  the 
hospitals  and  at  some  of  the  barracks;  but 
honey  was  the  real  sweet*  which  any  one 
could  buy,  providing  he  had  the  price. 

There  is  no  prospect,  according  to  Profes- 
sor Jager,  that  the  great  war  will  cease  for 
two  or  three  years  to  come.  The  conditions 
there,  he  says,  are  indescribable,  unbelieva- 
ble; that  we  in  America  know  nothing  of  the 


*  It  should  be  remembered  that  Professor  Jager 
wa.s  in  Europe  when  there  was  a  suerar  shortage. 
Whether  the  situation  has  since  been  relieved,  as 
would  be  indicated  by  the  statement  of  Claus 
Spreckels,  that  there  was  no  shortage,  we  do  not 
know. 
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suffering  and  privations  thruout  all  Europe. 

He  told  of  one  beekeeper,  whose  name  we 
have  forgotten.  This  man  had  been  driven 
out  of  house  and  home.  He  gathered  together 
a  few  bees  and  established  a  little  apiary. 
He  also  built  a  little  shack  of  a  building  that 
he  called  home,  when — bang!  a  shell  struck 
his  premises,  tore  up  his  little  apiary,  scat- 
tered the  hives  right  and  left,  and  tore  out 
the  whole  side  of  his  house.  Said  Mr.  Bee- 
keeper, ' '  Look  at  those  bees.  What  a  mess 
I  have  got!  "  And  then  Jager  significantly 
remarked,  ' '  He  never  said  a  word  about  the 
damage  to  his  house— it  was  only  of  those 
blessed  boes  that  he  lost.  That  man,"  said 
he,  "  is  a  real  beekeeper,  and  we  ought  to 
make  him  a  life  member  of  the  National 
Beekeepers '   Association. ' ' 

Professor  Jager  was  expecting  to  go  on 
to  Washington  within  two  or  three  days  to 
submit  his  report. 


SINCE  THE  AETICLE  on  page  10,  entitled 
"  Sugar    for    Feeding    Next    Spring, "_   was 
written     and     printed, 
Direct  from  we  have  received  from 

the  U.  S.  Food  the    U.    S.    Food    Ad- 

Administration  ministration   a   t  e  1  e  - 

gram  in  reply  to  one  of 
our  own  asking  just  what  beekeepers  could 
expect  from  the  Food  Administration  in  case 
sugar  be  needed  for  feeding.  This  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  21,   1917. 
E.  R.   Boot,  Editor   Gleanings   in   Bee   Culture, 

Afedina,    0. : — 

Food  administration  has  endeavored  to  help  bee- 
keepers secure  supplies  of  sugar  in  urgent  cases 
reported.  If  sugar  is  not  absolutely  needed  at  this 
time  to  keep  bees  alive,  would  prefer  that  purchases 
be  deferred.  Sugar  should  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  after  middle  of  January  or  first  of  Febru- 
ary so  that  beekeepers  should  experience  no  trouble 
securing  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  their  needs. 
U.   S.  Food  Administration. 

While  this  direct  word  from  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration to  the  beekeepers  is  not  specific 
as  to  just  when  and  how  beekeepers  can  se- 
cure sugar  for  feeding,  it  implies  clearly  that 
their  sugar  needs  will  be  met.  With  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  sugar  shortage  will  be  re- 
lieved within  a  month,  the  Food  Administra- 
tion asks  only  what  is  reasonable  in  sug- 
gesting that  beekeepers  at  this  time  defer 
their  sugar  purchases  just  so  far  as  possible. 
Hon 't  buv  sugar  for  feeding  until  absolutely 
necessary — then  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion will  help  you. 


IN  OUR  November  issue,  page  830,  we 
mentioned  some  of  the  difficulties  in  getting 

queens  thru  the  mails 
Queens  for  Export  to  foreign  countries. 
Not  Fumigated  and      how      successful 

shipments  were  below 
the  average  of  a  few  years  ago.  Among 
other  things  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps 


the  fumigation  of  mail  matter  to  foreign 
countries  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease 
in  the  human  family  might  be  the  reason 
why  the  percentages  of  losses  were  greater 
than  formerly.  We  took  the  matter  up  with 
the  Postoffice  Department  at  Washington, 
inquiring  whether  packages  of  queen-bees  to 
foreign  countries  were  fumigated  either  be- 
fore leaving  this  country  or  on  arrival  at 
point  of  destination.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Department  will  explain: 
Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Division  of  Foreign  Mails. 

Mail-sacks  are  not  subjected  to  fumigation  at  this 
office  previous  to  despatch  to  foreign  countries,  and, 
as  far  as  is  known,  no  disinfection  occurs  at  destina- 
tion. It  is  believed  the  death  of  the  bees  may  be 
due  to  detention  of  mails  abroad,  probably  while 
awaiting  examination  by  censor.      J.   G.   Patten, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,   Oct.   26,   1917.  Postmaster. 


JUST  AS  WE  go  to  press  with  the  last  side 
of  the  last   form   we   receive   a   letter   from 

A.  I.  Root,  now  in 
Air  ("free  as  Florida.      He,    as    our 

air  ")  for  Run-  readers  will  remember, 

ning  Automobiles         has    been    working    on 

the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing the  trade  winds  of  Florida  drive  his  auto- 
mobile instead  of  using  gasoline.  He  has 
been  having  some  extensive  correspondence 
with  the  Wind  Electric  Co.,  of  Wyndmere, 
North  Dakota,  that  builds  windmills  for 
charging  storage  batteries  large  enough  to 
drive  an  electric  automobile.  The  result  of 
this  correspondence  is  shown  in  the  letter 
below. 

On  this  18th  of  December  I  have  just  received 
a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  my  electric  windmill  for 
charging  the  batteries  of  my  electric  auto  will  be 
shipped  at  once  from  Wyndmere,  North  Dakota,  and 
that  the  inventor  will  come  with  it  to  see  that  it 
is  properly  installed.  Of  course  I  am  happy.  I  will 
tell  jou  about  my  garden   and  chickens  later. 


9S= 


.«= 


=» 


J.    W.    TINSLEY,    Ames,    la.,    at   the   Iowa 
convention,  reported  that  he  had  tried  paint- 
ing hot  wax  on  the  sur- 
Painting  Founda-  face  of  full  sheets  of 

tion  with  foundation    in    brood- 

Hot  Wax  frames,    and    that    he 

had  found  the  result  to 
be  very  satisfactory.  He  had  tested  out 
both  painted  and  unpainted,  and  found  the 
former  showed  no  stretch  of  comb  in  draw- 
ing out.  He  uses  enough  hot  wax  to  make 
the  sheet  weigh  about  50  per  cent  more. 

Considerable  discussion  followed,  some  of 
which  showed  that  this  method  was  rather 
wasteful  of  wax,  at  present  high  prices;  and 
that  the  use  of  more  horizontal  wires  near 
the  top  of  the  frame  would  prevent  all 
stretch  or  sag.  Beeswax  is  expensive;  and 
if  we  can  prevent  sagging  by  any  scheme 
of  wiring  we  are  that  much  ahead,  because 
fine  wire  is  inexpensive.  Moreover,  a  frame 
well  wired  will  hold  the  comb  in  place,  no 
matter  how  much  rough  usage  it  may  re- 
ceive in  shipping  or  in  the  extractor. 
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A  Boiled-down  Summaty  of  the  Valuable  Points  in  my  Life  and  in  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture  for  the  Past  Fifty  Years 


PerhaiJS  I  should  explain  to  our  readers 
that  Huber  has  been  hard  at  work  with  me 
in  making  the  material  for  a  book  that  will 
contain  a  review  of  my  life  and  the  prob- 
lems in  bee  culture  that  have  been  thrashed 
out  during  the  past  50  years  or  more;  for 
we  have  included  the  writings  of  "  Nov- 
ice, "  as  I  was  called  at  that  early  day,  taken 
from  the  American  Bee  Journal  where  they 
were  published  several  years  before  Glean- 
ings was  started. 

Between  1873  and  1876  I  made  many  ex- 
periments in  regard  to  feeding.'  I  even  went 
so  far  as  to  feed  a  whole  barrel  of  sugar  to 
a  colony — of  course  late  in  the  fall  after 
honey  had  ceased  to  come  in.  I  also,  at  the 
same  time,  made  experiments  in  chaff  pack- 
ing, and  brought  out  what  I  called  my  chaff 
hive.  It  was  during  these  early  days,  too, 
that  I  was  making  experiments  with  the 
first  all-metal  honey-extractors  and  the 
"  one-pound"  sections. 

Below  is  a  sample  of  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions that  T  came  to  at  that  early  date.  I 
give  place  to  it  here  to  show  how  my  whole 


mind  was  focused  on  the  bees.  You  see  that 
even  then  I  was  advocating  the  let-alone 
plan. 

"  Of  all  the  blunders  in  bee  culture,  I 
feel  that  there  are  few  greater  than  fussing 
to  get  the  honey  out  of  combs  where  it  is 
nicely  sealed  up,  and  then  fussing  still  more 
to  get  it  back  again  in  the  same  combs.  I 
would  even  give  up  feeding  whenever  possi- 
ble. Why,  just  think  of  it!  the  best  colony 
in  my  apiary  in  the  spring  of  1876  had  not 
had  one  minute 's  time  expended  on  it  for 
the  previous  six  months.  At  that  rate  one 
person  could  take  care  of  a  thousand  hives 
until  the  time  for  surplus  honey  comes." — 
Gleanings,  p.  130,  1876. 

At  the  present  time  I  cannot  tell  you  just 
when  the  publication  of  this  story  of  my  life 
and  work  will  be  begun.  It  will  be  printed 
serially  in  Gleanings  first  and  then  brought 
out  in  book  form.  You  may  rest  assured, 
however,  that  as  a  book  it  will  be  offered 
very  low  (considering  the  amount  of  valua- 
ble matter)  to  the  readers  of  Gleanings. 

A.   I.    ROOT. 


A.   I.    Root  reading-  the  last  pages  of    his   autobiograpUv 


November,    1917. 
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INEXPENSIVE  WINTERING 

ers    the 
An  Ordinary  Hire  Packed  Inside  of 
a  Long  Idea  Hire;  also  a  Regular 
Hive  on  End.  Inside  of  Three  Supers 

By  E.  R.  Root 


N  these  col- 
umn a  we 
have  f  r  e  - 
quently  mention- 
ed the  Long  Idea 
hive  as  used  by 
the  late  O.  6. 
Poppleton,  0  f 
Stuart,-  Florida 
—  a  hive  that 
has  24  or  30  brood-frames  all  in  one  story. 
The  advantages  of  this  hive  have  been 
pointed  out — it  has  a  large  capacity,  and  dur- 
ing the  season  there  is  no  heavy  lifting  of 
supers  such  as  one  encounters  when  run- 
ning a  three-story  standard  Langstroth  hive 
on  the  tiering-up  principle.  It  will  be  re- 
membeTed  that  Mr.  Poppleton  used  this  hive 
because,  as  the  season  progressed,  he  could 
expand  the  brood-nest  without  putting  on 
upper  stories,  so  that  during  the  entire  ex- 
tracting season  it  would  not  be  necessary 
for  him  to  lift  anything  heavier  than  a 
brood-frame  or  a  hive-cover.  A  number  of 
writers  have  suggested  that  this  big  hori- 
zontally expanded  hive  with  only  one  story 
would  be  excellent  for  wintering.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  select  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  the  heaviest  and  best  combs,  contract- 
ing the  brood-nest  down  to  about  eight 
combs.  These  are  then  put  into  an  eight- 
frame  hive-body  or  an  inner  case  set  length- 
wise in  the  big  horizontal  hive  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  A  suitable  bridge  or  covered  run- 
way connects  the  inner  and  outer  entrance 
which  may  be  at  the  side  or  the  end.  The 
illustration,  Fig.  1,  shows  the  entrance  at  the 
far  end  of  the  hive. 


A  n  ordinary 
snper-cover  cov- 
ers the  inner 
hive,  then  pack- 
ing material  is 
poured  between 
the  outer  and  in- 
ner hive.  There 
must  now  be  pro- 
vided a  shallow 
super  made  of  cheap  lumber  to  go  on  the 
top  of  the  outer  hive,  and  to  hold  the  pack- 
ing on.  (See  Fig.  2.)  This  gives  us  a  colony 
well  packed  in  a  double-walled  hive;  and  be- 
yond the  shallow  rim,  to  told  the  packing  oa 
top,  there  is  no  other  equipment  required 
provided  one  already  has  eight  or  ten  frame 
hives.  If  he  does  not  have  these,  he  can 
make  an  inner  case.  In  either  case  the  ex- 
pense of  packing  bees  is  very  small. 

The  colony  can  be  left  in  the  inner  hive 
till  late  in  the  spring  or  until  the  oees  begin 
to  need  room,  at  which  time  they  can  be 
unpacked  and  the  inner  hive  removed,  when 
the  frames  are  turned  around  the  other  way 
and  additional  combs  given.  The  outer  en- 
trance and  the  outer  appearance  of  the  hive 
remains  just  the  same. 

With  this  hive,  the  beekeeper  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  expand  the  brood-nest  as  much  as 
he  pleases  daring  the  entire  season  without 
any  heavy  liftii'g — a  feature  taut  will  be 
appreciated  by  women  and  oMer  men  who 
cannot  very  well  lift  the  heavy  supers  of 
the    ordinary   ten-frame    hive. 

We  are  trying  some  colonies  on  this  plan, 
and  shall  be  able  to  give  our  readers  a  re- 
port next  spring. 


Fig.  1. — Long  Idea  Iiive  serving  as  a  winter  case 
for  a  single-walled  eight-frame  hive. 


Fig.   2. — Front  view  of  the  Long  Idea  hive  with 
an   e.xtra  rim  set  on  to  hold  sufficient  packing. 
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Fig.  3. — Ten-frame  hive  standing  on  end  with  a  super  cover  taeked  on  the  bottom,  and  a  queen-excluder 
on  the  top.  Before  nailing,  the  super-cover  is  slid  up  enough  to  make  an  entrance  at  the  lower  end,  then 
a  cleat  is  nailed  on  as  shown,   to  support  the  packing. 


THE  MODIFIED  DEMUTH  PLAN 
OF  WINTEEING. 
At  the  Ohio  state  convention  at  Lima,  the 
secretary,  Ernest  Kohn,  after  hearing  onr 
description  of  the  Demuth  plan  of  wintering 
as  illustrated  on  page  921,  December,  aslced 
why  we  needed  to  have  a  special  inner  case 
at  all;  he  mentioned  using  an  eight  or  ten 
frame  super  and  standing  it  on  end  in  an- 
other hive-body  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
leave  a  packing-space  on  the  sides  and  one 
end.  What  he  was  driving  at  will  be  more 
clearly  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  His  idea  is  that 
without  making  any  special  device  or  inner 
case,  one  may  utilize  the  material  already 
present  in  a  well-regulated  extracted-honey 
apiary.  On  coming  home  we  arranged  the 
combination  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  brood- 
nest  was  lifted  off  its  hive-bottom  and  an 
empty  hive-body  put  on  in  its  stead.  On  the 
top  of  the  brood-nest  was  tacked  a  queen- 
excluder,  after  nailing  two  5/16  inch  cleats 
between  the  excluder  and  the  frames  to  hold 
the  latter  in  position.  See  Fig.  4.  The  bottom 
of  the  hive-body  was  covered  with  a  super- 
cover  or  bee-escape  board  made  to  project  be- 
yond one  end  about  two  inches,  and  then  tack- 
ed in  place.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  pro- 
vide an  entrance  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  so  the  bees  can  get  out.  At  the  sides 
and  top  of  this  opening  was  tacked  a  strip 
of  wood  to  prevent  the  packing  from  clos- 
ing up  the  inner  entrance.  The  whole  thing 
is  then  placed  on  the  regular  bottom-board 
and  then  shoved  tight  against  the  front 
end  of  the  hive  so  that  the  frames  are  stand- 
ins  on  end  and  crosswise  of  the  outer  hive. 


Common  forest  leaves  are  now  packed  in 
around  the  sides  and  back  of  the  inner  case 
now  on  end.  Another  hive-body  is  then  put 
on,  and  more  leaves  packed  in.  Last  of  all, 
another  hive-body  or  a  shallow  super  is  put 
on  top.     This  is  likewise  filled  with  leaves. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Dr.  Kohn's  scheme 
of  wintering  requires  no  other  equipment 
than  that  found  in  the  regular  extracting 
apiary.  If  one  had  an  extra  super-cover  he 
would  not  need  to  use  the  queen-excluder; 
but  the  queen-excluder  will  hold  the  pack- 
ing away  from  the  top  of  the  frames  just  as 
well,  provided  leaves  are  used.  The  excluder 
would  not  be  satisfactory  if  sawdust  or  fine 
shavings  were  used. 

We  see  no  reason  why  this  scheme  of  pack- 
ing should  not  be  very  satisfactory  for 
wintering;  but  in  order  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults, the  super  should  be  placed  on  end 
about  the  first  part  of  September  so  the 
bees  may  begin  forming  their  winter  case. 

There  is  one  serious  objection  to  this 
method  of  packing.  It  is  impossible  during 
the  fall  or  spring  to  get  at  the  inner  brood- 
nest  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  queen 
and  the  amount  of  stores,  unless  one  unpacks 
the  whole  hive. 

In  the  fall,  this  trouble  might  be  avoided 
by  using  the  sui^er-cover,  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  inner  hive  before  standing  it 
on  end.  Then  the  bees  could  be  left  un- 
])acked  until  cold  weather.  Just  prior  to 
this  the  inner  hive  could  be  lifted  out,  stood 
up  in  its  former  position,  and  the  frames  ex- 
amined. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  entrance  pas- 
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Fig.  4. — Before  nailing  the  queen-excluder  on  the 
hive  two  cleats  are  tacked  across  to  hold  the  brood- 
frames   in   position. 

sageway  of  a  hive  packed  thus  will  be 
rather  devious,  for  the  entrance  of  the  inner 
hive  is  opposite  the  side  of  the  outer  hive. 
The  bees  will  go  in  at  one  corner,  pass  along 
for  a  distance  of  a  few  inches,  and  then 
turn  to  the  right  under  the  frames  now  stood 
on  end. 

Whichever  of  these  two  methods  is  used, 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  tried  out  in  dif- 
ferent localities  this  plan  of  wintering  with 
frames  on  end.  The  first  allusion  we  find 
to  this  style  of  wintering  is  by  Moses  Quin- 


by  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  p.  447, 
Dec,  1870.  The  following  is  the  plan  as 
there  given: 

' '  For  the  benefit  of  those  using  the  Quinby 
hive,  or  any.  other  hive  in  which  the  frames 
are  supported  by  the  bottom-board,  I  wish 
to  say  now  that  they  may  be  arranged  for 
winter  with  but  very  little  trouble,  and  com- 
bine all  the  advantages  of  the  straw  hive, 
with  manj'  others,  for  outdoor  wintering. 
First,  prepare  the  bottom-board  by  securing 
ventilation  thru  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
will  not  become  obstructed  by  any  dead  bees 
that  happen  to  drop.  Then  arrange  a  pas- 
sageway for  the  bees  from  near  the  center 
to  the  outside  entrance.  Next  get  out  a 
atrip,  one  inch  by  1%,  one  foot  long,  and 
nail,  a  strip  of  hoop  iron  on  one  edge,  pro- 
jecting 14  inch.  This  will  support  the  frames 
in  the  same  manner  as  usual.  Lay  this 
across  the  bottom  and  set  one  end  of  the 
frames  on  it,  hooking  fast  to  the  hoop  iron, 
keeping  the  same  relative  position  of  combs, 
and  all  the  frames  will  stand  just  the  other 
way — across  the  hive — and  be  about  four 
inches  from  every  side  of  the  hive.  Cover 
the  top  of  the  frames  with  canvas,  and  then 
fill  with  soft  straw,  hay,  or  chaff,  or  even 
dry  sawdust,  closely  packed,  even  full.  Open 
one  of  the  ventilators  near  the  top,  and  all 
the  moisture  will  pass  so  very  slowly 
thru  the  straw  that  most  of  the  heat  will 
be  retained  near  the  bees;  and  if  they  are 
in  good  condition  to  start  with  they  will 
be  not  only  safe  but  very  comfortable  all 
winter. ' ' 


W^< 


250   LONG    IDEA   HIVES 

Some  of  the  Ad-vantages  of  Hiues 

Capable  of  Horizontal   Expansion 

Compared  to  Standard  Hi-ves 

By  Freeman  E.  Reeder 


E  have 
low  used 
the  Long 
Idea  hive  for  a 
sufficient  time  to 
make  us  quite 
certain  that  we 
shall  like  it. 
Two  hundred 
and  fifty  col- 
onies is  the  greatest  number  we  have  ever 
had;  but  we  should  like  to  have  three  hun- 
dred in  this  style  of  hive  next  summer. 

When  the  queen  is  old,  and  the  surplus 
combs  contain  drone-cells,  we  are  obliged  to 
use  excluders.  Ordinarily  we  keep  the 
brood-nest  in  the  center  of  the  hive,  use  two 
division-boards,  and  give  the  colony  room 
whenever  needed.  It  is  always  easy  to  give 
more  room,  as  there  are  thirty-two  frames, 
11/4  inches  from  center  to  center.  Near  the 
close  of  the  honey  season  we  shift  the  few 
•remaining  combs  of  brood  and  honey  and. 
give  the  bees  a  comb  to  catch  any  last  drib- 
ble of  honey  that  may  be  gathered. 

We  do  not  attempt  to  produce  much  comb 
honey  with  this  hive,  altho  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  by  using  wide  frames  to  hold  the  sec- 
tions and  keeping  one  frame  of  foundation 


next  to  the 
brood.  Or  if  de- 
sired a  super 
may  be  used  di- 
rectly over  the 
brood-nest,  and 
shifted  later  to 
one  side  for  the 
bees  to  cap. 
Swarming  i  s 
still  a  question,  altho  we  think  we  are 
better  prepared  to  handle  this  problem  with 
the  Long  Idea  hive  than  with  one  that 
must  be  tiered  up.  We  certainly  are  saved 
a  great  deal  of  heavy  lifting.  With  our 
old  hives,  giving  room  in  the  spring  always 
used  to  bother  me;  but  not  so  with  these 
hives  in  which  one  or  more  combs  can  be 
given  at  pleasure.  The  inside  covers  are 
in  three  parts;  and  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  give  them  ventilation  above.  In  addition 
to  the  ventilation  we  find  young  queens  and 
plenty  of  comb  room  helps  to  keep  down 
swarming. 

Unless  we  were  able  to  move  our  bees  we 
should  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  the  business 
entirely.  We  have  found  an  easy  way  of 
moving,  even  with  this  size  of  hive.  Before 
the  time  to  start,  the  bees  are  prepared  by 
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Lon?  Idea  hives  with  a  vengeance.    Freeman  Reeder,  Fisher's  Ferry.  Pa.,  has  250  of  them  in  use. 


putting  the  combs  with  adhering  bees  into 
carrier  boxes  which  are  set  inside  of  the  hive 
until  the  bees  have  settled.  The  boxes  are 
then  screened,  the  entrances  closed,  and  the 
carrier  boxes  are  ready  for  moving.  If  the 
hives  are  made  of  light  stuff  it  is  very  easy 
to  load  and  unload  them.  One  evening  we 
moved  twenty  large  hives  on  a  hay-rack, 
which  seemed  just  about  the  right  convey- 
ance for  this  purpose. 

Since    using   the    Long    Idea    hive    it    has 


seemed  to  us  that  the  bees  work  differently, 
and  also  behave  in  quite  a  different  manner. 
We  think  that  they  sting  less,  and  that  they 
are  driven  from  one  end  of  the  hive  to  the 
other  ver}^  easily  and  with  little  smoke. 

For  wintering  we  pack  the  hives.  This 
is  short  work — two  chaff  division-boards,  one 
cushion,  contracted  entrance  with  storm- 
hood,  and  all  is  completed. 

FEEEMAN  E.   EEEDER. 

Fisher  's  Ferry,  Pa. 


FEEDING     WITHOUT     ROBBING 

IVhy  is  there  danger  from  Robbing 

in  One  Instance  and  no  Indication 

of  such  Trouble  in  Another? 

By  J.  L.  Byer 


IN  Gleanings, 
March,  page 
178,  I  read 
with  considera- 
ble interest  that 
article  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  enti- 
tled, "From 
one  Colony  to 
532. ' '  Twenty- 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Bartlett  started  with  one 
colony,  and  just  22  years  ago  last  May,  the 
first  colony  I  ever  owned  was  bought  for  me 
at  the  sale  where  all  my  great-uncle 's  apiary 
was  disposed  of.  For  the  next  few  years  I 
was  working  on  the  farm  of  150  acres,  and 
found  little  time  to  devote  to  bees — in  fact, 
it  was  five  or  six  years  after  buying  that 
first  colony  that  we  definitely  decided  to  try 
to  make  a  living  from  bees. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  truism  that 
"  comparisons  are  odious;"  but  in  so  far 
as  I  shall  do  any  comparing,  the  advantage 
will  all  be  in  favor  of  friend  Bartlett,  so  I 
think  he  will  bear  with  me  in  my  comments 
on  his  article. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  article  impresses  one  with  the 
idea  that  the  author  is  an  up-to-date  busi- 
ness man,  with  neat  and  efficient  apiaries, 
and  every  thing  spick  and  span.  The  exact 
number  of  colonies,  "532,"  shows  precision. 


Honestly,  I  am 
not  sure  within 
a  ttozen  or  two 
just  how  many 
colonies  we 
have;  but  I 
would  know  on 
my  first  visit,  if 
any  were  ' '  lif t- 
ed"  from  an 
apiary.  Score  one  against  me  for  careless- 
ness on  this  point.  ' '  I  try  "to  keep  my  api- 
aries spick  and  span."  I  am  afraid  that  I 
don 't  do  this,  or  at  least  I  don 't  try  hard 
enough,  for  our  apiaries  certainly  are  not 
alwa.ys  pretty  to  look  at. 

' '  Honey-houses  in  a  presentable  condi- 
tion." Here  again  we  plead  guilty  to  not 
coming  up  to  that  ideal;  for  often  in  the 
rush  of  the  season  our  honey-houses  are  not 
in  shape  to  receive  company. 

"I  won't  have  a  leakv  cover  or  old  rotten 
hive."  These  are  sound  business  principles 
as  claimed  by  friend  Bartlett,  without  a 
doubt;  but  once  more  I  fall  down  lament- 
ably, as  we  certainly  have  quite  a  few  old 
hives  and  possibly  —  no,  probably  —  a  few 
roofs  that  leak  more  or  less.  While  it  is 
true  that,  with  over  700  colonies,  at  least 
GOO  of  which  are  still  in  the  second-hand 
hives  in  which  they  were  bought,  a  fair  ex- 
cuse might  be  given  for  having  old  hives ; 
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yet  I  do  not  try  to  justify  their  use — what 
is  the  use  when  nobody  would  treat  your 
excuse  decently,  even  if  you  made  one?  In 
justice,  tho,  I  would  say  that  at  least  500 
of  my  hives  are  practically  as  good  as  new, 
and  the  other  200  yield  just  as  much  surplus 
per  colony  as  their  better-housed  neighbors. 

Having  said  all  this  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, I  now  come  to  the  main  point  in  the 
article — in  fact,  the  only  point  that  is  not  at 
all  clear  to  me.  With  perfect  hives,  a  uni- 
form equipment,  and  an  excellent  manager, 
why  did  Mr.  Bartlett  have  trouble  with 
robbing  during  fall  feeding  when  using  the 
Miller  feeder?  Dozens  of  beginners  and 
others  have  written  me  on  the  subject  of 
feeding  for  winter  stores,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  I  ever  cautioned  a  single  one  as 
to  any  particular  danger  that  might  arise 
from  robbing. 

For  fifteen  years  at  least,  we  have  each 
fall  had  to  do  some  fall  feeding.  Some 
years  thousands  of  pounds  of  sugar  have 
been  fed.  With  a  mixed  equipment  in  way 
of  hives — good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in  so 
far  as  the  state  of  repair  is  concerned,  and 
using  Miller  feeders  with  square  boxes 
about  four  inches  high  holding  about  twen- 
ty pounds  each — -never  once  did  we  have  a 
case  of  robbing  if  we  except  a  single  case 
of  "peaceable"  robbing  in  the  home  apiary 
two  years  ago.  Our  Miller  feeders  hold 
about  twenty-five  pounds  each;  and  since 
we  do  not  have  enough  feeders  at  each  yard 
to  feed  the  whole  apiary,  we  generally  feed 
two  or  more  yards  at  the  same  time,  alter- 
nating visits  every  other  day.  While  we 
prefer  to  do  the  feeding  in  the  evening,  yet 
if  that  time  is  not  convenient  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  feed  at  any  time  in  the  day. 

NO  ROBBING  EVEN  WHEN  THERE'S 
A  LEAK. 
A  few  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  who 
farmed  and  also  kept  quite  a  nice  little 
apiary,  decided  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 
As  he  would  be  away  till  November,  he 
asked  me  to  feed  his  bees  for  winter.  A 
fall  flow  was  lacking  that  season,  and  much 
feeding  was  necessary.  Altho  busy,  I  prom- 
ised to  help  him  out;  and  before  he  left  he 
provided  all  the  sugar  needed,  telling  me  not 
'to  spare  it.  During  a  hot  spell  in  September 
I  fed  all  those  bees  with  Miller  feeders,  do- 
ing the  work  in  the  early  afternoon,  and 
then  going  to  one  of  my  own  yards  to 
feed  before  coming  home.  Never  was  there 
the  slightest  trouble  from  robbing  under 
those  conditions,  and  every  colony  came 
out  in  rousing  condition  next  spring;  for, 
needless  to  say,  I  made  them  heavy  enough. 
In  feeding,  more  than  once  I  have  had 
feeders  leak  at  first  and  even  run  out  a 
little  at  the  entrance.  But  even  then  no 
robbing  was  ever  done — at  least  I  never 
found  a  single  colony  injured  in  any  way. 
On  rare  occasions  I  have  had  bees  get  in  at 
the  top  of  the  feeder,  but  this  also  never 
resulted  in  robbing.  Truly  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  difference  in  this  matter,  and 


would  welcome  any  help  in  that  line.  Friend 
Iloltermann  once  told  me  that,  with  packed 
hives,  robbing  was  less  in  evidence,  as  bees 
are  more  loath  to  go  thru  the  passage  to  the 
inside  of  the  hive,  since  the  guards  have  a 
better  chance  to  keep  out  intruders.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  mostly  with  packed  hives 
until  the  last  few  years,  during  which  time 
we  have  used  the  inverted  friction-top  pail 
with  punctured  lid — a  feeder  that  is  even 
better  in  our  estimation  than  the  Miller, 
which  was  previously  our  favorite.  As  Mr. 
Bartlett  feeds  very  early  in  the  season,  while 
we  cannot  feed  till  September,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  supers  are  not  off  till  then,  I 
at  first  thought  that  the  difference  in  time 
of  feeding  might  explain  his  trouble.  But 
this  is  not  sufficient  cause;  for  some  years 
ago,  when  we  thought  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  made  in  the  plan  of  feeding  back 
extracted  honey  to  fill  out  sections,  we  di- 
luted honey  and  used  it  freely  in  Miller 
feeders,  yet  no  robbing  was  ever  noticed. 

With  all  the  bees  we  have  handled,  with 
various  kinds  of  hives,  many  colonies  being 
bought  and  transferred  into  other  hives, 
only  once  have  we  lost  a  colony  by  robbing, 
and  that  was  at  the  Cashel  apiary  last  Sep- 
tember. One  very  warm  day  in  September, 
we  happened  to  be  in  the  apiary  and  found 
in  the  honey-house  half  a  dozen  or  so  supers 
taken  off  after  clover  flow,  which  were  wet 
from  the  extractor  and  showed  signs  of 
moths.  Three  colonies  were  each  given  two 
of  these  wet  supers,  and  we  left  the  yard  a 
few  minutes  later,  all  being  quiet.  Two 
days  after,  calling  at  the  yard  again  we 
found  that  one  hive  that  had  been  given 
two  of  these  supers  was  completely  cleaned 
out.  In  fact,  the  brood-combs  were  torn  to 
pieces  and  piles  of  the  riddled  combs  were 
all  around  the  entrance  of  the  hive.  The 
two  other  colonies  had  not  been  touched. 
1  can  not  explain  the  matter  more  than  to 
say  that  this  hive  was  in  the  extreme  corner 
of  the  apiary;  and  because  of  its  being  the 
corner  hive  attention  was  given  to  it  by 
the  bees.  This  was  the  reason  ascribed  by 
E.  R.  Root  when  I  showed  him  the  hive 
and  told  its  history.  Strange  to  say,  altho 
the  combs  were  riddled,  the  queen  with 
about  half  the  bees  was  still  alive  when 
I  found  them.  A  comb  with  honey  was 
given;  and,  later,  four  more  combs,  and  then 
they  were  fed  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  were  alive  but  weak. 

This  article  has  not  been  written  to  criti- 
cise Mr.  Bartlett  in  any  way,  but  simply  to 
get  some  ideas  as  to  why  we  should  have 
such  a  difference  in  results.  Are  we  i:;in;^ 
to  ascribe  it  to  locality,  strains  of  bees,  or 
what?  Locality  can  not  have  a  bearing  on 
the  case;  and  as  to  bees,  I  believe  we  have 
handled  about  all  kinds — at  least  all  ])ro- 
duced  on  this  continent.  If  there  is  general 
danger  from  robbing  when  feeding,  then 
all  who  ask  me  for  advice,  I  would  certainly 
counsel   to   be   very   careful   in   this   matter. 

Markham,  Ont.,  Can. 
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FROM   THE    FIELD   OF   EXPERIENCE 


Conversations  with  Doolittle 

"  Would  it  be  advisable  to  take  up  bee 
culture  in  preference  to  some  other  line  of 
agriculture?  In  fact,  I  have  quite  a  leaning 
toward  beekeeping  as  an  ideal  pursuit." 

Occasionally  a  man  gets  "  bee  fever,"  and 
in  his  haste  to  get  into  the  business  he 
spends  a  lot  of  money  foolishly,  and  does 
many  things  which  are  unprofitable.  After 
lie  gets  nicely  started  he  meets  with  losses, 
becomes  discouraged,  and  makes  a  sacrifice 
to  get  out  of  the  business,  or  else  takes  up 
some  other  business  along  with  beekeeping. 
Any  one  who  finds  himself  on  the  verge  of 
any  of  these  lines  of  action  would  do  well 
to  ponder  a  little  over  the  matter  before 
rushing  into  an  untried  thing  or  rushing  out 
again  on  account  of  a  few  reverses.  My  ad- 
vice would  be  to  those  who  have  mastered 
some  other  branch  of  agriculture,  or  some 
other  business,  and  are  doing  well  in  it,  not 
to  take  up  beekeeping  for  the  purpose  of 
making  money  out  of  it.  It  would  be  better 
to  invest  more  time  and  capital  in  the 
business  you  are  already  in  than  to  take  up 
something  new.  Talking  with  a  beekeeper 
some  time  ago  who  had  been  successful  in 
the  business,  he  told  me  how  he  had  become 
interested  in  sheep-raising,  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  mutton,  and  thought  strongly  of 
starting  in  the  business,  as  he  had  some  land 
that  was  well  adapted  to  sheep;  but  after 
more  thought  and  deliberation  he  decided  to 
enlarge  his  bee  business  instead,  rather  than 
take  up  something  in  which  he  had  had  no 
experience;  and  having  thus  decided  he 
found  himself  possessed  of  a  good  crop  of 
honey  this  fall,  which,  with  the  better  price, 
gave  him  an  advantage  which  he  might  not 
have  had  if  he  had  entered  any  other  busi- 
ness with  which  he  was  unacquainted. 

The  case  is  different  with  those  who  wish 
to  keep  a  few  bees  for  pleasure  or  pastime, 
or  as  a  rest  from  mental  labor.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  "  Is  it  best  for  one  to  work 
a  season  or  two  with  an  experienced  bee- 
keeper or  go  ahead  and  learn  by  experi- 
ence?" The  school  of  experience  is  all 
right,  but  the  tuition  is  often  exceedingly 
high.  If  one  knowing  nothing  about  bee- 
keeping is  determined  to  take  it  up  as  a 
businessi  think  it  would  pay  him  well  to  work 
a  season  or  two  with  a  successful  man,  even 
if  he  has  to  pay  for  the  privilege.  But  if 
this  successful  man  needs  help,  he  is  usually 
willing  to  pay  fairly  good  compensation  for 
a  man  who  is  "  handy  "  and  willing  to 
woik. 

Three  items  are  very  necessary  in  a  practi- 
cal understanding  of  the  business  in  question 
— study,  observation,  and  practice.  Every 
beginner  should  procure  one  or  more  stan- 
dard works  on  bee  culture  and  study  them 
until  he  is  familiar  with  the  rudiments  and 


the  first  principles  which  must  sooner  or 
later  enter  into  a  successful  career.  By  ob- 
servation I  mean  the  keeping  of  one's  eyes 
open  to  every  little  item  and  making  note  of 
what  is  seen.  Practice  alone  can  make  a 
benefit  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  thus 
gained.  Then  comes  the  question,  "  How 
many  colonies  should  a  beginner  procure?" 
I  started  with  two  and  increased  only  one, 
as  the  season  of  1869  was  a  poor  one.  After 
a  score  of  years  with  the  bees  I  became  more 
able  to  care  properly  for  two  hundred  than 
I  was  that  first  year  to  care  for  the  two. 
So  I  would  say  that  it  depends  upon  how 
much  one  knows  about  the  business  and  how 
much  time  in  reading,  observation,  and  prac- 
tice he  has  put  into  it.  It  is  a  good  and  safe 
way  to  start  with  a  very  few  colonies;  give 
them  the  best  care  possible,  and  make  them 
pay  for  all  expenses  incident  to  increasing 
the  plant.  Thus,  besides  the  first  expense 
of  starting,  one  is  nothing  out  except  his 
time;  and  for  the  loss  of  time  he  is  com- 
pensated by  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "  How  much 
honey  will  a  colony  of  bees  produce  in  one 
season?"  It  might  as  well  be  asked,  "  How 
many  potatoes  will  an  acre  yield?"  There 
are  many  conditions  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. To  give  a  sort  of  general  idea,  an 
average  of  fifty  pounds  of  surplus  comb  hon- 
ey per  colony  each  year  for  a  term  of  years 
would  be  considered  fairly  good  returns. 
If  extracted  honey,  seventy  to  seventy-five 
would  be  a  fair  equivalent.  But  this  is  for 
the  one  who  has  been  in  the  business  for 
several  years',  and  such  as  occupy  favorable 
localities.  As  far  as  individual  colonies  are 
concerned  I  have  had  yields  all  the  way 
from  nothing  up  to  309  pounds  of  comb  hon- 
ey, and  from  zero  up  to  566  of  extracted,  in 
a  single  season.  Until  the  price  of  lumber 
caused  the  most  of  the  basswood  trees  to  be 
cut,  my  yield  in  good  seasons  was  about  100 
pounds  of  surplus  per  colony,  spring  count, 
for  the  whole  apiary. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
small  number  of  colonies  can  be  made  to 
produce  relatively  much  larger  yields  than 
a  larger  number;  therefore  don't  be  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  you  can  make  a  great 
fortune  out  of  an  extensive  bee  business  be- 
cause some  one  has  reported  making  $20  or 
even  $40  from  a  single  colony  in  one  season. 
I  do  not  wish  to  discourage  any  one.  What 
I  want  is  to  dispel  the  delusion  that  there  is 
a  "  get-rich-quick  "  possibility  in  apicul- 
ture. Such  enthusiasm  invests  too  heavily 
on  the  start,  and,  meeting  with  severe  losses, 
finds  a  lot  of  useless  hives  and  fixtures  on 
hand.  I  advise  going  slow  at  first.  Industry 
and  grit  will  win  in  this  business  as  in  any 
other. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.         G.  M.  DOOLITTLE. 
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FROM   THE    FIELD    OF   EXPERIENCE 


Bird    Flowers    often  Listed  as  Honey- 
plants 

Bird  flowers  illustrate  well  the  impor- 
tance of  knowing  something  about  the  struc- 
ture of  flowers  and  their  pollinators  before 
deciding  whether  they  are  good  honey-plants 
or  not.  The  fact  that  a  flower  contains  an 
abundance  of  nectar  does  not  prove  that 
the  bees  can  gather  it.  Not  long  ago  I  found 
the  cardinal  flower  listed  as  a  good  honey- 
plant,  while  about  two  years  ago  there  was 
published  in  Gleanings  a  small  picture  of  the 
redhot-poker  plant,  which  was  reported  valu- 
able by  a  New  Zealand  beekeeper. 

Hummingbirds,  which  are  found  only  in 
the  Western  Continent,  are  the  only  birds 
which  are  of  much  importance  in  the  pollina- 
tion of  flowers  in  North  and  South  America. 
The  ruby-throated  hummingbird  is  the  only 
species  known  in  the  United  States;  but  in 
tropical  America  more  than  500  species  have 
been  described.  While  they  are  most  abun- 
dant in  western  Brazil,  a  hummingbird  has 
been  seen  visiting  in  a  snowstorm  the  flow- 
ers of  fuchsia  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  north- 
ward they  are  reported  from  Sitka.  On  the 
Andes  Mountains  they  live  at  an  altitude  of 
16,000  feet,  in  a  region  where  there  are  fre- 
quent storms  of  sleet  and  snow. 

The  best-known  bird  flower  in  the  United 
States  is  the  cardinal  flower  (Lobelia  ear- 
dinalis).      No    more    brilliant   red    or    scarlet 


hue  occurs  among  flowers.  As  a  rule,  bird 
flowers  are  always  red — a  color  supposed  to 
be  preferred  by  hummingbirds.  The  car- 
dinal flower  is  frequently  visited  by  hum- 
mingbirds, which,  with  perhaps  the  exep- 
tion  of  a  few  butterflies,  are  alone  able  to 
reach  the  nectar  from  the  front.  The  corolla 
tube  is  about  an  inch  long;  but  in  the  older 
flowers  the  petals  tend  to  split  apart  and 
become  separate.  Bumblebees  sometimes 
steal  the  nectar  thru  crevices  in  the  side  of 
the  flowers.  The  three  lower  petals,  as  the 
photograph  shows,  are  bent  downward 
where  they  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  the 
birds  when  they  j^oise  on  the  wing  before 
the  flower.  It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the 
corolla  is  usually  split  to  the  base  on  the 
upper  side.     (Fig.  1.) 

There  is  another  species  of  lobelia  called 
the  blue  lobelia,  or  blue  cardinal  flower, 
which  has  blue  flowers  and  is  a  bumblebee 
flower — that  is,  it  is  pollinated  by  bumble- 
bees. When  the  two  different  kinds  of  lo- 
belia grow  side  by  side  it  has  been  observed 
that  hummingbirds  pay  no  attention  to  the 
blue  flowers  but  restrict  their  visits  to  the 
red  ones,  while  the  bumblebees  pursue  the 
opposite  course  and  visit  only  the  blue  blos- 
soms. 

The  redhot-poker  plant,  or  flame  flower 
(Knifphofia  aloides)  is  a  native  of  south 
Africa,  but  is  everywhere  cultivated.  Look 
at  the  photograph  and  note  the  long  tubu- 


FiG.  1. — Cardinal  fluwer   (Lobelia  cardinal  s) . 
bird  flower. 


Fig.   2. — Redhot-poker  plant   (Knifphofia  aloides). 
A  bird  flower. 
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lar  flowers  adapted  to  the  long  bills  and 
tongues  of  flower  birds.  As  there  are  no 
l!Uiiniiinj;:birds  in  Africa  the  flowers  are 
visited  by  another  family  of  birds,  the 
sun-birds,  wliich  in  size,  form,  and  color 
resemble  hummingbirds;  but  when  sucking 
nectar  they  perch  upon  a  stem  or  leaf  in- 
stead of  poising  in  the  air.  Nectar  is  secret- 
ed copious'.y  at  the  bottom  of  these  tubes; 
but  to  honeybees  it  is  "  forbidden  fruit." 
Sometimes  a  honeybee  literally  stakes  its 
life  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  it,  and  creeps 
into  a  tube  where  it  sticks  fast  and  perishes 
in  sight  of  the  sweet  booty. 

The  trumpet  or  coral  honeysuckle  (Loni- 
cera  sempervirens)  is  clearly  also  a  bird 
flower.  The  corolla  is  scarlet  outside  but 
yellow  within.  From  these  trumpet-shaped 
flowers  no  honeybee  can  add  to  its  stores. 
The  scentless  flowers  are  pollinated  by  the 
1  uby-throated  hummingbird.      (Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  3. — The  trumpet  honejsuckle  (Lonicera  sem- 
pervirens).    A  bird  flower. 

As  we  have  only  one  species  of  humming- 
bird in  the  United  States  the  number  of 
bird  flowers  is  comparatively  small.  Three 
well-known  species  are  the  trumpet  creep- 
er (Tecoma  radieans)  with  a  funnel-shaped 
scarlet  corolla  2^  inches  long;  trumpet 
flower  (Bignonia  crucifera),  which  has  a 
corolla  two  inches  long;  orange  red,  and  yel- 
low within;  and  Carolina  pink  (Feiglia 
^larylandica),  also  scarlet  outside  and 
yellow    within.      Several    species    of    scar- 


let sage,  cultivated  from  Brazil,  also  have 
corollas  two  inches  or  more  in  length, 
and  are  i)oIlinatcd  by  hummingbirds  (S. 
splendens  and  S.  fulgens).  The  wild  bal- 
sam, or  touch-me-not  (Impatiens  biflora) 
is  by  some  regarded  as  a  bird  flower;  but  it 
is  much  more  frequently  visited  by  bumble- 
bees than  by  birds.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bum- 
blebee flower.  The  same  is  likewise  true  of 
the  wild  columbine.  Hummingbirds,  of 
course,  visit  a  great  many  flowers  which 
are  not  at  all  adapted  to  them,  as  any 
reader  may  observe  another  summer. 

In  tropical  America,  especially  in  Brazil, 
hummingbirds  are  so  numerous  that  they 
play  an  important  part  in  the  pollination 
of  flowers.  The  majority  of  flowers  is  ^  isit- 
ed  by  them;  and  as  they  are  on  the  wing 
thruout  the  year  there  are  times  in  the  rainy 
season  when  they  are  almost  the  only  visit- 
ors. Bird  flowers  are  much  more  abundant 
here  than  in  North  America.  Besides  feed- 
ing upon  nectar,  hummingbirds,  contrary  to 
the  general  belief,  also  feed  upon  small  in- 
sects which  they  find  about  flowers.  The 
hermit  hummingbirds,  indeed,  live  wholly 
on  insects.  It  was  the  search  for  insects 
which  first  led  the  ancestors  of  this  family 
to  examine  flowers,  and,  later,  to  become 
nectar-feeders. 

Hummingbirds  (Troehilidae),  which  visit 
highly  colored  flowers,  exhibit  the  most 
brilliant  and  varied  hues  to  be  found  among 
birds.  They  have  not  unfittingly  been  called 
bird  jewels,  for  they  display  all  the  vivid 
iridescent  crimsons,  yellows,  greens,  and 
blues  found  in  precious  stones ;  and  in  the 
sunlight  they  glow  with  a  metallic  brilliancy 
that  defies  description.  Sometimes  a  single 
si^ecies  exhibits  three  or  four  colors.  The 
habit  of  visiting  flowers  seems  to  have  given 
rise  in  some  indirect  way  to  this  brilliant 
coloration.  In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies 
flowers  are  visited  by  sun-birds  (Nectar- 
iniidae),  which  closely  resemble  humming- 
birds, but  are  an  entirely  different  group  of 
birds. 

Waldoboro,  Me.         JOHN  H.  LOVELL. 


The  Other  Side  to  Florida  Beekeeping 

During  the  last  few  years  I  have  had 
many  letters  from  beekeepers  of  northern 
states  asking  for  information  relative  to 
conditions  in  this  part  of  Florida.  Many 
come  to  investigate;  a  few  have  called  up- 
on me,  and  .have  seemed  disappointed  be- 
cause I  would  neither  offer  them  encourage- 
ment nor  point  out  locations  where  success 
in  beekeeping  would  be  assured.  They  can- 
not understand  that  location  is  everything 
in  Florida,  and  that  a  distance  of  five  miles, 
or  even  two,  may  bring  conditions  which  will 
make  for  success  or  failure.  The  state  ranks 
high  as  a  honey-producer  in  the  government 
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&rop  reports;  but  these  reports  should  not 
be  considered  as  a  standard  of  production, 
for  the  figures  are  made  up  principally  from 
the  reports  of  large  producers  in  especially 
favored  sections;  and  the  'reports  of  others 
who  speak  loudly  of  their  successes,  but 
never  of  their  failures  or  small  returns.  We 
must  not  forget  the  tendency  of  the  people 
to  ' '  boost  ' '  Florida  without  regard  to  the 
fact  that  very  many  of  those  who  are 
' '  boosted  ' '  into  Florida  are  in  a  short  time 
found  not  among  the  "  boosters"  but  the 
"  busted." 

The  bee-journals  also  are  to  blame;  for 
in  them  one  finds  nothing  but  reports  of 
big  crops  and  mention  of  ' '  ideal  locations  ' ' 
in  vast  areas  of  palmetto  or  other  forage 
unoccupied  by  beekeepers.  I  do  not  think 
it  possible  for  any  one  to  be  certain  of  a 
good  location  until  he  has  kept  bees  on  it 
for  several  years.  Of  course,  this  is  not 
true  for  the  migratory  beekeeper,  who  is 
not  tied  down  to  one  location.  That  phase 
of  beekeeping  I  cannot  discuss  at  present, 
tho  I  believe  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
it.  But  the  letters  I  receive,  and  to  which 
this  is  my  answer,  are  all  from  men  who 
wish  to  keep  bees  in  the  same  place  the  year 
round,  and  who  seem  to  think  that  here  in 
the  land  of  ' '  Florida  sunshine, ' '  with  no 
wintering  problems,  we  have  a  Tegular  bee 
paradise. 

Have  we?  Yes,  during  a  good  flow  from 
orange;  at  other  times,  most  emphatically. 
No! 

I  am  speaking  of  this  immediate  neigh- 
borhood— the  orange  country  around  Or- 
lando, and  the  conditions  found  here  are 
common,  with  certain  locality  modifications, 
in  almost  all  of  Orange  and  Lake  counties. 
Of  course  there  may  be  a  few  favored  loca- 
tions where  conditions  are  enough  better  to 
prove  the  exception  to  the  rule.  Perhaps 
DeLand  is  one  such,  for  we  hear  nothing 
but  good  from  that  place;  but,  taken  as  a 
whole,  my  remarks  will  hold  good  for  most 
of  the  orange  locations  in  middle  Florida. 

Many  beekeepers  are  attracted  by 
thoughts  of  making  big  crops  of  orange- 
blossom  honey,  and  there  are  certainly  very 
many  splendid  locations  near  large  areas  of 
citrus  groves  which  are  entirely  undevelop- 
ed by  our  beemen.  But,  Mr.  Northern  Bee- 
keeper, go  slow  if  orange  honey  is  what 
you  are  after,  what  you  hope  for,  and  figure 
on  for  your  main  support.  It  is  our  main 
support,  and  we  have  made  as  much  as  150 
pounds  per  colony  from  it.  But  how  many 
paying  crops  have  we  had  since  the  freeze 
of  1894?  You  can  count  them  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Orange  honey  is  our  main  sup- 
port; but  it  is  such  an  unsatisfactory  support 
that  one  who  leaves  a  clover  or  other  loca- 
tion to  engage  in  beekeeping  in  the  orange 
belt  of  middle  Florida  is  building  his  house 
urion  the  sand  in  more  senses  than  one. 


We  have  no  wintering  problems,  it  is 
true;  but  we  have  something  much  more 
serious — the  problem  of  keeping  our  bees 
alive  and  in  good  condition  during  the  sum- 
mer, when  wastage  of  bee  life  is  enormous. 
You  in  the  North  reckon  17^/4  to  20  pounds 
for  winter  stores.  We  must  have  35  to  40 
pounds.  This  last  winter  I  left  45  to  60 
pounds  of  stores  for  each  colony  and  it  has 
been  little  enough. 

Let  us  take  a  normal  season  and  see  how 
we  may  expect  to  fare.  Early  in  January 
a  little  nectar  will  be  gathered  from  the 
maple,  and  pollen  from  the  short-leaf  pine. 
In  some  colonies  a  small  patch  of  brood 
will  be  started.  Then  there  will  be  two  or 
three  weeks  of  inactivity  until  the  jasmine, 
mock  orange,  and  huckleberry  open  in 
February.  By  Feb.  20  a  little  orange  honey 
should  be  coming  in;  and  by  the  first  of 
April  we  will  suppose  that  we  have  a  crop 
of,  say,  75  pounds  of  orange  honey  in  the 
supers.  Ijct  me  reiterate  my  warning  here 
to  go  slow.  You  must  not  look  upon  this 
75  pounds  as  surplus,  altho  you  may  give 
it  as  such  in  your  government  report  and  in 
communications  to  friends  and  bee-journals. 
You  must  look  well  ahead,  for  now  is  the 
time  when  3^ou  may  lose  your  bees  by  star- 
vation. Every  colony  will  be  boiling  over 
with  bees;  there  will  he  at  least  eight  frames 
of  brood,  and  we  must  feed  these  superla- 
tively strong  colonies  until  about  May  15, 
when  saw  palmetto  and  gallberry  begin  to 
bloom. 

How  much  of  this  75  pounds  of  surplus 
shall  we  leave?  If  the  brood-chamber  is 
well  supplied — containing,  say,  20  pounds, 
I  leave  30  pounds  in  the  first  super,  and  all 
scattered  honey  above  that,  and  consider 
myself  safe  until  palmetto  bloom.  Saw 
palmetto  and  gallberry  should  bloom  from 
May  15  till  early  in  June,  and  usually  fur- 
nish enough  to  supply  all  needs  until  July 
1.  I  say  usually,  because  here  again  crops 
up  one  of  our  problems — forest  fires.  When 
palmetto  is  burned  over  in  January  or  early 
in  February  little  harm  is  done,  for  it  will 
still  bloom  profusely;  but  when  burned  in 
March  and  April,  as  has  happened  for  sev- 
eral years  in  this  locality,  there  will  be  no 
bloom  that  season.  During  1915  practically 
every  patch  of  palmetto  within  range  of  my 
bees  was  burned  during  a  dry  spell  in  May, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  I  had  to  feed  2300 
pounds  in  addition  to  the  30  pounds  per  col- 
ony left  in  April. 

if  we  can  keep  our  bees  alive  until  July 
1,  we  are  safe;  for  then  the  partridge  pea 
will  be  yielding,  and,  altho  we  obtain  sur- 
plus from  that  source  only  once  in  three 
years,  it,  together  with  cabbage  palmetto 
and  "  purple  top,"  will  keep  things  going 
until  September.  Last  year  was  exception- 
ally good  for  partridge  i^ea,  and  I  secured  a 
fair   surplus   from   it,   my   bees   going   three 
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miles  to  it,  over  an  entirely  barren  country. 
Partridge-pea  honey  is  not  ' '  always  dark 
red,  of  strong  taste,  and  altogether  undesir- 
able as  a  table  honey,"  as  stated  by  Prof. 
Baldwin  in  Gleanings  for  October.  He  evi- 
dently gets  his  honey  niLxed.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  dark-red  honey  comes  from,  tho  I 
get  some  of  it;  but  I  do  know  that  partridge- 
pea  honey  is  a  very  light  amber  from  the 
high -bush  variety,  and  a  little  darker  from 
the  low  bush.  It  is  also  of  good  flavor  when 
thoroly  ripened. 

During  September  there  will  be  little 
done,  tho  the  bees  should  find  enough  to 
keep  themselves.  In  October  we  always  have 
a  fall  flow  from  many  varieties  of  flowers, 
the  names  of  which  I  cannot  ascertain. 
The  "whiteweed"  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
valuable,  for,  if  conditions  are  favorable,  it 
will  yield  not  only  an  abundance  of  winter 
stores  but  a  surplus  of  white  honey  as  well. 
The  prospects  of  a  crop  from  this  source 
were  never  better  than  in  1916,  and  by 
October  12  the  yard  sounded  as  it  does  at 
the  height  of  an  orange  flow;  then  came 
three  cold  days  followed  by  a  week  of  rain, 
and  the  bloom  Avas  over.  We  got  enough 
for  winter  and  no  more. 

Apopka,  Fla.  HAREY  HEWITT. 


Annual  School  for  Beekeepers,  Dalton, 

Massachusetts 

The  opening  day  of  the  beekeepers '  school 
last  summer  was  a  stormy  one;  but  as  the 
program  for  that  day  consisted  of  indoor 
work,  the  storm  was  almost  forgotten.  It 
was  apparent  to  all  that  Dr.  Gates  was  an 
expert.  Altho  the  first  day  was  devoted  to 
1)eginners,  there  were  many  old  beekeepers 
present  who  also  learned  a  number  of  profit- 
able kinks. 

The  first  thing  taken  up  was  the  subject 
of  hive  construction  and  inside  furniture. 
This  brought  out  a  great  deal  of  discussion, 
and    numerous   ways    of   cutting   foundation 


were  shown.  0.  M.  Musgrove,  of  Pittsfield, 
INIass.,  brought  a  miter-box  into  play 
and  showed  his  method  of  cutting  a  good 
many  layers  of  foundation  at  one  stroke  of 
the  saw.  His  saw  was  an  old  one  with  the 
teeth  filed  in  such  a  way  that  it  left  a  good 
smooth  cut. 

Dr.  Gates  has  a  good  and  rapid  method 
of  wiring  frames.  A  spool  of  wire  is  placed 
on  a  block  in  an  upright  position,  the  wire 
being  drawn  against  a  nail  to  take  out  all 
the  curves  and  prevent  it  from  kinking  and 
snarling;  in  fact,  it  can  be  laid  down  on  the 
table  like  a  piece  of  string.  A  vise  is  fas- 
tened to  a  long  table,  while  the  block  holding 
the  wire  is  fastened  by  a  clamp*  49  inches 
away  from  the  vise.  A  frame  is  placed  up- 
side down  in  the  vise,  and  is  so  placed  that 
it  will  be  held  at  the  center  of  the  top-bar; 
the  wire  is  started  thru  the  second  hole  from 
the  top,  passed  thru  the  opposite  hole,  up  to 
the  top  one,  then  to  the  opposite  hole  to- 
ward the  wire,  where  it  is  now  fastened  to 
the  end-bar.  The  wire  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
spool,  the  spool  being  such  a  distance  away 
that,  when  the  wire  is  cut  in  this  manner,  it 
leaves  enough  to  finish  wiring  the  frame. 

In  placing  the  staples  in  the  brood-frames. 
Dr.  Gates  uses  a  block  similar  to  the  one 
usually  sent  out  by  manufacturers;  but  the 
slot  which  guides  the  staples  is  cut  in  a  line 
oblique  to  the  one  we  commonly  see  and 
thus  the  end-bar  is  prevented  from  splitting. 

The  second  day  the  beekeepers  met  at  the 
home  of  Harry  E.  Hume,  and  "The  Swarm- 
ing of  Bees"  was  the  first  topic  on  the  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Gates  waved  his  magic  swarm- 
box  in  the  air,  and,  sure  enough,  a  swarm 
appeared  feven  on  that  cloudy  day);  but  it 
was  down  the  road  at  the  home  of  another 
beekeeper,  where  Mr.  Gates  soon  gave  us 
a  fine  demonstration  on  "how  to  handle  a 
swarm.' ' 

The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  at  Mr. 
Hume 's  apiary,  where  we  were  shown  some 
fine  comb  honey  and  the  method  of  produc- 
ing it.     The  subject  of  ' '  queen-rearing ' '  was 


Dr.   Gates  illustrating  methods  of  putting  up  hon- 
ey   for    market. 


An   apiary   is  the  best  place  to   teach  bee  culture. 
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taken  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Hume 
had  some  fine  queen-cells  to  exhibit,  Dr. 
Gates  giving  a  demonstration  on  how  to  pro- 
duce them. 

L.  D.  Case,  of  Pittsfield,  took  up  the  sub- 
ject of  requeening,  and  the  merits  of  the 
different  methods  of  introducing  were  dis- 
cussed. 

The  apiary  at  Flintstone  farm,  Dalton, 
was  the  place  visited  the  following  day.  The 
weather  was  ideal  for  apiary  work.  Ealph 
Ely  and  B.  Ankar  have  charge  of  the  bees 
and  fruit,  and  both  young  men  seem  well 
adapted  to  the  work. 

From  samples  of  honey  purchased  in  Pitts- 
field  Dr.  Gates  demonstrated  how  honey 
should  be  put  up  for  market. 

Messrs.  Ely  and  Ankar  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion of  extracting  and  bottling  honey,  and 
Mr.  Ely  also  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  value 
of  bees  in  the  orchard,  and  showed  us  where 
clover  had  come  into  the  fields  near  by — an 
occurrence  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact  of 
having  the  bees  on  the  place. 

The  writer  had  to  leave  Dalton  the  fol- 
lowing day,  much  to  his  regret,  so  could  not 
take  in  the  program  for  Saturday;  but  we 
know  that  the  demonstrations  and  discus- 
sions of  races  of  bees,  transferring,  winter- 
ing, and  bee  diseases  must  have  been  fully 
as  entertaining  as  those  of  the  three  preced- 
ing days. 

Such  outings  as  these  are  of  inestimable 
value  to  all,  and  we  should  have  more  such 
chances  to  get  together  and  exchange  ideas. 

Berlin,  Conn.  A.  E.   CEANDALL. 


Workingman's  Playground 

Altho  working  six  nights  every  week  on 
a  Eoch  ester  morning  newspaper,  I  am  able 
to    utilize    my    spare    hours    of    daylight    in 


recreation,  working  among  my  bees,  at  the 
same  time  making  considerable  profit. 

This  apiary  is  situated  just  outside  of  the 
city  of  Eochester  and  is  run  for  both  comb 
and  extracted  honey.  The  main  flow  is  from 
clover.  The  comb-honey  supers  are  first 
put  on,  followed  by  full-depth  extracting- 
bodies.  Thus  the  main  flow  is  secured  in 
comb  honey  with  very  few  unfinished  sec- 
tions, and  usually  there  is  a  good  percentage 
of  extracted  clover  honey  also,  all  of  which 
is  sold  in  the  home  markets. 

Besides  looking  after  this  apiary,  I  act 
as  apiarist  for  several  of  the  large  garden- 
ers about  Eochester,  who  need  the  bees  for 
fertilizing  the  cucumber  plants  in  the  green- 
houses. As  the  garden  district  (Iron  de 
quoit,  "The  garden  spot  of  the  world,"  as  it 
is  known)  is  made  up  of  vegetable  crops 
and  fruit,  there  is  no  pasturage  for  the  bees 
after  fruit-bloom,  and,  consequently,  a  good 
deal  of  feeding  has  to  be  done.  This  section 
is  north  of  the  city,  along  Lake  Ontario. 

My  apiary  is  about  twelve  miles  south, 
surrounded  by  grazing  and  general  farming 
land.  In  connection  with  the  apiary,  queen- 
roaring  is  carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  my- 
self and  local  beekeepers.  There  are  many 
colonies  kept  in  the  city,  and  almost  every 
yea;-  a  strong  swarm  will  cluster  on  the 
trolley  wires  in  the  business  district,  caus- 
ing quite  a  sensation. 

This  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
one  man  to  handle;  but  as  I  follow  up  my 
comb-honey  supers  with  extracting  supers, 
and  raise  the  hives  up  from  the  bottom- 
board,  allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
swarming  is  held  in  check.  With  the  aid 
of  a  light  motor  truck  I  am  able,  within  12 
or  20  minutes,  to  reach  my  bees  in  either  di- 
rection. While  being  kept  rather  busy,  I 
considf>r  it  fun  and  recreation  to  work  with 
the  bees 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  W.  H.  HAEBEE. 


Apiary   of   W.    H.    Ha)-)jer    near    Uochcster,    N.    Y.      Mr.    Harber   works   six    nights    a    week   on    a    daily 
newspaper  and  cares  for  his  bees  during  spare  time  thru  the  day. 
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The  400-colony   .apiary  of  E. 
above  the  ground. 


J.   Stahlman,  Knox,  N.  Y.     At  this  apiary  Mr.   Stahlman  has  a  bee-cellar 


The  Bee-house   and  Apiaries   of   E.  J. 
and  P.  W.  Stahlman 

During-  my  -sisit  at  W.  D.  Wright 's,  of  Al- 
tamont,  N.  Y.,  he  was  kind  enough  to  take 
me  to  the  apiary  of  E.  J.  Stahlman.  The 
apiary  of  400  colonies  is  situated  near  Knox, 
on  a  splendid  state  road  some  distance  from 
Altamont.  When  we  reached  there  we  found 
Ml-..  Stahlman  and  his  brother  building  an 
above-ground  bee-house  with  a  sub-earth 
ventilator. 

The  floor  of  the  house  is  of  concrete,  and 


of  vitrified  tile  with  a  double  ai-r-space  in 
them.  These  air-spaces  are  intended  to  pre- 
vent outside  temperatures  from  influencing 
the  temperature  in  the  house  —  in  other 
words,  to  insulate.  In  general  I  do  not  have 
a  very  good  opinion  of  an  above-ground  bee- 
house,  intended  as  a  wintering-place  for 
bees;  for  the  often  rapid  variations  of  at- 
mospheric conditions  have  such  an  influence 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  room,  while 
with  cellars  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
about  the  cellar  walls  changes  but  slowly. 
Still,  what  almost  reconciled  me  to  this  cel- 
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lar,  and  placed  it  away  ahead  of  any  bee- 
house  T  had  ever  seen,  was  the  ceiling  to  the 
place.  He  has  something  along  this  line  that 
is  valuable  and  unique.  There  are  the  usual 
joists  to  which  to  attach  a  ceiling;  but  in- 
stead of  the  usual  inch  lumber  there  is  fine 
poultry  netting,  and,  resting  on  top  of  this, 
forest  leaves  to  a  depth  of  12  inches  at  the 
sides  and  about  two  feet  toward  the  center. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in  this  way  the 
moisture  from  the  bees  will  pass  thru  the 
leaves,  a  maximum  of  heat  be  retained,  and 
yet  the  bees  will  have  a  moderate  and  grad- 
ual change  of  air  without  any  pronounced 
current.  There  is  a  sub-earth  ventilator 
which  brings  in  fresh  air.  Such  a  ceiling 
could  be  applied  in  various  places  on  the 
farm,  such  as  poultry-houses  and  pig-pens, 
where  in  winter  I  have  often  noticed  a  damp 
and  chilly  air,  which  is  quite  injurious  to 
animal  life. 

From  Mr.  Stahlman 's  we  went  to  the 
home  of  his  brother,  P.  W.  Stahlman,  who 
is  also  a  thoro  beekeeper,  and  one  who  can 
relate  some  interesting  experiences  on  sell- 
ing honey.  He  strongly  advises  that  a  man 
should  know  something  about  the  one  to 
whom  he  sells  honey. 

R.  F.  HOLTEEMANN. 

Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 
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During  the  summer  of  1912  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  with  a  professional  beekeeper 
in  the  central  part  of  New  York.  One  of  the 
first  questions  asked  after  my  arrival  con- 
cerned supplies.  Whether  one  using  as  many 
supplies  as  my  eirployer,  should  buy  them 
all  from  the  regular  manufacturers  was,  it 
seemed  to  me,  an  important  question,  and 
I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  hives  and  fixtures  were 
made  at  home.  A  gasoline-engine  and  power 
saw  were  utilized,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
we  had  a  fine  lot  of  frames,  covers,  and 
bottom-boards.  While  they  were  not  as 
smooth  as  most  goods  from  the  factories, 
they  served  the  purpose  fully  as  well.  Dur- 
ing the  season  I  observed  that  the  engine 
was  often  used  for  other  purposes.  The  saw 
also  came  in  handy  for  many  jobs  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  bee  work. 

The  season  of  1913  was  spent  at  home  on 
my  father's  farm.  It  was  my  desire  to  in- 
crease my  small  apiary,  and  I  needed  hives. 
There  was  plenty  of  lumber  available — pine 
of  good  quality— so  the  problem  was  only 
to  reduce  my  lumber  to  hives.  After  some 
consideration  a  4-horse-power  gasoline-en- 
gine was  purchased,  together  with  a  mandrel 
and  the  necessary  saws  and  belting.    Before 


the  bees  began  work  I  had  80  hive-bodies, 
60  covers,  and  as  many  bottom-boards  ready. 
The  engine  was  used  to  cut  wood  and  to  do 
any  other  work  within  its  province  about  the 
farm. 

For  my  first  hives  I  bought  the  frames 
from  a  supply  house  because  I  wanted  Hoff- 
man frames  and  was  unable  to  make  them. 
The  following  winter  I  decided  to  dispense 
with  self -spacers,  as  I  felt  that  the  cost  did 
not  justify  their  use.  So  I  cut  out  2000 
frames  for  the  200  new  hive-bodies.  At  the 
retail  prices  asked  by  dealers  my  frames 
alone  would  have  cost  me  $70.  Aside  from 
the  material,  which  cost  only  the  labor  of 
getting  out,  my  only  expense  was  for  gaso- 
line and  oil.  The  work  was  done  during  the 
winter   when   time   was   the   least   valuable. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  of  our  best 
beekeepers  do  not  advise  making  supplies, 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  for  some  to  do 
so  would  not  be  good  policy.  If  one  needs 
only  a  few  hives  or  fixtures  it  would  surely 
be  poor  economy  to  buy  an  expensive  equip- 
ment for  their  construction.  Or  where  ma- 
terial is  scarce,  and  high  in  price,  little  could 
be  gained.  Unless  the  beekeeper  needs  many 
supplies  it  might  be  a  poor  plan  to  invest 
in  machinery  for  which  there  is  no  other 
use;  but  on  many  farms  an  engine  and  saw 
would  pay  well,  even  if  they  were  not  badly 
needed  for  bee-supply  work. 

The  cost  of  the  proper  equipment  varies. 
For  my  engine  I  paid  $90  and  the  freight. 
The  saw-table  I  made  at  home.  The  mandrel, 
saws,  and  other  irons  were  purchased  at  a 
cost  of  $16.  With  this  machine  I  have  been 
able  to  get  quite  satisfactory  results;  but  I 
would  not  advise  any  one  to  make  his  own 
table  if  he  can  afford  to  buy  an  iron  one, 
such  as  put  out  by  some  firms  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  wood-workers'  supplies.  The  iron 
tables  are  far  more  accurate;  they  vibrate 
less,  and  will  give  much  better  service  in 
every  way.  Accuracy  is  the  most  important 
feature.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  have  all  fixtures  interchangeable;  and  to 
do  so  with  any  ease,  well-made  machinery 
must  be  used.  Factory-made  tables  cost  from 
$50  up.  Second-hand  machines  can  some- 
times be  procured  very  reasonably. 

Lumber  values  vary  greatly  with  locality. 
Here  material  for  hives  of  Langstroth  depth 
costs  from  $30  to  $50  per  1000  feet,  depend- 
ing on  quality  and  condition.  I  was  offered 
white  pine,  unplaned,  10  inches  wide,  for 
$30  per  1000.  I  had  to  haul  it  ten  miles  to  a 
planing-mill  and  pay  $2.00  per  1000  for  hav- 
ing it  planed.  For  frames  one  can  utilize 
short  pieces,  scraps,  etc.,  that  might  other- 
wise be  of  little  or  no  value. 

West  Danley,  N.  Y.      EAY  C.  WILCOX. 

[To  make  sure  of  the  dimensions,  one  who 
makes  his  own  supplies  should  have  a  fac- 
tory-made outfit  for  a  sample. — Ed.] 
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DE.  MILLEK, 
p.  693,  Sep- 
t  e  m  b  c  r  , 
quotes  from  tlio 
British  Bee  Jour- 
nal some  state- 
ments in  regard 
to  the  length  of 
the  life  of  tlio 
bee,  and  inquires, 

"Do  we  know  positively  anything  about 
it?"  Yes,  sir,  doctor,  we  do.  But  we  don't 
know  all  we  should  like  to.  If  we  introduce 
an  Italian  queen  to  a  colony  of  black  bees 
in  summer  we  shall  find  our  black  bees  last 
just  about  six  weeks  from  the  time  the  last 
black  bees  hatched.  But  there  is  doubtless 
a  great  difference  in  the  length  of  their  lives, 
depending  on  the  weather,  the  abundance  of 
nectar  in  flowers,  and  the  distance  they  have 
to  fly,  the  wind,  and  perhaps  other  things. 

*  *  * 

E.  G.  Baldwin  informs  us,  p.  786,  Octo- 
ber, that  at  last  they  have  American  foul 
brood  on  the  east  coast  of  Florida,  and  con- 
siders F.  Dundas  Todd's  article  ^in  the 
American  Bee  Journal  as  both  ' '  timely  and 
refreshing. ' '  I  consider  his  method  of  com- 
bating this  particular  disease  quite  out  of 
date  in  this  part  of  the  world.  I  am  not 
denying  that  his  scheme  of  cremation  is  a 
sure  remedy  for  every  colony  treated.  So 
is  burning  a  barn  to  rid  it  of  rats  a  sure 
cure.  But  why  all  this  waste?  The  editor 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal  advocates  sav- 
ing the  hives,  we  are  told;  but  why  not  save 
the  combs  and  render  them  into  wax? 

Mr.  Todd  claims  to  be  able  to  cremate 
ten  hives  in  an  evening.  These  combs,  if 
worked  up  into  wax,  would  be  worth  ten  or 
twelve  dollars  at  the  present  price  of  wax. 
If  there  is  honey  in  the  hives  it  can  be  sav- 
ed. Combs  that  have  been  melted  and  boil- 
ed for  making  wax  can  no  more  spread 
contagion  or  disease  than  the  ashes  in  the 
pit  in  which  the  hives  and  combs  have  been 
burned.  Of  course,  if  there  is  only  a  single 
hive  it  might  not  pay;  or  if  there  is  no  place 
where  the  wax-rendering  can  be  done  it 
might  not  be  wise  to  attempt  it. 

*  *  * 

On  page  855  the  editor  seems  to  think 
that  an  opening  in  the  upper  and  also  in 
the  lower  part  of  a  hive  does  not  give  as 
good  ventilation  as  only  one  opening.  I 
believe,  Mr.  Editor,  your  reasoning  is  not 
correct.  I  believe  that  the  ventilation  of  a 
hive  is  quite  different  from  the  action  of  a 
pump.  If  bees  at  the  entrance  are  fanning 
so  as  to  draw  air  out  of  the  hive  it  matters 
little  whether  any  is  forced  in  at  the  en- 
trance or  not  if  there  is  an  opening  above 
where  it  can  enter.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  tube  thru  which  water  is  forced  should  be 
bent  so  that  the  inlet  may  be  near  the  out- 
let. It  may  be  located  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  reservoir.  Our  own  experience  is 
the  same  as  Dr.  Miller's,  that  bees  keep  cool 
quite  as  well  or  better  when  given  upward 
ventilation  or  an  opening  above  the  bees. 
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The  papaya- 
tree  illustrated 
on  page  866,  No- 
V  e  m  b  e  r  ,  is  a 
most  interesting 
plant.  It  is  some- 
times called  a 
melon  -  tree, 
which  makes  it 
more  easily  un- 
derstood by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  It 
grows  upright,  a  single  stem  usually,  the 
leaves  looking  like  gigantic  watermelon 
leaves,  while  the  fruits  look  something  like 
a  small  greenish-yellow  squash.  When  cut 
in  halves  the  flesh  resembles  a  muskmelon, 
containing  a  hollow  cavity  filled  with  a  soft 
pulpy  juice  and  dark  seeds,  somewhat  like 
watermelon  seeds,  only  smaller.  These  trees 
grow  wild  along  the  coasts  of  southern 
Florida,  but  the  fruits  are  inferior  to  those 
cultivated  in  the  West  Indies.  fSee  page  43. 
—Ed.]  ^  ^ 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller,  you  state  that  I  said,  page 
771,  I  ' '  don 't  worry  if  my  bees  have  sugar 
and  pollen."  No,  doctor,  those  were  not 
ray  words.  What  I  did  say  was  that  "we 
get  along  very  well  by  supplying  any  lack 
of  winter  stores  with  sugar  syrup."  Usual- 
ly our  hives  will  have  fifteen  to  twenty 
pounds  of  honey  by  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. As  they  need  thirty  pounds  or  more 
to  winter  we  feed  sugar  syrup,  which  is 
mostly  consumed  during  the  winter.  So 
you  see  we  have  no  need  of  worrying,  as 
they  get  along  nicely  with  warm  weather 
and  plenty  of  pollen,  even  if  they  have  to 
use  some  sugar  with  their  honey  in  the 
spring. 

*  ii    ^ 

I  was  in  Connecticut  in  September,  and 
found  some  of  the  best  beekeepers  of  the 
state  were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the 
section  hive  containing  shallow  frames 
above  and  below.  My  son  was  recently  in 
the  northern  part  of  this  state,  and  the 
best  beekeeper  of  that  section  was  likewise 
greatly  pleased  with  the  sectional  hive. 
With  such  hives  I  am  sure  shallow  extract- 
ing-frames  would  no  longer  be  a  nuisance, 
first  class  or  likewise;  but  really  I  don't  like 
two  kinds  of  frames  or  sections  in  the  same 

yard. 

*  *  * 

Those  were  unusually  open-minded  offi- 
cials in  the  city  of  Huntington,  Ind.,  who 
were  willing  to  let  sweet  clover  grow  in  the 
vacant  city  lots  (page  752).  I  know  of 
a  city  where  a  beekeeper  went  to  the  ofii- 
cials,  asking  that  the  sweet  clover  might  be 
cut  in  order  to  improve  the  looks  of  the 
streets,  not  discovering  his  mistake  unt'.l  the 
flow  of  honev  was  cut  off. 


H.  H.  Root  is  quite  right,  page  779,  Octo- 
ber, in  recommending  friction-top  pails  for 
feeders.  We  have  used  them  for  several 
years  and  find  them  very  satisfactory. 
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JE.  CEANE, 
^  def  ending 
deep  extract- 
i  n  g  -  frames,  p. 
944,  says:  "  How 
nice  to  be  able 
to  take  from  our 
supers  two  or 
three  full-depth 
frames      solid 

with  honey  and  drop  them  into  a  hive  that 
happens  to  lack  stores!  "  I'm  not  going  to 
mix  in  the  fight,  but  I  can  fancy  some  of  those 
shallow-frame  fellows  saying:  "We  can 
easily  have  a  few  deep  frames  filled  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  but  we  would  hardly 
want  on  that  account  to  submit  to  the  nui- 
sance of  having  all  our  extracting-frames 
deep!  " 

"In  no  case  should  glucose  be  used.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  difficult  to  get  bees  to 
take  it,  and  in  the  second  place  it  will  kill 
them  before  spring."  That's  said  in  De- 
cember Gleanings,  p.  911.  Don't  you  want  to 
back  down  from  that,  Mr.  Editor  1  Here's 
what  I  find  in  Woman 's  Home  Companion 
for  December,  p.  3.4.  ' '  Every  pound  of  ma- 
ple sugar,  molasses,  honey,  or  glucose  that 
the  American  people  can  use  instead  of 
white  sugar  will  release  just  that  much  food 
for  the  English  and  French  children."  In 
some  other  magazines  glucose  is  put  before 
honey,  but  is  generally  called  "  corn  syrup." 
In  December  Good  Housekeeping,  p.  76, 
' '  brown  sugar  or  glucose  ' '  is  given  as  a 
proper  substitute  in  recipes  calling  for  gran- 
ulated sugar,  no  mention  being  made  of 
other  substitutes.  Now  if  glucose  is  all  right 
to  enter  the  delicate  stomachs  of  little  chil- 
dren as  a  substitute  for  white  sugar,  isn't 
there  some  mistake  about  its  being  such  a 
bad  thing  for  beesf  [If  you  have  ever  tried 
feeding  glucose  to  bees  you  would  know  it 
is  very  difficult  to  make  them  touch  it.  Now 
in  regard  to  whether  it  does  kill  bees  when 
they  do  take  it,  you  are  probably  aware  that 
grape  sugar  and  glucose  arc  much  the  same. 
When  we  say  "  grape  sugar  "  we  mean  the 
commercial  article  which  was  sold  extensive- 
ly years  ago.  A.  I.  Hoot,  in  the  early  80  's. 
used  it  considerably  as  an  experiment  and 
succeeded  in  killing  some  of  his  best  colonies 
that  used  it  for  winter  stores.  For  stimula- 
tive brood-rearing  it  answered  very  well,  but 
that  was  when  the  bees  lle^v  every  day.  We 
do  not  know  anything  about  the  effect  of 
glucose  on  the  stomach  of  a  little  child;  but 
some  years  ago  we  ate  it  freely  as  an  experi- 
ment and  used  it  in  place  of  sugar  every- 
where. In  about  three  weeks  we  had  such 
a  bad  case  of  indigestion  that  we  began  to 
think  we  were  not  going  to  get  over  it.  By 
■'  glucose  "  we  m.ean  the  commercial  article 
and  not  the  mixtures  sold  under  various 
fanciful  names.  Bees  might  store  these  in 
combs — we  do  not  know.  In  any  event,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  use  them  during  the  win- 
ter on  account  of  the  known  effect  of  grape 
sugar,  which  we  have  stated  is  much  the 
same  as  glucose. — Ed.] 
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J.  L.  Byer  has 
two  counts 
against  me,  p. 
927,  December. 
First,  that  I  use 
too  small  hives. 
I  plead  guilty.  I 
changed  from  10 
frames  to  8 
frames  years  ago, 
because  at  that  time  it  was  the  fashion;  but 
I've  said  more  than  once  that  if  beginning 
again  I  'd  use  larger  hives.  The  second  count 
is  that  Dr.  Miller  "  is  opposed  to  feeding  the 
bees  in  the  fall,  preferring  to  give  them  combs 
of  honey  as  needed,  to  make  up  any  de- 
ficiency. ' '  I  hardly  know  how  to  answer 
that,  and  I'd  give  something,  J.  L.,  to  sit 
down  and  talk  it  over  with  you.  Decidedly 
I'm  not  opposed  to  feeding  in  the  fall,  for 
each  fall  I  feed  any  colonies  that  need  it; 
but  I  feed  honey,  not  sugar,  and  yet  after  all 
colonies  are  well  supplied  in  the  fall  there 
will,  with  eight-frame  hives,  always  be  a 
chance  to  feed  more  in  the  spring,  so  I  like 
to  save  over  winter  about  two  frames  of 
sealed  honey  for  each  colony  the  next  spring. 
You  think  it  is  not  so  well  to  replace  partly 
filled  combs  with  full  ones  as  to  feed,  and 
by  that  I  suppose  you  mean  to  feed  with 
sugar.  That 's  a  new  idea  to  me,  and  there 
may  be  something  in  it.  Yet  I've  never ^been 
aware  of  any  evil  effects  from  putting  in  full 
combs.  If,  however,  it  should  prove  true 
that  it  is  better  to  feed  sugar  syrup  than  to 
give  full  combs  of  honey,  I  should  think  it 
better  still  to  feed  liquid  honey  rather  than 
sugar  syrup. 

Take  combs  out  of  the  extracting-super 
and  put  them  in  the  brood-cham.ber  to  have 
the  pollen  cleaned  out,  says  J.  E.  Crane,  p. 
944.  Five  pages  further  along  C.  F.  Alex- 
ander says,  take  them  out  of  the  brood- 
chamber  and  have  the  pollen  cleaned  out  in 
the  extracting-super!  Possibly  both  are 
•right.  Locality?  That  or  something  else. 
Certainly  in  this  locality  I  haven't  had 
trouble  with  accumulation  of  pollen  in  ex- 
tracting-combs.  Of  course  my  exjjerience 
with  such  combs  has  not  been  so  very  great. 
But  when  I  have  put  a  comb  with  pollen  in 
an  extracting-super,  the  bees  have  cleaned 
out  the  pollen,  slick  and  clean.  But  I  didn't 
put  "  the  queen  and  plenty  of  brood  "  in 
the  super,  as  does  Mr.  Alexander.  I  should 
expect  that  to  work  the  wrong  way.  I  have 
my  doubts  about  his  explanation  that  the 
bees  don't  carry  up  pollen  because  they 
"  have  difficulty  in  carrying  pollen  thru  the 
excluder."  It  is  simj)ly  the  common  tiling 
for  the  fielders  to  deposit  their  loads, 
Avhether  pollen  or  honey,  in  the  first  story 
they  enter. 

Edw.  A.  Winkler,  p.  936,  says,  "  As  the 
top  wire  is  so  near  the  top-bar  I  do  not 
consider  it  at  all  necessary."  May  be  not; 
and  yet  near  the  top-bar  is  the  very  place 
where  the  foundation  stretches  the  most. 
Some  beekeepers  have  wondered  why  brood 
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was  not  ••.eared  near  the  toji-bar,  without  re- 
alizing: that,  altho  the  streteliin^  there  iiad 
escaped  their  observation,  there  was  enough 
to  keep  the  bees  from  using  it  for  brood. 
[At  tlie  Des  Moines  convention,  as  mention- 
ed elsewliere,  tliere  was  some  discussion 
along  the  line  of  stiffening  up  foundation  by 
painting  it  with  hot  beeswax.  This  finally 
turned  to  the  point  of  whether  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  use  more  wires  near  the  top  and 
fewer  wires  near  the  bottom  than  are  ordi- 
narily employed  in  horizontally  wired 
frames.  Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  readily  agreed 
with  us  that  putting  more  wires  at  the  top 
would  be  a  good  thing.  In  our  opinion  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  remove  the  wire  near 
the  top-bar  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Winkler. — 
Ed.] 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  common 
for  the  popular  magazines  to  boost  glucose 
and  slight  honey  as  a  substitute  for  white 
sugar,  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  Decem- 
ber is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  right 
sort.  With,  I  think,  a  single  exception,  corn 
syrup  (glucose)  is  not  given  in  any  recipe, 
while  honey  is  given  in  fourteen  recipes  on 
p.  oP>,  as  also  in  three  on  p.  78,  on  which  page 
it  is  said:  ' '  Honey,  molasses,  sugar,  maple  and 
brown  sugar — particularly  the  first  two — 
are  the  basis  of  many  little-known  sweet- 
meats that  will  delight  the  children  at 
Christmastime."  On  p.  64  this  statement 
is  made  resulting  from  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  assistant.  Dr.  Wilbur, 
and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dr. 
Taylor: 

"  Two  important  facts  regarding  sweets 
have  been  the  result. 

' '  First. — Human  beings  need  sweets  • — • 
must  have  them;  while  those  who  are  omit- 
ting wines  and  liquors  from  their  daily 
menus  will  find  additional  sweets  almost  a 
necessity. 

"  Second. — We  can  eat  all  the  candies  we 
want  with  a  clear  conscience  if  we  eat  those 
made  from  things  other  than  cane  or  beet 
sugar;  candies  made  from  honey,  molasses, 
maple  sugar,  fruits,  nuts,  raisins,  chocolate 
are  available  and  make  delicious  sweets." 

Speaking  of  "  sending  comb  honey  by 
mail,"  p.  830,  Allen  Latham  is  the  only  one 
I  know  who  can  do  the  trick  every  time.  I 
think  the  secret  is  in  having  a  hig  lot  of 
excelsior  tightly  wrapped.  He  once  sent 
me  a  section  that  came  in  perfect  condition, 
the  bundle  being  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter. I  sent  back  a  section  in  the  same 
bundle,  and  it  was  smashed.  He  said  I 
didn  't  tie  it  tightly  enough.  One  man  who 
sent  me  a  section  said  he  wasn't  going  to 
take  any  chances,  and  so  he  sent  it  in  a 
box  of  heavy  boards.  It  came  ' '  on  the 
run."  No  thickness  of  lumber  will  break 
the  jar  as  will  the  elastic  excelsior. 

Young-fellow-beginner-to-keep-bees,  I  com- 
mend you  to  sentence  on  page  831:  "  We 
alwaj's   carry   some   extra   combs  containing 


sealed  stores  to  give  the  colonies  in  the 
spring  if  they  need  it."  And  they  almost 
always  will  need  it,  especially  if  you  have 
eight-frame  hives.  Even  if  a  colony  can  exist 
to  the  honey-flow  with  no  danger  of  starving, 
if  you  give  it  a  comb  of  fall  honey  saved 
over,  you  have  just  swapped  that  comb  for 
an  extracting-comb  of  light  honey;  for  if 
you  had  not  given  that  fall  honey,  the  bees 
would  have  had  to  fill  that  amount  of  white 
honey  into  the  brood-chamber  before  storing 
in  the  super. 

"  The  trend  of  the  discussion  seemed  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  4  x  5  plain  section"  among 
Western  New  York  beekeepers,  p.  951.  I 
wonder  whether  that's  local  or  whether 
there's  any  such  general  trend.  You  might 
tell  us  how  The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.'s  sales  of 
4x5  plain  compare  with  sales  of  4'/4  x  1%. 
I  should  expect  at  least  two  of  the  latter 
to  one  of  the  former.  At  any  rate,  if  4  x  5 
should  be  made  standard,  do  you  believe  j'ou 
could  whip  those  Colorado  fellows  into  line? 
[About  20  per  cent  are  4  x  5. — Ed.] 

"  Prof.  Coleman  advocated  selecting  our 
best  bees  and  breeding  our  own  strain, ' ' 
says  P.  C.  Chadwick,  p.  924,  Decembe:-.  Mr. 
Chadwick  doesn't  concur,  but  thinks  ten  dol- 
lars is  well  spent  in  getting  an  extra  good 
queen  from  some  one  who  has  bred  up  a  good 
strain,  without  waiting  to  build  it  up  him- 
self. Decidedly  right;  but  after  the  queen 
is  bought,  then  the  Coleman  plan  comes  in 
all  right. 

M.-A.  0.,  p.  976,  seems  to  have  the  amia- 
ble desire  to  bring  down  trouble  upon  my 
youthful  head.  No  need,  M.-A.-O.  I've 
trouble  enough  now,  chasing  around  after 
you  among  the  ad's  in  the  back  of  Glean- 
ings to  find  out  what  worse  thing  you'll  call 
me  than  a  "  disputatious  sonofagun,"  and 
I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  have  my 
opinion  of  any  one  indulging  in  such  lan- 
guage. 

Because  of  the  war  "  it  is  apparent  that 
honey  will  form  a  larger  part  of  our  dietary 
than  ever  before,"  p.  750.  That  gives  me 
another  chance  to  speak  my  little  piece,  and 
say  that  it  will  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
health  of  the  nation  if  even  a  part  of  the 
sugar  now  used  can  be  replaced  by  honey. 

J.  E.  Wing  advises  (p.  920,  Dec.)  not  to 
have  package  bees  arrive  until  bees  start  to 
whiten  the  combs  along  the  top-bars.  Supers 
should  be  given  at  that  time,  or  earlier,  and 
in  this  region  no  such  whitening  occurs  until 
colonies  are  strong.  I  don  't  know,  but  raise 
the  question  whether  it  might  not  be  better 
to  be  about  two  weeks  earlier. 

G.  M.  Doolittle  says  when  a  queen  of 
the  right  kind  is  found  "  she  should  be  kept 
as  a  breeder,  e\en  should  she  live  to  be  five 
vears  old." — American  Bee  Journal,  April, 
p.  122. 
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HRUOUT 

the    whole 

year,  why 
not  keep  sweet? 
No  frown  ever 
made  a  heart 
glad;  no  com- 
plaint ever  made 
a  dark  day 
bright;  no  bitter 

word  ever  lightened  a  burden  or 
made  a  rough  road  smooth;  no 
grumbling  ever  introduced  sunshine 
into  a  home.  What  the  world  needs 
is  the  resolute  step,  the  look  of 
cheer,  the  smiling  countenance,  and 
the  kindly  word.  Keep  sweet!  " — 
Geo.  L.  Perin. 


Do  you  remember  on  one  of  these  pages 
I  made  the  statement  that  I  feared  Uncle 
Sam  was  making  a  mistake  in  asking  us  to 
use  honey  to  release  sugar  for  the  soldiers 
and  our  allies?  In  my  opinion  honey  is  so 
much  better  food  than  sugar  that  the  sol- 
diers should  have  it  to  enable  them  to  fight 
with  more  energy.  Evidently  some  one 
agrees  with  me,  for  I  happen  to  know  that  a 
large  honey-bottling  concern  has  recently 
filled  an  order  for  one  hundred  gross  of  in- 
dividual bottles  of  honey  for  the  soldiers; 
14,400  dainty  little  bottles  of  nature's  only 
concentrated  sweet  are  on  their  way  to 
cheer  that  many  soldiers. 
«  *  * 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  take  a  little  space 
to  correct  a  slanderous  statement  made  by 
editor  E.  R.  Eoot  on  page  940.  Dr.  Miller 
called  attention  to  a  clipping  stating  that 
Herbert  Hoover  uses  honey  in  his  tea.  Far 
V)e  it  from  my  intention  to  criticise  a  great 
man  for  sweetening  his  drinks  with  honey 
or  anything  else.  His  digestion  is  his  own. 
But  it  did  make  it  hard  for  me  to  obey  the 
injunction  expressed  in  the  quotation  at  the 
head  of  this  page  when  I  read  E.  R.  Root's 
sweeping  statement,  in  reply,  that  ' '  the  edi- 
tor is  doing  the  same  in  his  family,  and  so 
also  is  all  of  Rootville. ' '  Speak  for  your 
own  familj^,  Mr.  Editor.  To  be  accurate, 
there  are  eight  families  in  Rootville,  and 
four  of  those  families  do  not  use  sweet  of 
any  description  in  coffee  or  tea.  Further- 
more, the  grownups  of  those  four  families 
drink  coffee  regularly  at  least  once  a  day; 
and  if  a  member  of  one  of  the  aforesaid 
families  wanders  into  the  Puerden  home 
Sunday  evening  and  finds  the  head  of  the 
family  and  his  wife  partaking  of  a  tete-a- 
tete  lunch  accompanied  by  coffee  he  is  not 
afraid  to  accept  a  cup  of  Stancy-made  cof- 
fee. Then  he  goes  home  and  sleeps  the  un- 
troubled sleep  of  the  just.  But  you  just  try 
offering  a  harmless  cup  of  coffee  to  a  member 
of  the  families  who 
drink  their  coffee 
sweetened.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  reply 
you  will  call  forth,  ac- 
companied by  a  virtu- 
ous,     dyspeptic     look. 
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' '  No,  thank  you. 
The  coffee  smells 
good;    but    if    I 
should    drink    it 
as  late  as  this  T 
shouldn  't    get    a 
bit    of    sleep    all 
night.     Indeed,  I 
have  had  to  cut 
out   coffee  morn- 
ings   of    late    and    substitute    cereal 
coffee. ' '      Draw    your    own    conclu- 
sions.    However,   if   you  must   have 
your  coffee  and  tea  sweetened,  honey 
is    probably    more    wholesome    than 
sugar.     It  may  be  well  to  state  that 
those  families  in  Rootville  who  drink 
unsweetened   coffee   eat   more   honey 
in  the  course  of  a  year  than  the  cof- 
fee   sweeteners;    but   they   give    it   its    own 
proper  and  important  place  in  the  menu. 
»  *  * 

No  doubt  you  have  all  heard  and  read 
many  silly  and  untrue  stories  against  the 
work  of  the  Food  Administration.  The 
country  has  been  flooded  with  them,  as  well 
as  stories  against  the  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Let  me  quote  a  little  from  a  letter  sent 
out  by  the  Food  Administration  to  House- 
hold editors.  "  The  food  situation  is  today 
tragically  serious,  and  hunger  may  imperil 
a  conclusive  victory  for  the  Allied  Arnues 
if  the  people  of  America  do  not  exert  their 
utmost    effort.  .      .      .       Untruths    have 

been  fostered  which  have  done  more  harm 
than  battalions  of  German  soldiers,  because 
they  have  prevented  this  country  bringing 
all  its  resources  to  bear  against  the  enemy. 
The  American  whose  heart  is 
with  the  flag  will  back  the  efforts  of  the 
Government,  not  only  by  deeds  but  by  every 
word  he  utters." 

Perhaps  it  will  help  all  of  us  housekeepers 
to  think  of  ourselves  as  soldiers  enlisted  in 
the  Food  Administration.  We  know  soldiers 
in  training  have  to  do  many  hard  and  dis- 
agreeable things,  and  that  they  fi-equently 
have  to  sacrifice  comfort  and  inclination. 
For  instance,  a  young  man  who  left  an  office 
position,  at  a  good  salary,  is  doing  his  bit 
shoveling  coal  on  one  of  our  great  battle- 
ships. Another  young  man  in  the  navy 
writes  he  has  learned  to  eat  hardtack.  The 
next  time  you  hear  some  one  grumbling  at 
good  corn  bread  on  a  wheatless  day,  try  of- 
fering him  hard  tack. 
*  *  * 

I  wonder  how  many  of  the  Gleanings 
housekeepers  are  in  the  habit  of  carefully 
measuring  all  ingredients  called  for  in  rec- 
ipes. Have  you  a  set  of  measuring-cups 
and  spoons  similar  to  those  illustrated?  The 
two  small  J  L-  cups  are  exact  half  pints,  di- 
vided into  fourths  on 
one  side  and  thirds  on 
the  other.  The  large 
cup  is  a  quart  measure, 
divided  into  fourths. 
The  set  of  measuring- 
spoons   measures   accu- 
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rately  one  spoonful,  one-half  spoonful,  and 
one-fourth.  You  may  wonder  why  I  am 
showing  both  the  glass  and  tin  measuring- 
eups,  for  it  is  true  that  a  woman  who  uses 
her  head  for  planning  can  get  along  nicely 
with  one  measuring-cup.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son: Some  of  my  recipes  call  for  boiling 
water;  and  after  neatly  and  suddenly  remov- 
ing the  bottom  from  several  glass  measuring- 
cups  in  succession  by  pouring  boiling  water 
into  them  I  added  a  tin  measuring-cup  to  my 
kitchen  equipment.  A  tin  cup  alone  would 
do,  but  a  glass  cup  is  much  more  convenient 
on  account  of  its  transparency.  You  may 
also  get  a  set  measuring  a  whole,  half,  and 
quarter  teasi)oonful;  but  as  a  teaspoonful  is 
one-third  tablespoonful  it  is  unnecessary. 

Eemember,  too,  that  unless  stated  to  the 
contrary  all  measurements  should  be  level. 
When  a  recipe  calls  for  a  heaping  teaspoon- 
ful of  baking  powder  it  is  most  indefinite. 
Three  level  teaspoonfuls  may  be  heaped  on 
one  overworked  teaspoon.  The  rule  now  gen- 
erally used  is  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  to  a  level  cupful  of  flour,  if  no 
other  leavening  agent  is  used.  The  old  way 
of  stating  it  was  one  rounding  teaspoonful; 
but  it  was  discovered  that  the  same  result 
could  be  attained  with  greater  accuracy  by 
measuring  out  two  level  teaspoonfuls.  Yes, 
T  will  cheerfully  admit  that  there  are  far 
better  cooks  than  I  who  never  measure  in- 
gredients; at  least,  that  is  what  they  would 
tell  you.  In  refilit^y  they  have  trained 
themselves  to  measure  with  their  eyes.  Per- 
haps such  cooks  are  born,  not  made.  Be- 
lieve me,  the  accurate-measurement  way  is 
quicker,  easier,  more  economical,  and  the 
only  way  to  teach  the  young  cook. 
*  *  * 

So  many  housekeepers  say  to  me,  ' '  I  have 
no  trouble  with  the  meatless  Tuesday,  as  we 
have  not  been  eating  so  much  meat  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices,  but  the  wheatless 
day  bothers  me. ' '  For  that  reason  I  am 
suggesting  menus  for  a  wheatless  day  again. 

WHEATLESS  WEDNESDAY 

(Also    Sugarless). 

BREAKFAST      .  DINNER 

Honey  baked  apples  Home-made  sausage* 

Oatmeal  with  top  milk  Mashed  potato  puffs 

Rye  bread  toast  Beet    greens 

Honey  (home  canned) 

Coffee  (Milk  for  children)  Pickles  Jelly 

Boiled  Rice 
Honey  sauce 
(Dec.   issue) 

SUPPER    OR    LUNCHEON 

Corn  pudding   (canned  or  dried  corn) 

Baked  potatoes 

Corn   and  rye  mufilns 

Patriotic    fruit    cake* 

Home-canned    strawberries 

Notice  that  the  dinner  calls  for  home-made 
sausage.  I  am  going  to  admit  right  now 
that  the  Puerden  family  has  kept  pigs  for 
years.  We  are  proud  of  it  now  that  we  are 
told  that  every  pig  raised  in  this  country 
amounts  to  a  shell  to  defeat  the  kaiser;  but 
it  should  be  stated  that  we  live  on  the  edge 


of  town,  and  our  pigs  reside  still  further  out. 
To  get  to  the  point,  since  I  have  made 
sausage  I  have  discovered  that  people  seem 
to  be  inordinately  fond  of  home-made  sau- 
sage. There  is  no  reason  why  every  house- 
keeper should  not  have  home-made  sausage. 
Just  get  a  few  pounds  of  pork,  say  from  the 
shoulder;  grind  it,  season  it,  put  it  once 
more  thru  the  food-chopper  and  pack  it  away 
in  pails  or  crocks.  If  you  make  enough  to 
last  some  time,  set  the  pails  in  the  oven, 
bake  until  the  fat  rises  to  the  top,  and  then 
set  away  in  a  cold  place.  When  the  fat  has 
hardened,  cover  the  pails.  It  will  keep  for 
months.  If  your  sausage  is  lean  it  may  be 
necessary  to  pour  in  a  little  additional  melt- 
ed fat.  It  should  entirely  cover  the  meat, 
making  an  airtight  seal.  When  you  are 
ready  to  use  it,  warm  the  pail  until  the  fat 
on  top  has  melted;  turn  the  sausage  out  on 
a  platter,  slice  off  what  you  require,  put  the 
remainder  back  in  the  pail,  cover  again  with 
melted  fat,  and  put  it  out  in  the  cold  again. 
You  may  use  any  proportion  of  fat  and  lean 
you  wish.     It  is  a  matter  of  taste. 

Any  easy  way  to  get  the  seasoning  evenly 
distributed  is  to  season  enough  for  one  meal 
at  a  time.  For  ly^  pounds  of  ground  pork 
I  allow  21/^  teaspoons  salt,  2  teaspoons  finely 
crumbled  leaf  sage,  and  %  teaspoon  pepper. 
Many  would  prefer  it  more  highly  seasoned. 
A  little  experimenting  will  enable  you  to 
get  it  just  right  to  suit  your  family;  but 
■remember  it  is  much  easier  to  add  a  little 
seasoning  when  you  cook  it  than  to  remedy 
the  matter  if  you  get  too  much.  The  second 
grinding  is  not  necessary,  but  we  think  it  a 
great  improvement. 

The  Patriotic  Fruit  Cake  gets  its  name  be- 
cause it  calls  for  no  sugar,  wheat  flour,  nor 
shortening — three  foods  much  needed  for 
export.  It  should  delight  a  housekeeper,  be- 
cause it  does  not  require  baking,  and,  con- 
sequently, there  is  no  possibility  of  its  fall- 
ing. Do  you  suppose  there  ever  was  a  house- 
keeper who  has  not  had  at  least  one  cry  over 
a  fallen  cake?  While  this  cake  is  somewhat 
expensive,  it  can  be  cut  in  very  small  pieces 
and  served  with  fruit  or  a  simple  gelatine 
dessert. 

PATRIOTIC    FRUIT    CAKE 

1  package   dates  1  tablespoon  citron 

1   cup   figs  2  tablespoons   honey 

1   cup  raisins  1  tablsspoou  orange  juice 

2^    cups   corn  flakes  M    terispoon  salt 

1   cup  nuts  1  or  2  tablespoons  lemon 

juice 

Stone  the  dates  and  put  dates,  figs,  raisins, 
and  corn  flakes  thru  the  food-chopper,  al- 
ternating them  to  get  an  even  mixture.  Add 
the  nuts  cut  fijie,  but  not  ground,  the  citron 
shaved  in  fine  strips,  the  honey  and  the  salt. 
Use  enough  fruit  juice,  preferably  lemon 
and  orange,  to  moisten  slightly,  about  two 
or  three  tablespoons;  pack  it  in  an  oiled 
cake-pan  and  set  aside  for  twenty-four  hours 
before  cutting.  Other  dried  fruits  may  be 
substituted,  and  shredded  cocoanut  may  be 
used  instead  of  citron.  It  will  keep  well  in- 
definitely. 
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VEE     and 

over    again 

we  hear 
the  same  story, 
the  up-to-date 
beekeeper  leav- 
ing the  slovenly 
one  behind,  the 
bees  in  modern 
hives  outstrip- 
ping their  cousins  in  boxes.  W.  R.  Graham, 
of  Bergholz,  Ohio,  says  that  it  looks  as  tho 
his  ten  hives  of  bees  give  as  much  honey 
as  all  the  rest  in  town,  and  there  are  about 
a  hundred  all  told;  but,  you  see,  the  others 
are  in  box  hives  and  left  to  "dig  iu  for 
themselves. ' ' 

Last  summer  three  of  his  hives  gave  him 
$40  worth  of  honey.  Full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion, over  queen-excluders,  on  Jumbo  brood- 
chambers,  gave  a  wealth  of  chunk  honey, 
which  sells  at  20  cts.  a  pound.  (Next  year  it 
may  sell  for  more.) 


Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line 
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Hunting  bee-trees  is  easy  when  the  bees  aren't  in 
a  tree. 

Fifteen  bee-trees  did  Mr.  Graham  cut  last 
summer.  Once  he  hunted  for  three  days  be- 
fore finding  the  elusive  bees  hidden  in  a  deep 
hollow,  with  combs  14  inches  long  and  a 
foot  deep  built  on  a  hazelnut  bush.  Cutting 
them  out,  as  you  see  in  the  picture,  he  took 
them  home,  stood  the  combs  in  a  box,  set 
the  box  in  a  home-made  hive,  rigged  a  super 


over  the  top,  and 
they  stoTed  sixty 
pounds  of  honey 
in   sections. 

It  isn  't  a  good 
location,  M  r  . 
Graham  says  — 
drouth  every 
summer — yet  the 
bees  "  pay  all 
expenses  and  then  some.  And  ' ' — and  here 
is  the  secret — ' 'it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  care  of  my  pets." 

Prof.  Baldwin  refers,  page  784,  October; 
to  the  National  Geographic.  If  any  one 
thinks  it  might  be  dull  work  studying  flow- 
ers, let  him  read  some  of  those  charming 
sketches  of  wild  flowers  in  recent  numbers 
of  that  magai-ine.  They  are  far  more  in- 
teresting than  fiction.  I  should  like  to 
quote  bits  from  some  of  the  delicious  de- 
scriptions. I  just  noticed  that  of  the  New 
liJnglajid  a,ster,  for  instance  (Aster  Novae- 
angliae),  June,  1916;  but  I  fear  the  editor 
would  rule  me  out  of  meeting,  for  I  should 
not  know  where  to  stop.  A  Nashville  flor- 
ist advertises  "  The  beauty  about  our  busi- 
ness is^flowers.'"'  Well,  one  of  the  beau- 
ties about  our  business  is  flowers  too. 

Another  is  books.  What  dear  old  books 
"  Mary  "  writes  of  in  her  last  interesting 
letter!  "  You  would  love  these  musty  leath- 
er-covered volumes,"  she  says,  "with  their 
sere  brown  pages."  I  love  them  alroad.v, 
just  from  the  letter,  especially  "  The  Fprnin- 
in  Monarch!."  "  In  a  word,  thou  must  be 
chaste,  cleanly,  sweet,  sober,  quiet  and 
familiar  so  they  will  love  thee  and  know 
thee  from  all  others,"  '•'  Mary  "  quotes, 
and  leaves  us  all  indebted  to  her  for  the 
quotation.  Tho  quaintness  of  it,  and  the 
simplicity  and  the  flavor!  He  was  more 
than  a  beekeeper,  that  Samuel  Butler  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  whose  leather- 
bound  book  "  Hob  "  has  purchased  for  an 
unconfessed  price.  He  was  a  philosopher 
and  a  gentleman,  and  he  came  d.angerously 
near  to  being  a  poet  as  well. 

*  »  * 

Mr.  Frank  Pellett  writes  in  the  Octobfcr 
American  Bee  Journal  of  a  method  of  mak- 
ing increase  for  which  he  claims  substantial 
advantages.  Are  we  going  to  dismiss  it 
with  a  shrug?  "  Prime  swarms  are  good 
enough  for  me,"  some  one  says.  "  And 
division  for  nie,"'  says  another.  But  in 
reality  n.othing  is  good  enough  for  you  ex- 
cept the  very  best  you  can  learn  to  do.  It 
may  be  prime  swaims  or  it  may  be  Mr.  Pel- 
lett's  method  or  it  may  be  something  quite 
difPeient  from  either.  The  thing  that  mat- 
ters is  your  oper.-mindedness  and  eagerness, 
your  spirit  of  unceasing  progress--"  onward 
and  upward  forever." 


Said  a  man  to  me  last  week, 

"  Those  Hoots  are  surely  bright ; 

They   cross   their   bees   with   licrhtning   bugs 
And  work  'em  day  and  night!" 
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Beauty  In  a  Bulletin. 

Oh   I    have  road   a  thin<^  of  wonder! 

Not  all  the  type  and  all  the  words  could   sunder 

The   beauty    from   the    fact ; 

Nor  all  the  scientific   phrases,  so  exact 

And   prosy,    hide   the    glowing    thing 

They   told  and    I    would   sing. 

(For    did    you    think 

The  beauty  of  a  story  lay  within  the  ink  ? 

It   may — where  words  become   an   art. 

But  deep  in   ereru  pnare  there  is  a  heart, 

And  in  the  heart   the  beauty   lies. 

For  tho  the  words  you  read. 

Discuss   in   dry   unsmiling   ways. 

Dry   wherefores    and   dull   whys, 

Let   but   your   stalwart   vision    lead 

A  swift  trail  thru   the  maze 

Of  logic   and  instruction — and  behold — 

Some    young,    sweet,    old. 

Undying  beauty  at  the  heart  of  things, 

Wliere    beauty    always    sings ! ) 

This   tale   of  wonder   that  I   read   today 

Within    a   printed   pamphlet   lay. 

Called    "^Yintering    of    Bees." 

Practical   the    prol  lems   treated. 

With  scientific,  up-to-date  experiments  repeated — 

Prosy   pages,    these! 

For   see — • 

Among  the  words  that  spoke  to  me 

Were — insulation , 

Ventilation, 

Heat   production,   stimuli, 

Observation, 

Variation, 

Thermal  jrinrtions — ivhere   and   why; 

Schematic   curves,   and   amplitude, 

Minima  and  maxima, 

Bee  behavior,  time  of  brood. 

Theory,  phenomena. 

But  had  you  thought 

Such   heavy   woid.s   mere   lifeless   things? 

Not   if  you   sought 

The  truth   that   science   tells; 

For   in  the   haunt   where  proud  truth   dwells 

There   beauty    a'so    dwells    and  sings. 

So   as   I  read,   my  bulletin  became 

A  sudden  light,  and  in  the  flame 

Was  beauty!      And   I   saw 

The    wonder    and    the   miracle   of   law. 

The    tragic    hours 

Stood   at   salule    an    instant   while    I    went 

In   sudden   fane;  ,    with   intent 

And  visioning  powers. 

Back,   down  the  ages. 

There   primeval   bees 

Within    dark   winter's   hollow   trees 

Clustered,   as  these  my  so-called  prosy  pages 

Tell  me  today. 

And  so,   in   far-off  future  times. 

In   this   same   way 

Shall   tees   be   clustering   still. 

While   I,    with   all  my   dreaming   rhymes, 

Lie  sleeping  on  a  hill. 

(O  you  who  love  me,  let  it  be  a  hill!) 

The   waiting   hours    unbend 

.To  go  about  their  grim  relentless  work ; 

They    cannot    shirk 


Their  going-on  to  some  great  end. 
For  all  my  visioning  and  dream. 
But  now  acro-ss  their  murky  red  I  seem. 
Where    khaki-colored    waves    advance. 
To   see   quaint    skeps   in   broken    lines 
Beneath    the    brittle,    war-torn   vines 
Of  Flanders  and  of  France; 
And  in  each  skep  my  fancy  sees 
The  closely  clustered  bees. 

Where  England's  ancient  groves  of  oak 

Spread   mighty   arms  ; 

On  little  wistful  German  farms 

(Ah!    once  that  name   we  spoke 

With    thoughts    of    learning    and    great    song. 

But    now — O    God,    how    long?); 

Where  goatherds  dwell   in  Alpine  passes; 

Across  unending   plains   of   Russian   gi-asses ; 

On  wide  Canadian  fields  that  sweep 

Down  from  the  north  and  help  to  keep 

With  us.  the  border  line  of  old; 

Wherever   winter's    grisley,    cold. 

Unwelcome   hand 

Has  gripped  a  land — 

Ours,   or  these  other  lands  afar — 

There  in  their  hives  or  hollow  trees 

Cluster  the  bees — 

How  old  and  wise  they  are ! 

(And  yet  themselves,   not  old  at  all 

Beyond  their  few  short  weeks  of  sun  and  flower — 

Nor  wise  perhaps ;  but  what  then  shall  I  call 

Their    heritage   of   power?) 

High   within   the   gloom 

Of   their   hushed   and   fragrant   room. 

Rise  mystically  molded  waxen  towers. 

Within   whose  rows  of  vaulted  treasure   cells 

Are   hid    the    mingled    essences    and   haunting    smells 

Of  perished   flowers. 

Here  hang  the  bees,   clustered  the  self-same  way 

They  clustered  ages  past. 

Uncounted  tiny  bodies  move  and  sway, 

Now  slow,    now   fast ; 

Wings  keep  their  strange  incessant  beat. 

And  from  the  center  of  the  ball 

To  the  last  concentric  wall 

Issiles  the  living  heat. 

The  places  change;   some  enter,  some  pass  out; 

The  vibrant  sphere  forever  moves  about 

Within   itself;    and  if  some  winter  day 

Grows  mild  and  \\arm,  it  breaks  away, 

And  some  one  in  his  native  speech  that  night 

Remarks,   "The  bees  were  flying  round  today  a 

while — 
Thev    dragged    the    dead    ones    out — there's    quite    a 

■  pil^^ 
I  guess  they  all  were  glad  to  have  a  flight." 

Then  Lack  they   come  together, 

Ag:',in    to   cluster,    week   on   week   of   frozen    weather. 

Sometimes    they    faintly    hum — 

I   wonder   if  they   know  that  some  day  spring   must 

I    ]  ;  surely  come. 


O  bulletin  of  grave  instructive  prose, 

Today  I  have  dived  under 

Your    words    and    very    facts,    and    found    the    heart 

you   hide, 
A  heart  where  deathless  beauty  grows 
And   there   is   dream   and   wonder, 
And  on  the  mystery  of  life  a  far  gate  opens  wide. 


i^^^v^^iri^^v^  i^^^^^^'^^v^^i^^ 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


THE  DIXIE   BEE 


NOT    only    is 
the  walnut 
being     cut 
out  from  our  Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn 

Tennessee  woods  to  make  gunstocks,  but  the 
locust  also  is  being  taken  out  rapidly.  Walk- 
ing across  country  one  peaceful  autumn 
Sunday  afternoon  we  saw  several  trucks 
of  locust  logs  being  hauled,  even  on  that 
day,  so  urgent  is  the  need.  This  locust,  we 
are  told,  is  taken  to  our  ship-building  yards 
to  be  used  as  ship  ' '  pins. ' '  Many  a  bee- 
keeper will  notice  the  loss  of  this  heavy 
nectar -jdelder,  while  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
bloom  and  fragrant  breezes  will  miss  these 
trees  that  have  made  countless  generations 
of  human  hearts  glad  in  the  lovely  days  of 
late  April. 


Dr.  Miller,  those  men  whom  I  referred  to 
as  trying  movable  frames  instead  of  box 
hives,  happen  not  to  be  in  Tennessee.  But 
of  course  I  must  admit  that  Tennessee  has 
box  hives,  many  of  them;  and  among  box 
hive  beekeepers  (?)  there  is  no  swarm  con- 
trol. When  I  doubted  about  indiscriminate 
SAvarming  being  the  general  practice  in  Ten- 
nessee I  was  quoting  from  a  bulletin,  so 
I  suppose  I  was  thinking  chiefly  of  the  bul- 
letin-reading beekeepers.  That  problem 
wasn't  fair;  but  for  a  fact  the  bulletin-read- 
ing, journ.al-taking,  convention-attending, 
careful,  conscientious  beekeepers  of  Tennes- 
see have  sometimes  been  nettled  by  being 
scolded  for  things  they  didn't   do. 

Take  the  matter  of  winter  packing.  It 
might  be  put  to  them  thus:  "  Here  is  a 
good  chance  to  make  your  present  success 
more  successful. ' '  And  they  would  quite 
likely  give  it  consideration.  But  they  have 
been  told:  "  You  lose  half  your  bees  every 
winter,  so  you'd  better  get  busy  and  pack." 
Well,  they  know  they  don 't  lose  half  their 
bees  every  winter,  so  they  don 't  get  busy 
and  pack.  I  am  sorry  more  are  not  trying 
it  this  fall,  at  least  on  a  small  scale. 

I  protested  just  this  way  to  our  good 
friend  Mr.  Bartholomew  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  He  took  issue  with  me  on  the  ground 
that  beekeepers  were  beekeepers,  whether 
they  were  good  or  bad;  and  when  people 
said  beekeepers  of  Tennessee  they  meant  bee- 
keepers of  Tennessee,  all  of  them;  and  so 
they  were  justified  in  talking  and  writing 
about  our  50  per  cent  average  winter  loss, 
and  our  indiscriminate  swarming,  which 
sounds  reasonable  enough. 
*  *  * 

C.  E.  Bartholomew,  of  the  extension  de- 
partment, has  been  transferred  from  Ten- 
nessee to  Colorado.  Owing  to  his  recent 
illness,  a  change  of  climate  seemed  advis- 
able for  the  approaching  winter — not  that 
lie  is  ill  now,  however.  He  took  a  splendid 
long  walk  with  us  one  beautiful  October 
Sunday,  when  the  skies  were  bright  blue 
and   the   trees   like   a   flame.     His   close   ac- 


quaintance   with 
plants     and     in- 
sects   made    him 
a  particularly  in- 
teresting  companion,   as  we  left  mile   after 
mile  of  glowing  countryside  behind  us.     But 
recently  recovered  health  is  truly  something 
to  be  guarded,  so  he  plans  to  be  particularly 
careful  for  a  while.    Fortunately  the  depart- 
ment   was    able    to    make    the    transfer,    so 
Tennessee 's    loss    becomes    Colorado 's    gain. 
Our  best  wishes  go  with  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
and  we  hope  he  may  come  back  to  Tennes- 
see. 

*  *  » 


In  the  summer  of  1916  we  had  a  touch 
of  a  trouble  that  answers  most  frequently 
to  the  name  of  ' '  disappearing  disease. ' ' 
But  it  was  in  one  colony  only,  so  far  as  ob- 
served— the  one  directly  at  the  foot  of  the 
peach-tree.  Last  year  it  was  in  many  colo- 
nies slightly,  the  worst  one  being  another 
one  under  the  peach-tree.  For  a  while  I 
felt,  like  Mr.  Holtermann,  p.  766,  October, 
that  the  shade  must  be  a  strong  contributing 
factor.  An  experience  that  Mr.  Bartholo- 
mew reported  added  weight  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Yet  after  all  it  became  pretty  badly 
scattered  thruout  our  little  yard,  most  of 
which  is  not  particularly  well  shaded.  Bare 
places  in  the  grass  all  around  were  strewn 
with  dead  bees. 


Mr.  Byer  certainly  uses  the  correct  term 
when  he  talks  about  "  crawling  "  bees  in 
autumn,  I  love  flying  bees,  and  don't  seri- 
ously mind  stinging  bees,  within  reasonable 
limits;  but  I  do  solemnly  object  to  crawling 
bees.  They  nearly  always  develop  into  , 
stingers  eventually,  and  somehow  leave 
me  a  lot  more  resentful  than  when  they  just 
fly  at  me  straight — biff! — that  way.  In  fact, 
it  is  only  in  the  fall  that  I  ever  think  about 
the  advantages  of  a  really  bee-proof  working 

suit. 

*  *  * 

There  were  more  moths  darting  and 
hovering  around  the  beeyard  last  fall  than 
I  ever  noticed  before.  Ordinarily  we  have 
faith  in  the  vigorous  defense  of  our  Italians 
— justifiably  so,  as  the  only  trouble  we  have 
ever  had  with  moths  has  been  in  combs 
stacked  in  the  supply  room.  I  hope  this 
disappearing  disease  may  not  have  weakened 
their  resistance. 


And  now  the  editor  says  that  we  of  the 
South  not  only  have  a  wintering  problem, 
even  as  they  do  in  the  North,  but  have  also 
a  ' '  spiinging  ' '  problem  —  ' '  and  by  no 
means  the  least  is  the  springing!"  Well, 
the  solution  for  the  wintering  is  the  solution 
for  the  springing,  we  understand — packed 
hives.  But  please,  Mr.  Editor,  don't  spring 
anything  on  us  that  packmg  can't  cure! 

-  #  -4  V" 
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THE  Honey 
Report  con- 
tained in  the 
November  issue 
of  the  Monthly  Crop  Report  contains  some 
very  interesting  figures  on  the  Texas  situa- 
tion. The  average  yield  per  colony  for  1917 
is  placed  at  12  pounds;  this  amount  is,  in- 
deed, very  liberal  considering  this  year's 
entire  failure  of  production  over  such  an 
extensive  area  of  the  principal  honey  sec- 
tions. Of  the  honey  produced,  there  was  a 
very  decided  tendency  toward  the  extracted, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
tendency  will  increase  in  the  future.  Local 
trade  everywhere  is  being  induced  to  pur- 
chase extracted  honey.  The  term  ' '  chunk  ' ' 
honey  has  been  discarded  on  the  local  trade 
market,  and  "  bulk  comb  "  honey  is  now 
applied  to  this  product.  The  amount  of  hon- 
ey placed  upon  outside  markets  from  this 
state  was  exceedingly  small  this  year.  And 
this  amount  should  have  been  still  less,  for 
honey  was  shipped  in  to  supply  the  local 
demand,  in  a  few  localities.  The  local  de- 
mand for  honey  has  been  very  good  over  the 
entire  state,  no  doubt  due  largely  to  the 
sugar  shortage,  and  somewhat  to  the  desire 
of  all  to  economize.  This  has  resulted  in 
very  good  prices  being  received  for  all  good 
local  offerings  of  honey  in  any  form. 


The  Honey  Market  Reports  which  were  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Markets,  during  the 
selling  season,  were  not  given  proper  con- 
sideration by  all  of  the  producers  of  this 
state.  This  may  be  due  to  two  reasons: 
low  production  and  excellent  local  demand. 
Regardless  of  these  conditions  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  state  should  certainly  avail 
themselves  of  the  information  found  in  the 
reports,  which  is  given  for  their  benefit. 
Cases  came  to  our  attention  where  the  pro- 
ducer was  offering  honey  on  the  local  market 
at  a  price  below  what  was  indicated  in  these 
market  reports.  We  found  on  the  part  of 
many  too  much  of  a  feeling  of  indifference 
- — a  disregard  for  outside  prevailing  condi- 
tions, and  a  tendency  to  offer  their  honey 
at  prices  that  prevailed  locally  in  former 
years.  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  honey 
satisfactorily,  but  it  is  another  thing  to  mar- 
ket it  at  profit.  Marketing  is  fast  becom- 
ing recognized  as  a  science;  and  when  every 
possible  aid  is  given  by  experts  it  should  be 
accorded  consideration  by  the  producers.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  the  Honey  Market  Reports  will 
be  given  again  this  year. 


With  the  great  feeding  problem  on  hand, 
there  arises  again  the  question,  ' '  Which  is 
better  to  feed,  sugar  or  honey f"  Provided 
it  is  possible  to  obtain  either  in  sufficient 
quantity,  which  makes  the  better  winter 
feed?  There  are  plenty  of  beekeepers  who 
maintain  that  bees  are  killed  by  feeding  a 
sugar  syrup.    Of  course,  we  know  that  sugar 
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is  not  the  natu- 
ral food  of  bees 
and  on  such  food 
alone  they  can- 
not rear  brood;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  many 
a.  colony  of  bees  will  be  carried  safely  thru 
the  winter  on  a  sugar  feed.  Another  inter- 
esting question  along  this  line  is  the  com- 
mercial value  of  honey  and  sugar  as  a  feed 
for  bees.  With  sugar  at  Sy^  cents  per  pound, 
wiiat  can  one  afford  to  pay  for  honey?  There 
are  those  who  contend  that  sugar  at  this 
price  will  go  further  than  honey  at  fifteen 
cents  a  pound.  This  question  will  bear  care- 
ful examination  and  experimental  work. 


This  has  been  a  year  of  trial  for  the  care- 
ful and  serious  beekeeper.  Conditions  have 
not  been  so  hard  in  many  years;  but  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  losses  suffered  in  many 
sections,  the  older  beekeepers  are  optimistic 
concerning  the  future.  This  year  the  bees 
need  more  help  than  ever,  and  now  is  the 
tiTue  for  every  one  to  take  the  best  care  of 
his  bees.  There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency 
at  such  times  to  throw  up  the  hands  and 
allow  ' '  hard  times  ' '  to  finish  its  work. 
When  the  bees  need  feed  it  should  be  given. 
Sugar  should  be  purchased  if  honey  cannot 
be  procured.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
examined  their  bees  for  some  time;  and 
when  they  do  they  will  find  only  empty  hives 
where  colonies  of  bees  used  to  be.  This  has 
already  been  the  experience  of  some,  and 
will  be  the  experience  of  many  others  before 
next  season.     Give  the  bees  a  chance. 


In  spite  of  the  unprecedented  high  prices 
of  honey  of  any  description  there  was  more 
honey  left  with  the  colonies  this  year  than 
ever  before.  On  every  hand,  beekeepers 
took  from  the  hives  only  a  positive  surplus 
of  honey.  There  is  also  a  growing  tendency 
to  have  some  surplus  stored  in  brood-frames 
to  facilitate  feeding  in  the  spring.  This 
practice  should  be  extended.  Some  spring 
feed  is  always  needed  by  a  few  colonies; 
for  even  when  the  average  conditions  have 
been  favorable,  a  colony  here  and  there  will 
need  a  little  help  to  put  it  in  good  condi- 
tion. 

*  *  * 

A  few  beekeepers  who  are  willing  to  face 
the  situation  squarely  have  set  aside  a  liber- 
al sum  for  feeding  each  colony  of  bees.  In 
one  instance  an  estimate  was  made  which 
was  half  of  the  value  of  a  good  colony  of 
bees.  With  many  colonies  to  feed,  such  an 
estimate  would  mean  a  considerable  sum.  It 
shows  that  there  are  those  who  have  plenty 
of  confidence  in  the  future.  Next  spring 
bees  will  command  a  good  price,  and  the 
careful  beekeeper  will  certainly  be  rewarded. 

«  *  * 

Rains  have  been  quite  general  over  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  honey-producing 
area  of  tlie  state.  Such  rains  will  prove  to 
be  a  great  benefit  to  the  honey  flora  of  these 
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sections.  In  some  localities  mesquite  trees 
of  considerable  size  have  not  been  able  to 
withstand  the  drouth  of  the  past  year.  In 
many  localities  horsemint  did  not  blossom 
this  year,  which  may  be  very  disastrous. 
Weeds  are  akeady  coming  up  in  some  sec- 
tions since  the  rain,  and  in  one  of  the  south- 
western counties  the  bees  were  gathering 
pollen  and  some  nectar  from  the  "  white 
brush ' '  during  the  last  week  in  November. 
*  «  * 

Another  benefit  to   come   from   the   Texas 
Honey  Producers '  Association,  and  no  doubt 


the  biggest  to  date,  is  the  ability  of  the  as- 
sociation to  furnish  beekeepers  of  the  state 
with  such  sugar  for  feeding  bees  as  may  be 
needed.  When  the  sugar  shortage  threaten- 
ed the  beekeepers  here,  steps  were  taken  by 
the  association  in  connection  with  the  Food 
Administration  whereby  sugar  to  meet  feed- 
ing needs  immediately  became  available  to 
the  beekeepers  of  the  state.  This  is  only 
another  example  of  the  benefits  of  a  mutual 
organization,  such  as  our  beekeepers  have 
long  needed.  Still  there  are  those  who  can- 
not see  any  benefit  from  co-operation. 


THE  rainfall 
for  the  sea- 
son to  date 
(December  6)  has 
been  very  light;  but  the  total  absence  of  the 
usual  north  winds,  and  an  exceptionally 
warm  pleasant  autumn,  gives  us  stronger 
hopes  for  a  heavy  fall  later,  which,  after  all, 
is  what  counts  the  most. 


Help  for  the  beekeepers  is  going  to  be  a 
problem  next  season,  and  is  even  now  to 
some  extent.  When  the  draft  list  of  present 
eligibles  is  completed  it  will  have  drawn 
many  of  our  best  helpers,  whose  places  must 
be  filled  by  men  of  less  experience  as  well 
as  less  enthusiasm  and  vigor.  There  are 
avenues  in  farm  labor  that  can  be  traveled 
very  well  by  most  persons;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  bee  business  it  requires  both 
knowledge  and  experience  to  fill  the  place 
satisfactorily. 


IN  CALIFORNIA 

P.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


Comb-honey  production  is  on  the  decline, 
if  we  are  to  believe  the  various  reports  we 
hear  from  time  to  time,  and  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  disbelieve  them  when  a  good  comb- 
■honey  producer  like  Wesley  Foster,  of 
Colorado,  gives  us  the  sign  of  despair. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  economical 
transformation  that  ever  visited  the  honey 
industry.  There  are  few  places  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  where  beekeeping  has  been  a  flat 
failure  for  comb-honey  production,  ^  that 
would  not  have  proved  good  locations  if  ex- 
tracted honey  had  been  the  line  of  effort  and 
education.  One  of  the  great  needs  of  the 
day  is  to  have  some  one  round  up  these  comb- 
honey  producers  and  show  the  superior  value 
of  extracted-honey  production.  Year  after 
year  they  buy  hives  and  sections  to  put  on 
their  colonies,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
returns.  If  they  "do  get  a  super  or  two  of 
comb  honey  thoy  take  it  off  and  leave  the 
bees  with  so  little  stores  that  they  become 
destitute  before  the  following  season.  The 
average  farmer  with  ten  colonies,  now  al- 
most neglected  from  failures,  could  be  shown 
that,  with  the  aid  of  an  extractor  and  plenty 


of  combs,  he 
could  have  as 
great  an  asset  as 
the  dairy  cow  or 
poultry.  This  education  of  the  small  honey- 
producer  is  a  work  that  is  given  far  too  small 
consideration  in  this  present-day  need  of  an 
increased  production  of  sweets.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  that  may  be  secured  is  from 
50  to  75  per  cent — not  that  there  is  so  much 
difference  during  a  heavy  flow  where  the 
bees  are  in  experienced  hands,  but  the 
average  would  amount  to  that  much  if  the 
bees  would  only  store  the  slow  flow.  There 
is  a  big  missionary  work  to  be  done  among 
the  farmer  beekeepers  who  do  not  read  the 
bee  journals  and  never  see  an  extractor. 


Mrs.  Allen  says,  page  928,  December, 
' '  Spring  after  spring  finds  combs  in  the 
hives  so  moldy  that  even  the  bees,  skillful 
and  thrifty  tho  they  are,  destroy  them  rather 
than  try  to  repair  them."  I  have  plenty 
of  moldy  combs,  even  in  this  climate;  but  I 
never  knew  of  a  colony  destroying  them  to 
save  labor,  or  for  any  other  cause.  I  have 
never  seen  the  combs  too  moldy  for  a  new 
swarm  to  tackle  and  clean  up  in  short  order. 


The  American  Bee  Journal  for  November 
shows  a  picture  of  a  27,000-pound  honey- 
tank.  I  thought  I  had  a  large  one  at  10,000- 
pouiid  capacity.  It  is  only  in  case  of  emer- 
gency that  I  allow  it  to  become  full.  I  have 
known  of  two  or  three  that  have  leaked  bad- 
ly because  of  the  great  pressure,  and  I  al- 
ways feel  that  it  is  putting  too  many  eggs 
in  one  basket. 


Combs,  combs,  combs!  the  greatest  asset 
in  honey  production.  Give  the  bees  plenty 
to  do  at  home  and  they  will  not  be  inclined 
to  leave  you.  But  do  not  give  it  all  to  them 
at  once.  Give  them  a  chance  to  finish  as 
chej  go,  with  an  addition  of  empty  comb  room 
whenever  they  need  it,  so  that  every  possible 
ounce  of  nectar  may  be  procured. 
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NOTES  FROM   CANADA 

].  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 

A  good  authority       tluisiastic     iiiiholder     of 
preparation     for     winter 
his    sons    are    still    following 
steps    in    that    regard.      The 


WHERE  are 
we,    any- 
way,   on 
this    subject    of 
winter  packing  for  bees? 

living  as  far  north  as  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  wants 
abundance  of  packing  on  top  of  the  hives, 
and  some  protection  as  well  on  the  back  and 
sides,  but  nothing  in  the  front.  Still  another 
authority  of  international  repute — Mr.  C.  P. 
Dadant — endorses  this  method  for  Illinois; 
and  the  editor  of  this  journal  (page  909) 
at  least  gives  countenance  to.  the  idea  by 
giving  it  prominent  editorial  mention.  And 
yet  the  bald,  cold,  scientific  truth  as  demon- 
strated by  authorities  at  Washington  and 
other  places  says  that  such  protection  is  an 
illusion.  As  a  chain  is  just  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  linli,  so  packing  around  a  hive  is 
just  as  effective  in  proportion  to  the  least 
protected  part  of  the  hive.  "While  we  are 
loath  to  disagree  with  scientific  findings,  yet 
there  is  no  question  that  those  who  have 
tried  out  these  things  for  a  number  of  years 
in  a  large  way  will  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  ideas  of  Mr.  Dadant  and  others.  Per- 
sonally we  want  packing  on  all  sides  of  the 
hives,  and  an  abundance  on  top.  If  forced 
to  dispense  with  any  of  this  packing,  as- 
suredly we  would  choose  to  do  with  less  on 
the  sides  rather  than  to  reduce  the  amount  on 
top  of  the  hive.  Experiments  carried  on  in 
our  yards  for  a  number  of  years  have  demon- 
strated that  for  our  climate,  at  least,  the 
primary  factor  toward  good  outside  winter- 
ing is  an  abundance  of  good  stores,  assum- 
ing, of  course,  that  the  colony  is  normal  in 
every  other  way.  Winter  packing  reduces 
food  consumption,  and,  incidentally,  means 
better  wintering  as  a  rule.  With  deep 
frames,  or  with  L.  frames  almost  solid  in  the 
late  fall,  bees  will  usually  survive  the  win- 
ter if  provided  with  lots  of  packing  on  top 
of  the  hives,  even  if  the  sides  and  ends  are 
unprotected.  But  with  no  packing  over  the 
tops  of  the  hives,  altho  the  sides  are  well 
protected,  the  heat  continually  escaping  up- 
ward will  prove  a  great  strain  on  the  colony, 
even  if  it  does  not  succumb  entirely.  The 
Demuth  plan  looks  good  to  me  if  one  chances 
to  be  short  of  packing-cases,  and  I  regret 
that  the  plan  did  not  come  out  in  time  for  us 
to  try  it  out  on  a  limited  scale  this  winter. 
If  trying  the  plan,  we  would  transfer  the 
seven  combs  as  soon  as  the  brood  was  hatch- 
ed and  then  feed  quite  freely.  A  tall  brood- 
nest  like  that,  with  bees  clustering  near  the 
bottom  of  combs  on  end,  with  a  great  depth 
of  honey  above  the  bees,  constitutes  simply 
an  ideal  condition  for  good  wintering,  and 
heavy  side  packing  would  not  be  necessary. 


.  On  page  910  it  is  stated  that  "it  is  in 
line  with  the  practice  of  our  best  beekeep- 
ers "  to  have  the  summer  brood-nest  con- 
tracted down  to  a  space  of  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  the  full  hive  capacity, ' ' 
when  wintering  outdoors.  I  wonder  just 
what  proportion  of  our  best  beekeepers  are 


really  practicing 
that  plan.  The 
late  Wm.  Mc- 
Evoy  was  an  en- 
this  method  of 
and  I  suppose 
in  his  foot- 
plan  is  emi- 
nently sound  in  theory  and  absolutely  safe  in 
practice,  but  means  a  great  lot  of  extra 
work.  While  I  feel  quite  sure  that  it  would 
pay,  taking  one  year  with  another,  yet  we, 
with  many  others  of  like  convictions,  must 
plead  guilty  to  wintering  nearly  all  our  bees 
in  the  full-sized  brood-nests  that  they  have 
in  summer.  Let  us  hear  from  some  who  con- 
tract for  wintering.  For  the  last  few  years 
I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  extensive  bee- 
keeper putting  the  plan  into  general  use. 

Brown  sugar  for  wintering  bees  (see  page 
911)  is  decidedly  risky  unless  climate  is 
taken  into  consideration.  We  tried  the  brown 
sugar  only  once  in  a  very  limited  way,  and 
the  results  were  anything  but  satisfactory. 
The  late  Mr.  McEvoy  told  me  that  one  year 
it  was  hard  to  get  granulated  sugar,  and  he 
fed  some  20  colonies  with  brown  sugar,  do- 
ing the  work  quite  early  in  the  fall,  so  that 
all  stores  would  be  sealed  nicely  before  cool 
winter.  But  before  spring  all  these  colonies 
had  dysentery, many  perishing  outright  while 
all  with  the  granulated  sugar  stores  were  in 
perfect  condition. 

Possibly  the  brown-sugar  stores  would  do 
in  climates  where  bees  have  frequent  flights; 
but  for  cold  localities  where  bees  go  for 
many  weeks  without  flight,  brown  sugar 
would  be  a  last  resort  and  U5ed  only  when 
nothing  else  was  obtainable. 

*  *  * 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal, in  describing  some  of  the  things  seen 
while  visiting  Mr.  France,  of  Wisconsin, 
the  staff  correspondent  mentions  the  fact 
that  their  honey  is  always  sold  in  the  liquid 
state.  He  further  says  that  "  the  final 
consumer  nearly  always  requires  his  honey 
in  the  liquid  state."  This  must  be  a  ques- 
tion of  "  locality  "  again,  as  here  in  On- 
tario, aside  from  the  glass  trade  in  extract- 
ed honey,  no  effort  is  made  to  retard  granu 
lation,  for  about  all  customers  expect  to 
find  the  honey  in  pails  granulated.  While 
directions  are  on  pails  for  liquefying,  we 
personally  know  that  a  great  many  consum- 
ers prefer  the  honey  granulated,  especially 
if  it  has  a  fine  grain  and  texture. 

*  *  * 

A  nice  spell  of  warm  weather  in  mid-No- 
vember gave  the  bees  a  cleansing  flight.  At 
present,  Dec.  5,  we  are  having  nice  ordinary 
winter  weather,  and  the  bees  are  in  seeming- 
ly good  condition. 

*  *  # 

Our  buclcAvheat  honey  was  sold  at  13  cents 
in  barrels,  and  13^  in  tins — the  sale  being 
made  about  five  weeks  ago.  Now  the  same 
grade  of  honey  is  s^^lling  at  2  cents  advance 
over  those  prices.     Where  is  the  limit? 
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FLORIDA    SUNSHINE 

E.  G.  Baldwin,  Deland,  Fla. 


ANOTHE  E 
inquiry  has 
come  to 
hand  for  a  book- 
let on  Florida  beekeeping.  While  Florida 
is  not  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  put  together,  by  any  means,  still  it  is 
a  big  state;  and  while  the  state  as  a  whole 
is  not  of  even  value,  for  honey  production, 
still  certain  localities  are  excellent,  and  in 
good  seasons  have  yielded  the  largest  crops 
of  any  localities  known  in  the  world.  We 
refer  to  the  mangrove  sections  of  the  East 
Coast.  The  whole  problem  is  one  of  the 
man  and  the  locality  combined.  If  a  man 
knows  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  locality, 
or  can  shift  his  bees  by  boat  from  one  place 
to  another,  it  is  almost  six  to  one  that  he 
will  succeed.  But  conditions  are  so  radically 
different  that  but  very  little  that  is  written 
for  even  the  Cotton  Belt  will  apply  fully  to 
Florida.  The  editors  have  given  considerable 
thought  to  the  question  of  a  Florida  book- 
let on  ajjiculture,  but  the  honest  question  is, 
"  Will  it  pay  the  publisher?"  It  will  pay 
the  few  who  want  and  need  such  a  manual, 
no  doubt.  Perhaps  the  time  for  it  is  not  yet 
ripe;  but  it  is  probable  that,  after  this  war, 
such  a  book  will  be  forthcoming.  At  pres- 
ent, almost  all  writers  who  make  a  general 
survey  of  beekeeping  conditions  in  the  Unit- 
ed   States    do    make    a    separate    class    for 

Florida. 

»  *  » 

Kenneth  Hawkins,  apicultural  assistant, 
in  general  charge  of  the  southern  states, 
has  just  gone  south  (Nov.  10).  His  main 
aim  is  to  study  diseases  and  diseased  condi- 
tions in  Florida,  and,  secondarily,  to  meet 
bee-men  there  and  associate  with  them  fra- 
ternally. He  has  several  meetings  in  view. 
C.  K.  McQuarrie,  State  Agent,  Dep 't  A  and 
M.,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  has  indorsed  the  pro- 
posed trip  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  is  ready  to 
extend  a  cordial  hand  of  greeting.  We  feel 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  will  be  welcome  anywhere 
and  everywhere.  So  far  as  our  memory 
serves  us,  this  is  the  first  federal  agent  that 
has  visited  Florida  since  Mr.  Demuth,  now 
assistant  to  Dr.  Phillips,  visited  the  state 
six  or  more  years  ago.  We  do  not  yet  know 
whether  or  not  Dr.  Phillips  plans  to  include 
Florida  in  the  extension  work  that  he  is 
planning  for  the  coming  year. 


An  inquiry  has  come  to  hand  from  a 
correspondent  in  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  asking  for 
information  on  raising  bees  in  Florida.  His 
questions  follow: 

1.  How  many  colonies  would  be  required 
to  produce  50  pounds  of  bees  for  shipping 
nortli? 

2.  At  what  ])rice  can  bees  be  bought  lo- 
cally? 

3.  Are  there  many  wild  swarms  in  the 
woods'? 

4.  Is  it  necessary  to  feed  any  during  the 
winter? 

5.  What   section   of  the   state  would  you 


consider  the 
most  desirable 
for  rearing 
bees? 

1.  It  depends  much  on  what  condition  you 
plan  to  leave  the  bees  in,  after  shipping 
from  them.  Fifteen  would  leave  the  colonies 
weak,  probably;  twenty-five  would  allow  the 
fifty  jDounds  to  be  shipped  with  little  diminu- 
tion of  the  working  strength.  It  could  be 
done  from  ten  colonies,  but  if  shipped  in 
time  for  clover  in  the  North  they  would  not 
be  more  than  fragments  of  colonies  after  the 
fifty  pounds  had  been  shipped  away.  If 
taken  thruout  the  season,  even  ten  colonies 
could  be  left  in  good  shape  for  winter. 

2.  At  prices  ranging  from  three  to  five 
dollars  per  colony,  usually,  if  at  all. 

3.  In  some  localities,  near  woods,  many 
swarms  are  to  be  found.  One  man  near 
Bradentown  told  me  that  he  had  "  spotted  " 
fifty  swarms,  and  was  awaiting  leisure  time 
to  cut  the  trees. 

4.  No,  not  if  ordinarily  good  care  has 
been  given.  Like  every  other  state,  Florida 
offers  no  openings  for  slovenly  methods. 

5.  Not  north  of  a  line  drawn  straight  east 
from  Tampa;  the  further  south  the  better, 
generally  speaking,  for  weather  conditions. 
As  for  flora,  a  man  must  come  down  and 
see  for  himself  first.  No  offhand  directions 
can  be  given. 

*  *  * 

With  prospects  of  a  thrilling  demand  for 
all  the  honey  the  country  can  be  made  to 
produce  another  year,  surely  Florida  beemen 
ought  to  ' '  move  up  on  the  proposition  ' ' 
with  all  the  force  and  brains  in  them;  and 
one  of  the  best  means  for  making  a  big  drive 
in  the  spring  is  to  start  in  the  winter  with 
full  colonies  and  full  hives  of  honey.  I  have 
ne\er  yet  found  a  colony  with  the  hive  too 
full  of  honey  for  good  results;  but,  alas!  too 
often  have  we  found  colonies  that  suffered 
from  too  little  stores.  The  bees  always 
seem  to  find  room  for  the  honey  somehow. 


"Mr.  Pellett  announces  to  us  that  Prof. 
Milieu  has  now  75  girls  taking  the  special 
course  in  beekeeping  at  Ames  College 
(Iowa),  American  Bee  Journal,  p.  193.  Dr. 
Phillips  says  there  are  now  22  colleges  and 
universities  offering  courses  in  beekeeping. 
Every  state  produces  honey,  therefore  every 
state  should  have  a  state  apicultural  de- 
partment in  its  colleges  or  universities,  one 
to  every  state.  Not  until  then  can  it  be 
truly  said  that  we  are  abreast  of  the  times 
apiculturally. 

» '»  * 

W.  F.  LaEoche,  of  Courtenay,  Fla.,  writes: 
"Thanks  to  the  cabbage  palmetto,  we  have 
harvested  a  very  satisfactory  crop  this  sea- 
son." Good  for  you,  friend  LaEoche!  You 
stand  almost  in  a  class  by  yourself,  this  year 
in  the  state.  Not  many  beemen  can  writo 
' '  satisfactory  ' '  as  their  verdict  of  this 
year's  honey  crop. 
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T^i-oflL".   AMONG    THE    ROCKIES 

ey     has     cut 
down     the     local 

consumption  at  least  one-half.  Calls  are 
quite  frequent;  but  three  times  out  of  four 
the  price  spoils  the  sale.  Nearly  all  the  hon- 
ey being  sold  at  retail  by  the  grocers  is  go- 
ing at  less  than  it  is  worth  in  car  lots.  Our 
local  consumers  have  been  spoiled  Dy  the 
low  prices  at  which  some  of  our  off-grade 
honey  is  sold,  and  also  by  the  farmer-bee- 
keeper trading  his  honey  for  groceries  and 
taking  any  price  offered  for  his  product. 
Local  advertising  would  help  greatly,  how- 
ever, and  it  should  be  done  by  every  beeman, 
for  the  local  market  is  often  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble. 

*  *  * 

In  Colorado  comb  honey  sold  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  at  $3.50  per  case  in  car 
lots.  It  ended  the  season  at  $4.00  to  $1.25. 
Extracted  honey  sold  in  ear  lots  at  11  to  16 
cents  per  pound  in  car  lots,  the  latter  price 
being  secured  for  some  of  the  best  honey 
sold.  There  has  been  a  steady  advance  in 
honey  prices  since  early  in  the  season;  and 
with  the  continued  calls  for  honey,  prices 
should  hold  up  another  season  provided  the 
war  continues;  and  even  if  the  war  ends, 
prices  will  not  drop  for  some  time.  Bee- 
keepers can  safely  plan  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction in  extracted  honey  and  comb  honey 
also  will  doubtless  command  a  high  price. 

*  *  * 

Beekeepers  in  s-omc  parts  of  Colorado  tack- 
led winter  protection  with  Z3al.  Various 
methods  are  being  used,  yet  ve:y  few  are 
going  to  tho  expense  of  constructing  quad- 
ruple cases.  Some  are  packing  colonies  sin- 
gly, some  are  putting  nine  together.  Straw 
seen's  to  be  the  principal  available  packing 
]natfrial.  Since  few  are  securing  all  the 
conditions  necessary  under  Dr.  Bhillips '  rec- 
ommendations, the  results  will  be  problem- 
atical.     With   the  prices  secired   for   honey 
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it     might     seem 
that    beekeepers 
should  be  able  to 
purchase   the 
best  of  equipment  for  winter  protection,  but 
it   will   take   several   prosperous   seasons  for 
some  to  get  where  they  can  afford  the  quad- 
ruple cases,  and  by  that  time  a  cheaper  and 
better  method  may  be  available. 

*  *  « 

We  need  not  worry  about  tin  cans  for  the 
coming  crop.  We  worried  last  season  to  no 
purpose.  There  were  lots  of  cans  at  a  con- 
stantly increasing  price.  Now  that  ,the 
government  has  fixed  the  price  on  tinplate 
we  are  assured  of  a  stable  price  lower  than 
the  highest  price  of  last  season;  but  we 
may  experience  some  difficulty  in  getting  the 
cans  when  we  want  them,  so  it  is  good  policy 
to  o-rder  early.  Five-gallon  cans  have  drop- 
ped from  about  $46  to  $37  per  hundred. 
They  may  go  lower,  but  probably  will  go  little 
if  any  higher.  [These  prices  on  cans  do  not 
prevail  in  the  East  at  present. — Ed.] 

*  *  * 

Next  season  will  see  the  passing  of  Colo- 
rado as  a  cou'b-honeyproducing  state.  Comb 
honey  will  be  produced;  but  three-fourths  of 
the  total  crop  will  be  extracted  if  present 
indications  are  to  be  relied  upon.  Honey 
prospects  are  good,  so  far,  altho  bees  have 
consumed  a  great  deal  of  their  stores  on 
account  of  the  warm  weather.  The  past 
week,  December  10,  has  seen  a  change,  how- 
ever, and  we  are  having  a  real  winter  now. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  one  defender  of  the  shallow  ex- 
tracting super,  even  if  it  is  only  half  depth. 
The  uncapping  can  be  rapidly  done,  and 
there  is  little  if  au}^  difference  in  the  amount 
of  honey  that  can  be  extracted  in  a  day. 
Then  they  are  more  easily  handled;  and,  if 
wired,  are  less  likely  to  break  out  than  the 
full-depth  combs.  Comb-honey  producers 
can  well  afford  to  purchase  shallow  extract- 
ing frames  for  their  supers.  They  are  a 
decided  success. 


A    -warning   to   be    heeded    a   few   months    hence.      This  apiary,   owned  by  John  Wallace,   of  Grand 
Junction,    Colorado,    was   badly    decimated   a   year   or  so  ago  by  fruit-tree  spraying. 
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GLEANED  by  ASKING 


H.    S.,    V 
ginia. 

bees  are  in- 
fected with 
European  foul 
brood.  I  ha\e  IS 
colonies  and  want 
to  treat  them  in  the 
spring,  and  would 
be  glad  if  you 
would  advise  me  as 

to  the  best  methods.  Would  it  be  best  for  me  to  buy 
queens  and  requeen,  or  to  buy  a  breeder  and  raise 
(he  queens?  Can  I  save  the  combs  that  I  now  have, 
or  must  I  do  away  with  them?  Can  I  cure  it  and 
get  a  crop  of  honey  next  year  ? 

A.  It  would  be  possible  for  you  to  treat 
your  diseased  colonies  next  spring.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  destroy  any  combs,  hives, 
or  equipment.  We  would  recommend  to  you 
the  Alexander  treatment.  The  colony  should 
be  made  queenless  for  a  period  of  20  days, 
cutting  out  cells  in  the  meantime  if  any  are 
developed,  and  then  giving  a  ripe  cell  from 
the  best  Italian  queen  that  you  have.  But 
if  you  make  your  colonies  queenless  for  twen- 
ty days  in  the  spring  when  breeding  is  very 
necessary,  it  will  put  quite  a  setback  to  your 
colonies.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to 
let  breeding  get  started,  so  that  young  bees 
will  be  hatching  out;  then  make  the  bees 
queenless. 

If  you  have  a  colony  in  the  apiary  that 
does  not  have  any  European  foul  brood,  it 
may  be  resistant  enough  to  take  care  of  the 
disease  when  it  appears;  but  probably  it  will 
be  safer  for  you  to  buy  your  queens  of  some 
company  that  has  a  resistant  strain  of  Ital- 
ians. It  would  seem  best  for  you  to  wait 
until  about  June  1  before  you  begin  to  make 
the  colonies  queenless.  In  this  way  you 
would  build  up  the  colonies,  providing  the 
European  foul  brood  is  not  too  bad. 

Had  you  known,  it  would  have  been  very 
much  better  for  you  to  introduce  a  resistant 
strain  of  Italians  last  fall  when  the  colonies 
had  no  brood  in  the  hive  and  when  they 
would  clean  up. 

Yes,  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  crop  of 
honey  next  season. 

\V.  J,  N.,  Amherst,  Mass. — In  running  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  what  are  the  various  methods  em- 
ployed for  getting  the  combs  cleaned  up  after  ex- 
tracting? "Which  of  these  methods  are  considered 
the  best  and  why  1 

A.  It  is  the  usual  practice  to  keep  the 
combs  whirling  in  the  extractor  until  they 
are  .as  clean  of  honey  as  it  is  practical  to 
get  them  by  centrifugal  force.  If  the  ex- 
tracting is  during  the  midst  of  the  honey- 
flow,  and  the  combs  are  to  be  filled  again, 
they  are  put  back  into  the  hives  just  as 
they  are.  If  it  is  the  last  extracting  of  the 
season,  and'  the  combs  are  not  put  back  on 
the  colonies  they  may  be  stacked  up  in  empty 
supers  in  the  honey-house,  wet.  This  does 
no  harm,  and  they  can  be  given  to  the  bees 
next  year.  But  tliere  is  one  objection  to 
this.  If  the  bees  ever  get  into  the  honey- 
house  and  get  at  these  combs  it  would  start 
furious  robbing.     Some,  however,  at  the  last 
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extracting,  stack 
the  combs  up  in 
supers,  placing 
them  crosswise 
and  let  the  bees 
rob  them  out 
clean  before  they 
are  put  away  for 
the  fall  and  win- 
ter. This  makes 
more  or  less  of  an  uproar  in  an  apiary,  but 
usually  does  no  harm,  provided,  of  course, 
there  is  no  foul  brood  in  the  yard,  either 
American  or  European.  The  practice,  how- 
ever, is  always  attended  with  some  risk,  be- 
cause one  never  knows  whether  his  yard  is 
entirely  free  from. disease. 

J.  R.  W.,  Washington. — Can  you  give  a  reason 
why  a  queenless  colony  above  a  queen-excluder  and 
bee-escape  hoard,  as  described  on  page  96,  will  not 
develop  laying  workers  while  the  same  colony  placed 
on  a  stand  by  itself  will? 

A.  It  is  never  quite  safe  to  make  a  hard- 
and-fast  rule  in  regard  to  the  behavior  of 
bees,  for  now  and  then  some  colony  is  bound 
to  break  it.  However,  we  should  not  expect 
the  colony  described  on  page  96  to  develop 
laying  workers,  for  their  condition  is  so  near- 
ly that  of  a  normal  colony.  They  have  good 
queen-cells  in  process  of  construction,  and 
they  have  a  dailj'  accession  of  young  bees — • 
two  conditions  that  are  usually  lacking  in 
colonies  that  produce  laying  workers.  It 
seems  quite  likely,  also,  that  the  daily  pass- 
ing of  queeu'right  bees  thrtt  their  hive  might 
be  a  partial  cause  of  their  immunity  from 
laying  workers. 

R.  L.  B.,  Ohio. — Sugar  being  scarce,  and  high 
in  price,  a  neighbor  of  mine  is  experimenting  by 
feeding  20  hives  of  bees  on  glucose.  What,  in  your 
opinion,  will  be  the  result — bees  supposed  to  have 
no  other  winter  stores,  on  their  summer  stands,  and 
are  iseldom  cotifioed  to  their  hives  over  three  weeks 
without    a    flight. 

A.  We  believe  that  that  neighbor  of  yours 
could  obtain  sugar  for  feeding  if  he  ex- 
plained to  the  grocer  that  its  lack  would 
mean  starvation  for  his  bees.  Our  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  induce  bees  to  take  raw  glucose.  We 
have  poured  it  all  over  the  combs,  and  even 
then  they  ■nould  not  take  it.  It  has  so 
little  sweetening  power  that  the  bees  would 
starve  to  death  even  if  they  took  it.  It 
would  be  almost  sure  to  cause  dysentery,  if 
they  would  eat  it,  and  should  be  avoided  by 
all  means.  Grape  sugar,  a  similar  product 
made  from  corn,  is  much  better.  It  could 
he  used  to  stimulate  bees  in  the  spring  to 
very  good  advantage;  but,  dollar  for  dollar, 
granulated  sugar  is  cheaper.  Brown  sugar, 
if  light  in  color,  is  all  right  for  winter  stores. 
The  dark-brown  sugar  should  be  avoided, 
but  it  would  be  far  preferable  to  either 
glucose  or  grape  sugar.  Grape-sugar  feeding 
is  questionable  practice  even  when  it  can  be 
used  immediately  for  stimulating  brood-rear- 
ing. It  is  not  suitable  at  all  for  winter 
stores. 
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"1.  "'-^  'i^ii'", ; 

-fliwind  doth  blow,  Mm  shall  have  snow. 

:^ndwhd't  Mlhhe  workers  do  then,  poor  things'' 
They'll  cluster  on  comb,  J^nd  stay  close  at  home 


keeping  war  in  bi/  bedtiny  their  v^ings 
Poor  things' 


ua^os: 


The  Newspaper 
Plan  of  Uniting 
Colonies 


I  note  an  editorial  in 
November  Gleanings 
regarding  the  news- 
paper plan  of  uniting 
colonies,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
saying  that  T  disagree  in  a  number  of  partic- 
ulars. I  have  practiced  this  mode  of  uniting 
for  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  doubling  up 
from  fifty  to  100  colonies  each  year.  During 
this  time,  in  only  a  very  few  cases  have 
queens  been  killed  by  the  bees,  and  in  every 
such  case  it  was  at  a  time  when  the  weather 
was  cold  and  rainy  and  the  bees  were  cross 
hybrids. 

I  agree  that  if  the  weather  is  hot  and  the 
top  colony  is  strong  it  is  advisable  to  make 
a  small  hole  thru  the  paper  to  prevent  smoth- 
ering, so  also  if  the  coloniesi  are  weak  and 
the  weather  cold,  as  it  will  then  take  them 
too  long  to  gnaw  thru.  Under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, however,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary 
or  even  desirable  to  make  such  an  oper.ing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  kill  either  queen  if 
there  is  no  choice  between  them  and  if  no  ex- 
cluder is  used.  The  queens  will  fight  it  out 
after  the  paper  is  eaten  thru.  If  one  queen 
is  of  better  stock,  or  otherwise  preferable,  do 
it  this  way:  Place  a  sheet  of  newspaper 
and  a  queen-excluder  over  the  better  colony 
with  the  paper  under  the  excluder.     Eemove 
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the  queen  from  No.  2  and  set  it  on  top  of 
No.  1.  (Beginners  will  take  notice  that  the 
cover  of  No.  1  and  the  bottom-board  of  No. 
2  are  also  removed.)  If  the  weather  is  warm 
and  nectar  coming  in,  queen-cells  will  be 
very  apt  to  be  started  in  the  upper  hive,  and 
the  bees  may  swarm  if  not  attended  to;  so 
it  is  advisable  to  remove  cells  within  ten 
days.  But  if  the  nights  are  cool,  swarming 
is  not  likely  to  take  place,  even  if  cells  a;re 
started. 

Don 't  cage  the  queen.  I  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  caging  the  queen  unless,  per- 
haps, to  protect  her  from  the  bees,  and  ex- 
perience shows  that  not  once  in  a  hundred 
times  will  they  molest  the  queen  if  the  work 
is  properly  done.  We  know  that  bees  usual- 
ly become  more  belligerent  when  the  weather 
becomes  cool  in  early  fall,  and  more  care 
must  be  exercised  especially  if  they  are  hy- 
brids; but  even  then  the  percentage  of  loss 
will  not  warrant  caging. 

By  doubling  colonies  in  this  manner  in 
A.ugust  the  workers  of  use  in  storing  the  fall 
crop  die  off  before  winter.  In  this  way  the 
expense  of  wintering  a  large  number  of 
colonies  is  avoided,  and  in  spring  the  apiary 
can  again  be  built  up  to  normal.  As  the 
young  bees  emerge,  the  cells  are  filled  with 
honey.  A  goodly  number  of  these  supers  of 
honey  should  be  reserved  for  fall  and  spring 
feeding.  After  supers  are  taken  off,  some 
colonies  may  lack  stores  and  the  full  combs 
can  then  be  inserted  in  place  of  empty  ones. 
A  still  easier  way  is  to  leave  a  partly  filled 
super  of  honey  on  top  of  each  light-weight 
colony;  and  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold 
for  them  to  work,  the  bees  will  soon  carry 
down  the  honey  that  is  not  capped. 

If  queens  are  reared  from  our  best  stock 
during  summer,  and  the  nuclei  built  up  to 
full  strength  by  August,  we  can  eliminate 
much  of  our  undesirable  stock  by  destroying 
the  old  queens  and  placing  the  hives  upon 
the  new  colony  as  explained  above.  In  this 
way,  also,  the  young  colony  is  made  st'-ong 
for  winter.  Eugene  S.  Miller. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Nov.  1. 


Syrup  not  Supposed  1.  In  regard  to  tlr^ 
to  Knn  Out  by  itself  Boardman  feeder,  the 
from  Boardman  cap,    as   you   know,    is 

Feeder  perforated     with     but 

three  small  holes. 
Now,  I  find  the  syrup  and  water  does  not 
come  out  as  it  should.  Is  it  meant  thai  the 
bees  should  put  their  tongues  up  into  the 
holes,  or  should  the  syrup  run  out  slowly? 
If  the  former  is  true,  then  only  three  bees 
can  feed  at  once.  If  the  latter  is  true, 
why  doesn't  it  work  as  it  should?  I  have 
enlarged  the  holes,  but  to  no  avail.  The 
bees  cannot  get  at  it. 

2.  You  sav  that  the  division-board  feeder 
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should  be  placed  in  the  brood-nest.  Now, 
if  it  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  brood  in 
warm  weather  I  should  think  that  it  would 
hinder  the  queen 's  easy  passage  and  would 
cut  off  one  part  of  the  brood,  especially  in 
case  of  a  nucleus.  And,  again,  if  placed  at 
the  outside  of  the  nest  it  would  be  too  far 
away  in  cool  weather. 

3.  I  have  been  told  by  others  that  bees 
would  resent  my  examining  them  often,  and 
that  they  would  not  do  as  well.  Is  that 
true?  How  often  can  bees  be  examined 
without  dissatisfying  them?  They  do  not 
seem  to  notice  my  presence. 

4.  If  the  bees  are  placed  in  the  cellar, 
would  daily  walking  by  them  disturb  them? 

Chicago,  111.  L.  Bellman. 

[The  Boardman  feeder  as  it  is  sent  out 
is  designed  to  give  a  small  amount  of  feed 
slowly.  Slow  feeding  stimulates  brood-rear- 
ing, while  fast  feeding  unnecessarily  excites 
the  colony.  In  case  of  a  very  strong  colony, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  punch  two  or  three 
more  holes;  but  usually  three  holes  are 
enough  for  a  medium  colony.  Bees  will  get 
the  feed  out  fast  enough  by  inserting  their 
tongues  into  the  holes.  Several  bees  can 
feed  at  the  same  hole. 

2.  A  division  -  board  feeder  should  be 
placed  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  brood-nest 
— usually  about  two  frames  from  the  out- 
side. If  the  colony  is  strong,  it  may  be 
placed  at  the  very  outside. 

3.  A  good  deal  depends  on  who  is  examin- 
ing the  bees.  An  inexperienced  person  may 
make  the  colonies  worse  each  time  he  opens 
the  hive;  but  a  good  beekeeper,  or  a  begin- 
ner who  has  read  the  directions  carefully, 
can  open  a  hive  as  often  as  he  pleases  with- 
out stirring  up  the  bees  or  hindering  their 
work  provided  that  the  manipulation  is  done 
during  the  middle  hours  of  the  day  when 
the  air  is  warm.  Queen-breeders  know  that 
colonies,  frequently  opened,  seem  to  become 
used  to  the  operation,  and  such  will  often 
permit  one  to  open  the  hive  without  smoke. 

4.  Bees  in  the  cellar  should  not  be  ex- 
amined more  than  is  necessary;  but  a  con- 
stant rumbling  noise  overhead  during  day- 
light hours  seems  to  do  no  harm. — Ed.] 


An  Appreciation  of  I  was  very  sorry  to 
the  Long  Idea  Hive,  hear  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  O.  O.  Poppleton. 
His  hive  is  one  that  I  have  tried,  and 
like  very  well.  Eeally  it  is  a  time- 
saver  in  many  ways,  the  only  hive  for  mi- 
gratory beekeeping,  so  much  practiced  at  thg 
jjresent  time.  It  so  is  so  quickly  loaded  onto 
the  truck,  and  moved,  that,  should  I  ever 
have  bees  in  the  South,  I  believe  I  would 
use  this  hive  entirely.  For  next  season  I 
plan  to  have  five,  each  holding  36  Jumbo 
frames.     True,  one  man  cannot  move  these; 


but  to  move  many  of  the  regular  hives  any 
distance,  loading  and  unloading,  the  help  of 
another  person  is  usually  required.  While 
he  who.  advocated  this  hive  has  passed 
away,  yet  it  will  be  adopted  by  many  besides 
the  writer. 

Point  Pleasant,  Pa.        H.  W.  FULMER. 


Why  the  Buzzing  The    accompanying    il- 

on  the  Line  lustration  shows  a  tele- 

Stopped  phone      cable-box      at 

Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  a  colony  of  bees  began  work.  Instead 
of  saving  this  valuable  asset,  ' '  poisonous 
gas  "  was  used  for  their  extermination  by 
C.  W.  Weston,  manager  of  the  Port  Byron 
Telephone  Company.  He  pointed  out  that, 
had  he  been  in  the  honey  business,  he  might 
have  welcomed  the  visit  of  a  full  -  sized 
swarm  of  bees  which  took  refuge  in  the 
company's  terminal  box  located  on  the  main 


Telephone   cibl 


(ircupied   by    a   swarm    of   bees. 


street  of  the  village.  After  taking  counsel 
with  the  local  physician  and  druggist,  and 
receiving  no  satisfactory  advice,  Mr.  Weston 
states  that  his  mind  wandered  back  to  the 
old  days  on  the  farm  where  on  one  occasion 
he  had  been  compelled  to  test  conclusions 
with  several  skunks.  He  procured  some  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon,  and  with  it  saturated  a 
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handful  of  cotton  waste  and  packed  it  in 
every  aperture  of  the  terminal  box.  The 
next  evening  it  was  found  that  the  fumes 
had  done  their  work. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Frank  C.  Perkins. 


30^cij: 


County  Agent  ' '  I  find  that  boys  take 

Starts  Bee  Clubs  as  kindly  to  bees  as  to 

pigs  and  chickens 
when  their  interest  is  aroused, ' '  says  Bruce 
Anderson,  county  agent  of  Forsyth  County, 
North  Carolina.  He  is  the  first  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  the  South  to  include  lessons  in 
bee  culture  as  essentially  a  work  of  the  coun- 
ty agent.  The  United  States  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Demonstration  Work  has  recogniz- 
ed the  value  of  his  efforts,  and  provisionally 
incorporated  beekeeping  instruction  to  farm- 
ers in  his  demonstration-work  program. 


Bruce  Anderson,  county  agent,  in  his  own  bee-yard. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1914  that  Mr. 
Anderson  began  an  effective  campaign  to 
■revive  bee  culture  in  Forsyth  County.  His 
twenty  years  of  personal  experience  was, 
of  course,  a  valuable  asset.  He  organized 
twenty  men  and  women  into  a  county  bee- 
keepers' organization.  So  the  plan  of  in- 
struction in  bee  culture  was  carried  from 
farm  to  farm  by  the  county  agent.  The 
original  one-unit  organization  was  broken 
up  into  numerous  clubs. 

Splendid     results     were     achieved.     The 


membership  in  the  bee  clubs  numbers  52,  more 
than  doubling  within  a  year.  The  work 
has  branched  out  to  five  other  neighboring 
counties.  The  agent  states  that  he  is  unable 
to  answer  all  the  demands  placed  upon  him 
for  help  and  information. 

Dui-liam,  N.  C.  S.  R.  WINTERS. 


20^Qj: 


Numbering  the  I   used   to   number  my 

Covers  Instead  hives  so  as  to  keep  a 

of  the  hives.  record    or    to    refer    to 

each  one  easily;  but 
when  I  sometimes  took  a  colony  out  of  one 
hive  and  put  into  another  the  number  had 
to  be  changed  and  it  made  confusion. 

I  now  have  a  better  way.  I  put  the  num- 
ber on  the  gable  end  of  the  cover,  front  and 
back.  No  matter  where  the  colony  of  bees 
goes,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  let  the  number 
go  with  them — simply  a  matter  of  changing 
covers.  Alson  W.  Steers. 

Noosack,  Wash. 


One  of  -T.  Alpau^h's  papaya  trees  at  Lakeland, 
Florida.  This  shows  th.ut  the  papaya  tree  as  pic- 
tured on  the  November  cover  can  be  grown  in 
Florida   as   well  as   in   Cuba. 
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Shredded-Wheat  The  description  of  the 

Boxes  for  Demuth     winter     case 

Winter  Cases  and   the  statement  re- 

garding its  low  cost 
have  led  me  to  submit  a  sketch  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  winter  case  I  use  and  which  I  be- 
lieve may  be  more  cheaply  made  where 
shredded-wheat  cases  are  obtainable.  These 
boxes  are  15%  in.  wide  by  24%  long  by  17% 
high,  and  they  may  be  purchased  at  almost 
any  grocery  for  ten  cents  each.  Two  of  these 
nailed  together  (after  removing  one  long 
side  on  each)  with  strips  on  the  inside  make 
a  fine  case  for  one  ten-frame  hive,  the  size 
furnished  being  24%  in.  wide  by  31%  long 
by  17%  high.  The  material  is  of  %  stuff, 
white  pine,  matched,  smooth  en  the  outside 
and  is  very  well  put  together.  I  line  the 
eases  with  a  number  of  thicknesses  of  news- 
j)aper  and  also  make  a  % -inch-thick  pad  of 
newspaper  14x24  to  fit  underneath,  and 
between  sides  of  bottom -board.  No  other 
packing  is  used  under  the  hive,  but  a  few 
extra  thicknesses  of  newspaper  are  used 
in  the  bottom  lining  of  the  case.  Covering 
the  hive-body  is  a  queen-excluder  which 
keeps  the  burlap  and  packing  in  super  away 
from  frames.  I  use  elm  leaves  gathered 
from  my  lawn  for  the  packing,'  and  find  them 
very  good.  The  packing  space  around  hive 
is  4  and  5%  in.  as  shown. 

Before  beginning  to  pack  I  cover  the  en- 
tire sides  with  a  half -width  strip  (16  in.)  of 
taj;- paper.  When  packed  the  covers  of  boxes 
are  laid  on  without  nailing,  and  then  covered 
with  a  tar -paper  sheet  of  32  x  42  in.  which 
laps  well  down  on  the  sides  and  is  then  tack- 
ed every  3  in.  with  i/4-in.  tacks  which  are 
easily  removable  when  unpacking.  I  do  not 
cover  the  bottom. 

The  cases  are  set  on  the  summer  stands, 
giving  pitch  of  about  1%  inches  to  shed 
water.  WILLIAM  L.  FUCHES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

[Near  the  larger  cities  these  wooden  ship- 
ping-cases would  probably  be  available.  We 
cannot  get  them  in  Medina.  Heavy  straw- 
board   cases   are   used   for   shipping. — Ed.] 


Why  honey  needs  solid  bracing  in  a  car.  In  this 
instance  the  car  was  humped  so  violently  that  the 
honey  went  right  on  thru  the  end. 


ef= 


.SS= 


Large  Lemon  Grove  For  the  purpose  of  ex- 
Covered  with  perimenting,  a  six- 
Netting,  acre  lemon -grove  was 
covered  with  tobacco 
cloth,  a  strong  kind  of  mosquito-netting. 
The  covering  was  about  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  was  supported  by  wire  and  posts.  This, 
I  thought,  wou^d  be  a  fine  chance  to  try  mat- 
ing, fertilization,  and  purity  of  lemon  honey. 


Co/njj    /foyvjEy    Jo^e* 


aijttAj    e. 


"H 


One    HAif    Jic-rio/1  3  ^fcr/o 

OA/     ///V^       /)    3 

Shredded  Wheat  shipping-hox  used  foi*  a  winter  case. 
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One  strong  colony  and  one  of  medium 
strength  Avere  placed  in  the  grove  and  given 
sections  of  drawn  combs.  In  a  short  time 
the  strong  colony  filled  twelve  or  fifteen  sec- 
tions quite  full.  But  both  colonies  dwindled 
very  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  mouths  died  out 
entirely.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  the  cause 
was  the  close  confinement  and  lack  of  pol- 
len. If  artificial  pollen  had  been  supplied, 
I   believe   it   might   have   helped   somewhat. 

The  honey  was  very  light,  of  an  excellent 
flavor,  but  with  none  of  the  tartness  of  the 
lemon. 

I  was  told  by  the  manager  of  the  grove 
that  the  trees  increased  their  yield  four- 
fold while  \inder  the  covering,  and  dropped 
back  to  the  old  amount  when  it  was  remov- 


ed. While  I  feel  that  bees  are  a  great  agent 
in  the  fertilization  of  the  lemon  blossom, 
the  experiment  was  not  continued  long 
enough  to  prove  anything  conclusively,  as 
an  unusually  heavy  wind  tore  and  wrecked 
the  structure  so  that  it  was  decided  to  re- 
move it.  The  lemon  having  some  bloom  at 
all  seasons  of  the  ye;ir,  with  more  during  the 
early  spring,  led  nie  to  think  this  an  excel- 
lent ckance  for  experiment. 

The  owner  hoped  with  this  covering  to  get 
a  more  even  temperature — warmer  in  winter 
and  cooler  in  summer.  It  is  possible  that 
they  may  again  try  the  experiment,  in  which 
case  I  will  endeavor  to  continue  my  investi- 
gations. 

Corona,  Cal.  L.  L.  ANDEEWS. 


THE    BACKLOT   BUZZEli 

BY  J.   H.  DONAHEY 

Benny  Sourwe'.'d,  tvho  stutters  some,  says   his  nephew,  over  in  France    wrote   hiv.,  that   one   of  them 
liun-IIun-nun-ev-hees,  stung  him   right  in   the  eye. 
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TH  E  annual 
meeting  o  f 
the  National 
Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  be 
held  at  Burling- 
ton, la.,  on  Feb. 
19,  20,  21,  1918. 
John  C.  Bull, 
secretary  -  treas- 
urer of  the  National,  sends  word  that  the 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Remy  Hall, 
which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  city,  and 
that  the  program  that  is  now  being  arranged 
will  be  sent  to  Gleanings  in  time  to  appear 
in  full  in  the  February  number. 

*  *  » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Beekeepers '  Association  will  be  held  at  Tren- 
ton, on  Jan.  24  and  25,  1918.  Among  those 
who  will  speak  are  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Edi- 
tor E.  E.  Root,  S.  D.  House,  and  N.  L.  Ste- 
vens. This  meeting  is  held  during  agricul- 
tural week,  in  conjunction  with  the  al- 
lied agricultural  meetings.  A  large  attend- 
ance is  expected. 

*  *  * 

Word  comes  from  Cuba  that  the  honey 
crop  will  be  short  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceptionally cold  weather  that  the  Island  Re- 
public has  recently  had.  During  the  last 
three  weeks  of  November  the  temperature 
was  continually  below  70,  which  was  an  un- 
usually  long  and  cold  spell  of  weather   for 

Cuba. 

*  *  * 

L.  V.  France,  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
University  Farm,  Minn.,  is  sending  out  a 
warning  that  the  bees  of  Minnesota  will 
need  special  care  this  winter.  He  says  that 
many  beekeepers  have  already  fed  sugar 
syrup  to  bees  that  have  not  enough  stored 
food.  The  Minnesota  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  to  discuss  methods  of 
keeping  up  the  honey  production  of  Minne- 
sota for  the  period  of  the  war  and  longer,  at 
University  Farm,  Jan.  4. 

*  *  « 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  Beekeepers '  Association  met  at 
Wichita,  Nov.  23,  for  a  two-days'  meeting. 
Kansas  is  divided  by  beekeepers  into  four 
districts,  membership  in  each  of  the  district 
associations  carrying  with  it  membership  in 
the  state  association.  The  program  ivas  fur- 
nished by  members  of  the  local  association, 
with  one  exception,  that  of  Frank  C.  Pellett, 
of  Atlantic,  la.,  whose  lantern-slide  lecture 
on  the  evening  of  the  23d  was  both  inter- 
esting and  profitable.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  at  12,  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  the  mem- 
bers present  partook  of  a  honey  banquet  of 
which  all  the  dishes  were  prepared  with  hon- 
ey- 

»  «•  * 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture will  hold  one  of  its  biggest  meetings 
at  Worcester,  January  8,  9,  and  10.  The  pro- 
gram includes  speakers  of  national  reputa- 


tion. Beekeep- 
ers, as  well  as 
farmers,  cannot 
afford  to  miss  it. 
Wednesday,  Jan. 
9,  at  1  p.  m., 
the  beekeepers 
of  Massachusetts 
will  meet  in  the 
library  of  Horti- 
cultural Hall  to   discuss  matters  of  general 

beekeeping  interest. 

*  *  « 

Beekeepers  of  Florida  are  taking  an  in- 
creased intere-st  in  organization,  the  best 
evidence  of  which  was  the  Tupelo  Honev 
Exchange  which  came  as  the  result  of  the 
meeting  held  at  Wewahitchka,  Florida,  by 
Georgia  and  Florida  beekeepers  on  the  Ap- 
palachicola  River.  J.  J.  Wilder,  of  Cordele, 
who  was  elected  president,  was  the  princi- 
pal  mover   in    the   work. 

*  *  * 

The  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Beekeepers'  So- 
ciety will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y.,  courthouse  on  Tuesday,  Jan. 
15.  F.  Greiner,  Naples,  N.  Y.,  is  secretary, 
who  will  be  glad  to  give  further  information. 

*  *  » 

Price    Committee    of    Chicago-Northwestern 
Association. 

A.t  the  1917  convention  of  the  Chicago- 
Northwestern  Beekeepers'  Association  held 
in  Chicago,  Nov.  30,  Dec.  1,  the  following 
important  resolution  was  adopted. 

' '  Whereas,  the  committee  appointed  at 
the  1916  meeting  of  this  association  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  conditions  for  mar- 
keting honey  and  for  recommending  to  pro- 
ducers a  schedule  of  minimum  prices  for  the 
season  of  1917,  has  performed  its  work  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  association,  result- 
ing in  more  fair  and  more  uniform  prices  to 
the   producer;    therefore   be   it 

"  Resolved:  That  the  work  of  the  commit- 
tee be  continued  thru  the  season  of  1918  and 
extended  in  so  far  as  the  funds  of  the  as- 
sociation will  permit,  and  that  the  president 
be  empowered  to  appoint  the  members  of 
such  committee." 

The  following  were  appointed  as  Commit- 
tee on  Prices  for  1918:  John  C.  Bull,  Sec- 
Treas.  Chicago-Northwestern  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, "Valparaiso,  Ind.;  E.  D.  Townsend, 
Northstar,  Mich.;  L.  C.  Dadant,  Hamilton, 
111.;  Edward  Hassinger,  Jr.,  Greenville,  Wis. 

In  discussion  of  the  resolution  it  was 
shown  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  is 
not  to  boost  prices  to  an  unreasonable  or 
exorbitant  figure,  but  to  keep  producers  in- 
formed in  regard  to  reasonable  retail  prices 
for  their  product  and  in  this  way  endeavor 
to  overcome  the  practice  among  uninformed 
beekeepers  of  retailing  honey  at  or  below 
wholesale  or  jobbing  prices.  A  canvass  of 
the  members  of  the  association  present  at 
the  convention  showed  that  nearly  all  were 
obtaining  prices  for  their  honey  not  less 
than  those  recommended  by  the  committee; 
whereas,  a  year  ago  a  similar  canvass  show- 
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ed  selling  prices  varying  from  10  to  25  cts. 
a  pound. 

All  interested  in  receiving  reports  and 
price  recommendations  of  the  committee 
should  write  to  Mr.  Bull. 

E.  S.  MILLER,  Pres. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.,  Dec.  6,  1917. 
*  *  » 

Recent.  State  Beekeepers'   Conventions. 

With  tho  oxcej^tion  of  two,  the  Editor  of 
Gleaniij<;:s  lias  attended  all  the  state  conven- 
tions up  to  the  first  of  January.  Generally 
speaking,  the  attendance  was  a  little  below 
that  of  last  year,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact 
that  the  honey  yield  was  not  as  large  in  1917 
as  in  1916.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact 
that  the  attendance  at  conventions  bears 
an  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
honey  secured  during  the  season.  Another 
factor  which  worked  against  large  attend- 
ance this  year  was  the  difficulty  of  travel  on 
account  of  so  many  trains  being  taken  off 
and  others  overloaded.  Practically  every 
train  that  took  us  to  conventions  was  any- 
where from  two  to  five  hours  late;  and  the 
result  was  that  we  were  able  to  be  present 
at  only  one  or  two  sessions  of  each,  and  had 
to  skip  two  conventions  altogether. 

The  Ohio  meeting  held  at  Lima,  that  of 
the  Ohio  Beekeepers'  Association,  was  the 
smallest  of  any  of  the  conventions  we  at- 
tended— but  the  enthusiasm  was  good. 

The  attendance  was  larger  as  we  went 
westward,  as  the  honey  yield  had  been.  The 
convention  at  Des  Moines  was  about  the 
same  in  size  as  that  of  last  year.  The  Min- 
nesota meeting  was  the  largest  one  of  this 
winter,  some  of  the  sessions  having  an  at- 
tendance of  300.  The  convention  at  Madison 
was  not  quite  as  large,  but  in  point  of  en- 
thusiasm and  papers  read  it  was  one  of 
the  best  we  attended.  This  association  has 
started  out  on  a  propaganda  of  cleaning 
foul  brood  out  of  the  state. 

The  Indiana  State  Beekeepers 'Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  State  House 
in  Indianapolis  on  Nov.  26  and  27.  Owing 
to  the  short  crop  and  bad  weather  the  at- 
tendance was  not  as  large  as  expected. 
However,  it  was  an  enthusiastic  meeting 
and  several  interesting  talks  were  given. 
The  writer  was  unable  to  attend,  but  was 
represented  by  J.  A.  Warren,  who  gave  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  ' '  Markets. ' ' 
Prof.  D.  A.  Rothrock,  after  making  a  care- 
ful investigation  on  honey  production,  gave 
figures  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
government  estimate  of  49  lbs.  for  Indiana 
was  too  high. 

The  Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association 
meeting  was  held  at  Saginaw,  Nov.  27  and 
28.  The  number  of  members  attending  was 
small  for  Michigan,  owing  to  poor  train  serv- 
ice, nearness  to  Thanksgiving,  and  the  short 
crop  this  year.  Floyd  Markham,  of  Ypsi- 
lanti,  won  the  manufacturers '  gold  medal 
for  the  third  time,  and  it  thus  became  his 
permanently.  Upon  solicitation  of  Mr.  Tyr- 
rell, of  Detroit,  a  committee  was  appointed 


who  will  have  charge  of  the  making  of  an 
exhibit  of  bees  and  honey  at  the  state  fair. 
Tiie  exliibit  will  be  furnished  by  members; 
and  aftei'  tlic  fair  it  will  be  sold  and  the 
money  returned  to  those  who  furnish  the  ex- 
hibit. All  exhibits  of  honey  will  be  made 
in  uniform  containers  which  will  be  furnish- 
ed by  the  committee.  A  banquet  was  enjoy- 
ed on  the  evening  of  Nov.  27.  The  next  an- 
nual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Battle   Oreek. 

The  Syracuse  meeting  of  the  New  York 
state  beekeepers  we  were  not  able  to  at- 
tend, because  it  came  in  direct  conflict  with 
the  dates  we  had  previously  made  for  Min- 
neapolis and  Des  Moines,  but  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  attendance  was  good. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  series  was  held  at 
Toronto,  Canada.  The  number  present  was 
about  the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  and  the 
enthusiasm  was  above  par.  The  Toronto 
meeting  had  its  usual  banquet  that  was  one 
of  the  best  we  have  ever  attended.  The 
province  of  Ontario  is  doubtless  ahead  of  any 
state  in  the  Union  in  the  amount  of  honey 
produced,  and  also  in  the  number  of  large 
producers,  unless  it  be  California. 

At  all  the  meetings  that  we  attended  there 
was  a  feeling  that  1918  is  going  to  be  a  big 
year  for  high  honey  prices,  and  possibly  for 
a  large  yield.  Every  beekeeper  present 
seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  speeding 
up,  because  it  is  a  case  of  now  or  never. 

The  newly  elected  officers  of  the  various 
state  conventions,  so  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  get  them,  are  as  follows:  Ohio — E.  M. 
Caldwell,  Defiance,  president;  J.  E.  Varnard, 
Wilmington,  secretary.  Illinois — Dr.  A.  C. 
Baxter,  Springfield,  president;  James  A. 
Stone,  Springfield,  secretary.  Indiana  — 
Mason  J.  Niblack,  Viiicennes,  president;  R. 
B.  Scott,  LaGrange,  secretary.  Iowa — B.  T. 
Bleasdale,  Des  Moines,  president;  Hamblin 
B.  [^Tiller,  Marciialltown,  secretary.  Min- 
nesota— Prof.  A.  W.  Rankin,  Minneapolis, 
president;  L.  V.  France,  St.  Paul,  secretary. 
Wisconsin — N.  E.  France,  Platteville,  presi- 
dent; E.  D.  Hassenger,  secretary.  Michigan 
— B.  F.  Kindig,  East  Lansing,  secretary. 
Ontario — James  Armstrong,  Selkirk,  presi- 
dent; P.  W.  Hodges,  secretary. 
«  »  * 

An  increase  of  $15,000  to  the  regular  ap- 
propriation for  the  apicultural  department 
of  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  was  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  last  fall, 
to  stimulate  honey  production  as  a  war-^o"l 
measure.  This  action  has  enabled  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  to  appoint  a  number  of  special  field 
agents,  who  will  carry  on  extension  work 
thruout  the  country,  and  especially  in  the 
West  and  Pacific  Coast  region.  E.  F.  At- 
water  of  Meridian,  Ida.,  is  one  of  the  a'l- 
ditional  field  agents  appointed,  and  will  have 
his  special  field  in  California,  Arizona,  and 
New  Mexico.  We  understand  that  P.  C. 
Chadwick,  of  Redlands,  Cal.,  and  Mr.  Er- 
baugh,  of  Indiana,  are  among  other  appoint- 
ments made,  the  latter  to  do  work  in  Il- 
linois, 
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SOME  time 
ago  our  old 
pastor.  Rev. 
A.  T.  Reed,  paid 
a  visit  to  our 
Medina  people 
after  an  absence 
of  several  years. 
In  s  h  a  k  i  n  g' 
hands  with  dif- 
ferent ones  of 
liiis  old  friends 
he  made  the  re- 
mark to  one  of 
them.  "Why,  my 
good  friend  L., 
you  do  not  seem 
to  have  grown  anii  smaller  since  I  knew 
you  years  ago." 

Perhaps  I  should  remark  here  that  L.  al- 
■waj'S  was  a  pretty  good-sized  man — good- 
sized  particularly'  sidewise  instead  of  end- 
wise; but  what  I  want  to  speak  of  just  now 
is  the  reply  that  L.  gave  to  his  old  minister. 
It  was  something  like  this: 

"  It  is  true,  Mr.  Reed,  that  I  am  but  little 
if  any  smaller  than  I  was  years  ago  when 
you  knew  me  so  well;  but  if  I  am  not  any 
smaller  than  I  used  to  be,  I  am  a  great  deal 
better  man  than  I  used  to  be." 

Of  course,  this  was  meant  as  a  joke,  and 
there  was  a  big  laugh  all  around  among  the 
bystanders.  T  tliink  I  laughed  heartily  with 
the  I'est.  But  the  Avords  of  our  good  friend 
L.  have  been  following  mie  more  or  less 
ever  since.  Can  I  say  of  myself  just  now, 
and  sav  it  truthfully,  that  I  am  a  better  man 
than  I  "used  to  be"? 

Now,  dear  friends  and  readers  of  Glean- 
ings, how  is  it  with  youf  and  I  put  this 
question  not  only  to  the  men  but  to  the 
women  also — can  you  or  can  we  answer 
truthfull3\  the  question,  "  Are  you  and  I 
better  than  we  usetl  to  be?"  If  no^t,  is  it 
not  high  time  (before  we  get  to  be  any 
older)  to  set  about  the  serious  work  of  get- 
ting to  be  better  husbands,  better  wives, 
and  better  fathers  and  mothers  than  we 
used  to  be?  In  other  words,  to  put  it  short, 
are  we  growing  in  grace  as  we  grow  in 
years?  To  come  right  down  to  self,  I 
honestly  believe  I  am  making  some  improve- 
ment; but,  oh  dear  me!  when  I  think  of  the 
im. patient  and  wicked  thoughts  that  come 
into  my  mind  I  feel  almost  discouraged. 
Again  and  again  I  feel  the  necessity  of 
using  that  little  prayer.  "  Lord,  help !"  and 
then  the  other  one,  a  little  longer,  "  Create 
in  me  a  clean  heart,  0  God,  and  renew  a 
right  spirit  within  me." 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  one  of  my  besetting 
sins,  and   maj'  be  it  is  also  one  of  yours. 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Clinrity  doth  not  l:elia%'e  itself  unseemlv.  peeketh 
not  her  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinksth  no  evil. 
— T.  COE.  13:5. 

Search  me,  O  God,  and  know  my  heart ;  try  me, 
and  know  my  thouehts;  and  see  if  there  te  anv  wick- 
ed way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting;. 
— I'S.AT.M    133:23,     24. 


It  is  this:  To 
yield  to  the 
temj^tation  t  o 
criticise  and  find 
fault  with  my 
friends  and 
neighbors. 
AV  h  e  n  we  sit 
down  at  the  ta- 
ble, if  we  are 
not  careful  we 
get  to  comment- 
ing on  somebody 
'■-^rl  sneaking  un- 
kindly of  the 
absent  ones.  I 
wonder  if  m.y 
friends  and  neighhors  ever  discuss  A.  I.  Root 
in  the  same  way,  and  speak  of  his  faults  and 
failings.  I  wonder  if  it  ever  occurs  to  them 
hnw  badly  hurt  I  should  feiel  if  I  should 
Iiap]Ten  to  overhear  some  of  their  comments. 
And,  again,  how  hurt  they  might  feel  if  they 
knew  how  I  have  at  timl-rs  been  criticising 
ficm.  I  tliink  I  heard  someAvhere  an  in- 
junction something  like  this:  "Never  say 
a  thing  behind  a  person's  back  that  you 
would  not  say  to  his  face ;"  and  I  have 
sometimes  wondei'ed  if  there  is  anybody  who 
lives  up  to  that  strict  rule.  Now,  please  do 
not  misunderstand  me.  There  are  certain 
things  that  must  be  discussed  and  talked 
over  before  we  go  to  the  person  and  kindly 
plead  with  him.  Perhaps  a  child  has  been 
going  wrong.  It  is  certainly  well  and  wise 
for  tlie  father  and  mother  to  talk  it  over, 
and  get  all  the  facts  possible  before  dealing 
with  the  delinquent  himself.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  instead  of  discussing  the  ab- 
sent one's  faults  and  failings,  we  should  go 
directly  to  him  and  .say  what  needs  to  be 
said.  But,  dear  friends,  if  you  have  ever 
tried  it  you  probably  know  that  it  is  "  tick- 
lish business,"  if  I  may  use  the  term.  You 
are  vei-y  likely  to  do  harm  instead  of  good. 
Let  us  turn  it  around  the  other  way.  If 
some  friend  comes  to  you,  even  with  the  best 
intentions,  and  tells  you  of  your  short- 
comings, ai'e  you  sure  you  will  take  it  all 
right?  An  illustration  oceui'S  i"ight  here. 
When  I  used  seA'eral  pages  a  while  ago  to 
Avarn  people  about  inventing  in  a  potato- 
pen  (see  page  559,  July)  some  good 
friend  reminded  me  of  the  space  I  had  oc- 
cupied to  expose  a  fraud  in  "  war  garden- 
ing," and  I  confess  I  felt  hurt,  at  least  a 
little,  especially  since  it  has  turned  out  as 
he  said.  I  might  remark  right  here  that  the 
best  potato-pen  in  Medina  (and  there  are 
several  of  them)  promises  to  yield  perhaps 
tliirty  or  forty  quarts  instead  of  bushels, 
and  tlie  potatoes  are  small  at  that. 
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Well,  friends,  how  are  we  .fffing"  to  go 
about  it  to  become  better  men,  and  women 
than  we  used  to  be  unless  somebod}-  is  kind 
enough  to  tell  us  of  our  faults  and  besetting 
sins?  As  a  rule  we  shall  never  recognize 
them  unless  somebody  is  kind  enough  to  call 
our  attention  to  them. 

Years  ago  I  read  a  fable  to  the  effect  that 
everybody  carries  with  liim  two  saclvs — one 
always  in  front  and  the  other  always  be- 
hind, strapped  to  his  back.  As  he  goes 
along  he  notes  the  faults  of  liis  neighoors 
and  puts  them  into  the  sack  right  before 
hiiin.  His  own  faults  he  throws  over  his 
shoulder  into  the  sack  behind  where  he  soon 
forgets  all  about  it,  because  he  cannot  see 
them.  The  faults  of  his  neighbors  are  right 
before  his  face  where  he  sees  them  con- 
stantly. Now,  I  did  not  know  until  quite 
recently  that  the  good  old  Bible  tells  us 
exactly  what  to  do  in  order  that  we  may  be 
better  men  and  women  than  we  have  been 
in  yeai"s  that  are  past  and  gone.  It  is  one 
of  the  little  texts  that  comie  to  me  every 
now  and  then  as  if  it  Avere  wi-itten  across 
the  sky  in  letters  of  gold.  I  have  read  the 
139th  Psalm  a  good  many  times;  yes,  and 
T  liave  heard  read  the  two  concluding  verses, 
but  T  did  not  think  much  about  it.  I  tliink 
it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  nighttime  when  I 
was  considering  this  verj'  matter  of  being  a 
better  man  than  I  had  been,  that  these  pre- 
cious A^rses  came  suddenly  up  before  my 
mental  vision — "  Search  me,  0  God,  and 
know  my  heart;  trj^  me,  and  know  my 
thoughts;  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked 
way  in  me.  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 
lasting." That  was  DaA-id's  prayer,  away 
back  ages  ago;  and  even  if  he  was,  on 
one  occasion,  a  sinful  and  wicked  man, 
these  verses  imply  that  he  had  repented ; 
and,  oh  what  a  repentancie  thati  must  have 
been!  Recognizing  his  evil  nature  when 
unrestrained  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  gives 
voice  to  those  beautiful  words.  Dear  read- 
er, can  you  on  bended  knee  unite  with  me 
in  saying,  "  Search  me,  0  God '"?  and  then, 
again,  "  Try  me  '"?  That  would  mean  sub- 
ject me  to  temptation  and  see  whether  I 
should  come  out  ^actorious;  and  that. final 
thought,  "  and  see  if  there  be  any  \vicked 
Avay  in  me." 

I  have  just  been  getting  beans  from  my 
war  garden.  I  thrashed  tliem  out,  and  then 
poured  them  from  one  big  pan  to  another 
out  in  the  wind.  After  I  had  got  thru  Mrs. 
Root  picked  them  over.  If  I  take  great 
i^ains  and  make  a  good  job  of  it  she  has 
^•pvy  little  trash  to  pick  out  except  the 
lipaiis  that  have  become  stained  or  colored 
by  (he  abundant  rains  we  have  been  having. 
Well,  after  I  am  ready  to  submit  them  to 
her  scrutiny,  and  spread  them  out,  I  look 


them  over  very  carefully  to  9?e  if  there  is 
anything  I  have  ovei-looked.  Now  in  a 
similar  way  David  prays  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  spread  out  his  inmost  thoughts 
and  look  them  over,  and  see  if  there  be  any 
"  wickedness "  that  he  himself  has  over- 
looked. 

Suppose,  dear  friends,  the  whole  wide 
world  should  make  Da\ad's  prayer  their 
own.  Can  you — can  any  of  us — conjecture 
what  would  happen  ?  Suppose  not  only  the 
"  coal  barons "  and  the  grain  speculators 
should  ask  God  to  point  out  to  them  their 
shortcomings,  but  suppose  also  the  farmers, 
the  publishers— yes,  even  the  publishers  of 
our  daily  papers — should  go  to  hear  Billy 
Sunday  or  some  other  evangelist,  and  should 
honestW  get  down  on  their  knees  and  ask 
God  to  see  if  there  is  anything  unneigh- 
borly  in  their  lives  or  conduct.  Why,  it  is 
a  joke  to  suggest  it;  and  yet,  my  good 
friends,  we  are  all  human  and  all  selfish — 
every  last  one  of  us.  If  you  are,  each  and 
all,  as  bad  and  wicked  as  your  old  friend 
A.  I.  Root  (unless  it  be  by  fits  and  starts) 
5'ou  can  honestly  unite  with  me  in  saying, 
"  May  God  have  mercy  on  the  poor  sinful 
'  bunch  '  of  all  of  us." 

Dear  friends,  I  am  dictating  this  on  the 
8th  day  of  October.  As  I  do  not  have  any 
stenographer  down  in  my  Florida  home,  and 
as  I  am  often  so  busy  down  ther'e  that  I  do 
not  get  time  to  send  in  a  Home  paper,  it 
occurred  to  me  to  dictate  several  ahead  of 
time;  and  this  one  may  possibly  appear  in 
the  January  number.  If  it  does,  it  will 
suggest  to  you  a  way  to  start  out  the  new 
year  so  that  you  can  say  not  only  to  your 
fellow-men  but  to  the  gi-eat  heavenly  Fa- 
ther also,  "  I  honestly  b?'lieve  I  am  a  better 
man  (or  woman)  than  I  used  to  he.'' 

(The  sequel  to  the  above  Home  paper  will 
be  fotmd  in  our  issue  for  February.) 


SOMETHING   ABOUT   "  ENLISTING. 

Evei-y  little  while  since  that  Home  paper, 
the  question  keeps  coming  up  again,  "  For 
whom  are  you  working?"  Some  good 
friend  has  just  sent  me  a  little  tract  that 
just  "hits  the  spot."     Here  it  is: 

SITKGEON'S    LAST     SERMON. 

The  closing  characteristic  words  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
last   sermon   on    June   7,    1891,    were   as   follows: 

"  What  I  have  to  say  lastly  is  this:  How  greatly 
I  desire  that  you  who  are  not  yet  enlisted  in  my 
Lord's  band  would  come  to  him  because  you  see  what 
a  kind  and  gracious  Lord  he  is.  Young  men,  if 
you  could  see  our  Captain  you  would  go  down  on 
your  knees  and  beg  him  to  let  you  enter  the  ranks 
of  those  who  follow  him.  It  is  heaven  to  serve 
Jesus.  I  am  a  recruiting  sergeant,  and  I  would 
fain  find  a  few  recruits  at  this  moment.  Every  man 
must  serve  somebody  ;  we  have  no  choice  as  to  that 
fact.  Those  who  have  no  master  are  slaves  to  them- 
selves.    Depend  upon  it,  you  will  either  serve  Satan 
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or  Christ,  either  self  or  the  Saviour.  You  will  find 
sin,  self,  Satan,  and  the  world  to  be  hai  d  mas  e-i; 
but  if  you  wear  the  livery  of  Christ  you  will  find 
liim  so  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  that  you  will  find 
rest  unto  your  souls.  He  is  the  most  magnanimous 
of  captains.  There  never  was  his  like  among  the 
choicest  of  princes.  He  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  thickest  part  of  the  battle.  When  the  wind 
blows  cold  he  always  takes  the  bleak  side  of  the  hill. 
The  heaviest  end  of  the  cro.ss  lies  ever  on  his  shoul- 
ders. These  forty  years  and  more  have  I  served 
him,  blessed  he  his  name!  and  I  have  had  nothing 
but  love  from  him.  I  should  be  glad  to  continue  yet 
another  forty  ye.irs  in  the  same  dear  service  here 
below,  if  so  it  pleased  him.  His  service  is  life,  peace, 
joy.  Oh  that  you  would  enter  on  it  at  once!  God 
help  you  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of  Jesus,  even 
this  day.  Amen." 

I  wish  especially  to  emphasize  the  words, 
"You  will  find  sin,  self,  Satan,  and  the 
world  to  be  hard  masters;  but  if  you  wear 
the  liveiry  of  Christ  .  .  .  you  will 
find  rest  for  your  souls."  Spurgeon  says  he 
gives  the  above  after  an  experience  of  over 
forty  years  or  more.  Well,  dear  friends, 
it  is  just  about  foiiy  years  since  I  enlisted 
under  the  banner  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Nazarene;  and  ]  can  give  a  loud  amien  to 
what  Spurgeon  says  in  the  above.  It  has 
been  just  my  experience.  Let  me  repeat 
again  what  he  says  in  closing:  "  God  belp 
you,"  my  friend,  "  to  enlist  under  the  ban- 
ner of  Jesus,  even  this  day." 

Since  we  have  been  sending  out  so  maiiy 
thousand  of  the  little  tract,""  How  to  Be 
Happy,"  etc.,  tracts  have  bean  coming  in 
return  from  the  various  tract  societies  thru- 
OLit  our  land.  Of  course  I  did  not  have  any 
idea  there  were  so  many.  Such  a  great 
number  of  tracts  have  been  submitted  that  I 


can  hardly  take  time  to  glauo'^  o'-«r  all  cf 
them;  but  my  conse.ence  troubles  me  if  I 
do  not  take  at  least  a  brief  look  at  the  vari- 
ous ones  submitted.  I  have  just  now  run  on 
to  a  gem.  Please  notice  the  11th  and  12th 
lines  how  wonderfully  it  comes  in  with  my 
tract,  "  Plow  to  be  Happy  when  People 
Abuse  You."  Here  is  the  tract.  The 
italics  are  my  own.  May  God  bless  this 
message. 

THE    HOUSE    INSIDE 

I  have  a  house  inside  of  me — 
A  house  that  people   never  see; 
It  has  a  door  thru  which  none  pass, 
And  -windows,  but  they're  not  of  glass. 
"  Where  do  you  live?"   ask  folks  I  meet; 
And  then  I  say,   "On  such  a  street;" 
But  still  I  know  what's  really  me 
Lives  in  a  house  folks  never  see. 
Sometimes    I    like    to   go   inside. 
And  hide  and  hide  and  hide  and  hide, 
And  "  doctor  up  "  my  wounded  pride 
When  I've  been   "  treated  rough  "  outside. 
And  sometimes,  when  I've  been  to  blame 
I  go  indoors  and  blu.sli  for  shame. 
And  get  my  mind  in  better  frame. 
And  get  my   tongue  and  temper   tame. 
I  meet  my  heavenly  Father  there ; 
For  he  stoops  down  to  hear  my  prayer, 
To  smooth  my  brow  and  cure  my  care. 
And  make  me  brave  to  do  and  dare. 
Then,   after  I  have  been  made  strong. 
And  have  things  right  that  were  all  wrong, 
I    come    outside,    where    I   belong. 
To   sing  a   new  and  happy  song. 
Then    I    can   hear   the   people  say, 
"  You're  bright  and  bonnie,   good  and  gay," 
And  it's  because  I  feel  that  way; 
But  they  don't  know  the  price  I  pay. 
You  have  a  house  inside  of  you. 
Where   Christ  will  fight  your  battles  too. 
God's  word  will  tell  you  what  to  do. 
And  make  your  heart  clean,  kind,   and  true. 
^S.    W.   Grafflin. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


ITIGH-PRESSURE     POTATO-GROWING. 

Dear  Sir: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a  clipping 
taken  from  the  Kingsville  Reporter,  of  which  staff  I 
am  pressman.  I  live  on  the  lot  adjoining  that  on 
which  these  potato  sprouts  were  planted  and  grovsm  ; 
and  if  I  had  been  told  that  potato  sprouts  would 
stand  the  amount  of  rain  these  got,  and  then  yield 
as  fine  a  crop  as  was  dug  from  them  I  could  have 
hardly  believed  it.  Now  just  a  few  lines  to  those 
who  want  to  make  their  potatoes  go  a  long  way. 
Why  not  take  berry-boxes  and  plant  the  sprouts  in 
them,  say  four  in  each  box;  and  then  when  the 
weather  permits  plant  them  in  the  open  ground? 
By  so  doing  one  could  have  early  potatoes  and  still 
have  the  original  &eed  for  late  planting. 

E.   M.  Anson. 

Kingsville,  Ont.,  Canada,  Oct.  29,   1917. 

Polow  is  the  clipping  referred  to: 

POTATOES  FROM  SPROUTS. 

In  our  boyhood  days  we  were  always  given  to 
understand  that  potatoes  would  not  grow  from 
sprouts  detached  from  a  potato,  as  the  potato  fur- 
nishes nourishment  for  the  sprout  and  is  necessary 


for  its  grovrth,  and  that  the  larger  the  potatoes  the 
better  would  be  the  new  crop.  This  idea,  like  a 
great  many  other  things  that  are  being  thrown  aside 
today  as  erroneous,  has  been  disproven  by  Mr.  Colin 
Quick,  of  this  town.  Last  spring  he  broke  sprouts 
from  his  potatoes  and  planted  a  lot;  and  when  he 
dug  his  crop  this  fall,  he  found  that  the  sprouts  had 
produced  fully  as  fine  tubers  as  thoset  grown  from 
potatoes.  Samples  of  the  sprout-grown  article  may 
be  seen  on  our  office  table.  The  potatoes  from 
which  the  sprouts  were  taken  were  then  cooked  and 
used  in  the  usual  way.  Mr,  Quick  says  that  seed 
can  be  multiplied  three  times  by  taking  oflf  first 
sprouts,  letting  a  second  lot  come  out,  taking  them 
off,  and  then  cutting  and  planting  the  original  po- 
tato. 

My  good  friend,  what  you  advise  is  ex- 
actly what  I  was  d'oing  last  winter  in  my 
Florida  garden  when  I  grew  two  good  crops 
of  i^otatoes  on  the  same  ground  in  one  win- 
tei'.  Yeis,  you  can  gTow  good  potatoes  from 
sproutiS,  pi'O'viding  you  have  very  rich  soil 
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and  a  good  long  seasoin ;  but  you  will  get  a 
iii'oat  deal  quicker  insult  by  the  plan  I 
gaxc  last  winter.  Instead  of  letting  your 
aO'od-sized  potatoes  sprout  in  the  cellar  or 
soraewliere  else,  put  them  in  a  g'reenbouse ; 
or,  if  you  cannot  do  any  better,  in  a  box  in 
the  window  in  the  very  best  of  ricli  eompost. 
When  th'e  sprouts  get  to  be  two  or  tliree 
inches  long-  (and  perhaps  have  sovie  little 
green  leaves)  instead  of  pulling  off  the 
sprouts,  cut  a  little  piece  of  potato  with  it, 
with  the  bushy  roots  adhering,  and  some 
of  the  rich  soil  also ;  and  I  would  put  just 
one  of  these  in  the  strawberiy-box  until 
the  weatlier  would  permit  of  putting  them 
outdooi-s.  AVhen  you  cut  out  this  little 
potato-plant  you  can  j^ut  the  big  potato 
back  again,  and  (later  on)  get  more  pota- 
to-plants; or  you  can  usi?  the  big  potatoes 
for  table  use  and  still  have  the  seed  for 
planting.  In  tliis  way  I  have  made  one 
large  potato  give  a  dozen  g|oocl  strong 
thi'iftj'  plants,  and  in  due  timet  I  had  a 
dozen  good  lulls  of  potatoes,  and  these  were 
all  or  nearly  all  larg^  because  tliey  weris 
grown  on  Terry's  single-eye  system.  Po- 
tatoes are  alreiady  worth  $1.75  a  bushel  here 
in  Ohio  on  this  first  day  of  November.     I 


think  they  retail  for  about  fiO  cents  a  peck, 
and  the  probability  is  it  will  pay  big  "to 
start  potatoes  next  spnng  in  the  green- 
house, hotbed,  or  cold-frame,  or  in  a  box 
in  the  window  if  you  cannot  do  any  better. 

THE      AI,GAROBA-TREE      OP      THE      HAV^AIIAN 
ISLANDS. 

When  I  saw  that  Avonderful  story  of 
algarobas  giving  200  tons  of  honey, 
(Gleanings  for  January,  1917)  1  at  once 
applied  to  the  Reason er  Brothers,  of  Oneca, 
Fla.,  and  to  my  happy  surprise  found  they 
had  tlie  very  trees  in  stock.  Half  a  dozen 
were  at  once  installed  in  my  Florida  garden, 
but  the  great  frost  the  first  week  in  Febru- 
ary used  them  up.  I  have  been  planning  to 
try  it  again  this  winter  as  soon  as  I  get 
back.  The  matter  was  brought  to  mind  by 
the  following  letter  just  received : 

T  should  like  to  state  that  I  nave  some  Hawaiian 
algarobas  growing.  I  have  7,  and  the  largest  is 
about  4  feet  high.  I  got  the  information  about 
the  algaroba  from  Gleanings,  January,  1917,  and 
cot  my  seed  from  Mr.  Oswald  St.  John  Gilbert, 
Honolulu,  H.  I.  I  will  let  you  know  how  they  stand 
the  winter  and  how  much  they  have  grown  by  ne.xt 
spring. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Sept.  5.  P.  W.  Hays. 


TEMPERANCE 


PRAISE   GOD    FOR   ANOTHER   VICTORY. 

The  letter  below  illustrates  the  stutf  that 
beekeepers  the  woi'ld  over  are  made  of: 

Brother  Root: — Note  the  great  victory  which  we 
achieved  in  the  election  for  our  fair  city.  We  had 
a  pretty  hard  siege  of  it,  in  face  of  all  the  opposi- 
tion ;  but  united  effort  all  along  the  line  gained  the 
point,  which  was  lost  at  a  recent  election  about  a 
year   ago. 

Glendale,   Cal.,    Nov.   21.  Geo.  W.  Bercaw. 

Below  is  the  headline  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  of  Nov.  21 : 

VOTES  OUT  SALOONS  BY  NEARLY  20,000. 

And  here  is  something  more  tliat  is  en- 
couraging from  the   Tampa   Times : 

BIRMINGHAM'S  PROHIBITION  EXPERIENCE 
Just  a  few  years  ago  Birmingham,  the  great 
rolling-mill  center,  was  one  of  the  "  toughest  "  cities 
in  this  country,  and  none  had  a  worse  murder  rec- 
ord. The  wonderful  strides  of  the  city  in  an  in- 
dustrial way  were  offset  by  the  unlawful  conditions 
that  prevailed. 

But  when  prohibition  became  effective  in  Alabama, 
Birmingham  began  to  reform,  and  today  it  doesn't 
"  know  itself."  The  changed  condition-s  are  shown 
by  the  police  records  and  by  the  fact  that  Birming- 
ham has  recently  offered  a  magnificent  new  jail  to 
the  government  a.s  a  war  hospital.  Birmingham 
doesn't  need  the  jail  for  the  housing  of  wrong-doers, 
so  it  offers  it  to  Uncle  Sam  for  the  housing  of  pa- 
triotic soldiers. 

With  such  examples  before  them  it  is  difficult  to 


nnderptnnd  why  any  people  object  to  the  drubbing 
that  John  Barleycorn  has  been  given  in  recent 
years.  Instead  of  objecting,  It  seems  that  they 
should  adopt  the  motto,  "  Lay  on,  McDuff!" 


"we  HAVE  THE  SAME  BREED  OVER  HERE. 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  National 
Enquirer. 

BRYAN     USES     A     SLEPGE     IN     ATTACK     IN      CITY     OF 
KROTHERLY    LOVE. 

Among  other  things,   Mr.   Bryan  said: 

"  We  cannot  afford  to  take  bread  from  the  tables 
of  the  world  to  make  men  drunk  at  a  time  when 
we  dare  not  allow  the  impairment  of  our  men." 

"  LTncle  Sam  has  decreed  that  soldiers  who  are 
to  fight  for  him  must  be  sober.  If  it  is  good  to 
save  the  strength  of  the  soldier  at  the  front  by  keep- 
ing from  him  the  poison  of  alcohol,  why  is  it  not 
good  to  keep  at  a  maximum  the  strength  of  the  men 
behind  him,  the  man  who  is  prodfiicing  food,  mak- 
ing munitions  and  war  supplies  for  the  soldier? 

"  We  have  a  million  men  in  arms^  today,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  then  changing  quickly  he  asked:  "  Do 
you  want  to  know  who  the  disloyal  men  of  this  na- 
tion   are?      I'll   tell   you. 

"  If  the  brewers,  distillers,  and  saloon-keepers  of 
this  country  had  their  way  they  would  make  drunk- 
ards of  all  those  million  men  in  arms  and  leave  us 
defenseless   before   a    foreign   foe." 

He  was  greeted  with  thundering  applause  as  he 
drove  this  home  by  telling  of  the  experience  in 
Great  Britain  when  Lloyd  George  tried  to  close  the 
saloons  there. 
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"But  the  liquor  men  of  England  cried:  'Let 
the.  nation  die  first'  when  the  saloon  was  threatened. 
And  we  have  the  same  breed  over  here." 

Can  it  be  possible,  dear  friends,  that  we 
have  those  here  in  America  that  would  say, 
"  Let  the  nation  die  first,"  when  the  saloon 
is  threatened? 


THE   LIQUOR   BUSINESS   AND   THE   WAR. 
If   T  regard   inir|uity   in  my   heart  the   Lord   will 
not   hear  me. — Psalm   66:18. 

Again  and  again  I  have  been  urging  that 
the  reason  why  God  does  not  answer  our 
prayers  for  peace  is  because  we  as  a  nation 
are  still  cherishing  and  regarding  iniquity. 
We  are  accepting  revenue  from  the  liquor 
traffic;  and  not  the  United  States  alone,  but 
the  nations  of  the  world — at  least  a  great 
part  of  them — seem  to  be  .cherishing  and 
holding  on  to  this  iniquity.  From  the  clip- 
ping-sheet of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Tem- 
perance of  Nov.  3,  take  the  following: 

THE  ITALIAN   DISASTER  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  THE  DRINK 

TRADE    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN,    FRANCE,    AND 

AMERICA. 

A  few  months  ago  an  Italian  mission  in  Washing- 
ton wa?  pleading  for  fuel  and  munitions.  Every- 
body knew  it.  Also,  everybody  knew  that  practically 
nothing  was  being  done  for  Italy  because  the  "ships 
were  lacking. 

The  ships  were  lacking  because  material  and  labor 
was  lacking. 

Material  and  labor  were  lacking,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  hundreds  of  industrial  leaders,  be- 
cause drink  was  cutting  the  efficiency  of  labor  and 
preventing  its  full-time  effort. 

If  the  French  had  prohibited  the  drink  trade  en- 
tirely at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Italian  dis- 
aster would  not  have  occurred. 

If  Great  Britain  had  prohibited  the  drink  trade 
a  year  ago,  the  Italian  disaster  would  not  have 
occurred. 

If  the  United  States  had  prohibited  the  drink  trade 
in  April,  Cadorna  would  have  been  at  Trieste  and 
Laibach. 

The  chances  that  the  war  will  end  in  1918  are 
slowly  glimmering  out.  Unless  the  nations  oppos- 
ing Germany  stop  their  fooling  now,  and  begin  to 
make  a  full-time  one-hundred-per-eent  effort,  only 
God  knows  when  it  will  end. 

It  is  true  we  have  forbidden  our  soldiers 
here  in  America  to  drink,  and  we  have  for- 
bidden saloon-keepers  to  sell  them  drink; 
but  how  about  the  drink  business  when  they 
get  over  into  France  and  other  nations 
where  there  is  no  such  proliibition  nor  any 
kind  of  prohibition?  And,  again,  hoAv 
about  those  left  here  at  home  to  protect  our 
homes  and  to  provide  food,  fuel,  and  cloth- 
ing? Is  tliere  any  justice  in  cutting  off  the 
drink  from  those  who  go  to  war  and  leaving 
tltoso  who  remain  here  at  home  to  drink 
or  not  drink  as  tliey  may  feel  inclined,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  years  that  are  past?  A 
temperance  speaker,  one  of  our  own  towns- 
men, in  a  temperance  meeting  on  Sunday 
evening,  Nov.  4,  said  if  we  retained  our 
saloons,  and  peace  should  come,  every  sol- 


dier who  returns  to  our  shores  would  be 
urged  by  saloon-keepers  at  every  turn  to 
come  in  and  drink,  free  of  charge.  Shall 
this  be  permitted? 

"bone-dry." 
The  food  law  authorizes  the  President  to  suspend 
at  his  discretion  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  light 
wines ;  distilled  liquors  are  already  prohibited.  A 
movement  is  under  way  to  bring  strong  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  President  and  Congress,  to  discontinue 
the  manufacture  of  beer  in  the  interest  of  food  con- 
servation. Food-pledge  workers  and  workers  gen- 
erally for  food  conservation  the  past  season  fre- 
quently have  been  met  with:  "  Why  should  we  sub- 
stitute and  stint  ourselves  when  so  much  grain  is 
going  into  the  making  of  beer?"  And  the  resent- 
ment in  this  argument  is  uncontrovertible. — Ohio 
Farmer. 


NO-TOBACCO   LEAGUE  OF   AMERICA. 

The  above  is  tb?  heading  to  a  letter  just 
received  from  The  National  Camp,  Bethany, 
W.  Va.     It  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — You  have  been  placed  upon  our 
mailing-list  as  one  who  is  interested  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  tobacco  evil,  and  we  wish  to  do  wh-^t 
we  can  to  help  you  in  your  opposition  to  this 
traffic. 

I  enclose  our  third  annual  report,  which  should 
convince  you  that  this  effort  will  succeed — so  we 
invite  your  co-operation.  Can  you  not  distribute 
some  literature,  get  an  appointment  for  a  meeting, 
interest  a  church,  a  young  people's  society,  or  some 
individual  or  organization  in  this  work?  Send  us 
your  own  remittance. 

We  desire  to  reach  50,000  children  this  year; 
but  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  co-operation  of  a 
large  number  of  people.  If  youri  financial  support 
is  impossible  now,  may  we  not  have  a  word  from 
you  saying  what  you  can  do?  and  may  we  not  count 
on  your  prayer  for  no-tobacco? 

H.  T.  Sutton. 

Bethany,  W.  Va.,   Oct.   25,   1917. 

In  response  to  the  above  I  sent  a  small  con- 
tribution. We  are  giving  so  much  to  the  tre- 
m.endous  calb  we  are  having  that  I  could 
not  well,  just  now,  do  mor'^i.  Perhaps  some 
of  our  readers  can  also  help  a  little.  Right 
along  the  same  liiie  I  m.ake  a  cli]>ping  from 
llio  Butler,  Ind.,  Weekly  Record: 

They  are  already  coming  to  it.  The  High-Y  Club 
of  Auburn  discussed  liquor  and  tobacco  at  its 
meeting  last  Thursday.  Liquor  and  tobacco  belong 
tofjethcr,  and  their  place  is  together — in  the  bot- 
tomless pit.  • 

In  Indiana  alone  last  year  $50,000  worth  of 
property  is  known  to  have  been  destroyed  by  care- 
less smokers.  In  a  Wisconsin  city  a  lighted  cigar- 
ette started  a  fire  that  caused  losses  amounting  to 
$150,000.  This,  is  not  the  imaginings  of  an  anti- 
tobacco  crank,  but  the  report  of  the  Indiana  State 
Fire  Marshal. 


T'WEXTV-nvE  cents'  worth  of  "en.toyment." 
I  am  an  admirer  of  A.  I.  Root,  and  I  take  much 
pleasurr!  in  readina:  articles  from  his  pen.  It  is 
more  of  a  temptation  than  I  can  resist  to  read  ar- 
ticles written  by  him  for  the  next  four  months,  so 
I  enclose  a  quarter.  T  know  of  no  way  in  which  I 
can  spend  25  cts.  and  get  more  enjoyment  from  it 
than   this.  W.    G.    Brainard. 

Gouverneur,    N.    Y.,    May    15,    1917. 
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Classified    Advertisements 

Notices  ■will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139    Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

Small  lots  of  oflf-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   El. 

Honey  in  new  60-lb.  cans  at  16  cts. 

VanWyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,  Indiana. 

FOR  S\LE. — 10,000  lbs.  extra  quality  extracted 
honey  in  60-lb.  cms. 

Thos.   Atkinson,    Cozad,   Neb. 

$1.50  pays  for  a  year's  subscription  each  to  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  and  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
You  can  order  them  from  either  office  as  you  prefer. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

"WANTED. — Comb   and   extracted   honey. 

J.  E.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

WANTED. — 260  lbs.  of  beeswax  at  40  cts.  per 
pound.  Longfellow   Bros.,   Hallowell,   Maine. 

WANTED. — To  buy  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honey   for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,   Preston,   Minn. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  pay  higher  than  mar- 
ket price:  let  us  know  how  much  you  have,  and  if 
possible  send  sample;  get  our  quotation  before  sell- 
ing your  wax.     Queen  Mfg.  Co.,  Falconer,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
price.s  than  u.?ual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 

Chas.  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  486  Canal  St.,  New  York. 
Established  1878.  Wholesale  dealer  in  Honey  and 
Bees\\ax.  We  buy  Honey.  Send  us  samples  and 
the  ouantities  you  have,  also  your  best  price  deliver- 
ed New  York.  We  pay  the  highest  market  price  for 
clean,  bright  yellow  beeswax. 

Be  sure  and  include  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  with 
your  list  of  bee-journals  for  1918. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper  will  help  you  to  dispose 
of  your  crop  of  honey  without  expense  to  you;  also 
buy  your  beekeeping  supplies  for  you  at  cost.  If 
you  knew  all  we  are  doing  for  our  subscribers  you 
would  certainly  be  with  us  during  1918  as  a  sub- 
scriber. Can  we  have  the  pleasure  of  entering  your 
name  on  our  subscription  list  ?  Address  The  Domes- 
tic Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Michigan. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — 500  extracting-supers,  nailed  and 
painted,    with   frames.      Will   sell   cheap. 

A.    P.    Stauffer,    Delta,    Colorado. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.;  Paris,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  gcwd^  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

SHELLED  PEANUTS. — 5,  10,  and  25  pound 
packages,    15c    pound,    add   postage. 

D.    W.    Howell,    Shellman,    Ga. 

FOR  SALE. — White  sweet-clover  seed,  hand 
gathered.      Write  for  quotations. 

E.   C.   Bird,    Boulder,    Colo. 

FOR  SALE. — Five  double-walled  hives,  good  con- 
dition, $2  each ;  also  15  Falcon  supers  holding  35 
plain  section-s.  Price,  with  sections  complete,  50 
cts.  each.  L.   F.  Howdeii,  Fillmore,   N.  Y. 

Good  second-hand  shipping  cases  for  4*4  xl% 
sections,  while  stock  lasts,  at  15  cents  apiece  f.  o.  b. 
Cincinnati,  in  lote  of  10  cases  or  more. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Southern  beekeepers,  save  money  on  comb  foun- 
dation. Send  me  your  beeswax  to  be  worked,  for 
cash  or  on  shares.  Terms  the  lowest,  and  satis- 
faction  guaranteed.      Send  for  terms. 

E.    S.    Robinson,    Ft.    Myers,    Fla. 


THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  addres.s.)  Pull  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
tee    literature.      Get   the   test.      Catalog    free. 

FOR  SALE. — 200  dovetailed  supers,  Root  mate, 
for  10-frame  hives,  with  section-holders,  fence  sep- 
arators and  springs  all  complete,  for  4^/4  x  4*4  x4V^ 
sections,  all  in  perfect  order;  ha-v'e  been  little  used; 
put  together  by  a  first-class  mechanic,  all  joints 
put  toj;ether  with  white-lead  paint;  painted  one  and 
two  coats.  Pri-e,  ^ra'ed,  f.  o.  b..  Red  Bank,  N.  J., 
50  cts.  each.     No  disease. 

C.  H.  Root,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

$30,000  -worth  of  Bee  Supplies  all  boxed,  ready 
to  ship  at  once;  275.000  Hoffman  frames,  also 
Jumbo  and  Shallow  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and 
"00  in  a  box.  Bi^  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine 
polished  Dovetailed  Hives  nnd  Supers.  I  can  give 
Aou  big  bargains.  Send  me  a  list  of  what  you  want. 
I  can  save  you  money.  Will  take  beeswax  in  trade 
at  highest  market  price.  Charles  Mondeng,  146 
Newton    Ave.,    N.,    Minneapolis,    Minn. 

You  have  likely  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
you  would  like  to  have  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  come 
to  you  regularly  each  month,  but  have  been  putting 
it  off  for  some  reason  or  other.  We  should  I'ke  ve' v 
much  to  have  you  all  start  in  with  us  this  next 
year.  We  are  very  sure  you  will  not  resret  it  if 
you  make  this  start.  To  some  of  the  early  December 
subscribers  for  1918  we  will  send  free  t'e  !a.":t  thi-ee 
numbers  of  1917.  If  you  expect  to  get  in  on  this 
back-number  proposition  yo\i  will  need  to  be  prompt 
in  ordering,  as  those  back  numbers  are  going  fast 
and  there  will  be  none  when  the  present  supply  is 
exhausted.  Address  with  remittance  The  Domestic 
Beekeeper,   Northstar,   Michigan. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — Eeo.<=     on     shares;     extracting    outfit. 
M.  Knudsen,   Albert  Lea,   Minn. 

WANTED. — To    buy    a    good    Barnes    foot-power 
cut  and  rip  saw.  J.  H.  Reed,  Grenola,  Kan. 

BEESWAX    WANTED. — For    manufacture     into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,   Ogd"n,  LTtah. 

BEES  WANTED. — From  1  to  200  colonies,  within 
200     miles.       Also     second-hand     apiary     eauipmert. 
John  E.   Geiger,   Syracuse,   Kansas. 

WANTED. — 1    to    100    strong   colonies   of   Italian 
bees    in    10-frame    dovetail   hives. 
Bernard  Benzinger.  Beckman  Terrace,  Stimmit,  N.  J. 

WANTED. — Bees    in    eight    or    ten    frame    hives, 
free   from   disease.      Particulars. 

J.   F.    Garretson.    Bound   Brook,    N.   Y. 
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WANTED. — Second-hand  extractor.  Root's  Auto- 
matic rev.,  6-frame,  12-inch  pockets,  Mith  proper 
pullev.  Also  200  colonies  of  tees  in  eastern  New 
York.  J.   B.  Merwin,   Prattsville,   N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  render! nsc.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,  O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  er  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  w'll  buy  vour  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &   Sons,  Hamilton,   Illinois. 


It  will  be  the  same  to  us  whether  you  remit  for  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  direct  to  Northstar,  Michigan, 
or  whether  you  send  it  with  your  subscription  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture;  but  be  sure  to  include 
it  as  we  want  every  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  sub- 
scriber to  become  a  Domestic  Beekeeper  subscriber. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
.VljTOMOBiLE  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  illus- 
trated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"  Trouble  Department  "  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gaso- 
line-engine repairs.  $1  per  year.  15  rents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,    Hartford,    Conn. 


£9^TS 

.\    fine    milch    goat    for    sale,    or    exchange    for    a 
foundation    null. 

A.    M.    Applegate,    Reynoldsville,    Pa. 


REAL  ESTATE 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  ;md 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms; 
good  roads;  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C."  L.  Seagraves  Indr  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   P.   Rv.,    1927    Railway   Exchange,   Chicago. 


SOUTHERN  FARMS  ARE  PROFITABLE.  Get 
! -our  illu.strated  lists  of  good  farms  in  Virginia,  N. 
Carolina,  W.  Va.,  Md.,  and  Ohio  at  $15  per  acre  and 
up.  Excellent  little  farms  in  colony  of  Little  Plant- 
ers, Shenandoah  Valley,  at  $250  and  up  complete, 
on  easy  terms.  Fine  climate,  good  markets ;  best 
general  farming,  fruit,  poultry,  trucking,  and  live- 
stock country  on  earth.  Write  for  full  information 
now.  F.  H.  LeBaume,  Agr.  Agt.  N.  &  W.  Ry., 
24G  N.   &  W.   Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?"  The  Soutli's  great  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the  most 
profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is  the  place 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  production  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  variety  of  forage  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $2.') 
an  acre.  I-et  us  show  you  locations  that  will  give 
the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards,  Commissioner, 
Room  27,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay   Smith  1159    DcWoIf   St.,   Vincennes,   Ind. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
jou  will  be  convinced.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,   O. 

"  She-suits-me  "  bright  Italian  queens;  $1  by  re- 
turn  mail  till   Oct.    1. 

Allen   Latham,    Norwichtown,    Ct. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts.;  rt  for  $1.25;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  P.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
be   convinced 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  northern-bred  3-banded  Italian  queens. 
June   1,   untested,    $1.00  each;    $9.00  per   doz. 

A.    E.    Crandall   &    Son,    Berlin,    Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific   Italian   queens,    $1,    6,    $5,   June 
1.      Mv   circular   gives   best   methods   of    introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  ner  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,  259  Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  bees  and  3- 
banded  Italian  queens  for  sale,  April  1st  delivery ; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A. 
Jones   &    Son,    Hope  Hull,   Montgomery   Co.,    Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queene  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  goed  honev-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each,  $100;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00    to   $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockwcll,    Barnotts,   Va. 

FOR  SALE. — I  have  about  c.OO  colonies  of  bees 
in  10-frame  bodies,  each  jirovided  witli  one  deep 
super  or  two  shallow  ones  at  $4.75.  Ex- 
tractor, honey-tanks,  and  other  extras  will  bo  sold 
cheap  with  bees.     Edward  Geesa,   Old  T<jwn,  Fla. 

My    bright   Italian    queens    will   be    ready   to    ship 

April   1   at  $1.25   each;   virgin   queens,   50   cts.    Send 

for    price    list    of    queens,    bees    by    the    pound    and 

nucleus.      Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

M.    Bates,    Rt.    4,    Greenville,    Ala. 

Pound  package  and  queens  for  sale. — Booking 
orders  for  spring  and  summer  delivery.  My  famous 
Italians  will  please  yon.  1-lb.  pkg.,  2-lb.-  pkg.,  and 
S-lb.   pkg.      Book   and  get  prompt  service. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,   N.  C. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  untested.,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for   bees    earlv. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS,  northern-bred,  three-banded, 
highest  grade;  select  untested  sruaranteed;  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey  production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness, and  perfect  mai'kings.  Price,  one,  $1.00;  12, 
$9.00;    50,    $?0.00.      Send  for   circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Michigan. 
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HELP  WANTED 

WAI^TED. — Experienced  beoaicn  for  season  of 
2918.  J.  W.  George  Boo  Co.,  i-(oUville,  C;il. 

WANTED. — Experienced  bee-man  for  next  sea- 
.>?on.      State  terms.      R.    S.   Becktell,    Rifle,   Colorado. 

Situation  wanted  for  1918. — I  understand  queen- 
breeding  thoroly,  and  the  coiiibless-package  business 
also.  If  you  want  a  first-class  all-around  beeraan 
I  can  fill  the  place       M.   G.  Ward,   Duncan,  Ariz. 

AVANTED. — Young  man  to  assist  in  caring  for 
700  colonies  and  some  poultry.  State  age,  wages, 
and  experience  in  first  letter. 

E.  L.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIE.NTCED  BEEMAN  wanted  to  work 
mountain  apiary  on  percentage.  Fine  hunting  anl 
climate.      References  given  and  required. 

C.  P.  Alexander,   Campbell,   Cal. 

WANTED. — For  the  honey  season  of  1918,  two 
students  of  good  clean  habits,  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Board  given,  and  more  if  conditions  are 
favorable 

R.  P.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED. — Wide-awake  beeman,  above  draft  for 
1918.  Must  be  experienced  in  every  phase  of  the 
bee  business ;  must  be  handy  with  tools,  as  I  make 
my  hives.  Have  outyard.  and  ruTi  mostly  for  ex- 
tracted. J.  W.  Potts,  Gunnison,  Miss. 

HELP  WANIED. — A  good  reliable  man  to  work 
on  a  small  farm  and  help  take  care  of  400  swarms 
of  bees.  Would  lease  the  complete  outfit  to  re- 
sponsible party.  Good  locations  for  all  the  bee.s. 
Add)ess  S.  R.   Stewart,   Newcastle,   Colo. 

W.\NTF,D. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
cf  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  a.s 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-business.  Pine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  inunediatelj',  siving  wap'es,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,    or   expect   no   answer. 

E.    P.    Atwater,    Meridian,    Idaho. 

WANTED. — Industrious  3'oung  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Ti-uck  used  for  out-yards  and  haul- 
ing. -Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages   in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latifhaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 


TRADE  NOTES 


We  have  for  sale  from  Los  .A.ngeles,  California, 
office  the  following  used  foundation  inachines  which 
we   o'l'er   at   bargain   prices. 

One  12x2V2-in.  medium  brood  mill  in  excellent 
condition,  nearly  new;  has  had  a  small  tack  run 
thru  which  spoils  the  looks  of  foundation  for  sale, 
but  is  no  detriment  in  actual  use.  We  offer  this  for 
$25.00. 

One  10x2%-in.  light  brood  mill  in  fair  condi- 
tion. AS'ill  still  make  good  foundation.     Price  $20.00. 

One  6x2i/^-iTi.  thin  super  mill  in  fair  condition. 
Will  sell  for  ?10.00. 

One  6x2i^-in.  extra  thin  super  mill  in  fair 
condition.      Price    $10.00. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  948  East  Second  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


STRAWBERRY  pi  AMTC 

AND     OTHER     SMALL      FRUIT    I     LHIl  I  W 

Of  be.st  fruiting  qualities  ;  large  healthy  plants  grown 
by  small  fruit  SPECIALISTS,  at  prices  you  can  afford 
to  buy,  in  large  quantities.  Kverytning:  guaranteed 
first-class.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc.  We  can  fill  any 
siie  order.  Catalog  free. 
Bridgman   Nursary  Co.,  Box  1  0,  Bridgman,  Mich. 


VI  CK'S 


ITS  FREE  "^Several  New  Features.^^  WRITE  TODAY 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest" 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. " 
500  acres  and  12  u'reeiihouses  in  best  seed  grow- 
ing section.  Our  Guide  is  lull  of  helpful  informa 
tion  about  plantin;;,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fai-m  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
Willi  our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
include  interesting  bool<let,  "A  Liberty  Garden." 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  coiiics  todat/,  before  you  forget, 

cJAIVIEIS  VICK'S  SONS 

33  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 
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when  you  think  of 

SCALECIDE 

it  is  all  there  is  to 

Dormant  Spraying 

Does  all  that  any  other  spray  will  do 
—  but  no  other  spray  will  do  a// that 
"SCALECIDE"  will  do.  Kills  all  kinds  of 
scale — all  formsof  fungus  and  insects  that 
can  be  reached  in  dormant  season  — and 
invigorates  your  trees — and  costs_  no 
more.  Read  our  money-back  proposition 
before  ordering  anything  else. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 
Profits  in  Fall  Spraying" 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f'g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.        Dept.     6  New  York 


WITTEF 


'Kcro-OU"  Engines 

Immediate  Shipment  —  All  Styles-- 

2  to  22  H.P.--No  Waiting--Eig  Factory-Big 
Output— Prices  most  favorable.  Write  for  my 
terms  and   prices--Cash,    Payments   or   No 
Money  Down. -ED.  H.  WITTE.  Pres. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

1  9  :^  1   Oakland  Ave.,  Kansos  City.  Mo. 

19  3  1   Empire  BIdg.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 


I  Save 

You  $15 

to  $200 


GstHandlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writs 
•  Catalog.  jjj£  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    £.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
catalog.  .  .  Send  for  one. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 
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BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 


AT  4% 


I 


Banking 
by  Mail 

at  4  per  cent 

A  bank  which  has  been 
transacting  a  conservative 
savings  bank  business  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  and 
steadily  increasing  its  as- 
sets to  over  a  Million  and 
a  Quarter  Dollars,  is  surely 
a  safe  institution  with  which  to 
entrust  your  savings. 

Deposits  of  small  or  large 
amounts  are  invited  BY  MAIL, 
and  may  be  safely  sent  in  form 
of  check,  draft,  money  order,  or 
currency  by  reeistered  mail. 

Let  us  send  you  our  free  booklet 
which  explains  why  our  system 
of  Banking  by  Mail  at  4  per 
cent  interest  has  proved  to  be 
safe,  profitable,  private,  and  con- 
venient. 


'  USAVlNGS  :■ 
DEPOSIT  BANKG? 

MEblNA,  OHIO        ^ 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres, 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres 
E.B.SPITZER.CashierJ 
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i  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BARNES' 
Hand  and  Foot  power*^^^^ 
Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw,  which  is 
made   for  beekeepers'  use   in 
the  construction  of  their 
liives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send  for  illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOI 


' '  Wilderness  Honey, "  by  F.  L.  Pollock. 

Reviewed  by  Morley  Pettit. 

Few  apiarists,  and  scarcely  any  one  out- 
side the  profession,  would  believe  that  so 
many  really  thrilling  adventures  could  be 
experienced  in  beekeeping  as  Frank  Lillie 
I'olloek  has  crowded  into  one  short  summer 
of  the  heroes  of  this,  his  latest  novel.  They 
are  all  true  to  life,  and,  with  variations, 
might  happen  to  any  young  adventurer  in 
this  fascinating  pursuit  under  similar  con- 
ilitioiis. 

Left  orphans  and  in  poor  cimcumstances 
a  girl  and  her  two  young  brothers  purchased 
an  apiary  in  the  wilds  of  Haliburton,  Ont., 
wheie  they  spent  the  summer  in  a  log 
shanty.  Tlieir  bees  robbed  and  fought  and 
stung,  and  gathered  honey.  In  turn,  they 
were  robbed  by  a  halfbreed  squatter,  and 
the  young  beekeepers '  method  of  finding  the 
stolen  goods  is  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  story.  They  placed  three  hives  of  bees 
near  the  squatter 's  shack  during  a  time 
when  no  honey  could  be  gathered  from 
flowers,  and  the  bees  very  soon  discovered 
the  stolen  honey. 

Wisely  the  author,  who,  by  the  way,  is  an 
experienced  beekeeper,  has  not  overdrawn 
the  agreeable  and  profitable  features  of  bee- 
keeping, for  the  usual  honey-flow  which  was 
expected  from  wild  raspberry  and  basswood 
proved  almost  a  failure,  and  his  description 
of  the  mipleasant  experiences  of  extracting 
with  sticky  honey  and  crawling  bees  is  most 
realistic.  A  very  fine  point  which  only  a 
beekeeper  would  appreciate  occurs  where 
the  freshly  extracted  supers  are  left  out  of 
doors  by  the  young  beekeepers  who  were  too 
tired  to  look  after  them.  The  beekeeping 
reader  holds  his  breath  over  the  excitement 
this  would  cause  in  an  apiary  until  he  learns 
that  a  heavy  flow  of  honey  from  willow  herb 
had  begun  early  the  next  morning. 

The  story,  which  ran  first  as  a  serial  in  the 
Youth 's  Companion,  and  now  published  by 
the  Century  Co.,  of  New  York,  was  written 
especially  for  boys  and  girls,  but  will  be 
found  intensely  interesting  by  any  one  who 
has  kept  bees,  as  well  as  both  thrilling  and 
instructive  by  those  who  have  not  had  that 
experience. 

The  book  is  unique,  and  might  be  called 
epoch-making  in  the  sense  that  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  first  complete  novel  based  on  ad- 
ventures connected  with  beekeeping;  and 
while  the  author  has  taken  certain  liberties 
with  the  behavior  of  the  bees  which  he  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  development  of  his 
plot,  it  is  much  more  nearly  true  to  bee-na- 
ture than  most  books  on  bees  which  have  been 
published  for  popular  reading  outside  the 
recognized  practical  works  on  bee-manage- 
ment 
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Have  FRESH  FRUIT  for  Your  Table 

Strawborrii^s,  blarkberrios,  raspberries,  currants,  grapes  will  grow 
anywhere  in  any  garden.  Set  out  all  the  plants  you  can.  If  you 
b.ive  a  sin))lus  crop  sell  or  preserve  it.  Storrs  &  Harrison  small- 
fruit  plants  are  vigorous  growers  and  abundant  bearers,  raised 
by  a  concern  that  has  given  satisfaction  for  64  years.  No  agents, 
everytliins  sold  direct,  to  you,  deliverr/  gvarnnteed  and  postage  paid. 

STORRS  &   HARRISON    SEED  AND  PLANT  ANNUAL 
is   a   reliable   guide   to   all   that's   good   for   the   small  or  large  fniit- 
gardener.         Its    392  pages   give    information   so   plain   that   with    it 
anyone  cau  have  a  successful  garden       Send  today  for  a  copy. 

Box  531,  Painesville,  Ohio 


S^^&Zf^^&ii^m? 


Livingstones  Ei^ous 

matoes 

Give  satisfaction.  Stand 
for  highest  yield    and 
quality.  We  originated 
sorts  for   all  purposes 
and  all  tomato  growing 
sections.  We  grow  more 
tomato    seed    than    any 
seedsman  in  the  world. 
TWO  BEST  VARIETIES 
Livingston's  Globe,  finest  pink, 
lor  slicing  and  shipping,  pkt. 
5c.     Livingston's  Stone,  finest 
bright  red,  for  canning  and  cat- 
sup, pkt.  5c.      Both  immense 
yielders.    Try  them. 

New  n 2-Page  Catalog  FREE 

One  of  the  finest  seed  catalogs  published.  Gives 
truthful  descriptions  and  helpful  cultural  directions 
of  the  most  relialile  sorts  of  vegetable,  flower  and  field 
seeds.  Tells  wlien  to  plant  and  how  to  grow  big  crops. 
Write  for  Iree  copy. 
Livingston  Seed  Co.  64"  Higli  St.    Columbus,  Ohio 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  1  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best    use  of  high    priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every     seed   piece    in     its     plafie 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  20B,GrenIocli,N.J. 


m 


KANT-KIOG  SPRAYERn 

of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly"— saves  solution  and 
work.  Sryulfnrcainhiii.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Coo 
207  Broadway  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AROUND   THE 

M.-A.-0. 


OFFICE 


I  had  every  last  sort  o '  good  intention  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  New  Year's  Day,  and 
get  away  to  a  new  start  about  language.  I 
did.  But  you  all  will  see  just  how  I  couldn't 
under  the  circumstances,  for  you  '11  take  no- 
tice right  away  how  I  just  had  to  lug  the  old 
^ear  over  into  the  new  one,  finishin '  up  that 
trouble  that  started  onto  me  all  to  oncet 
out  in  my  old  barn  one  night  the  last  part 
of  November.  So  I  suppose  here  goes  for  an- 
other year  just  like  all  the  others,  no  better 
and  probably  some  worse — all  on  account  of 
other  folks '  iuterf erin '  with  me  as  an  au- 
thor. 

*  *  * 

Well,  I  got  that  durnation  censor  clamp 
unloosened  from  that  article  I  began  in  De- 
cember Gleanings  and  wasn  't  allowed  to 
finish  up.  I  told  the  Eoots  I  had  a  whale  of 
a  good  moral  attached  right  onto  the  end 
of  it,  and  they  said  if  that  was  so  I  could 
finish  it  this  January  number.  So  I  am  going 
to. 

You  readers  wull  remember  it  was  about 
something  that  happened  to  me  in  my  barn 
where  I  had  stored  potatoes  in  the  old  horse 
stall  with  no  siding  on  it  and  gone  fishin ' 
with  my  neighbor  Lutz  when  praps  I  ought 
to  have  got  those  potatoes  all  the  way  to  the 
cellar  and  been  prepared  for  the  cold  snap 
that  came  up  so  awful  suddent.  I  told  you 
hoAv  I  outmaneuvered  my  wife  by  staying 
over  at  the  office  till  dark  and  got  by  her  and 
into  the  cellar  on  the  way  to  the  barn  a-sail- 
in ',  and  nothing  very  cheerful  for  me  goin ' 
on  anywhere.  As  I  was  saying,  I  was  just 
wishin  for  the  company  and  comf ortin '  as- 
sistance of  my  neighbor,  Ab  Lutz,  to  help  sort 
and  carry  those  potatoes  into  the  cellar.  He 
was  more  to  blame  for  my  leavin '  off  work 
and  goin'  fishin'  the  afternoon  before  than 
any  one  else  was.  About  half  of  all  this 
summer  he's  been  tantingly  waving  a  fish- 
pole   over  my  backyard  fence — if  the   Mrs. 
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Thil^llEEldmC1^nsHd»v1olf^ 


WHie  for  Your  Copy  Today 

and  learn  how  to  grow  two  big  crops  of 
strawberries  each  year.  This  book  was 
written  by  the  world's  leading  straw- 
berry expert  who  has  made  a  fortune 

growing  strawberries.  It  tells  you  how  to  make 
oneacredotheworkof  two,  and  makes  strawberry 
growing  so  easy  and  simple  that  beginners  make 

$500  TO  S1200  PER  ACRE 


Another  Customer  Writes: 

"From  only  one  acre  of  Kellogg  Pedigree 
Plants,  I  made  $977.50." 

DR.  L.  G.  HEMENWAY,  Illinois. 


$1500  per  acre  is  the  amount  I 
from  Kellogg  Pedigree  Plants.  Have 
them  e.xclusively  for   the   past  fifteen 
."— W.  L.  FORBES,  Vermont. 

Others  are  doing,  you  can  do.    Our  book  tells  how.    It's  FREE  and  Postpaid. 
Write  for  your  copy  today.     A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 

.  M.  KELLOGG  CO.,  Box  400      Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


Write  for  Book 
Today 


FARM  WAGONS 

High  or  low  wheels — steel  or  wood  — wide| 
or  narrow  tires.     Steel  or   wood  wheels  to  fit  any 
running-   gear.    Wagron   parts  of   all   kinds.    Write 
today  for  free  catalog  illustrated  in  colors. 
ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO..    23  Elm  Street,  Quincy,  III. 


&imm 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor  ?  How  can  I  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  ?    The 

IRON  AGE  IrJ/er 


(horizontal )  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer      booklet. 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  20E,Grenlocli,N.J, 


SAVEMONEYonENGINES 


cal,  reliable,  perfectly  designed  Galloway  Masterpiece 
from  the  hignest  quality  materials  and  eel]  to  you  at  low€ 
ufacturers'  price.    Tens  of  thousands  in  satisfactory   " 
sizes  from  1^4  to  16  h. p.  portable,  stationary,  saw 
rigs,  pumping  outfits.     They  operate  on 

GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Also  build  manure  spreaders,  cream  separators 
300.000  satisfied  customers,  some  near  you.  CI'»s. 
shipping   points   save   freight.     M^  free   cataloj. 


Bq} 


CHINA 
CEIVIENT 

STANDS  HOT  AND  COLD  WATER 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


(lidn  't  happen  to  be  mixed  up  in  our  back- 
door landscape  somewhere.  The  fishin'  in- 
dustry would  die  out  completely  for  all  of 
her.  Ab  'most  always  succeeded  in 
overtempting  me  that  a  way,  too.  But  he 
never  comes  around  brandishing  a  hoe.  Not 
Ah.  And  he  didn  't  come  this  time.  So  I 
got  out  to  the  old  barn  alone  except  for  my 
own  surging  thoughts,  and  began  on  those 
potatoes.  I  got  the  first  two  bushels  sorted 
by  hand-feeling,  and  then  looked  around  for 
the  wheelbarrow  to  wheel  them  up  to  the 
house.  But  you  don't  find  a  wheelbarrow 
after  night  that  you  left  off  using  in  a 
hurry  just  before  going  fishin '  the  day  be- 
fore. I  never  have,  and  I  didn't  this  time. 
So  I  humped  myself  to  it  and  carried  those 
two  bushels  and  sixteen  other  just  as  heavy 
bushels  of  night-sorted  potatoes  into  that 
dark  old  cellar  of  mine  and  dumped  them 
into  the  potato-bin  there.  I  had  got  to  th? 
very  last  busheJ  of  potatoes,  most  of  wliich 
had  rolled  away  up  uudor  the  feed-trough  in 
the  old  horse-stall,  and  it  was  baek-crackin ' 
and  soul-wrackin'  woik  to  get  the  lifeline  to 
'em.  T  was  talkirg  more  or  less  to  'em  con- 
tinuously about  why  they  had  to  roll  away 
up  under  that  feed-trough,  anyway.  But  I 
finally  got  the  last  one  aboard  the  basket, 
and  Avas  trying  to  straighten  straight  up  in 
the  gloom  of  the  stall  and  see  if  my  back- 
bone Avould  ever  come  together  again  and 
the  pieces  work  together  as  a  reunited  and 
happy  family  of  spinal  vertebree,  when — 
great  geewhilllkens,  Jehu,  John-Henry,  dad- 
bust  it,  dingbing  it  (rest  all  censored).  *   *   * 
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RHODKS  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUMIISG  SHEAR 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

528  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


•THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.     All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Queens  gggg    Jjy  ^Jj^   Pound  Q"^*'"' 

Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians.  The  best  of  either.  They  are  huKtler.s — gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistcnt  to  European  foul  brood.  We  have  added  B.  M,  Car- 
away's queen-rearing  ontlit  to  ours;  also  have  with  us  one  of  his  assistants,  so  we  hope  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly.  We  had  fine  success  last  season  shipping  bees  by  the  pound  in  our  newly 
devised  shipping-cage,  a  number  of  shipments  going  as  far  as  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Millis,  Corinth,  N.  Y..  wrote,  "  Bees  arrived  in  fine  .«hape;  not  50  dend  bees  to  the  cage."  2-Ib. 
size.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Reference:  The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  RoTas- 
town,   Texas,  or  The  City  Nat.   Bank,   Corpus  Cbrisli,   Texas. 

1  6  12  50  100 

Untested    Queens    $1.15  ^   6.35  $11.50  $   43.70  $   85.00 

Select    Tested     2..''j0  11.50  20.70  74.75  138.00 

B.-es,  1 -lb.  package 1.75  9.80  18.40  74.75  138.00 

Bees,    2-lb.    oackage 2.90  17.25  33.95  132.25  240.00 

When  ordering  pound  packages   add  price  of  queen   wanted. 

Get  our  prices  on  empty  lee-cages.       (Jirciilar  Free. 


j  NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  hereafter  will  be  known  as  | 

I  Nueces  County  Apiaries,  Calallen^  Texas  | 

i  E.   B.  AULT,  Proprietor  1 

i]Iiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


What  it  was?  Yes,  and  what  was  it  also? 
Furthermore,  what  could  it  have  been,  too? 
Where  was  my  right  eye?  Also  my  right 
occipital  bone  and  upper  right  clavicular 
cheek  bone?  Had  they  suddenly  left  for 
good?  Were  they  on  the  stall  floor  or  out  in 
the  cold  night  on  the  ground?  Was  there 
more  of  me  left  or  was  the  most  of  me 
knocked  off?  Had  the  old  barn  fallen  on 
me,  or  had  I  knocked  the  old  barn  off  its 
foundation  unintentionally  with  my  right 
eye  and  right  side  of  my  face?  Which?  It 
was  too  dark  for  my  left  eye  to  gather  any 
general  information  on  the  subject,  even  if 
the  newly  discovered  stars  and  constellations 
hoverin'  around  just  then  had  not  been  so 
everlastingly  dazzlin'  and  attractive.  But 
as  general  pain  f eelin  's  and  comeback  from 
shock  set  in,  things  got  more  normal,  and 
some  part  of  me  finally  located  the  hand'e  of 
my  old  lawn-mower  cussedly  and  firmly  stick- 
ing downward  about  eye-high  in  tlie  exact 
latitude  and  longitude  where  I  had  just  been 
trying  to  straighten  up  and  reconstruct  my 
late  backbone.  That  must  of  been  it.  It 
was  so  voted  by  me.  I  had  put  the  lawn- 
mower  up  in  there  instead  of  in  the  tool- 
house  about  the  time  the  la't  rose  of  su!;imer 
was  left  blooniin '  alone.  You  can  usually 
put  a  lawn-mower  up  for  winter  in  any  old 


place  where  it  will  stick  in,  a  good  deal 
easier  than  you  can  put  it  where  it  belongs. 
It  saves  labor  also.  It  may,  moreover,  wear 
out  a  good  deal  quicker  and  you  can  then  tell 
j^our  wife  you  ain  't  got  any  more  money  to 
buy  lawn-inowers  with  and  you  will  just 
have  to  get  along  without  one  for  a  few  sea- 
sons or  until  you  get  a  whale  of  a  honey 
crop.  But  I  didn't  admit  that  lawn-mower 
handle  's  right  to  dismantle  the  right  side  of 
my  face,  even  if  I  had  put  it  up  there  as 
perhaps  I  oughnter.  It  was  no  time  for  it 
to  do  it  in  the  dark,  anyway,  secret  and  just 
after  I  had  been  sorting  and  carrying  away 
eighteen  bushels  of  potatoes  to  save  them 
from  freezing.  Not  by  a  jugful.  I  was 
madder  than  my  fishin '  neighbor,  Ab  Lutz, 
was  oncet  when  his  old  cow  swished  her  tail 
across  his  face  when  he  was  milking  her  in 
his  barnyard.  He  bit  right  in  to  her  tail 
with  all  his  teeth,  he  did,  and  when  as  re- 
sulting from  the  bite  she  started  right  out 
prompt  to  see  and  visit  all  the  adjoinin ' 
country  he  hung  right  on,  keeping  his  teeth- 
and-tail  holt  till  she  brushed  him  off  down 
among  the  trees  in  the  woods.  That's  just 
about  how  mad  I  was.  So  I  had  got  along 
to  about  the  17th  language  stanza  and  the 
.3.'51st  crack  at  that  ding-binged,  son-of-a-sea- 
cook  of  a  lawn-mower  handle  with  a  three- 
by-four  scantlin '  that  I  clawed  and  gnawed 
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Early-order  Discounts  will 


Pay  you  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

31    years'    experience    in    making    everything    for    the 
beekeeper.      A    large     factory    specially    equipped    for 
the    purpose    ensures    goods    of    highest    quality. 
Write  for  our    illustrated    catalog    and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri. 


Uncle  Sam 

Says  Eat  Honey 


SAVE  ON  SUGAR  AND 
HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

This  will  increase  the  now  heavy 
demand  for  honey. 


It  will  mean  money  in  your  pocket  to 
get  a  good  stock  of  KRETCHMER  sup- 
plies now  before  prices  advance  further, 
and  work  your  bees  to  the  limit  next 
season.  Freight  conditions  may  be  bad 
in  the  near  future  and  cause  delays. 
Fix  up  your  order  tonight,  you  may  for- 
get it  if  you  wait. 


Kretchmer  Mfg.  Co. 

301  11th  Ave.,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 


Hiirs  Evergreens  Grow 


All  hardy  stock — twice  trans-^ 
planted — root    pruned.      Pro- 
tect buildings,   stock,    crops. 
Hill's  Evergfreen  Book,  illustra- 
ted in  colors.  Free.  Write  today^ 

D.  Hill  Nursery  Co.,    ~     Ba«  2463 
Dundee,  III.  Evergreen  Specialists^ 


Inventions  Wanted ! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rouprh  sketch  for  free 
report  reg-ardini?  p.atentability.  Spfcial  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 
Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years      427  7thSt..Waslungton,D.C.  . 


Around  the  Office  —  Continued 


BEE   SUPPLIES  ^*'"^  ^°"''  "^™®  ^°^  °^^ 

catalog. 
Dept.  T,   CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  VIo. 


off  the  side  of  the  stall  for  the  purpose,  when 
the  whole  ding-busted  lawn-mower,  handle 
and  all,  hopped  out  of  the  old  feed- 
trough,  and,  after  tipping  over  the  basket  of 
potatoes  on  the  floor,  rickochetted  off  on  to 
my  right  foot.  I  don 't  know  why  that 
made  me  think  of  my  wife — but  it  did. 
What  it  made  me  think  especially  of  was 
how  all  that  evening,  every  time  she  would 
hear  me  emptying  another  basket  of  potatoes 
into  the  old  bin  down  in  that  dark  old  cellar 
of  mine  she  would  strike  up  singing,  ' '  Work 
while  the  day  grows  brighter,"  etc.;  and 
if  I  had  got  away  back  even  to  the  barn  be- 
fore she  had  got  to  the  last  line  about 
"Work  for  the  night  is  coming  when  man's 
work  is  done, ' '  she  would  come  to  the  back 
door  and  whoop  up  that  last  line  till  they 
could  hear  her  over  into  the  next  county.  It 
was  a  perfectly  good  Sunday-evening  pray- 
er-meeting song,  but  it  just  struck  me  all  in 
a  heap  right  there  and  then  that  she  hadn  't 
been  singing  it  that  way.  I  say  I  thought 
of  this  point  very  strongly  just  as  the  ding- 
binged  old  lawn-mower  knocked  over  the 
potatoes  and  then  pounced  on  my  right  foot. 
So  I  started  for  the  house,  with  only  one  foot 
and  only  one-half  of  my  face  working.  But 
when  I  got  there  I  was  able  to  begin  telling 
her  right  away.  Most  of  it  was  about  her 
singing  and  her  everlasting  foolishness  about 
always  having  to  have  potatoes  for  the 
family.  I  didn  't  let  her  get  in  a  word 
edgewise^ — and  she  was  expecting  to  do  most 
of  the  talking,  too,  when  we  met  next.  She 
thought  she  had  all  the  argument  on  her  side. 
But  a  man  ain  't  the  same  man  toward  a 
wife  when  a  65-pound  lawn-mower  has  just 
dropped  five  feet  onto  his  right  foot,  and 
when  he  has  got  a  lawn-mower  handle  stuck 
thru  the  only  right  eye  he'll  ever  have,  and 
all  this  just  as  a  result  of  harvestin '  potatoes 
after  d.irk  for  her  family.  No,  he  ain't 
the  same.  He  ain't  ever  the  same  for  sev- 
eral hours — and  I  ain't  even  now,  eighteen 
hours  later.  I  don 't  know  when  I  ever  will 
be  again.  I  ain't  cowerin'  around  home 
now  any  more  nor  making  any  excuses  about 
all  the  times  I  went  fishin'  last  summer  or 
about  putting  off  the  potatoes  till  so  late. 
I  told  her  to  her  face,  square  in  her  eye,  that 
I  wished  to  heckalorum  those  potatoes 
weren  't  dug  yet  and  that  I  was  glad  the 
ding  binged  old  lawn-mower  was  busted,  and 
if  fihe  wanted  that  last  bushel  of  spilled  po- 
tatoes  she   could   just  go   and  pick    'em   up 
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Full  Values  in 

''falcon*'  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

"For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  ondeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  very  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this  .  "  FALCON  "  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "  FALCON  "  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  oiir  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  ' '  FALCON  ' '  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 

Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  Everywhere  "  Simplified  Beekeeping,"  postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from. 


ORDER  NOW 

A  big  year  is  before  the  beekeeper.     There  will  be  a 
rush  for  supplies  the  last  thing.    Don't  get  caught  short. 

RIGHT  PRICES  .  .  .  GOOD  SERVICE 

If  you  order  of 

A.  M.  MOORE,   ZANESVILLE,   OHIO 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
/4fe^|^  catalog  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you    ;full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted   for    supplies   or   cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


herself  or  go  to  Timbuektoo  just  as  she 
pleased. 

That's  why  I  say  just  what  happened  to 
me  out  in  my  old  barn  last  night  I  wish 
had  a-hai:)pened  to  the  whole  shebang  of 
these  Eoots  and  all  these  other  goody  people 
that  are  choking  me  off  from  natural  ex- 
pression and  so  paralyzing  a  good  many  of 
my  profoundest  thinks.  I'd  have  just  liked 
to  have  been  there  secret  and  seen  if  they 
would  have  said:  "Oh,  dear  me!  How  pain- 
ful it  is!  I  must  go  right  into  wifey  and  tell 
her  how  it  all  happened!  " 

[A  week  later. — I  am  awful  sorry  I  wrote 
the  above  now.  I  wish  it  hadn  't  a-been 
printed.  I  would  unprint  it  now  if  I  could. 
I  see  I  was  unreasonable  about  the  potatoes 
and  the  lawn-mower,  and  thirdly  about  my 
wife.  I  apologize  to  the  potatoes  and  the 
lawn-mower.  Things  also  are  getting  normal 
at  the  house  again  and  I  have  taken  back 
my  old  commission  as  second  lieutenant  in 
the  Home  Co.,  N.  G.  A  fellow's  awful  fool- 
ish to  get  mad  that  way.  I  made  just  about 
such  a  enormous  fool  of  giyself  as  my  neigh- 
bor Harvey  Beach  did  with  his  pigs  last 
spring  when  the  sleet  and  ice  storm  was  on. 
It  got  'most  all-fired  slippery  that  time.  Ice 
everywhere.  Harvey  had  put  off  carrying 
the  swill  out  to  his  pigs  for  two  days,  telling 
it  was  dangerous  it  was  so  icy.  He  is 
naturally  of  a  sort  of  waiting  and  shy  dis- 
position about  advancing  too  tumultiiously 
on  any  form  of  labor.  But  when  both  his 
swill -pails  got  swimming  full  he  just  had  to 
go,  ice  or  no  ice.  He  was  balancing  along, 
one  foot  then  another,  and  got  all  safe  'most 
up  to  the  hog-pen  when  those  dozen  or  more 
half-choked  hogs  came  squealing  and  grunt- 
ing out  to  the  outside  trough.  Harvey  says 
they    rattled    him.     Any    way,    he    changed 
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Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    ,     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 


Established   1899 


Eastern  Beekeepers. 

You  will  need  supplies  for  the  coming 
season  and  you  had  better  prepare  early. 
Freight  is  very  slow  and  at  the  high  price 
of  honey  you  must  surely  be  prepared.  Send 
us  a  list  of  what  you  want  in  the  bee  line. 
Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 
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GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  farmer's bi^  questions: 
How  can  I  have  aprood  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  w"ife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ^,Z^^,ffiScr 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  place  of  many  tools — 
sti  red  in  smr.ll  Fpace.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,   ridges, 
etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A    woman,  boy  or  girl   can 
push  itand  doaday's  hand- 
work  in   60 
minutes.  HO 
com  b  i  n  a- 
tions.    $4.50 

to  Sao.oo. 

Write    for 
_    booklet. 
BatemanM'f'gCo.,Box  20C,Grenloch,N.J. 


ends  all  of  a  suddent,  feet  up,  and  what  swill 
didn't  go  all  over  him  went  on  the  ground. 
He  managed  to  get  on  to  his  feet  after 
sprawling  around  about  five  minutes  more 
or  less,  madder 'n  a  wet  hen,  and  tlie  first 
thing  he  did  when  he  was  fairly  riz  was  to 
use  some  i:terfectly  awful  language  to  them 
pigs.  He  told  them  they  were  nothing  but 
gol-durned  hogs  any  way  and  never  would  be 
anything  else,  that  they  had  always  been  too 
ding-danged  hoggish  for  anything,  anyway, 
and  were  yet.  Then  he  let  fly  at  them  with 
both  the  swill-pails  just  as  hard  as  ever  he 
could.  That  upset  him  again  harder  than 
the  first  time.  It  sort  of  shook  him  so  that 
he  had  to  crawl  over  to  the  fence  and  pull 
himself  up  by  the  rails.  He  ain't  a  young 
man — only  in  temper.  He  rested  a  minute, 
but  kept  talking  awful  strong  to  the  pigs. 
He  then  grabbed  the  top  rail,  off  the  fence 
and  started  after  those  hogs  hillycalarrup. 
He  fell  down  and  clawed  around. on  the  ice  a 
dozen  times  till  he  hadn  't  any  breath  left 
to  talk  with — and  never  got  within  ten  rods 
of  a  pig,  either.  He  got  back  to  where  his 
swill-pails  were  and  then  he  jumped  on  both 
of  them  till  he  had  smashed  them  all  to 
pieces.  He  said  he  'd  teach  'em  to  trip  him 
up.  He  then  went  into  the  house — or  crawl- 
ed there,  black  and  blue  pretty  much  all 
over — and  everlastingly  gave  it  to  the  poor 
W'omen  folks  for  being  such  everlasting  ding- 
dinged  fools  as  to  save  up  swill  at  all  for 
the  pigs  when  a  sleet  storm  was  on.  He  then 
had  to  go  to  bed  and  couldn  't  get  up  for  a 
week — just  so  sore  and  lame  ho  was.  So  I 
say  it  don't  pay  to  get  red-white-and-purple 
mad  and  make  a  everlasting  fool  of  your- 
self.    Not  by  a  durnd  sight  it  don  't.] 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

A     "  GRISTMILL,"     FOR     HOME     GTSIN'DING. 

One  of  our  readers  criticises  the  little  mill  that 
we  mentioned  some  time  ago  for  grinding  wheat 
iti  the  home,  and  referred  me  to  what  is  called  the 
Blaokha\^'k  gristmill  made  by  A.  H.  Patch,  Clarks- 
ville,  Tenn.  This  mill  is  a  good  deal  like  a  coffee- 
mill,  but  on  a  considerably  larger  scale.  It  has  a 
crank  a  foot  long,  which  gives  plenty  of  power 
t-o  grind  corn,  even  if  it  is  very  hard  and  drv, 
and  some  of  the  flint  varieties.  We  find  this  mill 
does  excellent  work  for  both  wheat  and  corn.  Yoa 
can  grind  fine  or  coarse  as  you  choose.  But  if  you 
wish  to  make  any  speed  in  your  grinding  it  takes 
considerable  muscle.  A  strong  girl  or  bov  would 
probably  keep  it  going  right  along ;  but  if  I  had  to 
do  the  grinding  for  a  family  of  any  size  I  think  I 
should  want  to  hitch  on  electricity  or  some  kind  of 
power.  The  mill  costs  $3.00,  and  will  be  delivered 
here  in  Ohio  for  $3.50. 

There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  such  a  mill, 
especially  for  grinding  new  corn.  As  Indian  meal 
does  not  keep  very  well  it  is  better  to  grind  it  a 
little  at  a  time.  The  corn  meal  on  the  market  has 
the  chit  (perhaps  the  most  nutritious  part)  removed 
.iust  because  it  is  so  liable  to  mold  when  ground,  chit 
and  all.  I  think  you  will  find  your  home-made  meal, 
when  ground  only  as  you  need  it,  is  quite  a  little 
ahead  of  the  corn  meal  you  buy  at  the  grocery  ;  and 
I  hardly  need  tell  yon  there  is  a  tremendous  saving 
in  making  the  shortest  possible  cut  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer,  or,  in  fact,  letting  the  producer 
and  consum.cr  be  one  and  the  same  person  as  far  as 
possible. 
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The  Truth  about  Poultry 

Get  the  Facts  by  Reading 

The  One-man 
Poultry  Plant 


The  Book  that  Gives 

Successful  Methods  of  Men  on  Farms   of 

Small  Acreage.     Complete  in  Twelve 

Parts,  Printed  in  One  Volume. 

By  Dr.  N.  W.  SANBORN 

Eeal  work,  with  real  poultry,  on  a  real  New  England  farm.  This  is  a  simple  story  of 
what  has  been  done  by  a  man,  at  forty-five  years  of  age,  town  bred  and  city  educated,  getting 
out  of  practice  of  medicine,  buying  a  small  farm  in  the  hill  country,  and  making  a  success 
of  the  venture.  Not  only  is  the  rearing  of  chicks  and  the  management  of  adult  fowl  com- 
pletely covered,  but  the  interesting  side  issues  of  fruit  growing,  grain  raising  and  the  pro- 
duction of  milk,  that  cannot  be  escaped  on  a  real  farm.  You  get  rugged  facts — rarely  found 
in  print.     The  truth  about  poultry  as  found  in  actual  life  on  a  one-man  poultry  farm. 

You  Can  Do  the  Same,  Book  Tells  How 


Our  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated,  prac- 
tical, progressive  and  up-to-date  on  poultry 
matters.  Established  1892.  50  cents  a  year. 
3  months '  trial  10  cents.  Sample  copy  free. 
Catalog  of  poultry  literature  free. 

AMERICAN   POULTEY    ADVOCATE 
631  Hodgkins  Block,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Our  Special  Offer 

The  One-man  Poultry  Plant,  in  twelve 
parts  (book  form),  and  the  American  Poultry 
Advocate,  one  year,  for  only  50  ets.;  book 
and  Advocate,  three  years  for  only  $1.00,  if 
order  is  sent  at  once. 

A  PROFITABLE  Sideline  Occupation 

Rabbits  to  the  Rescue 

k  Quick  action  is  necessary  to  help  provide  for  the  shortage  in  meat.     A 

pound  of  meat  can  be  produced  cheaper  with  Eabbits  than  in  any  other  way, 
because  you  can  use  the  cheapest  food  known  in  raising  them,  vegetables, 
dandelions,  grass,  hay,  etc.  To  do  this  is  not  only  an  act  of  patriotism,  but 
a  means  of  reducing  the  high  cost  of  living  as  well. 

Tells  all  you  want  to  know  about  Eabbits.  Our  Book:  "The  Eabbit; 
How  to  Select,  Breed  and  Manage  the  Eabbit  and  Belgian  Hare  for  Pleasure  or  Profit,"  by 
breeders  of  long  experience  with  rabbits.  Seventh  edition,  nicely  illustrated,  enlarged  and 
much  improved.  Price  25  cents,  with  sample  copy  of  the  American  Poultry  Advocate  con- 
taining Belgian  Hare  Department,  which  tells  you  whore  to  buy  Belgian  Hares,  Flemish 
Giants,  Siberian  Hares,  New  Zealand  and  all  varieties  of  Fancy  Eabbits. 

American  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  New  York 

631  Hodgkins  Block 
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Plow  and  Pull 

Witt  PORD    All  That  4 


Your 


Horses  Can 


o.  B. 
ncyi  Ilk 


Pu!lford$155Qu^ 

A/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
■^^^  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  a'.tached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

MewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Entliusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  PuUford  attached  to  Ford  ears  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  23C 

Telephone  No.  S4  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


t^^Jiitrriii 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  eartn. 
Used  in  every  country  on  tlie  glabe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  ovm  gar:.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  FLlly  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
ca^log.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THF  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER   KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

^The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  E> eels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  llfi-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Sarrr'lo  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO,,     BOr  966,    CLARINDA,  IOWA 


Candy    for    Winter    Stores 

Be  sure  your  bees  have  enough  for  winter. 
If  they  are  short  we  have  just  the  thing  you 
want,  candy  in  large  paper  plates  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three 
to  four  weeks,  two  will  go  nicely  on  a  hive. 
Write  for  prices  also  catalog  of  supplies. 
H.  H.  JEPSON.  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Correction. 

In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention 
of  the  Western  New  York  Honey  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Buffalo  on  Nov.  13  and  14,  Glean- 
ings stated  that  Wm.  F.  Vollmer  was  re-elected  sec- 
retary-treasurer. We  were  in  error.  Howard  Myers 
of  Youngstown,  N.  Y.,  is  the  new  secretary-treasurer 
of  this   very-much-alivo   association. 


Potted  Winter  Blooming  Bulbs 

We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you 
*-..'if('ly,  even  in  coldest  of  weather  and 
to  blossom  satisfactorily  this  winter  in 
^<)U^  home.  Potted  in  rich  earth  and 
^  tertilizer.  They  are  rooted  and  ready 
/to  make  instant  growth.  Your  choice  of 
.Nitrclssus.  Ilyaoinths.  Tulips  and 
<  roeiis,  2  pots  for  25  cts,  10  pots  for 
bl  (Id  I'ostpuitl. 

Our  Nurseries  and  Seed  Farms  were 
established  here  iu  Northern  Iowa  over 
ii  half  century  ago  and  our  "Ullzzard 
ISelt"  strains  of  Fruits,  Ornamentals, 
K\orbenriiie  Straw  berries,  Garden 
Seeds,  etc.,  are  being  grown  success- 
fully in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Catalogue  of 
our  various  "Ullzzard  IJelt"  products  and  a  copy 
of  our  paper  tlardner's  Garden  E\rnerieiiee,  Free. 
The  Gardner  Nursery  Co.,  IJoxSit,  Osage,  Iowa 


SUBSCRIBERS,  TAKE  NOTICE. 

TiOok  at  the  mailing  address  on  the  wrapper  of 
your  Gi-EANiNGS.  It  shows  the  date  of  expiration 
of  your  subscription.  It  should  always  show  a 
change  of  date  after  you  have  renewed  your  sub- 
scription.     It   is  now  your   subscription   receipt. 


&IROMAeE 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  least 
expense?  How  can  I  produce  fancy 
fruit  with  the  least  time,  labor  and 
cost?    The 

Barrel 
Sprayer 


IRON  AGE 


solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or- 
chard, fiu-m,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
etc.  Easily  pushed  wher- 
ever wanted  and  operated 
by  man  or  boy.  The  only 
pump  built  of  its  type,  easily 
taken  apart  and  made  with 
renewable  valves.  We  make 
a  full  line  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklei— free. 

BateinanIVI'f'gCo.,Box  20F    Grenlocb,N.J.  . 


Beekeepers,  We  are  Ready! 

We  are  r'^ady  for  the  biggest  year  in  the  history  of  beekeeping — ready 
tv  serve  the  beekeepers  of  America  more  prom])tly  than  ever,  and  with 
equally  as  good  goods  as  ever.  We  have  anticipated  the  beekeepers' wants  for 
th.e  big  coming  year  of  1018.  The  high  price  for  honey,  and  the  prosperity 
of  most  beekeepers  in  1017,  led  us  to  begin  filling  our  big  warehouses  with 
beekeepers'  necessities  last  fall.     That's  why  we  are  ready  now. 

Don't  Delay 

You  beekeepers  have  never  before  liad  the  promise  of  so  prosperous 
a  year  as  the  one  that  lies  before  you.  Not  only  the  high  x)rice  of  honey  but 
a  ]iatriotic  duty  urges  you  to  produce  every  pound  of  honey  possible  in 
1918.  To  this  end  you  should  make  sure  of  your  supplies  NOW.  Freights 
are  slow,  and  may  be  slower  by  next  spring.  The  freight  congestion  of  the 
]iast  season  may  be  repeated  in  even  woi'se  degree.  DON'T  be  one  of  those 
beekeepers  whose  bees  will  have  to  wait  on  delayed  shipments. 

Do  This  Today 

Send  as  today  a  list  of  your  needs,  and  ask  foi-  our  new  beekeepers' 
supply  catalog.  We  are  ready  to  make  a  close  estimate,  especially  on  the 
earliest  orders.     Don't  wait — don't  delay.     Do  it  today. 

Remember  that  avc  absolutely  guarantee  our  goods  to  be  manufactured 
perfectly  of  best  material.  As  always,  if  in  any  instance  our  goods  are 
not  found  to  be  exactly  as  represented  by  us,  money  will  be  refunded  and  all 
transportation  cost  paid  by  us. 

Order  standard  goods,  if  possible,  and  serve  your  own  convenience  by 
ordering  either  from  us  direct  or  from  the  nearest  Root  sei'vice  branch  or 
acencv. 


EOOT  SERVICE  BRANCHES. 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  Street  Norfolk,  Va.,  10  Commerce  Street 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  Street  Syracuse,  1631  W.  Genesee  Street 

Chicago,  215  W.  Ohio  Street  Indianapolis,  873  Mass.  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  290  East  6th  Street  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

San  Francisco,  245  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles,  948  East  2nd  Street 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Anticipate  Your  1918 
Bee  Requirements  Now 

Help  Us  Co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Ordering  Your  Bee 
Supphes  for  Next  Season  Now.  .  . 


Transportation  conditions  may  iiol  permit  of  prompt  shipment 
later  on-Now,  of  all  times,  the  heekeeper  "SHOULD  NO! 
PUT  OFF  UNTIL  TOMORROW  WHAT  HE  CAN  DO  TO- 
DAY." You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to  pre- 
pare at  once  for  the  jiathering  of  the  1918  crop. 


Have  You  Enough  Hives? 
Have  You  Enough  Supers? 
Have  You  Enough  Frames? 
Have  You  Enough  Sections? 

And  have  you  enough  of  the  rest  of  the  things  you  will  need 


The  Lewis  Factory  is  now  operating  night  and 
day  to  take  care  of  the  season's  damands. 
Help  us  while  we  are  helping  you— Place  your 
orders  now  so  manufacturers  and  dealers  can 
help  their  country,  your  country,  you  and 
themselves  by  preparing  now  for  your  needs. 


The  New  Lewis  Catalog  will  be  out  This  Month. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  .  .  Mfrs.  Beeware 

Watertown,  Wisconsin 


^}  ^Ml 
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WINTER 

So  all  night  long  the  storm  roared  on ; 

The  morning  broke  without  a  sun ; 

*********** 

And,  when  the  second  morning  shone, 
We  looked  upon  a  world  unknown, 
On  nothing  we  could  call  our  own. 
Around    the  glistening  wonder  bent 
The  blue  walls  of  the  firmament, 
No  cloud  above,  no  earth  below  — - 
A  universe  of  sky  and  snow. 

--Whittier. 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


I  Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.    | 

I  633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts.  | 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

1  Telephones:   Home  10119;  Main  5606  | 
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BETTER  THAN  TEN     I 
-  MEN  WITH  HOES 

The  BARKER  WEEDER,  MULCHER  and  CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3  garden  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds  under- 
ground and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous 
moisture-retaining  mulch.  . ' '  Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used." 

The  BARKER  has  eight  steel  blarles  which  revolve  aa'ainst  a 
stationary  steel  knife  running  just  under  the  surface.  The  com- 
bined operation  of  blades  and  knife  destruxs  the  weeds  and  forms 
the  necessary  mulch— INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION.  A  child 
can  operate  it.     Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

The  BARKER  is  adapted  to  all  gardening,  in  any  soil,  and 
can  be  used  throughout  the  season.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards.  Cuts  runners.  Does  far  better  and  much 
faster  work  than  a  hoe  or  wheel  hoe.  Has  easily  attached  shov- 
els for  deeper  cultivation.  Strongly  built.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly  in  bigger,  surer  crops  with  less  worry  and  work. 

Illustrated  Garden  Book  FREE. 


Thousands  of  BARKERS  now 
in  use — in  market  gardens,  on 
farms   and  in    cities   and  to\\Tis. 


tells  about  the  marvelous  niachiiie.     Sent  p  ostpaid   on    request.      Write    for   it   today. 

"Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  David  City,  Neb.  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  re- 
ceived the  Weeder  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us  for  demonstra- 
tion work.  I  have  given  it  a  try  out  and  like  it  very  much. 
Tt  is  the  best  of  any  tliat  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  this  on  the  Farm  and  will  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  any  one  who  desires  a  weeder. —  T.  S.  Parsons,  Agrono- 
mist, University  of  Wyoming,  Agricultural  College  and  E-xperi- 
inent   Station,    Laramie,   Wyo." 

Scores  of  others  have  written  us  praising  the  BAEKER. 

Soul  Noiv  for  oitr  free  oarden  book  and  factory-to-user  offer. 

BARKER  With  Leaf  Guard  Attached   BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii[ii:Mi:ii![iiiiiini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniinni!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin!!iiii!i^ 

(SUPERIOR  foundation! 

I                                                             "  Best  l)y  Test  '  | 

1                     Present  heavy  orders  demand  utmost  capacity  production.     Your  fore-  i 

1                     sight    now  will    fortify    you  against    delayed    shipments    and    advanced  g 

1                     foundation  prices  later  in  the  season.     .     .     Special   prices  on  request.  i 

I                             Old  Combs  Rendered  on  Sharss  | 

I                        Get  our  terms  for  manufacturing  your  own  beeswax  into  foundation.  | 

I                      Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  | 

i                                                     (Manufacturers  Weed  Process  loundalion)  1 
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SUBSCRIPTION  KATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.75;  three  years,  $2.50; 
five  rears,  $4.00.  Canadian  subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  vear,  and  foreign  sub- 
scrip'tion,  60  cent£  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
subscriptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriler  to  le  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriler  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  01'  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE. — ^Phoiild  le  sent  l;y  postoffice  money  order, 
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Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 


tion. 


Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for  our 
1918  Bee  Catalog 


.    SUGGESTIONS 

For  the  Wide-awake  Beekeeper  of  Today 

If  you  hired  a  carpenter  to  repair  your  barn,  and  he  arrived  without  his  tools,  he 
could  not  give  results  even  if  he  were  the  best  carpenter  in  the  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you,  a  beekeeper,  must  look  to  the  future  or  the  hon- 
ey seaion  will  be  on  and  your  needed  supplies  will  be  tied  up  in  some  freight  car — 
EMBARGOED. 

Order  from  us  NOW  allowing  for  slow  freight  deliveries  and  your  supplies  will 
reach  you  in  plenty  of  time. 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
us  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


-  FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Bee  ware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


The  pred  W.  Muth  Co. 

214  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Quality  Counts  With  Us." 
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Early-order  Discount 

The  early-order  cash  discount 
for  February  is  one  per  cent. 

The  number  of  producers  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  special  discounts  for  fall  and 
winter  orders  is  constantly  increasing. 
Send  us  a  list  of  your  1918  require- 
ments, and  we  will  furnish  you  with 
quotations.  Root's  Goods  only.  The 
quality  is  right.     .     .    Beeswax  wanted. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

510  No.  Cedar  Street 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 


Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  C3n  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  New  York  market  now  sets  the  price 
of  extracted  honey  in  carlots.  The  British 
and  American  Governments  have  practically 
commandeered  all  shipping  space,-  so  it's  im- 
possible now  for  private  concerns  to  ship 
more  honey  to  Europe.  Probably  no  more 
honey  will  go  to  the  Allies  until  one  of  the 
European  Governments  makes  a  direct  re- 
quisition for  it.  Whether  the  elimination  of 
the  European  demand  will  depress  the  price 
of  honey,  no  one  knows.  The  supply  in  the 
United  States  is  very  low  and  the  market 
high  and  firm.  While  there  is  immediate 
promise  of  sugar  from  Cuba  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  shipping  for  transporting  it  here. 

New  York  has  recently  been  paying  any- 
where from  17  to  21  cents,  in  carlots,  deliver- 
ed, for  extracted  honey.  But  there  is  a  feel- 
ing in  the  East  that  honey  may  "have  reached 
the  top  because  of  the  elimination  of  ship- 
ments of  honey  to  Europe.  The  prospects  of 
the  California  crop  next  season  are  not  at 
present  very  bright.  The  long-hoped  for  rains 
have  not  yet  come,  altho  it 's  not  too  late  for 
them  yet.  The  unjirecedentedly  severe  w  nter 
in  eastern  United  States  holds  danger  for 
bees. 

Taking  all  the  factors  into  consideration, 
it's  "our  opinion  that  the  market  will  remain 
firm  and  high  on  both  comb  and  extracted. 

General  Quotations  from  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  be  figiired  at  least  one  profit  higher 
than  the  price  gaid  the  producer.  ] 

CHICAGO. — Receipts  during  the  past  month  have 
been  light,  but  there  has  been  a  steady  demand.  The 
market  at  this  time  is  practically  bare  of  honey. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  comb.  The  best  gi'ades 
of  comb  honey  have  now  reached  the  selling  price  of 
23  to  25c  per  lb.,  with  all  off  grades  selling  at  20c 
and  above.  Extracted  white  sells  at  17  to  18c  per 
lb.,  according  to  kind  and  quality ;  ambers  from  15 
to  16c  per  lb.  Beeswax,  35  to  37c  per  lb.  All  of 
which   will  find   a   ready  market. 

Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  18.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Our  honey  market  is  firm  both  on 
comb  and  extracted,  and  the  stock  in  wholesalers' 
hands  is  pretty  well  axhausted.  No  comb  or  extract- 
ed honey  has  been  offered  in  this  market  in  any 
quantities.  The  following  quotations  are  merely 
nominal  and  subject  to  stock :  Comb  honey,  extra 
fancy  (per  case)  $6.00;  fancy  (per  case)  $5.50; 
No.  1  (per  case)  $4.50;  No.  2  (per  case)  $4.00. 
Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  cans,  18-19c; 
amber,  in  cans,  17-18c.  Clean,  average  yellow  bees- 
wax,  per  lb.,   40c. 

S.    Hartman   Produce   Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,  Jan.   17. 


K.4NSAS  CITY.— Market  practically  bare  of  comb 
honey  except  small  amount  in  wholesalers'  hands. 
.Jobbers  are  out.  Moderate  amount  of  extracted 
honey.  Extracted  honey,  white  (per  lb.)  18c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  17c;  amber,  15-16c.  Clean,  aver- 
age yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,   35-40c. 

C.  C.   demons   Produce  Co. 

Kansas    City,    Mo.,    Jan.    17. 


BUFFALO. — There  is  practically  no  comb  or 
extracted  honey  being  oft'cred  in  this  market.  Market 
is  practically  bare.  Demand  good  and  botli  comb 
and  extracted  honey  could  be  sold  readily  at  quoted 
prices.  Comb  honey,  fancy,  24-25c;  No.  1,  dark,  21- 
23c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  17-18c;  light 
amler,   in   cans,    15-16c. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.  Gleason  &  Ljinsing. 


PORTLAND. — No  comb  honey  being  offeree  and 
very  little  extracted.  Sale  restricted  on  account  >^f 
high  prices.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancy  'per  case) 
$4.75;  fancy,  $4.50;  No.  1,  $4.25.  ^Zxtracted  honey, 
white  (per  lb.)  18c;  light  amber,  in  caus,  I7c; 
amber,    16c. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Jan.  17.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 


SYRACUSE. — Practically  no  honey  being  offered 
at  present,  comb  or  extracted.  Our  market  is!  not 
bare  of  honey,  neither  is  there  a  large  demand  at 
present.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancy  (per  case)  $5.04; 
fancy,  $4.80;  No.  1,"  $4.60.  Extracted  honey,  white 
(per  lb.)    18c;   light  amber,  in  cans,   17c. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  19.  E.  B.  Ross. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  market  is  almost  bare  of 
comb  honey.  None  being  offered  and  stock  in  hands 
of  both  jobbers  and  retailers  is  very  limited.  Comb 
honey,   fancy,  per  case,  $5.50;   No.   1,   $5.00. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Jan.  18.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Only  a  fair  inquiry  for  hon- 
ey at  the  high  prices.  Light  receipts  of  comb  honey 
and  no  extracted  offered.  Market  well  cleaned  up. 
Comb   honey,   fancy,   per  lb.,    25-26c;    No.    1,    22-23c. 

Philadelphia,   Jan.    17.  Chas.   Munder. 


DENVER. — We  are  practically  cleaned  up  on 
comb  honey,  and  have  retained  only  sufficient  ex- 
tracted honey  to  supply  our  nearby  trade.  The 
prices  quoted  by  us  are  what  we  charge  to  the  re- 
tailers.    Comb  honey,  extra  fancy   (per  ease)   $6.00; 

M!iiiliiiiiiiiiri||llilililiiiiiMiiii!iiiiiii!iiiii|i||iiiii:;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiN^^^ 

I  OveraQuar-  \  /Thrifty         i 

I  ter  of  a  Cen-  (   Makes  )  Hardy  | 

I  tury  of  Select^  Them  j Gentle  and  | 
j  Breeding         /  'Beautiful     | 

I  Forehand's  | 
I  Three-bands  I 

I  The  Thrifty  Kind  | 

1  Surpassed  by  none  i 

i  but  superior  to  many.  1 

I  We  have  placed  these  queens  on  the  | 
1  market  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  1 
1  and  each  year  the  demand  increases.  g 

I  Doesn't  this  prove  that  they  are  good  | 
i  queens?  i 

I  This  year  we  are  better  fitted  than  ever  | 
I  before  to  fill  the  demands  of  our  custom-  § 
1  ers.  i 

1  Deposit  your  order  now  and  insure  = 
1  prompt  delivery.  1 

i  We  guarantee  pure  mating,  safe  arrival,  § 
1  and  satisfaction.  | 

I  I  6  I2"  I 


Untested     .     , 
Tested 
Sielect  Tested 


$1.00 
1.50 
2.00 


$5.00 

8.75 

11.00 


$9.00 
17.0i> 
20.00 


Write  for  circular. 

W.  J.  Forehand  &  Sons 
Fort  Deposit,  Ala. 
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No.  1,  $5.00:  No.  2,  $4.50.  Extr:utfd  honor,  white 
(per  lb.)  17-18i';  light  amber,  in  cans,  151Gc.  ^Ye 
pivy  for  clean,  average  yellow  beeswa.K,  per  lb.,  3Sc 
in   cash;    -lOc   in    trade. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Prodiic«rs'   Ass'n., 
Denver,  Colo.,  Jan.  19.  F.  Rauchfuss,  Mpr. 

MONTREAL.^ — Very  little  honey  in  hands  of 
apiarists,  and  light  stock  in  hands  of  dealers.  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy  per  case)  24c;  fancy,  22c;  No. 
1.  20c;  No.  2.  18c.  Extracted  honey,  w^hite  (per  lb.) 
19  ^/^c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  19c;"  in  barrels,  18c; 
amber,   18c,   in  barrels,   Xiy^c. 

Gunn,   Langlois  &   Co.,   Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,   Jan.    18, 


HAMILTON. — There  is  no  honev  on  this  market. 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Jan.  10.       F.  W.  Pearman  Co. 


CUBA. — Light  amber,  in  barrels,  $1.40  per  gal. ; 
amber,  $1.20.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per 
lb..    .'i7c. 

Matanzas,  Jan.  14.  A.  Marzol. 

NEW  YORK.— Arrivals  by  boat:  1,033  barrels, 
8  casks  Cuba;  11  barrels  Haiti;  10  barrels  Santo 
Domingo;  75  barrels,  15  half  barrels,  Texas.  Do- 
mestic supplies  very  light.  Export  demand  good, 
local  demand  moderate,  market  steady.  Export 
space  on  ships  hard  to  secure.  Extracted  honey: 
domestic,  light  color,  18-19C  per  pound;  West  In- 
dian, export  sales,  17-17  i/^c  per  pound;  local  sales 
IG-lBc  per  pound.  Beeswa-x,  demand  brisk,  market 
strengthening;  dark  36-36 i^c,  light  37-37 1/20  per 
l)ouiid.  Arrived,  enroute  to  Cincinnati,  100  barrels 
honey  from  Cuba.  U.   S.   Bureau  of  Markets. 

Washington,    D.    C,    Jan.    15. 


NOTICE 

Beekeepers'  Supplies  \ 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  plant  equipped  with  the  | 

latest  machinery  for  making  supplies.     Write  for  catalog,  j 

which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January.  | 

We  Can  Save  You  Money  | 

no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  order  is.     A  trial  will  convince  i 

you.     Quality  first.  j 

We  also  reader  your  wax  from  old  comb  and  cappings.    Our  charge  | 

is  only  5  cts,  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.     Our  steam  press  extracts  | 

every  particle  of  wax  possible  to  get.  | 

Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  your  wants..    Write  for  catalog  today.  | 

All  correspondence  cheerfully  answered.  | 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Avoca,  New  York 


INVENTORY  SALE 

In  making  our  annual  inventory  we  find  the  following  goods  which  we  wish  to  move 

at  once.    Some  are  discontinued  patterns,  some  are  excess  stocks,  etc.  On  all  we  will  make 
special  prices  as  follows. 

Regular  Sale 

1918  price  Price 

300   3-wire  and   wood   Honey  boards  /ID $      .65   each  $      .54   each 

100   ."^-wiie  and  wood  Honey  board>s  /8 .58   each  .48  each 

200  C/10   Old  style  metal  bound  super  covers .20  each  .16  each 

100  C/8      Old  style  metal  bound  super  covers .20  each  .16  each 

2.500    Danz.   shallow    extracting   frames 3.50   per  100  2.60   per  100 

100   12-!b.  Shipping  cases  4x5x1%   in  lO's 2 .  00   per  crate  of  lO's  .75  per  crate  of  lO's 

140   12-lb.  Shipping  cases  marked  5%    3  rows  in  lO's.  .       2.00  per  crate  of  lO's  .75  per  crate  of  lO's 

40   121b.  Shipping  cases  marked  614   3  rows  in  lO's.  .       2.00  per  crate  of  lO's  .75  per  crate  of  lO's 

10   12-lb.   Shipping  cases  marked  9^4  rows  in  lO's.  .       4.00  per  crate  of  lO's  1.50  per  crate  of  lO's 

250   24-lb.  Shipping  cases  safety  4x5x1%   in  50's 18.50  per  crate  of  50's  12.50  per  crate  of  50's 

All  prices  subject  to  previous  sale.     For  further  particulars  address 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  873  Mass.  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS 
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NEW  [^INGHAM 
BEE  SMOKER 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
"was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham 
of   Michigan.      Mr.    Bing- 
ham     manufactured      the 
Bingham      Smoker      and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly    thirty-five    years; 
and   in   1912,   becoming   a 
very  old  man,  we  purchas- 
ed this  business  and  join- 
ed   it    to    our    established 
business     of     beekeepers' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.      Tliose  who  knew  Mr.   Bingham  will  join  us 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gives   lis  much  pleasure  to  lielp  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  beelveeping  industry.      Bingham  smokers  have 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
on  the  market,   and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  leen 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    foreign    countries. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Smoke    Engine,    4-inch    .stove $1.25 

Doctor,    3  1/2 -inch    stove 1.00 

Two    above   sizes   in    copper,    50   cts.    extra 

Conqueror,  3-inch  stove 85 

Little   Wonder,    2i/2-inch   stove 65 

Hinged    cover    on    two    larger    sizes. 
Postage    extra. 

Woodman's  Section-fixer 

A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  ONE 
OF  THE  GEEAT  ADVANTAGES  this  ma- 
chine has  over  all  others  in  the  market,  in 
the  putting  in  of  top  and  bottom  starters  is, 
YOU  ALWAYS  HANDLE  LAEGE  PIECES 
OF  FOUNDATION.  You  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  set  small  narrow  pieces  for  bottom' 
starters.  With  this  machine  a  large  piece 
of  foundation  is  set  and  the  hot  plate  is 
again  used  to  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  narrow 
bottom  starter.  What  is  left  of  the  large 
piece  is  then  set  for  the  top  starter.  THIrf 
IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ON  THE  MAE- 
KET,  from  which  the  section  always  comes  away  right  side  up,  with  the  large  piece 
or  top  starter  hanging  down.  It  does  not  become  loosened  in  reversing  as  with  other 
machines. 

Price  of  machine  $.3.00,  with  lamp,  $3.40.     Weight  5  lbs.;  postage  extra. 

Tin  Honey-packages 

Our  three-year  contract  is  enabling  us  to  make  prices  considerably  under  gen- 
eral market  quotations.     Let  us  hear  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 

rRICTION-TOP  TINS 

Cases   holding  

Crates  holding 

Crates  holding 

Crates  holding 

SIXTY  POUND  SQUARE  CANS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  and  making  sliijtnients  of  60-lb.  cans  from  several 
different  factories  about  the  country.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  idea  to  secure 
your  supply  early,  as  we  have  been  told  that  the  supply  of  tin  plate  will  not  take  care 
of  the  demands.     Ask  us  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


lb.  cans 

21/2  lb. 

c^ans 

3  lb.  cans 

5  lb.  paib 

10  lb.  pails 

24 

24 

12 
50 

6 
50 

100 

100 

100 

100 

603 

450 

203 
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A  Fortune  in  Bees 


One  of  our  large  beekeepers  in 
New  York  State  last  season  se- 
cured $10,000  worth  of  honey, 
and  several  in  our  immediate 
vicinity  did  very  well,  reaping 
$1000  to  $5000  for  their  sea- 
son's work. 

They  are  planning  now  for  next 
season.  These  looking  ahead 
are  those  that  will  have  next 
fall  another  good  crop  at  remu- 
nerative prices.  Would  it  not 
be  well  for  you  to  look  ahead 
and  lay  plans  for  next  summer? 
besides,  our  government  needs 
all  the  food  possible  to  produce. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Anticipate  Your  1918 
Bee  Requirements  Now 

Help  Us  Co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Ordering  Your  Bee 
Supphes  for  Next  Season  Now.  .  . 


Transportation  conditions  may  not  permit  of  prompt  shipment 
later  on-Now,  of  all  times,  the  beekeeper  '' SHOULD  NOT 
PUT  OFF  UNTIL  TOMORROW  WHAT  HE  CAN  DO  TO- 
DAY."  You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to  pre- 
pare at  once  for  the  gathering  of  the  1918  crop. 


Have  You  Enough  Hives? 
Have  You  Enough  Supers? 
Have  You  Enough  Frames? 
Have  You  Enough  Sections? 

And  have  you  enough  of  the  rest  of  the  things  you  will  need  ? 


The  Lewis  Factory  is  now  operating  night  and 
day  to  take  car©  of  the  season's  demands. 
Help  us  while  we  are  helping  you — Place  your 
orders  now  so  manufacturers  and  dealers  can 
help  their  country,  your  country,  you  and 
themselves  by  preparing  now  for  your  needs. 


The  New  Lewis  Catalog  is  now  out. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  .  .  Mfrs.  Beeware 

Water  town,  Wisconsin 
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EDITORIAL 


LET  US  AGAIN  emphasize  that  the  bee- 
keeper who  has  not  yet  ordered  supplies  for 
the    coining    season 

Don't  Delay — 

Order  Supplies 

Now. 


do  so  at  once.  At 
this  writing,  Jan. 
1.5,  freights,  espe- 
cially in  the  East, 
are  congested  as  never  before  in  railroad 
history.  Many  carload  shipments  have  been 
lying  unmoved  on  the  roalroad  tracks  for 
over  a  month. 

The  Administration  at  Washington  has 
taken  over  the  railroads  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  congestion  will  be  relieved.  In 
all  events,  war  material  and  food  stuffs  have 
the  preference. 

The  situation  became  so  acute  that  a  rep- 
resentative of  Gleanings  conferred  at 
length  with  several  representatives  of  the 
Sugar  Division  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  explaining  that  cai loads  of 
bee  supplies  and  less  than  carloads  were 
very  much  delayed  and  unless  the  beekeeper 
could  have  his  goods  in  time  it  would  nin- 
terially  cut  down  the  production  of  honey, 
and  we  asked  that  bee  supplies  be  given  a 
preferential  standing  along  with  agricultural 
implements.  While  the  Sugar  Division  could 
not  give  us  any  definite  promise,  an  official 
told  us  that  if  we  would  furnish  the  Sugar 
Division  with  the  car  numbers,  routing  and 
other  particulars  regarding  less  than  car- 
load shipments,  that  office  would  do  what 
it  could  to  hasten  delivery. 

The  railroad  companies  are  powerless  until 
the  Food  Administration  makes  a  discrimina- 
tion that  will  allow  certain  freights  to  be 
moved. 

We  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  it  13  a  seri- 
ous situation  that  confronts  the  beekeeper 
today.  In  many  cases  supplies  have  been 
oidered  and  will  be  delivered  soon.  In  other 
cases  goods  have  already  been  received.  The 
r.-.an  who  has  not  placed  his  order  for  his  en- 
tire requirements  for  1918,  unless  transpor- 
tation conditions  improve,  may  b-i  in  a  sor- 
ry plight  in  March  and  April  if  he  does  not 
order  at  once.  To  get  goods  by  express  is 
very  expensive,  and  that's  what  many  who 
order  late  will  have  to  do  if  they  got  their 
goods  at  all. 

Just  as  we  left  Dr.  Phillips,  in  Washing- 
ton, the  apicultural  expert  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology,    said:      "You    can't    make    it 


too  emphatic  that  bee-supplies  should  be  or- 
dered at  once,  if  not  already  ordered." 


THE  EDITOE  of  Gleanings  has  been  in  the 
East  to  look  up  the  sugar  situation.  Con- 
ditions are  improv- 
How  to  Get  ing    and    the    Food 

Sugarfor  Administration, 

Feeding.  Sugar      Division, 

at  Washington,  as- 
sured us  that  there  ought  to  be  no  lack  of 
sugar  within  30  or  40  days.  As  stated  in 
January  Gleanings,  where  beekeepers  need 
sugar  at  once  to  prevent  starvation,  they 
should  make  a  statement  of  the  facts,  the 
number  of  colonies  and  the  amount  of  sugar 
needed,  when  tlie  Food  Administration  will 
issue  a  permit  by  which  they  can  secure  the 
sugar  required.  Address  the  United  States 
J'ood  Adrjiinistration,  Sugar  Division,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

In  one  or  two  cases  beekeepers  have  writ- 
ten us  that  they  have  gone  to  their  local 
and  wholesale  grocers  with  a  permit,  but 
were  unable  to  get  sugar,  as  there  were  no 
stocks  on  hand,  not  even  enough  to  take  care 
of  the  limit  allowed  to  the  householder.  In 
that  case,  we  would  recommend  that  the 
beekeeper  apply  to  the  next  nearest  whole- 
sale grocery  house,  either  thru  his  local 
grocer  or  in  person  himself,  and  continue  the 
search  from  grocery  to  grocery,  retail  and 
wholesale. 

Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates,  of  Amherst,  Mass., 
has  made  arrangements  by  which  beekeepers 
of  his  state  can  get  bee  candy  of  the  local 
dealers.  They  should  apply  to  H.  H.  Jepson, 
182  Friend  Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  A.  C.  An- 
drews, Springfield,  Mass.,  Box  1474;  Koss 
Bros.  Co.,  90  Front  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Kindig,  East  Lansing,  Mich., 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,  has  arranged  for 
beekeepers  to  secure  sugar.  Michigan  bee- 
keepers may  write  to  him  and  he  will  issue 
a  form  by  which  they  can  secure  sugar  thru 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  for  Michi- 
gan, which  has  directed  that  wholesalers  sup- 
ply beekeepers  with  sugar,  so  far  as  possible. 

Where  beekeepers  are  not  able  to  secure 
sugar,  or  can't  wait  to  get  a  special  permit, 
as  a  last  desperate  resort  we  suggest  that 
they  ask  for  common  cane  molasses,  some- 
times   called    New    Orleans    molasses,     for 
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spring  stimulation  and  when  all  danger  of 
the  bees  being  confined  to  the  hive  by  cold 
is  past.  Cane  molasses  has  not  been  com- 
mandeered and,  we  are  advised,  can  be  ob- 
tained in  small  quantities.  The  objection 
to  cane  molasses  is  it  contains  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  gum,  according  to  Dr.  Phil- 
lips, and  will  cause  dysentery;  but  for  use 
in  the  spring,  for  spring  stimulation  or  as  a 
last  resort  to  prevent  starvation,  or  at  any 
time  after  the  bees  can  fly  once  or  twice  a 
week,  it  will  cause  no  trouble. 

Where  one  cannot  obtain  any  form  of  mo- 
lasses or  sugar,  we  would  suggest  the  use 
of  karo — for  spring  stimulation  only  and 
when  the  bees  will  not  be  prevented  from 
flight  by  cold.  While  bees  will  not  take  raw 
glucose,  yet  the  fact  that  karo  contains  15 
or  20  per  cent  of  cane  sugar  or  refiners' 
syrup,  we  are  told,  makes  it  acceptable  to 
bees.  We  would  not  consider  karo,  however, 
equal  to  molasses  made  from  cane  but  it  may 
prevent  bees  from  starving  in  the  spring. 
Karo  could  be  obtained  probably  in  any 
quantity  anywhere. 

We  caution  our  readers  that  the  use  of 
cane  molasses  or  karo  in  the  spring  is  ac- 
companied by  danger  of  unfavorable  weather 
conditions  that  may  keep  the  bees  from  fly- 
ing and  so  result  in  dysentery. 

To  those  beekeepers,  in  states  where  of- 
ficials have  not  informed  them  as  to  how 
and  where  to  get  sugar  for  feeding,  we  say 
again:  Write  direct  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration, Sugar  Division,  Washington, 
D.  C,  stating  your  needs. 

We  suggest  to  all  beekeepers  needing 
sugar  that  you  fill  out  the  blank  form*  print- 
ed at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  swear  to  it  (or 
affirm  it)  before  a  notary  public  or  other 
official  who  can  administer  an  oath,  and  send 


such  filled-out  form  to  whatever  source  you 
apply-  for  sugar  for  feeding,  whether  it  be 
the  Sugar  Division,  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C,  or  a  source  nearer 
home.  It  will  make  your  application  doubly 
certain  and  forceful  and  more  likely  to  se- 
cure promptest  attention.  Either  copy  this 
form  as  given  below,  filling  out  the  spaces 
left  blank,  or  cut  out  the  blank  below  and 
fill  it  out. 


THE  EAELY  WINTER  prevailing  generally 
thruout  the  East  and  Middle  West,  followed 
by  zero  cold  »-vith 
General  almost  no  break,  has 

Wintering  caused    some     con- 

Conditions,  cern  to  beekeepers. 

There  is  no  doubt 
but  there  will  be  some  winter  losses  in  the 
East  and  northern  central  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  in  the  New  England 
states,  where  winter  packing  has  not  been 
practiced  to  any  large  extent.  In  most 
cases  where  the  colonies  have  been  put  m 
the  cellar  or  properly  packed,  the  losses  will 
not  be  above  the  normal,  providing  that 
zero  weather  does  not  continue  unduly. 

Conditions  in  the  far  West  are  much  bet- 
ter. While  beekeepers  lost  heavily  in  Idaho 
and  Montana  a  year  ago,  the  winter  thus 
far  in  that  section  has  been  much  more  fa- 
vorable. 

As  a  rule,  early  cold,  if  it  does  not  con- 
tinue unbroken,  does  little  damage  except 
to  bees  in  single-walled  hives.  Unfortunately 
many  beekeepers,  relying  on  their  success 
in  wintering  in  such  hives  during  normal 
winters,  are  going  to  be  caught  this  winter. 

So  farj.  no  one  needs  to  be  alarmed  unless 
he  failed  to  pack  his  bees  or  has  not  pro- 


*APPLICATION  FOR  SUGAR  TO  FEED  BEES. 

STATE  OF 

County  of   

I, ,  being  duly  sworn,  state 

iipon  oath  (or  affirm)  that  the  following  statements  are  true: 

I  ain  the  owner  or  have  in  my  possession colonies  of  bees.     The  bees 

above  mentioned  will  need  sugar  for  food  in  order  to  live  or  be  in  suitable  condition  for 

gathering  surplus  honey  during  the  season  of  1918.     I  estimate  that  I  will  need 

pounds  of  granulated  sugar  for  the  purpose  of  feeding.  If  I  am  permitted  to  secure  this 
sugar  or  any  part  of  it,  I  will  use  it  for  food  for  the  bees  and  for  uo  other  purpose,  and  if 
any  remains  unused  at  the  beginning  of  the  surplus  honej^  flow,  I  will  return  it  to  the  dealer 
from  whom  I  purchased  it  or  to  whomsoever  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  shall  direct. 


Mj'  postoffice  address  is 

My  nearest  shipping  point  is 

(Signature) 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this 


.day  of ,  191.  . 


Notarv  Public. 


My  commission  expires. 


Fkbki  .\i;\-,    1918 
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vided  thorn  with  suflieient  stores.  Fortunate- 
ly, as  noted  elsewhere,  the  sugar  situation 
is  likely  to  so  improve  that  beekeepers 
will  be  able  to  get  all  the  sugar  they  need 
to  feed  tlidso  coloiiios  that  are  short  of  sup- 
plies. 

Ol  lO  ^^  a  ::^:ig 

THERE  HAVE  BEEN  various  eonflicting 
reports  in  regard  to  drifting  when  bees  are 
wintered  in  pack- 
Drifting  ing-cases,  four  colo- 
Nuisance  nies  to  the  case, 
in  Winter.  E.  F.  Holterniann 
and  others  who 
have  used  the  plan  extensively  in  Canada 
say  they  experience  no  trouble  with  them. 
Others,  however,  who  have  tried  it  out  com- 
plain that  they  have  a  good  deal  of  drifting, 
with  the  result  that  one  colony  will  have 
many  bees  and  the  other  will  have  too  few. 
The  former  may  be  starving  and  the  latter 
may  be  dying  of  winter  cold. 

The  cause  of  this  drifting  is  plain.  There 
will  be  little  or  no  drifting  providing  the 
colonies  are  put  into  winter  cases  early  in 
September.  This  is  not  so  much  because 
they  need  protection  at  this  time  as  to  get 
the  bees  to  become  accustomed  to  the  chang- 
ed appearance  of  their  home.  During  the 
fall  months  they  wall  gather  pollen  and 
nectar;  and,  with  packing,  all  the  brood 
will  liatch.  The  result  is  that  the  early  pack- 
ing means  young  bees  early  in  the  fall.  With 
lots  of  packing,  young  bees,  and  plenty  of 
stores,  a  colony  is  almost  sure  to  winter, 
and  there  will  be  little  or  no  drifting. 

But  when  bees  are  packed  in  November 
and  December  there  will  be  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  drifting.  It  is  our  rule,  when  we 
pack  bees  in  quadruple  cases,  in  November 
to  move  them  in  from  an  outyard  and  put 
them  in  the  home  yard  or  at  another  outyard 
in  these  big  cases.  Thej^  then  have  to  mark 
their  locations  anew. 


GC 


THE  ORDEE  of  the  United  States  Fuel  Ad- 
ministration, dated  Jan.  16,  placing  a  first 
five-dav  a  n  d  a  n 
Coal  in  every-Monday    pro- 

Bee  Supplies  hibition  of  the  use 
Manufacture.  of  coal  for  all  in- 
dustries east  of  the 
Mississippi  (except  a  comparatively  few- 
enumerated  in  the  order)  found  beekeei)ers' 
supply  manufacturers  in  an  exceptionaiiy 
fortunate  position.  We  say  this,  judging 
I'-om  the  manufacturing  conditions  of  the 
A.  T.  Eoot  Co.,  and  presuming  these  condi- 
tions are  the  same  in  the  other  supply  nianu- 
fp.ftories.  This  fortunate  position  is  that 
Ihe  ])lant  can  run  full  fo/"i /;  and  consume  f.ir 
less  coal  than  if  it  lie  idle  and  r.se  on\v 
ihe  coal  necessary  to  avoid  injury  to  the 
plant  from  cold  and  freezing.  This  is  be 
cause  the  plant,  while  running  full,  produces 
enough  shavings,  wood  dust  and  wood  waste 
to  fire  the  boilers  with  the  use  of  less  coal 


in  addition  than  is  necessary  to  use  whyn  not 
lunning  full  but  merely  to  keep  the  plant 
warm  and  from  injury.  Accordingly,  at  this 
writing,  it  does  not  seem  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  beekeepers'  supplies  should  be  inter- 
fered with  by  this  drastic  order  of  the  U. 
S.  Fuel  Administrator  issued  to  conserve 
coal.  It  is  ])i'obably  a  necessary  order,  and 
will  work  no  harm  in  closing  many  places  of 
doubtful  use  (and  worse)  one  day  each  week. 


.os= 


IN  CASE  of  long  continued  cold  weather, 
so  extreme  that  the  cluster  is  unable  to  move 
to     the     adjacent 

This  May  Save 

Your  Bees. 


combs  of  honey, 
the  bees  will  starve 
with  quantities  of 
honey  but  a  few  inches  away.  Altho  open- 
ing hives  in  cold  weather  is  always  attended 
with  more  or  less  risk,  and  tho  we  do  not 
care  to  be  quoted  as  generally  advocating 
such  practice,  still  under  the  above  condi- 
tions and  having  no  other  feed,  it  might  be 
a  good  plan  to  remove  an  outer  frame  of 
honey  filling  the  extra  space  with  a  chaff 
division  board  or  packing,  lay  the  comb  over 
the  cluster  and  again  cover  warmly.  During 
this  operation  great  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  let  too  much  heat  escape,  and  not  to 
jar  the  hive  or  disturb  the  cluster  in  the 
slightest.  The  beginner  is  specially  caution- 
ed  concerning  these  last  two  points. 


BEESWAX,  the  important  by-product  of  the 
ajiiary,  after  having  remained  almost  as  con- 
stant in  price  as 
Attention  gold  itself,  has  now 

to  Saving  of         for    the    first    time 
Beeswax.  in     more     than     30 

years,  jumped  in 
price  very  considerably.  In  keeping  with 
the  increasing  number  of  plans  for  saving 
and  conserving,  it  is  quite  fitting  that  bee- 
keepers pay  special  attention  to  the  saving 
of  beeswax,  for  there  is  danger  (in  the  mad 
rush  for  more  tons  of  honey)  of  forgetting 
the  ounces  of  beeswax.  Gleanings  believes 
that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  therefore  is  glad 
to  give  extra  space  to  the  discussion  of  bees- 
w^ax — ways  and  means  of  obtaining  it  cheap- 
ly— that  appear  in  this  number. 


NO     RECEIPTS 

Will  hereafter  be  sent  to  subscribers  who 
remit  for  their  own  subscription  only,  unless 
a  receipt  is  specially  requested,  as  the  date 
to  which  a  subscription  is  paid  is  indicated 
in  due  course  on  the  mailing  wrapper  of  this 
journal.  We  will,  however,  send  a  receipt 
to  persons  remitting  for  others,  in  order  that 
such  person  may  have  evidence  of  having 
forwarded  to  us  money  entrusted  to  them; 
we  will  also  receipt  to  the  sender  for  money 
sent  to  us  to  pay  for  a  Gleanings  subscrip- 
tion that  is  given  as  a  present. 

BUSINESS  MANAGER, 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
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SAVING  THE  WASTE  BEESWAX 

The  Importance  of  'Beeswax  as  a 

By-Product  of  the  Apiary ;   How  to 

'^nder  it  for  the  Market 

By  Geo.  L.  Emerson 


BEESWAX  is 
the  most  im- 
portant by- 
product of  the 
honyebee,  and 
yet  it  has  been 
neglected  by 
beekeepers  gen- 
erally, and  great 
quantities  wast- 
ed.  I  can  show  where  twenty  Per  c-^nt  or 
more  of  the  entire  amount  produced  by  the 
bees  is  thrown  away  or  lost  by  carelessness 
or  ignorance. 

The  Value  of  Wax. 
First,  let  us  consider  its  value.  The  de- 
mand is  unlimited,  and  the  price  does  not 
vai-y  as  greatly  as  does  the  price  of  honey. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  producer  to 
contract  with  any  one  of  several  firms  to 
take  all  the  beeswax  he  could  furnish,  and 
pav  him  a  cash-on-delivery  price  during  a 
period  of  several  years.  Could  this  be  done 
with  honey?  Koughly  speaking  there  are 
some  two  hundred  million  pounds  ot  honey, 
about  fifty  million  pounds  of  which  is 
comb— an  average  of  about  twenty  million 
dollars '  worth  of  honey  per  year  m  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology estimates  that  the  beeswax  output 
is  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  honey  va  - 
ue  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  have  two  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  wax.  Now,  if  my  con- 
tention is  true  that  twenty  per  cent  is  lost  to 
the  producer,  then  the  beemen  are  throwing 
away  400,000  dollars'  worth  of  wax  a  year. 
If  that  money  could  be  saved,  and  used  to 
encourage  the  consumption  of  honey  thru  ad- 
vertising and  marketing,  would  it  not  be  bet- 
ter? 

Now  in  our  own  state  it  is  weH  known 
that  we  have  shipped  away  over  five  hun- 
dred cars  of  extracted  honey  in  one  season, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  use  a  lot  of  honey 
at  home— not  less  than  one  hundred  cars  a 
year  If  we  produce  six  hundred  cars  ot 
extracted  honey,  it  would  be  worth  some- 
thing like  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
and  the  beeswax  ninety  thousand  dollars; 
twenty  per  cent  of  which  would  be  eighteen 
thousand  dollars.  This,  I  believe,  the  bee- 
keepers could  use  to  advantage;  and  it  is 
to  bring  it  forcibly  to  their  attention  that  i 

have  taken  this  up.  -.v,    +1,0 

From  my  constant  association  witli  tne 
honey-producers  for  many  years  I  have 
found  that  the  average  producer  knows  very 
little  about  beeswax  and  is  not  fitted  with 
equipment  to  save  this  valuable  by-product. 
Even  some  extensive  producers  who  think 
that  they  are  saving  all  it  wDl  pay  to  fool 
with ' '  are  losing  as  high  as  thirty  per  cent, 
and  only  a  very  few  arc  making  an  honest 
effort;  knd  most  of  these,  like  myself,  ac- 
knowledge only  a  certain  degree  of  success; 
but  I  feel  positive  that  I  can  extract  twenty 
per  cent  more  than  was  originally  taken  it 
I  have  all  the  waste,  slumgum,  and  scrapings 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  cakes  of  beeswax. 


Never  put  a 
cover  back  that 
needs  scraping. 
When  uncap- 
ping,  scrape  all 
bits  of  comb 
from  the  outside 
of  the  frame.  Do 
not  allow  moths 
to  eat  up  comb. 
If  you  cannot  save  them,  melt  them  up.  The 
wax  will  furnish  you  with  nice  new  sheets 
of  foundation  and  pay  for  your  work  be- 
sides. Melt  up  the  drone  combs  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  Do  not  leave  them  in  the  hive 
for  the  queen  to  lay  in  in  the  spring. 

Eq,uipment. 

For  those  who  produce  extracted  honey 
a  capping-melter  is  a  necessity.  In  these 
times  of  disease  one  cannot  afford  to  have 
the  old  sun  extractor  around  to  spread  con- 
tagion. The  capping-melter,  a  good  wax- 
press,  a  large  wax-kettle  (made  of  galvan- 
ized iron),  and  a  wooden-settling  tank,  to 
hold  as  much  wax  as  you  would  ever  have 
to  cake  in  one  batch,  and  you  have  an  equip- 
ment that  will  take  care  of  all  conditions,  if 
you  know  how  to  use  it. 

Preparing  for  Market. 

In    preparing    your    wax    for    market,    re- 
member that   the  longer  it  is  kept  hot  the 
better  it  will  settle;  and  the  principle  work- 
ed on  by  the  larger  refiners  is  to  have  such 
a  quantity  melted  at  one  time  that  it  will 
remain  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
in  a  liquid  condition  before  it  is  drawn  off 
in    buckets   and    allowed   to    cake.      Several 
faucets  are  put  in  the  large  wooden  tank  at 
various  heights  from  the  bottom,  so  that  the 
clean  wax  may  be  drawn  off  and  the  refuse 
allowed   to   remain   in   the   tank.      Old   five- 
gallon    honey-cans    are    commonly    used    by 
the  beekeepers  to  cake  the  wax  in;  but  they 
should  be  clean,  or  the  dirt  which  is  on  them 
will  adhere  to  the  wax  and  spoil  the  outside 
appearance    of    the    cake.      One    should    be 
particularly  careful  that  there  be  no  honey 
on  these  cans,  for  it  seems  to  make  the  wax 
adhere  to  the  tin  so  strongly  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  remove  the  cake  without 
cutting    the    can    fi-om   it.    If    there    is    any 
dirt  or  foreign  matter  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cake,   scrape   or   hew  it   off   and   render   the 
refuse    over   at    the   next   melting.      If   you 
use   sulphuric   acid   be   sure   not   to   use   too 
much,  and  never  use  it  when  the  wax  is  in 
metal,  as  the  acid  will  eat  off  some  of  the 
tin  or  iron   and  darken  the  wax.     Also,  be 
veiy  sure  that  there  is  no  honey  or  honey- 
sweetened  water  with  your  wax  when   acid 
is  used.     The  acid  will  burn  the  honey  black 
and  will   darken  the  wax  .  Be  careful  not 
to  burn  the  wax  in  cooking;  keep  plenty  of 
of  water  under  it;  for  if  even  the  slumgum 
burns  to  the  kettle  it  will  not  only  affect  the 
color,  but  will  leave  a  burned  offensive  odor 
in  the  wax  that  is  very  difficult  to  remove. 
A  simple  and  inexpensive  method  of  re- 
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fining  is  to  take  the  head  out  of  an  old 
barrel  and  strain  the  hot  wax  into  it,  liaviiiij 
abont  two  inches  of  hot  clear  water  in  the 
bottom.  After  you  have  the  whole  batch 
in,  or  the  barrel  full,  pour  in  a  teacupful  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  wax  or  the  color  of  it.  Wax 
from  cappings  is  generally  much  lighter, 
and  is  better  if  very  little  or  no  acid  is 
used.  Wax  taken  from  old  combs  is 
much  more  difficult  to  cleanse,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  so  much  pollen.  The  wax  should 
be  as  hot  as  possible  when  put  into  the  bar- 
rel; and  after  pouring  in  the  acid  it  should 
be  stirred  with  a  stick  long  enough  to  agi- 
tate it  clear  to  the  bottom.  In  half  a  minute 
you  will  see  the  wax  change  to  a  lighter 
color.  Now  cover  the  barrel  so  as  to  keep 
the  wax  hot  as  long  as  possible.  Use  old 
sacks,  burlap,  or  even  straw  around  the  out- 
side, so  as  to  rettain  the  heat.  When  cold, 
remove  all  the  hoops  except  the  bottom  one 
and  turn  the  whole  thing  over  on  a  clean 
board.  By  using  a  little  care  the  barrel 
may  be  lifted  off  the  cake  and  the  hoops 
driven  back  on  again  without  allowing  it  to 
collapse.     By  keeping  the  barrel  covered  up 


with  a  little  water  in  it,  it  will  always  be 
in  a  condition  to  use  again  when  needed 
again. 

A  great  percentage  of  the  refuse  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cakes  is  wax;  but  it  is  so  mix- 
ed with  pollen  and  other  matter  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  render  it  over  more  than 
once,  unless  one  has  a  large  quantity.  By 
keeping  it  hot  for  several  days  without  boil- 
ing, or  other  agitation,  it  will  gradually 
separate  and  leave  another  cake  of  wax  on 
top. 

Shipping. 

In  shipping  wax  it  sliould  be  double  sack- 
ed, the  tags  numbered  on  the  back,  and  a 
•record  kept  showing  the  gross  and  net 
weight  of  each  sack.  Then  if  one  sack  is 
lost  in  transit  it  is  possible  to  tell  the  trans- 
portation people  exactly  how  many  pounds 
is  gone.  A  copy  of  this  record  should  be 
sent  on  to  the  buyer  with  bill  of  lading. 
Never  wrap  wax  ih  paper,  as  the  paper 
sticks  to  the  cakes  and  makes  trouble. 

[The  prices  considered  in  this  article  are 
not  war  prices  but  based  on  normal  condi- 
tions.— G.    L.    E.] 


INTENSIVE     WAX     RENDERING 

How  to  Do  '^ptd  and  Efficient  Work 

iivith  Only  Half  a  Barrel  of  Water 

and  a  Very  Simple  Equipment 

By  H.^H.  Root 


THEKE  being 
on  hand  last 
season  an  ac- 
cumulation of 
nearly  2000  old 
combs  I  decided 
to  carry  on 
some  further  ex- 
periments in 
wax  -  rendering. 

I  have  often  wanted  to  try  laying  a  comb 
on  a  piece  of  burlap  stretched  over  a  screen, 
pouring  a  stream  of  boiling  water  on  to  it 
until  ''  mushy,"  then  constantly  rubbing 
the  refuse  with  a  wooden  paddle.  My  idea 
was  that  the  stream  of  boiling  water  would 
wash  the  wax  "from  the  refuse  down  thru 
the  burlap  into  the  can  beneath.  The  boil- 
ing water  could  be  pumped  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  the  bottom  of  the  can  up  on  to 
the  refuse.  I  tried  it;  and,  while  the  plan 
possessed  many  advantages,  it  had  one  fatal 
disadvantage. "  Even  tho  the  stream  of  boib 
ing  water  was  kept  running  for  nearly  15 
minutes,  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  wax  re- 
mained in  the  cocoons;  in  fact,  I  could  not 
succeed  in  washing  out  the  last  particle  of 
wax,  even  with  much  vigorous  rubbing.  The 
last  10  per  cent  refused  to  separate. 

I  next  turned  my  attention  to  the  centrif- 
ugal scheme  for  rendering  wax — a  plan 
that  I  tried  on  a  small  scale  about  ten  years 
ago.  I  rigged  up  a  cylindrical  basket  made 
of  wire  screen  to  take  the  place  of  a  reel 
in  a  small  honey-extractor.  The  bottom  of 
this  basket,  which  was  smaller  than  the  to]), 
was  made  of  a  galvanized  iron  wash-dish. 
When   everything   was   ready   I   broke   up 


several  combs, 
pMced  them  in 
the  screened  bas- 
ket, and  poured 
boiling  water 
over  them  until 
they  were  reduc- 
ed to  a  thin 
mush  in  the 
wash  -  basin 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Then, 
seizing  the  handle  of  the  machine,  I 
gave  it  a  few  rapid  turns  and  found 
that  the  refuse  had  left  the  wash-basin 
and  was  climbing  up  the  sides  of  the 
screen  where  it  was  deposited  in  a  thin 
layer  all  the  way  round.  I  whirled  it  about 
half  a  minute,  then  poked  this  back  into  the 
wash-basin  and  again  poured  in  boiling 
water.  After  repeating  this  four  or  five 
times  I  expected  to  find  the  refuse  compara- 
tively clean  of  wax,  but  was  very  much  dis- 
appointed to  find  that,  when  I  picked  up  a 
handful  of  it  and  squeezed  it.  the  yellow  wax 
would  show  all  too  plainly  in  the  ridges  be- 
tween my  fingers.  I  worked  with  one  lot  a 
full  half-hour,  the  extractor  meanwhile  be- 
ing set  over  a  gas-stove,  so  that  I  could 
continually  draw  pails  of  boiling  water  from 
the  gate  at  the  bottom  and  pour  over  the 
refuse,  washing  it  down  into  the  wash-basin. 
After  my  half -hour  of  treatment  there  was 
wax — entirely  too  much — left  in  the  cocoons, 
even  tho  many  of  them  were  fairly  imbed- 
ded into  the  screen.  I  was  forced  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  as  I  had  years  ago,  that 
the  mi'thod,  while  a  very  interesting  one,  is 
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An  outfit  for  rendering  wax  on  a  large  scale.  Only  half  a  liarrel  of  wateir  is  nee4ed  and  as  this 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again  thei'e  is  little  heat  wasted.  The  comb  is  melted  in  the  two  w^ash-boilers  and 
after  being  tran.sferred  to  the  double  press  the  hot  water  and  wax  are  pressed  out  and  poured  into  the  bar- 
rel. Whenever  moie  water  is  needed  it  is  drawn  from  the  bottom  of  the'  barrel,  the  same  water  being  thus 
used  over  and  over.     About  40  combs  fill  the  boiler  and  one  boilei-full  just  fills  the  press. 


an  impractical  one  on  account  of  the  waste 
of  wax. 

The   New   Wax-Press. 
Convinced   that   nothing   but   intermittent 
pressure   on   melted   comb   under   hot   water 
will  extract  all  the  wax,  I  turned  back  again, 


as  T  always  do,  to  the  wax-press.  This  time 
wanting  a  press  of  larger  capacity  than  that 
of  the  regular  Hatch  wax-press,  I  recalled 
the  hot-water  press  that  I  used  to  use  so  much 
when  I  first  began  experimenting  with  wax- 
presses  about  15  years  ago.  This  had  a  round 


To  prevent  chilling  ol  the  hot  water  and  wax  the  boiler  is  set  off  the  stove  and  thie  press  can  dra.wn  ooit 
over  the  fire  where  it  is  covered  up  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  water  boils.  During  this  time  the  c^mb 
is  again  saturated  with  hot  water.  The  can  is  then  slid  back  under  the  sorewis  and  the  pressure  applied. 
Each  lot  of  comb  is  pressed  thtree  times  being  brought  back  to  the  boiling  point  between  each  pressing. 
Allowing  the  water  to  boil  results  in  nearly  two  per  cent  more  wax. 
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can  20  inches  in  diameter  and  16  inches  high. 
It  was  made  so  that  it  could  be  set  directly 
on  a  stove,  the  cross-arm  holding  the  screw 
being  secured  to  the  hoop  at  the  top  of  the 
can. 

This  old  press  worked  well.  The  refuse 
after  pressing  was  quite  clean  of  wax;  but 
I  do  not  like  a  press  that  has  to  be  located 
over  a  hot  stove,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  ^■ery  inconvenient.  And,  there  is 
always  tlie  danger  that,  during  the  pressing, 
the  heat  can  not  be  controlled,  and  the  wax 
will  boil  over,  resulting  in  a  serious  fire. 

In  the  November  issue  of  Gleanings  for 
1917  I  described  a  method  of  introducing 
a  small  jet  of  steam  into  the  Hatch  wax- 
press,  during  the  process  of  pressing,  to  pre- 
vent the  water  from  chilling.  This  plan 
works  to  perfection  for  a  small  press,  but  is 
not  very  easily  followed  in  case  of  a  larger 
press  unless  one  has  access  to  steam  from  a 
large  boiler. 

In  thinking  over  the  subject  one  day,  it 
occurred  to  me '  that  there  is  really  no 
need  of  having  any  heat  applied  to  the 
contents  of  the  press  during  the  act 
of  pressing.  It  is  when  the  pressure  is  re- 
leased so  that  the  refuse  is  again  saturated 
with  water  that  the  boiling  is  desirable.  It 
was  easy  to  build  a  press  so  constructed  that 
the  can  and  its  contents  could  be  pulled 
out  over  the  stove.  After  using  the  press 
in  rendering  some  1500  combs  I  decided  that 
it  was  not  only  the  most  satisfactory  scheme 
for  rendering  wax  I  had  ever  tried,  but  also 
the  most  economical  one — economical  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  used  and  in  the  reduction  of 
waste.  Eepeated  tests  showed  that  the  total 
waste  was  less  than  two  per  cent  when  the 
screws  were  run  down  three  different  times, 
the  can  and  its  contents  between  each  press- 
ing being  drawn  out  over  the  stove  and  left 
until  the  water  boiled.  Thirteen  batches  of 
comb  averaging  40  eombs  to  the  batch  were 
pressed  in  this  manner  in  one  day,  the  total 
amount  of  wax  obtained  in  this  manner  be- 
ing 142  pounds. 

If  the  press  were  used  as  so  many  wax- 
presses  are  used  (pressure  applied  to  the 
refuse  but  once),  its  capacity  would  be 
nearly  400  pounds;  of  wax  in  a  day;  but  I 
do  not  recommend  such  a  process,  for  there 
are  few  whose  time  is  so  valuable  that  they 
can  not  afford  to  wait  for  three  separate 
pressings,  the  two  second  ones  securing  six 
to  eight  per  cent  more  wax.  Of  course,  as 
I  have  said  so  many  times,  there  is  no  meth- 
od of  rendering  wax  that  gets  it  all.  An 
amount  of  waste  not  over  two  per  cent  is  a 
good  average  result,  and  indicative  of  an 
efficient  process  of  rendering.  Plans  which 
show  a  waste  of  four  to  six  per  cent  of  wax 
are  antiquated  and  should  be  abandoned. 

The  construction  of  the  press  is  clear 
from  the  illustrations.  The  rectangular  can 
is  16  inches  wide  and  30  inches  long,  having 
a  capacity  of  nearly  four  times  that  of  the 
regular  Hatch  press.  The  contents  of  a 
whole  boiler  of  melted  comb  is  dipped  and 
poured  into  the  press  at  once — from  40  to  60 


combs,  depending  on  their  age.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  are  cleats  covered  with 
screen;  and  the  follower,  made  of  %xiy:.- 
inch  cypress  cleats,  is  also  covered  with 
screen  on  the  under  side.  There  is  screen, 
therefore,  above  and  below  the  refuse;  and 
the  follower  itself,  being  built  of  these 
cleats  spaced  about  %  of  an  inch  apart, 
makes  it  possible  for  the  wax  when  it  is 
pressed  out  of  the  refuse  to  find  its  way  im- 
mediately to  the  surface  of  the  hot  water. 
There  are  two  layers  of  these  cypress  cleats, 
forming  the  follower,  the  lower  layer  placed 
vertically  and  the  upper  layer  nailed  flat 
side  down  on  them.  To  prevent  the  spider 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  from  crushing 
these  cleats  under  the  pressure,  four  straps 
of  iron  are  screwed  lengthwise  of  the  fol- 
lower on  top  of  the  upper  tier  of  cleats. 

Two  screws  are  used  instead  of  one  at 
the  suggestion  of  C.  A.  Hatch,  the  originator 
of  the  Hatch  wax -press.  I  have  tried  large 
])resscs  built  with  one  screw  in  the  center, 
but  the  arguments  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
longer,  narrower  can  with  two  screws;  for 
with  this  construction  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  have  one  side  of  the  "  cheese  "  thicker 
than  the  other.  For  the  greatest  efficiency 
in  wax-rendering,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  the  pressure  the  same  and  evenly  dis- 
tributed. With  a  single  screw,  if  one  part 
of  the  contents  of  the  burlap  happens  to  be 
a  little  thicker  than  another  it  is  impossible 
to  keep  the  follower  absolutely  level.  As 
the  screw  is  turned  down,  the  unevenness 
grows  worse  rather  than  better.  This  not 
only  puts  an  uncalled-for  strain  on  the  screw 
itself,  but  results  in  inefficiency  in  the 
operation  of  the  press,  since  there  is  always 
wax  left  in  that  part  of  the  ' '  cheese  ' ' 
which  is  thicker  than  the  rest. 

The  Eciuipment  Needed. 

To  render  wax  from  old  combs  to  advan- 
tage, a  suitable  equipment  is  necessary 
There  should  be  three  tin  wash-boilers,  .t 
water-tight  barrel  with  a  one-inch  auger-hole 
close  to  the  bottom  containing  a  well-fitting 
plug,  and  two  two-burner  gasoline-stoves  or 


Wlien  the  press  is  drawn  out  over  the  stove,  the 
screws  are  entirely  out  of  the  way  and  it  is  there- 
fore an  easy  matter  to  refill.  A  burlap  40  x  70 
inchas  is  used  in  order  that  the  edges  may  be  long 
enough  to   fold  over  and  pin. 
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their  equivalent.  A  cookstove  would  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well,  altho,  being  higher, 
it  would  not  be  quite  so  convenient.  A  large 
dipper  is  also  needed,  and  this  can  easily 
be  made  by  nailing  a  wooden  handle  to  the 
side  of  a  10-lb.  pail.  The  burlap  used  for 
holding  the  melted  combs  should  be  strong, 
and  without  holes  or  weak  places.  The  size 
best  suited  for  the  purpose  is  40  x  70  inches. 


After  pouring  in  the  boiler  full  of  melted  comb 
fold  over  the  sides  of  the  burlap,  with  the  edges 
doubled,  and  pin  with  five  large  nails. 

Half  a  dozen  pieces  should  be  sufficient  for 
500  or  600  pounds  of  wax.  Half  a  barrel 
of  water  is  needed.  This  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  for  several  days  if  desired. 
If  the  barrel  is  kept  covered  up  at  night 
the  water  will  still  be  quite  warm  in  the 
morning,  so  it  does  not  take  so  long  to  heat 
up  as  at  first.  If  the  water  is  hard,  it  pays 
to  soften  it  with  powdered  borax,  altho 
rainwater  is  best. 

How  to  Proceed. 
Fill  two  wash-boilers  two-thirds  full  of 
water  and  put  them  over  the  stove  to  heat. 
When  the  w^ater  in  both  boilers  is  boiling, 
start  putting  combs  into  one,  which  I  shall 
call  No.  1,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  poking 
them  down  in  with  a  stick.  Pour  the  boiling 
water   in    No.   2   into    the   barrel   and   cover 


Once  under  the  sere^\ns,  and  the  pressure  applied, 
four  boards  are  laid  over  the  top  of  the  can  with 
notches  to  fit  around  the  screws.  These  help  to 
contine  the  heat. 

with  an  old  piece  of  carpet  to  prevent  loss 
of  heat;  then  fill  No.  2  again  two-thirds  full 
of  cold  water  and  put  on  the  stove  as  before. 
Continue  putting  the  combs' into  No.  1,  pok- 
ing each  two  or  three  down  carefully.  If 
the  combs  are  old  and  tough  the  boiler  will 
not  hold  more  than  35  or  40.  If  the  combs 
happen  to  be  fairly  new,  as  many  as  50  or 
even  60  can  be  put  in  at  a  time  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  are  fewer  cocoons. 
When  all  the  combs  are  in,  cover  the  boiler 
by  putting  over  it  a  few  thin  boards  cleated 
together.  Do  not  attempt  to  start  pressing 
before  the  contents  have  come  to  a  boil. 
The   mere   fact  that   the   comb   seems   to  be 


After  pinning  the  sides,  fold  over  the  ends  of 
the  burlap  and  pin  with  twO'  nails.  As  soon  as  the 
follower  is  laid  on  the  press  can  and  its  contents 
are  slid  under  the  screws.  Being  hot,  the  can  slides 
as  easily  as  tho  it  were  on   rolls. 


Likewise,  when  the  can  is  ovei'  the  stove  waiting 
for  the  water  to  boil,  the  boards  should  be  put  on  so 
that   the  water   will  boil  more  quickly. 

melted  and  mushy  is  no  indication  that  it  is 
hot  enough.  Stir  occasionally;  and  when 
the  boiling  commences,  take  the  cover  off 
to  prevent  the  wax  and  water  from  boiling 
over.      If    it    starts   to    boil    over,    stir   it   a 
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little  with  a  stick;  or,  in  an  emergency,  lift 
it  off  the  lire  altogether.  Usually,  however, 
this  is  not  necessary. 

Put  the  cleated  follower  into  the  press- 
can;  push  the  can  under  the  press  and  turn 
the  screws  down.  Draw  off  a  couple  of 
pails  of  hot  water  from  the  barrel  and  pour 
into  the  can  so  as  to  heat  thoroly  every  part. 
Take  boiler  No.  2  (containing  water  only) 
off  the  stove  and  put  the  stove  in  a  position 
in  line  Avitli  the  press  and  eight  or  nine 
inches  from  it.  Draw  off  the  water  in  the 
press-can;  pour  it  back  into  the  barrel,  close 
the  gate  on  the  end  of  the  can,  and,  after 
raising  the  screws,  draw  the  can  out  over 
the  stove.  There  will  be  enough  water  in 
the  bottom  to  prevent  burning.  Take  out  the 
follower;  spread  one  of  the  pieces  of  burlap 
evenly  over  the  can,  tucking  it  down  into 
the  corners,  and  dip  about  half  the  melted 
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The  screws  are  run  down  three  different  times. 
After  the  third  time,  while  the  pressure  is  still  on, 
tlie  gate  is  opened  and  the  wax  and  water  allowed 
t)  run  out  into  a  boiler  on  the  floor.  A  dipperful 
(if  water  should  be  caught  first  to  be  used  in 
rinsing   out   the   wax   later. 

combs  in  boiler  No.  1  into  the  burlap.  Then 
pick  up  the  whole  boiler  and  pour  in  the 
rest.  If  there  is  a  great  wad  of  wires,  as 
there  Avill  be  if  the  frames  were  wired  orig- 
inally, pull  these  apart  with  a  stick  enough 
so  that  they  will  not  all  be  in  one  place. 
Fold  over  the  sides  of  the  burlap,  pulling 
over  enough  so  that  the  mass  is  perhaps 
two  inches  away  from  the  edge  of  the  can, 
and  pin  with  five  large  nails;  then  fold 
over  the  ends  and  pin  with  a  couple  of  nails. 
It  is  better  to  double  the  edges  so  the  nails 
will  not  tear  the  threads.  Be  sure  that  there 
is  no  wad  of  burlap  in  any  one  place,  and 
that  the  edges  lie  smoothly.  Put  the  fol- 
lower over  the  burlap,  scrcpn  side  down, 
and  quickly  slide  the  can  under  the  press. 
The  can  being  hot  it  slides  almost  as  if  it 
were  on  rollers,  especially  after  a  few  drops 
of    wax    have    dripped    on    to    the    platform, 


Hot  water  sphitlu'd  ii\t_r  llic  loUowei'  iinscs  olt' 
ihe  coating  of  wax  left  after  tlje  press  has  been 
drained. 

thoroly  lubricating  every  surface.  The 
longer  the  can  is  used,  the  easier  it  slides 
back  and  forth. 

With  the  can  in  position,  turn  the  screws 
down  slowly.  Especially  at  the  start,  do  not 
make  the  fatal  mistake  of  turning  the  screws 
down  to  the  limit  without  stopping,  for  it  is 


After  the  tliird  pressing  tlie  wax  and  water  are 
drawn  off  and  the  follower  and  "  cheese  "  taken 
out.  Before  drawing  the  press  can  olut  over  the 
stove  preparatory  to  refilling,  a  little  water  is  poured 
in  to  prevent  burning  the  bottom  of  the  can. 
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almost  sure  to  burst  the  burlap.  (If  you 
burst  the  burlap  just  once  you  will  always 
afterward  be  careful.)  Turn  the  screws 
down  only  as  fast  as  they  turn  easily,  there- 
fore. As  soon  as  they  turn  a  little  hard, 
wait  until  some  of  the  wax  and  hot  water 
have  had  a  chance  to  ooze  out.  It  is  all 
right  to  apply  considerable  pressure  when 
the  screws  have  been  turned  down,  nearly  to 
the  limit,  for  then  the  "  cheese  "  contains 
so  little  liquid  that  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  bursting  the  burlap. 

As  soon  as  the  can  has  been  slid  under 
the  press,  fill  the  empty  boiler  (No.  1)  two- 
thirds  full  of  hot  water  again  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  and  put  it  on  the  stove  by 
the  press.  Put  boiler  No.  2  (which  should 
now  be  full  of  partly  melted  comb)  on  the 
other  stove  to  finish  heating  for  the  next 
pressing. 

In  order  to  make  the  process  continuous, 
start  putting  comb  in  boiler  No.  1  again, 
now  on  the  stove  by  the  press.  Two  lots  of 
comb  are  thus  in  the  process  of  heating  at 
the  same  time,  the  one  to  be  pressed  next 
being  the  nearest  finished,  while  the  other 
is  just  starting. 

As  soon  as  the  screws  are  down  practical- 
ly as  far  as  they  will  go,  release  the  pres- 
sure, turning  the  screws  up  out  of  the  way; 
lift  boiler  No.  1  temporarily  off  the  stove 
and  pull  the  press-can  out  on  to  it.  Cover  it 
with  short  boards  cleated  together  and  leave 
it  in  this  position  until  it  comes  to  a  boil, 


then  quickly  slide  back  under  the  press  and 
press  again.  Eepeat  this  process  until  the 
batch  has  been  pressed  three  times.  Be- 
tween pressings  always  draw  the  can  out 
over  the  fire  to  come  to  a  boil.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  permit  the  refuse  to  become 
saturated  again  with  boiling  water.  Heating 
to  the  boiling-point  between  each  pressing 
makes  possible  a  saving  of  about  two  per 
cent  of  wax.  Whenever  the  press-can  is  not 
occupying  the  stove  the  boiler  should  be  put 
back  over  it,  so  that  the  heat  will  not  be 
wasted.  The  contents  of  this  boiler,  there- 
fore, has  the  intermittent  heating  while  one 
batch  is  pressing,  then  during  the  pressing  of 
the  next  batch  it  is  transferred  to  the  other 
stove  where  it  has  constant  heating  so  that 
it  will  be  ready  by  the  time  the  press  is 
empty  again. 

As  soon  as  the  screws  have  been  turned 
down  for  the  third  time,  practically  as  far 
as  they  will  go,  place  a  third  boiler  under 
the  gate  while  the  screws  are  still  down  and 
open  the  gate.  Catch  a  dipperful  of  the 
water  as  it  first  comes  out  of  the  press  and 
set  it  on  the  floor.  When  all  the  wax  and 
water  have  run  out,  splash  the  hot  water 
in  the  dipper  over  the  follower  while  the 
screws  are  still  turned  down,  thus  rinsing 
off  the  coating  of  hot  wax.  Then  tip  up  one 
end  of  the  press  so  as  to  drain  out  the  last 
of  the  water  and  wax  into  the  boiler.  Pour 
this  hot  water  and  wax  immediately  into  the 
barrel  and  cover  with  the  old  carpet.     The 


While  it  sounds  like  a  tedious  process  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  press  a  batch  of  40 
combs  every  45  minuteis.  Thirteen  batches  were  pressed!  in  a  single  day  yielding  in  all  142  pounds  of  clean 
yellow  wax.  The  small  cake  on  top  about  %  inch  thick  represents  the  amount  of  wax  in  a  boiler  after  one 
batch  is  pressed, — about   10   pounds. 
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wax  will  rise  to  the  top;  and,  when  more  hot 
water  is  wanted  a  little  later,  another  boiler- 
ful  may  be  drawn  from  the  hole  at  the  bot- 
tom. 

As  soon  as  empty,  draw  the  press-can  out 
over  the  stove.  Take  out  the  follower  and 
the  "  cheese  "  and  put  the  latter  to  one 
side  for  the  present.  If  there  is  not  enough 
water  in  the  can  to  prevent  burning,  throw 
in  a  fouple  of  quarts  with  the  dipper.  Spread 
a  fresh  burlap  over  the  press-can  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Later  on,  when  there  is 
time,  the  first  "  cheese  "  set  aside  may  be 
unpinned  and  the  refuse  shaken  out.  The 
burlap  should  be  rubbed  between  the  hands 
so  as  to  remove  the  cocoons  that  have  im- 
bedded in  the  cloth.  Much  depends  on  hav- 
ing the  burlap  clean  when  it  is  used  over 
again. 

A  little  experience  will  determine  how 
much  water  to  put  in  the  boilers.  There 
?hould  be  enough  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
licjuid  will  be  about  an  inch  from  the  top  of 
the  press-can,  when  the  follower  is  submerg- 
ed  by   the   screw.      If   the   press-can   is   too 


full  it  makes  it  difficult  to  slide  back  and 
forth  without  slopping,  and  if  there  is  not 
enough,  it  detracts  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
method.  During  the  pressing,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  can  with  four  boards, 
notched  at  one  edge,  to  surround  the  screw. 
This  confines  the  heat  and  makes  it  possible 
to   do  faster  work. 

The  process  as  described  in  detail  sounds 
complicated,  but  is  really  very  simple.  It 
is  easy  to  finish  a  batch  every  45  minutes. 
The  average  amount  of  wax  secured  each 
time  is  10  pounds.  As  mentioned  in  the  early 
part  of  this  article,  we  pressed  13  batches  in 
a  day  and  secured  142  pounds  of  wax  in  all. 
The  refuse,  moreover,  when  we  were  thru 
with  it,  contained  less  than  two  per  cent  of 
the  original  amount  of  wax. 

Before  starting  work  the  second  morning 
the  cake  of  wax  on  top  of  the  water  in  the 
barrel  should  be  broken  up  and  taken  out. 
The  pieces  require  only  a  little  scraping  on 
the  bottom  to  be  ready  for  market.  The 
water,  still  warm,  is  quickly  heated  so  that 
the  work  can  be  resumed  very  shortly. 


UNHEATED  WAX  PRESSES 


I  J  rendered 
about  a 
thousand  pounds 
of  beeswax.  The 
method  which  I 
wo"ked  out  for 
rendering  is,  I 
believe,  for  the 
average  beekeep- 
er a  little  ahead  of  any  plan  I  have  seen 
described.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  will  give 
more  wax  from  a  given  number  of  combs 
than  other  methods;  but  for  a  person  who 
does  not  care  to  buy  a  press  and  special  ap- 
paratus I  think  it  is  the  method  to  use. 

The  press  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  equipment.  The  main  part  consists  of 
a  box  about  16  inches  long,  14  wide,  and 
10  deep,  with  a  tight  bottom.  Slats  about 
14  inch  square  and  10  long  are  nailed  ver- 
tically %  inch  apart  on  the  inside  of  the 
sides  and  ends.  A  hole  about  one  inch  in 
diameter  is  bored  at  the  bottom  on  the 
middle  of  one  side,  and  a  short  tin  tube 
nailed  on  the  outside  as  a  spout.  On  two 
boards,  which  are  11  by  13  inches,  are  nailed 
1,2 -inch  slats  crosswise,  and  %  inch  apart; 
and  on  top  of  the  slats  is  nailed  a  piece  of 
i/>-inch  wire  cloth  of  the  same  size  as  the 
boards.  One  board  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  with  slats  and  wire  cloth 
up;  the  other  is  the  "follower,"  and  goes 
on  top  of  the  burlap  with  the  slats  down. 
The  bench-screws  cost  25  cents.  The  whole 
jtress  can  be  made  in  a  day. 

In  addition  to  the  press,  two  tanks  are 
needed — one  'to  melt  the  combs  in,  and  the 
other  to  run  the  melted  wax  and  water  into 


Two     Beekeepers     Describe    Their 

^Methods  of  Pressing  Wax  in  the 

Unheated  Type  of  T'ress 

By  Oscar  Ritland 


For  the  former  I 
use  an  old  hon- 
ey-tank about  30 
inches  in  diam- 
eter  and  30 
inches  high  with 
a  cover  on  it, 
and  for  the  lat- 
ter an  old  Nov- 
i  c  e  extractor- 
can.  These  tanks  both  have  faucets  at  the 
bottom;  and  with  the  method  I  now.  use, 
tanks  without  faucets  could  not  be  used,  as 
one  of  the  main  points  in  the  system  is  draw- 
ing the  hot  water  from  under  the  melted 
wax  and  using  it  over  and  over  again.  A 
few  pails  are  also  needed  for  dipping  up 
water  and  melted  comb. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  work  out  of  doors 
where  there  is  always  plenty  of  room,  and 
no  harm  done  if  one  spills  some  of  the 
black  water.  (The  water  soon  turns  dark 
if  the  combs  are  old  and  black.)  I  also 
prefer  the  summer  time  to  do  the  work;  and 
the  hotter  the  day  the  better.  Another  ad- 
vantage in  doing  the  work  outside  and  away 
from  the  buildings  is  that  there  is  no  danger 
of  a  costly  fire  in  case  the  wax  should  boil 
over  on  the  hot  stove  and  ignite,  as  wax 
always  does  when  it  strikes  a  rcdhot  stove. 

I  set  up  an  old  cook-stove  and  start  a 
fire  in  it.  Into  the  tank  on  the  stove  is 
poured  about  40  quarts  of  water,  making 
it  about  one-fifth  full.  "When  the  water 
gets  hot  I  add  old  combs  until  the  tank  is 
half  full  when  they  are  melted.  This  may 
be  40  Ijangstroth  combs,  more  or  less,  de- 
pending on  how  old  and  black  the  combs 
are.     It  is  well  to  keep  a  good  fire  so  that 
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the  combs  will  melt  as  rapidly  as  possible; 
for  as  soon  as  everything  is  melted  and  the 
water  boils,  one  is  ready  for  the  first  press- 
ing. 

To  get  the  press  hot,  I  draw  off  a  pail  of 
boiling  water  from  the  tank  on  the  stove 
and  pour  it  into  the  press.  I  let  it  stand 
a   few   minutes,   then   draw   it   off   and   pour 


Oscar    Ritland's    wax-press    made    of    heavy    piank. 

back  into  the  tank  on  the  stove.  After  re- 
peating this  two  or  three  times  the  press 
will  be  boiling  hot.  I  then  dip  a  pail  of  the 
melted  wax  from  the  tank,  letting  the  pail 
go  down  deep  enough  so  I  get  some  water 
too.  This  I  pour  into  the  press  on  top  of 
the  burlap  that  has  previously  been  placed 
there;  and  after  folding  the  corners  I  put  on 
the  follower.  The  iron  plate  that  goes  on  top 
of  the  follower  is  loose;  and  between  press- 
ings it  is  kept  on  the  stove  so  that  it  helps 
to  keep  the  wax  melted  until  it  is  run  out 
of  the  press.  Pressure  is  now  applied,  and 
the  wax  comes  to  the  top  of  the  water.  The 
pressure  is  released  and  the  follower  lifted 
(by  a  wire  attached  to  it)  enough  for  the 
water  to  soak  into  the  slumgum  again.  After 
pressing  again,  the  cork  is  pulled  out  and  the 
wax  and  water  run  off  into  the  tank  placed 
underneath  to  receive  it,  the  press  being 
tipped  up  to  make  it  run  out  faster.  There 
will  still  be  some  wax  left  in  the  slumgum, 
so  1  draw  a  pail  of  boiling  water  from  the 
tank  on  the  stove  and  jiour  it  into  the  press. 
This  is  allowed  to  soak  into  the  slumgum 
as  before,  and  pressure  applied.     Again  the 


cork  is  pulled  and  the  contents  of  the  press 
run  into  the  tank  below.  After  repeating 
the  washing  process  again  the  slumgum  will 
be  practically  free  of  wax,  and  may  be 
shaken  out  of  the  burlap.  But  before  doing 
that  I  draw  most  of  the  water  from  the  tank 
under  the  press  and  pour  it  back  into  the 
melting-tank  so  it  will  be  boiling  when  the 
slumgum  is  shaken  out,  and  I  am  ready  for 
pressing  the  next  lot. 

As  the  press  is  now  hot,  no  heating  will 
be  necessary  as  in  the  beginning,  and  an- 
other pail  of  melted  combs  is  dipped  into  it 
and  the  pressing  process  repeated. 

If  the  weather  is  warm,  and  a  good  fire 
kept  going,  several  hundred  combs  can  be 
rendered  into  wax  in  a  day,  the  same  water 
being  used  over  and  over.  Of  course  some 
water  disappears  thru  evaporation  and  in 
the  slumgum,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to  add 
a  pailful  of  water  occasionally.  When  the 
first  half -day's  work  is  over  the  melted  wax 
may  be  dipped  into  molds  and  allowed  to 
cool. 

AVith  this  method  that  I  have  given  I  have 
been  able  to  get  nearly  all  the  wax  from  old 
combs.  Out  of  one  lot  of  1700  Langstroth 
combs  I  seciired  535  lbs.  of  wax,  or  a  little 
over  3.1  lbs.  from  every  10  combs.  The 
average  Langstroth  size  of  comb,  however, 
does  not  contain  as  much  wax  as  this — • 
about  2^2  to  2%  lbs.  from  10  combs  being 
about  the  average. 

In  rendering  beeswax  one  must  work 
rapidly  when  doing  the  pressing,  for  the 
secret  of  getting  all  the  wax  is  getting  it 
pressed  out  before  some  of  it  cools  enough 
to  harden. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  from  bees 
bothering  when  I  was  melting  combs  out  of 
doors;  but  I  did  the  work  when  the  honey- 
flow  was  good  and  the  bees  had  no  time  to 
think  of  robbing. 

Elroy,  Wis. 


A    WAX  -  PRESS    WHICH     NEVER 
CHILLS 

Having  seen  and  worked  with  many  dif- 
ferent wax-presses,  I  have  finally  invented 
one  of  my  own  which  I  have  termed  * '  the 
hard-wood  slat  press."  This  box,  which  is 
14  X 14  X  14  inches,  and  2  inches  in  thick- 
ness, is  set  three-fourths  of  an  inch  deep  into 
the  two-inch  floor  or  platform.  The  lower 
edges  of  the  box  are  set  in  white  lead,  and 
there  are  also  long  screws  running  thru 
the  bottom  up  into  the  sides. 

The  platform  is  2%  inches  wider  than 
the  box,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the  plat- 
form are  two  stringers  thru  each  of  which 
a  ^/^-inch  anchor-rod  passes  above,  loops 
over  a  4  X  4  cross-arm  of  the  same  length 
as  the  stringers,  and  then  passes  down  to 
the  opposite  stringer,  where  it  is  attached 
with  a  washer  and  burr,  and  thus  the  four 
ends  of  the  rods  are  attached  at  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  platform.  The  cross-arm  is  not 
fastened  to  the  rods,  but  is  held  up  in  place 
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by  two  1  ^/^  X  1-inch  vertical  strips  of  wood 
which  are  attached  to  the  platform  midway 
between  the  two  ends  of  each  respective 
rod.  If  the  cross-arm  becomes  loose,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  tighten  up  the  four  burrs. 

1  use  a  three-ton  jack-screw  with  this 
press.  The  plunger  has  straps  for  handles, 
and  is  made  very  strong  of  2-inch  lumber 
with  the  grain  of  the  wood  turned  at  right 
angles.  For  a  spout  I  use  a  1^/j-inch  nickel- 
plated  pipe  such  as  plumbers  use,  stopping 
it  with  a  wooden  plug  when  not  in  use. 
The  inside  of  this  press  has  %  x  %-inch 
spaces  intervening.  Each  side  of  the  inside 
has  a  full  sheet  of  smooth  roofing-tin  nailed 
over  these  %-inch  strips,  leaving  %-inch 
passages  between  the  tin  wall  and  the  sides 
of  the  press.  Up  and  down  in  each  of  these 
l>assages  I  have  made  a  row  of  8-penny  nail- 
holes  thru  the  tin.  The  holes  must  not  be 
too  small  nor  too  large.  The  slick  tin  makes 
tlie  cheese  slip  down  easily,  and  the  rows  of 
lioles  between  the  slats  take  care  of  all  of 
the  wax  and  water,  or  whatever  liquid  may 
pass  thru.  In  this  way  the  entire  heating 
surface  is  on  the  tin,  which  therefore  keeps 
just  as  hot  as  the  cheese,  and  the  contents 
goes  thru  the  holes  right  down  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tin  and  never  touches  the 
press-walls.  Thereby  the  cheese  never  gets 
cold  while  in  the  press,  and  boiling  water 
never  needs  to  be  thrown  in  when  getting 
ready  for  another  cheese,  altho  the  water 
may  be  replaced  when  it  becomes  too  thick 
and  sticky  . 

The  bottom  of  the  press  has  the  same  size 
of  strips  as  the  sides,  but  there  are  two 
layers  which  are  crossed  and  have  a  half- 
inch  space  between.  On  top  of  the  cross- 
slats  there  is  also  a  heavy  %-inch-mesh  wire 
cloth  for  the  cheese  to  rest  on. 

With  this  press  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a  hot-water  and  wax  overflow,  as  everything 


passes  out  of  the  spout.  The  plunger  never 
gets  daubed  up  with  wax,  and  is  always  nice 
and  clean  to  handle.  Unde>r  this  spout  I 
use  a  water  and  wax  separator,  and  a  sepa- 


In  this  illustration  the  four  ends  of  the  rods 
should  be  attached  to  the  four  corners  of  the  plat- 
form. Narrow  uprights  are  used  to  hold  the  cross- 
rate  screen  to  catch  the  slumgum  in  case  I 
should  get  a  sack  with  a  small  hole  in  it, 
or  pour  some  of  the  contents  out  of  the  sack. 
By  this  method,  as  soon  as  my  wax  is  run 
thru,  it  is  in  marketable  shape. 

Imperial,  Gal.  F.  J.  SEVERIN. 
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THAT  DISAPPEARING  DISEASE 

Suggestions  About  the  Name,  the  Cause  and  the 
Cure 

Is  "  disappearing  disease"  the  right  name 
for  the  malady  so  designated? 

Certainly  the  bees  disappear;  and  before 
the  disease  disappears,  anticipated  surplus 
also  disappears  (if  anything  you  haven't 
got  or  can't  see,  can  disappear).  Nosema 
apis  sounds  more  scientific,  but  we  have  the 
word  of  eminent  authority  that  this  is  and 
has  been  found  present  in  nearly  every  bee 
examined  and,  if  it  is  found  in  healthy  bees, 
surely  we  cannot  consistently  call  our  newly 
found  disease  by  this  name,  nor  can  we  rea- 
sonably insinuate  that  this  is  the  cause. 
The  name  of  "  Isle  of  Wight  disease"  is 
tacked  on  presumably  just  because  our  Brit- 
ish cousins  in  that  vicinity  first  reported  it. 


but  it  may  previously  have  been  prevalent 
somewhere  else  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
did  not  report,  or,  if  they  did  report,  only 
said  their  bees  died.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  many  who  kept  bees  on  the  lower  Co- 
lumbia Eiver  blamed  moldy  combs  when 
they  first  reported  that  their  bees  died,  but 
later  foul  brood  was  found  to  be  the  cause, 
and  moldy  combs  the  result.  Likewise, 
how  many  have  blamed  moths  for  killing 
bees  when  their  colonies  were  queenless  and 
the  moths  simply  took  advantage  of  their 
weakened  condition,  and  finished  the  job. 

My  individual  experience  with  this  trou- 
ble seems  to  be  very  much  in  line  with'  that 
of  others  who  have  reported.  Seemingly  all 
reports  agree  as  to  weather  conditions  at 
the  time  of  the  visitation  of  the  epidemic. 
A'l  yeem  to  unite  on  this  circumstance,  while 
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some  offer,  as  an  additional  cause,  lack  of 
sufficient  ventilation  or  air  currents. 

Accepting  the  theory  that,  if  we  can  find 
the  cause,  a  remedy  will  suggest  itself,  I 
offer  the  following,  with  the  reasons  for  the 
said  offering: 

There  must  be  a  cause,  and  as  wet  and 
unsettled  weather  invariably  prevails  when 
the  trouble  appears,  is  it  not  fair  to  assume 
that  ijart  or  all  of  the  trouble  can  be  charg- 
ed to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  and  not 
to  individual  colonies?  It  is  true  that  some 
colonies  are  apparently  immune,  but  of  mine 
the  best  and  most  active  were  the  first  to 
be  affected,  the  hardest  hit  and  the  most 
rapidly  destroyed.  Some  were  already  work- 
ing in  two  supers  and  were  in  a  very  popu- 
lous condition,  while  but  a  few  days  after 
being  stricken  they  were  down  to  a  hatful. 
The  season  was  normal  as  to  the  time  of 
orchard  blossoming  and  as  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  trouble  was  just  before  the  apple 
trees  had  reached  the  period  of  full  blossom- 
ing I  at  first  attributed  it  to  arsenical 
poisoning  by  some  who  had  sprayed  too 
early.  I  found  this  incorrect,  however,  as 
none  had  sprayed  at  that  time. 

The  weather  prior  to  the  attacks  had  been 
favorable  and  the  bees  were  in  excellent 
condition,  really  a  little  earlier  than  usual. 
Next  I  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  paraly- 
sis, but  when,  the  next  day,  others  were  in 
the  same  condition,  I  began  to  take  notice, 
and  found  it  was  not  paralysis.  By  this 
time  the  epidemic  had  become  fairly  general 
in  our  vicinity  and  many  appeals  were  made 
to  me  for  assistance  and  help.  This  was  a 
case  of  ' '  physician,  heal  thyself, "  as  I 
was  in  the  same  condition  and  could  offer 
no  cure  but  hope.  Hope  was  deferred,  and 
so  was  the  good  weather.  Meantime  the 
ground  was  covered  with  bees  in  all  stages 
of  the  disease,  but  upon  examination  I 
could  not  find  a  single  cell  of  hatching 
brood  that  was  not  apparently  healthy,  and 
healthy  bees  were  hatching  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  temperature  outside  was  about 
normal  and  bees  that  were  able  were  work- 
ing between  showers,  but  there  was  an  ex- 
cess of  moisture  that  soaked  and  saturated 
every  opening  blossom.  Drones  also  were  as 
bad  off  as  workers. 

By  close  watching  I  thought  I  found  the 
older  bees  or  the  flying  squad  repelling  the 
disease  better  than  the  rapidly  hatching 
youngsters.  This  was  noticable  especially 
in  colonies  re-queened  where  the  difference 
in  color  made  this  more  apparent.  And  right 
here  was  where  I  got  in  bad,  for  the  unin- 
itiated immediately  claimed  that  the  black 
or  native  bees  were  immune,  and  only  the 
newer  Italians  took  it  and  succumbed.  I 
shall  have  to  admit  that  it  did  look  suspi- 
cious until  I  noticed  that  the  blacks  and  na- 
tives were  not  flying  as  much  as  the  more 
active    Italians.      So    noticeable    was    this 


difference  in  activity  that  it  suggested  that 
the  trouble  might  be  due  to  the  moisture- 
soaked  nectar  that  the  active  bees  were 
bringing  in.  Is  it  not  fair  to  assume  that 
the  watered  nectar  deposited  in  the  cells 
might  ferment  or  sour  sufficiently  to  cause 
trouble  when  used  as  food  by  the  young,  by 
newly  hatched  bees  and  drones?  Note  that 
nothing  apparently  wrong  was  perceptible 
until  after  the  young  bees  had  fed  them- 
selves. 

You  may  ask  why  the  bees  and  not  the 
queen  should  suffer  from  eating  this  food. 
I  have  to  reply  "  I  don't  know,"  but  I  do 
know  the  queens  were  not  affected  and  laid 
right  along;  also  that  queens  removed  from 
sick  colonies  produced  normal,  healthy  bees 
in  other  colonies.  But  by  the  time  these 
young  bees  had  hatched,  the  weather  had 
become  settled  and  warm,  which  suggests 
that  weather  conditions  alone  were  responsi- 
ble. Moreover,  queens  in  very  weakened 
colonies,  left  to  work  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, also  showed  no  ill  effects  and  finallj' 
built  up  respectable  colonies. 

You  may  say:  "  Why  should  the  disease 
continue  so  long  even  if  the  food  is  the 
cause?"  Well,  it  may  be  that  the  flying 
bees  continued  to  bring  in  sufiicient  food  for 
actual  consumption,  that  is,  enough  to  keep 
the  disease  going,  for  weather  conditions 
were  such  that  there  was  more  or  less  flying 
about  every  day.  Take  into  consideration 
that  in  Oregon  moist  weather  prevails  espe- 
cially in  apple-blossom  time,  and  rarely  do 
we  have  really  good  weather  then.  Not- 
withstanding this,  our  bees  seem  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  climate,  flying  well  dur- 
ing light  rains. 

Again  you  might  ask  why,  if  these  con- 
ditions are  normal,  was  the  spring  of  1916 
different  in  this  respect.  I  reply  that  we 
had  long-continued  rains  and  no  let-up  for 
some  ¥/eeks,  and  this  condition  may  have 
been  responsible. 

Again,  some  may  say  weather  conditions 
with  them  were  not  excessively  moist,  but 
it  is  possible  that  there  were  conditions 
present  to  bring  about  a  watery  or  diluted 
flow  that  soured  or  fermented.  I  could  dis- 
cover nothing  wrong  with  it. 

Regardless  of  the  stagnant-air  theory,  I 
find  that  while  the  bees  in  my  own  yard 
were  apparently  the  first  stricken,  this  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  I  may  have 
noticed  it  before  my  neighbors  did.  My  own 
yard  is  well  protected  and  not  at  all  expos- 
ed but  another  apiary  less  than  half  a  mile 
from  mine  is  located  on  a  knoll  and  is  virtual- 
ly windswept  and  here  the  trouble  was  fully 
as  severe  as  in  my  own  yard.  This  apiary 
is  owned  by  my  associate,  a  careful,  pains- 
taking, enthusiastic  beekeeper,  and  since 
the  early  diagnosis  was  given  as  paralysis, 
he  tried  the  sulphur  cure.  Needless  to  say 
it  didn  't  work.     Queens  were  changed  from 
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weak  colonies  and  given  to  healthy  blacks 
and  no  sign  of  the  distressful  disease  ap- 
peared afterward.  This  proved  to  us  that 
the  queens  were  not  to  blame. 

All  things  considered,  I  believe  the  whole 
trouble  points  to  the  theory  of  infected  food, 
as  the  great  losses  were  as  rapid  as  poison- 
ing, and  so  severe  was  the  disease  that  so 
far  as  I  could  discover,  no  cure  of  a  single 
bee  was  brought  about  after  the  bee  once 
was  stricken. 

The  remedy  I  suggest  is  feeding — not 
medicated  dope,  but  a  good  generous  feed- 
ing of  thick  syrup.  Just  how  the  bees  may  be 
fed  and  how  the  young  and  hatching  bees  may 
be  made  to  eat  this  syrup  in  preference  to 
the  thin  neetar,  will  depend  somewhat  on 
man  's  ingenuity. 

In  closing  I  want  to  add  that  the  spring 
of  1917  started  much  later  than  usual  and 
cold  rains  were  frequent  during  apple-blos- 
soming time — so  much  so  that  we  all  looked 
for  a  reappearance  of  the  trouble,  but  it  did 
not  materialize. 

Portland,  Ore.  E.   J.   LADD. 


A  LOT  OF  HONEY  FROM  A  LITTLE 
LOT 

For  17  years  I  have  been  keeping  bees  and 
taking  Gleanings.  Last  fall  I  wintered  44 
eight-frame  colonies  in  my  cellar.  On  Apr. 
10,  I  moved  them  out  and  found  all,  except 
a  queenless  one,  alive  and  in  fine  condition. 
Tho  all  the  beekeepers  around  here  use 
eight-frame  hives,  I  have  been  thinking  for 
vears  that  these  hives  are  too  small.     So  last 


spring.  I  bought  all  10-frame  hives,  and 
fitted  my  frames  with  full  sheetsi  of  founda- 
tion. The  first  of  May  I  transferred  20  colo- 
nies to  the  new  hives. 

This  season  I  received  4,068  sections  of 
honey  from  the  43  colonies,  spring  count. 
All  but  200  of  these  sections  were  white 
clover  and  all  sold  at  20  cents  each.  One 
colony  alone  produced  324  sections  of  No.  1 
honey.  In  addition  to  this  surplus,  I  also 
obtained  an  increase  of  48  colonies.  A  light 
fall  flow  gave  us  no  surplus,  but  left  a  nice 
lot  of  stores  in  the  brood-frames.  Next  year 
I  intend  to  run  half  for  extracted  and  half 
for  comb  honey. 

As  I  have  only  a  small  lot,  with  my  house 
in  front  and  the  railroad  at  the  back,  it  is 
necessary  to  place  my  hives  very  close  to 
each  other.  Over  each  hive  I  have  a  metal- 
top  cover  with  an  inside  one  which  I  use 
for  a  Porter  bee-escape  board.  Since  using 
these  hives,  T  will  not  buy  any  other  kind. 
Several  of  the  10-frame  colonies  did  not 
swarm  at  all,  and  those  that  did  swarmed 
only  once. 

The  bees  for  25  miles  around  me  are  all 
blacks,  so  every  year  I  buy  10  new  queens, 
hojjing  some  day  to  run  those  German  bees 
out,  but  up  to  the  present  I  have  never  got 
any  further  than  putting  a  band  now  and 
then  on  a  few  of  the  bees.  An  old  friend  of 
mine,  who  has  12  colonies,  harvested  only 
about  100  pounds  frotn  all  12.  He  said  the 
reason  for  his  short  crop  was  that  my  bees 
took  all  the  honey.  I  try  to  tell  him  what 
to  do  and  he  gives  me  this  old  saying:  "  I 
kept  bees,  my  boy,  before  you  were  born. ' ' 
But  in  spite  of  his  reluctance  to  accepting 
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suggestions,  I  have  this  year  succeeded  in 
getting  his  promise  to  try  wintering  in  the 
cellar. 

During  the  last  three  years  I  have  never 
had  a  lower  average  than  100  pounds  of 
white-clover  honey  per  colony,  spring  count. 

Britt,  la.  W.  W.  BOUTILIER. 


HIS  FIRST  POUND    PACKAGES 

As  the  10-frame  standard  hive  was  not 
large  enough  to  meet  our  needs,  we  decided 
to  change  to  the  Jumbo  hive.  Therefore 
we  sold  a  number  of  our  hives  and  bees  with 
them.  This  left  us  a  little  short  of  bees, 
and  so,  deciding  to  try  out  the  pound  pack- 
age, we  sent  to  Ohio  for  50  Jumbo  hives  and 
to  California  for  66  two-pound  packages  of 
bees  with  queens.  Of  these  latter,  we  kept 
50  and  let  our  friends  have  the  rest.  These 
packages  were  shipped  Apr.  21,  1917,  and 
arrived  Apr.  24.  I  was  at  the  station  to  meet 
them  on  their  arrival  and  found  them  in  fine 
condition.  They  were  given  all  the  syrup 
they  would  take,  loaded  into  the  auto  and 
given  a  35-mile  drive  across  the  desert. 
As  soon  as  the  car  started  they  formed 
clusters  and  arrived  home  all  O.  K. 

We  put  them  into  the  big  Jumbo  hives 
without  any  brood.  They  were  each  given 
two  Jumbo  frames  with  full  sheets  of 
foundation,  one  frame  with  drawn-out  comb 
taken  from  the  extracting  supers  of  the 
standard  hive,  and  a  fourth  frame  which  we 
made  into  a  division-board  by  pasting  over 
it  a  piece  of  paper  reaching  to  the  top,  ends 
and  bottom  of  the  hive.  Over  the  frames 
and  under  the  inner  cover  we  placed  a  sheet 
of  paper,  thus  providing  them  with  a  snug 
little  apartment  at  the  side  of  the  hive.  As 
the  weather  was  cold  and  stormy  we  fed 
about  75  pounds  of  sugar,  using  those  cheap 
fiber  plates  about  the  size  of  a  saucer.  We 
found  we  could  feed  very  fast  by  putting  a 
plate  on  the  bottom  of  each  hive  with  the 
edge  just  under  the  division-board,  which 
arrangement  kept  the  bees  from  getting  in 
the  way,  so  that,  without  uncovering  or  ex- 
posing the  bees  to  cokl,  we  could  slip  the 
inner  cover  back  a  few  inches,  pour  in  the 
syrup,  and  replace  the  cover  before  the  bees 
knew  it. 

On  Apr.  24,  the  dandelions  and  apricots 
were  in  bloom;  and  by  May  13  this  first  flow 
was  strongly  reinforced  by  that  of  the 
strawberries  and  fruit  trees.  So  that  from 
the  arrival  of  the  bees  until  the  main  honey- 
flow  there  was  always  a  little  honey  in  the 
fields,  altho  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  time 
bad  weather  prevented  the  bees  from  gather- 
ing.    At  such  times  we  fed  syrup. 

We  soon  learned  that  queen-breeders  get 
blamed  for  weather  conditions  and  the  way 
bees  act,  for  some  of  our  friends  who  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  bees,  blamed  me  and 
the  breeder  for  poor  shipment  because  some 


of  the  bees  were  dwindling  and  others  would 
not  leave  their  cages  at  all.  We  explained 
to  them  and  showed  them  how  to  shake 
the  bees  from  the  cages,  but  nothing  seemed 
to  change  their  minds  in  the  slightest  until 
the  main  honey-flow  was  in  full  blast.  Then 
they  ajipeared  to  be  satisfied. 

It  was  not  all  joy  with  us,  for  we  lost 
some  queens  and  some  of  the  queens  were 
mismated.  The  first  warm  day  we  had,  we 
made  a  hasty  examination  and,  finding  four 
queens  gone,  we  wrote  the  breeder.  There 
were  no  ' '  if  s  ' '  and  ' '  ands  ' '  about  it.  By 
return  mail  we  received  the  four  queens. 
Later  when  fine  weather  came,  we  found 
more  queens  missing,  but  as  it  was  getting 
late  in  the  season  and  we  knew  the  breeder 
v/as  rushed  to  the  limit,  we  united  the  queen- 
less  bees,  thus  leaving  us  42  colonies  out  of 
the   50  packages. 

On  July  10  we  extracted  100  gallons;  July 
22,  160  gallons;  Aug.  8,  90  gallons;  and  Oct.!, 
130  gallons.  That  is,  from  the  original  50 
packages,  we  obtained  6,660  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  besides  75  pounds  of  No.  1 
wax,  and  one  queen  for  which  I  refused  $35. 

We  are  planning  next  spring  to  purchase 
pound  packages  again,  as  we  believe  this  the 
best  investment  we  ever  made. 

Parowan,  Utah.         M.  L.  SKOUGAED. 


CONDITIONS  IN   CALIFORNIA 

Last  spriii,g  (1917)  Dr.  Phillips  advised 
beekeepers  to  "  spread  out,  get  big  colonies, 
in  order  to  get  big  crops."  Some  of  our 
neighbors  did  so,  with  the  result  of  having 
a  lot  of  star  boarders  to  feed  or  allow  to 
starve.  During  the  six  seasons  I  have  been 
studying  conditions  in  this  location,  two  of 
them  were  quite  similar  to  the  winter  of 
1916-17,  and  it  took  sugar  by  the  ton  to  get 
the  bees  thru  those  lean  years.  So,  like  the 
burned  child  that  dreads  the  fire,  I  declined 
to  "  spread,"  but  proceeded  to  do  just  the 
reverse  by  shaking  bees  onto  foundation, 
and  pinching  queens  and  so  on  with  the  re- 
sults of  being  able  to  bring  350  of  the  500 
through    to    date    (Dec.   28.) 

Now  we  are  confronted  by  another  prob- 
lem that  keeps  us  guessing.  The  present 
December  has  been  as  warm  and  sunny  as 
May,  and  bees  have  been  hustling  in  pollen 
at  a  great  rate,  which  means  breeding  out  of 
season.  If  spring  comes  early  and  is  warm; 
the  conditions  are  ideal;  but  if  late  and 
cold,— let  us  change  the  subject. 

One  of  the  local  papers  has  an  advertise- 
ment for  a  winter  in  the  "  lost,  strayed,  or 
stolen  "  column.  It  is  a  common  saying 
that  ' '  no  one  can  say  what  California  will 
do  next. "  To  a  Yankee  it  does  seem  strange 
to  see  rats  build  nests  in  trees,  and  squirrels  k 
dig  holes  in  the  ground  and  share  their  bur-  ^ 
rows  with  owls.  S.  A.  NIVER. 

Greenfield,  Cal.,  Dec.  28,  1917. 
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Pkbrvary,   191.S 

BLIGHTED 
to  know 
Prof.  Jager 
is  safe  bacK  on 
this  side  the 
water,  and  I 
hope  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. 


J.  L.  Byer  discusses  interestingly,  p.  37. 
packing  front,  back,  top  and  sides,  but  not 
a  word  about  bottom,  in  which  he  does  not 
differ  from  others.  But  doesn  't  Dr.  Phillips 
claim  something  like  equal  importance  for 
packing  under  the  hivef  How  about  it? 
»  *  * 

Beeswax  painted  on  foundation  prevents 
sagging,  but  "  beeswax  is  expensive;  and  if 
we  can  prevent  sagging  by  any  scheme  of 
wiring  we  are  that  much  ahead,"  p.  12. 
Vertical  wiring  will  do  the  trick.  I  had 
thousands  of  frames  wired  vertically  with 
never  a  sag.     I  like  foundation-splints  still 

better. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Crane,  you  say,  p.  27,  that  you  did 
not  say  ' '  I  don 't  worry  if  my  bees  have 
sugar  and  pollen. ' '  You  said,  p.  771,  ' '  and 
when  we  have  a  supply  of  pollen  we  do  not 
worry."  1  understand  you  to  convey  the 
idea  that  when  you  supplied  any  lack  of 
honey  wdth  sugar,  you  didn't  worry  if  pollen 
was  present.  My  question  is  whether  the 
necessary  mineral  elements  in  honey  and  not 
in  sugar,  are  contained  in  pollen.  If  not, 
then  will  there  not  be  a  loss  in  vigor  of  bees 
if  even  part  sugar  is  used?  Say — are  you 
and  ye  editor  in  a  conspiracy  to  make  me 
tear  my  hair  and  turn  black  in  the  face  by 
admitting  that  even  ' '  possibly  ' '  honey  is 
no  better  than  sugar  for  man  or  bee? 

*  *  * 

S.  H.  S.  is  advised,  p.  40,  to  use  the 
Alexander  treatment  for  European  foul 
brood,  making  the  colony  queenless  for  20 
days  and  then  giving  a  ripe  cell.  That 
makes  a  break  of  about  30  days  in  brood- 
rearing,  in  which  time  there  will  be  quite  a 
slump  in  numbers.  Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  cut  out  20  of  those  30 
days  by  using  the  Alexander-Miller  treat- 
ment? That  requires,  after  seeing  that  the 
colony  is  strengthened  if  not  already  strong, 
that  it  shall  be  made  queenless  for  10  days, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  old  queen  may 
be  allowed  to  resume  laying  if  she  is  good 
and  the  case  mild,  or  a  new  laying  queen 
may  be  given  if  the  case  is  bad.  Or  a  ripe 
cell,  protected,  may  be  given  at  the  same 
time  the  old  queen  is  removed.  Is  anything 
gained  by  having  the  cessation  of  egg-laying 

three   times   as   long? 

*  *  » 

Mrs.  Allen  having  said,  December,  p.  928. 
that  every  spring  she  had  combs  so  moldy 
that  the  bees  destroyed  them  rather  than  to 
repair  them,  P.  C.  Chadwick  says,  January, 
p.  36,  that  altho  he  has  plenty  of  moldy 
combs  he  has  never  known  the  bees  to   de- 
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stroy  them,  ad- 
ding, ' '  I  have 
never  seen  the 
combs  too  moldy 
for  a  new  swarm 
to  tackle  and 
clean  up  in  short 
order."  Possi- 
bly the  differ- 
ence results  from 
Tennessee  being  further  north  than  Cali- 
fornia. I'm  still  further  north  than  Mrs. 
Allen,  and  have  had  many  a  case  in  which 
the  combs  became  so  bad  that  the  bees  con- 
sidered them  beyond  repair  and  tore  them 
down.  Altho  Mr.  Chadwick  may  safely  hive 
a  swarm  on  his  moldy  combs,  very  likely 
Mrs.  Allen  or  I  could  furnish  him  a  set  of 
combs  so  bad  that  if  he  should  hive  a  swarm 
upon  them  the  bees  would  promjjtly  decamp 
in  a  body. 

*  *  * 

Stancj^  Puerdcu,  I  agree  with  your  view, 
p.  30,  that  honey  is  better  than  sugar  for  our 
soldiers,  altho  that  exasperating  editor  may 
say  it's  "  possibly  "  no  better  (and  I  think 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  them),  and 
I'm  glad  to  know  of  the  individual  bottles 
for  the  soldiers;  but  I  wonder  whether  bot- 
tles are  the  best  containers.  Early  in  the 
war,  in  Europe,  they  were  sending  honey  to 
the  soldiers  in  tubes.  Instead  of  the  trouble 
of  melting  the  candied  honey  in  bottles,  the 
skin  of  the  tube  could  be  peeled  back. 

By  the  way,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
think  a  good  deal  of  you;  but  when  I  talk 
to  my  folks  about  you  I  don't  know  what  to 
call  you.  I  could  get  along  with  Stancy  all 
right;  but  I'm  trying  to  learn  politeness, 
and  when  I  call  you  ' '  Mrs. ' '  I  don  't  know 
whether  to  say  Mrs.  Pew'er-den,  Pew-er'den, 
Pew  er-den ',  Pure  'den  or  what. 

*  *  * 

Do  you  know  that  clover  goes  to  sleep  at 
night?  J.  J.  Kettle  says  in  British  Bee  Jour- 
nal, p.  328,  that  the  leaves  close  up,  the  two 
outside  ones  closing  with  their  upper  sur- 
faces face  to  face,  while  the  leading,  or  ter- 
minal, leaflet  turns  over  the  other  two  and 
forms  a  little  span  roof  with  the  under  sur- 
face  up   to   the   heavens.      [We   have   never 

seen  it. — Editor.] 

*  »  * 

A  New  Yorker  wants  a  dispute  settled  as 
to  whether  the  wax  is  swallowed  when  comb 
honey  is  eaten.  I  think  it's  generally  this 
way:  When  it  is  eaten  alone,  the  wax  is 
left  in  the  mouth  and  rejected;  but  when  it 
is  eaten  with  biscuit  or  some  other  food, 
then  the  wax  is  swallowed  with  the  other 
food.  Some  have  objected  to  swallowing 
the  wax  because  it  is  indigestible — utterly 
so.  But  such  people  fail  to  understand  that, 
for  the  sake  of  good  health,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  a  goodly  portion  of  food  be 
of  the  indigestible  sort  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  contents  of  the  colon.  If 
a  man  should  eat  only  such  food  as  is  per- 
fectly digestible,  he  would  not  be  long  for 
this  world. 
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EVERY  apiary 
should  be  an 
experiment 
station.  That 
which  works 
well  in  one 
apiary  or  section 
may  not  in  an- 
other. Paul's  ad- 
monition      holds 

good    in    beekeeping:      "  Prove    all    things, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 

*  *  * 

The  past  season,  with  all  its  drawbacks 
to  breeders  of  bees  and  queens,  has  some 
things  to  its  credit,  for  in  the  recital  of 
their  troubles,  we  honey  producers  have 
learned  more  of  their  business  than  we  had 

ever   dreamed. 

*  *  * 

On  page  944,  December,  I  mentioned  see- 
ing the  combs  of  a  colony  of  bees  that  I 
thought  had  wintered  in  the  open  air  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  Mr.  Byard  informs  me 
that  they  wintered  under  a  platform.  Some 
small  branches  of  bushes  were  mingled  with 
the  combs  and  this  doubtless  led  to  my 
wrong  inference.  The  occurence,  however, 
remains  an  exceedingly  interesting  fact. 
»  *  » 

J.  W.  Tinsley,  page  12,  favors  painting 
foundation  with  wax  instead  of  wiring.  O. 
O.  Poppleton  used  to  treat  his  in  this  way, 
but  I  noticed  that,  altho  it  seemed  to  help 
somewhat,  many  of  his  combs  were  badly 
sagged  and  out 'of  shape.  At  present  prices 
for  wax  I  believe  it  would  be  more  expensive 

than  wiring. 

*  *  * 

I  approve  most  heartily  of  Dr.  Miller's 
view  that  wires  are  most  helpful  near  the 
top  of  the  frame.  (See  page  29.) 

*  *  * 

That  is  a  most  sensible  article  by  Harry 
TIewett,  on  the  ' '  Other  Side  to  Florida  Bee- 
keeping."  One  of  the  difficult  things  to  do 
is  to  give  satisfactory  answers  to  inquiries 
in  regard  to  good  locations.  I  have  several 
inquiries  in  regard  to  good  locations  here  in 
New  England,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  give  answers  that  will  be  satis- 
factory. Sometimes  a  few  miles  will  make 
all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

*  *  » 

There  is  no  mistake  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Editor"s  advice,  page  26,  that  those  who 
make  their  own  supplies  should  have  a  fac- 
tory outfit  for  a  sample.  A  bee  inspector 
sees  the  folly  of  working  without  one. 

*  *  * 

We  were  helped  out  on  labor  the  past 
season  by  Boy  Scouts,  and  found  them  most 
willing  and  helpful.  One  or  two  to  wait  on 
an  experienced  man  does  very  well. 

*  *  * 

J.  L.  Byer  says,  page  37,  that  he  sold  buck- 
wheat honev  in  tins  for  13i/^  cents  and  the 
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same  grade  of 
honey  is  now 
worth  two  cents 
more,  and  i  n  - 
quires,  ' '  Where 
is  the  limit?" 
Forty  years  ago 
the  current  price 
for  "  strained 
honey ' '  was  20 
cents  a  pound,  and  in  those  days  I  sold  ex- 
tracted honey  by  the  barrel  at  that  price. 
It  would  not  surprise  me  if  20  cents  was  the 
ruling  price  for  white  honey  next  autumn. 

*  *  * 

Wesley  Foster  informs  us  that  next  season 
will  see  the  passing  of  Colorado  as  a  comb- 
honey  producing  state,  page  39.  Doubtless 
he  is  right,  and  what  is  true  of  Colorado  is, 
or  will  be,  true  of  a  large  part  of  the  coun- 
try. But  it  will  be  well  for  comb-honey  pro- 
ducers to  remember  that  there  are  many 
persons  who  greatly  prefer  comb  honey  and 
will  prefer  it  to  extracted  at  much  higher 
prices.  [Probably  all  true,  but  should  peo- 
ple in  these  war  times  be  buying  luxurious 
honey,  and  should  we  advise  beekeepers  to 
produce  more  such? — Editor.] 

*  *  » 

Stephen  T.  Byington  inquires  on  page  949 
(December)  as  to  the  use  of  forest  leaves  for 
packing  bees  for  winter.  There  is  nothing 
better,  if  the  leaves  are  well  dried  and  in  a 
burlap  bag.  The  only  trouble  with  fresh 
leaves  is  that  they  are  apt  to  be  a  little 
stiff  and  not  lie  down  compactly.  But  they 
improve  with  age,  breaking  up  more  or  less 
and  becoming  very  warm.  If  we  wish  for 
som.e  woods  mold  in  winter,  we  go  to  some 
hollow  where  the  wind  has  drifted  the 
leaves,  scrape  off  the  leaves  and  help  our- 
selves to  the  earth  that  a  month  of  zero 
weather  has  failed  to  freeze.  This  fact 
shows  the  protective  value  of  leaves,  [many 
beekeepers  fail  to  pack  with  leaves  who 
might  well  do  so. — Editor.] 

*  X    * 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  capping-melter 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  936,  De- 
cember by  our  friend  J.  L.  Byer.  I  tried 
one  out  some  years  ago,  but,  like  Byer,  I 
found  it  a  "  sticky  and  mussy  job  "  to  sep- 
arate the  wax  from  the  honey.  This  simple 
device  would  seem  to  obviate  that  trouble. 
By  the  way,  the  printer  appears  to  have 
got  the  names  of  the  spouts  interchanged 
in  the  illustration  as  the  spout  for  wax  is 
labeled  honey  and  the  spout  for  honey  is 
labeled  wax.  [The  engraver  or  Mr.  Byer  or 
the  Editor  or  somebody  did  make  just  that 

error. — Editor.] 

*  *  * 

Having  a  number  of  tin  bee  feeders  to 
mend  while  feeding  our  bees  the  past  au- 
tumn and  no  acid  or  rosin  at  hand,  T  thought 
T  would  try  beeswax  in  place  of  them  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  it  worked  as  well 
or  better  than  the  rosin. 
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'E  are  told 
Every- 
t  h  i  11  s; 
comes  to  him 
who  waits."  Ap- 
parently this  is 
coming  true  in 
my  case.  For 
months  I  have 
been   planning   a 

trip  to  New  York  city,  where  I  was  going 
to  visit  every  food  specialist,  dietitian, 
model  kitchen  and  cooking  school  that  could 
be  found.  For  the  present,  at  least,  the  trip 
has  had  to  be  given  up;  and  while  it  is  ob- 
vious the  interesting  places  are  not  going  to 
come  to  me,  it  looks  as  if  most  of  the  in- 
teresting people  on  my  long  list  were  coming 
to  The  Home  of  The  Honeybees  sooner  or 
later.  Three  have  already  done  so,  and  I 
imagine  they  are  willing  to  grant  me  longer 
interviews  here  in  Medina  than  if  I  should 
beard  them  in  their  New  York  dens.  At 
least,  the  lions  so  far  have  been  remarkably 
good-natured  and  affable. 

The  latest  one  to  visit  us  was  C.  Houston 
Goudiss,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Forecast 
Magazine,  and  founder  of  the  School  of 
Modern  Cookery.  The  latter  is  free  to  every 
one,  and  the  former  is  a  valuable  food  maga- 
zine. Dr.  Goudiss  is  also  lecturing  and  work- 
ing for  the  Food  Administration.  I  want 
to  mention  two  or  three  points  he  made. 
The  inspiration  of  meeting  a  man  so  enthu- 
siastic, so  earnest,  so  in  love  with  his  work 
cannot  be  passed  on  at  second  hand. 

One  reason  Dr.  Goudiss  attaches  so  much 
importance  to  the  study  of  food  values  is 
because  there  are  children  right  in  our  own 
cities  who  are  already  plainly  showing  the 
effects  of  malnutrition.  While  this  condition 
is  caused  primarily  by  the  high  cost  of  food, 
it  is  due  even  more  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
mothers  as  to  food  values.  Do  you  remember 
reading  last  Avinter  of  the  food  riots  in  New 
York  city?  They  were  caused  largely  by 
the  scarcity  and  high  prices  of  meat,  potatoes, 
onions  and  cabbage.  The  poor  women,  many 
of  them  foreign  born,  knew  liow  to  set  a 
good  table  when  the  above  foods  ,were 
plentiful,  but  did  not  know  that  there  are 
available  substitutes,  equal  in  food  value, 
for  all  these  foods. 

Another  topic  on  which  Dr.  Goudiss  touch- 
ed is  the  prejudice  against  oleomargarine  or 
butterine.  He  said  good  oleomargarine  is 
a  far  better  food  than  poor  butter.  This  is 
a  conclusion  reached  by  the  Puerden  family 
also.  Recently  I  have  kept  oleomargarine  in 
the  house  for  baking  purposes,  and  at  times 
the  only  butter  we  could  get  was  so  poor 
that  we  preferred  the  oleomargarine  on  the 
table.  It  is  true  that  oleomargarine  is  lack- 
ing in  vitamines,  those  mysterious  little 
bodies  considered  essential  to  growth,  and 
the}^  are  present  in  butter.  For  that  reason 
butter  is  considered  better  for  children. 
However,  Dr.  Goudiss  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  lack  of  vitamines  in  a  diet  where  there 
is  plenty  of  milk,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
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and  eggs  in  sea- 
son. He  also 
said  he  had  vis- 
ited practically 
all  the  large  oleo- 
margarine f  a  c  - 
tories  and  found 
them  scrupulous- 
ly clean  and 
sanitary.  They 
are  all  under  government  inspection.  Uncle 
Sam  even  requires  the  factories  to  have  the 
air  in  the  mixing-rooms  changed  once  in  so 
many  minutes.  I  wish  we  could  be  sure  all 
the  butter  on  the  market  is  made  under  as 
sanitary  conditions. 

Now  listen,  every  one,  while  I  tell  you  the 
next  point.  Alfred  McCann  told  me  the 
same  thing  w^hen  he  was  here  in  October, 
and  I  have  been  waiting  for  a  fitting  time  to 
tell  it.  There  are  vitamines  in  honey.  I 
have  been  suspecting  it  for  nearly  a  year 
back,  but  could  find  nothing  in  print  about 
it.  You  see  vitamines  were  discovered  very 
recently.  Some  day  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
more  about  them. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Goudiss  to 
which  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
all  ' '  sugar  drinkers. "  "  If  all  coffee  drink- 
ers would  drink  their  coffee  without  sugar 
there  would  be  no  sugar  shortage."  This 
needs  no  comment  from  me.  If  you  read  the 
last  issue  you  know  my  sentiments  about 
sugar  in  coffee  and  honey  in  coffee. 

A  New  Home  Card. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  shortly  to 
send  out  a  new  Home  Card  to  all  those  who 
have  signed  the  Food  Pledge.  The  food 
situation  is  now  found  to  be  far  graver 
than  when  the  preliminary  survey  of  the 
food  supply  of  the  world  was  made,  and  the 
American  people  will  need  to  sacrifice  far 
more  than  was  at  first  thought  necessary. 
The  new  card  asks  for  a  porkless  Saturday, 
a  wheatless  meal  each  day  as  well  as  wheat- 
less  Wednesday,  a  meatless  meal  each  day 
as  well  as  meatless  Tuesday,  and  a  reduction 
of  sugar  to  a  monthly  allowance  of  three 
pounds  per  person.  This  will  work  no  hard- 
ship if  we  put  a  little  study  to  it.  Wheat 
substitutes  are  just  as  nutritious,  most  die- 
titians advise  less  meat  than  Americans  eat, 
and  they  all  agree  that  America  will  become 
a  nation  of  dyspeptics  if  we  keep  on  eating 
sugar  at  the  rate  we  have  been  jiioing. 

If  you  should  look  out  of  your  window 
some  morning  and  see  a  family  consisting  of 
a  mother,  little  baby,  older  children  and  old 
grandmother,  all  emaciated  and  almost 
starving,  their  home  destroyed  thru  no  fault 
of  their  own,  the  father  taken  away  from 
them,  the  children  {lerhajis  barefoot  in  thi 
snow,  what  would  you  do?  You  would  wa^t 
to  share  your  food  with  them,  of  course. 
That  is  just  what  the  Food  Administration  is 
asking  us  to  do  for  our  unfortunate  neigh- 
bors in  the  invaded  districts  of  Belgium  and 
France.  And  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is 
by  cheerfully  using  meat  and  wheat  substi- 
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tutes.  Money  alone  will  not  help.  It  is  food 
which  can  be  most  easily  shipped  that  is 
needed.  Even  England  has  been  put  upon  a 
bread  ration. 

Beans. 

The  rood  Administration  is  urging  us  to 
use  beans  of  all  kinds  on  our  meatless  days. 
Navy  beans  are  so  high  in  price  that  at  first 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  economy  in 
using  them;  but  according  to  a  table  issued 
by  Government  experts,  if  you  take  into  ac- 
count their  value  in  calories  they  are  still 
very  much  cheaper  than  any  kind  of  nseat. 
And  you  may  safely  use  all  kinds  of  dried 
beans  and  dried  peas,  properly  prepared,  as 
meat  substitutes,  as,  like  meat,  they  are  rich 
•in  tissue-building  foods,  or  protein.  Soy 
beans  are  still  more  like  meat  in  that  they 
are  rich  in  fat  as  well  as  protein.  They  are 
very  much  'cheaper  than  navy  beans,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  find  them  on  the  market.  Pinto 
beans,  grown  in  Colorado  and  New  Mexico, 
are  now  being  used  by  our  army  and  navy. 
These  should  retail  from  10  to  12  cents  i^er 
pound,  and  contain  more  nourishmcjit  than 
some  of  the  better-known  varieties.  If  you 
are  interested  in  trying  them,  and  cannot 
obtnin  them  from  your  grocer,  write  to  the 
Bean  Division,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Vv'aphington,  D.  C  It  will  furnish  names  of 
shippers. 

Spcak-r.g  of  beans,  one  of  our  subscribers 
of  New  England  descent,  at  present  living 
in  «  oloiado,  writes  that  her  attention  was 
attracted  by  my  laked-bean  recipe  -n  the 
J^i  cember  issue,  ^^he  is  shocked  at  the  short 
time  j^ivfn  for  bak'ng  the  bean«.  Here  is 
her  icf'ipe 

BAKED  BEANS,  OLD  BOSTON   STYLE. 

1   qt.    beans  Vi    lb.  salt  pork 

3  tablespoons  honey  salt   to   taste 

Wash  and  soak  beans  over  night,  place  in 
bean-pot  with  pork  on  top  and  bake  24  hours 
with  a  slow  fire,  filling  up  with  Avater  every 
two  hours.  1 

Do  vou  know  that  is  the  first  recipe  I  have 
published  without  personally  testing?  The 
thought  of  tumbling  out  of  a  warm  bed  into 
a  zero  atmosphere  every  two  hours  these 
winter  nights,  creeping  noiselessly  down  the 
back  stairs  and  replenishing  the  water  on 
those  beans  is  too  much  for  lazy  Stancy; 
but  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vouch  for  the 
recipe.  Our  correspondent  writes  they  have 
these  baked  beans  every  Saturday  night.  If 
the  beans  are  accompanied  by  Boston  brown 
bread,  and  if  there  is  a  view  of  some  of  those 
magnificent  Colorado  mountains  from  the 
dining-room  window,  I  should  love  an  invita- 
tion to  supper,  wouldn't  you?  Meanwhile 
the  Puerden  family  will  have  to  worry  along 
with  their  counterfeit  baked  beans.  Eeally. 
they  are  not  so  bad.  Notice  I  specified  they 
should  be  boiled  until  tender,  not  broken, 
before  baking. 

Cornmeal  (Yit  or  agin?) 

A  subscriber  writes  that  he  wishes  I  would 
go  on  talking  about  cornmeal,  as  he  cannot 
get   the   ladies  of  his  household  to  believe 


that  it  is  good  human  food.  Come  to  Me- 
dina, Mr.  Subscriber.  Come  to  the  Puerden 
home  for  lunch  and  I  will  make  you  some 
hoe  cakes.  Prudence  warns  me  to  extend 
this  invitation  only  to  those  subscribers 
whose  wives  refuse  to  make  hoe  cakes  and 
other  cornmeal  dainties  at  home.  Let  me 
confess  something  to  you,  ladies.  I  have  a 
husband  who  likes  fried  foods,  old-fashioned 
yeast  buckwheat  griddle  cakes  and  popcorn. 
I  dislike  frying;  don't  care  for  popped  corn, 
and  have  always  thought  yeast  buckwheat 
cakes  an  invention  of  his  Satanic  majesty 
to  promote  indigestion.  Some  day  I  will  tell 
you  how  I  make  my  oven  produce  most  of 
my  fried  foods.  I  have  just  ordered  some 
popcorn;  and  as  to  buckwheat  cakes,  I  have 
gracefully  yielded  the  point,  just  as  you  are 
going  to  do  when  you  bake  hoe  cakes  for 
your  husband.  Both  buckwheat  cakes  and 
hoe  cakes  are  easy  ways  to  solve  the  problem 
of  wheatless  meals. 

Permit  me  to  mention  one  or  two  ways  of 
using  cornmeal  before  I  give  recipes.  You 
know  there  are  people  who  find  it  hard  to 
deny  themselves  pie,  and  yet  piecrust  takes 
much  wheat  flour.  Try  substituting  part 
cornmeal  in  your  piecrust.  It  produces  a 
flaky  crust,  tasting  much  richer  than  it  real- 
ly is.  If  you  use  one-fourth  part  cornmeal 
the  flavor  will  hardly  be  detected,  but  you 
will  be  sure  to  receive  a  compliment  for 
your  piecrust.  The  crust  may  be  made  with 
half  cornmeal  and  is  very  good,  but  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  roll  out  and  handle.  Also, 
if  you  make  all  your  pies  ' '  open  faced  ' ' 
you  save  that  much  more  wheat.  These  are 
what  our  English  cousins  call  "  tarts." 
Their  "  pies  "  are  always  of  meat. 

Here  is  an  easy,  quick  method  of  making 
a  crust  for  a  pumpkin  pie,  or  any  pie  with  a 
semi-solid  filling.  Grease  the  pie-pan  liberal- 
ly and  sprinkle  cornmeal  over  it.  Then  put 
in  your  pie-filling  and  bake  as  usual.  It 
can  be  cut  as  any  pie,  and  the  Puerden  fam- 
ily pronounced  it  good. 

Now  that  eggs  are  becoming  plentiful  I  am 
giving  you  another  recipe  for  Southern 
spoon  bread  which  calls  for  four  eggs.  This 
is  delicious.  Serve  it  at  a  meal  which  is 
otherwise  deficient  in  protein  or  tissue-build- 
ing foods,  as  it  might  be  called  a  meat  sub- 
stitute as  well  as  wheat  substitute.  Eaten 
with  honey  it  makes  a  nourishing  dessert 
which  children  enjoy. 

Notice  that  my  new  cornmeal  mufiin  reci- 
pe calls  for  no  wheat  flour. 

Wheat  Substitute  Dishes. 

SOTITHERN    SPOON    BREAD. 

%    cup   cornmeal  2   table-spoons  butter  sub- 

2   cups  milk  etitute 

4  eggs  1   teaspoon   salt 

Let  the  milk  come  to  a  boil  and  then  pour 
it  slowly  over  the  sifted  cornmeal,  and  salt, 
stirring  until  smooth.  Put  over  the  fire  in  a 
double  boiler  and  cook  until  it  thickens, 
then  add  the  beaten  egg  yolks  and  take 
from  the  fire.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites;  pour  in  an  oiled  baking  dish  and 
(Continued  on  adv'g  pages.) 
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MR.  Eniosto 
Tsi'hudin, 
L  u  y  a  b  a  , 
Argentina,  gives 
in  some  recent 
letters  interest- 
ing glimpses  at 
sideline  beekeep- 
ing in  our  south- 
ern sister  repub- 
lic. Mr.  Tscliudin's  chief  work  consists  of 
the  care  of  se\-eral  acres  of  vineyard  and  or- 
chard, peach,  apple,  pear,  apricot,  walnut 
and  even  almond  trees,  all  under  irrigation 
and  all  tilled  with  an  American  horse  culti- 
vator. Comparing  the  bees  to  the  other 
things,  Mr.  Tschudin  considers  that  the  lit- 
tle pets,  as  he  regards  them,  have  given  very 
good  returns  for  the  care  devoted  to  them. 
Sierras  de  Cordoba,  where  this  fruit  and 
bee  farm  lies,  is  a  very  arid  region,  with  ir- 
rigation a  necessity — somewhat  like  south- 
ern California.  Spring  comes,  of  course,  in 
September  and  October,  and  the  bees  build 
up  at  that  time  on  peach  and  orange  bloom. 
A  little  later  comes  the  Algarroba  (a  near 
relative  to  the  mesquite  of  Texas),  with 
sometimes  a  little  nectar  from  alfalfa,  grown 
in  only  a  limited  way.  Then  there  is  not 
much  else  except  wild  vegetation  until  fall, 
coming  in  March  and  April,  brings  in  golden- 
rod  and  a  small  white  aster.  The  honey  is 
amber  with  rather  a  pronounced  aromatic 
flavor,  and  the  surplus  is  sent  to  Buenos 
Aires  in  tin.  Mr.  Tschudin  has  most  of  his 
apiary  in  long-idea  hives.  He  first  tried 
out  two  of  these,  and  it  happened  that  dur- 
ing that  season  he  had  several  weeks  of 
half-sickness,  when  he  found  it  practically 
impossible  to  lift  off  supers  from  the  tiered- 
up  hives,  but  had  no  difficulty  at  all  work- 
ing with  these  two.  He  was  so  pleased  with 
them  that  even  after  becoming  well  and 
strong  again  he  decided  to  use  only  this 
type  for  increase.  In  spite  of  these  hives 
being  made  with  two  or  three  narrow  boards 
running  the  long  way  of  the  sides,  held  to- 
gether by  vertical  cleats,  they  neither  split 
nor  warped,  tho  the  temperature  ran  to  112 
degrees,  that  being  the  hottest  and  dryest 
summer  known  in  that  section.  Mr.  Tschu- 
din uses  Jumbo  frames,  20  or  21  to  the  hive, 
and  finds  a  certain  amount  of  shifting  of 
frames  necessary  for  best  results. 

*  *  * 

Here  is  the  keynote  for  success,  in  side- 
lines or  main  lines,  in  beekeeping  or  other 
work:  "  What's  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. ' '  Now  here  comes  the  season 
of  1918.  We  have  our  chance  again,  a  new 
spring  as  yet  unmarred  by  any  slipshod 
work,  any  procrastination,  any  half-way  do- 
ing of  things.  We  can  make  it  the  best  sea- 
son we  have  yet  had,  perhaps  not  in  honey 
obtained  (that  will  depend  largely  on  things 
without  our  control),  but  at  any  rate  in  per- 
sonal endeavor. 

*  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  those  are  the  longest  long- 
idea  hives  I  ever  saw,  page  17,  January.     I 
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nea'i  the  longest 
a  n  d  largest  I 
ever  saw  p  i  c  - 
tures  of,  never 
yet  having  en- 
countered the 
actual  -hive.  But 
36  Jumbo  frames 
would  naturally 
take  something 
larger  than  a  shoe  box.  I  wish  Mr.  R-edor 
had  given  us  some  idea  of  their  cost.  It 
seems  to  me  these  hives  are  well  worth  try- 
ing for  many  a  side-liner,  esjiecially  women. 
We  hope  to  have  a  few  ourselves  this  year. 

*  *  * 

Other  sideliners  may  be  interested  in  the 
following  on  the  subject  of  division -boards, 
from  Mr.  L.  E.  Webb,  Morganton,  N.  C. 
' '  Division-boards  seem  to  cause  a  lot  of  dis- 
cussion, some  claiming  they  are  useless,  oth- 
ers claiming  they  are  O.  K.  You,  I  believe, 
do  not  use  them."  (I  do  not.)  "  And  so 
far  as  it  applies  to  10-frame  hives,  they  are 
of  little  use,  but  you  just  try  eight-frame 
hives  without  them,  and  see  what  a  mess  of 
bum  combs  you  will  have  on  the  sides. 
There  is  nearly  an  inch  more  vacant  space 
in  the  eight-frame  than  in  the  10-frame 
hives.  But  unless  people  have  used  both, 
they  are  generally  not  aware  of  this  differ- 
ence. The  10-frame  beekeeper  will  be  against 
them  and  the  eight-frame  for  them.  I  don't 
use  them  in  my  10-frame  Jumbos,  and  I  do 
use  them  in  my  eight-frame  hives." 
»  *  * 

y  How  is  this  for  a  bit  of  practical  pa- 
triotism" writes  a  beekeeper  from  Massa- 
chusetts. "  You  know  the  sugar  shortage 
hit  us  here  in  New  England  very  hard  in- 
deed. It  is  weeks  since  any  of 'the  stores 
have  had  any  at  all,  and  only"  the  forehanded 
housekeeper  has  any  to  serve.  While  condi- 
tions were  this  way,  it  became  too  cold  for 
the  bees  to  gather  the  goldenrod  flow.  There 
was  no  sugar  to  be  bought  for  feed.  Having 
some  foul  brood  honey  in  the  crop,  I  could 
not  feed  that  back,  t  happened  to  mention 
at  the  Red  Cross  in  town  one  day  that  sev- 
eral of  my  hives  would  have  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  sugar  shortage.  The  next  day  friends 
got  together  and  collected  amongst  them 
enough  to  carry  the  bees  thru.  Several 
of  the  contributors  I  knew  only  slightly." 

*  *  * 

And  have  you  made  your  spring  plans? 
Have  you  a  fairly  definite  idea  of  what  you 
are  going  to  do  and  how  you  are  going  to 
do  it?  Have  you  ordered  your  supplies  for 
next  season?  How  about  equalizing  stores? 
How  about  equalizing  brood?  Do  you  know 
Dr.  Miller's  rule?  Maybe  he'll"  give  it 
again.  If  you  have  files  of  Gleanings  for  a 
year  or  two,  look  up  some  good  strong  arti- 
cles on  "  Spring  Management."  Or  hunt  it 
up  in  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  Better 
Ftill,  do  both.  There  will  be  still  other  ar- 
ticles appearing,  of  course,  but  you  can't 
read  too  much,  nor  too  often,  nor  too  early. 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST. 


A''™°h  I'".    NORTHERN 

nual    meet-  _,  ,  , 

ing   of   the   Call-  Reported  by 

foriiia    State    Beekeepers'    Association    was 
held  nearly   three   months   ago,   part   of  the 
proceeding's  are  of  such  importance  that  the 
readers  of  Gleanings  living  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state  should  receive  a  short  ac- 
count   thereof.      The    meeting   was   held    at 
Sacramento  on  Nov.  5  and  6,  and  presided 
over  by  B.  B.  Hogaboom  of  Elk  Grove.     The 
principal  topics  discussed  were  those  of  dis- 
ease and  co-operative  marketing.     Dr.  E.  E. 
Phillips  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  gave 
a    lengthy    and    detailed    account    of    both 
American  and  European  foul  brood.     It  will 
be  difficult  to  estimate  the  great  value  de- 
rived from  his  talk,  for  it  became  apparent 
that  thruout  entire  northern  California  there 
existed    much    confusion    among   beekeepers 
when    it    came    to    differentiating    between 
American  and  European  foul  brood.    Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  even  carlot  producers  had 
been  treating  the  former  for  the  latter  dis- 
ease, i.  e.,  by  placing  infected  material  above 
excluders   and  expecting  the  bees   to   clean 
up.     In   addition,   it  was   found   that   many 
bekeepers  firmly  believed  that  European  ulti- 
mately   turned    into    American    foul    brood, 
and  we  owe  much  to  Dr.  Phillips  in  largely 
dispelling,  thru  his  clear,   concise  and  posi- 
tive   statements,    this    erroneous    notion    so 
generally  prevailing  among  beekeepers.     It 
is  easily  explained,  the  writer  believes,  why 
this  wrong  diagnosis  in  the  symptr  ms  of  the 
brood   diseases  has  prevailed.      The   history 
of  northern  California  beekeeping  teaches  us 
that  we  have  had   always  to   contend  with 
American  foul  brood,- practically  every  year, 
in  almost  every  beekeeping  district.    Several 
years    ago,   when   we    had    our    epidemic    of 
European,  its  ravages  were  quick  and  wide- 
spread, and  our  attention  was  drawn  almost 
altogether  to  this  one  disease.     In  its  treat- 
ment during  the  past  few  years  we  have  de- 
stroyed but  few  combs,  and  have  paid  but 
little  attention  to  the  symptoms  of  Ameri- 
can during  the  devastation  wrought  by  Euro- 
pean.    It-  must  become   evident,   then,   that 
the  germs  of  American  foul  brood  have  had 
an  eoccellent  opportunity  to  spread.     Lately 
the   epidemical   character    of    European   has 
considerably  subsided  and  those  beekeepers 
that  are  careful  observers  have  noticed  that 
the  old,  reliable,  hard-to-eradicate,  American 
tvpe  is'again  with  them.    To  further  compli- 
cate the  matter,  not  a  few  cases  have  come 
to  light  where  a  bacteriological  examination 
showed   that  both   American   and   European 
existed  not  only  in  the  same  hive  but  also 
upon  the  same  comb.     There  is  much  need 
for  an  educational  campaign  in  the  matter 
of   brood   disease   diagnosis   and   treatment, 
and  this   subject  will   receive  the  attention 
of  the  northern  California  readers  of  Glean- 
ings in  the  not  distant  future.    Owing  large- 
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]y    to    Dr.    Phil- 
lips'  talk,   many 
of    our    beekeep- 
M.  C.  Richter  g  r  s      hereafter 

will  treat  doubtful  cases  as  if  they  were 
American,  and,  likewise,  those  cases  that  do 
not  respond  readily  to  European  treatment 
will  also  be  handled  as  if  American. 

Colonel  Harris  Weinstock  of  the  State 
Market  Commission  delivered  an  address  on 
"  The  Value  of  Co-operative  Marketing." 
As  a  direct  result  of  Colonel  Weinstock 's 
able  talk  a  resolution  was  passed  which  in 
substance  read  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the 
convention  that  the  beekeepers  of  Californ-a 
should  be  organized  into  an  effective  market- 
ing association  and  that  the  secretary  of  the 
association  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  pro- 
motion committee  which  should  meet  at  an 
early  date  in  Los  Angeles  to  form  and  per- 
fect an  organization  campaign.  (This  com- 
mitte  ^  making  excellent  progress  and  hop':'"! 
to  have  its  plan  of  organization  perfected 
on  Jan.  12.) 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  F.  A.  Alexander, 
of  Ontario  (Mr.  Alexander  is  the  son  of  the 
late  E.  W.  Alexander,  of  Delanson,  N.  Y.) ; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  M.  C.  Richter,  of 
Modesto;  executive  committee,  James  F. 
Kerr,  of  Eamona,  Chas.  F.  M.  Stone,  of  La- 
manda  Park,  J.  C.  McCnbbin,  of  Reedley, 
and  the  president  and  secretary  ex-oflficio. 
*  »  « 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  thru 
its  States  Relations  Service,  sent  us  early 
in  December  a  special  field  agent  in  beekeep- 
ing. Dr.  Phillips,  who  has  supervision  over 
the  various  field  agents  in  beekeeping  thru- 
out the  country,  fortunately  selected  E. 
F.  A^twater  of  Meridian,  Ida.,  for  California 
field  agent.  Mr.  Atwater  is  a  large  pro- 
ducer in  his  home  state,  a  practical  bee- 
keeper, and  is  well  known  thruout  the  coun- 
try generally.  Mr.  Atwater  will  spend  two 
months  of  the  year  as  agent  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  but  he  is  scheduled  to  spend 
the  entire  spring  and  summer  in  California, 
dividing  his  time  between  the  north  and 
the  south.  California  is  a  big  state  and  our 
beekeepers  are  so  widely  scattered  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  to  see  every  one 
of  us.  He  is  at  your  service,  however,  and 
will  answer  to  the  best  of  his  ability  any 
questions  you  see  fit  to  ask  him.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  you  and  your  neigh- 
boring beekeepers  have  a  certain  problem 
that  baffles  you  and,  as  is  quite  frequently 
the  case,  have  no  club  that  can  assist  you  in 
your  troiibles.  You  are  then  at  liberty  to 
write  to  your  special  agent,  explaining  to 
him  your  particular  situation.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  will  come  and  see  you  and 
help  you  solve  your  difiiculty.  A  letter  di- 
rected to  Special  Field  Agent  in  Beekeeping, 
care  of  Division  of  Agricultural  Extension, 
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College  of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  will 
reach  him.  A  special  field  agent  is  con- 
stantly visiting  beekeepers  and  is  learning 
new  "  kinks  "  and  "wrinkles."  He  is  ever 
increasing  his  knowledge  regarding  improv- 
ed methods  of  manipulation,  and  in  many 
other   ways   familiarizing   himself   with    the 

more   up-to-date   phases   of   beekeeping. 

»  »  * 

The  outlook  for  next  season  is  anything 
but  satisfactory.  During  the  past  49  years 
we  have  never  experienced  such  a  dry  sea- 


son. At  the  present  writing  (Jan.  10)  our 
section  of  the  state  has  not  averaged  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  rain  for  the  season,  and  to 
make  matters  worse,  a  cold  north  wind  has 
been  blowing  for  the  past  two  days,  which 
will  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
early  honey  plants.  Fortunately,  most  colo- 
nies went  into  winter  with  ample  stores  but, 
unless  we  have  rain  in  the  very  near  future, 
a  large  portion  of  our  contemplated  spring 
increase  will  never  materialize.  Foothill 
beekeeping  will  suffer  especially. 


w 


l,J-,;!e,i'^  SOUTHERN 

ing  of  Cali-  r>  i  i 

fornia     beekeep-  Reported  by 

ers  in  Los  Angeles,  Dec.  28.  About  175 
people  were  present.  F.  A.  Alexander,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  State  Beekeepers '  As- 
sociation, gave  a  good  talk  on  buying  and 
selling  collectively.  E.  F.  Atwater,  special 
field  agent  for  California,  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  told  us  what  Uncle  Sam  hopes  to  do 
for  the  beekeepers  of  California.  Harris 
Weinstock,  state  market  director,  told  of 
selling  methods  as  carried  on  by  California 
producers  of  walnuts,  almonds,  raisins, 
prunes  and  other  products.  The  problems  of 
these  peofjle  are  much  the,  same  as  those  of 
the  honey-producer.  The  formation  of  lo- 
cal organizations  is  perhaps  the  most  practi- 
cal method  at  the  present  time. 
*  *  » 

Our  eastern  friends  often  do  not  consider 
the  location,  general  conditions  nor  sources 
from  which  the  honey  comes  in  California. 
In  a  state  which  is  over  800  miles  from  north 
to  south  and  over  300  miles  from  east  to 
west,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  great  variation  in 
the  climate  and  flora.  One  man  has  his 
apiary  in  the  great  Imperial  valley  200 
feet  below  sea  level,  where  rain  is  scarcely 
known  and  the  Colorado  river  furnishes  the 
water  supply.  Another,  with  an  apiary  in 
the  Owens  river  valley  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet,  has  many  different  conditions  to 
meet.  Both  depend  largely  upon  alfalfa  for 
their  surplus  honey  and  upon  irrigation  for 
moisture.  In  the  Imperial  valley  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  brush-covered  shed  over  all 
apiaries,  and  the  weather  is  so  hot  that  it 
is  not  considered  profitable  to  produce  comb 
honey.  Often  it  is  too  hot  to  extract  unless 
combs  are  taken  into  the  house  in  the  cool 
of  the  morning.  In  the  Owens  valley  the 
conditions  are  the  reverse,  being  such  that 
they  cannot  produce  extracted  honey  success- 
fully. The  nights  are  cold  and  the  days 
often  so  cool  that  the  honey  is  quite  thick 
and  the  extractor  can  not  throw  it  from  the 
combs  without  tearing  them  to  piec-^s.  In 
the  sage  and  orange  districts  the  bulk  of  the 
croj>  is  sometimes  harvested  by  the  first 
week  in  May,  while  there  is  a  vast  terri- 
tory thruout  the  state  where  the  honey  flow 
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scarcely     begins 
before    the    mid- 

L.  L.Andrews  JJ^     ^^     June. 

Many  apiaries 
are  so  situated  that  the  bees  gather  hon- 
ey at  elevations  from  a  few  hundred 
to  thousands  of  feet,  over  which  the  bloom- 
ing period  is  sure  to  vary  considerably. 
Some  ranges  produce  a  very  fast  flow  of  nec- 
tar, while  others  give  honey  very  slowly. 
Localities  such  as  the  sage  and  orange  dis- 
tricts at  times  produce  honey  almost  as  clear 
as  water,  while  there  are  places  where  a 
good  crop  is  often  harvested  so  dark  that  it 
is  called  "  black-strap  "  or  "bug  juice." 
A  banner  season  in  southern  California  has 
occasionally  produced  more  than  300  pounds 
per  colony  in  large  apiaries.  On  the  other 
hand  I  have  seen  apiaries  of  a  few  colonies 
in  Humboldt  county  (where  our  old  bee- 
keeper friend  H.  E.  Wilder  now  resides) 
which  were  able  to  gather  only  a  very  little 
surplus  honey — perhaps  enough  for  family 
use,  from  five  or  six  colonies. 

*  *  * 

In  looking  thru  some  hives  a  few  days  ago, 
(Dec.  31)  I  found  several  colonies  that  had 
one,  two  and  even  three  frames  with  sealed 
brood  in  patches  as  large  as  your  hand.  All 
colonies  with  good  queens  had  eggs  and  lar- 
vsd.  The  extremely  warm,  sun-shiny  winter 
has  caused  a  very  heavy  consumption  of 
stores.  With  brood-rearing  starting  so 
early,  it  will  be  well  to  look  carefully  to  all 
light  hives  and  see  that  they  have  enough 
honey  to  last  until  spring.  There  has  been 
very  little  rain  this  season;  hills  and  pas- 
tures are  dry. 

*  *  * 

A  company  that  operates  very  largely 
thruout  Utah  and  Idaho  has  shipped  a  car- 
load (300  colonies)  of  bees  to  Eiverside  and 
intends  running  there  largely  for  pound 
packages  and  early  queens  for  their  north- 
ern yards.  Early  queens  and  the  shipping  of 
combless  bees  is  becoming  more  and  more  an 
important  industry  in  California.  Many 
times  the  heavy  winter  loss  thruout  the 
northern  states  can  be  made  good  in  this 
way  and  a  crop  of  honey  produced,  sufiicient 
to  pay  all  expenses  and  leave  a  good  profit. 
Some  pound  packages  received  in  Idaho  as 
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late  as  June  15  produced  60  pounds  of  sur- 
plus extracted  honey  the  past  season. 

A  large  producer,  who  moved  several  hun- 
dred colonies  of  bees  from  the  Imperial 
Valley  to  the  lower  Palo  Verde  Valley  by 
train  and  Ford  with  much  work  and  over 
very  bad  roads,  reports  the  results  not  as 
good  as  with  those  left  in  the  original  lo- 
cality. How  often  many  of  us  think  some 
other  fellow  has,  much  the  best  chances 
when  we  can  do  as  well  right  where  we  are. 
This  question  of  locality  is  all  right,  but  it 
is  very  much  as  a  beekeeper  told  me  a  few 
days   ago.     One   of  his  neighbors   said,   "If 


I  had  your  locations  I  could  make  big  crops, 
too."  Now  this  man  told  me  he  would  glad- 
ly trade  locations  any  time  with  this  same 
beekeeper.  Be  sure  it  is  not  yourself  instead 
of  the  location  that  is  the  weak  point. 
*  »  * 

Jan^iary  is  here  and  no  rain  of  any  conse- 
qu^^nce  over  the  southern  part  of  California 
this  season.  Hills  and  pastures  are  dry,  with 
little  or  no  grass.  Old-timers  say  some  of 
our  best  honey  seasons  have  been  those  years 
when  all  of  the  rain,  practically,  came  after 
New  Year's.  We  will  keep  a  cheerful  heart 
and  hope  it  will  prove  so  in  1918. 


THE  beekeep- 
ers   of    Hen- 
derson   coun- 
ty have  recently 

perfected  a  county  beekeepers'  association. 
Those  who  attended  the  first  meeting  fi-om 
out  of  the  county  were  W.  E.  Jackson,  of 
the  State  Entomologist's  office;  T.  A|  Bow- 
den  and  Campbell,  of  Palestine,  inspector 
and  deputy  of  Anderson  county.  The  pres- 
ence of  foul  brood  has  not  been  determined 
in  Henderson  county,  but  the  beekeepers 
have  taken  wise  steps  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  disease  into  their  county. 
In  addition  to  the  protective  quarantine  the 
inauguration  of  the  Inspection  Service  tends 
to  elimination  of  box  hives,  a  menace  to  the 
industry.  "Where  the  inspection  work  has 
been  introduced  of  late  there  has  been  a 
very  decided  uplift  in  the  beekeeping  indus- 
try in  the  county. 

*  »  # 

There  has  recently  been  encountered  in 
one  of  the  counties  where  inspection  service 
was  contemplated  the  old-time  spirit.  It  is 
a  relief  to  say  that  this  spirit  is  readily 
disappearing  in  this  state,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
it  will  disappear  entirely.  We  have  in  mind 
the  attitude  of  some  who  are  hostile  to  or- 
ganization, co-operation  and  community  up- 
lift. Such  people  take  the  attitude  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  help  those  about  them,  feel- 
ing that  by  so  doing  they  will  bring  more 
honey  into  the  market,  thereby  lowering  the 
price  of  honey,  and  perhaps  flooding  the  mar- 
ket. Such  a  view  is  indeed  very  narrow, 
and  fortunately  it  cannot  persist  long  today. 
It  was  the  popular  view  of  five  years; 
ago  when  a  trifle  excessive  local  production 

meant   disaster. 

*  *  * 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  each  beekeeper  to 
be  considering  spring  activities  in  the  api- 
ary. Of  course,  the  larger  beekeepers  have 
already  made  their  plans  but  too  many  have 
not  yet  thought  of  their  bees.  Those  who 
did  not  give  their  bees  attention  last  fall 
will  not  have  to  worry  now  about  spring 
management.  But  even  with  ordinary  atten- 
tion, there  will  be  some  loss  of  bees  this  year. 


IN  TEXAS 


F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist 

thru     the    winter 


Every  owner 
should  be  anx- 
ous  to  learn  how. 
his  bees  have 
Accordingly,     as 


come 

soon  as  weather  conditions  will  permit 
each  colony  should  be  carefully  examin 
ed.  All  hives  where  the  bees  have  died 
should  be  taken  care  of  and  all  combs  should 
be  protected  from  future  wax  worm  attack. 
Where  stores  are  light  feed  should  be  given. 
There  are  very  few  who  will  have  honey 
available  for  spring  feeding.  In  nearly 
every  case,  sugar  must  be  used.  Under  pres- 
ent conditions  sugar  is  not  generally  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities  except  thru  the 
Texas  Honey  Producers'  Association.  It  is 
indeed  fortunate  that  the  efforts  of  the  as- 
sociation have  been  able  to  secure  for  the 
beekeepers  sugar  for  feeding  purposes. 
Wherever  bees  have  survived  the  winter 
they  should  be  given  all  help  possible.  With 
the  heavy  losses  suffered  last  year  over 
such  a  wide  area,  bees  will  command  an  ex- 
cellent price  this  season.  So,  too,  honey 
prices  are  expected  to  rule  strong. 
*  *  * 

The  adverse  climate  conditions  continue 
over  most  of  the  state.  Only  local  rains 
have  occurred,  and  hardly  enough  to  settle 
the  dust.  A  long  period  of  heavy  rain  is 
necessary  to  make  up  the  great  moisture  de- 
ficiency existing  everywhere.  With  us,  the 
total  rainfall  of  1917  was  15.28  whereas  the 
normal  for  this  locality  is  37.55  inches.  And 
this  deficiency  is  in  addition  to  a  1916  de- 
ficiency. Unusually  cold  weather  prevailed 
thruout  December  in  the  form  of  sudden  and 
decided  ' '  northers  ' '  with  much  high  wind. 
In  view  of  these  continued  adverse  condi- 
tions it  is  necessary  to  take  another  inven- 
tory to  see  where  we  stand  in  the  face  of 
another  season.  In  the  extreme  southern  sec- 
tion the  honey-producing  weeds  did  not  come 
up  last  fall,  but  the  bulk  of  honey  in  this 
section  is  produced  from  trees  and  shrubs 
which  are  as  yet  only  little  affected.  Pros- 
pects in  this  section  remain  very  uncertain 
as  much  depends  on  good  rains  early  in  the 
season  and  no  late  freezes.  Along  the  Gulf 
Coast  conditions  and  prospects  are  anything 
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but  clieerful.  Fall  rains  are  necessary  to 
the  fall  germination  of  the  horseniint,  tlie 
chief  source  of  surplus  honey.  No  horse- 
mint  seed  was  produced  in.  this  section  last 
year.  With  good  spring  rains  mescjuite 
will  yield  well.  Thruout  the  southern  sec- 
tion conditions  and  prospects  for  honity 
jilants  are  equally  as  bad.  If  good  rains 
should  occur  soon  the  shrubs  would  yield 
well.  A  continued  drouth  over  this  area 
would  almost  mean  disaster.  In  cent'al 
Texas  apparently  all  of  the  native  honey 
plants  are  dead,  as  no  seed  was  produced 
this  season.  Much  rain  will  be  needed  in 
this  section.  In  East  Texas  conditions  are 
about  75  per  cent  normal.  This  section  has 
liad  a  few  rains  and  much  of  the  honey  is 
produced  in  lowlands  which  have  not  suf- 
fered from  drouth.  In  North  Texas  the  con- 
ditions of  the  honey  plants  is  about  normal 
but  rain  is  needed  during  the  spring  to  in- 
sure a  surplus  of  honey.  In  the  extreme 
southern  section  the  bees  now  arc  in  good 
condition.  No  feeding  has  been  necessary 
ror  is  any  contemplated.  In  Pecember  pol- 
len was  gathered  from  peach  and  orange. 
In  the  Gulf  Coast  section  feeding  is  being 
done  extensively  in  one  locality;  as  high  as 
25  pounds  of  sugar  has  been  fed  to  a  colony. 
In  the  other  localities  feeding  is  not  being 
done.  In  the  southwest  section  feeding  is  be- 
ing carried  on  extensively  in  one  locality, but 
in  another  locality  the  bees  are  allowed  to 
die.  In  another  locality  feeding  is  contem- 
plated with  those  colonies  that  survive  the 
winter.      In    central   Texas,   no   feeding   has 


been  done  and  none  is  contemplated.  There 
will  be  very  little  if  any  loss  of  bees  in  the 
extreme  southern  section.  More  stores  than 
usual  were  left  with  the  bees  last  fall  to 
insure  against  winter  loss.  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
section  where  feeding  has  been  done,  the  los:-! 
will  be  little  but  in  other  localities  it  will  be 
great.  However,  over  much  of  this  section 
feeding  has  not  been  practiced  and  the  loss 
will  be  heavy.  With  the  unfavorable  fall  con- 
ditions, most  of  the  colonies  went  into  the 
winter  with  entirely  old  bees.  In  east  and 
north  Texas  there  will  be  very  little,  if  any, 
loss.  In  the  extreme  southern  section  but 
few  bees  are  being  offered  for  sale  and  none; 
have  been  sold.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  section 
many  colonies  are  being  offered  for  sale  but 
they  are  weak  in  stores  and  are  not  finding 
many  purchasers.  In  a  few  cases  bees 
are  being  given  away,  to  those  who  will 
feed.  Some  are  holding  to  a  better  price, 
but  are  due  to  be  disappointed,  for,  if  they 
do  not  feed,  the  bees  will  die  before  they  are 
sold.  Thruout  tlie  southwest  section  many 
bees  are  being  offered  for  sale,  but  few  ace 
being  purchased.  In  the  central  section 
many  bees  have  been  offered  for  sale,  but 
few  have  been  fold.  No  bees  have  been 
offerd  for  sale  in  east  and  north  Texas. 


The  Bell  County  Beekeepers'  Association 
has  recently  elected  a  new  officer,  a  publici- 
ty agent.  Today,  in  these  stirring  times  of 
progress,  a  publicity  agent  is  an  essential 
part  of  any  organization. 


NOTES  FROM   CANADA 


T. 


THE     mo n  t  h 
of  December 
just     passed 
has  been  bitterly 

cold  here  in  Ontario — the  weather  man  says 
it  was  the  coldest  December  since  1871,  and 
he  ought  to  know.  At  any  rate,  the  Decem- 
ber just  experienced  was  cold  enough  even 
for  us  fellows  who  are  always  used  to  a 
rigorous  climate.  How  will  it  affect  the 
l)ees'?  Eeally  the  question  is  hard  to  answer 
and  we  will  postpone  the  matter  till  next 
April. 

We  have  just  tumbled  onto  a  nice  easy 
way  to  liquify  cans  of  honey,  provided  you 
have  a  furnace  in  the  house.  Our  furnace, 
like  many  others,  I  presume,  has  a  pit  on 
top  with  about  ten  inches  of  sand  to  prevent 
the  radiation  of  the  heat  into  the  furnace- 
room.  That  sand  is  always  comfortably 
warm  to  the  touch,  but  one  would  not  think 
it  would  melt  a  60-pound  can  of  honey.  How- 
ever, a  few  weeks  ago  a  30-pound  can  was 
placed  on  top  of  this  sand  and  we  were 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  honey  per- 
fectly liquefied  in  three  days.  Since  then  a 
60-pound  can  was  placed  in  the  same  place, 
find  inside  of  five  days  the  honey  was  clear. 
The  beauty  about  the  plan  is  that  it  is  ab- 


L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 

it    never    gets 


solutely  s  a,  f  e 
th^re,  no  matter 
liow  long  the 
honey  is  left,  as 
never  gets  more  than  luke^varra.  The 
continuous  heat,  tho,  doe^  the  trick,  and 
I  have  an  idea  that  honey  would  be 
improved  by  leaving  it  there,  especially 
if  none  too  ripe  when  it  was  extracted.  At 
any  rate,  it  looks  as  tho  we  should  never  go 
back  to  the  hot-water  plan  so  far  as  liquefy- 
ing honey  for  our  own  use  is  concerned. 

*  *  * 

.  In  the  December  Gleanings  we  stated  that 
buckwheat  honey  was  then  worth  two  cts. 
a  pound  more  than  when  we  sold  earlier  at 
13  and  13^^  cts.  The  same  firm  we  sold  to, 
now  quotes  buckwheat  honey  at  17  cts. 
Watch  the  prices  grow. 

*  *  * 

On  page  18,  January  issue,  I  am  made  to 
say,  "  Miller  feeders  with  square  boxes," 
and  it  should  read  ' '  and  square  boxes, ' '  as 
both  types  of  feeders  are  used.  The  square 
boxes  are  still  used  at  one  yard,  as  we  have 
them  yet  in  good  order.  For  feeding  while 
the  weather  is  warm  they  are  all  right — 
simply  place  the  box  on  top  of  the  frames 
in    a    super.      Fill    with    syru]>    and    throw    a 
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handful  of  grass  on  top  to  prevent  bees 
from  drowning.  Cover  top  of  super  well.  If 
the  top  does  not  fit  close  enough,  put  a  sugar- 
sack  over  first — that 's  all  that  is  necessary. 
Don 't   worry   about   robbing. 

*  *  * 

On  page  34  Grace  Allen  mentions  the  fact 
that  she  has  no  particular  love  for  "  crawl- 
ing ' '  bees,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  ' '  that  re- 
minds me."  Some  years  ago  at  a  certain 
outyard  where  we  had  a  very  small  extract- 
ing-house,  a  neighbor  woman  would  be  sure 
to  call  every  time  we  were  extracting.  While 
we  are  always  glad  to  have  people  call,  yet 
there  are  times  when  folks  are  really  in  the 
way;  and  extracting  in  a  small  place,  and 
having  company  sitting  there  for  a  long  time 
watching  operations,  is  not  very  profitable 
and  may  be  annoying.  This  caller  seemed 
to  be  very  fortunate  in  not  getting  stung; 
and,  honestly,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we 
sometimes  wished  she  was  not  so  fortunate. 
One  day  when  coming  in  with  a  load  of 
honey  her  presence  was  missed;  and  inquiry 
from  the  two  helpers  inside  of  the  building 
explained  matters.  They  said  that  "  all  of 
a  sudden  ' '  they  noticed  a  convulsive  move- 
ment on  her  part — a  look  of  agony  on  her 
face,  and  a  sudden  "  well,  I  must  be  going." 
She  never  came  back.  While  we  have  only 
this  circumstantial  evidence,  yet  w&  all 
voted  that  ' '  crawling  ' '  bees  had  been  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  departure.  She  was 
game,  all  right,  for  she  never  even  hinted 
at  the  cause  of  her  speedy  withdrawal. 

MORAL. — Even  "  crawling  "  bees  have 
a  mission  in  life. 

■>;  4f  * 

Mr.  Morley  Pettit,  having  gone  south  for 
the  winter,  has  resigned  the  secretaryship  of 
the  O.  B.  K.  A.  Mr.  P.  W.  Hodgetts,  Par- 
liament Building,  Toronto,  is  now  secretary, 
and  all  business  commi;nications  in  connec- 
tion with  the  association  should  be  addressed 

to  him. 

*  *  * 

Not  exactly  right,  Dr.  Miller,  to  say  that 
I  stated  that  you  use  too  small  a  hive;  for, 
frankly,  1  am  not  sure  of  that,  page  28. 
What  T  tried  to  say  was  that,  for  outdoor 
wintering,  the  8-frame  hive  was  too  small 
unless  made  very  heavy — in  fact,  practically 
solid   in    late    September    or    early   October. 


Of  course  what  was  meant  about  your  not 
finnling,  but  giving  honey  instead,  referred 
to  the  fact  that  you  fed  no  sugar  syrup  but 
]ait  heavy  combs  in  the  hives  instead,  taking 
out  partly  filled  ones  to  make  room  for  the 
full  ones,  just  as  we  did  last  fall  when  we 
exchanged  over  600  such  combs.  As  for  us, 
we  were  heai'tily  disgusted  before  getting 
thriT.  You  want  to  carry  over  two  combs 
of  honey  for  each  hive  for  spring  feeding  if 
necessary;  and  from  the  fact  that  we  seldom 
need  a.ny  for  feeding  in  the  spring,  even 
with  the  8-frame  hives,  we  are  convinced 
that  our  hives  are  heavier  in  the  fall  than 
yours;  for  with  good  cellar  wintering  your 
bees  will  not  use  nearly  as  much  stores  as 
do  our  outdoor-wintering  colonies  in  this 
northern  country.  This  is  especially  true 
if  Mr.  Doolittle's  figures  on  this  question  are 
anywhere  near  right.  I  again  repeat  that 
8-frame  hives  normally  strong  in  bees,  will 
winter  outside  in  very  severe  climates  pro- 
vided the  hives  are  about  solid  with  good  . 
stores  in  the  fall,  but  if  the  8-frame  hives 
are  not  made  heavy  enough,  they  are  decid- 
edly risky  for  outdoor  wintering  in  our  lo- 
cality— or  in  Marengo,  111., — for  that  matter. 
*  *  * 

Mr.  M.-A.-O.,  at  great  risks  I  am  going  to 
comment  very  briefly  on  your  last  sermon  in 
Januarj^  Gleanings.  Please  do  not  rise  to 
call  me  a  friend  till  you  have  read  further. 
It  appears  there  is  a  "  moral  "  to  your  tale, 
so  I  say  ' '  sermon. ' '  When  the  pater  read 
the  sermon  in  question  he  laughed  and  laugh- 
ed, and  then  laughed  again,  until  he  almost 
had  a  pain,  as  they  say,  and  he  recalled  a 
case   where  two   men   actually  acted,  when 

mad,  almost  as  badly  as  the  two  "  f s  " 

did,  as  recorded  among  the  advertising  pages 
of  January  Gleanings.  Then  in  the  evening 
our  13-year-old  lad  got  to  reading  the  same 
story  out  loud;  and  as  he  came  to  some  of 
those  hybridized  cuss  words  a  certain  woman 
of  the  house  was  heard  to  say,  "  I  wonder 
that  Koots  allow  such  stuff  to  be  printed. ' ' 
Needless  to  say,  ' '  yours  truly  "  is  at  pres- 
ent the  victim  of  mixed  emotions,  for,  no 
matter  how  much  one  enjoys  a  good  laugh, 
what  is  a  fellow  going  to  do  when  he  dare 
not  give  vent  to  his  feelings  openly  without 
getting  into  trouble  with  his  wife?  That's 
all. 


THIS  has  cer- 
tainly been 
an  unusual- 
ly cold  winter, 
to  date.  The  bees  had  a  flight  last  week,  and 
every  colony  answered  to  roll  call.  There 
seem  to  be  fewer  dead  bees  in  front  of  tlie 
] lacked  hives  than  the  others.  The  one  excep- 
tion to  this  is  one  colony  of  the  two  facing 
west  in  the  quadruple  case.  Somehow  five 
hives  missed  having  entrance  contractors, 
and  this  was  one  of  them.     Now  it  may  or 


THE   DIXIE   BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


may  not  be  duo 
to  this  lack,  but 
this  colony  has 
been      the      only 

one  of  the  packed  hives  that  shows  as  many 

dead  bees  as  the  unpacked. 


At  the  last  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
the  Davidson  County  Association  this  sub- 
ject of  wintering  was  the  chief  one  dis- 
cussed. And  there  was  the  old  diversity  of 
opinion.    Mr.  Adkisson,  elected  president  for 
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1!)1S,  said  tliat  the  eolonies  in  his  few 
double-walled  hives  came  out  spring  ait:^r 
spring  stronger  than  those  in  the  single- 
walled  hives,Avhieh  convinced  him  of  the  value 
of  protection.  But  whether  results  would 
ever  justify  the  expense  and  labor  of  pack- 
ing cases,  he  wasn  't  prepared  to  say.  Mr. 
Lee,  reelected  secretary-treasurer,  said  that 
liis  bees,  all  in  Danzenljaker  hives,  came  out 
so  strong  in  tlie  spring  that  if  they  were  any 
more  pojnilous  he  would  have  to  fight  early 
swarming,  lie  didn't  want  then  any  stronger 
at  tliat  time. 

This  meeting  of  the  county  association,  by 
the  way,  was  made  particularly  encouraging 
l)y  the  presence  of  the  county  agent,  Edw. 
Thomae,  who  volunteered  to  cooperate  in 
any  way  he  could  to  help  put  the  organiza- 
tion into  a  booming  position,  with  every  bee- 
keeper in  the  county  on  its  list.  That's 
what  we  want;  our  1918  aim — every  bee- 
keeper in  Davidson  county  a  member.  The 
county  home  demonstration  agent  was  also 
present,  and  the  two  city  home  demonstra- 
tion agents  of  Nashville. 
*  »  * 

Eeverting  again  to  winter  packing,  which 
I  don 't  seem  able  to  keep  away  from  (it 's 
like  one  of  those  electrical  machines,  once 
you  take  hold  of  it  you  can't  let  it  drop), 
L.  E.  Webb,  of  Morgantown,  N.  C, 
agrees  with  our  Mr.  Lee  as  to  spring  results 
under  his  own  present  system.  "  Mine  get 
strong  enough  to  swarm  or  be  manipulated, ' ' 
he  writes,  ' '  before  our  climate  will  admit, 
anyway,  and  last  year  my  eolonies  were  just 
crowded  over  the  first  of  April,  and  I 
wouldn  't  have  had  them  stronger  for  pay. ' ' 

I  have  heard  J.  M.  Buchanan  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.,  say  that,  if  his  colonies  came  out  in 
the  spring  with  six  more  or  less  bees  per 
hive,  they'd  swarm  before  locust  bloom. 
Both  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Lee  winter  in 
two  stories.  Contracted  brood  nests  sounds 
reasonable  for  heat  conservation,  and  ap- 
parently many  successful  beekeepers  prac- 
tice that  system.  Yet  here  are  others  who 
find  exactly  the  opposite  method  successful. 
Evidently  everybody  has  to  work  out  his 
own  bees '  salvation. 

Here  are  some  interesting  extracts  from  a 
letter  from  A.  B.  Anthony  of  Sterling,  111.,: 
"  Your  queiy  was  '  to  pack  or  not  to  pack'. 
Do  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Take  the  mid- 
dle ground.  Protect,  but  do  not  pack.  Put 
an  extra  %-in.  wall,  painted  white,  over  your 
bees  without  packing,  and  contract  en- 
trances. ...  In  putting  an  extra  box 
over  your  bees,  you  will  use  consideration, 
and  not  let  the  space  between  be  2  or  3  or 
4  inches.  Make  it  %  in.  To  make  it  much 
more  would  be  something  like  having,  be- 
tween the  plaster  and  the  outside  wall  of 
your  house,  a  four-foot  space,  instead  of 
four  inches.  .  .  .  My  locality  is  much 
colder  than  yours;  seldom  a  winter  but  what 
reaches  20  degrees  below  zero,  and  I  insert 
in  the  •Is-in.  space  corrugated  paper  board. 
.  .  .  On  the  matter  of  overhead  absorb- 
ents I  would  say  it  depends  on  whether  frost 


(more  or  less)  lines  the  inside  of  your  brood 
chamber.  Whether  it  does,  is  a  matter  of 
your  extrenieiit  cold,  amount  of  protection, 
size  of  colony  and  size  of  entrance.  If  no 
frost  accumulates,  a  tight  cover  will  do;  oth- 
erwise safety  comes  surest  with  absorbents. 
Did  frost  stay  on  the  inner  walls  until 
spring,  after  once  freezing,  it  would  prob- 
ably not  do  much  harm.  But  the  temperature 
rises,  possibly  not  to  thawing  outside,  but 
in  the  hive  it  does;  and  bees  are  not  like 
fishes  and  mud  turtles,  but  like  man,  in  that 
they  cannot  stand  dampness,  a  condition  con- 
siderably less  retained  with  tight  covers. 
.  .  Go  ahead  and  pack  your  bees  if  you 
choose.  You  are  safe  so  long  as  they  are 
not  allowed  to  run  short  of  stores.  But  pro- 
tection and  not  packing  is  all  you  need." 

*  *  * 

C.  B.  Palmer  of  Bradshaw,  Neb.,  is  of 
course  not  a  Dixie  beekeeper,  yet  I  cannot 
resist  quoting  also  from  a  recent  letter  of 
his:  "  The  idea  of  you  feeding  sugar  away 
down  south,  and  I  with  honey  to  spare  away 
up  in  this  cold  breezy  state!  Nothing  as  far 
north  from  our  yard  as  the  eye  can  see  to 
break  the  wind  but  a  barb  wire  fence." 

*  *  » 

THE  BEEKEEPERS'  CONVENTION 


In  Washington  and  London^ 

In   Paris   and   in  Rome, 
Are   meetinsrs,    meetings,    meetings, 

Like  this  of  ours  at  home. 

Tliere  men  may  meet  by  hundreds, 
Sometimes   but   three    or   four, 

Tho   sometimes  one  grave  man   alone 
In   silence   walks   the   floor. 

They    talk    of    kings    and    nations, 

Of   war  by  sea   and  land 
And    how    this    army   must   go    on, 

And   how  this  line  must  stand. 

And  how   to  save  the  people, 
And   how   to   bring  to   birth, 

From  pain  and  death,   a  nobler  peace 
Upo'n    a    nobler    earth. 

While   grave  men   thus   are  meeting 

In   Paris  and  in   Rome, 
In    Washington   and   Lon don-to vm, 

We  bee   folk  meet  at  home. 

The  nations  take  no  notice ; 

No   fleet   shall  sail   away, 
No   men  shall  march  or  banner.s   fly 

Because    we   meet    today. 

We  talk  of  swarming  problems, 
And   when   the  clovers  bloom, 

And  how  to  give  at  honey  time 
Unstinted   storing    room. 

And  how  bees  live  thru  winter, 
And  how  they  meet  the  spring — 

The  sun  and  scent  and  pollen  dust 
And   fairy   blossoming. 

Oh^   presidents   and   rulers 

And   ministers    of   state 
And  admirals  and  generals 

ATe   very   grand   and   great. 

We've  had  our  times  of  wishing 
That  we  were  great  as   these — 

I  wonder  if  they  sometimes  wish 
That   they   were   keeping  bees  I 
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p.     C,     Ohio. 

— The    winter 

lias  been   coUl 

in  my  locnl 
ity.  It  began  early 
in  the  s  e  a  is  o  n  , 
along  in  November, 
and  has  been  grow- 
ing steadily  colder, 
followed  by  zero 
weather.       What    is 

going  to  be  the  effect  on  the  bees,  if  any  ?  My  bees 
are  in  dcnible-walled  hives,  on  their  summer  stands, 
but  they  were  short  of  stores,  as  I  could  not  buy 
sugar  to  feed.  Should  I  give  cakes  of  candy  now, 
or  should  I  wait  till  toward  spring?  What  effect 
do  you  think  this  cold  weather  is  going  to  have  in 
the  beginning   of   winter? 

Answer:     Cold,  snappy  weather  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  does  not  do  anything  like 
the   damage   that   it   does   when   the   winter 
starts  ont  warm  and  ends  up  by  being  awful- 
ly   cold.      Under    such    conditions    the    bees 
start  breeding,   and   then  when  really  cold 
weather   sets   in,   both   bees  and  brood   are 
killed,  and  the  results  are  often  disastrous. 
We  do  not  fear  early  cold  providing  it  does 
not  last  too  long.     In  any  ease,  zero  weather 
in  Ohio  is  not  likely  to  last  more  than  a  week 
or  10   days,  when  it  will  be  followed  by   a 
warm   spell.      At    such   times   the   bees   will 
move  over  to  fresh  stores,  and  then  be  ready 
for  another  snap  should  it  come.     What  is 
hard  on  bees  is  too  much  zero  weather  for  a 
month  or  two  at  a  time.     If  the  cluster  con- 
tracts   the    bees    eat    all    the    stores    within 
reach;   and  then,  if  the   cold  continues,  the 
bees  die  of  starvation  because  they  cannot 
move  to  fresh  stores  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme cold.    If,  however,  a  colony  is  strong, 
or  if  it  is  well  packed,  or  both,  the  bees  will 
survive  continuous  zero  weather.  If  a  colony 
would  starve  otherwise,  give  a  cake  of  candy 
even  in  cold  weather.  Be  careful  not  to  break 
the   cluster   during   extremely  cold  weather. 
Candy   should  be   made   according  to   direc- 
tions given  in  the  text-books,  and  placed  on 
the   top   of   the   frames.     Under   no   circum- 
stances  should   the  brood-nest  be   disturbed 
while   it   is   cold.      If   one   happens   to   have 
combs  of  sealed  stores,  one  of  these  can  be 
laid  on  top  of  these  in  place  of  the  slab  of 
candy,  after  which  packing  material  is  put 
on  top.     In  the  spring,  when  the  first  warm 
day  comes  that  the  bees  can  fly,  colonies  may 
be  opened  up  to  give  stores  and  to  repack. 
Sugar    can   be    obtained   by   writing   to    the 
Tood  Administration,  Washington,  and  ask- 
ing for  a  permit  on  the  basis  of  about  two 
pounds    of    sugar    per    colony.      This    permit 
should  be  secured  now,  but  not  used  till  the 
sugar  is   actually   needed.     Should   the   cold 
weather   continue,   without   any   let-up,    and 
the  bees  are  not  sufficiently  packed,  or  are 
too    weak,   we    advise    f)utting   them    in    the 
cellar,  even  if  it  is  mid-winter  and  down  to 
zero.     We  have  done  this  many  times  to  ad- 
vantage. 

.T.  B.  M.,  Mississippi. — I  noticed  that  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips,  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington, 
advises  beekeepers  in  the  South  to  pack  their  bees. 
Jtjs   the   universal   rule    around   here  to   winter   in 
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i-ingle-  walled  hives, 
and  we  winter  suc- 
cessfully. What  do 
you  think  of  such 
advice  ? 

Answer:  We 
do  not  know 
posiively  but  we 
feel  sure  that 
many  bees  in  the 
South  are  weakened  by  the  want  of  suitable 
protection.  We  would  have  all  apiaries  in  a 
shielded  localitj^,  and  we  believe  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  have  some  packing — a  divi- 
sion-board on  each  side  of  the  brood-nest 
with  a  super  containing  leaves  on  top.  While 
the  murcury  does  not  drop  very  low  in  the 
southern  states,  there  are  many  days  of 
chilly  weather  there.  When  colonies  are 
properly  packed,  the  brood  will  be  very 
much  better  protected.  Bees  can  breed  in 
the  southern  states  nearly  every  month  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  it  is  always  an  advan- 
tage to  protect  the  brood.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  advice  of  the  Government  represen- 
tative is  right.  Try  out  this  advice  by  hav- 
ing some  colonies  packed  and  leaving  some 
unpacked^  and  report  the  result. 

W.  E.  O.,  Colorado. — I  moved  into  this  state  two 
or  three  years  ago.  I  discovered  that  beekeepers 
here  winter  in  single-walled  hives,  notwithstanding 
the  mercviry  is  sometimes  below  zero.  Would  it  be 
an   advantage  to  use  double-walled  hives? 

Answer:  It  probably  would;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  necessary  to  pack  in  your  climate 
with  its  dry  atmosphere  and  its  bright  sun- 
shine as  in  a  locality  where  the  temperature 
goes  down  to  zero  and  stays  there  when  the 
sky  is  overcast  with  dull  leaden  clouds  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  The  dry  atmosphere  of 
Colorado,  with  its  bright  sunshine,  bringing 
the  temperature  up  to  a  little  below  freez- 
ing during  the  daytime,  renders  this  method 
of  packing  less  necessary.  But  windbreaks, 
where  they  can  be  secured,  are  an  advan- 
tage; and  it  is  our  opinion  that  at  least  a 
moderate  amount  of  packing  will  do  no 
harm,  and  probably  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  protecting  brood  in  the   spring. 

F.  J.  R.,  Minnesota. — Does  deep  snow  piled 
around  colonies  do  any  harm?  If  not,  is  it  an  ad- 
vantage? Would  you  advise  shoveling  s-now  around 
the  hives  and  up  against  the  entrance? 

Answer:  We  always  like  to  see  the  snow 
around  and  on  top  of  the  hives.  Even  if 
the  hives  are  out  of  sight,  no  particular  harm 
is  done  if  the  snow  is  dry  and  light.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  warm  breath  of  the  bees 
will  melt  the  snow  around  the  entrance.  As 
the  warm  air  ascends  it  melts  the  snow  away 
from  the  front  of  the  hive,  leaving  a  gap 
half  an  inch  or  more  deep  from  the  top  clear 
down  to  the  entrance.  But  when  the  snow 
melts  and  runs  down  into  the  entrances,  and 
freezes,  there  is  sure  to  be  trouble.  But  a 
powerful  colonj^  will  usually  give  off  enough 
heat  to  prevent  such  freezing.  As  to  the 
question  whether  one  should  pile  snow  in 
front  of  the  entrances,  we  would  advise  it, 
if   the   weather  is   extremely   cold   and   the 
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wind  is  blowing.  F.su;il!y  the  wind  will 
scattor  snow  all  around  the  hives;  but  we 
would  never  pile  wet  or  soggy  snow  around 
the  entrances.  A  lot  of  fluffy  snow,  or  snow 
that  falls  in  extremely  cold  weather,  will  do 
no  harm. 

L.  O.  P.,  Elorida. — I  moved  into  Florida  this 
winter  and  bonsjht  a  few  colonies  of  bees;  but  some 
red  and  some  black  ants  seem  to  be  making  some 
trouble.     What  should  I  do  in  such  a  case? 

Answer:  We  would  advise  putting  the 
hives  up  on  posts  and  putting  around  the 
posts  some  smeary  and  sticky  substance  like 
tar.  Setting  the  hive  on  four  legs,  each  leg 
in  a  little  dish  of  water,  is  often  practiced. 
The  ant  nuisance  in  the  southern  states  is 
serious  only  in  certain  localities.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  abated  by  having  a  flock  of 
chickens.  The  large  red  ants  that  live  in 
the  trunks  of  trees  are  particularly  ferocious 
to  man  and  beast  as  well  as  to  bees.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  practical  to  hunt  out  the 
nests  and  destroy  them  with  bisulphide  of 
carbon. 

J.  C.  M.,  Indiana. — In  view  of  the  shortage  of 
sugar  would  it  be  possible  to  use  srrape  sugar,  glu- 
cose, or  Karo  ?  I  can  buy  plenty  of  Karo,  but  only 
a  very  limited  quantity  of  sugar. 

Answer:  We  tried  feeding  raw  glucose 
years  ago,  but  we  could  not  get  the  bees  to 
take  it.  Bees  will  eat  commercial  grape 
sugar,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  cause  dysentery 
in  the  spring.  It  is  not  a  good  winter  food. 
We  should  be  afraid  of  Karo  because  it  con- 
sists of  a  large  percentage  of  glucose  as 
compared  with  cane  sugar.  It  might  work 
all  right,  however,  in  preventing  starvation 
in  the  spring.  We  would  advise  trying  it. 
The  glucose  in  Karo  may  be  of  a  superior 
quality — it  probably  is.  The  presence  of  the 
cane  sugar  would  probably  insure  the  bees 
taking  it  down  into  the  hive. 

J.  E.  H.,  Michigan. — Some  three  or  four  years 
ago  you  told  how  you  put  four  and  five  frame  colo- 
nies in  the  cellar  along  in  January,  and  built  them 
up  to  10-frame  colonies  by  April.  How  did  you 
do  this? 

Answer:  In  order  to  make  bees  breed  in 
the  cellar  the  conditions  must  be  just  right. 
The  temperature  should  be  somewhere  about 
40  or  45  degrees,  and  the  ventilation  nearly 
perfect.  During  the  latter  part  of  January 
cakes  of  hard  candy,  if  set  on  top  of  the 
clusters,  may  be  given.  The  bees  will  ap-^ 
propriate  this  sweet  very  slowly,  and  start 
breeding  providing  the  cellar  temperature 
is  not  too  low.  Contrary  to  the  general 
belief,  young  bees  do  not  necessarily  need 
a  flight;  but,  if  cellar  conditions  are  bad, 
or  if  the  stores  are  poor  in  qu^ility,  there  will 
be  dysentery  and  -the  bees  will  die. 

The  experiment  of  breeding  in  the  cellar 
is  risky,  unless  conditions  are  good.  More- 
over, bees  won  't  breed  when  sealed  combs  or 
stores   are    given. 

Making  bees  breed  in  the  cellar  is  a  nice 
operation  and  we  would  not  advise  the  average 
beginner  to  attempt  it  except  on  a  few  colo- 
nies; and  then  if  there  should  be  flight  days 
out  doors,,  those  colonies  should  be  given  a 


(light  and  set  back  again  after  it  has  turn- 
ed  cool. 

F.  A.  B.,  New  York. — My  beeis  in  tlie  cellar  are 
flying  out  and  dying  on  the  floor.  UTiey  keep  com- 
ing out,  and  there  is  now  about  an  inch  of  dead 
bees  on  the  floor.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to 
stop  it? 

Answer:  Your  cellar  is  probably  too  warm, 
with  insuflicient  ventilation.  The  remedy 
for  bees  flying  out  is  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and 
a  lowering  of  the  temperature  down  to  45  or 
50.  If  the  cellar  is  too  cold,  running  down  to 
38  or  ,30  or  lower,  bees  in  their  efforts  to  kee]) 
warm  become  uneasy  and  fly  out  on  the  cel- 
lar floor,  and,  of  course,  die.  With  plenty 
of  fresh  air  the  temperature  may  go  up  as 
high  as  60;  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  it  be- 
tween 45  and  50 — fresh  air,  either  continu- 
ously or  given  at  night.  All  daylight  should 
be  shut  out — keep  it  dark. 

Avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  disturbing  the 
bees  in  the  cellar.  If  they  begin  to  show 
signs  of  dysentery  toward  spring,  set  the 
soiled  hives  out  during  the  first  warm  day 
when  bees  can  fly,  and  set  them  back  again 
after  they  have  had  their  flight. 

W.  C.  J.,  Idaho. — What  is  the  reason  that  some- 
times bees  in  single-walled  hives  in  an  exposed 
location  winter  better  than  other  bees  in  double- 
walled  hives  in  a  protected  location  ? 

Answer:  This  is  hard  to  answer.  Lack  of 
protection  and  exposure  in  exceptional  cases 
of  successful  wintering  do  not  prove  that 
such  conditions  are  good  for  wintering.  A 
man  may  drink  whisky  all  his  life,  and  yet 
live  to  be  80  years  old;  but  that  does  not 
prove  that  whisky  promotes  health  and 
longevity.  It  is  the  exception  that  proves 
the  rule.  The  colonies  in  single-walled  hives 
in  an  exposed  location  may  have  been  made 
up  largely  of  young  bees  on  good  stores, 
while  those  in  the  double-walled  hives  in  the 
protected  location  may  have  been  made  up 
of  old  bees  on  stores  of  inferior  quality. 
That  being  the  case,  it  can  be  very  easily 
explained  why  the  first-mentioned  bees  came 
thru  in  better  condition. 

J.  M.  C,  Alabama. — I  recently  moved  into  this 
state.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  wintering 
problem    in   the    South.      Is   this   so? 

Answer:  Indeed  there  is  a  wintering 
problem  in  the  South.  There  is  great  dan,- 
ger  of  starvation  and  of  robbing.  When  the 
bees  can  fly  out  almost  every  day  they  are 
inclined  to  breed.  Breeding  causes  bees  to 
go  for  water  and  pollen.  Many  are  lost  on 
these  trips,  with  the  result  that  the  colony 
gradually  dwindles.  Sometimes  the  hatching 
bees  just  about  make  up  for  the  lost  bees  go- 
ing to  the  field  to  get  pollen  and  water.  In 
any  case,  stores  are  used  very  rapidly — much 
more  so  than  in  the  North.  A  good  colony 
in  the  Southern  states  requires  about  twice 
as  much  honey  or  syrup  as  a  colony  in  the 
North.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  that  the 
owner  of  the  bees  look  into  his  hives  every 
now  and  then  to  see  if  the  bees  are  in  dan- 
ger of  starvation  or  are  dwindling  down  to  a 
small  cluster. 
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lb  see  a  queen-breeder 
rear  queens  he 

can  bo6b, 
ueensin  hi5  rin^er6 
^  queens  ir\  a  ca^Je, 

He  shall  have  queen  bees 
of  every  ape 


Diddle  diddle  Vumplmp,  Pfy  son  John 
(vent  lathe  Bee-yard  uuith  his  gloves  on, 
Best  coat  off  and  bee-veil  on, 
diddle  diddle  dumpling,  My  son  John, 


How  to  Winter  Bees     My  method  of  winter- 
bv  Burying.  ing  is  to  bury  mv  bees. 

On  Nov.  15,  1913,  I 
buried  14  hives.  After  spending  the  winter 
in  Scotland  I  returned  and  about  Apr.  10 
took  out  my  bees  and  found  all  in  good 
condition,  one  hive  even  swarming  as  early 
as  May  24.  In  general  I  have  had  fewer 
dead  bees  from  my  buried  colonies  than  from 
those  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

In  preparing  for  winter,  I  make  a  stand 
five  inches  high,  44  inches  wide  and  28  feet 
long.  This  is  made  of  three  boards.  The 
outside  ones  are  10  inches  wide  and  the 
center  one  is  12  inches  wide.  Under  the 
boards  and  at  right  angles  to  them  are  placed 
blocks,  about  three  feet  apart,  so  that  the 
weight  of  the  hives  will  not  bend  down  the 
boards.  Having  arranged  the  stand,  the 
hive  bottoms  are  removed  and  the  hives 
placed  on  the  stand  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other.  All  the  entrances  are  at  the  center 
of  the  12-ineh  plank,  and  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  hives  are  at  the  outer  edges  of  the 
two  10-inch  planks.  At  the  inner  end  of 
the  two  rows  of  four  hives  each,  is  placed 
a  perpendicular  air  pipe,  4  ft.  long  and  3  ins. 
in  diameter,  thus,  connecting  the  air  space 
with  the  outer  air.  Next  two  rows  of  eight 
hives  each  are  placed  in  the  same  way  and 


then  another  4-foot  airpipe.  Two  more  rows 
of  four  hives  each  fill  the  stand.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  hay  or  straw  and 
eight  inches  of  ground  on  top.  The  two 
pipes  mentioned  give  plenty  of  ventilation 
for  the  32  colonies.  A  high  and  dry  loca- 
tion should  be  chosen  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  water  getting  under  the  hives  in 
the  spring. 

This  year  I  have  67  colonies  which  I 
buried  Nov.  23.  One  stand  has  32  hives  and 
the  other  35.  In  December  the  snow  was 
about  two  feet  deep  around  the  stands. 

Winchester,  Ont.  N.  SUMMERS. 


A  Spraying  Solu-  Hark  ye,  all  who  have 

tion  Not  Fatal.  suffered    from    the    in- 

considerate spraying 
by  city  or  town  officials;  all  ye  who  have  lost 
bees  and  honey,  yea,  who  have  lost  even 
hopes  of  future  share  in  the  good  things  of 
the  earth  going  to  waste  in  the  flowers 
around  about  because  of  the  bullheadedness 
of  public  servants  who  learn  not,  care  not 
and  shoulder  their  respective  ways  thru  mat- 
ters over  delicate  for  their  comprehension. 
All  ye,  read  the  following  from  a  public  of- 
ficial of  quite  another  kind,  and  take  hope 
again.  Also,  show  it  to  your  own  officials, 
first  discretely  cutting  off  this  preface  which 
is  intended  for  your  eyes  alone,  and  the 
reading  of  which  by  said  officials  might 
cause  a  moral  obfustication  and  strabismus 
and  various  other  mental  and  physical  ills 
with  sonorous-sounding  names  and  shorter 
meanings,  sometimes  compressed  into  one 
curt  phrase — ' '  sheer  cussedness. ' ' 

Optimistic  tho  the  letter  be,  and  worthy 
of  all  praise  from  its  spirit  of  helpful  co- 
operation, the  last  word  on  safety  hasn  't 
been  spoken  yet,  as  there  is  still  room  for 
further  perfection  in  the  mixture,  or  so  I  am 
told.  But  it  surely  does  help,  and  I  hope  will  en- 
courage other  sprayers  to  experiment  further 
in  their  turn,  until  a  perfect  spray  in  effect 
and  safety  has  been  found. 

Here  is  the  letter,  received  by  me  from 
Wm.  H.  Colton,  forest  commissioner  of  the 
beautiful  city  of  Newton,  Mass.: 

"Dear  Mr.  True: — I  was  very  glad  to  Iiear  from 
you  attain  regarding  the  possibility  of  keeping-  hone  •- 
bees  without  danger  of  losing  them  thru  the  spray- 
ing of  trees  with  arsenate  of  lead. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  after  two  years' 
experimenting  with  the  solution  which  we  have 
added  to  our  arsenate  of  lead  spraying  material, 
we  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  the  effect  on  honey-lees 
in  that  locality  has  not  been  detrimental.  I  have 
not  heard  from  any  of  the  beekeepers  in  Waban 
as  yet  regarding  the  results  of  our  1917  spraying 
but  have  concluded  that  '  no  news  is  good  news,' 
and  that  there  were  no  fatalities  this  year  from 
our  spraying.  Last  year  I  kept  in  pretty  close 
touch  with  them  and  in  spraying  with  this  solution 
mentioned  they  all  reported  favorably  regarding  it. 
I  am  planning  to  use  the  same  solution  the  coming 
year   and  think   that   you   will   be   safe   in   trying   to 
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keep  bees  again.  I  certainly  hope  that  if  you  do 
stait  again,  you  will  have  success  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  am  ready  to  do  all  I  can  to  help  you  and  at 
the  same  time  perform  the  duties  which  are  a  neces- 
sary  adjunct  to  my  office." 

All  ye  beekeepers,  take  notice. 

JOHN  PEESTON  TEUE. 
Boston,   Mass. 

[Can't  you   tell  us  what  the   solution  is? 
Or  is  that  a   secret   formula?— Editor.] 
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An  Exhibit  That  October  18  to  23,  1917, 

Was  a  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 

Great  Success.  celebrated     its     100th 

birthday;  and  in  get- 
ting up  a  suitable  celebration  the  centennial 
committee  asked  the  writer  to  get  the  bee 
men  together  and  exhibit  honey  and  oees- 
wax.  But  when  the  few  beemen  got  to- 
gether they  decided  to  show  not  only  honey 
and  beeswax,  but  to  get  up  a  bee  exhibit. 
With  the  help  and  encouragement  of  Glean- 
ings and  other  publications,  we  got  our  ex- 
hibit under  way.  The  display  consisted  of 
bees,  wax,  honey,  one-frame  nuclei  of  three- 
banded  and  golden  bees,  a  full  eight-frame 
glass  hive  with  a  super  of  honey  on  top,  and 
a  collection  of  queens  of  every  race  that 
could  be  secured  at  this  season  of  the  year 
and  in  this  locality. 

W.  H.  Laws  of  Beeville,  Tex.,  and  W.  H. 


Milam,  of  Moore,  Tex.,  both  managed  to  be 
present  to  assist  in  demonstrating.  Besides 
acting  as  judge  and  helping  to  demonstrate, 
Mr.  Laws  also  brought  one  of  his  finest 
golden  queens  and  gave  her  as  a  prize  in  the 
contest,  which  was  won  by  J.  W.  Rice,  with 
his  big  glass  hive  of  bees.  As  Mr.  Laws 
judges  bees  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
he  could  hardly  be  -expected  to  contribute  a 
fine  breeding  queen  at  each  place,  but  this 
happens  to  be  his  own  home  town. 

The  bee  exhibit  was  about  the  most  talk- 
ed-of  feature  at  the  centennial  and  it  kept 
one  or  two  men  busy  constantly  answering 
questions  and  helping  people  to  find  a  queen 
bee. 

The  colored  population  held  their  part  of 
the  centennial  in  their  own  part  of  town, 
where  they  have  a  street  with  every  line 
of  business  run  by  members  of  their  own 
race.  At  the  request  of  their  committee, 
Mr.  Milam  and  the  writer  took  several  glass 
cages  containing  bees,  queens,  etc.,  and  talk- 
ed bees  for  the  colored  people.  I  never  ap- 
peared before  a  more  interested  and  respect- 
ful audience.  This  kind  of  friendly  separa- 
tion of  the  races  works  satisfactorily  to  both 
races  here. 

The  farm  demonstrators  were  so  well  pleas- 
ed with  the  educational  feature  of  the  bee- 
keepers' exhibit  that  they  arranged  with 
Tne  to  take  most  of  the  display  to  the  Green- 


A  very  successful  exliibit  at  Ft.   Smith,  Ark.,   centennial,   and  those  who  made  it. 
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wood,  Ark.,  fair  the  following  week  and 
talk  bees.  This  fair  was  just  like  Fort  Smith 
ill    most   respects.  As  a  direct  result 

of  this  exhibit,  the  Fort  Smith  high  school 
has  purchased  a  hive  of  bees  and  started  a 
class  in  apiculture. 

The  accompanying  photograph  shows 
some  of  the  prize  winners  at  Fort  Smith  and 
their  displays. 

The  boy  on  the  left  is  Harry  Davis, 
age  15  years,  the  youngest  exhibitor.  Next 
is  W.  J).  Strong.  Third  from  the  left  is  E. 
J.  Cline,  and  next  to  him  is  J.  W.  Rice,  who 
won  several  prizes.  Fifth  is  W.  H.  Laws, 
the  judge.  At  the  end  is  H.  P.  Gannaway, 
the  dean  of  the  beemen  of  this  vicinity.  Mr. 
Gannaway  is  probably  the  largest  producer 
of  comb  lionev  in  this  county. 
•     Ft.  Smith,  Ark.  E.  J.  CLINE. 


C£= 


How  Much  More  On  page  941,  Dr.  C.  C. 

Extracted  Than  Miller   seems   to   think 

Comb  Honey.  the  claim  that  colonies 

run  for  extracted  hon- 
ey will  produce  50  to  100  per  cent  more 
honey  than  when  run  for  comb,  isn  't  any- 
thing more  than  loose  guessing.  We  suppos- 
ed this  was  common  knowledge.  At  any 
rate,  in  our  old  location  in  Minnesota  and 
our  present  one  in  Montana,  we  have  proved 
to  our  own  satisfaction  that  this  is  a  fact. 
Corvallis,  Mont.        FRANK  MORGAN. 


When  Introducing,     In  an  editorial,  Septem- 
Why  not  Daub  ber  15,  1916,  the  philos- 

Eees  Alone,  and  ophy     of     the     daubed 

not  the  Queen?  queen  is  admirably  giv- 

en in  th^se  words: 
' '  The  general  spill  and  apparent  ruin  of 
the  combs  so  diverts  the  attention  of  the 
bees  that  the  queen  is  forgotten. ' '  Some 
people  will  object  to  this  method  of  queen 
introduction  on  the  score  of  injury  done  to 
the  queen  by  her  honey  bath.  We  all  know 
that  when  honey  is  spilled  over  the  combs  a 
bee  or  two  will  sometimes  be  drowned;  and 
even  if  the  queen  escapes  with  her  life 
she  may  not  be  any  the  better  for  her  rough 
experience.  I  don  't  see  why  the  bees  that 
are  cleaning  up  a  catastrophic  mess  should 
not  forget  a  dry  queen  as  well  as  one  that 
has  become  an  anima^ted  honey  "blob." 
Why  not  pour  the  honey  in,  and  then  (or 
very  soon  after)  release  the  queen  dry'?  I 
don  't  think  much  of  the  strange-odor  theory, 
but  the  odor  of  evaporating  honey  would  cor- 
lect  the  smell  of  a  strange  queen  quite  as 
well  as  her  actual  immersion. 

I  was  astonished  to  learn  from  A.  C.  Miller 
that  a  bee  takes  only  ten  trips  for  honey  in 
a  day.  Astonished  as  I  was,  I  soon  saw 
that  what  he  said  was  true.  Take  a  hive  of 
forty  thousand  bees — that  is,  a  moderately 


strong  one  that  would  cast  a  five  -  pound 
swarm.  You  can  count  the  number  of  bees 
that  fly  out  every  minute;  and  I  find  that 
when  things  are  pretty  busy  they  number 
200.  That  is  12,000  an  hour,  and  96,000  in 
a  working  day  of  eight  hours — a  fair  length 
of  day  when  allowance  is  made  for  compara- 
tively slack  hours  morning  and  evening.  If 
we  presume  that  each  bee  takes  ten  trips 
this  will  give  a  working  force  of  about  ten 
thousand  bees,  which  seems  about  right. 
The  man  who  imagines  that  each  bee  takes, 
say,  twenty  trips  a  day,  will  have  to  say 
that  there  are  only  five  thousand  gatherers 
in  such  a  hive,  which,  as  Euclid  would  say, 
is  absurd.  G.  G.  Desmond. 

Sheepscombe,   England. 


CC: 


Make  It  Now  if  This  wheel-barrow  was 

You  Need  It  Next         manufactured      by      a 
Season.  friend  of  mine,  W.  R. 

Pennock  of  Stouffville, 
Ont.,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  beekeeper, 
is  also  an  expert  mechanic.  This  barrow  is 
the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen, 
for  while  quite  light,  weighing  less  than  40 
pounds,  yet  it  is  very  strong.  By  simply  re- 
moving a  cotter  pin  and  shifting  rods  so  as 
to  give  you  a  different  leverage,,  the  barrow 
can  be  made  to  carry  a  heavy  load  and  still 
retain   its   resiliency.      For   ordinary   use   it 


A  very  handy  wheelbarrow. 

will  carry  three  full  10-frame  supers;  but  by 
making  the  shift  mentioned,  a  much  heavier 
load  can  be  handled  easily.  Mr.  Pennock 
has  made  quite  a  few  of  these  barrows  this 
season  and  every  user  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  is  enthusiastic  as  to  its  merit.  The 
picture  shown  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  gen- 
eral   construction. 

Markham,  Ont.  J.  L.  BYER. 


Unfinished  Sec-  In  The  Domestic  Bee- 

tions  of  Previous  keeper  for  January,  p. 

Season  13,  Floyd  Markham,  of 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  says: 
' '  No  one  can  produce  fancy  honey  nor  even 
No.  1,  in  sections  that  have  drawn  comb  in 
them  from  the  season  before. ' '  What  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  in  regard  to  drawn 
comb  in  sections?  I  really  thought  that  I 
was    fortunate    in    having    so    much    drawn 
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comb  for  next  season.  I  extracted  all  that 
were  partly  filled,  and  am  using  them  for 
baits  for  first  supers,  placing  four  on  each 
side  of  the  super.  C.  V.  Rice. 

Lawrence,    Mich. 

[There  seems  to  be  a  general  belief  that 
sections  containing  fully  drawn  combs  of 
the  previous  season,  and  which  are  filled 
with  honey  the  second  year,  are  not  as  nice 
as  those  sections  containing  new  comb  filled 
with  honey  of  the  same  season.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  may  lie  in  the  fact  that  the 
cappings  do  not  join  as  well  upon  combs  of 
the  previous  season  as  upon  comb  of  the 
current   season. 

The  late  B.  Taylor,  of  Minnesota,  over- 
came the  difficulty  by  melting  down  the  cell 
walls  to  about  half  depth.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  a  little  device  which  he  called  a 
eomb-leveler.  A  hot  plate  a  little  smaller 
than  the  inside  of  the  section  was  placed 
against  the  comb  on  one  side;  and  when  the 
other  side  was  leveled  down  the  section  was 
ready  to  be  given  back  to  the  bees.  Mr. 
Taylor  claimed  that  comb  honey  from  such 
drawn  combs  was  fully  equal  to  any  other, 
with  the  further  advantage  that  the  bees 
entered  supers  containing  them  much  more 
readily  than  supers  containing  full  sheets, 
and  in  this  he  was  probably  right. — Ed.] 


102  Barrels  From  The  picture  shows  one 

One  Porto  Rican  of    my    three    apiaries. 

Apiary.  It    is    located    in    the 

Bario  de  Lares,  Porto 
Rice.  From  this  apiary  in  1914  I  secured 
the  large  amount  of  102  50-gallon  barrels  of 


A  Successfu]  Apiary  in  Porto  Rico, 
honey.  However,  owing  to  the  heavy  winds 
that  almost  totally  destroyed  the  flowers,  the 
crops  in  1915  and  1916  were  very  light, 
hardly  paying  expenses.  This  year  the  crop 
is   to  barrels. 

Lares,  Porto  Rico.         S.  COLOM  SOTO. 


THE  BACK  LOT  BUZZER 
Uncle  Benny  Sottrioeed  has  fixed  the  hole  in  his  fence  at  last.     Been  that  way  ever  since  his  netighhor 
went  through  it  when  the  hybrids  swarmed     last   si'.mme)'!.      Uncle   Benirry   says   it    wasn't    right,    th'    fellen 
shouldn't  have  been  in  such  a  hurry,  he  ouOht  to  have  gone  around  by  the  gate. 
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//yyOVH  ad- 
j[  vice  to  or- 
der sup- 
plies  early 
should  be  print- 
ed in  caps. ' '  — 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips to  Editor  E. 
E.  Eoot,  Jan.  4. 

' '  Being  single,  I  was  subject  to  the  first 
military  call,  but  made  a  claim  for  exemp- 
tion on  the  ground  of  the  importance  of  hon- 
e.y  production  to  the  nation,  which  claim, 
altho  without  precedent  in  this  military  dis- 
trict, was  granted  '  so  long  as  I  continue 
producing  honey  in  goodly  quantities. '  ' ' — 
E.  C.  Fretz,  Forest,  Ont.,  Nov.  29,  1917. 

• '  Have  to  sell  my  bees.  Have  been  draft- 
ed into  the  army." — L.  L.  Fereber,  Co.  B., 
118  Inf.,  30th  Div.,  U.  S.  A.,  Camp  Sevier, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

' '  With  three  sons  enlisted  and  the  other 
rejected  for  service  but  now  working  in  the 
United  States  Navy  Yard,  there  is  need  of 
rigid  economy.  My  bee  helper  has  quit  the 
city  letter-carrier  service  and  expects  to  be 
with  the  '  Eegulars  '  on  Atlantic  Coast  soon. 
Will  renew  our  bee  interest  when  a  lasting 
peace  shall  have  been  won. ' ' — Clark  S.  Fuge, 
Oregon  City,  Ore.,  Dec.  24. 

' '  I  never  enjoyed  work  more  in  my  life 
and  never  had  a  better  appetite. 
The  recent  freeze  killed  many  fish.  I  saw 
two  girls  carrying  so  many  big  fish  on  a  pole 
that  they  had  to  stop  and  rest  every  few 
rods,  and  a  man  had  a  wheelbarrow  full. ' ' — ■ 
A.  I.  Eoot,  Bradentown,  Fla.,  Jan.  5. 

' '  Open  windows  while  breakfasting,  flow- 
ers blooming,  spring  bulbs  already  up,  garden 
peas  six  inches  high.  Come  west,  young 
man."— E.  J.  Ladd,  Portland,  Ore.,  Dec.  26. 

' '  Now  having  a  temperature  from  four  to 
ten  degrees  below  zero  and  one  foot  of  snow 
covering  the  ground.'' — Watson  Allen,  Ber- 
nardville,  N.  J.,  Dec.  29. 

' '  Have  read  Gleanings  since  its  first  is- 
sue. Happy  New  Year. ' ' — F.  H.  Cyrennius, 
Oswego,   N.  Y.,   Dec.   31. 

' '  I  will  never  forget  an  armful  of  old 
Gleanings  dated  from  wind-mill  days  till 
along  in  the  80 's,  given  me  by  an  old  neigh- 
bor. I  carried  some  of  them  in  my  jiockets 
and  when  the  team  was  resting  from  drag- 
ging I  enjoyed  some  of  the  happiest  mo- 
ments. The  team  never  told  tales  and  I 
dare  sav  dad 's  horses  had  many  a  good 
rest. '  '-^C.  E.  Morts,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

' '  Bees  wintering  fine  so  far.  Need  a 
flight,  tho. — Geo.  Chrisman,  Homer,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  7. 

"  We  had  a  complete  failure  in  crops  this 
year.  It  was  dry  all  the  year  and  is  still 
dry.  No  beemen  made  any  honey  here. 
There  was  no  honey  to  be  got,  and  I  expect 
every  beeman  to  lose  half  of  his  colonies. 


BEES,  MEN  AND  THINGS 

(You  may  find  it  here) 


1 
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I    know    a    bee- 
keeper that  owns 
900  colonies  who 
says  he  does  not 
think     he     could 
have     got     5  0  0 
pounds  of  honey 
lapt    season    and 
never     extracted 
a    single    pound. 
It  is  the  first  year  we  have  been  out  of  honey 
in   22  years. ' ' — Lucy  Dentler,   Taylor,   Tex., 
Dee.   22. 

' '  Bees  are  wintering  well  here  altho  have 
had  it  30  degrees  below  zero  twice.  Buried 
them  in  snow  where  they  have  been  for  four 
weeks  now,  with  a  board  leaning  over  the 
entrance  for  ventilation.  Putting  my  ear 
to  the  entrances,  I  can  hear  the  low  sweet 
hum  that  says  everything  is  all  O.  K." — 
Ealeigh  Thompson,  Underwood,  Ind.,  Jan.  2. 

' '  The  defeat  of  Germany  will  be  of  no 
avail,  unless  we,  at  the  same  time,  throw  off 
the  shackles  that  for  half  a  century  cor- 
porate interests  have  been  welding  upon  the 
limbs  of  American  freemen." — G.  M.  Doo- 
little  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y.,  Semi-weekly 
Free  Press,  Dec.  25,  1917. 

•' '  We  are  having  a  very  mild  winter  in 
Idaho.  Today,  Jan.  3,  it  is  just  as  warm  as 
April.  The  bees  are  all  out." — F.  A.  Young 
&  Son,  Mt.  Hume,  Ida. 

"  I  never  handled  bees  until  this  season, 
so  I  am  a  new  hand.  The  writers  in  the  bee 
journals  tell  so  many  things  to  do  I  don 't 
know  what  to  do. ' ' — A.  I.  Marston,  Maple- 
ton,  la. 

' '  I  wintered  four  late  made  colonies  last 
winter  in  two  10-frame  hives,  with  tight 
divisions  between.  In  the  spring  I  gave  them 
each  10  frames  of  honey,  but  they  did  not 
build  up  rapidly  like  colonies  on  10  frames, 
and  gathered  little  honey." — D.  F.  Eankin, 
Bankston,  Ind. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  few  that  have  taken 
Gleanings  from  the  very  first  issue.  I  won- 
der how  manv  of  us  are  left." — 0.  E.  Coe, 
Windham,  N.'Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Dec.  15,  1917. — Bees  are 
declared  to  be  wild  animals,  according  to  a 
jury  in  the  Wyandotte  County  Court.  W.  T. 
Holland  was  acquitted  on  a  charge  of  grand 
larceny,  as  it  was  shown  to  the, satisfaction 
of  the  jury  that  the  bees  swarmed  to  his 
place.  Holland  rented  a  farm  from  J.  C. 
Hume  on  which  there  were  11  hives  of  bees. 
When  Holland  left  there  were  16  hives  and 
he  took  five  of  them.  Hvime  accused  him  of 
taking  them  unlawfully.  The  attorney  for 
Holland  was  able  to  prove  that  bees  were 
wild  animals  and  so  won  the  case. 

' '  Have  been  here  with  the  American  For- 
est Unit  for  a  year.  Have  between  three 
and  four  million  feet  sawed  at  present. 
They  are  just  beginning  to  draw  it  away  and 
load  it  on  the  cars  enroute  for  France.     If 
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it  were  not  so  rainy  this  would  be  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world  for  bees.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  heather  loaded 
with  nectar.  The  bumblebees  here  in  a 
good  year  vnll  make  a  pailful  of  honey,  so 
you  can  imagine  what  a  good  swarm  of 
Italians  run  on  the  American  plan  would  do. 
Most  every  one  here  keeps  a  few  swarms  of 
bees,  many  of  them  in  the  old  straw  skeps. 
The  heather  honey  has  a  strong  odor,  and 
a  pound  cut  in  an  ordinary-size  room  will 
perfume  it  so  you  would  almost  think  your- 
self out  on  the  moor  among  the  flowers.  The 
honey  also  has  a  strong  flavor  but  it  is  very 
nice." — Geo.  H.  Daj^,  Ardgory,  Scotland. 

' '  In  spite  of  all  the  big  war  news  the 
honey  bee  gets  the  entire  first  column  on  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington,  D.  C, 
Times."- — H.  L.  Kelly,  Washington.  Mr. 
Kelly  sends  along  a  copy  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington daily  to  prove  his  statement. 

' '  We  have  had  a  number  of  days  with 
temperature  ranging  from  40  to  60  degrees 
above.  Bees  seemingly  on  some  days  are 
gathering  pollen — something  very  unusual. ' ' 
—J.  W.  Beckley,  Salem,  Ore.,  Dec.  28. 

C.  M.  Sheafe,  Chicago,  calls  attention  to 
the  account  of  a  very  early  bee  hunt  in  this 
country  told  of  in  "  Astoria,"  by  Washing- 
ton Irving.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Chapter  9 
of  the  book,  detailing  a  tour  of  the  prairies. 

' '  This  southern  Georgia  country  is  the 
finest  bee  country  I  have  ever  seen. ' ' — -Z. 
T.  Crawford,  Jesup,  Ga. 

' '  I  want  my  subscription  to  run  the  re- 
mainder of  my  natural  life.  If  I  die  I  may 
not  be  prominent  enough  to  be  mentioned, 
but  I  want  the  journal  just  the  same. ' ' — J. 
G.  Puett,  Callbran,  Colo. 

' '  As  I  am  a  reasonably  good  mechanic  I 
keep  my  hives  in  the  best  of  condition.  I 
think  the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the 
sweet  little  bees." — A.  J.  Knepp,  Middle- 
bury,  Ind. 

' '  Wife  says  she  gets  nothin '  out  of  me 
when  I  get  started  readin'  bees."  "  I 
don  't  mind  a  sting  half  as  much  as  a  sting 
bv  a  'skeeter. '  ' ' — Dr.  H.  C.  Bennett,  Lima, 
Ohio. 

"  We  are  having  high  water  and  the 
whole  country  around  is  flooded.  People 
drive  thru  water  on  the  main  highway  with 
horses  and  buggies  and  the  water  runs  into 
the  buggy  boxes.  We  have  all  the  way  from 
two  to  a  dozen  such  '  spells  '  as  that  every 
vear  between  November  and  July. ' ' — C.  D. 
Wright,  Oakville,  Wash.,  Dec.  28,  1917. 

' '  Past  year  a  hard  one  on  the  bee  men 
here.  Very  light  crop  and  colonies  weak  for 
winter. ' ' — W.  L.  Pearson,  Hermiston,  Ore., 
Jan.  3. 

"  In  the  Mav  number  of  Gleanings,  page 
243,  for  1882,  S.  D.  Moscher  of  Holly,  Mich., 
referring  to  A.  I.  Eoot's  having  received  an 


answer  to  prayer,  suggested  that  he  widen 
his  field  of  usefulness  by  offering  up  business 
petitions  for  the  benefit  of  beekeeping.  He 
said:  "  Ask  to  have  revealed  to  you  the 
secret  of  wintering  bees  without  loss,  espe- 
cially your  own,  and  then  sell  the  receipt. 
Ask  about  the  origin  of  foul  brood;  find  out 
whether  bacteria  are  to  be  feared, ' '  etc. 
Now  it  was  all  as  plain  as  the  nose  on  one 's 
face  that  this  was  all  sarcasm  and  infidelic. 
But  it  was  all  wasted  on  Mr.  A.  I.,  however, 
for  he  innocently  and  patiently  explained  at 
length  why  that  kind  of  a  plan  would  not 
woik.  ' '  Friend  ' '  Moscher  must  have  look- 
ed a  trifle  wall-eyed  when  he  read  that  re- 
ply."— From  a  Eeminiscent  Friend  of  Glean- 
ings. 

' '  Thanking  you  for  the  best  bee  journal  in 
the  world.." — Frank  Campbell,  Hoy,  Ala,  Jan. 
10. 

"  Is  not  M.-A.-O.  a  Eoot  (er)  too?"— M. 
Johnston,  Cayuga,  Ont.,  Dec.  26. 

' '  Has  been  below  zero  for  two  weeks. 
Have  been  a  beekeeper  25  years,  and  have 
never  seen  the  weather  so  bad  as  this  year. ' ' 
Ray  Harder,  Catawissa,  Pa.,  Jan.  4. 

' '  Will  continue  Gleanings  as  long  as  I 
can  read. ' ' — H.  W.  Bass,  Riverton,  Va. 

"  This  has  been  the  worst  winter  on  bees 
in  western  Kentucky  we  have  had  for  years. 
Bees  flying  every  day  up  to  Dec.  5.  On 
Dec.  6  it  was  65  above — and  48  hours  later 
it  was  14  below."— M.  B.  Gill,  Olmstead, 
Ky.,    Jan.    5. 

' '  I  predict  heavy  winter  losses  over  this 
part  of  the  country. ' ' — Amos  Miller,  Ash- 
land County,  O.,  Jan.  2. 

"  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  Co.: — I  have  been  told 
by  an  old  cuss  from  N.  Y.  state  that  you 
publish  a  honey  bee  journal.  Now  I  would 
like  a  dozen  of  those  journals  from  August 
to  now  down,  and  I  can  read  and  give  them 
away.  Lots  of  bees  in  this  country  and  hives 
are  loaded  to  the  bottom.  This  old  cuss 
took  up  an  old  hive  of  bees  for  me  and  I  got 
as  much  as  100  lbs.  strained  honey,  and  the 
bees  he  added  to  a  weak  Italian  swarm  I  had 
caught  from  somewhere.  Beat  all  how  he 
handled  those  bees  and  swung  them  all  over 
himself,  and  folks  around  here  are  afraid  of 
him  because  he  don 't  get  stung.  No  less 
than  30  beekeepers  within  7  or  8  miles  of 
here.  Not  one  of  them  has  ever  seen  a  bee 
journal.  Some  of  the  honey  is  bitter.  Some 
is  white.  He  told  us  the  difference  was  in 
what  it  was  made  from.  He  has  got  us 
all  stirred  up  or  nearly  crazy.  Bees  now 
are  storing  honey  from  a  white  blossom.  He 
the  old  feller  says  it  is  Seneca  snakeroot.  If 
that  old  rascal  has  lied  to  us  Southerners 
and   he   comes   this   way   again   he   will   get 

killed  20  times  or  more.    It  is  hotter 'n    • 

here  yet,  and  he  said  it  was  cold  up  North. 
Well,  goodbye. ' ' — S.  Purgeon,  Polk  County, 
Ga.,  Oct.  30,  1917. 
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THE  inspector 
o  f  apiaries 
for  Massa- 
chusetts, Burton 
N.  Gates,  in  send- 
i  n  g  out  direc- 
t  i  0  n  s  recently 
for  "  Feeding 
and  Saving 
Bees, ' '  gives  the 
following:  "  Candy  is  procurable  in  paper 
pie  plates  or  paper  dishes.  These  are  to  be 
inverted  (candy  side  down)  directly  over  the 
bees,  ,on  top  of  the  frames,  in  an  empty  su- 
per. A  two  pound  package  is  estimated  to 
serve  a  colony  about  three  weeks.  One  or 
more  slabs  of  candy  may  thus  be  placed  in 
a  super  and  replaced  as  often  as  necessary. 
Over  the  candy,  fill  the  super,  with  insulative 
packing  (any  dry,  warm  material)  in  order 
to  conserve  all  the  heat  possible.  Keep  every- 
thing dry.  If  it  is  a  cold  day  work  rapidly, 
but  feed  rather  than  to  starve  your  bees. 
Do  not  delay  feeding." 

*  *  * 

Under  date  of  Jan.  15,  John  C.  Bull,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association,  sends  word  that  the  program 
for  the  National  meeting  could  not  be  com- 
pleted at  that  date.  He  says  the  following 
speakers  are  expected  to  be  present  or  ■send 
papers:  E.  E.  Eoot,  "  Present  and  Future 
of  Beekeeping";  F.  Erie  Millen,  "  The  State 
Agricultural  College  and  Beekeeping  in 
1918";  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  "  Extension 
Work";  E.  D.  Townsend,  "  Some  Proposed 
National  Work  for  1918";  C.  P.  Da- 
dant,,  "  Making  Honey  a  Staple";  J. 
W.  Stine,  "  Legislation  —  What  Can  Our 
Government  Do  to  Help  the  Industry?" 
Geo.  W.  Williams,  "  A  Merger  of  All 
Beekeepers'  Societies";  E.  S.  Miller,  "  The 
Future  of  the  National";  John  C.  Bull, 
"  Government  Aid  for  Beekeeping."  As  be- 
fore announced  the  National  Convention  is  to 
be  held  at  Burlington,  la.,  Feb.  19  to  21. 
But  arrangements  have  been  so  changed  that 
instead  of  the  convention  meeting  in  Eemey 
Hall  it  will  have  headquarters  and  hold  ses- 
sions in  the  banquet  room  of  the  Burlington 
Hotel.  There  will  be  an  evening  session  on 
Feb.  19,  three  sessions  on  Feb.  20  and  two 
sessions  on  Feb.  21.  The  secretary  gives  no- 
tice that  all  who  expect  to  attend  should 
make  reservations  for  rooms  in  advance  so 
that  the  hotel  management  will  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  beekeepers  attending.  Ad- 
dress the  secretary  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  a 
program  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 

*  *  * 

Michigan  beekeepers  are  being  lined  up 
for  a  larger  honey  production  in  1918  than 
ever  before.  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  B. 
F.  Kindig,  co-operating  with  the  special  field 
agent  of  the  U.  S.  Dep 't  of  Agriculture,  P. 
W.  Erbaugh,  has  been  holding  a  series  of 
county  meetings.  Up  to  Jan.  16  meetings 
had  been  held  in  the  counties  of  Marshall, 
Mason,    Williamston,  Muiiith,   Adrian,  Hills- 


dale, Coldwater, 
W  h,i  t  e  Pigeon, 
Fenton,  Birming- 
ham and  Ypsi- 
lanti.  One  of  the 
objects  of  these 
meetings  has 
been  the  organi- 
zation of  county 
beekeepers'  asso- 
ciations, and  many  counties  have  organized 
such  associations.  The  following  places  had 
been  scheduled  for  meetings  during  the  rest 
of  January:  Jackson,  East  Lansing,  Grand  Eap- 
ids,  Scottville,  Big  Bear  Lake,  Elk  Eapids, 
Traverse  City,  Tawas  City,  Caro,  Saginaw  and 
Owosso.  The  severe  storms  experienced  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  the  attendance,  but 
all  meetings  were  held  as  scheduled.  The  at- 
tendance has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
matter  of  organization  has  been  taken  up  en- 
thusiastically and  the  fact  that  interested 
and  public-spirited  beekeepers  have  been 
made  the  ofiicers  of  the  associations  assures 
the  success  of  the  organizations.  In  many 
cases  local  beekeepers  have  taken  part  in 
the  program.  Mr.  Erbaugh  and  State  Inspec- 
tor Kindig  have  spoken  on  ' '  Wintering, ' ' 
' '  Spring  Management,  "  "  Swarm  Control, ' ' 
"  The  Necessity  for  Increased  Production" 
"  Foul  Brood  "  and  "  Extracted  Honey  Pro- 
duction. ' '  It  will  be  necessary  to  discon- 
tinue these  meetings  during  the  month  of 
February  because  the  state  inspector  also 
teaches  apiculture  at  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege.    The  work  will  be  taken  up  again  in 

March. 

*  *  * 

Word  comes  from  Los  Angeles,  date  of 
Jan.  12,  that  many  bees  are  being  fed  in  the 
sage  districts,  but  the  eucalyptus  is  bearing 
wonderfully,  and  all  bees  in  the  eucalyptus 
districts  are  building  up  very  rapidly. 

*  *  » 

Of  the  2,000  tons  of  honey  shipped  to  Italy 
last  fall,  as  mentioned  in  September  Glean- 
ings, 1,200  tons  were  lost.  This  honey  was 
originally  loaded  into  a  comparatively  small 
boat.  We  infer  that  the  pitching  of  the  boat, 
due  to  heavy  seas,  caused  the  packages  to  be 
jammed  against  each  other,  with  the  result 
that  they  sprang  aleak.  It  is  reported  that 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  was  a  veritable  lake 
of  honey — and  such  a  mess.  The  incident 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  using  better 
cans  and  better  barrels,  and  bracing  them  in 
the  hold  of  'the  boat.  Why  the  consignee 
did  not  cleanse  and  use  the  honey  afloat  in 
the  hold  of  the  boat,  we  don 't  know,  unless 
it  was  mixed  with  other  commodities  of  a 
character  that  would  ruin  it. 


In  connection  with  the  effort  to  increase 
food  production,  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  has  enlarged  its 
extension  work  in  beekeeping  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  new  men.  During  the 
winter  months,  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
reacli  beekeepers  with  the  message  that  an 
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imniediato  iiici-oase  in  honey  production  is 
needed  and  tliiring  the  active  season  field 
meetings  will  be  held  to  assist  beekeepers 
with  practical  production  problems.  The  fol- 
lowing men  have  been  appointed  as  special 
field  agents:  E.  F.  Atwater,  of  Meridian, 
Ida.,  assigned  to  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico;  J.  H.  Wagner,  of  Wetmore, 
(\ilo.,  assigned  to  Washington,  Oregon,  north- 
(M'li  Idaiio  and  Montana;  C.  E.  Bartholomew, 
transferred  from  Tennessee  and  assigned  to 
Colorado,  Utah,  southern  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming; E.  W.  Atkins,  of  Ames,  la.,  assign- 
ed'to  Iowa,  Missouri  Kansas  and  Nebraska; 
G.  C.  Matthews,  of  Hansen,  Ida.,  as- 
signed to  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota; P.  W.  Erbaugh,  of  East  Lansing, 
Mich.,  assigned  to  Michigan  and  Indiana; 
David  Eunning,  of  Filiou,  Mich.,  unassigned 
(Jan.  1.)  Kennith  Hawkins  will  con- 
tinue work  in  the  Southern  states,  and  C.  L. 
Sams  will  remain  in  North  Carolina.  The 
work  in  Tennessee  has  been  discontinued. 
The  increased  activity  in  extension  work 
in  beekeeping  is  made  possible  by  the  as- 
signment of  funds  from  the  emergency  ap- 
propriation to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  stimulating  agriculture  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  products,  as  noted  in  the  Janu- 
ary Gleanings. 

*  *  * 

The  Iowa  State  College  is  making  special 
efforts  to  induce  Iowa  beekeepers  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  honey  the  coming  season. 
In  order  that  a  large  number  of  beekeepers 
may  be  aided,  a  correspondence  course  in 
beekeeping  has  been  prepared.  The  course 
includes  10  lesson  outlines,  which  will  be  sent 
out  one  by  one,  as  needed,  thruout  the  sea- 
son. Besides  the  10  lessons,  each  student  en- 
rolling will  be  supplied  with  two  reliable 
books  on  beekeeping  management.  Anyone 
having  one  or  more  colonies  and  wishing  to 
keep  bees  with  more  pleasure  and  profit,  is 
urged  to  enroll  for  this  course.  A  fee  of  $3 
will  be  charged  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
books  and  this  will  be  the  only  expense,  all 
correspondence  being  included.  Besides  the 
correspondence  course  in  beekeeping,  there 
will  be  a  one-week  beekeeping  short  course 
in  May,  notice  of  which  will  appear  later. 
A  large  number  of  field  meets  will  also  be 
arranged  for  the  working  season  and  apicul- 
ture instructors  will  meet  a  large  number  of 
Iowa  beekeepers.  This  good  educational 
work  is  at  the  direction  of  F.  Eric  Milieu, 
State  Apiarist  of  Iowa. 


The  beekeepers  of  Massachusetts  met  at 
the  call  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  Wilfrid  Wheeler,  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  Jan.  9,  and 
organized  a  bee  association  known  as  the 
' '  Massachusetts  State  Beekeepers '  Associa- 
tion."  Dr.  B.  N.  Gates,  of  Amherst,  was 
made  temporary  president.  The  action  was 
voted  unanimously.  The  intention  is  to  in- 
corporate the  organization  and  to  a^liate 
with  it  all  the  local  societies  in   Massachu- 


setts.    E.  R.  Root  was  present  and  spoke  on 
the  "  Present  and  Future  of  Beekeeping." 

*  *  » 

The  "  First  Manual  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Beekeepers'  Association"  has  Just 
been  i)ublis]ied  and  distributed  among  the 
members  of  the  association  ani  othc]-?.  Tins 
association,  altho  only  organized  in  January, 
1917.  is  an  energetic  aorgani  nation.  This 
first  manual  contains  a  history  of  the  oi- 
ganization  and  how  it  came  into  existence, 
the  association  's  constituton,  ' '  Recommen- 
dations "  for  better  beekeeping  that  have 
been  made  to  the  member'?,  "  (Jeneral  In- 
formation," as  well  as  a  complete  list  of 
the  membership.  (North  Carolina  has  great 
possibilities  as  a  beekeeping  state  which  now 
seem  about  to  be  encouraged  and  developed. 
The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  at  Newbern  on  Jan.  10  last. 

*  *  » 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Venango  County 
(Penn.)  Beekeepers'  Association  held  Dec. 
27  at  Franklin,  Pa.,  the  nauie  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  changed  to  that  of  the  North- 
western Pennsylvania  Beekeepers '  Associa- 
tion. Geo.  H.  Rea,  chief  apiarv  advisor  of 
the  Department  of  Apicultiire,  Division  of 
Zoology,  of  Harrisburg,  was  present  and 
gave  an  interesting  address.  The  annual 
meetings  of  the  association  hereafter  will  be 
held  in  September,  and  a  field  meeting  will 
be  held  next  May.  The  president  of  the  as- 
sociation is  C.  H.  Williard,  of  Franklin,  and 
the  secretary,  J.  A.  Scannell,  of  Franklin. 

*  *  * 

The  South  Dakota  Beekeepers'  Association 
held  a  joint  session  with  the  South  Dakota 
State  Horticultural  Society  on  Jan.  23,  at 
Aberdeen.  Among  the  beekeepers  who  spoke 
were  L.  A.  Syverud,  of  Yankton;  R.  A.  Mor- 
gan, of  Vermillion;  W.  P.  Southworth,  of 
Sioux  City,  la.;  E.  G.  Brown,  Morning  Side, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  and  Geo.  F.  Webster,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  D.  The  beekeepers  were  given  a 
part  in  the  horticultural  society 's  program 
under  the  headline,  "  Beekeeping  in  South 
Dakota."  »  *  * 

At  the  annual  stockholders'  meeting  of  the 
Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Producers'  Association 
held  recently  at  Ontario,  Ore.,  the  following 
members  were  elected  directors:  C.  E.  Dib- 
ble, Payette  District;  J.  M.  Stark,  Middle- 
town  District;  J.  F.  Weaver,  Ontario  Dis- 
trict; L.  P.  Peterson,  Vale  District;  H.  E. 
Crowther,  Parma  District;  P.  E.  Randall, 
Nampa  District;'  Homer  Cheney,  New 
Plymouth  District.  At  a  later  meet- 
ing of  these  directors  the  following  of- 
ficers were  chosen;  C.  E.  Dibble,  president; 
J.  M.  Stark,  vice-president;  P.  S.  Farrell, 
secretary-treasurer.  At  the  annual  meeting 
no  attempt  was  made  to  carry  thru  any 
program,  the  entire  session  being  devoted 
to  business  j)ertaining  to  the  season  of  1917, 
and  to  discussion  relating  to  ways  and  means 
to  widen  the  scope  of  the  association's  use- 
fuhiess  in  the  future. 
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AFTER  the 
Home  pa- 
p  e  x  f  0  Ir 
January  was  in 
print,  in  search^ 
ing  thru  our 
back  numbers  of 
thirty  years  ago 
I  ti  e  c  i  dentally 
came  across 
something  that 
i  1 1  u  Si  tvates  so 
vividly  a  part  of 
the  text  of  that 
Home  papfer 
that  I  reprint 
that  part  of  it : 

A  little  explanation  may  be  needed.  We 
had  a  very  interesting  convention  (30  years 
ago)  at  Saginaw,  Mich.  In  my  talk  on 
high-pressure  gardening  I  mentioned  the 
growing  of  leittuce.  One  of  the  friends 
there  said  I  ought  to  visit  Grand  Rapids 
and  see  what  was  being  donei  there  with  the 
new  kind  of  lettuce.  Therefore  I  decided 
to  take  in  Grand  Rapids  on  my  home  trip. 
Now  comes  the  little  incident  that  fits  in  a 
remarkable  way  the  little  text — "  Try  me, 
and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there  be 
any  wicked  way  in  me." 

I  was  ready  to  start  home;  but  for  certain  reasons 
I  wished  to  purchase  a  ticket  at  first  only  to  a 
neighboring  city,  and  I  asked  the  agent  how  much 
it  was.  He  said  $3.35.  I  gave  him  four  paper 
dollars.  The  train  was  ready  to  start,  and  he  hur- 
riedly handed  roe  a  silver  dollar,  half  a  dollar,  a 
dime,  and  a  nickel.  In  my  haste  I  came  pretty  near 
not  counting  it;  but  when  I  got  the  silver  dollar  in 
my  fingers,  and  held  it  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
ought  not  to  have  a  whole  dollar  back  in  change. 
In  other  words,  he  had  made  a  blunder.  Now,  I 
am  aishamed  to  say  it;  but  I  guess  I  had  better 
acknowledge  that  self  suggested  putting  all  the 
change  in  my  pocket,  without  telling  him.  I  beli°ve 
I  have  boasted  several  times  that  the  "  almighty 
dollar  "  never  tempted  me  from,  the  path  of  duty ; 
but  there  I  was,  actually  coveting  that  bright  round 
silver  dollar  that  I  knew  was  not  my  own.  I  did 
not  hold  it  in  my  fingers,  I  presume,  a  whole  second ; 
but  in  that  second,  self  (or  Satan)  whispered, 
'  You  must  have  misunderstood  him.  He  probably 
said  $2.35."  Tlien  came  the  thought,  "  Why  did  he 
not  give  nie  back  one  of  the  paper  dollars  I  gave 
him?"  But  self  put  in  again,  "There  is  not  time 
to  bother  with  it  now,  anyhow;  besides,  it  is  his 
business — not  yours.  You  gave  him  the  money,  and 
he  gave  you  back  what  you  ought  to  have."  Self 
seemed  to  get  a  little  bolder  here,  and  added,  "  Your 
expenses  on  this  long  trip  will  be  larger,  doubtless, 
rather  than  less  than  you  had  calculated;  better 
hurry  up,  or  you  will  lose  the  train."  I  can  not 
tell  even  now,  dear  friends,  why  such  thoughts  should 
have  come  into  my  mind.  It  seems,  as  I  think  of 
it,  that  it  was  a  remnant  of  that  old  lifel  before  I 
belonged  to  Christ  Jesus.  Then  I  used  to  have  such 
temptations,  and  I  used  to  yield  to  them,  too, 
thinking,  poor  silly  f ellow  1  that  I  was  adding  to  my 
stock  of  this"world's  goods.  Why,  it  made  me  fairly 
tremble  as  I  reflected  of  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  one  who  even  presumes  to  point  out  the  way 
for  others,  listening  to  such  suggestions  as  the  above. 
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Try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be   any  wicked  way   in   me.^ — Psalm    139:23. 

Now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God. — Gek.  22:12. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross 
of  our  liord  -Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is 
crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world. — Gal.  6:14. 
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I  do  not  know  how 
long  it  took  for  me 
to  recoil  with  my 
whole  nature,  and 
bid  these  evil 
thoughts  to  be  down 
and  away,  as  I 
would  speak  to 
some  ill-natured  cur 
that,  with  muddy 
feet,  might  try  to 
.spring  up  and  soil 
my  clothes.  I  said, 
mentally,  "  Get  thee 
behind  me,  Satan ; 
do  you  suppose  I 
am  so  silly  as  to 
think  I  could  be 
happy  with  a  dol- 
lar that  is  not  reaL 
ly  my  own — a  dol- 
lar for  wliich  T  have  rendered  no  sort  of  equivalent? 
I'lir   shame!" 

T  believe  it  was  Moody  who  once  said  that  no  man 
could  be  a  Christian,  with  a  single  dollar  in  his 
pocket  that  belonged  to  somebody  else;  and  I  believe 
we  should  have  better  Christians  if  there  were  more 
who  felt  convinced  of  this.  If  this  be  so,  you  had 
better  lose  even  your  life,  than  to  go  off  coolly  and 
deliberately  with  only  a  single  dollar  in  your  pocket 
that  is  not  justly  your  own.  "  What  shall  it  profit 
a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world)  and  lose  his  own 
soul  ?" 

"  My  friend,  T  gave  you  only  four  dollars,"  said  I. 
He  lool:ed  at  me,  somewhat  embarrassed;  and  as 
I  showed  him  the  change  which  he  had  given  me 
back,  he  took  the  dollar  and  colored  a  little  to  think 
I  had  caught  him,  a  ticket-agent,  in  such  a  blunder. 
I  thought  if  he  could  forgive  me,  I  could  forgive 
him;  and  I  took  great  pleasure  in  remarking  to  him 
that  I  did  not  want  a  dollar  belonging  to  anybody 
else;  and  with  a  good-natured  smile  I  suggested  that 
"  mistakes  will  happen,"  etc.  He  caught  my  eye, 
and  his  face  brightened.  The  happy  look  that  shone 
forth  from  my  face  seemed  to  have  touched  his  spirit 
just  right;  and  who  knows  but  that  the  glimpse  of 
sunlight  went  along  with  him  as  well  as  along  with 
me?  As  I  thought  it  over,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
possibly  Cod  was  trying  me  as  he  tried  Abraham  of 
old.  Is  it  not  possible  that  he  is  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  men  whom  he  can  trust?  Who  knows  but 
that  he  has  been  saying,  "  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
work  for  Mr.  Root  to  do  for  me,  and  1  want  to  be 
sure  that  he  can  resist  temptation"?  You  know 
he  said  to  Abraham,  "  For  now  I  know  that  thou 
fearest    God." 

This  trial,  however,  was  but  a  preface  to  another. 
May  be  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  your  old 
friend  A.  I.  Root  is  but  a  poor  weak  sinner  after 
all;  and  if  you  do,  dear  friends,  you  will  think  just 
as  I  do  about  it.  I  will  now  explain  to  you,  that 
the  object  of  my  journey  to  the  great  city  of  Grand 
Rapids  was  to  see  the  immense  lettuce-houses,  which 
I  had  learned  at  the  horticultural  convention  were 
there.  I  had  also  learned  they  had  a  new  variety 
of  lettuce,   superior  to  anything  else  in  the  world. 

Skipping  the  account  of  my  visit  to  the 
lettuce-gToenhouse,  and  pajdng  $50.00  for 
half  a  pound  of  seed,  and  giving  the  niame 
"  Grand  Rapids  "  to  this  new  lettuce  to  be 
grown  under  glass,  we  oomie  to  the  point 
where  I  was  once  more  starting  for  home. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  I  was  almost  startled 
when  the  agent  of  O'ue  of  the  great  union  ticket-offices 
handed  mp  itvo  silver  dollars  more  than  I  ought  to 
have.  T  felt  glad  in  my  heart,  however,  to  find 
there  was  not  even  the  faintest  trace  of  a  desire  to 
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keep  them.  If  Satan  mado  just  a  littlo  impression 
the  other  time,  he  didn't  a  bit  here,  and  with  it  came 
the  feeling:,  "  This  money  all  belongs  to  the  Master, 
and  not  to  myself."  So  long  as  he  supplies  me  with  all 
I  want  and  all  I  need,  why  should  I  covet  anythiuK? 
Oh,  the  unsearchable  riches  of  those  who  have  their 
whole  trust  in  tlie  resources  of  Him  who  is  Lord  of 
all  I 

All  at  once  one  of  the  friends  whom  I  had  left  at 
the  convention  came  into  the  ear  where  I  sat.  He 
was  on  the  way  home,  and  was  as  much  surprised 
on  secins  me  as  I  was  on  seeing'  him.  I  did  not 
know  how  soon  he  would  be  called  on  to  leave  me, 
and  so  I  came,  pretty  sooo,  squarely  up  to  the 
w^ork  I  felt  the  Master  had  given  me  to  do.  Said  I, 
almost    abruptly, — 

"  Friend ,   you  are  a   Cliristian,    I  believe." 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  smiling  face  and  said : 
"  Mr.  Root,  just  the  very  moment  my  eye  fell  on 
you  as  I  came  into  this  car,  I  felt  that  I  should  be 
called  upon  to  meet  this  question.  And  now  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  I  ani  glad  that  you  have  said  just 
these  words  to  roe,  even  tho  it  be  true  that  I  am  not 
and  never  have  been  a  member  of  any  church.  The 
reasons  why  I  have  never  united — ^that  is,  if  they  are 
fit  to  be  called  reasons — are,  that  the  church  I  had 
thousrht  I  must  unite  with,  if  any,  is  not  near  at 
hand.  I  have  been  helping  in  another  church;  and 
my  wife  and  T  have  been  studying  the  Bible,  and 
have  even  gone  so  far  aJ3  to  have  family  prayers,  but 
we  are  not  members  of  any  body  of  Chi'istian  people. 
I  have  known  my  duty,  but  somehow  I  have  longed 
to  have  somebody  assuxe  me,  as  you  do,  in  your 
earnest  way,  that  it  was  just  what  I  ought  to  do." 
The  church  he  mentioned  is  a  new  one  in  a  new 
section  of  country,  and  it  is  doubtless  weak  and 
very  much  in  need  of  the  energj',  intelligence,  and 
spiritual  strength  which  these  two  young  tee- 
friends  can  give  it.  Its  influence  for  good  on  the 
community  round  about  will,  without  question,  be 
ever  so  much  greater  for  having  these  two  come 
forward  and  take  a  bold  stand,  and  let  their  faith 
be  shown  by  their  works.  As  we  parted  he  took 
me  by  the  hand  and  promised  that,  if  his  wife  ap- 
proved (and  he  felt  sure  she  would),  they  would  at 
or.ce,  before  another  S'unday,  go  to  the  pastor  and 
tell  him  of  their  determination  and  wish  to  become 
members  of  the  church.  A  strange  feeling  comes 
over  me  when  I  think  of  his  remark,  that  he  expected 
me  to  labor  with  him  on  this  very  question.  If 
such  responsibilities  are  coming  upon  me,  how  great 
is  the  need  that  I  be  pure  in  heart  and  honest  in 
deed!  "Lord,  help!"  comes  up.  again  and  again; 
and  when  I  think  of  the  little  conflict — yes,  perhaps 
even  fenble  conflict — over  that  bright  round  dollar, 
how  earnestly  can  I  pray  that  I  may  be  cleansed, 
both  soul  and  body,  from  all  temptations  of  Si  like 
nature,  taking  no  thought  for  what  we  shall  eat  or 
what  we  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  the  body  v  hat  we 
shall  put  on ;  for  is  it  not  true,  that  a  life  with 
Jesus  is  incomparably  more  than  meat  or  raiment, 
or  any  thing  else  that  the  world  can  offer  ? 

My  good  friends,  I  will  now  take  the  lib- 
erty of  telling  you  that  the  bsieke^piiis: 
fiTend  I  had  that  talk  with  on  the  cars  was 
none  othien-  than  George  E.  Hilton,  who  has 
now  gone  to  his  reward.  The  result  of  the 
promise  he  gave  me  was  that  he  himself  a''d 
his  wife  united  with  that  little  chiiroh,  and 
eheeied  up  a  poor  discouraged  minister. 
Not  only  did  lie  unite,  but  a  near  relative 
also,  and  his  wife;  and  fri;ind  Hilton  wa.s 
immediately  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  became  a  iniosft 
earnest  and  devoted  Cihrisitian  worker  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.     Nobody  will  ever  know 


the  final  outcome  of  the  talk  we  had  in  just 
on,"  little  hour  on  that  train.  Let  us  now 
go  hack  a  little. 

Suppose  I  had  given  way  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  keep  that  silviPir  dollar.  It  makes 
me  tremble,  even  yet,  to  think  how  nearly 
I  had  given  way.  The  tr'ain  was  ready  to 
start,  and  I  think  the  conductor  had  called 
out,  "All  aboard!"  But  the  congciqucnce 
stood  fairljr  before  me.  I  bad  recently 
stood  up  before  the  great  wide  world — that 
is,  so  far  as  T  could  tliru  that  little  journal ; 
and  if  T  had  gone  off  just  then  witli  that 
dollar  in  my  pocket,  how  oould  I  plead  with 
anybody  for  Christ  Jesus?  It  could  not 
be  done.  "  If  I  ehenlish  inquity  in  my 
heart,  the  Lord  will  not  luear  me."  Had  I 
kept  that  one  single  silver  dollar,  I  should 
not  have  had  the  honest  and  innocent  en- 
thusiasm to  hunt  up  and  give  to  the  world 
that  Grand  Rapids  lettuce. 

Now,  if  that  experience  is  not  something 
almost  miraculoiis,  then  it  certainly  is  won- 
derful that,  for  thp  second  time  in  24  hours, 
an  expert  ticket  agent  in  the  giieat  city  of 
Grand  Rapids  should  hand  me  two  silver 
dollars  that  did  not  belong  to  me.  Pleas© 
do  not  think  I  am  boasting  of  what  I  did, 
dear  friends ;  for  "  God  forbid  that  I  should 
gloi^y  save  in  the  cross  of  Clirist."  And  in 
the  same  manner  I  want  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  what  A.  I.  Root  did  that  I  am  now 
writing  about,  but  what  the  Holy  Spirit 
did  thru  me.  I  suggested,  as  you  may  liave 
noticed,  that  God  was  trying  me.  In  the 
early  days  of  my  Christian  work  there  were 
some  wonderful  answers  to  prayer,  as  our 
older  readers  will  remember.  They  amount- 
pld  nearly  if  not  quite  to  nairacles;  and  will 
it  be  too  great  a  stretch  of  the  truth  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Holy  Spirit  did  actually  plan 
to  have  that  Grand  Rapids  agent  hand  me 
two  dollars  by  mistake?  Had  I  not  been 
]TOSsie.ssed  of  a  clear  conscienoe,  "  void  of 
offense  toward  either  God  or  man,"  how 
could  I  have  plead  with  friend  Hilton  as  I 
did  that  afternoon  with  money  in  my  pocket 
that  was  not  hoiiiestly  my  oAvn?  The  thing 
would  have  been  impossible. 

Let  me  now  hold  up  before  you  another 
beautiful  text  that  has  been  a  shining  light 
to  me  thru  all  th?  years  of  my  ('kri^tian  Ife 
David  said,  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  after 
his  great  crime,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  0  God,  and  reinew  a  right  spirit 
within  me."  A  little  furthstt-  on  he  says 
again,  "  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy 
ways,  and  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto 
thee."  David  liimsalf  recognized  tlije  fact 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to 
plead  for  forgiveness  and  righteousness  so 
long  as  he  felt  oppressed  by  a  guilty  eon- 
sea  en  ce.        After    he    had    repented  —  yes. 
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thrown  himself  prostrate  in  the  diist,  and 
plead  for  forgiveness,  tliein,  and  not  before, 
oould  "  sinners  "  be  "  converted." 

My  good  friend,  by  the  time  these  words 
comie  before  your  eyes  I  may  be  dead  and 
gone,  for  it  is  now  Oetobteir  27  that  I  am 
dictating,  this  Home  paper;  but  whether  I 
am  dead  and  gone  or  not,  please  considfer 
the  far-reaching  oon&equences  of  having  a 
singie  dlollar  in  your  po'cket,  whether  by 
accident  or  othei"wise,  that  is  not  honestly 
your  own.  Once  more 

Your  old  friend, 
A.  I.  Root. 


PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  DEAF-MUTES. 

I  confess  it  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me 
to  find  that  the  gospel  has  been  preached  by 
the  sign  language  to  the  unfortunates  who 
cannot  hear,  in  different  institutions  more 
or  less  thruout  our  nation.  Read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Root:- — Thru  Gleanings  I  note 
that  you  are  greatly  interested  in  uplifting  or  better- 
ing humanity.  Lately  you  spoke  a  word  for  the  deaf- 
mute.  But  this  time  you  failed  to  strike  the  right 
chord.  Are  not  all  materialistic  advantages  futile 
compared  with  the  "  one  thing  that  is  needful"  ? 

Perhaps  you  will  he  glad  to  know  that  the  Lu- 
theran Chiirfh  maintains  missionaries  thruO'Ut  our 
country  who  preach  the  gospel  to  the  deaf-mutes  in 
their  sign  language. 

If  you  should  publish  in  Gleanings  the  names 
and  addresses  of  these  laborers  in  the  Lord's  vine- 
yard, as  given  on  a  separate  sheet,  much  good  would 
result  therefrom.  It  may  become  the  means  where- 
by sooner  or  later  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  un- 
fortunate people,  who  as  yet  do  not  know  Jesus, 
shall  learn  the  Way  of  Life — truly  a  noble  act  and 
surely  a  work  of  upheaval  of  humanity  I 

E.  C.  Stieg,   Lutheran  Pastor. 

Clayton,   111.,  July  10. 

PASTORS    OB    MISSIONARIES    FOR    THE    DEAF-MUTES. 

Rev.  Arthur  Boll,  New  York,  115  E.  31st  St, 
preaches  at  three  mission  stations  in  the  East. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Gaertner  takes  care  of  six  stations  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Rev.  Louis  Jagels,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  4124  Anges 
Ave.,  has  ten  stations  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  Ne- 
bra.ska,  Oklahoma,  and  Iowa. 

Rev.  N.  F.  Jensen,  Eos  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  five 
stations  in  California. 

Rev.  John  Solvner,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1221  N. 
22d  Ave.,  has  eleven  stations  in  Minnesota. 

Rev.  Otto  Schroeder,  Detroit,  Mich.,  1366  Trum- 
bull Ave.,  has  eleven  stations  in  Michigan,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio. 

Rev.  C.  Schubkeggel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  4536  Lo- 
bade  Ave.,  has  six  stations  in  Missouri,  Kentucky, 
and  Indiana. 

Rev.  N.  P.  Uhling,  Chicago,  111.,  1412  N.  Fair- 
field Ave.,  Humboldt  Station,  has  six  stations  in 
Illinois   and  Indiana. 

Rev.  Tr.  M.  Wangerin,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1711 
Meinecke  Ave.,  has  eight  stations  in  Wisconsin. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  deaths  attributed 
to  inhaling  gasoline  exhaust  fumes.  The  poisonous 
substances  in  exhaust  fumes  are  odorless,  colorless, 
and  tasteless.  The  inhalation  of  even  a  small 
amount  of  these  substances  daily  will  undermine 
your  health.  Some  of  the  symptoms  caused  by  the 
carbon  monoxide  which  is  present  in  engine  gas 
are  headaches,  pain  in  the  stomach,  palpitation, 
"  stiff  "  neck,  dizziness,  or  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
loss  of  appetite,  etc.>  The  danger  in  garages  or 
workshops  can  be  eliminated,  however,  by  providing 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Open  doors  and  windows  of 
the  garage,  or  discharge  exhaust  gases  directly  to 
the  outside.  Do  not  run  your  motor  in  a  closed 
garage. 

1  at  once  carried  the  above  clipping  to 
the  foreman  of  our  g-arage;  and  he  sug- 
gests that,  while  the  above  is  all  true,  those 
who  work  in  garages  become  in  time  more 
or  loss  immune,  to  the  effects  of  the  carbon 
monoxide,  much  in  the  same  way  that  bee- 
keepers become  iimnune  to  beestings.  In 
proof  he  says  that  people  who  come  in  from 
outdoors  are  badly  affected  right  away, 
while  tlie  men  who  work  in  the  garage  right 
along  do  not  seem  to  mind  it.  I  made  the 
remark  that,  even  if  this  is  true,  it  will  be 
better  for  the  general  health  not  to  become 
immnne;  and  Mel  Pritchard  (our  queen 
man)  who  was  present,  suggested  that,  in 
his  opinion,  it  is  better,  in  like  manner,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  ''  becoming  im- 
mune "  to  beestings.'  In  other  words,  while 
it  is  true  that  one  after  being  stung  a  good 
many  times  does  not  mind  it,  he  had  better 
by  all  means  have  a  veil,  smoker,  etc.,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  stung  severely. 

A  HOME-MADE  VULCANIZER. 

I  have  made  me  a  vulcanizer  to  mend  my  own 
tires.  I  use  the  top  of  a  large  tin  box  set  in  a  wood- 
en clamp,  this  clamp  to  have  a  set -screw  to  clamp 
over  the  patch,  and  then  fill  the  box-cover  with  hot 
water;  and  by  the  time  the  water  is  cold  the  patch 
is  vulcanized.  I  can  patch  a  tire  in  a  few  minutes 
that  the  garage  man  charges  me  75  cts.  to  fix.  If 
I  do  not  have  hot  water  ready  I  use  wood  alcohol 
or  coal  oil.  J.  H.  Root. 

Pima,   Ariz.,    Oct.    2. 

The  above,  from  my  brother,  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  man  who  has  charge  of  our 
garage ;  and  he  says  that,  altho  he  lias 
never  tried  hot  water,  he  thinks  it  would, 
without  doubt,  work  all  right.  Perhaps 
some  question  might  come  up  as  to  whether 
tlie  water  sbonld  be  boiling  hot  or  not.  No 
doubt  the  plan  will  work. 


GAS  FUMES   FROM  THE  EXHAUST  OF  AUTOMO- 
BILES. 

AVe  found  the  following  in  the!  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  from  the  excellent  doctor  who 
gives  us  a  short  health  article  every  day : 


THE    HEX    THAT   LAYS    THE   EGGS. 

With  the  present  high  price  of  grain,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  everything  else  that  you  can 
get  liold  of  for  chicken  feed,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly desirable  to  keep  track  of  the  hen  that 
lays  the  eggs.  I  notice  that  the  poultry- 
journals  of  the  present  time  seem  to  agree 
tliat  the  best  layers  are  not  the  "yellow- 
legged  "  liandsonDe-looking  hens.  The  hen 
that  lays  200.egg-s  a  year,  or  anything  near 
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that,  must  be  a  hai'd-working  hen;  and  if 
you  will  uolice  carefully  you  will  se;'  that 
the  leg's  of  these  extra  layers  have  a  bluish 
tint.  Dr.  Sanborn,  in  thei  American  Poul- 
try Advocate,  writ'es  as  follows: 

Over  and  over  again,  day  by  day,  it  was  urged 
on  ujS  to  get  rid  of  the  hen  ■with  the  yellow  shank, 
yellow  henk,  yellow  skin,  contracted  pelvic  bones, 
because  such  a  hen  in  September  had  been,  and 
would  still  be,  a  low  producer  of  eggs.  We  were 
told  that,  if  we  had  any  doubts  in  the  matter,  to 
divide  our  flock  by  this  method,  hold  the  two  parts, 
and  see  what  the  egg  record  wa.s  of  the  two  lots.  It 
was  well  put,  I  thought,  when  we  were  told  in  simple 
words  that  we  should  find  that  one  of  the  flocks 
M-ould  be  found  doing  the  bulk  of  the  laying. 

In  another  part  of  the  journal  he  gives 
expression  to  the  following: 

One  of  my  friends  paid  eighteen  dollars  for  the 
use  for  three  weeks,  last  spring,  of  a  good  bred-to-lay 
cockerel.  He  got  over  fiity  chicks  from  the  eigs  se", 
and  the  added  cost  per  chick  was  not  at  all  high. 
You  want  to  get  bred-to-lay  stock,  not  culls  from 
some   backyard   breeder   of   show   birds.      In    almost 


all  the  breeds  you  will  find  certain  strains  that  have 
been  handled  to  breed  for  large  egg  production.  Do 
not  for  an  instiint  think  that  all  1  irds  of  a  variety 
or  breed  lay  alike.  There  is  as  much  difference  in 
their  lay-work  as  in  the  color  of  feathers. 

Most  of  US  would  think  that  a  dollar  a 
day  for  the  rent  of  a  cockerel  is  an  awful 
pT  ice ;  but  if  this  cockerel  were  a  "  select 
tested,"  as  beekeepers  express  it,  it  might 
be  a  good  investment  after  all.  But  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  know  how  ome  ooiuld  be  sure 
that  a  cockerel  is  worth  that  much  until 
he.  had  been  "  tested  and  tried,"  or,  in  other 
words,  he  would  have  to  be  a  bird  two  or 
three  j'ears  old,  so  that  he  could  be  the 
father  of  pullets  that  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  extraordinary  hens.  Such  a  cockerel 
might  be  worth  a  great  deal  of  money;  and 
if  you  could  not  afford  to  buy  him,  it  might 
pay  a  prettj'-  good  price  just  to  put  liim  a 
few  days  with  a  flock  of  laying  hens  that 
had  in  a  like  manner  made  a  big  record. 


HIGH-PRESSURE   GARDENING 


OUR   FLORIDA  GARDEN. 

When  we  reached  our  winter  home,  Nov. 
9,  we  found  it  a  worse  wilderness  of  weeds, 
velvet  beans,  cornstalks,  etc.,  than  any  sum- 
mer before,  probably  because  Wesley  gave 
it  less  care.  The  reason  for  this  was  that 
usually  he  looks  after  it  when  not  particu- 
larly wanted  elsewhere.  Well,  during  the 
pasu  summer  he  had  plenty  of  jobs  with  bet- 
ter pay  than  usual.  He  got  seven  bushels 
of  beautiful  hard  "  Cuban  Flint  Corn  "  into 
the  crib  of  poultry  netting  that  I  made,  but 
with  nobody  around  the  rats  managed  to  get 
in  and  ate  perhaps  two  bushels,  and  the 
shelled  cobs  on  the  stalks  out  in  the  garden 
would  have  made  perhaps  10  bushels  alto- 
gether of  beautiful,  nice  corn.  We  ground 
some  in  our  little  mill,  and  I  think  it  made 
the  iinest  mush  I  ever  ate  with  some  Wis- 
consin honey  to  go  with  it. 

By  the  way,  I  am  eating  more  honey  this 
winter  than  I  have  for  years,  and  my  health 
and  digestion  are  better  than  for  years.* 
Maybe  the  cold  Florida  weather  we  have 
been  liaving  agrees  with  me. 

Well,  among  the  great  rank  weeds  (be- 
sides the  corn)  there  was  the  RoseUe,  or 
"  Florida  cranberries,"  as  some  call  it,  and 
the  chayote.  I  have  been  telling  you  about 
having  hanging  from  the  overhead  trel- 
lis 20  or  30  large  fruits,  ready  to  eat,  and 

*This  beautiful  hard  corn  came  from  corn  plant- 
ed where  potatoes  were  dug  in  March  and  April, 
and  after  May  1  had  no  care  whatever.  It  just 
pushed  its  way  with  the  weeds,  velvet  beans,  etc. 


also  ready  to  grow ;  in  fact,  some  of  them 
had  started  to  grow  already  hanging  on  the 
vines  overhead.  I  pronounce  the  fruit  full 
as  good  as  egg  plant,  but  Mrs.  Root  doesn't 
qitite  agree  with  me. 

Now  comes  the  sad  "  sequel "  to  my  gar- 
den stoiy.  On  Dec.  9  (my  78th  birthday) 
we  had  a  freeze,  and,  as  usual,  just  after  a 
rain.  Our  potatoes,  knee  high,  were  cover- 
ed with  empty  burlap  sacks,  and. were  but 
little  injured,  but  chayote  and  Roselle 
couldn't  be  covered  and  so  were  brought  to 
a  sudden  standstill.  We  tried  various  ways 
to  protect  corn,  beans,  eggplants,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  by  hoeing  dirt  over  stuff  just  out  of  the 
ground,  covering  with  newspapers,  etc. ;  but 
the  empty  sacks  gave  best  results,  and  were 
less  trouble.*  If  there  is  wind,  the  ]ia]iers 
must  be  held  down  with  dirt,  and  if  soil  is 
hoed  over  the  plants,  they  are  more  or  less 
injured  in  getting  it  off. 

Well,  we  got  thru  the  first  cold  snap  with 
but  little  loss,  but  we  had  so  many  such 
frosts  and  freezes,  just  after  eveiy  little 
shower,  that  the  plants  got  discouraged, 
and  1  am  sorry  to  own  up  that  I  got  more  or 
less  discouraged.  We  have  perhaps  cover- 
ing for  about  100  hills,  but  along  in  early 
January  came  another  cold  spell,  and  after 
putting  on  about  a  dozen  sacks  I  decided 

*A  porous  blanket  or  comforter  of  wool  is  warmer 
than  paper  or  tight  cloth.  Oil  cloth  over  potatoes 
seemed  almost  no  protection  at  all.  while  coarse 
sacking  that  you  could  almost  see  thru,  caught  the 
white  hoar  frost,  and  green  stuff  under  it  was  un- 
hurt. 
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to  let  the  rest  take  their  chances.  The 
weather  turned  suddenly  cold,  and  all  I 
saved  of  the  tender  stuff  was  the  melons 
under  these  dozen  sacks.  Of  course  the  let- 
tuce, onions,  beets,  peas  and  hardy  things 
came  thru,  with  no  protection,  but  they 
look  a  little  sick,  yet..  All  potatoes  above 
ground  look  dead,  but  all  except  those 
'•  knee  high  "  will  probably  start  up  again. 
Now  here  is  a  discovery — new  to  me  at 
least.  Just  before  the  freeze,  a  sack  of 
Triumph  potatoes,  buried  close  together  to 
make  them  sprout,  were  getting  so  far  along 
that  we  were  hurrying  to  get  them  out  in 
the  field ;  in  fact,  they  were  just  beginning 
to  push  thru  the  ground,  some  of  them. 
Now  all  the  potatoes,  out  in  the  field,  that 
were  just  pushing  thru  in  like  manner, 
were  killed  black  and  dead.  But  this 
"  starting  bed,"  with  no  protection  at  all, 


kept  right  on  growing,  and  are  now  a  mass 
of  green.  Some  of  the  potatoes  were  quite 
large,  and  being  near  each  other,  they,  in 
some  way,  generated  heat  tliat  kept  the 
frost  off.  Is  it  not  true  tliat  germination, 
or  vegetable  growth  of  any  kin'.l,  gcneuiLes 
I. eat,  :n  some  wiv  as  grow'ng  anmials  give 
\}'.i  L(at,  more  cr  less? 

Please,  kind  friends,  don't  conic  to  visit 
my  gai-den  just  now.  It  isn't  pretty.  Wait 
a  little.  We  have  had  the  co'de'-'it  November 
and  December,  by  far,  down  here,  of  any  in 
my  10  winters  past  in  this  region. 

You  may  come  and  see  the  electric  wind- 
mill, if  you  wish.  The  garage  for  the  elec- 
tric auto  is  done.  Piers  and  anchors  of  ce- 
ment are  ready  for  the  tower,  which  we  ex- 
pect to  put  up  next  week,  to  await  the  out- 
fit from  North  Dakota. 


TEMPERANCE 


A     KIND     \VORD     AXD     SOMETHING     ELSE     FROM     AWAY 
OFF    IN    WYOMING. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root: — As  I  know  you  are  very  much 
interested  in  Ohio  goin,g  dry,  and  every  other 
state  for  that  matter,  I  am  goin^  to  send  you  a 
song  composed  by  a  neighbor  of  ours.  It  might  be 
you  could  use  it  there  for  good.  If  you  could  I 
know  Mr.  Shope  would  be  glad,  as  he  is  the  ri2;ht 
kind.  I  am  always  glad  to  get  Gleanings,  and  I 
always  read  your  part  first.  The  last  issue  about 
harnessing  the  wind  for  all  kinds  of  uses  is  all 
right.  I  believe  our  state  is  the  richest  spot  on 
earth  as  regards  wind.  It  is  also  very  rich  in  oil, 
coal,  and  pure  air.  We  also  raise  fine  honey.  I 
will  not  look  for  an  answer  to  this.  I  just  want  to 
say  that  I  am  glad  there  is  such  a  man  as  A.  I.  Root, 
or,  in  other  words,   "  pat  you  on  the  back." 

F.   S.   Harter. 

VVhcatland,   Wyo.,   Dec.   17. 

"  Wyoming's  going  dry." 

Words    by    P.    A.    Shope. 

Tune,  "  Tlie  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

Our    people    soon    will    liave    a    chance    to    vote    the 

traffic   out; 
We'll   win    in   every   county   with   a  glad,    triumphant 

shout ; 
We'll  beat  Old  Booze   with  ballots   and   we'll  put  the 

foe  to  rout — 

Wyoming's  going  dry. 

CHORUS. 
Glory,    glory,    hallelujah ! 

Glory,   glory,    hallelujah! 
Glory,    glory,   hallelujah ! 

Wyoming's  going  dry. 

The    fifth    of    ne.xt    November    we    will    finish    up    the 

fight; 
M'e'll   put   Booze   in  his   coffin,    and  we'll  nail   the  lid 

on  tight ; 
We'll  win  because  we  labor,  and  we  know  our  cause 

is  right — 

Wyoming's  going  dry. 


Author's  Note. — This  was  written  for  and  firft 
used  in  the  Sunday-school  which  has  elected  me  its 
superintendent  twelve  consecutive  times.  (You 
know  we  sometimes  take  undue  liberties  with  "  our 
own  folks.")  A  number  of  friends  were  kind 
enough  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  effort, 
and  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  sung  in  every  Sunday- 
school  in  the  state.  It  therefore  gives  Mrs.  Shope 
and  me  pleasure  to  present  this  to  the  cause  with 
our  compliments  and  prayers,  and  to  say  that,  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts,  more  copies  can  be  obtain- 
ed free  by  addressing  us  at  box  103,  Wheatland, 
Wyoming. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  that  the  best  results 
will  be  obtained  by  teaching  the  words  to  your  folks 
and  pasting  the  copy  in  the  back  of  your  song-book. 

Wheatland,    Wyo.  P.   A.    Shope. 


USES     BEER     AND     TOBACCO,     HAS     GIVEN     UP 
GLEANINGS,  AND  YET  WANTS  GLEANINGS 

FOR  ITS  TEMPERANCE  ARTICLES. 
Dear  Sir: — I  received  your  letter  of  Oct.  5th  and 
wish  to  state  that  I  do  not  want  to  renew  my  sub- 
scription. I  have  only  two  colonies  of  bees,  and  no 
proper  tools  to  handle  them  with,  nor  means  to  get 
them,  and  having  been  stung  more  than  once  I  have 
decided  to  quit  bees  for  good.  If  I  could  afford  it 
I  would  keep  your  paper  for  the  sake  of  the  articles 
you  write  against  booze  and  tobacco.  Altho  I  smoke, 
and'  enjoy  a  glass  of  beer  when  I  get  it,  about  once 
in  six  months,  I  have  no  respect  for  anybody  who 
wants  to  justify  the  use  of  these  articles ;  and  I  en- 
joy your  booze-fighting  as  much  as  a  glass  of  beer. 
Strong  liquors  I  consider  poison  of  the  worst  kind; 
and  if  beer  has  to  go  for  the  sake  of  killing  whisky, 
then  it  ought  to  be  killed  too. 

John  A.  K.   Schlichting. 
West  Swanzey,  N.  H.,  Oct.  11. 

My  good  friend,  I  am  sorry  to  know  that 
you  have  become  discouraged  about  keeping 
bees;  but  it  rejoices  my  heart  to  have  you 
say  you  agree  with  me  in  regard  to  booze 
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niid  lobaceo,  especially  as  yon  use  both,  at 
least  to  some  e.xtent,  and  especially  do  I  re- 
joice at  your  concluding'  sentence;  and  in 
consideration  of  tins  remarkable  and  honest 
acknowledgment  v,ne  take  the  liberty  lof 
pending  you  Glkanings  a  little  longer,  free 
of  chargx?.  INIay  God  bless  and  guide  you  in 
whatever  j'ou  do. 

CIGARETTES   FOR   THE   SOLDIERS — MORE  TO   BE 
FEARED    THAN    GERMAN    BLTLLETS. 

We  clip  the  following  from  the  Jacksor^- 
ville  (Florida)   Times-Union: 

It  seemerl  to  be  the  universal  conclusion,  based 
on  experienre,  tJiat  the  cigarette  was  a  coffin-nail. 
Now  the  papers  that  exploited  this  conclusion  are 
asking  for  money  to  provide  cigarettes  for  our 
boys   in   France. 

We  clip  again  from  the  Association  Men 
for  October; 

The  millions  of  cigarettes  now  being'  fired  at  our 
soldiers  will  every  one  hit  its  mark  and  will  do  its 
mischief.  More  American  soldiers  will  be  damaged 
by  the  cigarette  than  by  German  bullets. 

The  above  clipping  is  fi'om  an  article  bv 
Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Michi"- 
gan,  entitled  "  The  Decay  of  American 
Manhood." 

The  Times-Union,  it  seems,  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head.  It  has  for  some  time  past 
been  beyond  my  comprehension  how  sane 
people,  after  having  banished  booze  from 
the  army,  should  recommend  sending  cigar- 
ettes to  our  soldiers,  especially  just  after 
almost  every  periodical  in  our  land  has  had 
more  or  less  to  say  about  "  coffin-nails." 

T  heartily  indorse  Dr.  Kellogg;  for  I  do 
believe  that  cigarettes  are  more  to  be  feared 
tlian  Germany  or  German  ballets,  or  alm.ost 
anything  else  that  can  happen.  How  can 
a  just  and  righteous  God  hear  and  answer 
our  prayers  when  not  only  the  Red  Cross 
but  even  some  of  the  churches  are  sending 
cigarettes  to  our  soldiers'?  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
has  been  accused  of  the  same  thing;  but 
they  come  out  square  and  fair,  and  declare 
themselves  "  not  guilty." 


FRO:\r  BRADENTOWN,  FLORIDA,  TO  FORT  COL- 
LINS, COLORADO,  IN  A  FORD  CAR. 

Let  me  explain  that  friend  Ault  purchas- 
ed the  above  car  and  trailer  about  a  year 
ago,  I  think.  The  trip  mientioned  below  in- 
cludes his  wife  and  three  children.  I  pre- 
sume they  did  considerable  camping  in  or- 
der to  sa.ve  expense.  In  that  way  the  cost 
is  less  than  a  railway  ticket  for  the  family, 
besides  the  expense  of  shipping  the  auto  by 
rail.  Of  course,  nothing  is  said  about  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  machine  on  such  a 
long  trip;  but  as  the  little  Ford  seems  to 
be  doing  good  service  j^ear  after  year,  the 
slight  expense  for  upkeep,  we  presume,  was 


nut  very  nuu  h.     Beluw  is  his  account  of  the 
trip,  etc. : 

Mr.  Root : — I  sold  200  colonies,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  very  strong,  with  one  or  two  supers  and 
heavy  stores,  together  with  a  lot  of  supplies  and 
an  extensive  outfit,  for  $1200.  If  I  had  the  bees 
and  outfit  here  in  the  condition  in  which  I  sold 
them,  they  would  be  worth  nearly  twice  as  much. 
I  am  (old  that  bees  here,  consisting  of  brood-chamber 
of  only  eight  frames,  are  difificult  to  secure  at  $7.00 
a  colony. 

We  came  north  with  our  Ford  car  and  had  a 
delightful  trip.  We  came  thru  Florida,  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and  south  again  to  our  friends 
and  our  home  at  this  place. 

We  started  July  31,  and  reached  here  Aug.  18. 
We  stopped  several  days  on  the  road  with  friends 
and  relatives.  We  could  have  made  the  trip  in  two 
weeks  or  less  if  we  had  co'me  direct  and  without 
stops. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  total  ex- 
pense of  the  trip  was  considerably  less  than  it  weld 
have  been  for  railway  fare  alone.  In  nearly  all  the 
country  we  passed  thru,  crops  were  good,  but  no- 
where any  better,  if  as  good,  as  right  here  in  north 
Colorado ;  and  nowhere  did  we  find  apples  so  plenti- 
ful and  so  good ;  neither  did  we  sea  any  scenery  so 
fine.  A.  E.  Ault. 

Fort  Collins,  Colo,,  Aug.  22,   1917. 


FRIF.KD    AULiT     BACK    IN     HIS     COLORADO     HOME. 

Crops  of  grain  and  hay  have  been  heavy,  and 
prices  are  higher  than  ever  before.  Sugar  beets 
are  yielding  well.  I  see  many  fields  that  will  yield 
one  hundred  dollars  or  more  to  the  acre. 

Beans  were  grown  extensively  here  the  past 
season.  They  are  grown  on  "  dry  land,"  a  land  that 
is  not  irrigated.  I  have  seen  thousands  of  acres 
planted  to  beans,  and  they  are  yielding  a  profit  of 
thousands  of  dollars. 

The  apple  crop  is  heavy,  and  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  is  fine.  I  have  picked  box  after  box  of  the 
finest  apples,  and  I  rarely  found  one  that  was 
wormy. 

Today  I  saw  "  spuds,"  or  just  potatoes,  that  were 
grown  on  dry  land.  The  best  of  them  would  weigh 
about  two  pounds,  and  were  four  inches  or  more  in 
diameter.  Irrigation  causes  the  potatoes  to  grow 
larger,   but  the  quality  is  not  so  good. 

Feeding  cattle  and  sheep  is  a  great  industry  here. 
Millions  of  .sheep  and  lambs  are  finished  here;  also 
larse   numbers   of  catt'e. 

Wages   are   high,    and   help   is   in   great   demand. 

A.  E.  Ault. 

Fort    Collins,    Col..    Oct.    21,    1917. 


A     KTXD    WORD     FROM     "WILD     .TIMMIE,"     SEE     P.     749 
AUG.     15,     1916. 

near  Mr.  Root : — I  shall  never  forget  the  words 
you  said  to  me  up  at  our  orchard  last  summer 
when  you  were  in  Michigan.  You  know  I  was 
leader  at  prayer-meeting,  and  you  asked  me  to 
promise  you  I  wouUl  stick  to  it  and  do  mv  best. 
Those  words  come  back  to  me  often,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  ever  since;  and  before  I  left  home 
I  was  teaching  the  young  people's  Sunday-school 
(lass  at  Bingham,  and  there  were  more  than  twenty 
in    the    class. 

I  know  if  I  have  faith  God  will  help  me  thru 
life.  May  God  bless  you,  dear  friend,  for  speak- 
ing those  words  to  me  last  summer,  for  they  have 
been  a  great  help  to  me. 

Alliance,   Ohio.  James  Hilbeet,  Jr. 
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Classified    Advertisements 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswcax    bought   and    sold.      Strohmeyer    &    Arpe 
Co.,   139  Franklin  St.,   New  York. 

Small  lots  of  off-ffrade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE. — 60,000  lbs.  of  No.  1  clover  honey 
and  10,000  lbs.  of  fall  white-aster  honey  of  good 
quality,  put  up  in  60-lb.  cans.  Will  sell  to  highest 
bidder.  W.    B.   Wallin,    Brooksville,    Ky. 

HONEY  FOR  SALE. — Light  color,  amber  color 
and  dark  color.  All  in  bbls.,  700  lbs.  net  each. 
Granulated.  Mostly  from  sweet  clover.  Make  me 
your  highest  offer  F.  O.  B.  cars  here  (29  miles  east 
of  Montgomery).  ,     „.         ,  .  ,       .i 

W.    D.    Achord,    Fitzpatrick,    ALa. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


WANTED. 


-Comb  and  extracted  honey. 
J.   E.    Harris,    Morristown,   Tenn. 


WANTED. — To    buy     a     quantity    of    dark     and 
amber  honey   for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapidis,  Mich. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  m 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,   Preston,   Mmn. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  pay  higher  than  mar- 
ket price ;  let  us  know  how  much  yoai  have,  and  if 
possible  send  sample;  get  our  quotation  before  sell- 
ing your  wax.      Queen  Mfg.  Co.,   Falconer,   N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — ^A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

~~BASSWOOD     AND     EVERGREEN     TREES.— 
Send  for  list.  W.  M.  Hansen,  Jr.,  Niles,  Mich. 

FOR    SALE. — 500    extracting-supers,    nailed    and 
painted,   with  frames.     Will  sell  cheap. 

A.  P.  Stauffer,   Delta,  Colorado. 


Read  McQueen's  advertisement  for  legume  inocu- 
lation. It  points  the  way  to  more  for  your  work 
and  money.  ^ 

FOR  SALE. — White  sweet-clover  seed,  hand 
gathered.      Write    for   quotations. 

E.   C.  Bird,   Boulder,   Colo. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  .of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — Comb  honey  apiary,  100  colonies, 
be-st  of  location.      Alfalfa   and  sweet  clover. 

E.  J.  Cheek,   Merino,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — 50  Danz.  hive-bodies  with 
frames,  100  Danz.  supers,  25  slotted  section  supers 
and  25  plain  section  supers. 

The   Stover  Apiaries,   Mayhew,   Miss. 


Printing  for  beekeepers;  100  envelopes,  100  letter- 
heads or  noteheads,  75  cts.  Stationary  and  printing 
price  list  free.  Alfred  Bentz,   Granton,  Wis. 

POR    SALE. — Yellow    bloom    sweet    clover    seed, 
95.64  per   cent  pure  seed.   Gov.  test,    15   cts  pound. 
C.     Shinkle,    Williamstown,    Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — 400  dovetailed  supers  for  10-frame 
hives,   300  pattern  slat,   100  T  tins;   good  condition. 
J.  A.  Everett,  Edgewater,   Colo. 

F'OR  SALE. — 100  Root  8-frame  comb  honey  su- 
pers for  4i/ix4'/4xlV^  sec,  nailed  and  painted,  no 
disease,  62  cts.  each  or  $60.00  for  the  lot.  Also 
one  4-frame  Root  extractor,  $30.00.  All  good  as 
new.  T.   C.  Asher,   Brookneal,   Va. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  aLso  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — One  thousand  bee  hives  with  supers. 
Three-fourths  dovetailed.  Balance  halved  together 
at  corners  and  nailed  both  ways.  Hoflfman  frames 
thruout.  We  will  guarantee  them  to  be  sound  and 
free  from  disease.  Will  sell  all  or  any  part  at  about 
one-half  what  new  hives  will  cost.     Apply  to 

The  Hyde   Bee   Co.,   Floresville,   Tex. 


NORTHWESTERN  BEEKEEPERS.  —  Order 
Root's  Supplies  near  home  and  save  time  and  freight. 
Geo.  F.  Webster,  Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux 
Falls,   S.  Dakota. 


$30,000  worth  of  Beq  Supplies  all  boxed,  ready 
to  ship  at  once;  275,000  Hoffman  frames,  also 
.Jumbo  and  Shallow  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and 
200  in  a  box.  Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine 
polished  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  I  can  give 
you  big  bargains.  Send  me  a  list  of  what  you  want, 
i  can  save  you  money.  Will  take  beeswax  in  trade 
at  highest  market  price.  Charles  Alondeng,  146 
Newton  Ave.,  N.,  Minneapolis,  Minn'. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANGES 

Edison   phonograph,    records,    and   cabinet,    to   ex- 
change for  bees.     E.  W.  Armstrong,  Wichita,  Ks.        ,; 

WANTED. — 300  all-zinc  queen-excluders  14x20  or 
larger.  F.  W.   Lesser,  East  Syracuse,   N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED.— For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

BEES  WANTED. — From  1  to  200  coloniB",,  within 
200    miles.       Also    second-hand    apiary    equipment. 
John  E.  Geiger,  Syracuse,  Kansas. 

WANTED. — 1    to    100    strong    colonic^s    ol'    ] Lilian 
bees  in   10-frame  dovetail  hives. 
Bernard  Benzinger,  Beckman  Terrace,  Summit,  N.  J. 

WANTED. — Bees  in  eight  or  len  frame  Inves, 
free   from  disease.      Particulars. 

J.  F.  Garretson,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

WANTED. — Barnes  foot-power  circular  saw,   sec- 
ond hand.     Give  description  and  price  in  first  letter. 
D.   C.   Noble,   Columbia  City,   Ind. 

WANTED. — To   buy    bees    in    Southwest   or   work 
apiary    on    shares.       Give    particulars. 
575    "  Box  1291,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  wax,  one  Root  mill, 
for  thin  or  extra  thin  foundation;  also  1800  3%x 
5x1%  sections  and  about  500  fence  separators  for 
same.  G.   W.   Belden,   Berkshire,   N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts,  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

WANTED. — By  experienced  and  competent  bee- 
keeper, apiary  of  not  lesa  than  200  colonies  in  good 
location  in  north  east  states  to  run  on  shares.  I  can 
furnish  excellent  location  if  desired.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars.     Address   care  of   Gleanings.  198 
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WANTED. — 50  colonies  of  bees  in  lOframc  hivrs, 
deliverv  about  May  1st.  Must  be  free  from  disease. 
G.  Herrick,  12110  Parnell  Ave.,  West  Pullman,  Ills. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slum^m.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  Wo  will  buy  your  sliare  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

PARTNER  WANTED. — I  would  furnish  site, 
with  large  live  oaks  for  shade  and  also  some  cash, 
to  experienced  high-class  beekeeper  with  little  money 
who  is  willing  to  act  as  partner  in  fine  white-clover 
section.  No  bees  here,  except  few  colonies.  Write 
quick  for  immediate  preparations  for  start.  Men- 
tion  qualifications,   etc. 

C.  M.  Elfer,   St.  Rose,  Louisiana. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 


AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
AUTOMORILE  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  illus- 
trated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the- world  de- 
voted to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"  Ti'ouble  Department  "  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  giiso- 
line-engine  repairs.  $1  per  year.  15  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,   Hartford,   Conn. 


REAL  ESTATE 
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VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS 
$15  PER  ACRE  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Fruit, 
Dairy,  Stock,  Climate,  Schools,  Churches,  Roads, 
Markets  and  Neighbors  of  the  bejst.  Get  our  Farm 
Lists,  magazine  and  other  interesting  literature,  all 
free.  Address  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr.  Agt.,  N.  &  W. 
Ry.,  246  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  aboutr— alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  cj.'^y  terms; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  En.ioy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  ,Toa.ii;in 
Val'.ey,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.    Ry.,    1927   Railway  Exchange,    Chicago. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  make  it  the  most 
profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is  the  pl.ico 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  pr-oduction  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  '.'ariety  of  forage  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  localities,  as  low  as  $15  to  $2^5 
an  acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will  f.'ive 
the  highest  profits.  M.  V  Richards,  CDR!niission2r, 
Room  27,  Southern  Railwav  System,  Washington, 
T»    C. 


POULmY 

FOR  SALE. — Baby  chicks.  Rose  Comb  Reds  nnd 
single  comb  White  Leghorns,  pure  bred,  $12.00  per 
hundred.      Book  vour  orders   early. 

O.  C.  Rhodes,  North  Hampton,  Ohio,  R.  D.  No.  1. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  cjueens.  Sen  i  for  bookie:  and  piice 
li,'<t       .1;.-.    Smith,    1159  DeWolf  St.,    Vin-euuos,  Ind. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS.— Three  banded  and 
goldens  and  Belgian  hares.  Tested  queens  $2.00  by 
return  mail.     Send  for  price  list. 

M.   F.   Perry,    Bradentown,   Fla. 


When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
you  vnll  be  convinced.  O.  W.   Phelps  Sc  Son. 

Well-bred  bees   aad  queens.      Hives   and  svipplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

Italian  queens,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  for  «8le 
early.  H.  E.   Graham,   Gause,   Texas. 

FOR  SALE. — 1918  Golden  Italian  queens;  price 
list   free.      Write  E.  E.  Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

When,  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Try  one  and 
be    convinced. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  northern-bred  3banded  Italian  queens. 
June   1,'  untested,   $1.00  each;    $9.00  per  doz. 

A.    E.   Crandall   &    Son,    Berlin,    Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,   $1 ;    6,   $5,  June 
1.      My   circular  gives  bast  methods  of  introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2.302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  Jvne 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Ti-y  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  resuhs. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25;  $8  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Write  for  prices  on  bees  and  queens  in  pound 
pkgs. :    also  2-fr.  nuclei. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Carruth,  Big  Bend,  La. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May    15th    to    Oct.    15th. 

Allen    Latham,    Norwichtown,    Conn. 

FOR  SALE.— Pine  Italian  queens  at  90  cts. 
each;  $9.00  per  doz.  Ready  April  15,  safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     T.  J.  Talley,   Rt.   3,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259   Robinson  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

We  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  bees  and  3- 
banded  Italian  queens  for  sale,  April  1st  delivery; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A. 
Jones  &  Son,  Hope  Hull,  Montgomery  Co..  Ala. 

My   bright    Italian   queens   will  be   ready   to   ship 

April  1   at  $1.25  each;   virgin  queens,   50  cts.   Send 

for    price    list    of    queens,    bees   by    the    pound    and 

nucleus.      Safe   arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

M.   Bates,   Rt.   4,   Greenville,   Ala. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Te6t?d, 
$1.00  each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees  early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

TENNESSEE-BRED  QUEENS. — My  three-band 
strain  that  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction  for 
over  40  years.  Orders  filled  promptly  or  money  re- 
funded bv  first  mail.  1000  nuclei  in  use.  Tested, 
in  June  $1.75;  untested,  $1.00;  in  July,  $1.50  and 
75  cts.     Postal  brings  circular. 

John  M.  Davis,  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

THREE  B.ANDED  ITALIANS  ONLY;  queens, 
packages  and  nucleus,  iintested  queens  each,  $1.00; 
6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25.  Write  for  prices  in  larger 
lots,  also  nucleus  and  pkgs.  Booking  orders  now. 
If  you  consider  quality,  pure  mating  and  low  pric«, 
I  am  vour  queen-breeder. 

H.   G.   Dunn,   The  Willows,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

I  can  spare  several  hundred  pounds  Italian  bees 
with  fine  young  Italian  queens,  in  one  or  two 
pound  packages,  delivery  in  June  anfl  loxderB 
booked  now,  no  deposit  required.  Safe  arrival  C7iar- 
anteed.  Price:  One  lib.  pkg.  and  queen,  $3.00; 
ten  or  more,  $2.80  each.  One  2-lb.  pkg.  and  queen, 
$4.50 ;    ten   or  more,    $4.20. 

J.    B.    Hollopeter,    Rockton,    Pa. 
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Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantities. 

W.   W.   Talley,    Greenville,   Ala.,    Rt.   4. 

QUEENS. — Golden  Italians,  Imported  Blue  Rib- 
bon strain — the  kind  that  gets  results,  $1.00  each, 
ready   May   10th.      Delivery   guaranteed. 

J.    W.    Rice,    Ft.    Smith,    Ark. 

Now  is  the  time  (not  tomorrow^)  to  place  your 
order  for  bees  and  queens.  A  postal  brings  you  the 
story  of  a  pound  package  of  bees  and  a  queen. 

J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son,  Rosedale  Apiaries,  Big 
Bend,  La. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev-gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockvs^ell,    Barnetts,    Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strains  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.00.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — Queen 
nucleus  and  bees  by  the  pound.  We  receive  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  annually,  write  for  list.  Un- 
tested queens  each,  $1.00;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25,  write 
for  prices  in  lots.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
early   delivery. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,    San   Jose,   Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — April  the  15th  is  the  date  on  which 
we  can  ship  you  the  best  three-banded  bees  and 
queens  on  the  market;  we  have  been  in  the  bee 
business  continually  for  twenty-four  years  and  have 
been  striving  to  secure  the  best  three-banded  bees 
which  money  could  buy  and  skill  produce,  all  these 
years.  Judging  from  the  many  letters  we  have 
received  from  satisfied  customers,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  efforts.  We  believe  we  can  furnish 
you  with  the  best  honey-gatherers  to  be  found  any- 
where. You  will  find  our  nuclei  better  filled  with 
bees  and  brood  than  any  other  nuclei  you  can  buy. 
All  our  bees  are  on  standard,  vrired,  Hoffman 
frames :  full  sheets  of  foundation.  File  your  orders 
now,  sending  money  M'hen  you  want  the  bees  shipped. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  quote 
you  without  queen,  as  follows :  Thi-ee-frame  nuclei, 
$2.50;  two-frame  nuclei,  $2.00;  one-frame  nuclei, 
$1.50;  three  pounds  bees,  $3.50;  two  pounds  bees, 
$2.50;  one  pound  bees,  $1.75.  If  queen  is  wanted 
with  bees  add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Young,  un- 
tested queens,  $75  cts:  young,  tested  queens,  $1.00. 
The  Hyde  Bee  Company,  Ploresville,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — Experienced  bee-man  for  next  sea- 
son.     State  terms.      R.   S.   Becktell,   Rifle,   Colorado. 

WANTED. — Man  to  take  care  of  bees  and  work 
on  small  farm.  P.  J.  Rettig,  Wabash,   Ind. 

WANTED. — Experienced  and  inexperienced  help 
for  bee  and  queen  yards. 

The  Stover  Apiaries,   Mayhew,   Miss. 

WA.NTEp.— Experienced,  capable  bee-man.  Per- 
manent position.     Give  reference,  state  wages. 

W.  J.  Stahmaiui,  Clint,  Tex.,  El  Paso  Co. 

WANTED. — Middle-aged  man  with  some  experi- 
ence to  work  in  bees,  season  1918.  State  age,  wages 
and  experience  in  first  letter. 

Prank   Alexander,    Delanson,    N.   Y. 

WANTED. — A  good  reliable  man  to  work  on  farm 
and  help  in  bees.  State  wages  and  qualifications  in 
first  letter.     Address 

E.  G.   Shearing,   Buhl,   Idaho,   Route  4. 

WANTED. — Position  by  young  man,  age  24, 
in  nearby  or  southern  states  as  student  helper  in 
large  apiaries.  Have  had  snine  experience  with 
bees.      Please  state   wages   in   first  letter. 

Henry  JJggers,   Eau  Olaire,   Wis.,   R.  P.   D.   1. 


^V.-VNTED. — .V  practical  beekeeper  to  care  far  400 
colonies  of  tees;  ri  n  for  comb  hone}',  season  of 
1918.      State   wages    wanted,    experience,    etc. 

Wm.   Ijindenmeier,  Jr.,  Box  464,  Ft.  Collins,  Colo. 

WANTED. — Good  temiierate  man  to  work  with  bees 
or  poultry,  100  feet  house-apiary.  Shares  or  salary. 
Good  place  for  man   who  can  make  it  pay. 

Wm.  Robinson,  206  No.  9th  St.,  LaPayette,  Ind. 

Two  experienced  men  wanted  for  comb-honey  pro- 
duction. Give  age,  experience  and  wages  with  ref 
ereuces.     Work  for  entire  season. 

B.  P.   Smith,  Jr.,   Fromberg,   Mont. 

WANTED. — Man  of  good  habits,  to  assis't  with 
1000  colonies  of  bees  and  small  farm.  Good  chance 
to  learn.  State  age,  experience,  and  wages  expect- 
ed. N.   L.    Stevens,   Venice   Center,   N.   Y. 

WANTED.- — Young  man  to  assist  in  caring  for 
600  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey ;  must  have 
some  experience;  board  and  room  furnished.  State 
age  and  wages. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,   Groton,   N.  Y.,   Rt.   12. 

WANTED. — Pior  the  honey  season  of  1918,  two 
students  of  good  clean  habits,  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Board  given,  and  more  if  conditions  are 
favorable. 

R.  P.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

HELP  WANTED. — A  good  reliable  man  to  work 
on  a  small  farm  and  help  take  care  of  400  swarms 
of  bees.  Would  lease  the  complete  outfit  to  re- 
sponsible party.  Good  locations  for  all  the  tees. 
Address  S.   R.   Stewart,   Newcastle,   Colo. 


WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Truck  used  for  out-yards  and  haul- 
ing. Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Young  men  of  energjr  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  liee-business.  Fine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experiences,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,  or     expect  no  answer. 

E.   F.    Atwater,    Meridian,    Idaho. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


BEESWAX. 

The  beeswax  market  during  recent  weeks  warrants 
our  raising  the  price.  We  will  pay  for  average  qual- 
ity dulivevfd  at  Mediup.  38  cents  I'ash,  40  cents 
trade.  We  will  pay  1  to  2  cents  extra  for  choice  yel- 
low. Price  at  Calif,  branches  will  be  2  cents  per 
pound  less;  at  other  branches  1  cent  per  pound 
less  to  cover  cost  ol  transportation  to  Medina.  Be 
sure  your  shipment  is  in  double  sacks  and  bearins 
your  name  and  address  as  shipper  so  we  can  identi- 
fy it  on  arrival.  Be  prepared  for  delays  in  delivery 
as  shipments  ai'e  moving  slowly  and  are  frequently 
held   up   by   eml;argoes.  The   A.    I.    Root   Co. 


D9D  SEEDS 


GOOD  AS  CAN  BE  GROWN 
Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
sorts  free  with  every  order 
I  fill.  Buy  and  test.  Return 
If  not  O.  K. —  money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 

Over  700  illustrations  of  vegra- 
tables  and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neigrhbors'  addresses. 
R.  H.  SHUMWAY.Rockford,IU. 
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Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  92. 

bake  about  20  minutes.    Serve  from  the  bak- 
ing dish  with  a  spoon. 

COKNMEAL    MUFFINS. 

2   cups   cornmeal  %    cup   sweet  milk 

1   teaspoon   salt  2   eggs 

1  tablespoon    shortening  2   teaspoons    baking   pow- 
1 V4,    cup  boiling  water  der 

Sift  together  the  cornmeal  and  salt,  and 
add  the  shortening.  Scald  with  enough 
boiling  water  to  moisten  (about  lYi  cups) 
and  then  add  %  cup  sweet  milk.  Beat  out 
any  lumps  and  then  beat  in  the  yolks  of  the 
eggs.  Fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  whites,  sift 
in  the  baking  powder,  and  bake  in  well-oiled 
muffin-pans  in  a  very  hot  oven.  This  will 
make  one  dozen  muffins. 

CRACKLINGS    CORN    DODGERS. 

2  cups   cornmeal  1   cup  chopped,  cracklings 
1   teaspoon    salt  1  %    cups   boiling   water 

Pour  over  the  cornmeal  and  salt  enough 
boiling  water  to  make  a  stiff  dough,  about 
1%  cups.  Set  aside  to  cool  and  swell.  When 
cold  add  the  cracklings;  shape  into  very 
small  oblong  pones  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  25  minutes,  or  until  brown  and  crisp. 
These  are  very  rich  in  fat,  and  should  be 
eaten  without  butter. 

POTATO      BISCUITS. 

1  cup  freshly  mashed  po-     4  teaspoons      baking 
tato  powder 

l;^cup  flour  1  teaspoon  salt 

2  tablespoons    shortening 

Add  melted  shortening  to  mashed  potato. 
Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt, 
and  cut  into  potato  mixture  with  a  knife. 
Eoll  out,  cut  with  a  biscuit-cutter,  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven. 

Meat    Substitute    Dishes. 

BOSTON     ROAST. 

2  cups    navy    or    kidney  2  teaspoons    salt 

beans  V2    cup  liquid 

1  cup    bread    crumbs  1   tablespoon    chopped 

2  cups   grated   cheese  onion 

Soak  beans  12  hours  or  longer.  Cook  until 
soft.  Drain;  put  thru  food-chopper;  add 
onion,  cheese,  crumbs  and  enough  of  the 
water  in  which  the  beans  were  cooked  to 
moisten  (about  half  a  cup).  Form  into  a 
loaf  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  40  min- 
utes. Baste  occasionally  with  hot  water  and 
fat.  This  should  yield  ten  servings.  Save 
the  bean  liquor  that  is  left  for  soup.  It 
contains  valuable  food  elements. 

BEAN    LOAF. 

2  cups   lima   beans  1   tablespoon    meat    drip- 

1  cup  bread  crumbs  pings 

4  tablespoons  peanut     1   tablespoon  dried  celery 
butter  leaves 

2  tableisiKJons  grated     2   teaspoons   salt 
onion  Vs    teaspoon  pepper 

^    cup  liquid 

Soak  beans  over  night  and  cook  until  ten- 
der, about  45  minutes.  Drain  and  when  cool, 
chop  coarsely.  Add  crumbs  mixed  with 
seasonings  and  peanut  butter,  then  add  bean 
liquor  or  rice  stock  enough  to  moisten,  and 
(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Seeds  -  Plants  -  Trees 

From  One  Firm  --  On  One  Order 

You  can  get  everything  requir- 
ed for  garden,  orchard,  lawn  or 
greenhouse  from  one  concern 
on  one  order.  We  sell  direct  — 
no  agents  —  postage  paid  and 
delivery  guaranteed. 

STORRS  &  HARRISON 
Seed  and  Plant  Annual 

explains    our   complete    service.     192 
pages  of  information  about  vegetable 
^p   and   flower    seeds,   fruit   and   shade 
trees,    evergreens,    roses,    shrubs — 
everything  needed  for  a  success- 
ful garden  or  a  beautiful  home. 
Send  for  our  catalog  today. 

'  Bos  532  Painesville,Ohio 


VI  CK'S 


ITS  FREE  ^^  Several  New  Features.'"^  WRITE  TODAY 
"y^  Based  on  our  experience  as  the  "^ 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. " 
500  acres  and  12  greenhouses  in  best  seed  grow- 
ing section.  Our  Guide  is  lull  of  helpful  intorma- 
tion  about  planting,  etc.— an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Fai-in  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
With  our  Guide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
include  interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden.'' 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  coju'is  today,  before  you  forget. 

«ia.ivie:s  vick's  sons 

33  stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


CONDON'S  NEW 
EVERBEARING 


TOMATO 


rket' 


Big     Money 
xcellent  can- 

our  Northern 


"Queen    of  the 

Maker.    Large  soltd  fruit:  e 

ner.    To   introduce   to   you 

Giown  "Sure  Crop"    Live  £      .    . 

mail  you  (125)  seeds  of  Condon's  Ne 

Everbearing  Tomato  an  ' 

our  Mammoth  191S  Gai 

<]en     and    Farm    Guid 

T.lls   how,  when  and  what  to    pla 

pi.nsure  and  profit.    Send  postal  today. 

CONDON  BROS..  SEEDSMEN 

Rock  River  Valley  Seed  Farm 
BOX  <.l;i.>  ROCKFORO,  ILLINOIS 


FREE 


aiiSGRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog  free.      LEWIS  BOESCH,  Box  H,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
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•BANKING  BY  MAIL 


AT  4% 


Banking 
by  Mail 

Many  of  our  customers  live 
at  great  distances  from  Me- 
dina, but  they  find  it  safe, 
convenient,  and  profitable 
to  bank  with  us  BY  MAIL. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 

If  this  plan  of  receiving 
4  PER  CENT  INTEREST 
AND  COMPLETE  SAFE- 
TY interests  you,  write  for 
our  booklet  giving  detailed 
information. 

An  inquiry  will  not  obli- 
gate you. 


DEPasiKBAl*K<: 

MEDII^k.  OHIO  ! 


AT.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pi-es- 
E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


i  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILtlON  DOLLARS 


I        lit       lii        i.r       w      .<' 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  wliieh  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  ii 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for  illustrated    catalojf 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

645  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page   1 19. 

melted  fat.  If  dried  bread  crumbs  are  used 
in  either  of  the  above  recipes  more  liquid 
will  be  needed.  Put  into  greased  bread-pan 
and  bake  about  30  minutes  in  a  moderate 
oven.     This  should  yield  eight  servings. 

SPANISH    BE.'VNS. 

2   cups    kidney    or    navy  V2    cup  pimento  or  sweel 

beans  pepper 

2   cups   tomato  2   tablespoons    drippings 

1   cup  finely  cut  onion  2  tablespoons  flour 

1   tablespoon  honey  1   tablespoon  salt 

Soak  beans  over  night  and  cook  until  ten- 
der. Drain,  and  add  sauce  made  as  follows: 
Put  fat  in  frying-pan;  add  onion  and  chop- 
ped pimento,  and  fry  until  tender,  but  not 
brown;  add  flour,  and  stir  until  smooth.  Add 
the  salt  and  tomato  sweetened  with  honey, 
and  boil  five  minutes.  Pour  over  the  beans 
and   simmer  ten   minutes. 

Sugar  Substitute  Recipe. 

HONEY    devil's    FOOD    CAKE. 


cup   honey 

tablespoons   melfed-but- 
ter   substitute 
squares      Baker's     un- 
sweetened chocolate. 


%    teaspoon  soda 
V2    cup   sourmilk 
V8    teaspoon  salt 
2  teaspoons   baking  pow- 
der 
1  2/3   cups  flour 

Blend  the  melted-butter  substitute  and  the 
honey;  add  the  chocolate,  which  has  been 
melted  over  hot  water,  and  beat  smooth; 
break  in  the  egg,  and  beat  again.  Add  the 
sour  milk  alternately  with  the  flour  in  which 
the  soda,  salt  and  baking  powder  have  been 
sifted.  IBeat  well  and  bake  in  a  rather  slow 
oven.  Measure  the  flour  after  once  sifting. 
All  measurements  level. 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

THIRD  ANNUAL  REPOET  OF  THE  MIN- 
NESOTA STATE  INSPECTOR  OF  API- 
ARIES. 

A  report  that  is  something  more  than  the 
usual  collection  of  dry  statistics  is  that  of 
State  Apiarist  Chas.  D.  Blaker  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota,  for  1917.  Mr.  Baker 
rightly  points  out  in  his  introduction  that 
]iroducing  the  largest  possible  crop  of  honey 
is  like  purchasing  a  Liberty  bond.  While 
one  is  aiding  the  government  he  is  at  the 
same  time  making  a  good  investment  for 
himself. 

All  beekeepers  are  urged  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  characteristics  of  each 
disease.  American  four  brood  is  more  likely 
to  appear  in  the  stronger  colonies  first,  since 
it  is  most  generally  carried  by  robbing,  and 
strong  colonies  are  more  apt  to  rob  than 
weak  ones.  In  case  of  European  foul  brood 
the  weak  colonies  are  more  apt  to  be  attack- 
ed first.  It  is  pointed  out  that  black  and 
hybrid  bees  are  much  more  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked by  European  foul  brood  than  are 
Italians,  and,  inasmuch  as  this  disease  has 
secured  a  firm  foothold  in  Minnesota,  all  who 
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RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
,  PBUISir«G  SHE 


RHODES  MFG.  < 

528  S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


•THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.     All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Books  and  Bulletins     Continued 


have  blacks  or  hybrids  are  urged  to  requeen 
with  leather  colored  Italians  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  hopeful  and  truthful  statement 
is  made  that  if  one  uses  vigorous  Italian 
stock  and  gives  careful  attention  to  his  bees, 
his  apiary  will  be  practically  immune  from 
European  foul  brood.  Italian  queens  can  be 
secured  from  the  University  Farm  at  St. 
Paul  where  the  queens  are  reared  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Jager,  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Bee  Culture. 

The  last  Minnesota  legislature  increased 
the  annual  appropriation  for  deputy  inspect- 
ion work  to  $1,500.  This  becoming  available 
Aug.  1,  made  it  possible  for  the  department 
to  plan  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  fu- 
ture. Out  of  711  apiaries  visited,  136  were 
found  to  be  infected.  Fifty-seven  of  these 
apiaries  had  to  be  visited  a  second  time, 
making  768  visits  in  all.  The  total  number 
of  colonies  in  the  apiaries  visited  was  11,895. 
Out  of  this  number  673  were  found  infected. 
Six  deputy  inspectors  put  in  a  total  of  179% 
days.  There  were  also  four  others  who  put 
in  a  total  of  14  3/5  days.  The  expense  of  all 
the  inspection  was  $971.75. 

The  three  recognized  brood  diseases  are 
fully  described  and  recommended  methods 
of  treatment  given,  and  then  follows  a  re- 
port of  the  county  beekeepers'  associations 
by  Prof.  A.  W.  Eankin,  president  of  the 
Minnesota  association. 

A  beekeeping  survey  has  been  under  con- 
struction by  L.  V.  France,  instructor  in  bee 
culture  at  the  University  Farm  at  St.  Paul. 
In  this  survey  Mr.  France  estimates  from  the 
reports  that  about  65  per  cent  of  the  bees 
in  Minnesota  are  black  or  hybrid  stock.  For 
the  winter  of  1915-16,  10  per  cent  was  the 
winter  loss  experienced  by  190  apiarists  that 
reported.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  190 
beekeepers  reported,  winter  their  bees  in  the 
cellar  only;  9.7  per  cent  winter  outdoors 
only;  8.7  per  cent  winter  both  in  the  cellar 
and  out  of  doors.  Of  the  6,733  colonies  re- 
ported, only  6.1  per  cent  were  wintered  in 
the  open.  Mr.  France  calls  attention  to.  a 
map  which  will  be  ready  in  one  or  two 
years'  time,  giving  the  good  and  poor  bee 
territory  of  the  state  with  locations  already 
stocked,  those  partially  open  and  those  en- 
tirely unoccuj)ied.  He  rightly  says  that  any 
one  wishing  to  keep  bees  or  moving  to  an- 


Free! 


Ac 


A  50-gallon  barrel 
cf  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

As  proof  of  our  confidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruitgrower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  nomatter  now  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  else  being  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
SuU'ur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"  Profits  in  Fall  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    Dept.6  New  York 


Potted  Winter  Blooming  Bulbs 

We  guarantee  them  to  reach  you 
safely,  even  in  coldest  of  weather  and 
to  blossom  satisfactorily  this  winter  in 
vour  home.  Potted  in  rich  earth  and 
fertilizer.  They  are  rooted  and  ready 
'to  make  instant  growth.  Your  choice  of 
AarciHSUs,  llynoinths.  Tulips  and 
Oocus,  2  pots  for  25  cts,  10  pots  for 
$1  (XI  r<istpui<l. 

Our  Nurseries  and  Seed  Farms  were 
established  here  in  Northern  Iowa  over 
a  half  century  ago  and  our  •■ltlizzar«l 
Kelt"  strains  of  Fruits,  Ornamentals, 
Evirbenriiig  Stiawberries,  Garden 
Seeds,  etc.,  are  being  grown  success- 
fully in  every  state  in  the  Union.  Catalogue  of 
our  various  "(llizzurd  Itelt"  products  and  a  copy 
of  our  paper  fcrardiier's  Garden  F^nerlence,  Free. 
The  Gardner  >iir8ery  Co.,  lSox5J»,  Osage,  Iowa 


SWEET  GLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER   KNOWN— INV^^tlGATE 

•■The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows  ^^iipcricir  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay  Ev  eels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  llfi-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  full 
particulars.  We  can  save  yon  money  on  best  tested, 
guaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Samt^lc  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     " 


BOX  966,    CLARINDA,  IOWA 


STRAWBERRY  pi  ANTC 

AND    OTHER     SMALL      FRUIT    ■     tWH  I  W 

Of  best  fruiting  qualities  ;  largre  healthy  plants  grrown 
by  .small  fruit  SPECIALISTS,  at  prices  you  can  afTord 
to  buy,  in  large  quantities.  Everything  guaranteed 
first-class.  Grapes,  Asparagus,  etc.  We  can  fill  any 
size  order.  Catalog  free. 
Bridgman    Nursery  Co.,  Box  10,  Bridgman,  Mich. 
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I  The  Kaiser  | 

I      Planned  War  Years  i 
I     in  Advance  I 


Why  not  plan  your  1918  honey  pro- 
duction in  advance?  And  let  your 
plans  include  an  immediate  order  for 
Kretchmer  goods.  If  you  produce 
more  honey  you  must  have  everything 
ready  when  needed  by  the  bees. 

There  is  no  time  to  lose, — freight  is 
moving  slow  and  conditions  may  be- 
come worse. 

Write  for  the  new  SPEING  CATA- 
LOG and  help  whip  the  Kaiser. 


I  KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.  | 

I  301  llih  Av  I 

I        COUNCIL  BLUFFS,  IOWA         | 

iNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i;iiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii{ini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin!i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil[ 

f:gtabli8hed    1885 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
(^r^^^^  catalog  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  promj^t  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in 
formation  given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax   wanted    for    supplies    or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


WITTEi 


'Kero-OU'*  Engines 

Immediate   Shipment— All   Styles— 

2  to  22  11-r.— No  Waiting-Eig  Factory--Li(? 
Output-Prices  most  favorable.  Write  for  my 
terms  and    prices— Cash,    Pnymcnt3   or   No 
Money  Down. -ED.  H.  WrriK,  Prca. 
«VITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

19  3  0  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

19  8  0  Empire  Bldg., Pittsburg,  Pa. 


I  Save 
Yon  $15 

to  $200 


Books  and  Bulletins — Continued 

other  location  will  find  such  a  map  very 
valuable. 

The  report  closes  with  the  Minnesota  law 
relating  to  bee^s,  especial  attention  being 
called  to  Section  7,  which  is  as  follows: 

VIOLATION  A  MISDEMEANOR. — Sec.  7.  Any 
person  who  shall  sell,  barter  or  give  away  or  remove 
to  another  location  without  the  consent  of  the  in- 
spector any  bees,  honey  or  appurtenances  from  an 
apiary  known  to  be  infected  with  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  having  done  so  either  with  knowledge  or 
in  ignorance  of  its  condition,  shall  refuse  to  give 
the  name  and  address,  if  'knovni  to  him,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  same  was  disposed  of,  or  who  shall 
import  into  the  state  any  bees  infected  with  disease, 
or  who  shall  cause  other  bees  tO'  become  expoind  to 
infected  comb,  brood,  honey,  beehives  or  other  ap- 
purtenances so  infected,  or  who  shall  after  knowl- 
edge thereof  conceal  or  neglect  to  report  to  the 
state  inspector  the  existence  of  disease  in  any  apiary 
owned  by  him  or  within  his  charge,  or  who  shall 
refuse  to  permit  or  to  assist  in  the  inspection  and 
necessary  treatment  or  destruction  of  his  brood, 
bees,  honey  or  appurtenances,  or  who  shall  impede 
or  hinder  or  obstruct  an  inspector  in  any  of  his 
duties  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  liable 
upon  conviction  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  dollars  ($25. 00)  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars 
($50.00),  or  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
for  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  sixty  days. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson.  McLachlan  Building, 
VtASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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I  ROOT'S  j 

ee    Supplies  | 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES  I 

PROMPT   SERVICE  I 


B 
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AROUND   THE   OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

[N.  B. — Don't  anybody  read  this  dep't  who's  lia- 
ble to  get  their  feelin's  hurt  and  then  jump  onto 
my  back  for  it.  My  poor  old  back  has  got  enough 
onto   it  now   and  some   more. — M.-A.-O.] 

This  here  around  the  ofSce  department  of 
mine  has  been  wanderin'  some  lately.  For  a 
fact,  it 's  been  concernin '  most  everything 
but  the  office.  Epileptic  cats,  fishin ',  potato 
diggin ',  potato  neglect,  skunks,  Ab.  Liutz 
and  injuries  to  my  face,  don't  look  much 
like  office  affairs  to  me  now  as  I  look  back 
on  'em.  They  don't  seem  to  be  very  invitin  ' 
subjects,  either.  But  I  am  for  mental  free- 
dom and  liberal  expression,  as  you  all  know, 
and  I  don  't  spend  half  of  my  time  harnessin ' 
my  mentality  and  putting  in  the  other  half 
goin '  around  and  askin '  people  if  they  like 
it.  I  am  either  fishin'  or  cloin '  somethin' 
else  I  like  to  do  or  else  insurgin '  agin 
things  as  they  be.  Of  the  three,  I  prefer 
fishin  '.  The  last  of  the  three  enoomerated 
makes  me  the  most  trouble.  But  lump  'em 
all  three  together  and  practice  'em  faith- 
fully, and  you  '11  get  more  fun  out  of  life 
and  do  less  general  injury  than  President 
Wilson,  Eeed  Smoot,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  or 
even  one  Mr.  E.  E.  Eoot,  Esq.,  of  Medina, 
Ohio.  You  will  so,  especially  if  you  lay  em- 
phasis on  fishin',  and  remember  what  old 
man  Seneca  said  long  ago,  viz.:  The  least 
bit  more  than  enough  that  a  man  has  is  just 
a  burden  onto  him. 

Well,  I  see  I  am  wanderin '  off  the  subject 
again,  which  was  to  be  a  little  more  about 
skunks.  I  hate  to  own  up  that  I  don't  clean 
a  subject  clean  up  as  I  go  along.  But  there 
is  considerable  about  a  skunk  that  don 't 
clean  up  very  fast  if  you  go  deep  into  the 
subject.  Anyway  T  am  finding  out,  too,  that 
this  skunk  subject  is  a  pretty  broad  one. 
I  have  also  got  in  some  later  returns  on 
Mel  Pritchard  as  a  skunk  specialist  and 
odorless  operator.     Mel  didn  't  send    'em  in. 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Established  1899 


Candy    for    Winter    Stores 

Be  sure  your  bees  have  enough  for  winter. 
If  they  are  short  w©  have  just  the  thing  you 
want,  "candy  in  large  paper  plates  weighing 
about  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three 
to  four  weeks,  two  will  go  nicely  on  a  hive. 
Write  for  prices  also  catalog  of  supplies. 
H.  H.  JEPSON.  182  Friend  St.,  Boston.  Mass 
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I  Full  Values  in  | 

I  ''falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

I  For   the   last   forty  years   during   our   manufacture   of "  FALCON  "    supplies   it  | 

I  has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies.  § 

1  And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.     "  FALCON  "  supplies  have  not  f 

I  only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries.  | 

I  Nothiiig  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  ' '  FALCON  ' '  ware  better  than  the  many  kind  | 

I  and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing  i 

I  demand  for  ' '  FALCON  ' '  supplies.  | 

1  The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.     By  1 

I  making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view  f 

I  of  not  only  obtainiiig  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thiuout  the  season.     If  | 

I  you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote.  i 


=      Red  Catalog,   postpaid 


Dealers    everywhere 


Simplified   Beekeeping,"    postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK         | 

where  flic  4'(ii>il  Iiceliives  come  from.  g 
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FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  not  live  belter  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  healthy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fashioned  sort  you 
can*'t  buy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 


APACHE  MILL 


Wt.  35 
lbs. 


Price  $7.50 


T^l  *  1%  /r  *  11  M»'"'8  Best  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
X  Ills  iVllll  ^l""""'  ^y*"  ^'''•"■'  Chops,  Hom- 
iny, Cracks  peas.  Grinds  CofiFee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  (I£'7  C.f\ 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  'IP  *  •'-'^ 
APACHE  GRIST  MILL— Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handmill.      Does  more,  lasts  longer. 

A.  H,  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Invenlor 

Invented   1885 


Rider  Agents 

Every  whereto  ride  ^^  and  exhibif— 
the  new  RanE;cr"Motorbike"com- 
pletely  equipoed  with  electric  light 
and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool  tank, 
coaster-brak<>,  mud  guards  and 
anti-skid  tires.Choice  of  44  other 
styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the  fa- 
moua  "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and30  DAYS  TRIAL.  Send  for  bitr 
free  catalog  and  particulars  of  our 
Factory-direct-to-Rider  marvelous 
offers  and  terms. 

TIRPQ  Lamps,  Horns,  Wheels, 
I  IllkO  Sundries,  and  parts  for 
all  bievL'les— at    h:i!f  usual  price= 

SEND   NO    MONEY    but  tell  us  _ 

exactly  what  you  need.   Do  not  buy  until  vou 
get  our  prices,  terms  and  the  big  FREK  catalog: 
CYCLE   COMPANY 
Dept.D  153,  CHICAGO' 


MEAD 


^ost  Hand  lantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman ,  stockman ,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
—Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog.  jjjE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


450,000 


zoo  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Btst  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  chei  p.  3  ti.iiiipli>  blackhrriies  iiuiiU'dfor 
10c  Catalog  free.   LEWIS  KOESCH,  Box  H  Fredonia.N.T. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


So  far  as  I  can  find  out,  Mel  don't  report 
anvthin '  only  successes  in  his  skunkology 
experimentae.  Praps  he  thought  this  par- 
tickler  time  was  a  success.  I  don 't  know 
about  that.  I  feel  pretty  nigh  certain  the 
old  skunk  must  have  regarded  it  in  the  light 
of  somethin'  like  success.  I  would  have  if 
T  had  been  in  her  place.  The  eye  witness 
who  told  me  about  it  seemed  to  lean  toward 
allowin'  the  skunk  as  havin'  as  good  as 
half  the  argument  at  least.  But  praps  if  I'd 
shut  up  my  advance  introductory  yap  about 
it  and  tell  you  folks  the  cold  facts  you  could 
judge  for  yourself.  I  guess  I  '11  try  that. 
The  facts  are  these:  A  year  ago  last  sum- 
mer, it  seems  Mel  got  the  skunk  breedin' 
beetle  into  his  head.  Anyway,  he  found  a 
old  mother  skunk  and  five  little  ones  some- 
where around  his  diggins,  and  without  let- 
tin  '  the  skunks  have  very  much  to  say  about 
it  one  way  or  another,  he  shut  'em  up  tight 
in  a  old  chicken  coop  and -began  supportin' 
'em  there  out  of  his  own  funds.  This  didi;  't 
look  like  any  more  freedom  for  the  skunks, 
and  the  neighbors  began  hearin'  talk  and 
romancin'  about  a  skunk  farm  and  fur  rais- 
in ' — that  it  went  right  along  with  the  queen 
rearin '  and  apiary  success,  for  if  he  interned 
skunks  in  chicken  coops  on  his  skunk  farm 
he  would  know  they  weren  't  lunchin '  on 
bees  and  young  queens  continuous  from  sun- 
set to  sunup.  So  Mel,  his  neighbor  tells  me, 
figgered  on  a  double  wallop  agin  the  skunks 
when  he  began  farmin  '  'em — he  'd  take  their 
bee  lunches  away  from  'em  during  the  sum- 
mer and  a  little  later  on  he'd  take  their 
skins  away  from  'em,  too.  It  wasn  't  much 
he  was  goin '  to  do  to  the  skunks  up  in  his 
region,  was  it?  Mel  ain't  cruel,  either,  but 
from  this  it  seems  he 's  a  calullatin '  cuss. 
But  one  thing  he  didn't  calullate  on.  That 
was,  the  old  skunk  gettin '  out  of  her  coop 
in  the  day  time  and  goin '  on  the  rampage. 
No,  sir,  he  didn  't.  For  you  know,  Mel 's 
odorless  recipe  of  pick- 'em-up-by-the(-tail- 
bef  ore-they-think  ain  't  guaranteed  to  work 
well  only  after  dark  and  when  you've  got 
the  skunk  mentally  stampeded  and  optically 
blinded  with  an  electric  flashlight  leveled 
into  said  skunk 's  eyes.  A  loose,  clear  see- 
in  '  skunk  in  the  day  time,  it  seems,  is 
somethin'  different  to  Mel  from  an  electric 
blinded  skunk  at  night.  Anyway,  he  pro- 
ceeds different.  The  fact  is,  I  can  't  get  any 
satisfyiu '  proof  that  Mel  tries  his  own  odor- 
less system  ever  when  he's  alone  and  is  try- 
in '  to  play  the  game  safe.  He's  great  on 
recommendin'  it  to  his  neighbors,  tho,  and 
he'll  try  it  to  show  off,  if  he's  got  some 
ignorant,  undersized,  inexperienced,  young 
skunk  electrically  twisted.  So,  as  I  was 
savin ',  the  old  she  skunk 's  breakin '  out 
uncx])eeted  in  the  day  time  put  it  up  to 
Mel  different.  But  he  didn  't  propose  to  give 
up  skunk  farmin '  and  wealth  via  the  fur 
route  just  because  the  female  head  of  his 
herd  was  found  unexpectedly  surgin '  loose 
around  his  old  straw  stack.     He'd  cage  her, 
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I  Q"««"«       Bees  by  the  Pound       Q''*«°'  | 

i  Throe-banded  and  Golden  Italians.     The  best  of  either.     They  are  hustlers — gentle  to  handle,  § 

H  cap  their  honey  white,   are  very  resistent  to  European  foul  brood.      We  have  added  B.   M.   Car-  ^ 

s  away's  queen-rearing  outfit   to  ours;   also  have  with  us  one  of  his   assistants,   so  we  hope  to  fill  s 

^  all  orders  promptly.      We  had  tine  success  last  season  shipping  bees  by   the  pound   in  our   newly  = 

1  devised  sliipping-caee,   a  number  of  shipments  going   as  far   as  Idaho   and  Wyoming.      Mi'.   R.   B.  1 

j  Millis.  Corinth,  X.  Y.,  wrote,     "Bees  arrived  in  fine  shape;  not  50  dead  bees  to  the  cage."     2-lb.  i 

1  size.      Sali.'ifaction   and  safe   arrival  guaranteed.      Reference:      The  Guaranty   State  Bank,    Robs-  i 

1  town,   Te.'<as.  or  The  City   Nat.   Bank,   Corpus  Christi,   Texas.  = 

1  1  6  12  50  100  I 

i  Untested    Queens    $1.15  $6.35  $11.50  $43.70  $85.00  i 

1  Select    Tested    2.50  11.50  20.70  74.75  138.00  f 

i  Bees,    1-lb.    package 1.75  9.80  18.40  74.75  138.00  i 

I  Bees,     2-lb.     package 2.90  17.25  33.95  132.25  240.00  | 

1  'WTicn  ordering  pound  packages  add  price  of  queen  wanted.  = 

=  Get  our  prices  on  empty  bee-cagos.      Circular  Fret  § 


I                  NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  hereafter  will  be  known  as  1 

I                     Nueces  County  Apiaries,  Calallen,  Texas  | 

1                                                                                                  E.  B.  AULT,  Proprietor  | 
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Eastern  Beekeepers. 

You  will  need  supplies  for  the  coining 
season  and  you  had  better  prepare  early 
Freight  is  very  slow  and  at  the  high  price 
of  honey  you  must  surely  be  prepared.  Send 
us  a  list  of  what  you  want  in  the  bee  line. 
Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 

Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
catalog.  .  .  Send  for  one. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 


Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" Bent  fsee.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attomeyt 
Est.  21  Years      427  7tliSt.,Wa»hington,D.C.  , 


fBbkrKANTKLOG  SPRAYER-i 


m 


9  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starta 
or  stops  instantly"— saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
207  Broatlway  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGE^S 


Up         'HANOY 
b  TUBES 

A  HOUSEHOLD    NECESSITY 


Around  the  Office  -  Continued 


even  if  her  wings  weren  't  clipped,  he  would. 
She'd  got  to  be  outgeneraled  and,  as  I  say, 
Mel  wasn  't  for  pickin '  her  up  odorless.  He 
figured  he  and  his  reputation  as  a  odorless 
operator  weren  't  bein '  seen.  There 's  a  lot 
of  us  do  things  different,  back  of  the  straw 
stack  back  of  the  old  barn  from  what  we  do 
'em  on  the  rostrum  of  the  farmers'  institoot 
or  before  a  beekeepers'  convention.  So, 
Mel,  right  then  and  there  got  up  the  worn- 
out  dishpan  method  of  catchin '  loose  skunks 
in  the  day  time.  Praps  he  wouldn  't  have 
been  able  to  get  it  up  so  quick  if  a  old,  worn 
out,  rusty  dish  pan  hadn  't  been  layin '  right 
out  there  by  the  straw  stack.  Mel  knew, 
too,  that  action  was  what  was  needed  afore 
his  wanderin '  skunk  could  sasshay  off  under 
the  barn.  Bonyparte  saved  a  whole  battle 
oncet  by  just  crackin'  the  ice  in  a  river 
with  cannon  balls.  Just  so  Mel  grabbed  up 
that  old  dishpan  quick,  and,  as  Mother 
Skunk  went  agoin '  around  the  straw  stack 
in  one  direction,  he  ambushed  hisself  on  the 
other  side,  the  dishpan  raised  high  up  and 
ready  to  clap  down  on  her.  In  the  course  of 
time  she  came  along  to  where  Mel  was 
camooflashed  (I  like  big  words  when  I  can 
get  holt  of  'era  new) — camooflashed,  I  re- 
peat, under  more  or  less  loose  straw.  Down 
came  the  old  dishpan  over  her  kerflop,  and, 
to  make  sure  it  staid  down,  Mel  came  down 
on  it  strong  with  both  hands.  He  also 
simultaneously  kept  on  coming  down  thru 
the  top  of  it,  that  is,  both  his  hands  did 
and  the  front  forepart  of  his  countenance. 
Thoroly  rusted  tin  ain  't  for  pouncin '  on 
if  you  want  to  stay  up  on  top.  This  would- 
n 't  have  been  so  bad,  tho,  if  the  proceedin 's 
in  general  hadn 't  seemed  to  annoy  the  old 
mother  skunk  considerable,  and  if  Mel  had- 
n  't  got  his  hands,  the  skunk  and  the  rusted 
tin  so  mixed  together  they  wouldn 't  come 
apart  no  way.     She  began  resentin '  it  her 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LI  NE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 
in   our    section.       Send    us 
•   your  inquiries. 


Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


m  Complete  Line  of                         i 

I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  j 

=  Catalog  on  Request                                        = 

I  F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt.    1 


i:i!iiiiiiiiiiii!ii!iiiin 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog   price.      Two   lines   of   railroad — 

Maine    Central    and    Grand   Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 
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Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  eartn. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
:s  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  E.  Eth  Et..  Canton,  O. 

EVERGREENS 

r*  38  Hardy  Tested  Varieties 

Best  for  windbreaks,  hedges  and  lawn 
planting.  Protect  buildinES,  crops,  stock, 
gardens  and  orchards.  Hill's  Evergreens 
are  Nursery  grown  and  hardy  every- 
where.  From$l  toSlOperhundred. 
Hill 's  Evergreen  book  and  50  Great  Bargain  sheet  sent 
free.  Writetoday.  World's largestgrowers.  Est. 1855. 
D.   HILL    NURSERY    CO..    DUNDEE,    ILLINOIS 
Box   2460  Evergreen  Specialists 


SAVEMONEYonENGINES 


Buy  direct  from  my  factories,  where  I  build  a  powerful, 
cal,  reliable,  perfectly  designed  Gailoway  Masterpiece  Engine 
from  the  highest  quality  materials  and  sell  to  you  at  lowest  man- 
ufacturers' price.     Tens  of  thousands  in  satisfactory  use.     All 
sizes  from  P4  to  Ifi  h. p.  portable,  stationary,  saw 
rigs,  pumping  outfits.    They  operate  on 

GASOLINE  OR  KEROSENE 

Also  build  manure  spreaders,  cream  separator? 
300,000  satisfied  customers,  some  near  you.  Clos 
shipping  points  save  freight.  My  free  catalo 
describes  Gallowav  goods.  '"  *" 't  before  buyin^^ 
WM.  GALLOWAY  CO.,  Bo.     766   Waterloo,  Iowa 


way  right  suddent,  too,  and  this  resentment 
of  hers  filled  the  dishpan  and  anythin'  con- 
tiguous to  the  same  full  up  and  overflowed 
into  the  next  township  some.  His  neighbor 
says  when  Mel  got  his  countenance  dis- 
connected from  the  general  situation  he 
pointed  it  straight  out  mostly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  fresh  air,  and  his  earnestness  in 
separatin '  his  hands  from  mixed  tin  and 
skunk  made  the  best  efforts  of  any  dog  with 
a  can  tied  onto  his  tail  seem  like  nothin '  but 
inaction. 

I  don't  know  as  there  is  any  use  in  linger- 
in'  any  longer  around  this  scene.  Mel  did- 
n  't.  He  called  out  from  the  barn  window 
a  little  later  on  to  his  wife  for  a  complete 
change  of  clothes,  shoes  and  all.  He  also 
ain't  got  no  skunk  farm,  and  whilst  I  would- 
n  't  say  this  incident  done  it,  yet  to  this  day 
if  Mel  comes  suddent  onto  a  piece  of  rusted 
tin  he  shys  way  off  to  one  side  just  like  a 
scared  horse. 

The  lastin '  moral  I  extract  out  of  this 
dishpannin '  of  skunks  is,  if  you  are  goin ' 
to  clap  somethin'  down  on  top  of  somethin ' 
else  that 's  likely  to  make  a  offensive  smell 
if   it   gets   out,   be   sure   your   clapper   ain  't 

rusted  any. 

*  *  * 

And  now,  right  onto  the  top  of  what  I 
have  hinted  about  Mel's  lackin '  some  skunk 
expertness  sometimes,  think  of  W.  H.  Mills 
of  Arden,  Nebr.,  coming  right  out  and  tell- 
in  '  me  by  letter  that  Mel  doesn  't  know  any- 
thing about  skunks.  He  did  just  that,  and 
I  am  goin '  to  print  it  right  here,  whether 
Mel  ever  speaks  to  me  again  or  not.  Here 
is  what  Mills  says:  "  M.-A.-O.: — Your  skunk 
story  is  all  right  in  part.  You  are  right  as 
to  the  skunk's  destroying  and  weakening  a 
great  many  bees.  They  do  that.  They  also 
destroy  thousands  of  nests  of  bumble  bees; 
also  a  great  many  ground  nesting  birds.  In 
giving  Mel  Pritchard  's  mode  of  killing 
skunks,  when  you  got  to  the  main  point  you 
fell  off.  You  said  that  Mel  said  when  his 
neighbor  got  the  skunk  carefully  lifted  from 
the  ground  by  the  tail,  that  he  should  hit 
the  skunk  on  the  head.  That  shows  that  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  skunks!  If 
he  had  said,  '  Now  hit  him  a  smart  blow 
across  the  small  of  the  back, '  then  there 
would  have  been  no  smell.  I  have  picked 
up  skunks  by  the  tail  and  put  them  in  a 
sack  and  carried  them  home  on  horseback 
and  they  did  not  stink.  I  have  kept  skunks 
and  raised  lots  of  them  and  they  are  the 
easiest  and  gentlest  animals  to  work  with 
that  I  ever  saw.  I  have  trapped  160  skunks 
in  one  fur  season.  I  have  never  yet  found 
it  necessary  to  make  a  very  great  fuss  about 
skunk  odor.  It  is  something  like  bee  stings 
— it  don  't  amount  to  anything  after  you  get 

used  to  it. " 

*  *  » 

That's  right — when  a  feller's  down  every- 
body pile  onto  him.  Lambaste  him  while 
the    lambastin  's   good.      Dr.    Miller   has   his 
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Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  you  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

31    years'    experience    in    making    everything    for    the 
beekeeper.       A    large     factory    specially    equipped     for 
the    purpose    ensures    goods    of    highest    quality. 
Write  for  our    illustrated    catalog    and  distounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri. 
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' '  opinion  of  any  one  indulging  in  such 
langunge. "  Good  old  Mr.  Nelson  from  away 
up  in  Centralia,  Wash.,  sends  along  "  the 
thought  of  foolishness  is  sin,"  Provs.  24:9, 
and  some  last-judgment  considerations  that 
ain  't  pleasant  to  me.  The  Boots  take  their 
regular  mornin'  and  eveniu '  exercise  on  my 
back.  There's  more  like  'em,  too,  that  don't 
seem  to  think  I've  got  any  feelin's  that 
weren't  made  to  be  tromped  on  by  anybody 
any  time.  But  there  are  some  good  fellers 
in  tlie  world  just  the  same.  They  ain't  all 
for  makin '  me  miserable  here  and  burnin ' 
iiie  hereafter.  Oscar  Brandt  out  at  Musca- 
tine, la.,  put  in  a  word  -for  me  with  the 
Roots.  E.  G.  LeStourgeon  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex., sends  thisword:  "Darn  the  censors, any- 
«vay.  If  this  censor  thingke:ps  up, I  '11  become 
pro-German  or  anti-Root  or  something  just 
as  awful."  He  also  sends  real  sympathy  on 
my  side  of  gettin '  potatoes  in  late  and  no- 
body 's  business.  I  'm  goin '  to  take  to  that 
man  LeStourgeon  if  he  stays  on  my  side. 
There's  some  more  good  Samaritans  that 
have  written  me  and  I  am  keepin '  every  one 
of  their  precious  names  separate  from  any 
of  the  rest  of  the  Root  business.     They  are 

too  good  to  get  mixed  up  that  a  way. 

*  «  * 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Ala.,  Dec.  30,  1917. 

"  Dear   M.-A.-O.: — I   had   wanted   to   ship 

a    car    of    bees    this    spring,    and    was    just 

thinking  how  thick  a  screen  would  be,  and 

that  it  took  700  screens  for  a  car  of  bees, 


and,  if  they  were  stacked  up  together  in 
one  pile,  the  pile  would  be  nearly  70  feet 
high.  As  a  car  is  only  eight  feet  high  at 
the  highest  part  I  would  like  to  know  where 
I  would  put  the  bees  after  I  got  all  these 
screens  in  the  car,  provided  I  got  them  in  the 
car. — Jos.  S.  Schott."  That's  easy,  Joe. 
Lower  the  car  floor  and  knock  the  roof  off. 


In  a  lucid  interval  of  mine  last  year  I 
said  somethin'  sensible  oncet.  It  was  about 
a  beekeeper  and  his  wife  at  Brownstown, 
Ind.,  who  from  23  colonies  of  bees  had  sold 
enough  honey  durin'  the  season  of  1916  to 
send  their  oldest  boy  to  college.  I  said 
somethin'  about  his  learnin'  more  than  foot- 
ball, cigarets  and  a  college  yell.  Those  bees 
have  grown  to  46  colonies  now,  and  they 
are  keepin '  that  boy  in  college  yet  and  doin ' 
somethin'  besides.  The  boy  is  doin'  his 
part,  too,  his  grades  bein'  pretty  nigh  per- 
fect. 

*  *  * 

Roy  L.  Johnson  of  Groveland  Sta.,  N.  Y., 
wrote  me  a  sort  of  philosophisin '  letter.  I 
owed  him  and  finally  paid  him  all  up  when 
he  wrote  this:  "  Time  is  passing  swiftly  by 
whether  our  debts  are  paid  or  not."  That 
sentiment  is  all  o.  k.,  Roy,  but  I've  noticed 
time  when  it  didn't  slip  by  so  durnd  fast 
when  I  owed  a  man  and  he  was  present  and 
continuin '  to  be  present  and  insistin '  on 
talkin '  about  it.  I  rather  be  fishin '  myself. 
That 's  when  time  slips  by  just  a-whoopin ' 
with  me. 


^Oils   or  This 


on  your  farm  depends  upon  the  richness  of 
your  land  in  nitrogen.     Nature's  way  is  to  put 
it  in  the  ground  through  leguminous  plants — clover, 
soy    beans,   alfalfa,     vetch,   etc.       Uninoculated   leg- 
umes exhaust  the  land— naturally  inoculated  legumes  enrich  it, 


Nature's  Easy  Way 

Makes    Poor    Land 

Good — Good    Land 

Rich. 


produces  greater  crops,  enriches  the  land, 
and  never  fails.  Bacteria  are  bred  under 
adverse  conditions.  Only  the  strongest  sur- 
vive,and  these  vvijl  make  your  legumes  grow. 
Get  Oar  Free  Book — Learn  how  McQueen 

McQueen  bacteria  co.. 


Cuaranteed  to  Pro- 
duce  Nodules. 

Pumps  Nitrogen 
from  the  Air. 


made  clay  hills  into  a  garden  spot,  disco- 
vered Nature's  Way,  and  bred  nitrogen  bac- 
teria full  of  pep,  and  guaranteed  to  live  and 
work  anywhere.  Write  today — it's  dollars 
in  your  pocket. 


Box    33S,  Baltic,  Ohio 
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This  Man  Made  *1500 

'^^^^^        Per  Acre  Fpom 

Strawberries 


Grown  the  "  Kellogg  Way 


W.  L.  Forbes 


"I  have  grown  Kel- 
log-g;  strawberries  ex- 
clusively for  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  sel- 
dom make  less  than 
I120O  per  acre.  I^ast 
year  I  made  $1500 
per  acre  f  10111  Kelloire's 
Everbearing-  Strawber- 
ries. I  visited  your 
farm  last  October  and 
was  convinced  that  you 
do  even  more  than  you 
claim.  Your  strawber- 
ry book  has  been  wortli 
its  weig-ht  in  gold  to 
me." 

W.  L.  FORBES, 
Vermont. 


Growers    everywhere    are    making    big    profits 

from   Kellogg   Strawberries.   E.    D.   Andrews  of 

Michigan    paid    for    a    cozy    $4000    home    from 

two   acres  of  Kellogg  Strawberries.     J.   A.  Jo- 

liansen  of  Nebraska  made   $670  from  three-fourths  of  an 

aire.      Mrs.  A.   D.  Carver  of  Maine  made  $500  from  only 

one-fourth    acre.       Kellogg    Strawberries    are    the    biggest, 

sweetest    and    most    delicious   berries   grown.      You   can   grow   them   right   in 

your   own   garden   or   back   yard. 

OUR  FREE  BOOK  TELLS  HOW 


Get  this  book  and  learn  how  to  make  $500  to  $1200  per  acre.  It  tells 
how  to  make  one  acre  do  the  work  of  two  and  all  about  Kellogg's  won- 
derful Everbearing  Strawberries  which  are  loaded  with  big  red  berries 
from  June  until  snow  flies.  64  pages  of  plain,  practical  strawberry  in- 
formation and  money-making  facts.  It  e.xplains  the  big  cash  prizes  we 
offer  to  boys   and  girls,   also  pictures    and   fully   describes   the   world  famous 

KELLOGG  STRAWBERRY  GARDENS 

You  simply  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  Kellogg  Strawberry  Garden  this 
year.  It  will  do  more  to  help  you  cut  the  high  cost  of  living  than  any- 
thing else  you  can  gi'ow.  We  have  a  garden  exactly  suited  to  your  needs 
and  climate. 

30  Strawberry  Recipes 

Our  book  tells  the  women  folks  how  to  prepare  all  kinds 
of  strawberry  dainties  for  summer  and  winter.  Every 
woman  should  have  tliis  boo  k  and  learn  how  to  supply 
her  family  with  delicious  strawberries  the  year  'round 
and  earn  her  own  spendiiii;  money.  Send  for  your  copy 
today,       It's    free    and    postpaid. 

R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 

Box  400,  Three  Rivers,  Mich. 


ROOT  LEADERSHIP 

Has  come  as  the  result  of  fifty 
years  of  continuous  and  stead- 
fast effort  on  our  part  to  render 
the  best  possible  service,  make 
goods  of  highest  quality,  and 
charge  the  most  reasonable  prices 
compatible  with  that  quality. 

OUR  AIM  is  to  continue  the 
policy  which  has  built  up  this 
leadership.  We  know  that  a 
long  line  of  satisfied  customers 
is  the  best  business  asset. 


Order  your  goods  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, as  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that  delays 
in  shipping  are  rendering  deliveries 
slow  and  uncertain.  This  year,  of  all 
years,  it  is  up  to  the  beekeeper  to  be 
ready  with  all  necessary  supplies,  and 
PRODUCE  HONEY.  Send  today  for 
our  1918  Catalog. 


ROOT  SERVICE  BRANCHES. 

New  York,  139-141  Franklin  Street  Norfolk,  Va.,  10  Commerce  Street 

Philadelphia,  8-10  Vine  Street  Syracuse,  1631  W.  Genesee  Street 

Chicago,  215  W.  Ohio  Street  Indianapolis,  873  Mass.  Avenue 

St.  Paul,  290  East  6th  Street  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

San  Francisco,  245  Mission  Street  Los  Angeles,  948  East  2nd  Street 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


Figure  It  for  Yourself 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 

Dear  Sirs  :  —  Tell  M.  G.  Dadant  that  DA- 
DANT'S  FOUNDATION  is  the  best.  I  made 
the  test  as  he  suggested,  every  other  sheet  Da- 
dant's,  and  another  concern's  foundation  in 
between,  and  the  bees  worked  DADANT'S 
first.  WILL  JACOBS,  Hedrick,  Ind. 


Suppose  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  saves 
the  bees  one  day's  time  in  the  midst  of  a 
honey-flow.  What  would  you  save  by  us- 
ing it?  Even  if  it  saved  only  one  hour's 
time,  wouldn't  it  be  cheaper  for  you?  Re- 
member, DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  costs 
no  more.      It  really  costs  less. 


Send  for  our  1918  Catalog  and  Special  Lists 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

We  make  and  sell  DADAWT'S    FOUNDATION 
We  render  old  combs  into  Beeswax 
We  work  Beeswax  into  Foundation 
We  buy  Beeswax  for  cash  or  trade 
We  sell  a  full  line  of  Bee  Supplies 


■"^L^J-A^J*" 


The  old  familiar  sights  of  ours 

Took  marvelous  shapes;  stranc^e  domes  and  towers' 

'  '-'  —  VVhiii-iL-r-. 


M 


^^  J  ^^:^ 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


BETTER  THAN  TEN     ( 
-  MEN  WITH  HOES 

The  BARKER  WEEDER,  MULCHER  and  CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3  garden  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds  under- 
ground and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous 
moisture-retaining  mulch.  ' '  Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used. ' ' 

The  BARKER  has  eight  steel  blades  which  revolve  aeainst  a 
stationary  steel  knife  running  just  under  the  surface.  Tlie  com- 
bined operation  of  blades  and  knife  destroys  tlie  weeds  and  forms 
the  necessary  mulch — INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION.  A  child 
can  operate  it.     Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

Tlie    BARKER    is    adapted    to    all    gardening,    in    any    soil,    and 

can  be  used  throughout  the   season.     Works  right  up  to  plants. 

Has    leaf    guards.      Cuts   runners.      Does    far   better    and    much 

faster  work  than  a  hoe  or  wheel  hoe.     Has  easily  attached  sliov- 

els    for    deeper    cultivation.       Strongly    built.       Pays    for    itself         Thousands    of    B.VRKERS    now 

quickly   in   bigger,   surer  crops  with  less  worry   and  work.  in    use — in    market   gardens,    on 

Illustrated  Garden  Book  FREE.  ^^""^^  ^""^  '"^  '^^''^  "'^'^  '°^°"- 

tells  about  the  marvelous  inachine.     Sent  postpaid  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

"Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  David  City,  Neb.  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  re- 
ceived the  Weeder  which  you  so  kindly  sent  us  for  demonstra- 
tion work.  I  have  given  it  a  try  out  and  like  it  very  much. 
It  is  the  best  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  this  on  (he  Farm  and  will  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  to  any  one  who  desires  a  weeder. — T.  S.  Parsons,  Agrono- 
mist, University  of  AVyoming,  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment   Station,    Laramie,    Wyo." 

Scores  of  others  have  written  us  praising  the  BARKER. 

f!c7id  Now  for  our  free  garden  book  and  f actor ij-to-user  offer. 


Barkhr  with  Leaf  Guard  Attached. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  1 


Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.         | 

236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  \ 

Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

The  WORLD  is  our  market    1 
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Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 


tion. 


Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for  our 
1918  Bee  Catalog 


SUGGESTIONS 

For  the  Wide-awake  Beekeeper  of  Today 

If  you  hired  a  carpenter  to  repair  your  barn,  and  he  arrived  without  his  tools,  he 
could  not  give  results  even  if  he  were  the  best  carpenter  in  the  country. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  you,  a  beekeeper,  must  look  to  the  future  or  the  hon- 
ey season  will  be  on  and  your  needed  supplies  will  be  tied  up  in  some  freight  car — 
EMBARGOED. 

Order  from  us  NOW  allowing  for  slow  freight  deliveries  and  your  supplies  will 
reach  you  in  plenty  of  time. 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
us  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Beeware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


The  pred  W.  Muth  Co. 

214  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Quality  Counts  With  Us.' 


Marph,   1918 
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Bee-hives 
Service.  . 


This  winter  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
Buckeye  double  -  walled  hives  are  best  — 
warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer  —  cost 
more,  and  are  worth  it.    Ask  us  about  them. 

We  are  prepared  to  make  immediate  ship- 
ments, but  railroad  service  is  slow.  We  ad- 
vise you  to  anticipate  your  needs  and  OR- 
DER EARLY. 


B 


We  are  paying  40c  cash  and  42c  in  trade  for 
CCSW3.X  •     average  beeswax  delivered  to  Lansing.    Send 
us  your  shipment. 


Cataloff 


Send  for  our  1918  catalog.  We  wish  to 
quote  you  either  on  Beginners'  Outfits  or  on 
additional  equipment. 


M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich. 

General  Agents  in  Michigan  for  Root's  Goods 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 


Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co,,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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NOTICE 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  plant  equipped  with  the 
latest  machinery  for  making  supplies.  Write  for  catalog, 
which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money 

no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  order  is.  A  trial  will  convince 
you.     Quality  first. 

We  also  render  your  wax  from  old  comb  and  cappings.  Our  charge 
is  only  5  cts.  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.  Our  steam  press  extracts 
every  particle  of  wax  possible  to  get. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  your  wants.  Write  for  catalog  today. 
All  correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Avoca,  New  York 


I  "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  —  TOLEDO,  0.  j 

^  Say  Mr.  Beeman,  do  you  realize  the  Spring  Rush  will  soon  be  here?     Are  you  prepared  to  do  your  share  of  doubling  the  = 

=  Honey  Crop  of  1918  for  Uncle  Sam?     Do  you  realize  that  freights  are  moving  slowly,  and  that  the  situation  will  get  worse  = 

S  as  the  season  advances?     ORDER  SUPPLIES  EARLY.      Don't  put  off  ordering  your  supplies  a  minute  longer,   or  you  = 

^  may  be  one  of  those  who  will  be  without  supplies  when  the  season  arrives.  = 

1  NEW  STOCK  NOW  COMING  IN.      We  will  soon  be  well  stocked  with  new  Root  goods.      Electric  lines  are  quicker  and  1 

=  cheaper  than  steam  roads,  we  can  s»rve  you  as  no  other  firm  is  able  to  do.      But  remember,  during  war  times  necessities  = 

=  must  move  first,  and  already  some  steam  roads  have  embargoes  on  such  goods,  and  we  must  have  your  goods  packed  ready  = 

=  to  go  when  same  is  lifted,  which  is  only  a  few  days  at  a  time.  = 

S  Send  for  New  1918  Catalog  of  Root's  Supplies,  and  Prica  List  of  Feeds  for  Poultry,  and  also  Bees  and  Queens.     We  can  h 

=  usually  ship  Bees  and  Queens  any  time  after  May  10th.     Honey  and  Beeswax  always  wanted.     Write  us.  s 

I  S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  COMPANY  I 

I  DEPT.  No.  25  '' Griggs  Su'-ves  You  Freight''  TOLEDO,  OHIO  j 

^MiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin'inii^ 


SUPERIOREFOUNDATION 

"  Best  by  Test " 

Present  heavy  orders  demand  utmost  capacity  production.  Your  fore- 
sight now  will  fortify  you  against  delayed  shipments  and  advanced 
foundation  prices  later  in  the  season.     .     .     Special   prices  on  request. 

Old  Combs  Rendered  on  Sharss 

Get  our  terms  for  manufacturing  your  own  beeswax  into  foundation. 

Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah 

(Manufacturers  Weed  Process  loundation) 
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There  is  so  little  honey  left  in  either  the 
hands  of  the  producers  or  of  the  jobbers, 
that  quotations  are  practically  little  more 
than  estimates  of  what  honey  would  bring 
if  it  were  on  the  market  in  appreciable 
amounts.  We  have  received  from  several 
large  wholesale  firms  * '  what  quotations 
would  be  if  there  were  any  honey  on  the 
market. " 

The  middle  of  February,  we  knew  of  one 
carload  of  extracted  honey  in  five-gallon 
cans,  held  by  a  producer  in  the  Middle  West, 
who  was  holding  for  20  cents,  f.  o.  b.  his 
railroad  station.  At  the  same  time,  one  car- 
load of  Western  honey  was  offered  to  New 
York  at  I8I/2  cents,  f.  0.  b.  shipping  point. 
Still  another  car  was  just  recently  sold  by 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  shippers  in  the 
West  at  16%c.  So  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
price  of  white  extracted  honey  is  practically 
18-19  cents. 

The  price  of  fancy  or  No.  1  comb  honey 
is  as  high  as  the  man  who  holds  it  can  get — 
but  there  is  very  little  held  anywhere.  One 
big  dealer  in  the  East,  when  asked  (since 
Feb.  1)  what  price  should  be  quoted  on  comb 
honey  said:  "I  don't  know,  but  the  price 
is  blamed  high."  He  also  said  he  would 
not  know  where  to  go  to  find  a  thousand 
pounds  of  it  in  the  hands  of  producers. 

The  prospect  of  early  California  honey 
coming  onto  the  market  soon  to  relieve  the 
shortage  is  very  dubious.  Northern  Cali- 
fornia has  this  season  had  very  little  rain 
and  Southern  California  almost  none.  Bee- 
keepers there  despair  of  a  sage  honey  crop, 
and  because  of  drouth  the  honey  conditions 
of  California  are  the  worst  at  this  writing 
(Feb.  20)  in  many  years. 

About  Feb.  1  there  was  for  10  days  a  de- 
cided slackening  in  demand  for  honey  in  the 
Eastern  markets.  What  was  the  cause  of 
this?  There  are  some  shrewd  friends  of 
honey  who  say  the  price  has  been  ballooned 
too  high  for  the  future  good  of  the  market. 
Their  point  is  that  present  unprecedentedly 
high  retail  prices  of  honey  will  serve  to 
place  it  on  the  luxury  list  in  the  public  mind 
and  it  will  remain  there  when  normal  sugar 
prices  have  returned.  These  friends  of  hon- 
ey urge  that  this  was  the  time  when  honey 
dealers,  big  and  little,  should  not  have  join- 
ed in  a  wild  scramble  to  ' '  get  rich  quick, ' ' 
especially  those  large  dealers  who  bought  at 
wholesale  prices  that  would  have  warranted 
a  lower  retail  price  to  the  consumer  than  has 
prevailed  during  the  last  winter.  It  is  main- 
tained, with  very  considerable  reason,  that 
the  last  six  months  was  the  time  to  demon- 
strate honey  as  a  staple  food  and  not  to  ad- 
vertise it  as  a  luxury. 

A  word  about  how  Gleanings  quotes  the 
honey  markets  may  just  here  be  pardoned 
the  Editor. 

The  honey  market,  during  the  past  season, 
has  been  not  only  higher  but  more  exception- 
al and  more  affected  by  divers  factors 
than  ever  before  within  our  experience.     It 


may  be  the  same  sort  of  market  again  the 
coming  season — especially  if  the  world-wide 
war  continues  into  another  fall  and  winter. 
We  do  not  know  but  that  the  price  of  honey 
may  reach  a  higher  level  in  1918  than  in 
1917.  It  is  quite  jtossible.  We  are  not  cer- 
tain, too,  that  the  price  of  honey  may  not 
go  down  in  1918 — for  two  reasons  mainly:  a 
possible  ending  of  the  war,  and  an  increased 
supply  of  sweets.  We  don 't  know — and  we 
don 't  pretend  to  know,  and  we  say  so  frank- 
ly in  our  honey  market  reports.  In  discuss- 
ing the  honey  market  from  month  to  month, 
we  are  careful  not  to  advise  the  honey-pro- 
ducer either  to  let  go  of  his  crop  or  to  hold 
onto  it.  We  try  to  tell  him  the  exact  market 
situation,  as  best  we  can  get  it,  but  we  leave 
him  to  decide  for  himself  when  to  sell  and  at 
what  price.  We  will  not  take  that  heavy  re- 
sponsibility altho  we  maybe  criticised  for  not 
doing  so.  Why  we  refuse  to  advise  when  to 
sell  and  when  to  hold  honey  is  illustrated  ex- 
actly by  what  has  happened  to  the  potato 
market  during  the  last  several  months. 
Farmers  in  our  part  of  the  country,  who 
could  have  got  $1.60  and  $1.75  per  bushel  for 
their  potato  crop  last  fall  right  from  the 
field,  were  given  a  great  deal  of  wise  advice 
to  hold  their  crop — a  good  deal  of  it  printed 
advice.  These  potatoes  today  are  worth  only 
about  $1.00,  and  going  lower.  We  don't 
need  to  point  the  moral,  except  to  say  that 
if  we  could  foretell  honey  prices  and  other 
prices  with  super-human  certainty,  we  would 
tell  Gleanings  readers  in  advance  about  hon- 
ey prices  and  advise  them  what  to  do — we 
would  also  go  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 
and  get  rich. 

Below  we  quote  the  wholesale  price  (the 
price  to  the  retailer — not  the  price  paid  by 
the  wholesaler  to  the  producer)  as  sent  us 
by  various  large  city  dealers;  also  the  latest 
quotation  received  by  us  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Bureau  of  Market  honey  prices: 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  be  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher  than 
the  price  paid  the  producer.  The  large  dealers  do 
not  quote  prices  in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely 
to    producers.] 

KANSAS  CITY. — There  is  very  little  comb  honey 
coming  in,  but  what  we  are  getting  is  selling  at 
$5.00  per  case  of  24  sections.  The  receipts  of  ex- 
tracted honey  are  very  light,  selling  from  leVgc  to 
18c  a  pound,  according  to  quality  and  color.  Bees- 
wax is  selling  at  39c  a  pound. 

C.   C.   demons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas    City,    Mo.,    Feb.    15. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Our  market  is  practically  bare  of 
comb  honey  and  very  little  extracted  honey  now  in 
the  jobbers'  hands.  Demand  would  be  good  for 
fancy  or  ordinary  comb  honey,  if  stocks  were  avail- 
able. Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  cans,  17- 
18c;  amber,  15-17c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax, 
per  lb.,   38l/,c.  R.  Hartman  Produce  Co. 

St.    Louis,   Mo.,   Feb.    15. 

CHICAGO. — Receipts  continue  to  be  light,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  severe  cold  weather  of  the  past 
month  which  has  practically  prohibited  shipments  of 
comb  honev.  The  best  grades  of  white  comb  con- 
tinue to  bi'-in;?  25c  per  lb.,  with  off  grades  selling 
at  20c  per  lb.  and  above.  E.xtracted,  white  grades, 
17c  to   18c  per  lb.,   according  to  kind  and  quality. 
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Ambers  15c  to  16c  per  lb.  Beeswax  37c  to  40c  per 
lb.,  according  to  color  and  cleanliness.  All  receipts 
are    finding    a    ready    market. 

Chicago,  Ills.,  Feb.  17.         R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.— Very  little  to  offer  in  ex- 
tracted honey.  There  is,  however,  some  Australian 
honey  coming  in  a  few  days,  attracted  here  by  the 
high  prevailing  prices,  and  indications  are  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  available  from  the  "Kangaroo" 
country  and  there  will  probably  be  some  arriving 
during  the  next  three  months.  The  lack  of  ship 
space,  however,  may  cut  down  shipments  somewhat. 
Australian    export   honey,    17-18c. 

Leutzinger   and  Lane. 

San   Francisco,    Calif.,   Feb.    13. 


DENVER. — No  more  comb  honey  in  the  market 
and  only  sufficient  extracted  to  supply  near-by 
trade.  Extracted  honey,  white,  17c;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  16c.  We  pay  for  clean,  average  yellow 
beeswax,  per  lb.,  38c  cash,  and  40  cents  in  trade, 
delivered    here. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Ass'n., 

Denver,  Col.,   Feb.  16.  F.  Rauchfuss,   Mgr. 


PORTLAND.— Very  little  comb  honey  in  the 
market ;  demand  only  fair ;  stocks  light.  Only 
small  lots  of  extracted  honey  being  offered.  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  $4.75;  fancy,  $4.50; 
No.  1,  $4.25;  No.  2,  none.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
18  to  20c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  16  to  18c;  amber, 
none.       Beeswax,    none    offered. 

Portland,    Ore.,   Feb.   11.  Pacific  Honey   Co. 


PHILADEIiPHIA.— We  are  entirely  out  of  fancy 
comb  honey.  Since  last  quotation,  have  received 
a  few  small  lots  of  light  and  amber  and  No.  1  white, 
medium  weights,  10-11  oz.  selling  22-23c,  case  count. 
Trade  is  quiet.      No  extracted  to  offer. 

Philadelphia,   Pa.,  Feb.   15.  Chas.   Munder. 


CLEVELAND.- — Our  market  is  practically  bare  of 
all  grades  of  comb  honey  and  we  can  only  quote 
prices  it  would  probably  sell  for,  as  follows :  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $6.50; 
fancy,    $6.00;    No.    1,    $5.50;    No.    2,    $4.50. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Feb.  15.  C.  Chandlers'  Sons. 


SYRACUSE. — Our  market  is  practically  bare  of 
honey.  Neither  is  there  more  than  a  light  demand 
for  comb  or  extracted  at  present.  We  have  practi 
cally  cleaned  out  our  stock  and  have  nothing  to 
offer.  E.  B.  Ross. 

Syracuse,    N.   Y.,    Feb.    16. 


BUFFALO. — Market  bare.  No  honey  offered. 
There    is    considerable    demand. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,   Feb.   15.        Gleason  &  Lansing. 

MONTREAL. — Stocks  getting  very  light.  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  24c;  fancy,  23c;  No.  1,  22c; 
No.  2,  20c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  22c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  21c;  in  barrels,  20c;  amber,  in  cans, 
19c;    in  barrels,    18  %c. 

Gunn,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,    Can.,    Feb.    15. 


TORONTO. — Stocks  of  honey  on  this  market  are 
practically  exhausted.  The  10-lb.  tins  are  selling 
today   at   $2.50   per  tin. 

Toronta,  Out.,  Feb.  15.  Eby-Blaine  Limited 


IL4MILT0N. — Received  a  shipntent  of  lOHlb. 
tins  of  clover  honey  this  week;  otherwise  market 
is  bare.  No  comb  honey.  Extracted,  per  lli.,  in 
10-lb.   tins,    22c.  P.    W.   Fearman   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Ont.,    Feb.    15. 


CUBA. — Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  barrels, 
$1.60  per  gallon  ;  amber,  in  barrels,  $1.60  per  gal- 
lon.    Clean,   average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  37c. 

Matanzas,  Feb.   13.  A.  Marzol. 


.  LIVERPOOL.  (Delayed). — Since  our  last  report 
the  market  ha.s  become  still  firmer  with  a  good  de- 
mand, and  we  quote  good  quality  extracted  honey  at 
26  to  28c  per  lb.  and  beeswax  at  48c  per  lb.  We 
give  details  of  the  value  of  various  foreign  honey 
in  our  local  market  as  follows:  Jamaica,  295  bar- 
rels sold  at  $34.75  to  $35.25  per  cwt  (112  lbs.); 
Cuban,  110  bai-rels  fair  quality  have  been  sold  at 
$38.25    per    cwt.;    Chillian,    700    barrels    have    been 


sold  at  from  $30  to  $34.75  per  cwt.,  according  to 
quality.  Stocks  of  Chillian  1st  hands,  1,025  bar- 
rels against  nothing  last  year.  The  market  for 
beeswa.x  is  still  quiet.  We  quote  for  Chilian,  $55.10 
per  cwt.  (112  lbs.)  ;  West  African,  $48.15  per  cwt.; 
Cuban,  $53.75  per  cwt.;  Abyssinian  and  East  Afri- 
can, $52.50  per  cwt.  Taylor  &  Co. 
Liverpool,   Eng.,   Jan.    7. 


U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

(The  prices  quoted  in  this  report  represent  the 
prices  at  which  the  "wholesale  carlot  receivers"  sell 
to  the  "  jobbers."  Arrivals  include  receipts  during 
preceding  two  weeks.  Prices  represent  current  quo- 
tations.) 

St.  Louis. — Comb  honey:  no  supplies.  Extract- 
ed: supplies  light;  cans,  bright  amber,  16-18c  per 
pound;    dark   amber,    15c. 

Denver. — Comb  honey:  receipts  very  light.  Ex- 
tracted: approixiraiately  27,000  pounds  arrived. 
Comb  honey:  supplies  practically  exhausted;  no  sales 
reported.  Etracted  honey:  demand  and  movement 
good,  white  to  light  amber  16-17c  per  pound.  Bees- 
wax: receipts  light;  price  to  producer,  yellow,  38c 
per    pound. 

New  York. — Arrivals:  30  barrels,  25  casks,  Porto 
Rico;  3  barrels,  Santo  Domingo,  675  barrels,  Cuba; 
177  barrels,  Chile;  report  probably  incomplete.  Lo- 
cal demand  moderate,  market  steady ;  export  de- 
mand good  but  hard  to  secure  ship  space.  Extracted 
honey:  domestic,  light,  best  20-22c  per  pound;  West 
Indian,  light,  19-20c;  dark  17-18c  per  pound. 
Beeswax:  104  bags,  12  boxes,  Porto  Rico;  5  bags 
South  American  arrived;  demand  good,  market 
strengthening;  West  Indian,  yellow,  39-40c  per 
pound;    dark,    37y2-38%c. 

Cincinnati. — Extracted  honey:  1  California  ar- 
rived ;  local  receipts  very  light ;  demand  good ;  mar- 
ket firm ;  movement  moderate  on  account  of  high 
prices.  Domestic,  light  amber,  17-18c;  orange  and 
white  sage,  22c.  Comb  honey ;  supplies  practically 
exhausted;  demand  and  movement  good,  market 
strong;  fancy  white  heavy,  $5.50;  No.  1  white 
heavy,  $5.25  per  24-section  case.  Beeswax:  demand 
and  movement  good,  market  strong;  average  yellow, 
43-45c  per  pound. 

Chicago. — No  fresh  carlot  arrivals ;  receipts  very 
light;  supplies  very  light;  stock  from  nearby  states. 
Conib  honey :  best  23-25c  per  pound.  Extracted 
honey:   best,   17-18c  per  pound. 

Philadelphia. — 360  cases  comb  from  Vermont  ar- 
rived ;  practically  no  demand  or  movement ;  market 
very  strong ;  very  few  sales.  Comb  honey :  Ver- 
mont, amber,  $5.00  per  24-section  case;  dark  amber, 
$1.75.  Extracted  honey:  no  arrivals;  no  sales  re- 
ported.    Beeswax :  no  arrivals,  no  sales. 

Kansas  City.^ — No  carlot  shipments  arriving;  de- 
mand limited;  movement  slow;  market  strong;  few 
sales;  all  sales  in  small  lots.  Extracted  honey: 
jobbing  prices,  California  and  Colorado,  white  and 
light  amber,  17-18c;  dark,  141/2-15  y2C.  Ctenb 
honey :  sales  direct  to  retailers,  California,  24-sec- 
tion cases,  No.  1,  $5.50;  native,  24-section  flat  cases. 
No.  1,  mostly  $6.00.  Beeswax:  no  fresh  arrivals; 
buyers  paying  35-40c  per  pound. 

Minneapolis. — No  arrivals;  supplies  very  light; 
demand  moderate;  market  firm.  Comb  honey:  24- 
section  cases,  Minnesota,  white,  best,  few  sales,  18- 
19c;  mostly  18c  per  pound;  Colorado,  white,  mostly 
$5.50.  Extracted  honey:  Minnesota,  60-lb.  cans, 
best,   mostly   19c  per  pound.      Beeswax:   no  sales. 

St.  Paul. — No  arrivals  reported;  supplies  very 
light;  demand  moderate;  market  firm.  Comb  honey: 
Minnesota,  24-section  cases,  fancy  white,  $5.50;  No. 
1,  mostly  $5.00.  Extracted  honev :  no  sales  report- 
ed.    Beeswax,   no  sales.  Charles  .T.  Brand, 

Washington,   D.  C,  Jan.  31.        Chief  of  Bureau. 


TRADE  NOTES 


CALIFORNIA     BEEKEEPERS. 

In  making  your  arrangements  for  such  supplies 
as  you  may  need  for  this  season  remember  we  are  at 
your  service.  In  San  Francisco,  at  245  Mission 
St.,  Mr.  Rafael,  our  manager  at  that  office,  is  anxious 
to  prove  his  ability  to  supply  your  wants  so  ac- 
ceptably as  to  make  you  want  to  come  again.  A 
carload  of  stock  such  as  is  not  yet  made  in  Cali- 
fornia   has    gone    forward:       Hives,    frames,     cases 
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and  comb  foundation  are  supplied  in  carload  lots  by 
our   Los   Angeles   factory. 

At  948  East  2ud  St.,  Los  Angeles,  you  will  find 
at  your  service  an  organization  which  cannot  be 
excelled.  Miss  Doyle,  our  present  manager,  has 
made  many  friends  and  is  making  more  every  day. 
We  have  here  the  equipment  to  serve  you  to  your 
entire  satisfaction.  Unexcelled  Weed-process  foun- 
dation is  turned  out  here  from  your  wa.x,  on  shaies 
or  in  any  way  desired.  Honey  extractors,  machined 
in  the  factory  at  Medina,  are  here  assembled.  A 
carload  of  these  and  other  goods  not  made  in  the 
West  are  on  the  way  to  supplement  another  car 
which   went  forward  earlier. 

We  are  equipped  with  special  automatic  machines 
for  frame  and  hive  making,  and  are  prepared  with 
a  supply  of  dry  lumber  to  turn  out  hives  from  either 
pine  or  redwood.  Our  frames  of  pine  are  more 
accurately  cut  on  the  special  double  end  automatic 
machines  than  you  can  possibly  get  from  mills 
not  so  equipped. 

Both  offices  are  prepared  to  supply  reliable  cans 
and  cases  for  your  honey  crop  and  also  to  handle 
your   honey   when   it  is   ready   for   market. 

Many  made  the  mistake  the  past  season  of  con- 
tracting their  crop  before  it  was  produced.  Wait 
till  the  honey  is  off  the  hive,  then  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  our  ability  to  dispose  of  it  for 
you  to  the  best  advantage.  With  service  branches 
in  many  of  the  large  eastern  cities,  as  well  as  work- 
ing arrangements  with  exporters,  we  are  as  well 
equipped  as  ony  one  to  realize  for  you  all  that  your 
honey  will  bring  and  will  do  so.  Give  our  managers 
a  chance  to  prove  the  value  of  our  service  to  you. 


EXPORT    SHIPMENTS. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  sold  for  export 
two  large  cars  of  honey  in  one-pound  tins  and  sev- 
eral cars  in  60-pound  cans.  We  have  also  used  our 
section-making  machinery  for  six  weeks  on  an  ex- 
port order  for  three  million  sections  for  use  in  stor- 
ing the  honey  crop  of  the  allies.  We  have  several 
other  export  orders  which  we  cannot  execute  because 
unable  to  procure  shipping  space  to  get  them 
across  to  those  in  need  of  the  goods.  More  power 
to  the  shipping  board  in  the  way  of  more  men  to 
build  ships  not  only  to  carry  our  men  but  O'ur 
goods  to  the  place  of  need  before  it  is  too  late. 


DOUBLE      SCREW      WAX      PRESS. 

We  have  made  up  a  number  of  the  double  screw 
wax  presses  described  in  the  February  issue  of 
Gleanings  in  anticipation  of  calls  for  such  an  im- 
plement to  try  out.  We  have  set  an  introductory 
price  of  $20.00  at  Medina.  At  this  writing  we  have 
none  in  stock  at  any  branch  office,  but  there  is  one 
in  transit  to  IjOS  Angeles  where  it  may  be  seen  in 
operation  after  arrival  there.  If  it  proves  as  suc- 
cessful and  rapid  in  other  hands  as  in  the  tests  made 
liere,  it  will  be  regularly  offered  for  sale. 


BEESWAX    PRICES. 

The  market  price  of  beeswax  is  largely  affected 
liy  the  export  demand.  Because  of  shortage  of  ship- 
ping space  and  very  high  rates  the  export  move- 
ment in  recent  weeks  has  been  light.  As  a  result 
we  have  bought  several  large  lots  of  wax  from  ex- 
porters at  lower  prices  than  those  named  in  the 
last  issue.  Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not 
look  for  any  higher  prices  soon  and  do  not  recom- 
mend holding  for  better  prices.  For  the  present 
we  will  continue  paying  for  average  wax  delivered 
in    Medina,    38c   cash,    40c  trade. 


ROOT  S    GOODS    IN    IOWA. 

The  Farmers'  House  of  Poultry  in  DesMoines, 
la.,  becomes  the  distributer  of  Root's  goods  in  Iowa. 
They  take  over  the  agency  for  the  state  from  the 
liranch  office  which  has  been  maintained  there '  for 
the  past  nine  years.  Previous  to  that  time  the 
liusiness  was  built  up  by  Joseph  Nysewander.  Mr. 
H.  A.  Wilkinson  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  Farm- 
ers' House  of  Poultry.  His  place  of  business  has 
been  the  rendezvous  of  poultry  keepers  for  some 
time  and  monthly  meetings  have  been  held  by  those 
within  easy  reach.  Similar  meetings  of  beekeepers 
are  planned.  W^e  trust  this  new  agency  will  receive 
the  continued  patronage  of  our  Iowa  customers. 
They  have  a  well  assorted  stock  to  care  for  your 
needs   and  are   at  your  service. 


ItARKKT    CONDITIONS    AND    PRICE    PROSPECTS. 

The  market  price  of  lumber  of  various  kinds  con- 
tinues to  advance,  making  inevitable  still  higher 
prices  on  hives  and  other  supplies  made  of  wood. 
How  soon  these  advances  will  come  depends  on  sev- 
eral conditions.  With  a  supply  of  lumber  on  hand 
to  cover  ordinary  requirements  for  the  season,  we 
do  not  look  for  an  immediate  advance.  Since  there 
is  no  prospect  for  lower  prices,  the  wise  and  fore- 
handed beekeeper  will  without  unnecessary  delay 
place  his  order  for  such  equipment  as  he  expects  to 
use.  This  will  still  be  a  wise  precaution  even  before 
knowing  whether  or  not  the  bees  come  thru  the  win- 
ter safely.  If  there  should  be  a  heavy  winter  loss 
and  not  all  the  supplies  needed  this  season,  they  will 
be  a  good  investment  to  carry  over  till  another 
season  rather  than  take  chances  of  then  paying  still 
higher   prices.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4%  J 


What  Can  I  Do 
to  Help  Win 
the  War? 

That  question  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  every  true 
American  today. 

If  you  cannot  join  the  colors 
you  can  draft  your  spare  dollars 
by  depositing  them  BY  MAIL 
in  this  bank  and  thus  help  con- 
serve the  resources  of  the  na- 
tion—  moreover  you  receive  4 
per  cent  compound  interest. 

Start  mobilizing  your  dollars 
this  very  day  in  a  Savings  Ac- 
count in  this  bank  —  deposits 
may  be  safely  sent  in  the  form 
of  check,  draft,  money  order  or 
the  currency  by  registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  our  plan  of 
BANKING  BY  MAIL  at  4  per 
cent. 


USAVINGS"^* 
DEPOSIT  BANKC2 

MEDINA.  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


•"  '* 
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NEW  [^INGHAM 
BEE  SMOKER 


In  1878  the  original 
direct  draft  bee  smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Bing- 
ham manufactured  the 
Bingham  Smoker  and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly  thirty -five  years; 
and  in  1912,  becoming  a 
very  old  man,  we  purchas- 
ed this  business  and  join- 
ed it  to  our  established 
business  of  beekeepers' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 

vare.  Those  who  knew  Mr.  Bingham  will  join  us 
n  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
ves  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  beekeeping:  industry.  Bingham  smokers  have 
been  improved  from  time  to  time,  are  now  the  finest 
on  the  market,  and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  been 
the  standard  in  this  and  many  foreign  countries. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Smoke  Engine,  4-inch  stove $1.25 

Doctor,    3% -inch    stove 1.00 

Two   above  sizes   in   copper,    50    cts.   extra 

Conqueror,    3-inch   stove 85 

Little  Wonder,   2 1/4 -inch  stove 65 

Hinged  cover  on  two  larger  sizes. 
Postage   extra. 

Woodman's  Section-fixer 

A  combined  section  press  and  foundation- 
fastener  of  pressed-steel  construction.  ONE 
OF  THE  GEEAT  ADVANTAGES  this  ma- 
chine has  over  all  others  in  the  market,  in 
the  putting  in  of  top  and  bottom  starters  is, 
YOU  ALWAYS  HANDLE  LAEGE  PIECES 
OF  FOUNDATION.  You  know  how  hard  it 
is  to  set  small  narrow  pieces  for  bottom 
starters.  With  this  machine  a  large  piece 
of  foundation  is  set  and  the  hot  .plate  is 
again  used  to  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  narrow 
bottom  starter.  What  is  left  of  the  large 
piece  is  then  set  for  the  top  starter.  THIS 
IS  THE  ONLY  MACHINE  ON  THE  MAE- 
KET,  from  which  the  section  always  comes  away  right  side  up,  with  the  large  piece 
01'  top  starter  hanging  down.  It  docs  not  become  loosened  in  reversing  as  with  other 
machines. 

Price  of  machine  $3.00,  with  lamp,  $3.40.     Weight  5  lbs.;  postage  extra. 

Tin  Honey-packages 

Our  three-year  contract  is  enabling  us  to   make  prices  considerably  under  gen- 
eral market  quotations.    Let  us  hear  from  you,  specifying  your  wants. 

FEICTION-TOP  TINS 


Cases  holding  . 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 
Crates  holding 


2  lb.  cans  2^  lb.  cans   3  lb.  cans 
24  24 


100 
603 


100 


450 


5  lb.  pails 

12 

50  50 
100  100 
203      113 


10  lb.  pails 
6 


SIXTY  POUND  SQUARE  CANS 

We  are  now  booking  orders  and  making  shipments  of  60-lb.  cans  from  several 
different  factories  about  the  country.  We  believe  it  would  be  a  wise  idea  to  secure 
your  supply  early,  as  we  have  been  told  that  the  supply  of  tin  plate  will  not  take  care 
of  the  demands.     Ask  us  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 


Prep 


are 


The  largest  stock  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Company  goods  are  here 
ready  for  shipment.  It  will  be 
no  use  to  urge  beekeepers  that 
wait  till  a  new  swarm  clusters 
on  a  tree  to  order  early,  but  if 
you  are  in  need  of  goods  next 
June  we  will  ship  promptly  at 
that  time  as  well  as  now.     It  is 

up  to  the  railroads  to  make  prompt  de- 
livery. We  will  care  for  you  the  best 
we  know  how  whenever  you  send  in  an 
order.  Catalogs  for  1918  are  now  ready, 
and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Better  send  for  one  and  make  out  your 
order  today. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Save  Time  --  Save  Honey 


An  article  in  a  recent  business  magazine  gave  the  details  of. 
a  saving  plan  instituted  by  a  factory  employing  2000  men.    By 
installing  time-saving  machinery  the  firm  figured  that  it  saved 
one  hour's  time  of  all  its  employees  each  week,  or  2000  hours 
per  week  for  the  factory. 

This,  when  totaled  for  the  year,  amounted  to  over  $30,000 
saving,  a  sum  which  more  than  paid  for  the  small  amount  of 
machinery  required  to  start  the  time-saving  plan. 

You  are  the  Honey  Factory  Manager 
Your  Bees  are  the  Employees 

They  have  a  very  short  working  season.  All  the  more  reason  that 
you  should  save  every  minute  for  them  while  there  is  honey  in  the 
field  to  gather. 

If  you  can  cut  down  the  time  required  for  them  in  the  hive  to  build 
combs  by  a  few  hours,  you  can  increase  their  output  just  that  much. 
And  you  can  do  that  very  thing — Anyhow,  others  do  it.     Read — 


As  far  as  I  am  concerned  your  Foundation 
is  in  a  class  by  itself,  and  the  bees  are  of  the 
same  mind,  as  I  have  tried  putting  one  of 
your  sheets  on  one  side  and  other  makes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  cluster,  and  they  took 
to  yours  like  ducks  to  water. 

WALTER  H.  LEONARD, 
Jan.  24,  1918.  Raynham  Center,  Mass. 


When  you  place  your  order  for  foundation  with  your  supply  dealer 
insist  that  he  send  you  DADANT'S.  If  he  won't  furnish  it,  there  are 
plenty  of  dealers  who  will.     Or  order  of  us. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois 

p.  S. Conservation  should  be  your  watchword.     Save  every  scrap  of 

old  comb,  scrapings,  etc..  and  when  vou  have  25  pounds  or  more  send 
it  to  us.     We  can  convert  it  into  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  for  you. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT  IS  NOW  authoritatively  announced  by 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  that  beekeep- 
ers are  to  be  allow- 
Sugar  for  ed  the  sugar  neees- 

Feeding  Bees  sary  for  feeding 
Now  Assured.  their  bees.  This  an- 
nouncement is 
.made  in  the  following  public  bulletin  just 
issued,  signed  by  C.  W.  Holman,  the  official 
in  chcarge: 

The  Food  Administration,  trusting  in  the  in- 
dustry of  the  bee,  has  decided  that  even  in  the 
face  of  a  world  sugar  scarcity  bees  are  entitled  to 
their  share.  Beekeepers  thruout  the  country  ha^e 
■been  reporting  to  the  United  States  Food  Adminis- 
tration their  inability  to  secure  sugar  with  which 
to  prevent  starvation  among  their  colonies.  Last 
season  was  a  particularly  unfavorable  one.  Owing 
to  droughts  and  failure  of  clover  and  other  crops 
in  some  sections,  the  bees  were  unable  to  store 
sufficient  food  to  carry  them  thru  the  winter.  Under 
such  conditions  a  syrup  made  from  white  granu- 
lated sugar  is  needed  to  feed  them.  Any  other 
kind  of  food,  except  when  bees  are  flying  frequently, 
tends  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  bees  known  as 
dysentery.  But  some  dealers  fearing  they  might 
violate  rules  or  at  least  the  spirit  of  the  Food 
Administration,  have  hesitated  to  deliver  sugar  to 
beekeepers.  In  handling  this  problem  the  Food 
Administration  has  not  only  authorized  but  en- 
couraged the  delivery  to  beekeepers  of  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  meet  urgent  bee  feeding  re- 
quirements. Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apiculturist  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimates 
that  every  pound  of  sugar  now  fed  to  starring  bees 
will  result  in  the  production  of  at  least  10  pounds 
of  honey  next  season.  In  many  cases  the  increase 
will  greatly  exceed  this.  C.  W.  Holman. 

We  interpret  this  official  bulletin  to  mean 
that  the  beekeeper  in  need  of  sugar  to  feed 
his  bees  can  show  a  copy  of  this  bulletin  to 
his  nearest  wholesaler  or  retail  sugar  dealer, 
and,  upon  satisfying  the  dealer  that  he  is  a 
beekeeper  in  need  of  feed  for  his  bees,  can 
get  all  the  sugar  he  wants,  provided  the 
dealer  has  the  sugar.  More  than  this,  we 
interpret  the  bulletin  to  mean  that  the 
wholesaler  or  retail  sugar  dealer  can  secure 
an  extra  allotment  of  sugar  for  supplying  the 
beekeeper.  We  suggest  that  the  beekeeper's 
demand  be  made  as  moderate  as  possible  and 
to  cover  only  actual,  necessity  of  certain 
colonies  that  are  running  short  of  stores. 
One  or  two  pounds  of  sugar  per  colony  will 
probable  tide  them  over  until  fruit  bloom 
or  other  source  of  honey.  If  necessary  later, 
more  sugar  can  be  obtained  for  feeding  pur- 
poses. 

In  case  sugar  cannot  be  obtained  of  your 


local  dealer,  write  to  Gleanings  and  we  will 
try  to  tell  you  how  to  proceed  and  where 
you  can  get  the  sugar.  But  impress  upon 
your  local  dealer  the  fact  that  he  will  be 
allowed  a  special  allotment  of  sugar  for  the 
use  of  beekeepers  and  that  he  can  get  it  for 
you  on  this  claim  if  he  will. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  full 
directions  for  making  candy  for  feeding 
providing  the  weather  is  cold.  In  case  the 
bees  can  fly  two  or  three  days  a  week,  ordi- 
nary thick  sugar  syrup  should  be  given. 

In  case  your  dealer  can  not  supply  you 
with  sugar  and  the  weather  is  warm  enough 
so  bees  can  fly  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
cane  molasses  may  be  given,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  permit  as  above  given  would 
authorize  the  distribution  of  molasses  or 
any  other  form  of  sweet. 

In  a  few  localities  maple  sugar  or  maple 
syrup  can  be  given  to  bees.  The  ordinary 
evaporated  maple  syrup  is  nearly  equal  to 
granulated  sugar  syrup. 

In  case  sugar  has  to  be  obtained  from  a 
distance,  where  the  quantity  is  not  large,  we 
would  advise  having  it  sent  by  parcel  post. 
Go  to  your  local  postmaster  and  have  him 
tell  you  how  much  extra  you  will  have  to 
send  to  cover  postage  from  dealer  to  you. 
Sugar  should  be  furnished  probably  at  the 
prevailing  rates,  somewhere  around  9c  or  10c 
a  pound. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  a  severe  punishment  in  the  way 
of  line  and  imprisonment  will  be  meted  out 
to  anyone  who  buys  sugar  for  feeding  bees 
and  then  uses  it  for  other  purposes.  For  that 
reason  no  more  sugar  should  be  purchased 
than  is  absolutely  required  for  the  purpose 
of  feeding. 

Later. — Some  press  notices  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  plenty  of  sugar 
within  the  near  future;  but  from  an  inter- 
view that  the  editor  of  Gleanings  had  with 
the  Ohio  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
ministration at  Columbus,  on  Feb.  16,  we  are 
convinced  that  there  will  be  a  sugar  short- 
age in  many  states  lasting  till  the  next  hon- 
ey flow,  and  that  some  definite  arrangements 
should  now  be  made  to  divert  sugar  ex- 
clusively for  the  use  of  beekeepers  to  some 
central  point  in  each  state.  With  that  end 
in  view,  we  made  arrangements  with  the 
Ohio  Food  Administration,  Sugar  Division, 
to   buy   some   7,000   pounds   of  sugar.     This 
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sugar  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, Prof.  Jas.  S.  Hfiie,  of  Columbus. 
While  this  amount  of  sugar  may  not  take 
care  of  Ohio  beekeepers,  more  can  be  se- 
cured, doubtless,  if  needed.  Prof.  Hine  hay 
kindly  consented  to  disburse  this  sugar  to 
beekeepers  who  make  application  direct  to 
him,  care  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at 
Columbus,  in  amounts  equal  to  a  pound  of 
sugar  per  colony,  for  only  such  colonies  as 
are  actually  running  short  of  stores.  The 
sugar  will  be  furnished  at  cost,  plus  wrap- 
ping and  postage  when  sent  by  mail,  but 
cash  in  every  case  must  accompany  the  or- 
der. Beekeepers  within  reach  should  go 
after  the  sugar  by  train,  by  trolley,  or  by 
automobile.  On  account  of  the  congestion 
of  freight  or  express,  the  sugar  niay 
have  to  be  obtained  thru  parcel  post,  if  the 
beekeeper  cannot  secure  it  in  person.  If 
the  sugar  is  needed  at  once,  don't  order  by 
freight  or  exjiress.  Go  after  it  or  have  it 
sent  by  parcel  post.  Your  postmaster  can 
tell  you  how  much  extra  remittance  to  make 
for  postage. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  sugar  from 
Columbus  (diverted  for  beekeepers'  use  by 
the  Ohio  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad- 
luinistration)  can  be  furnished  to  Ohio  bee- 
keepers only.  Each  state  must  take  care  of 
its  own  beekeepers,  as  we  now  understand 
it.  But  what  Ohio  has  done  other  states  can 
and  should  do  at  once.  The  Editor  of  Glean- 
ings expects  to  go  to  Washington  on  a  spe- 
cial trip  to  see  if  some  similar  arrangements 
can  not  be  effected  with  every  state  in  the 
Union  where  there  is  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  beekeepers  needing  sugar.  In  the 
meantime  you  are  urged  to  write  to  the 
state  division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion at  your  state  capital  to  furnish  you 
sugar  for  your  immediate  needs.  If  you  can 
not  make  satisfactory  arrangements  locally, 
write  to  us.  We  may  (or  may  not)  be  able 
to  help  you — but  we  will  try  to  do  so. 


MANY  COLONIES  went  into  winter  quar- 
ters last  fall  short  of  stores  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  it  was 
Winter  impossible     to     get 

Feeding  and  sugar  just  before. 
Disturbance.  the  bees  were  put 
away  for  the  win- 
ter. There  are  hundreds  and  perhaps  thou- 
sands of  beekeepers  who  fear  that  even  be- 
fore spring  some  of  their  colonies  will  starve, 
and  they  would  like  to  feed  them  during 
mid-winter.  There  are  others  who  hold  that 
winter  disturbance  will  do  more  harm  than 
good;  that  opening  up  a  colony  during  mid- 
winter will  so  arouse  it  that  it  would  not  get 
back  to  normal  and  the  result  would  be  dys- 
entery b}'^   spring. 

Feeding  sugar  syrup  during  wid-wint'-r 
or  cold  weather  would  be  worse  than  useless 
as  it  should  only  be  given  when  the  bees 
can  fly,  once  or  twice  a  week.  Hard  candy, 
or,  in  fact,  any  kind  of  candy,  is  better  to 


give  a  colony  of  bees  in  winter  or  early 
spring  than  syrup.  The  best  food  of  all  is 
frames  of  natural  sealed  stores.  During  cold 
weather  a  comb  of  such  stores,  if  necessary  to 
give,  should  be  laid  flat  on  top  of  the  brood 
nest,  because  it  is  not  advisable  to  breaK 
the  cluster.  Whether  a  comb  of  natural 
stores  or  a  cake  of  candy  is  given,  the  leed 
should  be  put  on  top.  A  couple  of  cleat j 
of  wood  should  be  laid  across  under  the  como 
or  candy,  and  a  couple  on  toji,  after  which 
the  packing  is  put  over. 

Almost  any  candy  can  be  given  to  bees, 
but  the  hard  candy  that  has  given  us  the 
best  lesults  is  that  made  from  granulated 
sugar,  and  nullomoline,  which  is  an  invert 
sugar  having  a  composition  quite  similar  to 
that  of  honey.  The  object  of  using  this  in- 
vert sugar  is  to  prevent  the  candy  from 
scorching.  It  can  usually  be  obtained  from 
the  Nullomoline  Co.,  New  York,  but  when 
for  any  reason  it  cannot,  the  same  recipe 
may  be  employed  by  using  at  least  four 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water.  This  candy 
is  made  as  follows: 

The  sugar  used  in  this  recipe  is  composed 
of  1  part  of  nullomoline  to  12  jDarts  of  gran- 
ulated sugar.  Into  a  dish  of  hot  water  on 
the  stove  slowly  pour  and  constantly  stir  as 
much  of  this  mixed  sugar  as  will  readily  dis- 
solve before  boiling  commences  (about  four 
to  one).  If  any  remains  undissolved,  it  is 
likely  to  burn,  injuring  the  flavor  of  the 
candy  and  thus  causing  the  bees  to  have 
dysentery  later.  The  sides  of  the  vessel 
should  be  wiped  off  frequently  to  prevent 
particles  of  candy  from  hardening  there  ind 
scorching.  If  one  has  a  candy  ther- 
mometer, bring  the  temperature  to  275  de- 
grees. If  no  thermometer  is  available,  watch 
the  candy  very  closely,  testing  frequently 
by  drojaping  a  very  little  of  the  syrup  into 
cold  water  (about  50  to  55  degrees  F.). 
When  the  boiling  has  continued  long  enough, 
the  drop  of  candy,  after  cooling  in  the 
water,  should  be  hard  and  brittle  when  taken 
out;  but  when  placed  in  the  mouth  it  should 
soften  slightly.  When  the  right  stage  is 
reached,  pour  the  syrup  immediately  into 
paper  plates  or  other  paraffined  or  waxed 
dishes  that  hold  the  required  amount  for 
one  feeding,  making  the  cakes  about  i/4  inch 
in  thickness.  When  cold  the  candy  should 
be  amber  in  color,  hard  and  glassy,  and  per- 
fectly transparent. 

A  regular  fondant,  using  glucose  and  pow- 
dered sugar  has  been  recommended  by  Dr. 
Gates  of  the  apicultural  school  at  Amherst, 
Mass.  This  is  generally  known  tliruont 
New  England  as  Fuller's  candy.  It  is  made 
as  follows: 

Take  of  granulated  sugar  12  lbs.;  glucose, 
such  as  the  candy-makers  use,  1%  lbs.; 
water,  IVi  quarts;  cream  of  tartar,  1/3  tea- 
spoonful.  The  cream  of  tartar,  water  and 
glucose  are  put  together  in  a  kettle  and  heat- 
ed. As  soon  as  the  mixture  comes  to  a  boil, 
the  sugar  is  added  little  by  little  until  it  is 
all  incorjjorated.  During  the  process  of  ad- 
ding   the    sugar    the    candy    is    continually 
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stirred.  WIumi  the  boiling-point  is  reached 
again,  tlie  stirring  is  discontinued.  When 
tlie  temperature  reaches  238  by  a  candy- 
mixer  's  thermometer,  the  mixture  is  remov- 
ed from  the  stove  and  allowed  to  cool.  When 
it  cools  to  120  it  is  stirred  again  until  it 
l)egins  to  "cream."  As  soon  as  it  looks 
like  paste  or  starch,  it  is  ready  to  use. 

In  ease  the  beekeeper  is  unsuccessful  in 
securing  sugar,  either  with  or  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  Food  Administrator  of  his 
state  or  other  official  source,  he  may  be  able 
to  get  common  cane  molasses,  or,  he  may  be 
able  to  purchase  a  cheap  candy.  In  either 
case,  such  food  should  not  be  given  unless 
the  bees  can  fly  at  least  twice  a  week.  By  the 
first  of  Marcli)  the  bees  will  be  able  to  get 
out  of  the  hives  occasionally  in  most  of  the 
Northern   localities. 


THE  CONTINUOUS  cold  winter  that  has 
2>revailed  thrxiout  the  eastern  section  of  the 
country  and  Canada 

Some 

Warnings  and 

Suggestions. 


and  as  far  south  as 
Florida,  has  caused 
considerable  appre- 
hension among  bee- 
keepers. Where  colonies  were  put  in  single- 
walled  hives  in  the  northern  states  and  left 
outdoors  the  mortality  will  be  considerable. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  the  bees  have  been 
put  in  cellars,  or  been  well  packed  outdoors, 
the  losses  will  probably  not  exceed  that  of 
former  years,  providing  there  are  sufficient 
stores  to  carry  them  thru  until  spring,  and 
providing  also  that  their  entrances  have  not 
been  clogged  with  snow  and  ice. 

In  the  states  south  of  the  Ohio  river, 
where  bees  are  left  outdoors  in  their  sum- 
mer hives  without  packing,  the  estimated 
mortality  will  be  from  one-third  to  one-half. 
In  the  states  bordering  the  Gulf  and  south- 
ern sections  of  the  United  States  the  losses 
will  be  heavy  in  bees  and  brood.  While 
these  losses  may  not  involve  colonies,  they 
will  reduce  the  strength  of  them  so  that  they 
will  be  in  bad  condition  to  breed  up  in  the 
early  spring.  Should  this  be  true,  it  will 
be  unfortunate  because  the  demand  for  bees 
in  package  form  will  be  the  largest  this 
year  that  has  ever  been  known  in  history, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  and  probability 
that  our  Southern  breeders  will  be  seriously 
handicapped  in  supplying  the  demand.  This 
would  mean  they  would  have  to  cancel  some 
orders  and  possibly  delay  others  that  they 
do  fill. 

Thruout  the  Northwest  bees  are  wintering 
well,  as  the  winter  has  been  very  mild.  As 
the  West  provides  the  great  bulk  of  carload 
shipments.  Western  honey  will  be  very  much 
in  evidence  this  coming  summer,  whether 
clover  honey  is  produced  in  the  East  or  not. 
The  great  danger  in  the  East  from  winter- 
ing this  year,  especially  in  case  of  no  upper 
ventilation,  will  be  due  to  shortage  of  sugar 
to  feed,  and  to  entrances  clogged  with  ice 
or  snow.  At  one  of  our  yards  during  a  severe 
snow  storm  the  entrances  of  some  of  tlie  colo- 


nies were  filled  full  of  snow  and  sleet.  The 
warm  breath  of  the  bees  thawed  this,  and 
then  the  snow  water  froze,  sealing  the  en- 
trances hermetically.  Out  of  70  colonies  at 
one  yard  19  were  found  dead  where  the  en- 
trances were  thus  sealed.  At  most  of  the 
other  yards  wintering  up  to. date,  Feb.  7,  ap- 
pears to  be  excellent.  Colonies  in  DeMuth 
packed  hives  are  showing  up  well,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Government  winter-packed 
cases.  The  latter  haye  the  decided  advan- 
tage over  the  DeMuth  in  that  the  entrances 
do  not  clog  with  ice.  The  summer  stand  en- 
trance catches  snow  which  melts  and  then 
freezes.  The  Government  winter  cases,  four 
colonies  to  the  case,  have  their  entrances 
about  eight  inches  above  the  ground  with  no 
ledge  to  catch  the  snow  or  ice,  with  the 
result  that  these  entrances  are  free  from  ice 
and  snow. 

In  most  cases,  colonies  in  good  cellars  will 
winter  well.  The  danger  will  be  that  the  low 
temperature  outside  will  cause  a  great  drop 
inside  the  cellars,  in  which  case  there  will 
be  more  or  less  dysentery  and  consequent 
loss, 

The  great  danger  that  confronts  every 
beekeeper  this  winter  is  shortage  of  stores 
and  the  difficulty  of  securing  sugar  to  feed 
in  the  spring.  The  reader  is  requested 
to  see  editorial  on  this  subject  on  the  first 
editorial  page. 


Later. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  we 
have  gone  over  all  our  bees,  and,  except  for 
those  at  the  basswood  apiary,  where  there 
was  a  heavy  windsweep  that  filled  the  en- 
trances with  snow  that  froze,  we  had  very 
little'  loss — not  exceeding  two  per  cent,  with 
the  rest  of  the  bees  in  good  condition.  Ee- 
ports  of  other  beekeepers  in  the  locality  are 
equally  good.  We  have  also  had  some  re- 
ports from  the  extreme  North  and  West, 
which  indicate  that  the  winter  losses  are  not 
going  to  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  was  at  first 
feared.  A  report  from  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  shows  that  the  losses  will  not  be  above 
normal,  altho  it  was  feared  they  would  go 
above'  50  per  cent.  Fortunately,  warm  wea- 
ther came  on  Feb.  14,  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
give  the  outdoor  bees  in  the  country  a  flight. 
The  weather  map  shows  that  this  warm  spell 
was  general  thruout  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern States.  This,  of  itself,  will  be  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  beekeeping 
industry. 


FKOM  PEESENT  indications,  there  will  be 
a  large  business  in  combless  packages  of 
bees  this  coming 
Getting  Bees  sjiring.  Even  among 
Out  of  Pound  the  larger  beekeep- 
Packages.  ers  there  have  been 

heavy  losses  which 
must  be  replaced  before  the  opening  honey- 
flow.  Ordinarily  one  is  able  to  buy  from 
neighboring  apiaries;  but  this  year  many  of 
the  small  beekeepers  will  be  entirely  elimi- 
nated as  far  as  selling  any  bees  is  concern- 
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ed.  Therefore,  the  large  as  well  as  the 
small  beekeeper  will  soon  be  re-stocking  his 
apiary  with  combless  packages  of  bees.  To 
insure  best  results  from  these  packages  cer- 
tain precautions  should  be  taken. 

If  the  bees  arrive  at  night  too  late  to  put 
them  into  the  hive,  paint  the  outside  of  the 
cages  with  thin  sugar  syrup.  This  should 
be  done  a  few  times  until  the  bees  have  fill- 
ed themselves.  Don't  put  them  in  a  hot 
room  over  night,  but  keep  them  in  as  cool 
a  place  as  possible. 

If  the  bees  arrive  during  the  day  they 
should  be  released  at  once  into  a  prepared 
hive,  which  should,  if  possible,  contain  a 
frame  of  brood  from  some  other  colony.  It' 
brood  is  lacking,  empty  combs  may  be  used, 
or  even  frames  of  foundation  if  nothing  bet- 
ter is  available.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  put  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  or  queen  excluder  over  the  entrance  to 
prevent  the  bees  from  swarming  out  the  next 
day.  In  fact,  package  bees  should  always 
have  such  zinc  over  their  entrance  for  a  few 
hours  anyway,  until  they  become  accustomed 
to  their  new  home.  Some  pound-package 
men  always  supply  a  piece  of  perforated 
zinc  with  the  cage  and  this  can  usually  be 
found  wrapped  with  the  directions. 

To  release  the  bees,  apply  a  little  smoke 
and  remove  the  wirecloth  from  one  side.  As 
a  general  rule,  the  bees  for  several  hours 
show  no  inclination  to  desert  the  cage.  Ac- 
cordingly, as  many  as  possible  should  be 
shaken  out  onto  the  combs.  If  free  of  bees, 
the  cage  may  be  taken  away  entirely;  if  not, 
after  closing  the  hive,  the  cage  may  bo 
placed  in  front  of  the  entrance,  leaving  the 
bees  to  gradually  join  their  comrades  in  side. 

After  the  bees  are  in  place  they  should 
be  fed  two  or  three  pounds  of  a  thin  sugar 
syrup  until  they  are  well  supplied;  after  this 
about  a  half  pound  a  day  for  one  or  two  weeks. 
Of  course,  if  they  arrived  during  a  honey- 
flow,  they  might  not  need  feeding  for  more 
than   two   or  three   days. 

If  bees  arrive  in  bad  condition  so  that 
only  a  few  of  them  are  left,  their  queen 
should  be  caged  and  left  in  the  hive.  They 
should  also  be  given  a  frame  of  brood  with 
adhering  bees,  providing  the  bees  can  be 
obtained  from  some  other  hive.  If  they 
arrive  in  good  condition,  they  should  be  let 
out  into  a  hive  at  once,  the  few  dead  bees 
being  separated  from  the  live  ones. 

As  soon  as  possible,  one  should  find  the 
queen  to  determine  whether  or  not  she  has 
arrived  in  good  condition.  If  found  dead, 
the  fact  should  be  reported  to  the  shipper 
immediately. 


Cc 


SOMETIMES  A  BEGINNEE  will  look  in  at 
the  top  of  an  out-door  winter  colony,  and, 
seeing     the     bees 

When  Bees  Are   scattered    all 

Wintering 

WeU. 


over 
the  brood-nest,  just 
as  they  are  in  sum- 
mer, will  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  colony  is  wintering 
well.     If  they  seem  to  be  pretty  lively  dur- 


ing the  midst  of  severe  winter  weather,  it's 
a  bad  sign.  A  colony  that  has  broken  its 
cluster  will  be  almost  sure  to  have  dysentery 
and  die  even  before  spring,  or  before  settled 
wea,thea"  comes  on  so  that  it  can  recover  it 
srjf 

A  normal  colony  that  is  wintering  well  out- 
doors should  be  in  a  compact  cluster,  any- 
where from  three  inches  to  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  depending  upon  the  temperature 
outside  and  the  size  of  the  colony  the  pre- 
ceding fall.  When  the  cluster,  or  ball,  of  bees 
seems  to  be  quiet,  the  condition  is  favorable. 

When  the  bees  are  in  the  cellar  they  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  cluster  at  the  beginning 
of  the  winter  and  gradually  expand  as  spring 
comes  on.  If  the  cellar  is  very  warm,  with 
jilenty  of  ventilation,  the  bees  may  be  scat- 
tered pretty  well  thru  the  hive  and  still  be 
wintering  well.  Dead  bees  on  the  cellar 
bottom  do  not  necessarily  indicate  bad  win- 
tering, but  if  there  are  hives  in  the  cellar 
stained  with  brown  markings  of  dysentery- 
Dear  the  entrances,  such  hives  should  1  o 
removed  and  their  bees  given  a  flight.  If 
the  bees  appear  to  be  uneasy,  flying  out  on 
the  cellar  floor  pretty  often  or,  if  colonies  are 
roaring,  it  will  be  well  to  put  all  the  bees 
out  doors  the  first  warm  day  that  comes. 
They  would  do  better  outside  than  inside 
when  marks  of  dysentery  begin  to  show. 


LAST  SUMMER,  owing  to  the  early  spring 
and  summer  rains,  there  was  a  great  abun- 
dance of  clover.  This 
Honey  Prospects,  was  followed  by  very 

dry  weather.  Had  there 
not  been  heavy  snows  early  this  winter, 
these  young  clovers  might  have  died.  The 
fact  that  practically  the  whole  clover  area 
of  the  United  States  has  been  covejeil  witli 
deep  snow  for  months  at  a  time  will  proii- 
ably  insure  a  crop  of  clover  thi^  coming 
summer.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  some 
winter  losses  are  predicted  for  the  eastern 
states  and  that  surviving  colonies  will  be 
weak,  we  would  expect  a  record-breakiiig 
crop  of  clover  honey  the  coming  summer, 
other  conditions  being  favorable.  At  this 
writing,  Feb.  18,  the  expected  rains  for  South- 
ern California  have  not  arrived.  Unless  they 
come  before  Mar.  1  there  will  not  be  much 
sage   honey.     Prospects   there  are   poor. 

Conditions  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region 
have  been  very  good  for  an  alfalfa  crop. 
With  prospects  looking  good  for  clover  in 
the  East,  1918  should  not  fall  greatly  below 
former  years  in  honey  production,  if  it  does 
at  all. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  the  present  predic- 
tions of  winter  losses  will  not  materialize  in 
the  East,  but  even  should  there  be  a  heavy 
mortality  among  the  bees,  there  will  probab- 
ly be  a  good  crop  of  clover  honey  next  sea- 
son. 

If  our  Southern  beekeepers  can  supply 
bees  in  pound  packages,  the  Northern  bee- 
keepers will  make  up  for  their  winter  losses 
by  purchasing  bees  from  this  source. 
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THE    LET-ALONE    HIVE    IDEA 

cA  New  ^lan  Whereby  Bees  Work 
for  Nothing  and  'Board  Themselves, 
as  Worked  Out  by  oAllen  Latham 

By  E.  R.  Root 


IT  has  been 
said  til  at  bees 
' '  work  for 
nothing  and 
board  them- 
selves." Some- 
times it 's  true, 
and  sometimes  it 
isn  't.  If  there 
ever  was  a  man 
who  has  worked  out  that  principle  and  car- 
ried it  thru  to  where  the  owner  himself  does 
no  work  except  to  take  off  the  honey  once  a 
year,  it  is  that  original  genius,  Allen  Latham, 
of  Norwichtown,  Conn.  To  say  that  some 
of  his  bees  "  work  for  nothing  and  board 
themselves  "  does  not  tell  it.  They  go 
further — they  give  him  big  crops  of  honey 
per  colony.  If  he  worked  with  them,  fussing 
with  them  almost  every  day  in  the  summer, 
then  perhaps  his  yields  would  not  seem  so  re- 
markable. 

Before  we  go  into  details  about  the  let- 
alone  hive,  it  will  be  necessary  to  know 
something  about  the  man.  Mr.  Latham  is  an 
instructor  in  science  in  one  of  the  high 
schools  of  Norwichtown,  and  naturally  has  a 
trained  mind  capable  of  seeing  things  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  as  well  as  from  a 
practical.  While  he  has  bees  in  small  hives 
near  his  home  that  he  wo"rks  with,  on  ortho- 
dox lines,  he  has  certain  small  outyards 
scattered  out  among  the  hills  around  his 
Connecticut  home  i\\hl  are  run  on  the  let- 
alone  principle. 

I  had  always  had  a  great  curiosity  to  see 
those  big  hives  that  are  run  on  the  long- 
idea,  single-story  principle.  After  attend- 
ing the  field  meet  in  Massachusetts  last  Aug- 
ust I  rode  with  Mr.  Latham  out  to  his  home. 
He  was  "  baching  "  it  at  the  time,  as  his 
wife  and  children  were  away.  He  is  not 
only  an  original  genius  in  beekeeping  but  in 
the  house  as  well.     If  his  wife  is  awav,  he 


will 

meal 

king. 

never 

those 

and 

kind    that 

a     dinner 


get     up     a 

fit    for     a 

I    shall 

forget 

flapjacks 

noney,    the 

cover 

plate. 


If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when 
I  wished  that  I  had  three  stomachs  (and 
then  some  more)  it  was  when  my  host  was 
serving  those  big  pancakes  with  sumac  hon- 
ey. 

A  visit  to  his  workshop  showed  me  that 
if  there  was  ever  anything  new  or  old  in 
beedom  that  this  man  of  science  has  not 
tried,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  all  the  world  who 
has  tested  out  more  contrivances  and  more 
methods  than  this  Norwichtown  professor. 
He  has  some  original  ideas  on  shipping  bees; 
but,  if  he  were  to  tell  you  just  how  he  does 
it,  you  might  have  to  stop  and  scratch  your 
head,  wondering  whether  he  be  sane  or  "  a 
little  off."  But  after  you  let  him  explain, 
you  begin  to  see  ' '  method  in  his  madness. ' ' 
As  the  contrivance  may  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  patent,  I  will  not  go  into  details. 

Among  other  interesting  things,  he  showed 
me  a  hive  which  he  makes  out  of  paper  and 
a  couple  of  rims  on  which  the  paper  is  fas- 
tened. The  cost  is  insignificant  and  he 
knows  the  hive  is  good,  because  he  has  used 
it  for  years. 

But  the  thing  that  interested  me  more 
than  anything  else  (to  get  back  to  my  sub- 
ject) was  that  let-alone  hive — a  veritable 
barn  or  warehouse  made  out  of  shredded 
wheat-biscuit  cases.  It  was  covered  on  the 
outside  with  builder 's-paper,  and  contained 
some  25  or  30  closed-end  frames — the  big- 
gest brood  frames  that  I  have  ever  seen — so 
large,  indeed,  that  they  needed  a  center  sup- 


(11     A  "View  in  Allen  Latham's  Apiary,  Showing  the  Giant  Let-Alone  Hives  Built  of  Light  Shipping  Cases 

Covered  Over  With  Builders'  Paper. 
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port.     The  frames,  so  far  from  being  stan- 
dard, are  made  to  fit  the  boxes. 

He  puts  a  series  of  10  or  15  of  these  hives 
on  a  side  hill  among  the  bushes,  out  of  sight. 
Into  each  he  puts  a  good  swarm  of  bees  and 
then  leaves  them  for  a  whole  year  without 
going  near  them.  When  we  called  at  one 
of  the  outyards  shown  in  Fig.  1,  consisting 
of  these  let-alone  barns  or  warehouses,  I  ask- 


(2)  A  Big  Frame  from  One  of  Latham's  Let-Alone 
Hives,  Showing'  the  Comb  Built  Downward,  and 
Producing  Chunk  Honey.  The  Frame  is  Made  to 
Fit  Crosswise  a  Shredded  Wheat  Shipping  Box. 
When  the  Honey  is  Cut  Out  Enough  is  Left  to  Serve 
as    a    Foundation    Starter. 

ed  Mr.  Latham  if  that  was  the  only  visit 
he  had  paid  during  the  year.  He  turned 
to  the  man  standing  nearby,  who  owned  the 
property,  and  said: 

' '  Do  you  remember  seeing  me  around 
here  before,  this  year?" 

' '  No,  sir, ' '  was  the  quick  response.  ' '  All 
I  know  is  that  you  come  around  about  once 
a  year — not  oftener. ' ' 

"  Did  you  see  any  swarms'?" 

' '  No,  sir,  I  never  saw  any, ' '  was  the 
equally    quick   response. 

We  inoved  down  to  the  beeyard  and  found 
it  located  among  the  bushes,  almost  out  of 
sight.  There  may  be  more  ' '  method  in  his 
madness  "  to  keep  away  the  naughty  boys, 
and  perhaps  to  secure  shade. 

' '  Now,  Mr.  Latham, ' '  I  said  as  I  saw  the 
great  clusters  of  bees  out  in  front,  ' '  don  "t 
you  think  you  have  any  swarming  here?" 

' '  I  don  't  think  so, ' '  he  answered.  ' '  Let 
us  look  thru  the  hives  and  see  whether  they 
have   swarmed." 

Covers  were  held  down  by  means  of  big 
stones,  which  he  lifted  off  and  then  opened 
up  the  hives.  Sure  enough,  there  were  power- 
ful colonies  that  had  evidently  begun  draw- 
ing out  combs  at  the  front  of  the  hive,  ard 
had  kept  working  backward  till  they  had 
got  clear  to  the  back  side.  If  an  ordinarily 
good  working  colony  has  50,000  bees — well, 
I  should  guess  those  colonies  ha<l  anywhere 
from    75,000    to    100,000.      That    tliey    couhl 


have  swarmed  and  left  such  a  force  was  im- 
possible. No,  they  didn  't  swarm,  just  as 
the  late  Mr.  Poppleton  said  they  wouldn  't. 
They  had  unlimited  room,  and  kept  on  build- 
ing more  combs  as  these  were  needed.  In 
some  of  the  hives  we  found  the  bees  had 
quite  reached  the  back  side  in  their  comb 
building. 

Mr.  Latham  does  not  take  the  trouble  to 
use  comb  foundation  for  the  let-alone  prin- 
ciple. He  merely  takes  a  big  knife,  cuts  out  the 
comb  near  the  top-bar,  leaving  a  starter  for 
the  bees  to  fill  in  again.  He  does  not  bother 
with  any  comb-honey  fixings  nor  with  the 
honey-extractor.  He  simply  ' '  robs  ' '  these 
hives  in  the  good  okLfashioned  way,  minus 
the  brimstone,  and  stores  the  product  in  tin 
buckets  for  which  he  finds  ready  sale.  After 
he  has  robbed  them  as  far  as  he  dares,  he 
shuts  up  the  hive  and  leaves  them  for  a 
whole  year.  If  they  die,  he  has  not  lost 
much;  and,  if -they  live,  he  will  have  a  crop 
of  honey.  But  such  colonies  will  not  die  or- 
dinarily. 

Up  among  those  Connecticut  hills,  Mr. 
Latham,  like  Arthur  C.  Miller,  believes  in 
the  principle  of  having  small  apiaries  and 
big  colonies.  Mr.  Miller  goes  on  a  somewhat 
different  principle.  While  he  believes  in 
big  colonies,' he  uses  Jumbo  hives,  which  he 
can  tier  up. 

Mr.  Latham  says  that  on  his  principle,  and 
up  among  the  sumacs,  he  can  jjroduce  honey 
for  about  one  or  two  cents  a  pound.  He 
figures  in  his  time  in  making  these  hives  and 
then  starting  the  bees  to  housekeeping.  After 


(3)  Frame  of  Brood  from  One  of  the  Big  Let- 
Alone    Hives,    Showing  the   Work   of   a    Good    Queen. 

that,  they  must  absolutely  work  for  nothing 
and  board  themselves.  They  must  do  more 
— they  must  "  divy  up  "  with  him.  Feed 
themf  No,  he  does  not  have  time  to  do  that. 
Besides,  they  don 't  need  it  with  their  fall 
flows. 

Figs.  2  and  3  show  some  of  his  big  frames. 
Fig.  2  shows  how  the  bees  build  the  comb 
downward,  which  he  cuts  out  for  his  chunk 
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honey.  Fig.  3  shows  the  kind  of  frames 
of  brood  he  has,  and  that,  of  course,  means 
good  queens.  Speaking  of  queen-rearing, 
Mr.  Latliam  apparently  knows  every  kink 
in  the  trade.  To  make  this  principle  work 
one  must  have  good  queens — no  sort  of 
doubt  about  that — and  Allen  Latham  rears 
his  own  good  queens. 

Our  original  genius  does  not  care  a  fig 
about  ' '  orthodoxy. ' '  In  fact,  he  rather  de- 
lights in  going  off  in  unbeaten  paths;  and,  if 
the  other  fellow  does  not  like  his  way  of 
doing,  he  doesn  't  care. 

As  I  said,  Mr.  Latham  has  other  hives  that 


whether  Latham  is  "  quite  all  there."  Then, 
when  he  explains  his  idea,  you  will  be  able 
to  see  there  is  more  "  method  in  his  mad- 
ness." Instead  of  having  the  shelves  on  tho 
inside  of  the  building,  they  are  on  the  out- 
side. This  is  where  he  puts  the  mai'iig- 
boxes  when   raising   queens. 

Some  day  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Latham  tell  us  something  about  the  experi- 
ments he  has  conducted  and  the  conclusions 
arrived  at.  It  would  take  a  small  volume. 
A  field  meet,  could  be  held  at  his  place  and 
beekeepers  could  learn  something,  for  he 
certainly   knows   the   inside   and   outside   of 


-Allen    Latham's   "  Orthodox  "   Apiary,    Located   on   a   Rough,    Stony   Connecticut  Hillside. 


he  works  on  the  ordinary  principle  of  tiering 
up  wdien  running  for  comb  honey.  These 
hives  are  not  run  on  the  let-alone  principle. 
His  apiary,  seen  in  Fig.  4,  shows  that  he  is 
following  out  somewhat  the  lines  of  modern 
orthodoxy,  using  ordinary  hives  and  running 
for  comb  honey.  He  can  be  orthodox  or 
heterodox,  or  any  other  ' '  dox, ' '  because  he 
has  been  all. 

If  I  had  the  space,  I  should  like  to  describe 
completely  for  you  his  honey-house.  If  you 
can  imagine  a  building  turned  inside  out, 
you  can  form  some  idea  of  what  he  has.  You 
would  look  at  it  and  smile,  and  again  wonder 


a    hive    better    than    most    ' '  expert  ' '    bee- 
keepers of  the  country. 

It  is  not  much  wonder  that  Allen  Latham 
and  Arthur  C.  Miller  of  Providence,  E.  I., 
are  good  friends.  Every  now  and  then  they 
get  together  and  compare  notes,  and  are 
often  surprised  to  see  how  nearly  they  see 
things  alike.  Both  believe  in  big  hives  and 
small  ajjiaries  scattered  at  intervals  of  one 
or  two  miles  apart.  Both  drive  Ford  auto- 
mobiles to  their  bee  yards,  and  both  get 
barrels  of  fun  out  of  the  business.  One  is 
a  banker  and  the  other  a  teacher,  but  their 
common  play  is  beekeeping. 


COMB  TO  EXTRACTED   HONEY 

Two   Contrasting   Views  Submitted 

by  Two  Prominent  Beekeepers  from 

T-wo   Widely  Separated  Sections 


OWING  to 
advance  m 
the  greater 
price  of  extract- 
ed honey  com- 
pared with  the 
advance  of  comb 
honey,     many 

comb-honey  producers  are  turning  to  extract- 
ed. In  comparing  the  price  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey,  one  should  review 
the  last  three  years.  A  good  price  for 
comb  honey,  in  Colorado,  was  $3.00  for  a 
24-seetion  case.  Extracted  was  bringing  six 
to  seven  cents  a  pound.  Last  year  (1917) 
comb  honey  brought  $4.00  a  case,  and  ex- 
tracted brought  12%  to  16  cents  a  pound.  If 


comb  honey  had 
advanced  in  pro- 
portion  with   ex- 
tracted, it  would 
have   b  r  o  u  g  h  t 
$6.00   to   $8.00   a 
case  last  fall. 
I  have  been  a 
comb-honey   producer   in   the   past,   but   last 
year  I  changed  most  of  the  equipment  for 
800  colonies  for  extracted  equipment. 

The  first  question  the  beekeeper  will  ask 
himself,  when  thinking  of  changing,  will  be: 
' '  What  will  it  cost  to  change  to  extracted 
honey?"  Now,  the  cost  of  changing  is  not 
nearly  so  great  as  many  think.  If  the  comb- 
honey  producer  has   regulation   or   standard 
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hives  and  supers,  he  can  change  his  comb 
honey  supers  to  extracted  bodies  very 
easily.  Take  out  the  inside  fixtures  of  the 
supers  (section-holders,  separators,  etc.)  pack 
them  away  for  future  reference,  or  better 
still,  use  for  kindling  wood.  Then  take  two 
supers  (just  the  outside  rims)  remove  the 
tins,  fasten  supers  on  top  of  each  other  and 
you  have  a  good  extracted  body.  In  fasten- 
ing them  together  you  can  use  cement  coated 
nails,  hive  staples,  or  a  piece  of  sheet  iron 
bent  around  the  corners  and  fastened  with 
screws.  I  used  four  hive  staples.  Have  a 
man,  that  you  know  will  do  good  work,  put 
them  together,  and  have  him  plane  off  all 
unevenness  so  they  will  fit  together  tight. 
If  you  are  intending  to  stay  in  the  extracted- 
honey  business  you  had  better  plane  a  little 
from  the  bottom  of  the  super  so  that  the 
extracted  frames  will  come  down  just  even 
with  the  bottom  of  the  super.  This  will 
give  the  right  bee-space  between  the 
two  sets  of  combs. 

Now  you  can  see  that  a  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer will  have  half  as  many  extracted-hon- 
ey  bodies  as  he  has  comb-honey  supers.  Most 
of  the  comb-honey  men  here  in  Colorado 
have  three  and  four  supers  to  the  hive,  so 
that  will  give  them  about  two  extracted- 
honey  bodies  to  the  hive,  and,  if  they  extract 
as  often  as  they  should,  that  will  be  a  plenty. 

The  frames,  wires  and  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation for  the  extracted-bodies  will  cost  a 
little  more  than  it  would  to  fill  the  supers 
with  sections  and  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
But  remember  the  next  year  you  will  not 
have  this  expense,  as  you  will  have  all  your 
combs  for   extracting. 

Many  comb-honey  producers  have  some 
supers  filled  with  sections  and  foundation 
that  were  not  used  last  year,  and  they  think 
if  they  change  to  extracted-honey  production 
they  will  lose  those.  If  they  will  look 
around,  they  can  sell  them  to  beekeepers  that 
will  continue  to  run  for  comb  honey.  Still 
you  can  better  afford  to  burn  them  than  use 
them. 

Counting  a  pound  of  extracted  honey 
worth  the  same  as  a  section  of  comb  honey, 
the  cans  will  not  cost  as  much  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  honey  shipped  as  comb  honey 
shipping  cases  would. 

The  cost  of  the  extracting  outfit  or  ma- 
chinery will  vary  a  great  deal.  I  know  some 
extracted-honey  producers  that  do  all  the 
extracting  for  500  to  1,000  colonies  with  the 
two-frame  extractor,  run  by  hand,  and  the 
cost  of  such  an  outfit  would  be  from  $50  to 
$75.  But  some  producers  have  several  hun- 
dred dollars  invested  in  their  extracting  ma- 
chinery. The  actual  cost  of  our  extracting 
outfit  last  year  did  not  exceed  $50.  I  think 
a  power  extractor  is  the  cheapest  to  buy, 
and  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season.  Help 
that  can  be  depended  upon  around  the  bees 
is  hard  to  get;  but  a  gas  engine  does  not 
mind  if  a  bee  stings  it  once  in  a  while. 

I  do  not  think  the  cost  of  changing  the 
equipment  for  running  500  colonies  for  comb 
ioney    to    extracted    equipment    would    be 


more  than  $200.00,  exclusive  of  the  extract- 
ing machinery.  When  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration that  the  expense  will  be  for  the 
first  year  only,  it  is  very  small.  The  next 
year  you  have  all  your  extracting  combs 
and  machinery,  so  your  expense  will  be  a 
great  deal  less  than  if  running  for  comb 
honey.  Eobt.  E.  Foster. 

Boulder,  Col. 

*  *  * 

Owing  to  new  conditions  in  the  marketing 
and  relative  prices  of  comb  and  extracted 
honey,  this  question  will  no  doubt  be  of  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  present  time.  The 
arguments  set  forth  at  the  convention  held 
by  the  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence  County 
Beekeepers'  Societies  held  at  Watertown, 
N.  y.,  will  hold  good  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  Canada,  and  will  be  of  general 
interest. 

Geo.  B.  Howe,  of  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  open- 
ed the  question  by  stating  that  the  selection 
of  comb-  or  extracted-honey  production 
should  in  part  be  decided  by  the  condition 
of  the  bees.  If  colonies  are  strong  and  in 
fine  shape,  they  may  be  used  to  advantage 
for  comb  honey  when  it  would  be  unvv^ise  to 
run  the  weaker  for  that  purpose;  and  that, 
once  engaged  in  the  production  of  comb 
honey,  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  that 
is  difficult  to  overcome.  He  did  not  ad- 
vise radical  changes  from  the  production  or" 
one  to  the  other.  He  felt  sure  that  in  New 
York  State  there  would  be  thousands  of 
colonies  starve  to  death  during  the  present 
winter. 

Charles  P.  Stewart,  of  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
one  of  the  efficient  inspectors  of  that  state, 
thought  that  one  should  be  slow  in  making- 
radical  changes,  saying  that  the  man  who 
is  equipped  for  either  had  better  stay  by 
what  he  is  engaged  in.  If  beekeepers  make 
a  rvish  in  the  direction  of  producing  one  kind 
of  honey,  the  price  of  that  article  will  like- 
ly be  depressed  and  the  other  enhanced. 

D.  E.  Hardy,  of  Burrs'  Mills,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  tried  (and  usually  with  success)  quite  a 
variety  of  things,  including  beekeeping,  ber- 
ry growing,  photography  and  politics,  stated 
that  beekeepers  should  get  ready  for  the 
coming  season  now.  He  strongly  emphasized 
the  fact  that  procrastination  is  the  thief 
of  time  and  that  this  is  particularly  true  of 
beekeeping. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  this  conven- 
tion was  that  it  is  not  advisable  under  pres- 
ent conditions  to  rush  into  extracted-honey 
production.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  face 
the  season  running  for  extracted  honey  with- 
out drawn  combs;  in  fact,  the  bees  could 
produce  almost  as  much  comb  honey  in  sec- 
tions as  they  could  extracted  honey  if  they 
had  to  draw  out  foundation.  Again,  the 
swarming  impulse  would  be  much  greater 
when  the  bees  had  to  draw  out  sheets  of 
comb  foundation  in  the  supers  instead  of 
having  combs.  And  again,  if  many  beekeep- 
ers were  to  change  from  comb-  to  extracted- 
honey  production,  a  good  present  market 
for    comb    honey    might    be    lost.      Several 
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strongly  advised  that  whatever  changes  were 
made  should  be  moderate. 

Brantford,  Ont.  E.  F.  Holtermann. 

*  *  » 

[The  two  parties  hold  quite  opposite 
views  on  this  vital  question.  With  the  for- 
mer we  are  in  hearty  accord;  with  the  New 
Yoi'k  beekeepers  whom  Mr.  Holtermann 
quotes,  we  most  emphatically  disagree. 

When  our  government  bulletins  are  advis- 
ing us  to  stop  raising  comb  honey  and  ex- 
pend all  our  energies  in  producing  extracted, 
since  more  of  it  can  be  produced,  it  is  not 
a  time  to  attemjjt  adding  a  few  extra  pennies 
(even  if  we  could)  to  our  coffers,  especially 
when  doing  so  necessitates  our  snatching  the 
luuch-needed  sweets  from  a  sugar-starved 
world. 

It  is  claimed  that  "bees  could  produce  al- 
most as  much  coffib  honey  in  sections  as  they 
could  extracted  honey,  if  they  had  to  draw 
out  the  foundation."  Our  experience  has 
proven  that  bees  have  a  decided  preference 
for  the  large  frames  over  the  little  square 
section  boxes,  and  therefore  produce  much 
more  honey  when  using  the  former.  In  this 
same  connection  we  note  the  further  conten- 
tion that  "it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  face 
the  season  running  for  extracted  honey  with- 
out drawn  comb."  Now^  it  just  happens  that 
we  have  some  exact  data  along  this  very  line 
which  seems  to  show  rather  conclusively  that 
the  difference  is  not  as  great  as  generally 
believed. 

In  1916,  we  started  a  small  apiary  of  33 
colonies.  All  but  one  of  these  were  sup 
plied  with  one  shallow  super  of  drawn  combs 
and  six  or  seven  combs  in  the  brood  cham- 
ber. The  rest  of  the  frames  in  the  brood 
chamber  and  the  remaining  supers  were  all 
filled  with  foundation.  This  apiary  increased 
about  57I/2  per  cent  (the  new  colonies  being 
given  no  comb  whatever)  and  made  an  aver- 
age of  106  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony.  In  our 
other  ajjiaries  in  that  same  locality  we  had 
190  colonies  which  increased  41  per  cent  and 
averaged  118  lbs.  Last  year  we  bought  an- 
other small  apiary  of  35  colonies,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  one  shallow  super  of  combs 
per  colony,  they  were  given  foundation  en- 
tirely and,  as  usual,  no  extracting  done  un- 
til the  end  of  the  season.  This  apiary  pro- 
duced no  increase,  and,  it  being  a  poor  sea- 
son, only  averaged  48  lbs.  per  colony.  The 
265  colonies  of  the  other  apiaries  of  this 
group  also  produced  no  increase  and  made 
an  average  of  44  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony. 

Further  it  is  claimed  that  '  *  the  sw^arming 
impulse  would  be  much  greater  when  the 
bees  had  to  draw  out  sheets  of  comb  foun- 
dation in  the  supers  instead  of  having 
combs."  We  would  expect  to  find  something 
in  this.  But  for  1916,  which  was  an  es- 
pecially bad  year  for  swarming,  and  1917, 
which  was  an  unusually  good  one  in  this 
one  resjject,  does  our  record  bear  out  this 
statement  in  a  very  striking  manner'?  But, 
really,  this  last  quotation  hardly  deserves  to 
be  answered,  anyway,  for  is  it  not  really 
begging  the  question? 


In  changing  from  comb  to  extracted,  there 
could  arise  no  question  as  to  whether  colo- 
nies with  frames  of  foundation  would  be 
more  apt  to  swarm  than  those  with  combs.  The 
question  would  be  whether  colonies  with  full 
sheets  of  foundation  would  be  more-  apt  to 
swarm  than  those  with  sections  of  founda- 
tion? If  there  is  any  difference,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
full  sheets. 

The  New  York  men's  last  point  is  that  "if 
many  beekeepers  were  to  change  from  comb 
to  extracted  honey  production,  a  good  mar- 
ket for  comb  honey  might  be  lost."  Good! 
That  is  just  what  we  want  during  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
government  is  working  for  (now  by  request, 
later  perhaps  by  enforced  demand).  Also  this 
is  what  every  red-blooded  American  bee- 
keeper  ought  to  be   working  for. 

We  are  glad  to  call  attention  to  what  Mr. 
Holterman  himself  has  heretofore  said  as  to 
making  money  the  deciding  factor  in  hon- 
ey production  in  these  days  of  food 
scarcity.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
he  sold  his  1917  crop  at  only  Vi  cent  ad- 
\ance  in  price  over  the  crop  of  1916,  because 
as  he  said:  "I  was  utterly  disgusted  witli 
the  grab  and  greed  of  the  present  day."  and 
"I,  for  one,  should  I  be  living  that  long, 
want  to  be  able,  when  the  crash  comes,  to 
look  every  one  in  the  face  and  say,  '  I  had 
no  part  in  it.'  " 

When  we  recall  the  many  millions  of  dead 
over  in  Europe,  especially  of  old  people 
and  children  who  have  starved  because  of 
the  shortage  of  food  supplies,  are  there  any 
arguments  strong  enough  to  persuade  us  to 
raise  less  food?  If  so,  what  would  l-e  that 
all-convincing  argument?  Money?  No,  not 
when  beekeepers  see  the  matter  in  its  proper 
light,  or  even  if  they  look  at  it  in  the  liglit 
of  money  only.  For,  consideriiig  the  present 
price  of  comb  and  of  extracted  honey  and 
remembering  certain  facts  given  on  this 
page,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that 
changing  to  extracted  honey  will  be  a  good 
financial  venture. 

But,  as  before  stated,  this  will  not  be  the 
determining  factor.  The  motive  thac  is  go- 
ing to  arouse  the  beekeepers  of  tiie  land 
to  this  desired  step  may  be  expressed  in  one 
word — patriotism. — Editor] 

Another  Convert  to  Extracted. 

"  I  think  the  comb  honey  business  will 
have  to  go.  It  doesn  't  pay  to  monkey  with 
comb  honey  wdien  the  price  is  about  the  same 
as  extracted  honey.  There  is  only  one — the 
best  grade — for  all  of  it;  no  culls;  no  bother 
to  keep  hives  level;  not  one-tenth  the  bother 
to  keep  bees  from  swarming;  no  hurry  to 
sell  it  before  it  candies;  no  danger  of  the 
bee  moth  spoiling  it;  no  trouble  to  have  the 
bees  cap  it  white;  and  some  clean  cash  to  get 
from  the  wax  of  the  cappings.  There  are 
all  these  advantages  and  more,  in  producing 
extracted  honey  over  comb-honey  produc- 
tion. So  comb  honey  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past  for  me  at  least." 

Brush,    Col.  Daniel    Danielson. 
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AN  ASCENDING  HIVE 


A  New  'Idea  in  Hive  Building  and  Why  One  Man 
Likes  It 

This  "  ascending  "  hive  was  designed  to 
eliminate  the  lifting  necessary  in  the  use  of 
tiered-up  hives,  which  is  trying  on  all  bee- 
keepers and  especially  so  to  those  of  advanc- 
ing years;  also  to  overcome  the  objection 
to  the  long-idea  hive  that  the  bees  do  not 
store  as  much  honey  in  a  horizontal  hive  as 
they  do  above.  I  have  experimented  enough 
to  prove  this. 

I  had  two  hives  of  this  ascending  pattern 
made  last  spring.  The  two  cost  $7.40  com- 
plete, painted  and  crated  for  shipment. 

The  last  week  in  May  I  placed  an  aver- 
age colony  in  each,  confined  to  nine  frames. 
One  of  the  colonies  started  cells  and  the 
other  did  not,  and  the  yield  was  as  good  as 
any  colony  in  my  yard.  (Very  poor  season 
— .35  lbs.  average  for  112  colonies.) 

My  ascending  hive  holds  21  frames,  spaced 
iy2  inches,  and  stepped  %  in.  All  makes  of 
frames  of  Langstroth  dimensions  can  be 
used,  and  perfectly  spaced  by  simply  press- 
ing them  against  the  steps.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  handle  the  frames  in  this  hive  and  it  is 
a  great  labor-saver. 

After  the  extracting  was  done  I  divided 
each  hive  with  a  close-fitting  division  board, 
equalized  the  brood  and  honey,  and  gave  the 
queenless  part  a  cell. 


This  hive  will  be  almost  as  easy  to  move  as 
a  two-story  hive,  if  the  legs  are  removed  and 
the  bodies  nested. 

It  suits  me  better  than  any  I  have  yet 
tried,  and  I  have  experimented  with  Hand 
bottom  boards,  Danzenbaker,  Langstroth  8- 
and  10-frame  and  "  horizontal  "  from  16  to 
32  frames.  There  may  be  some  principle  that 
Avill  condemn  it,  and  I  know  there  is  no  one 
better  than  Gleanings  to  tell  me  of  it. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Eugene  Baker. 

[We  have  made  some  tests  of  the  long  idea 
hive,  and  do  not  find  there  is  any  difference 
about  bees  storing  horizontally  or  on  a  ver- 
tical plan,  like  a  sky-scraper,  for  example. 
Your  experience  is  somewhat  unusual,  if  you 
found  that  bees  would  not  store  in  a  hori- 
zontal hive  of  the  ' '  long-idea  ' '  principle, 
as  well  as  in  a  vertical  hive,  one  story  on  to;.» 
of  another.  The  greatest  objection  we  would 
have  to  the  one  that  you  show  is  that  tlie 
rabbet  to  hold  the  frames  must  be  in  the 
form  of  a  zigzag,  or  steps.  This  would  de- 
feat one  very  important  feature  of  a  modern 
movable  frame  hive,  for  in  your  lu\'e  the 
frames  could  not  be  shoved  together  nor 
pulled  along  as  a  whole.  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  frames  be  so  arranged  in  tiie 
hive  that  they  can  be  shoved  together  in  lots 
of  three  or  four.  If  we  understand  the  prin- 
ciple of  your  hive,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  you  to  do  this  without  manipulating  each 
individual  frame.  This  would  take  considera- 


View  of  Eugene  Baker't;  Apiaries,   Showing  the   Standard  Ten-Frame  Tiering-Up   Hive,   the   Long-Idea  Hive 

and  Several  of  the  Ascending  Hives. 
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ble  amount  of  time.  While  the  heat  has  a 
tondeney  to  rise,  the  form  of  hive  that  you 
show  in  the  photograph  would  havo  the  saii  e 
objection  that  a  vertical  hive  wouLd  havo. 
The  lower  end  of  the  hive  wouhi  be  cooler 
than  the  upi)or  end.     The  very  feature  that 


with    the   ('(i\ 
ills'  Frames. 


•V    lu'iiiiived,    Show- 


is  good  in  the  horizontal  or  long-idea  hive,  is 
that  the  temperature  is  the  same  practically 
all  the  way  thru  it,  one  end  or  the  other,  and 
the  very  fact  that  the  hive  is  large  enouj.',li 
to  take  10,  12,  15  or  25  frames,  tuakes  it 
unnecessary  to  have  extra  supers  or  do  any 
lifting— Editor.] 


POUND  PACKAGE  EXPERIENCE 


Water  in  Transit  Should  Certainly  be  Provided   by 
the  Shipper 

During  the  past  season  I  had  the  privilege 
of  receiving  for  the  Superior  Honey  Co.  of 
Ogden,  Utah,  over  1,100  pound  packages  of 
•bees,  shipped  to  Utah  from  Texas  and  other 
Southern  states.  This  was  an  interesting  ex- 
l^erience  to  me.  during  which  I  believe  I 
learned  a  few  things  that  might  be  helpful 
to  those  engaged  in  the  combless-package 
business  another  year. 

These  packages  were  all  shipped  when  the 
weather  was  (jiiite  w^arm,  and  some  when  it 
was  verj^  hot.  The  first  shipment  was  receiv- 
ed during  the  first  days  of  June,  and  the 
last  about  the  middle  of  July.  They  came 
from  nine  different  sources  and  in  various 
styles  of  cages  and  methods  of  shipping.  The 
greatest  variance  was  in  the  methods  of 
supplying  feed.  I  also  had  the  chance  to  ob- 
serve the  difference  in  bees  supplied  with 
water  in  transit  and  those  that  were  not, 
that  is,  bees  that  were  fed  candy  alone,  and 
those  that  were  fed  candy  and  water;  bees 
shipped  with  syrup  cans  instead  of  queen 
candy;  also  bees  shipped  with  pieces  of  comb- 
honey  for  feed.     I  received  bees  in   small 


cages  and  large  cages,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  18  two-pound  packages  they  were  all 
one-pound  packages. 

The  fact  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
these  bees,  taking  an  average  of  the  whole, 
were  dead  when  they  arrived  here  (some 
shipments  being  all  dead)  indicates  that  the 
venture  was  far  from  satisfactory  at  either 
end  of  the  transaction. 

The  cage  in  which  the  most  successful 
shipment  was  made  had  the  water  bottle. 
A  fortunate  thing  happened  in  this  shipment 
that  to  me  proved  this  conclusion:  Water 
is  necessary  for  successful,  long-distance 
shipments  during  warm  or  hot  weather.  In 
this  particular  shipment  the  cages  were  crat- 
ed in  lots  of  three,  having  a  cloth  strap 
handle  tacked  on  each  lot  to  carry  them  by. 
By  a  mistake  the  shipper  tacked  the  handle 
on  the  wrong  side  of  two  of  these  lots  so 
that  the  express  handlers  carried  them  up- 
side down  all  the  way,  the  bees  not  being 
able  to  get  any  of  the  water.  The  six  pack- 
ages in  these  two  lots  were  the  only  dead 
ones  in  this  shipment  of  90.  Those  bees 
that  could  get  the  water  were  in  fine  condi- 
tion. Another  thing  that  strengthens  my 
conclusion  is  that  this  same  shipper  had  pre- 
viously sent  three  shipments  without  water 
and  they  nearly  all  arrived  dead.  Another 
later  shipment  with  water  arrived  in  fairly 
good  condition.  The  cage  illustrated  and 
used  by  this  shipper  measures  9x14x4  inches, 
being   a  large  cage  for  one  pound  of  bees. 

The  next  best  results  were  obtained  where 
the  syrup  can  was  used,  but  out  of  several 
that  I  received  that  way  none  quite  came 
up  to  the  one  mentioned  above  where  the 
water  bottle  was  used.  One  shipper  who  sent 
105  packages  in  four  shipments  by  the  syrup- 
can  method  had  a  loss  of  22  per  cent.  I 
received  several  shipments  in  which  only 
candy  was  used.  In  these  the  bees  were  all 
dead   on   arrival. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  conditions  that  the 
bees  had  to  pass  thru  enroute,  but  I  think 
that  the  express  men  shouhl  be  educated  to 
take  better  care  of  them.  Instead  of  putting 
them  in  a  far  corner  of  the  car  and  piling 
baggage  in  front  of  them,  the  expressmen 
should  be  taught  to  sprinkle  them  occasion- 
ally and  keep  them  where  they  could  get  air 
in  hot  weather. 

Most  of  the  shipments  to  me  were  about 
five  days  on  the  road;  a  few  were  seven.  A 
number  of  them  went  by  way  of  Kansas,  a-d 
it  is  possible  that  they  experienced  some  hot 
waves  on  the  route.  In  no  case,  as  I  re- 
member, did  they  consume  all  their  food,  and 
some  of  the  shippers  put  in  much  more  than 
was  necessary.  If  they  had  all  been  supplied 
with  water  I  think  we  would  have  had  a 
much  better  story  to  tell. 

In  introducing  pound  packages  I  tried 
every  method  I  could  find  recommended  in 
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Gleanings  and  elsewhere.  The  one  I  prefer 
is  to  confine  them  in  the  hive  with  a  piece 
of  excluder  over  the  entrance.  I  take  out 
enough  frames  so  I  can  set  the  cage  right  in 
the  hive,  and  before  opening  and  placing  it 
in  I  sprinkle  the  bees  with  thin  syrup  or 
even  with  just  plain  water.  This  holds  them 
in  while  I  make  an  opening  in  the  cage 
to  release  them  and  get  the  cover  on  the 
hive.  If  the  queens  come  caged  I  re- 
lease them  also  at  this  time. 

Garland,  Utah.  Joseph  H.  Peterson. 

[This  is  a  very  important  question.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  whole  industry  for  the 
coming  season  hangs  upon  the  successful 
shipment  of  bees  in  package  form.  There  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  or  more  exas- 
perating than  to  have  half  or  all  of  the  bees 
arrive  dead.  This  causes  more  or  less  con- 
troversy between  shipper  and  consignee  and 
by  the  time  that  a  second  shipment  is  sent 
thrvi  it  is  too  late.  The  writer  was  the  one 
who  first  suggested  the  use  of  the  water- 
bottle  in  pound  cages;  but  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  very  successful  shipments  were 
made  by  Southern  beekeepers  without  the 
water-bottle,  we  had  almost  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  an  unnecessary  expense. 
But  the  experience  of  a  number  of  breeders 
of  bees  has  seemed  to  indicate  that  on  long- 
distance shipments,  especially  in  hot  wea- 
ther, the  water-bottle  is  a  necessary 
and  an  important  factor.  The  evidence  pre- 
sented by  our  correspondent  is  invaluable 
and  we  hope  that  bee  breeders  of  the  South 
will  read  this  article  very  carefully.  The 
makers  of  pound  cages  should  so  construct 
them  that  the  water-bottle  may  or  may  not 
be  used. — Editor.] 


COSTLY  EXPERIENCE 


Sow  Sweet  Clover  Right  Where  You  Are — Lots  of  It 
and  Keep  at  It 

Sweet  clover  will  eventually  revolutionize 
the  whole  bee-business.  There  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land  in  this  country  that  v.'Jll 
grow  sweet  clover  and  that  are  absolutely 
fit  for  nothing  else.  Why  do  not  the  bee- 
keepers utilize   some   of  this  land? 

There  are  many  beekeepers  living  close  to 
towns  where  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of 
waste  lands  in  town  lots  that  could  be  used 
for  sweet  clover.  There  are  thousands  of 
beekeepers  that  live  in  se.'tions  where  there 
is  old,  poor,  worn-out  land  that  the  OAvners 
would  be  glad  to  have  sown  in  sweet  clover. 
Why  not  sow  it  nowf  I  get  letters  from  the 
seven  corners  of  the  United  States  wanting 
to  know  of  the  honey  prospects  in  tJiis  sec- 
tion— letters  from  parties  th^t-  are  willing 
to  put  up  several  hundred  doPar'^  to  try  out 
a   new   country.     I   want   to   t^ive   to   all   of 


these  inquirers  this  advice:  Instead  of  put- 
ting this  money  in  the  coft'er-3  of  the  rail- 
road companies,  put  it  in  sweet  clover  seed, 
and  build  up  your  own  location. 

I  had  a  call  recently  from  two  Michigan 
beekeepers,  looking  for  new  fields.  Their 
own  locality  yielded  more  honey  than  mine. 
Now  add  sweet  clover  to  their  location  and 
you  have  a  bonanza.  I  also  had  a  call  from 
a  dentist  beekeeper.  His  dental  trade  paid 
$3,000  a  year.  He  wanted  to  keep  200  colo- 
nies of  bees.  His  old  location  gave  40  p'lunds 
per  colony.  Now  add  sweet  clover  and  he 
will  have  a  location  that  will  give  100  pounds 
per  colony. 

Thousands  of  beekeepers  try  to  increase 
their  yield  of  honey  by  adding  some  fool 
contraption  to  the  new,  mouern,  up-to-date 
fixtures  now  on  the  market.  Let  these  invest 
their  time  and  spare  cash  in  sweet  clover 
seed.  Any  white  clover  location  can  be 
doubled  in  value  from  a  beekeeper 's  "^  iew 
point,  by  adding  sweet  clover. 

I  moved  to  this  country  four  years  ago. 
I  left  a  good,  average  white  clover  country. 
I  now  have  a  sweet  clover  location  with  no 
white  clover  to  speak  of,  which  yields  75 
pounds  per  colony.  Now  if  I  could  have  my 
old  white  clover,  too,  I  would  have  a  loca- 
tion that  would  give  125  pounds  per  colony. 
This  is  impossible  to  obtain  here,  so  I  now 
f'.ee  my  mistake.  The  money  I  put  in  moving 
SO  miles  to  my  present  home,  if  it  had 
been  put  in  sweet  clover  seed  and  sowed  on 
my  old  location,  would  have  given  me  a  lo- 
cation 40  per  cent  better  than  my  present 
one.  In  my  old  locality  farmers  are 
sowing  sweet  clover  by  the  thousands  of 
pounds.  Only  yesterday  I  had  an  inquiry 
from  one  of  the  most  progressive  farmers  in 
the  county,  for  enough  sweet  clover  seed  to 
sow  150  acres,  on  land  worth  $200  per  acre. 
(There  is  a  moving  bee  beginning  to  buzz 
in  my  bonnet  again.) 

When  I  say  "  sow  sweet  clover  to  makd 
honey,"  I  mean  sow  the  railroad  right-of- 
way;  sow  the  highways;  sow  the  byways; 
sow  the  vacant  lots;  sow  the  farmers'  fertile 
fields;  sow  the  barren  spots;  sow  the  cliffs. 
Sow  10  pounds  of  yellow  and  10  pounds  of 
white  for  each  colony.  Sow  one-half  of  it 
this  spring;  then  do  it  again  next  year.  D"g 
down  in  your  jeans;  shell  out  your  green- 
backs. A  hundred  pounds  is  money  wasted, 
— sow  it  by  the  thousands.  Make  your  busi- 
ness stand  alone;  make  your  business  gi-"e 
you  a  commercial  rating;  get  out  of  the  rut: 
do  not  let  the  Editor  of  Gleanings  mako  you 
believe  that  sweet  clover  is  a  slow  yielder 
of  honey.  He  never  saw  a  sweet  clover  lo- 
cation. Get  200  acres  in  reach  of  your  hun- 
dred colonies;  get  conditions  right;  watch 
8,  10  and  12  pounds,  day  after  day,  go  into 
your  supers;   then  get  busy. 

I  have  no  seed  for  sale.     I  am  not  inter- 
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ested  in  any  one  that  has.  I  simply  write 
this  article  for  the  benefit  of  the  wide-awake 
beekeepers;  for  the  men  who  think;  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  advice  of 
one  who  has  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  of  his 
hard-earned  "  dough  "  looking  for  new  lo- 
cations. 

Falmouth,  Ky.  Virgil  Weaver. 


CONVERSATIONS  w.th  DOOLITTLE 


He  Answers  a  Question  About  the  Egg-laying  Ca- 
pacity of  Queens 

"A  neighbor  gave  me  some  old  bee  papers 
he  had,  and  in  one  of  them  I  find  something 
about  the  capacity  of  cpieen  bees  for  laying 
eggs,  the  claim  being  made  that  a  good 
queen  could  lay  as  many  as  3,000  eggs  in  24 
hours.  This  hardly  seems  j)ossible.  Will 
you  tell  us  something  about  this  in  Gleanings 
in  Bee  Culture?" 

The  prolificness  of  queens  was  something 
much  discussed  in  our  bee  papers  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  the  claim  being  then  made 
that  the  more  eggs  a  queen  could  lay  the  bet- 
ter the  results  would  be  in  honey,  and  quite 
a  few  reasoned  that  the  queen  and  colony 
which  would  keep  strong  at  all  times  of  year 
was  the  ideal  queen  to  breed  from.  This  led 
to  difference  of  opinion  between  those  pro- 
ducing section  or  comb  honey,  and  those 
producing  extracted  honey.  The  latter  held 
to  the  idea  that  queens  should  lay  a  large 
amount  of  eggs  at  all  times.  The  former 
were  strong  in  their  belief  that  only  as  the 
queens  reached  their  maximum  prolificness 
about  six  weeks  before  the  main  honey  har- 
vest for  surplus,  could  this  prolificness 
count  for  the  highest  success.  By  going 
over  an  old  diary,  I  find  that  prior  to  1874 
I  had  thought  that  nine  Gallup  frames,  con- 
taining a  comb  space  of  about  1,000  square 
inches,  would  entertain  the  best  queen  to 
her  fullest  capacity,  no  matter  whether  the 
colony  was  worked  for  extracted  or  comb 
honey.  At  about  that  time  a  prominent 
beekeeper  by  the  name  of  Adair  brought  out 
what  was  called  the  "long-idea"  hive.  I 
made  two  of  them,  working  one  of  them  for 
extracted  honey  and  the  other  for  comb, 
these  hives  being  made  to  hold  32  Gallup 
frames  instead  of  the  nine  I  had  been  using 
up  to  that  time.  I  selected  two  average 
colonies,  and  when  the  nine  frames  were  well 
covered  with  bees,  and  there  was  brood  in 
seven  or  eight  of  the  combs,  I  set  each  over 
into  these  four-foot  hives.  At  the  same 
time  I  selected  two  other  colonies  of  about 
the  same  strength,  one  to  be  worked  for  ex- 
tracted honey  on  the  tiering-up  plan,  and  the 
other  on  the  plan  I  had  before  been  using 
for  comb  honey.  In  due  time  the  two  long 
hives  were  filled  out  with  the  full  33  combs, 
with  sections  on  the  one  for  comb  honey,  and 


extracting  going  on  every  week  to  10  days 
vyith  the  other,  as  was  the  custom  at  that 
time.  With  the  tiered-up  hive,  the  queen 
was  kept  on  the  nine  frames  by  means  of 
a  slatted  honey-board,  and  the  one  for  comb 
honey  manipulated  as  well  as  Doolittle  knew 
how.  Before  the  basswood  harvest  arrived 
the  extracted-worked  colony  had  brood  in 
every  one  of  the  32  combs,  the  amour.t 
of  about  18  to  20  combs  full  of  brood;  while 
the  one  worked  for  comb  honey,  having  32 
combs,  had  brood  in  only  13  combs,  the 
amount  in  these  being  little  more  than  what 
nine  frames  would  have  contained.  Thus  the 
queen  in  the  extracted-honey  hive  was  laying 
about  5,000  eggs  each  24  hours,  and  the 
one  in  the  comb-honey  hive  was  giving  only 
about  2,500,  each  queen  evidently  laying  to 
her  fullest  capacity. 

After  considerable  study  and  experiment- 
ing along  several  lines,  I  was  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  cause  of  this  difference 
was  that  where  extracting  was  done  as  often 
as  once  a  week  plenty  of  cell  room  for  brood 
was  given;  and  that,  under  the  stimulus  of 
the  bees  cleaning  up  their  combs,  the  queen 
was  fed  by  the  bees  to  an  extent  that  caused 
her  to  double  her  usual  egg-laying  powers 
that  were  natural  and  as  nature  demanded 
when  the  colony  was  in  a  hollow  tree  or 
some  cleft  in  the  rocks.  Thus,  thru  manage- 
ment, I  had  brought  about  the  doubling  in 
development  of  the  embryo  eggs  she  had 
in  her  ovaries.  These  four  queens  used  in 
the  experiment  were  less  than  a  year  old, 
but  the  one  in  the  long  extracted-honey  hive 
died  of  old  age  that  fall,  while  the  other 
three  lived  and  did  good  work  the  next  sea- 
son. This  long  hive  worked  for  extracted 
honey  gave  566  lbs.  surplus,  while  the  one 
worked  on  the  tiering-up  plan  gave  359,  thus 
showing  207  more  pounds  of  honey  for  dou- 
ble the  brood  reared.  The  long  hive  worked 
for  comb  honey  gave  51  lbs.  of  section  honey, 
with  the  32  combs  almost  solidly  full  of  hon- 
ey, while  the  one  worked  by  my  old  plan 
gave  309  lbs.  of  section  honey,  with  enough 
l>elow  to  winter  the  colony. 

A  good  queen  can  lay  from  2,000  to  3,000 
eggs  in  24  hours  in  the  swarming  season;  but 
the  question  arises  with  many,  can  a  greater 
amount  than  this  be  produced  at  a  profit  f 
If  it  were  the  EGGS  in  themselves  which 
gave  the  financial  profit,  as  with  our  pouUry, 
then  the  queen  which  gave  the  most  would 
be  the  one  we  all  should  want;  but  there  are 
many  times  that  the  prolificness  of  the 
queen  causes  a  large  amount  of  honey  to  be 
used  iji  rearing  the  brood  from  her  eggs, 
which  produce  only  bees  that  become  con- 
sumers instead  of  producers,  on  account  of 
this  vast  horde  coming  at  the  end  of  any 
certain  honey  flow,  instead  of  at  its  begin- 
ning. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 
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EM.  B.  writes 
that  I  said 
in  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  Glean- 
ings, page  777^ 
that  for  20  years 
to  stop  swarm- 
ing, I  had  raised 
brood  above  sec- 
tions,     using     a 

ventilated  bee-escape  board  on  top  of  the 
sections;  and  he  wants  to  know  if  I  put  up 
only  sealed  brood.  That's  a  modification  of 
the  Demaree  plan,  and  if  you  will  look  again, 
friend  B.,  you  will  see  that  I  don't  say  I 
used  the  plan  but  quote  from  M.  H.  Hunt. 
Very  likely  Mr.  Hunt  put  up  brood  in  all 
stages.  I  never  used  the  plan  except  in  a 
few  cases,  and  they  were  not  a  success  be- 
cause the  bees  carried  down  bits  of  dark 
comb  from  the  brood  above  to  darken  the 
cappings  of  the  sections. 

*  *  * 

A.  1.  Eoot,  you  're  infringing  on  my  patent 
is  using  a  wheel-hoe  for  a  wheelbarrow,  p. 
957.  With  one  having  a  high  wheel,  such 
as  you  and  I  use,  the  load  is  jarred  much 
less  than  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  I  'm  wonder- 
ing whether  it  is  not  much  better  for  wheel- 
ing a  hive  of  bees. 

*  *  * 

"Ever  have  your  temper  tried  by  a  swarm 
that  would  persist  in  settling  back  on  a 
limb  as  fast  as  you  shook  it  off,  said  limb 
being  too  high  up  to  be  reached  by  a  smoker? 
Floyd  Markham  says  to  take  a  piece  of  rain- 
conductor  spout  long  enough  to  reach,  and 
blow  smoke  into  the  lower  end." — Domestic 

Beekeeper,  40. 

*  *  * 

C.  "V.  Eice,  you  say,  page  104:  "I  really 
thought  that  I  was  fortunate  in  having  so 
much  drawn  comb  in  sections  for  next  sea- 
son. ' '  You  are,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
will  not  make  as  nice  sections  as  fresh  foun- 
dation. The  promptness  of  the  beesi  in  en- 
tering supers  containing  such  sections,  to- 
gether with  the  greater  amount  of  honey 
stored,  overbalances  the  lower  price  at  which 
they   must   be   sold. 

*  *  * 

"When  Introducing,  Why  Not  Daub  Bees 
Alone  and  Not  the  Queen?"  is  the  caption 
and  substance  of  an  item  from  G.  G.  Des- 
mond, page  104.  I  shouldn't  want  to  try 
that  on  a  large  scale.  You  can't  very  well 
daub  all  the  bees,  and  there's  little  to  hinder 
the  undaubed  ones  from  being  hostile.  Many 
years  ago  introducing  by  daubing  the  queen 
was  perhaps  the  most  popular  plan,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  thousands  of  cases — without  hurt- 
ing the  queen,  too.  Giving  the  teacup  of 
honey  with  the  daubed  queen  is  simply  an 
added  measure  of  safety  to  the  old  plan, 
and  surely  should  help. 

*  *  « 

Frank  Morgan  says,  page  104:  "On  page 
941  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  seems  to  think  the  claim 
that   colonies   run   for   extracted   honey   will 
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produce  50  to  100 
per  cent  more 
honey  than  v.'hen 
run  for  comb, 
isn't  anything 
more  than  loose 
guessing 

At  any  rate  .  . 
we  have  proved 
to  our  satisfac- 
tion that  this  is  a  fact. ' '  My  good  friend, 
you  seem  to  have  missed  the  point  I  was 
making.  I  said  in  effect  that  the  different 
claims  for  increase  of  extracted  over  comb 
honey  ran  all  the  way  from  nothing  up  to 
100  per  cent.  I  wanted  to  know,  in  this 
wide  variation  of  opinion,  where  the  truth 
lay,  and  some  proof  for  it.  Like  enough 
you  are  right,  but  isn  't  your  own  statement, 
"50  to  100  per  cent,"  rather  "loose"?  Now 
if  you  will  tell  us  a  definite  per  cent,  50,  75 
or  some  other,  and  how  you  proved  it,  and 
if  others  will  do  the  same,  it  will  help  a  lot. 
*  *  * 

A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  asks  how, 
with  a  German  wax-press,  he  can  at  one 
operation  extract  yellow  beeswax  out  of  old 
dark  combs  without  remelting.  I  don  't  know 
of  any  way.  You  can  have  a  fairly  good 
])roduct,  altho  a  little  dark,  if  you  will  let 
it  be  a  long  time  cooling,  covering  up  well 
to  keep  it  warm,  or  putting  it  in  a  fireless 
cooker.  It  may  be  made  lighter  in  color  by  us- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  but  the  danger  of  injuring 
it  by  this  means  is  so  great  that  the  founda- 
tion-makers to  whom  you  send  it  prefer  that 
you  should  send  it  without  such  treatment. 
Everything  in  beekeeping  seems  to  tend  to- 
ward specializing.  Time  was  when  beekeep- 
ers made  their  own  hives  and  foundation,  but 
hardly  any  one  thinks  of  doing  that  now,  and 
I  find  it  easier  and  cheaper  to  send  my  old 
combs  to  those  who  make  a  business  of  melt- 
ing them.  ^  ,  ^ 

"The  temperature  should  be  somewhere 
about  40  or  45  degrees ' '  when  we  want  bees 
to  breed  in  the  cellar, page  101.  You  succeeded 
at  that  temperature  at  Medina,  but  do  you 
know  you  would  not  have  succeeded  as  well 
at  a  higher  temperature — or  lower?  You 
know  that  for  years  we  thought  40  or  45 
was  the  best  temperature  for  cellar-winter- 
ing, but  Dr.  Phillips  has  taught  us  better. 
On  the  other  hand  you  know  that  bees  out- 
doors begin  breeding  -earlier  than  those  in 
the  cellar,  just  because  of  the  severe  cold.  I 
wonder  if  we  know  very  much  definitely 
about  it.  However,  except  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  I  don 't  suppose  it  matters,  for 
you  are  no  doubt  right  that  it's  not  likely 
to  be  a  profitable  plan  to  adopt.  [For 
breeding  in  the  cellar  we  would  prefer 
to  have  a  temperature  higher  than  45  rather 
til  an  lower  than  40.  It  could  go  even  as 
high  as  55  and  perhaps  60,  providing  there 
was  plenty  of  ventilation,  and  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  at  the  last  named  temperature 
the  conditions  would  be  more  favorable  for 
breeding.      The   danger  would   be,   however, 
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tliat  siu'li  a  tiMuperatun^  would  be  too  imu'li 
of  a  good  tiling. — Editor.] 

*  *  * 

Melting  old  combs  and  scraps  has  been 
quite  generally  considered  a  job  to  be  put 
off  till  the  leisure  time  of  winter.  Oscar 
Ritland  says,  February,  page  83:  "I  i)refer 
the  summer  time  to  do  the  work;  and  the 
hotter  the  day  the  bettcM.  "  Aside  from  the 
matter  of  leisure,  probably  everything  is  on 
the  side  of  hot  weather.  As  the  whole  busi- 
ness depends  on  getting  up  a  certain  amount 
of  heat,  the  hotter  the  weather  the  less 
artificial  heat  required.  One  rather  imjjortant 
item  is  that  the  hotter  the  weather  the  longer 
you  can  keep  your  mass  of  wax  cooling,  and 
the  better  chance  to  let  it  clear.  [The  ad- 
vantage of  doing  the  melting  during  the 
winter  time  is  that  the  beekeeper  has  more 
time  at  his  disposal;  moreover,  there  is  no 
chance  of  robbing,  which  might  be  danger- 
ous if  foul  brood  were  in  the  combs  before 
they  were   rendered. — Editor.] 

*  •!(    * 

Stancy  Puerden,  please  don't  stop  talk- 
ing about  cornmeal  just  yet.  I  was  deejily 
interested  in  your  talk  in  November  Glean- 
ings. Cornmeal  is  practically  taboo  at  our 
house,  and  I  think  largely  thruout  this 
region.  I  suspect  our  w^omen  folk  don't 
know  how  to  handle  it.  When  I  was  a  boy 
in  Western  Pennsylvania,  ' '  mush  and 
milk  "  was  a  staple  article,  and  a  pone  bak- 
ed in  a  Dutch  oven  under  the  ai?hes  was  not 
to  be  despised.  And  when  you  talk  about 
a  thin  cake,  "  crisp  and  crusty,"  yum!  yum! 
it  makes  my  mouth  water.  One  objection  to 
using  cornmeal  is  the  high  price  of  eggs; 
and  when  I  read  aloud  "  hoe-cakes  contain 
nothing  but  meal,  salt,  and  water,"  there 
is  a  surprised  echo,  "  Nothing  but  meal, 
salt,  and  water!"  which  sounds  the  least 
bit  like  saying,  ' '  What  does  that  woman 
know  about  deceiit  victuals,  anyway?"  But 
if  you  keep  right  on  I've  a  faint  hope  that 
some  day  my  folks  may  achieve  a  hoe-cake. 

*  *  * 

Geo.  L.  Emerson,  February,  page  76,  says: 
"Roughly  speaking,  there  are  some  200,000,- 
000  pounds  of  honey  ....  an  average 
of  about  $20,000,000  worth  of  honey  per  year 
in  the  United  States. ' '  That 's  figuring  on 
about  10  cents  a  pound  as  the  average  price. 
Then  in  a  footnote  he  says:  "The  prices 
considered  in  this  article  are  not  war  prices 
but  based  on  normal  conditions. ' '  That 
sounds  as  if  ha  had  in  mind  that  just  now 
we  have  war  prices,  and  when  the  war  is 
over  prices  will  settle  back  to  where  they 
were  before  the  war.  Don  't  think  it,  George. 
In  more  than  one  way  honey  is  now  having 
such  a  boost  as  it  never  had  before.  Much 
is  being  said — outside  of  bee  journals — about 
the  special  value  of  honey,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  periodicals  you  will  find  20  times,  if  not 
50  times,  as  much  in  the  way  of  recipes  for 
the  use  of  honey  as  you  found  before  the 
war.  The  effect  of  this  will  not  pass  away 
with  the  passing  of  the  war.  When  the 
war  closes  there  will  be  a  general   settling 


of  juices,  and  no  doubt  the  price  of  honey 
will  come  down;  but  never  to  the  old  level. 
Don't  you  see?  if  there  had  been  no  war,  and 
honey  had  had  the  same  boosting  it  is  now 
having,  there  could  not  have  failed  to  be  an 
increased  demand  and  corresponding  stimu- 
lation of  prices?  Well,  that's  just  what 
we're  going  to  have,  and  there  are  bright 
prospects  ahead  for  beekeeping.  [It  is  our 
opinion  that  honey  will  not  go  down  to  its 
former  level  even  after  the  war  is  over, 
and  conditions  normal.  The  vast  amount  of 
free  publicity  recently  given  to  honey  will 
keep  the  price  up. — Editor.] 
*  *  * 

It  appears  we're  not  getting  along  very 
rapidly  at  educating  the  public  to  use  the 
term  "  extracted  honey  "  when  even  the 
dealers  call  it  "  strained  honey,"  as  you 
will  see  by  looking  at  Buffalo  quotations  in 
"  Honey  Markets,"  January,  p.  4.  I've 
heard  even  beekeepers  say  "  extract  hon- 
ey," suggesting  extract  of  honey;  and  in 
the  popular  magazines,  whenever  a  recipe 
calls  for  honey  it's  almost  invariably 
'•strained  honey."  Can't  some  one  think 
of  a  better  term  than  "  extracted"? 
"  Liquid  honey  "  would  be  just  the  thing 
if  honey  would  stay  liquid,  and  possibly  it 
might  do  in  spite  of  the  candying.  "  Comb- 
less  "  or  "  waxless  "  might  be  better  than 
"  extracted  "  if  "  extracted  "  were  not 
already  in  use.  Should  we  keep  right  on 
trying  to  have  * '  extracted  ' '  something 
more  than  a  beekeepers'  term,  or  shall  we 
use  something  else? 

*  *  * 

A  New  Zealand  correspondent  is  somewhat 
disturbed  lest  we  be  working  against  God  's 
will  when  we  try  to  prevent  swarming,  or 
select  the  best  queen  to  breed  from  instead 
of  allowing  the  bees  to  have  their  own  way 
and  rear  queens  from  all  grades.  Quite  like- 
ly natural  swarming  is  the  best  thing  when 
bees  are  left  to  themselves,  and  the  same 
thing  applies  to  queen-rearing,  and  I  would 
not  for  a  minute  think  of  interfering  with 
the  natural  habits  of  bees  if  I  didn  't  think 
God  wants  me  to;  but  I  have  a  very  distinct 
belief  that  he  does  want  me  to  do  my  level 
best  to  control  bees  and  to  do  all  I  can  to  make 
them  produce  all  the  honey  they  will  to  help 
in  supplying  sweets  for  ourselves  and  al- 
lies, so  as  to  give  us  strength  to  set  the 
Kaiser  down  where  he  belongs,  even  if  we 
have  to  set  him  down  so  hard  as  to  make  his 
teeth  rattle.  My  warrant  for  interfering 
v.'ith  the  natural  habits  of  the  bees,  I  get 
■from  Genesis  1:27,  28,  where  we  are  told 
that  God  made  man,  male  and  female,  "  and 
God  said  unto  them,  Be  fruitful  and  multi- 
plj'  .  .  .  and  have  dominion  .  .  .over 
every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
e.arth."  I  take  that  as  a  direct  command 
to  control  the  bees;  for  what  sort  of  "  do- 
minion "  would  it  be  if  I  left  them  to  do 
as  they  please?  So  when  I  try  to  control 
swarming,  and  breed  from  the  best,  I  be- 
lieve I  am  trying  to  do  according  to  the 
mind  of  God. 
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R.   MILLEE 

asks,     page 

89,  if  there 
is  any  good  rea- 
son  why  one 
should  keep  a 
hive  queenless 
for  30  days  in- 
stead of  10  in 
the  treatment  of 

European  foul  brood.  I  should  say  there 
was,  sometimes.  All  European  foul  brood 
is  not  alike.  While  inspecting  I  find  a  great 
difference  in  the  character  of  European  foul 
brood.  In  some  hives  the  larvae  appear  to 
die  young  and  are  easily  removed  from  the 
cells',  while  in  other  hives  the  larvae  die  in 
all  stages  of  growth,  from  two  or  three  days 
old  to  those  that  have  their  growth  and  are 
even  sealed  over,  and  when  examined  have 
much  the  same  appearance  as  American  foul 
brood,  being  changed  into  a  sticky,  stringy 
substance,  that  bees  can  not  readily  remove 
from  the  cells.  Indeed  (I  hate  to  confess  it) 
I  have  been  deceived  again  and  again  into 
thinking  it  was  American  foul  brood.  Now 
it  stands  to  reason  that  when  conditions  are 
such  as  I  have  described  it  will  require 
much  more  time  than  when  the  dead  larvae 
are  small  and  easily  removed  and  three 
weeks  or  even  four  is  not  too  long  a  time  for 
the  colony  to  clean  up,  unless  it  is  very 
strong  and  particularly  enterprising. 
*  »  * 

Stancy  Puerden  informs  us,  page  91,  that 
honey  contains  vitamines,  an  important  fact, 
and  "may  be  one  reason  why  honey  is  more 
desirable  than  sugar  for  the  rearing  of 
brood. 
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The  United  States  Food  Administration 
advises  against  the  use  of  sugar  for  frosting 
cake.  Somewhere  in  my  travels  I  have 
found  granulated  honey  used  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  »  * 

Those  beekeepers  who  are  not  too  old  to 
learn  can  get  more  than  the  value  of  a  year  's 
subscription  for  Gleanings  from  the  article 
by  H.  H.  Root  on  the  art  of  rendering  bees- 
wax.   I  received  some  points  of  considerable 

value. 

*  *  * 

There  are  several  good  things  that  will, 
I  believe,  come  out  of  this  awful  war.  One 
of  the  least,  perhaps,  but  one  in  which  all 
beekeepers  are  interested,  is  that  honey  will 
be  more  extensively  used  and  appreciated 
than  ever  before. 

»  *  » 

I  was  interested  in  Mr.  Coverdale's  ar- 
ticle on  sweet  clover,  pngc  845.  One  great 
difficulty  about  introducing  it  around  here  is 
in  getting  a  good  stand  of  it.  Is  it  because 
of  a  lack  of  lime  or  bacteria  in  the  soil?  It 
seems  to  grow  well  along  the  roadsides. 
Would  he  recommend  the  use  of  scarified 
seed  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  fall? 


C.  V.  Rice,  on 
page  104,  quotes 
Floyd  Markham 
as  saying  ' '  No 
one  can  produce 
fancy  honey  nor 
even  No.  1  in 
sections  that 
have  drawn 
combs  in  them 
from  the  season  before,"  and  asks  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  regard  to  drawn  comb 
in  sections.  Let  me  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Markham 's  assertion  quite  too  strong.  We 
have  in  such  sections  produced  honey  that  I 
doubt  very  much  if  Mr.  Markham  could  tell 
from  that  built  on  new  foundation.  I  cer- 
tainly could  not  if  they  had  not  been  marked 
with  a  pencil.  I  will  grant  that  old  drawn 
comb  will  not,  as  a  rule,  result  in  as  nice 
looking  sections  since  the  wood  is  likely  to 
be  somewhat  stained.  To  secure  best  results 
it  is  necessary  to  clean  thoroly  and  cut  down 
the  old  comb  to  within  about  %  inch  of  the 
center  or  septum.  We  use  a  special  knife  for 
this  purpose  and  like  it  much  better  than  B. 
Taylor's  method  of  melting.  We  shall  use 
several  thousand  such  sections  of  old  comb 
this  year, 

*  *  * 

I  and  my  helpers  undertook  the  job  of 
salvaging  nearly  a  hundred  cases  of  comb 
honey  for  ^  large  city  dealer.  It  had  been 
shipped  from  several  producers,  and  was 
badly  broken.  It  was  then  re-shipped  to  me 
to  prepare  for  market.  This  was  a  sticky, 
mussy  job  if  ever  there  was  one,  but  I  shall 
get  out  of  the  mess  some  30  cases  of  un- 
broken sections,  a  thousand  pounds  of  liquid 
honey,  40  or  50  pounds  of  wax,  and  not  a 
little  information  as  to  how  some  people 
pack  their  honey  for  market.  One  producer 
had  marked  everything  "not  less  than  11 
oz. ";  another  "not  less  than  12  oz. ";  while 
another  had  risked  his  reputation  in  marking 
"not  less  than  14  oz. "  Some  sections  were 
not  marked  at  all.  Some  cases  contained  both 
white  and  dark  honey.  Sonie  sections  labeled 
"white  clover"  contained  buckwheat  honey. 
Some  had  been  put  on  the  hives  without 
separators  and  were  badly  bulged,  while  oth- 
ers had  been  used  with  too  narrow  separators 
and  the  comb  built  out  beyond  them,  making 
it  too  thick  for  the  carton,  so  the  ingenious 
producer  had  shaved  it  off.  There  were 
some  unfinished  sections  packed  in  with 
those  that  were  finished  and  all  supposed 
to  be  No.  1  honey.  Some  combs  were  old 
and  dark  but  all  went  into  the  same  grade. 
Indeed,  there  was  no  attempt  to  grade  it. 
As  I  worked  away  at  it  for  two  or  three  days 
"I  looked  on  and  received  instruction"  as 
the  wise  man  remarked  a  long  time  ago. 

*  -x-   * 

The  severe  cold  of  late  December  and 
January  may  cause  the  loss  of  many  colonies 
of  bees  in  New  England. 
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DO  you  know ? 
I  would 
rather  b  e 
given  a  hoe  and 
a  trowel  and  my 
time  for  a  whole 
lovely  morning 
in  the  garden 
than  almost  any- 
thing    else     you 

t'ould  name  in  the  way  of  a  good 
time.  A  hoe  is  one  of  my  favorite 
tools,  especially  a  certain  light  one 
with  a  scalloped  edge.  Don  't  repeat 
this  at  an  art  club,  but  I  have  al- 
ways disliked  Millet 's  picture  of 
' '  The  Man  With  a  Hoe, ' '  and  so,  last 
summer,  with  the  help  of  a  good 
borrowed  camera,  I  made  my  own 
jucture.  Don  't  you  think  it  is  more  cheer- 
ful than  Millet's?  I  always  resent  any  im- 
plication that  the  man  who  works  the  soil 
should  be  an  ignorant,  downtrodden,  stupid 
animal.  He  should  be  full  of  the  joy  of 
living,  working  in  harmony  with  God  and 
Nature. 

No  one  ever  tasted  food  in  perfection  who 
did  not  produce  it  himself.  The  boy  in  the 
picture,  with  the  help  of  his  older  brother, 
planted  that  corn,  hoed  it  and  tended  it  and 
watched  over  it.  They  had  never  raised 
lield  corn  until  ,last  year,  and  they  were  so 
proud  of  it  when  it  gave  promise  of  being- 
taller  than  any  other  in  this  vicinity.  But 
one  day  a  severe  wind  storm  laid  that  stately 
corn  flat  on  the  ground,  and  there  were  two 
sober  boys  in  our  home.  When  the  storm 
finally  abated  and  before  the  sun  had  dried 
off  the  mud,  the  boys 
went  out  and  began 
work.  They  tenderly 
but  firmly  raised  each 
fallen  stalk  and  held 
it  upright  while  they 
packed  the  damp 
earth  around  it.  One 
grandfather  told 
them  to  leave  it  to 
nature  and  the  brace 
roots,  and  the  other 
grandfather  thought 
they  were  injuring  it. 
But  they  persisted 
and  within  24  hours 
with  muddy  clothing 
but  beaming  faces, 
they  had  their  corn 
proudly  erect  again. 
And  unless  you  have 
gone  thru  such  ex- 
periences yourself 
you  cannot  imagine 
how  good  cornmeal 
dishes  taste  made 
from  that  corn 
ground  in  our  own 
little  mill.  The  boy 
in  the  picture  fur- 
nishes the  motive 
power    for    the    mill. 
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work     which     no 
doubt     also     en- 
hances the  flavor 
of  the  cornmeal. 
Cornmeal       i  s 
not  the  only  way 
we  have  preserv- 
ed   the    sunshine 
of  our  garden  for 
winter.         Every 
time  J  open  a  can  of  vegetables,  can- 
ned   fresh    from    our    garden,    every 
Puerden  looks  chesty,  and  we  assure 
each  other  that  we  are  going  to  work 
harder  than  ever  in  our  war  garden 
this   coming   summer.     As  for   dried 
sweet  corn,  all  three  of  our  children 
have  assured  me  individually  and  col- 
lectively and  earnestly  that  I  hS-ve 
never  yet  cooked  enough  at  one  time. 

Have  you  noticed  that  every  advertise- 
ment by  a  seedsman  is  urging  you  to  get 
in  your  order  early?  That  is  sensible  advice 
at  any  time,  but  this  year  it  is  very  impor- 
tant. Get  your  seeds  and  make  your  garden 
plans  early  and  help  feed  a  hungry  world. 
And  you  will  have  many  happy  hours  work- 
ing 

"  Among   the   lowing  of   the  herds, 

The    rustling    of    the    trees. 

Among  the  singing  of  the  birds, 

The  humming  of   the  bees." 

»  «  * 

Pew'erden,  Fewer 'den,  Pewerden',  or 
Pure 'den? 

Dr.  Miller,  in  the  February  issue,  is  un- 
certain how  to  pronounce  the  name  Puerden. 
Call  me  just  what  you  like.  Dr.  Miller,  and 
so  may  any  s  u  b - 
scriber  of  Gleanings. 
You  are  quite  wel- 
come to  say  Stancy 
if  you  find  it  easier. 
I  am  going  to  confide 
in  you  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  I  thought 
it  would  be  fitting  to 
step  out  of  Our  Food 
Page  and  give  some- 
one else  a  chance. 
When  I  notified  the 
editors  they  promptly 
went  down  on  mata- 
phorical  knees.  One 
made  threats  and  an- 
other held  out  all 
sorts  of  inducements. 
He  even  went  so  far 
as  to  say  I  might 
write  about  anything 
I  pleased,  gardens, 
for  instance.  Now  I 
I  happen  to  know 
that  editors  are  nice 
to  contributors  for 
only  one  reason:  they 
want  to  please  the 
subscribers.  And  be- 
cause Gleanings  sub- 
scribers     have      said 
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kind  things  about  Our  Food  Page  the 
haughty  editors  are  nice  to  Stancy.  But  if 
I  keep  on  with  the  work  it  is  not  to  please 
the  editorial  staff.  It  is  because  I  so  much 
appreciate  the  kind  letters  which  come  to 
me.  It  is  an  inspiration  to  think  I  am 
gaining  friends  in  many  different  sections  of 
our  country,  and  even  in  foreign  countries. 
Let  me  assure  every  subscriber  that  Our 
Food  Page  is  at  his  service  in  every  way 
possible. 

Oh,  yes,  I  nearly  forgot  to  tell  you  how 
to  pronounce  Puerden.  Most  people  in  our 
town  call  it  Pure  'den.  People  here  are  too 
busy  for  three  syllables,  and,  not  being  fa- 
mous, we  do  not  try  to  accent  the  last 
syllable.  You  know  grand  opera  stars  have 
been  known  to  change  the  accent  of  a  name 
to  the  last  syllable  on  becoming  celebrated. 
*  *  * 

The  New  Ruling  as  to  Wheat  Substitutes. 

Are  any  of  you  concerned  about  the  ruling 
that  we  must  buy  a  certain  per  cent  of  wheat 
substitute  every  time  we  buy  wheat  flour? 
I  don't  know  what  the  proportion  will  be  bj'- 
the  time  this  reaches  you,  but  even  if  it 
should  be  fifty-fifty  it  is  not  going  to  be  so 
difficult.  Many  of  us  have  been  using  a  very 
large  percentage  of  wheat  substitutes  for 
some  time,  and  the  new  rule  will  tend  to 
equalize  the  burden.  It  has  been  hardly  fair 
to  those  of  us  who  are  patriotic  and  loyal  and 
substitute  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  rye,  rice,  po- 
tatoes, barley,  buckwheat,  etc.,  for  a  large 
part  of  the  wheat  when  there  are  people,  ig- 
norant or  wilfully  disloyal,  who  have  been 
using  meat  three  times  a  day,  white  flour 
exclusively  and  wasting  food.  To  illustrate, 
let  me  tell  you  a  little  story  of  a  colored 
washerwoman.  She  said  she  and  her  hus- 
band used  meat  three  times  a  day,  but  she 
finally  became  convinced  that  they  ought 
to  practice  conservation  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  so  they  are  using  only  dried  beef 
and  crackers  for  supper  Saturday  night.  She 
is  too  ignorant  to  realize  that  those  are  the 
very  foods  needed  to  be  shipped  abroad — 
meat,  wheat  and  fat.  Evidently  she  does 
not  fancy  conservation  desserts,  for  when 
she  goes  out  to  work  she  supplements  her 
dinner  by  pie  brought  from  home,  and 
throws  part  of  the  crust  in  the  garbage  pail. 
*  *  * 

A  Honey  Story. 

Now  I  am  going  to  stop  talking  conversa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes  to  tell  you  a  true  hon- 
ey story.  One  morning  a  certain  mother  of 
four  children  was  in  the  kitchen  frying  grid- 
dle cakes,  while  her  husband  and  the  chil- 
dren were  eating  them  in  the  dining  room. 
The  father  poked  his  head  into  the  smoke- 
laden  air  of  the  kitchen  and  said,  "Do  we 
get  any  honey  this  morning?"  "Why,  no," 
said  the  mother,  "I  thought  we  could  get 
along  one  morning  without  honey."  "Then 
you  come  in  here  and  settle  these  children," 
said  the  farther  firmly,  "and  I  will  take  your 
place  in  the  kitclicn."'  I  imagine  the  father 
in  this  story  will  add  beekeeping  to  his  ac- 
complishments next  summei'. 


Before  leaving  the  subject  of  honey,  let 
me  urge  all  of  you  to  read  two  articles  by 
Alfred  McCann.  One  is  on  sugar  and  is  in 
the  February  number  of  Physical  Culture, 
and  the  other  is  on  honey  and  is  to  appear 
in  the  March  issue  of  the  same  magazine. 
He  puts  the  case  for  honey  more  strongly 
than  I  would  dare.  If  dietitians  keep  on 
saying  such  fine  things  about  honey,  may  be 
we  shall  live  to  see  the  day  when  honey  is 
our  best  known  sweet,  as  it  was  in  antiquity. 
*  *  * 

Before  giving  recipes,  may  I  say  a  few 
words  more  about  the  home  grinding  of 
wheat  and  other  cereals?  You  know  many 
of  our  foremost  authorities  on  foods  have 
much  to  say  about  the  present  methods  of 
milling  which  deprive  us  of  some  of  the 
most  valuable  constituents  of  the  grains,  the 
soluble  minerals,  vitamines  and  body  regu- 
lating substances.  Even  graham  flour  is 
sometimes  made  by  combining  a  poor  grade 
of  white  flour  with  bran,  in  which  case  it 
is  not  a  true  whole  wheat  flour.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  millers.  They  furnish  what  they 
believe  the  public  wants,  and  the  public 
needs  to  be  educated  to  prefer  grains  as 
nature  intended  them  for  us.  In  the  mean- 
time you  can  make  a  good  grade  of  whole 
wheat  fiour  with  one  of  the  little  hand  grist- 
mills on  the  market,  and  you  may  also  en- 
joy the  whole  cornmeal  con  twining  the  germ, 
which  is  usually  removed  from  the  com- 
mercial cornmeal  to  make  it  keep  better. 
Perhaps  you  think  it  seems  a  step  backward 
in  civilization  to  take  such  work  back  into 
the  home.  We  may  be  thankful  if  this  war 
does  not  force  us  to  take  several  such  back- 
ward steps. 

With  our  mill,  which  is  one  of  the  smaller 
ones,  we  find  if  we  set  it  to  grind  coarsely, 
and  then  put  the  resulting  coarse  meal  thru 
a  second  time,  we  get  a  more  evenly  ground 
])roduct  than  if  we  attempt  to  grind  it  fine 
the  first  time.  Also  I  find  it  is  difficult  to 
make  light  bread  if  I  use  entirely  home 
ground  whole  wheat  flour.  We  like  it  com- 
bined with  about  half  white  flour.  The 
home-ground  cornmeal  makes  fine  muflins, 
johnnycake  and  cornbread  with  the  old- 
fashioned  flavor  which  we  have  missed  in 
much  of  the  modern  cornmeal. 

The  recipes  given  below  calling  for  whole 
wheat  flour  were  tested  with  the  home 
ground  flour. 

Notice  that  several  of  the  recipes  call  for 
rolled  oats.  If  you  have  never  tried  it  you 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how  good  oatmeal 
is  in  bread.  It  makes  a  very  tender  crust, 
and  the  bread  is  of  fine  texture  and  light  in 
color.  You  may  use  it  with  white  flour  alone 
or  combine  it  with  part  whole  wheat.  The 
Food  Administration  advises  the  preliminary 
scaliling  to  more  thoroly  cook  the  oatmeal. 

OATMEAL    BREAD. 

2    cui)s    rolled    o;it.s  V2    cake    dry    yeast    sof- 

2V2    cups    boiling    potato         tened  in 

water  14    cup   warm   water 

r;    teaspoons   salt  Whole  wheat  flour 

1    tablespoon    honey  Wliitr    flour 

(Continued    on    .Idrcrdtiinff   Pages.) 
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HEN    the 

bees     start 

their 
spring  flying,  the 
beekeeper  begins 
to  think  about 
his  spring  work. 
There  m  a  y  be 
very  little  to  be 
done  at  first,  and 

if  the  bees  were  generously  provided  with 
stores  in  the  fall,  as  they  should  have  been, 
and  if  they  have  ample  room,  letting  them 
alone  until  the  weather  is  fairly  steady  is 
probably  about  the  best  thing  the  beekeeper 
can  do,  esjieeially  the  beginner.  Unless  up- 
ward ventilation  is  used,  the  covers  are  seal- 
ed down  tight,  and  it  is  a  pity  to  break  the 
seal  while  chilly  winds  are  still  rampant  and 
nights  are  cold.  But  if,  upon  lifting  one  end 
of  the  hive,  it  is  found  to  be  dangerously 
light,  it  may  be  well  to  investigate.  Combs 
of  honey  can  be  slipped  in  without  much 
disturbance  of  the  hive,  or  a  warm,  heavy 
syrup — say,  two  parts  sugar  to  one  of  water 
—  -may  be  fed  in  pans  in  the  supers. 

After  the  days  have  warmed  up  a  bit 
more,  a  general  inspection  of  all  colonies  is 
advisable.  If  some  very  weak  ones  are 
found,  it  is  usually  better  management  to 
unite  them,  not  weak  with  weak  but  weak 
with  strong.  Then  the  others  can  be  brought 
to  about  equal  strength  by  taking  brood  or 
stores  from  those  that  have  plenty  to  give 
to  those  that  lack.  This,  however,  is  not  to 
be  done  haphazard,  but  carefully,  with  sys- 
tem and  understanding.  The  stronopr  of  the 
needy  ones  must  be  helped  first,  because,  you 
see,  they  are  most  worth  while  and  will  soon- 
est respond  to  assistance,  and  will  soonest 
come  out  from  the  class  of  the  needy  into 
the  class  of  the  givers.  Do  not  levy  too 
heavy  a  tax  on  these  strong  contributing 
colonies — Dr.  Miller  advises  exempting  at 
least  four  good  combs  of  brood.  When  thus 
equalizing  brood,  give  that  farthest  advanc- 
ed, some  already  emerging,  if  possible.  (And, 
by  the  way,  let  us  always  say  "emerging" 
when  emerging  is  what  we  mean.  "Hatch- 
ing" is  something  quite  different.  Worker 
brood  hatches  from  the  egg  about  18  days  be- 
fore it  emerges  from  the  cell.)  And  in  giv- 
ing either  brood  or  honey,  of  course  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  queen  is  not  on  the 
comb  transferred. 

Another  really  important  matter  for  at- 
tention at  this  time,  and  one  often  overlook- 
ed by  beginners,  is  that  of  providing  water. 
Plenty  of  water  near  at  hand  means  both 
time  and  wing  conservation.  When  brood- 
rearing  gets  well  under  wav,  b.^es  need  a 
great  deal  of  water,  and  if  they  have  to  fly 
long  distances,  a  heavy  toll  is  often  paid  in 
the  rapid  wearing  out  of  the  old  bees  that 
have  already  survived  the  winter.  There  are 
scores  of  excellent  suggestions  for  watering 
devices,  but  a  mere  pan  of  water,  with  chips 
floating  on  top  will  serve  very  nicely.  Many 
luH'keepers  put  salt  in  the  water,  claiming 
that  the  bees  prefer  it  so.     I  have  used  it 
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both  salted  and 
unsalted,  b  u  t 
never  the  two 
methods  side  by 
side,  which  is  of 
course  the  only 
proper  way  to 
decide  intelli- 
gently between 
them.  If  there 
is  danger  of  the  bees  bothering  neighbors ' 
iuim])s  or  watering  troughs,  and  water  is  to 
be  offered  them  in  some  new  places,  it  would 
be  well  to  sweeten  it  slightly  at  first,  to 
attract  them,  till  they  get  the  habit  of  jom- 
ing  to  this  particular  spot.  Care  must  be 
constantly  exercised  to  keep  the  supply  from 
becoming  exhausted.  If  the  bees  cannot 
depend  steadily  upon  your  watering  system, 
they  are  likely  to  go  to  some  more  dependa- 
ble source,  possibly  either  wearing  out  their 
own  wnngs  in  long,  unnecessary  flights,  or 
wearing  out  the  patience  of  the  neighbors, 
with  their  steady  attentions. 

A  great  many  backlotters  keep  both  chick- 
ens and  bees.  It  is  no  unusual  sight  during 
the  early  days  of  spring  to  see  the  bees  take 
possession  of  a  hopper  of  dry  mash.  Many 
a  time  I  have  seen  a  flock  of  complaining 
baby  chicks  and  a  greatly  disturbed  mother 
hen,  with  ruffled  feathers  and  a  generally 
ruined  disposition,  fussing  around  the  low 
box  of  bran  or  mash  in  the  corner  of  the 
brooder  coop.  This  indicates  a  shortage  in 
the  pollen  supply.  When  in  real  need,  the 
bees  may  be  fed  artificial  pollen  but  not  too 
early  nor  in  too  large  quantities.  Some  bee 
keepers  have  successfully  given  rye  or  gra- 
ham flour  or  even  corn  meal,  or  a  mixturo  of 
several  of  these  pollen  substitutes.  Lt  is 
comical  indeed  to  see  the  bees  load  up  on 
this  stuff,  carrying  it  off  in  their  pollen  bas- 
kets like  a  housewife  with  a  victory  loaf 
But  when  the  natural  pollens  become  plenti- 
ful, there  will  be  no  more  bees  around  your 
meal   or   flour. 


MARCH. 

March  has  set  the  whole  world  shaking 

There  is   storm   and  sun, 
Earth  and  roots  and  hearts  are  waking 

Miracles   are  done. 

From   a    secret   place,    a   whirring ; 

See    the    sudden    wing! 
All   around   is   something   stirring — 

March   has   brought   the  spring! 

While  the  sullen  clouds  and  leaden 

Get    them    grimly    b.v, 
March    has   let   the   maples   redden 

Up   against   the   sky. 

There  the  bees  are  coming,   going, 

Thru   the   fringy   trees — 
Tell   me   how   you   knew,    you   knowing 

Uninstrueted   bees  I 
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GLEANINGS  FROM  THE  NORTH,  SOUTH,  EAST,  AND  WEST 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

Reported  by  M.  C.  Richter 


THE  crop  con- 
dition is  not 
very  encour- 
aging. During 
the  past  month  our  section  has  averaged 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  of  rain.  We  are 
confronted  with  conditions  that  have  never 
presented  themselves  before  and,  for  this 
reason,  it  is  difficult  to  foretell  conditions. 
The  extreme  northern  part  of  the  State, 
irrigated  districts  and  river  locations  (aphid 
honey  only)  are  expected  to  yield  normal 
crops.  Some  anxiety  is  felt  regarding  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  for  irrigation,  as  the 
snow  fall  in  the  mountains  has  been  extreme- 
ly light.  The  numerous  non-irrigated  loca- 
tions depending  on  spring  and  summer  crop.i, 
are  expected  to  suffer  considerably.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  honey  produced  in  northern 
California  comes  from  fall  bloom.  Late  spring 
rains  prove  very  beneficial  to  these  plants, 
and  it  is  now  too  early  to  predict  prospects 
from  this  source.  Spring  work  will  give  us 
more  or  less  concern.  Due  to  the  compara- 
tively mild  winter  and  lack  of  rain,  brood- 
rearing  is  much  advanced  for  February — a 
very  unfortunate  condition  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  our  spring  bloom,  so  far,  has 
had  little  chance  to  develop.  lu  not  a  few 
localities  premature  breeding  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, which  in  many  instances  will  result 
in  depleted  stores  before  spring  bloom  ap- 
pears. The  uncertainty  of  the  spring  bloom, 
and  the  fact  that  it  will  come  late,  diminish- 
es the  possibility  of  securing  much  increase 
before  the  harvest.  Nevertheless,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  unexpected  may  hap- 
pen and  it  would  be  folly  not  to  be  prepared 
for  any  eventuality.  For  this  reason  it  is 
wise  to  have  all  equipment  in  readiness,  to 
plan  all  work  systematically,  to  order  bee 
supplies  now,  to  prepare  as  early  as  possible 
for  good  queens,  and  to  be  sure  to  keep  ever 
a  sharp  watch  for  foul  brood.  Moreover,  do 
not  keep  any  weak  colonies  at  the  opening 
of  the  honey  flow.  The  doubling  up  of  the 
weak  ones  has  never  yet  failed  to  increase 
the  honey  crop.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  practice  migratory  bee- 
keeping. Oranges  practically  never  fail  to 
yield  a  surplus,  and  almonds,  (February) 
prunes,  pears,  peaches  and  cherries  give  ex- 
tractings  when  good  March  weather  pre- 
vails. A  spring  such  as  this  will  pay  the 
beekeeper,  providing  he  is  advantageously 
situated,  to  move  to  the  above-mentioned 
fruits.  It  will  pay  him  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  his  colonies  will  be  brought  into 
good  strong  workable  condition.  There  are 
almond  and  prune  orchardists  who  pay  bee- 
keepers as  high  as  $1.00  per  colony  for  plac- 
ing bees  in  their  orchards.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned that  a  certain  orchardist  has  offered 
to  pay  in  addition  to  $1.00,  the  colony  trans- 
portation charges  to  and  from  his  yards,  and 
also  $50.00  besides  for  a  man  to  take  care  of 
the  bees  while  in  the  orchard.     Not  only  is 


a  beekeeper 
benefitting  him- 
self by  means  of 
such  migration, 
but  he  is  also  making  it  possible  to  increase 
production  in  a  line  other  than  his  own. 

Uncle  Sam  has  obviously  located  our  vital 
weak  spot^ — brood  diseases.  It  is  a  pleasure- 
to  announce  that  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  one  of  the 
big  guns  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  and 
Geo.  A.  Coleman  of  our  University,  will  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  under  the  direction  of 
the  States  Eolations  Service  in  northern  and 
central  California,  as  follows: 

Bakersfield  meeting,  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M., 
Apr.  1. 

Visilia  meeting  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M., 
Apr.  2. 

Hanford  meeting,  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M., 
Apr.  3. 

Fresno  meeting,  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M., 
Apr.    4. 

Modesto  meeting,  10  A.  M.  and  4  P.  M., 
Apr.  5. 

Sacramento  meeting,  10:30  A.  M.  and  4 
P.  M.,  Apr.  6. 

The  meetings  will  be  advertised  and  a 
large  attendance  is  expected.  Mr.  Coleman 
has  requested  that  the  promotion  committee 
have  a  campaign  organizer  at  all  the  meet- 
ings. Not  only  will  his  request  be  com- 
plied with,  but  also  it  is  expected  that  our 
State  Market  Director  will  talk  at  most  of 

the  gatherings. 

*  *  * 

In  Gleanings  for  February,  under  ' '  North- 
ern California, ' '  mention  was  made  of  the 
appointment  of  a  promotion  committee  by 
our  State  Association  to  form  and  perfect 
an  organization  campaign  for  collective  mar- 
keting. On  Jan.  26  the  committee  perfected 
two  agreements,  known  respectively  as  the 
"Exchange  Agreement"  and  "Marketing 
Agreement. ' '  The  committee  also  tempo- 
rarily divisioned  northern  California  into 
the  following  four  districts:  1st  district — 
Kern,  Kings,  Tulare,  Fresno,  Madera  and 
Inyo  counties;  2nd  district — Merced,  Stanis- 
laus, San  Joaquin  and  counties  east;  3rd  dis- 
trict— Solano,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Colusa,  Sut- 
ter and  counties  east;  4th  district — Glen, 
Butte,  Tehama  and  counties  east  and  north. 

Each  district  is  to  be  known  as  the 

Honej^  Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange, 
the  name  of  the  exchange  to  be  determined 
when  organized  by  the  directors.  The  pro- 
motion committees'  members  according  to 
districts  are:  1st  district — F.  D.  Lowe  of 
Bakersfield,  Fred  K.  Howard  of  Hanford, 
Louis  Sinn  of  Eeedley,  J.  C.  McCubbin  of 
Eeedley,  and  S.  A.  Carhart  of  Big  Pine; 
2nd  district — M.  S.  Dickinson  of  Los  Banos, 
F.  W.  Burtch  of  Modesto,  M.  C.  Eichter  of 
Modesto,  and  Willis  Lynch  of  Stockton;  3rd 
district — Oliver  Parks  of  Davis,  and  B.  B. 
Hogaboom  of  Elk  Grove;  4th  district — Mrs. 
M.  E.  Engles  of  Chico,  and  Harry  K.  Hill  of 
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Willows.  These  members  are  now  engaged 
in  preparing  eani])aigu  meetings  in  tlieir 
respective  districts.  It  is  hoped  (and,  more- 
over, expected)  that  all  readers  of  Glean- 
ings residing  in  northern  and   central   Cali- 


fornia will  attend  these  proposed  meetings. 
Coi)ies  of  the  co-operative  agreements  will 
he  mailed  to  any  beekeeper  who  applies  for 
theiri  thru  his  district  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 


ON  Feb.  2, 
regular 
meetings  r,  ji 

and     election     of     '  Reported  by 

officers  in  the  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino 
clubs  were  held.  The  Riverside  County  club 
elected  R.  Powell,  president;  Chas.  Kinzie, 
first  vice  president;  and  E.  W.  Home,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. This  club  is  one  of  the  most 
promising  in  the  State  and  has  been  of  much 
help  to  the  members  in  the  buying  of  sup- 
plies and  in  keeping  its  members  in  touch 
with  honey  prices.  San  Bernardino  County 
club  elected  H.  A.  Wagner,  president;  and 
J.  E.  Mack,  secretary-treasurer.  Each  of 
the  clubs  has  selected  a  purchasing  agent 
and  will  buy  supplies  and  have  foundation 
made  at  reduced  rates  to  members. 
•  »  *  * 

All  are  very  glad  to  see  the  spirit  of  ' '  get 
together  and  make  it  go  "  exhibited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Angeles  County  club.  This 
club  has  been  very  quiet  during  the  past 
year,  but  the  boys  are  determined  to  make 
theirs  one  of  the  best  clubs  in  the  State  this 
year.  Earl  Shaffner  is  president,  and  J.  D. 
Bixby  is  secretary. 

*  'f  * 

Beekeeping  methods  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia are  changing  and  honey  production  is 
becoming  more  the  business  of  specialists. 
The  school  teacher  with  100  or  200  colonies 
of  bees  is  adding  a  few  more  apiaries,  and  in 
many  cases  these  school  teachers  are  living 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  give  up  the  teach- 
ing. Some  business  men  would  like  to  put 
money  into  bees  if  they  could  get  a  good 
man  to  run  them. 

*  *  * 

Keep  those  hives  in  which  the  bees  have 
died  and  those  showing  any  disease  away 
from  the  clean  apiary.  A  hospital  yard  is 
becoming  quite  a  popular  way  to  handle  the 
disease  if  there  is  enough  to  justify  it.  If 
there  are  only  a  few  colonies,  I  would  de- 
stroy the  bees  and  make  the  combs  into  wax. 
I  also  think  it  pays  to  select  very  carefully 
and  melt  all  combs  with  drone  cells  or  those 
containing  pollen.  I  have  made  a  number 
of  tests  and  find  that  the  average  Langstroth 
comb  will  give  about  5  1/3  ounces  of  wax, 
if  one  gets  it  all.  The  amount  of  wax  one 
gets,  in  excess  of  that  necessary  for  replac- 
ing the  foundation,  pays  very  well  for  the 
labor,  besides  furnishing  a  lot  of  fine  new 
combs  for  the  next  year. 

*  *  * 

A  scries  of  beekeepers '  educational  meet- 
ings has  been  arranged  for  by  the  State 
University  in  conjunction  with  the  U.  S.  De- 


])aitmciit  of  Ag- 
liculture.        Mr. 
L.L.Andrews  Demuth,      assist- 

ant  apu'ulturist, 
and  E.  F.  Atwater,  special  field  agent, 
and  Prof.  Geo.  A.  Coleman  of  the 
State  University  will  be  present  to  as- 
sist and  advise  beekeepers  is  any  way 
they  can  concerning  treatment  of  disease  and 
the  production  of  honey.  Meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  as  fol- 
lows: Lonipoc,  March  4-5;  Ventura,  March 
6-7;  Piru,  March  8;  Santa  Ana,  Mar  h  9; 
Ramona,  March 'll-12;  El  Centro,  March  14; 
Riverside,  March  16-18;  Redlands,  March  19- 
20;  Ontario,  March  21;  Los  Angeles,  March 
26-27;  Pasadena,  March  28-30. 

*  *  * 

This  is  the  driest  season  to  date,  Feb.  1, 
since  1861,  so  say  the  reports.  There  has 
been  one  light  rain,  ranging  from  %  in.  in 
some  localities  to  1^2  ins.  in  others.  This 
small  amount  is  not  enough  to  help  the  hon- 
ey prospects,  unless  more  comes  soon.  Hon- 
ey plants  that  usually  begin  to  show  new 
growth  in  January  are  very  dry  and  show 
no  signs  of  putting  out  new  foliage.  Most 
beekeepers  are  optimistic  still  and  say  we 
will  get  plenty  of  rain  yet.  Altho  the  sea- 
son has  beenn  unusually  dry,  it  has  been 
warm  and  a  few  plants,  on  irrigated  ground, 
have  furnished  considerable  honey  for  build- 
ing up.  The  eucalypti  in  particular  have  pro- 
duced an  abnormal  amount  of  honey  and  in  a 
few  instances  have  filled  the  hives  to  such 
an  extent  that  several  hundred  pounds  have 
been  extracted. 

*  *  * 

In  visiting  Mr.  Dunlap 's  apiarj^  of  200  colo- 
nies Fob.  1,  most  colonies  were  found  to  have 
little  or  no  brood.  This  apiary  is  located  near 
Beaumont,  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  and 
the  forage  is  considerably  later  than  in  the 
lower  valle.ys.  Part  of  this  apiary  has  just 
been  sold  and  the  bees  are  to  be  moved  to 
the  oranges  at  Redlands,  1.5  miles  away.  Mr. 
Dunlap  relates  an  interesting  experience  that 
liappened  a  few  years  ago.  He  had  one  hive 
that  was  always  full  of  bees  and  brood  and 
l)roduced  remarkable  crops  of  honey.  An- 
other colony  had  plenty  of  bees  and  brood 
and  yet  produced  little  or  no  surplus  honey. 
He  destroyed  the  queen  from  the  poor  pro- 
ducer, and  introduced  the  queen  from  the 
good  colony  on  two  frames  of  her  own  brood. 
She  remained  in  the  hive  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  little  or  no  surplus  honey  was 
gathered.     Can  any  one  explain? 

[The  case  referred  to,  of  moving  the  queen 
from  the  good  colony  to  the  poor  one,  is 
not  a  new  one  by  any  means.    A  whole  colo- 
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ny  of  bees  will  form  a  habit  of  being  good 
workers  or  poor  workers,  and  changing  the 
queen  will  not  always  produce  the  desired 
result  till  a  year  later.  Reports  have  shown 
that  even  after  the  new  stock  has  taken  the 


place  of  the  old,  the  new  bees  seem  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  their  predecessors,  providing 
both  stocks  are  of  the  same  season.  If  a 
whole  year  elapses  then  the  real  blood  of 
the  queen  shows  up. — Editor.] 


WITH  the 
exception 
of  several 
lots  mentioned 
below,  all  honey  produced  in  the  southwest- 
ern Idaho  territory,  both  comb  and  extract- 
ed, was  sold  early  in  the  fall  of  1917.  The 
price  received  for  extracted  ranged  from 
12%  cents  to  15  cents.  At  the  annual  field 
meet  of  the  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Producers' 
Association,  held  Jul.  10,  a  price  of  12yo 
cents  on  extracted  honey,  in  five-gallon  cans, 
was  set,  with  instructions  to  the  secretary- 
treasurer  to  get  as  much  higher  price  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time  the  price  for 
comb  was  set  at  $3.25  for  fancy,  $3.00  for 
No.  1,  and  $2.75  for  No.  2.  The  comb-honey 
crop  was  sold,  first  sales,  at  the  price  fixed; 
later  the  price  was  advanced  25  cents  per 
case,  and  some  comb  was  sold  at  that  figure. 
Small  lots  of  comb  not  packed  by  producers 
in  time  to  be  included  in  cars  shipped  by 
the  Association  have  since  been  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  shipped  by  local  freight. 
Odd  lots  of  extracted  in  five-gallon  cans  re- 
maining in  the  hands  of  producers  have  been 
disposed  of  in  the  same  market.  No  stock 
is  left  in  this  section  except  a  few  small 
lots  of  5-  and  10-pound  pails,  together  with 
one  lot  of  extracted  in  glass  containers.  This 
will  undoubtedly  be  sold  within  a  short  time. 
Very  earnest  inquiries  are  still  being  receiv- 
ed for  comb  and  extracted  in  car  lots. 

A  Coast  firm  handling  large  quantities  of 
sage  and  orange  honey  purchased  one  of  the 
odd  lots  of  extracted  just  mentioned.     Com- 


SOUTHERN   IDAHO 

Reported  by  P.  S.  Farrell 


menting  upon 
quality,  they  ad- 
vised that  this- 
honey  was  con- 
sidered by  them  as  one  of  the  best  lots  they 
ever  received. 

Southwestern  Idaho  is  experiencing  a  re- 
markably mild  winter.  Severe  freezing  wea- 
ther in  October  was  followed  by  mild  wea- 
ther which  continued  over  the  proverbial 
''green  Christmas."  In  December  and  early 
January  bees  were  flying  continually,  and 
one  large  producer  reported  brood  on  four 
frames.  I  saw  dandelions  in  bloom  in  pro- 
tected spots;  pansies  bloomed  in  the  railroad 
station  park  in  Boise,  and  reports  were  made 
of  lawns  being  cut  the  last  week  of  Decem- 
ber. Some  apprehension  was  felt  lest  breed- 
ing continue  to  such  an  extent  that  stores 
would  be  curtailed,  but  since  that  time  we 
have  had  sufiicient  cold  to  confine  bees  to 
hives.  With  no  honey  in  the  hands  of 
producers,  and  sugar  unobtainable  in  quan- 
tity, the  matter  of  feed,  should  feeding  be 
necessary,  is  something  to  be  considered. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  get  in  touch 
with  honey  suitable  for  feeding. 

Certain  honey  producers  in  southern  Idaho, 
with  yards  totaling  from  500  to  1,500  colonies, 
claimed  exemption  from  military  duty.  In- 
formation is  now  at  hand  that  one  Idaho 
exemption  board  investigated  a  number  of 
these  claims,  and  it  is  since  noted  that  some 
beekeeper  claimants  have  been  dropped  to 
one  of  the  lower  classifications  of  the  draft. 
Feb.  5,  1918.  P.  S.  Farrell. 


TO  demon- 
strate the 
possibilities 
of  Wisconsin  bee- 
keeping, the  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
offered  in  the  spring  of  1917  premiums  for 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds  of  comb  hon- 
ey from  a  single  colony  (the  product  of  one 
queen  bee)  and  a  like  premium  for  the 
greatest  number  of  pounds  of  extracted  hon- 
ey from  a  single  colony.  Notices  were  sent 
to  Wisconsin  beekeepers  and  advertised  in 
many  local  papers.  Contests  closed  Sept.  3, 
1917.  H.  H.  Moe,  of  Woodford,  Wis.,  won 
first  on  comb  honey,  and  Fred  Alger,  of 
Waukau,  on  extracted  honey.  Mr.  Moe  had 
97  finished  sections,  sold  at  20c,  $19.40.  His 
bees  were  removed  from  cellar  Apr.  11,  1917; 
no  spring  feeding  or  spreading  of  brood;  the 


IN  WISCONSIN 

Reported  by  N.  E.  France 


prst  super  had 
some  unfinished 
"bait  sec- 
tions"; the 
young  queen  of  fall  of  1916,  in  May 
following,  had  hive  full  of  working  bees, 
which  swarmed  early;  queen  cells  remov- 
ed; colony  returned,  hive  entrance  en- 
larged by  raising  hive  body  from  bottom- 
board  and  adding  as  '-r-pded  more  su- 
pers of  sections  with  full  sheets  comb 
foundation;  Sept.  3  this  colony  had  97  well- 
finished  sections  comb  honey  which  was  dis- 
played at  the  State  Fair.  In  same  apiary 
another  as  strong  colony  had  all  sections 
with  full  sheet  foundation,  and  no  "baits" 
with  result  of  a  much  less  number  finished 
sections  and  several  unfinished.  Mr.  Alger's 
prize-winning    colony    produced    210   lbs.    of 
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oxtractoil;  sold  at  15e,  $31.50.  His  boos 
wintered  in  an  iinderiiround  cellar,  removed 
in  April  in  good  shape;  were  fed  a  little  to 
stimulate  brood  rearing  np  to  Juno  15;  large 
space  was  given  queen  for  brood  rearing; 
on  Jul.  8  this  colony  swarmed,  and  returned 
to  the  eight-frame  hive  of  full-sheet  comb 
foundation  and  queen-excluder  on  top  with 
another  hive  like  this  above;  lower  hive- 
body  raised  one  inch  for  better  ventilation; 
as  fast  as  needed  more  hive  bodies  with 
foundation  were  added,  each  time  giving 
new  sujier  next  to  brood  chamber;  Aug.  25 
the  supers  of  honey  weighing  300  lbs.  were 
extracted,  getting  210  lbs.  of  white  honey, 
which  was  disjilayed  at  the  State  Fair,  sold 
to  Wisconsin  University  at  15  cts.,  and  dis- 
I>layed  at  the  State  Beekeepers  convention 
at  Madison.  There  were  enough  winter 
stores  left  in  the  colony,  which  was  examin- 
ed Oct.  11,  and  found  well  supplied.  Mr. 
Alger  says  he  would  have  received  still  more 


from  this  colony  had  he  removed  all  queen 
cells  in  tlie  old  hive  at  swarming  time  and 
placed  it  above  the  hive  with  queen  and 
full  sheets  of  comb  foundation,  using  queen 
excluder  between.  Combs  are  attached  to 
bottom-bar  better  from  full  sheets  of  comb 
foundation  placed  above  a  queen  excluder 
than  from  those  below. 

Many  Wisconsin  beekeepers  are  now  ask- 
ing where  and  how  to  get  feed  for  spring 
feeding.  I  am  glad  February  Gleanings  print- 
ed an  article  on  that  subject. 

Snow  in  southern  Wisconsin  is  now  18 
inches  on  the  level,  which  means  clover  is 
well  covered.  Northern  Wisconsin  has  less 
snow. 

Wisconsin  bees  are  wintering  well  except 
those  in  single-walled  hives  outside. 

Next  week  I  will  be  in  Madison,  planning 
the  season  's  work  of  the  State  against  bee 
diseases.  N.  E.  France. 
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J.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 


was  stated 
that  the  month 
of  December  was  bitterly  cold  and  now  the 
same  must  be  said  of  the  January  just  past. 
Colder  even  than  the  former  month  with 
almost  continuous  below-zero  weather  with- 
out even  the  slightest  thaw.  Oflficially  we 
are  told  that  it  is  50  years  since  we  have 
had  a  January  with  as  low  a  mean  tempera- 
ture for  the  month,  and  unofficially  many  of 
us  will  say  it  was  the  meanest  too  for  that 

matter. 

*  *  * 

On  page  89,  Dr.  Miller  asks  why  nothing 
is  said  about  packing  on  the  bottoms  of  hives. 
While  I  still  have  quite  a  lot  of  old  hives 
with  bottom  packing,  and  said  bottoms  are 
rapidly  rotting  out — one  of  their  failings  by 
the  way — needless  to  tell  you.  Doctor,  that 
all  new-packed  hives  or  packing  cases  have 
none  of  this  packing  in  the  bottom.  I  do 
not  wish  to  get  into  a  scrap  with  any  scien- 
tific man  on  this  subject  because  of  the 
surety  of  being-  worsted,  yet  the  simple  fact 
is  that,  in  common  with  other  beekeepers,  I 
find  no  difference  in  results  whether  bottoms 
are  i>aeked  or  unpacked. 

*  »  * 

Going  thru  the  grocery  department  of  a 
large  dejiartmental  store  last  week,  I  fo\;r,  1 
that  they  had  not  a  pound  of  extracted 
honey  altho  they  usually  handle  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  each  year.  Moreover,  they  did  not 
know  where  to  get  more.  Ali  the  honey  they 
had  for  sale  was  a  small  suj)ply  of  comb 
from  Nevada.  Doubtless  a  car-load  had  been 
brought  thru  by  some  wliolesaler  in  the  city. 
It  was  retailing  for  28  cts.  and  30  ets.  per 
section  according  to  grade.  Some  of  the 
honey  was  "weeping"  Tsadly  but  there  was 


little  breakage 
in  what  I  ex- 
amined altho  the 
honey  was  very 
poorly  fastened  to  the  sections.  In  many 
cases  the  sides  of  the  sections  were  only 
touching  the  wood  in  two  or  three  spots,  the 
bottoms  not  touching  at  all,  and  I  judged 
that  only  starters  had  been  used.  How  this 
honey  came  thru  the  long  haul  without  being 
all  smashed  up  is  a  wonder,  but  of  course 
some  may  have  been  smashed  for  all  that  I 
know  as  I  am  just  speaking  of  the  few  cases 
I  had  the  privilege  of  inspecting. 


Not  long  ago  a  certain  doctor  in  Illinois, 
famous  as  a  dispenser  of  bee  lore,  made 
some  comparisons  in  the  matter  of  climate 
of  said  State  and  that  of  Ontario,  inferring 
that  they  had  much  more  wind  to  contend 
with  than  we  have  over  here.  An  editor 
also  backed  him  up  in  these  contentions. 
Most  earnestly  did  we  wish  for  the  privi- 
lege of  having  both  of  these  gentlemen  with 
us  on  Jan.  12  and  letting  them  stand 
exposed  for  an  hour  or  two  to  the  gentle 
breezes  that  were  blowing  on  that  date  and 
for  a  few  days  in  succession  for  that  mat- 
ter. Methinks  that  they  would  be  ready  to 
admit  that  we  have  some  wind  here  in  On- 
tario and  that  it  was  cold  enough  too.  On 
the  night  of  Jan.  11  we  had  a  light 
snow-fall  from  the  east  with  moderate  tem- 
perature, and  then  about  8  o  'clock  A.  M.  of 
Jan.  12  the  wind  changed  to  the  southwest, 
the  temperature  dropped  to  15  below  and  the 
wind  had  a  velocity  of  60  miles  on  hour. 
This  continued  for  over  48  hours  giving  us 
the  coldest  and  most  severe  storm  on  record. 
Many  hives  of  bees  were  fortunately  covered 
up  with  snow  but  others  facing  south  and 
having    no    protection    from    that    direction, 
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had  the  snow  swept  into  the  entrances  with 
such  force  that  it  was  driven  up  among  the 
combs  and  the  space  under  the  combs  packed 
solid.  Our  hives  are  lower  in  the  front  than 
in  the  rear  so  that  in  most  eases  the  snow 
thawed  and  ran  out  of  the  entrances  but 
in  a  few  hives  we  had  to  clear  the  entrances 
of  ice. 

How  this  continuous  cold  weather  (no 
change  at  this  date,  Feb.  2)  will  affect 
the  bees  outside  is  still  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture but  it  looks  as  though  the  cellar  win- 
terers will  have  their  innings  this  season. 
Two-thirds  of  our  bees  are  almost  completely 
covered  with  snow,  many  of  the  hives  with 
snow  over  the  tops  two  feet  or  more  deep 
and  this  snow  is  solid  too.    But  I  have  better 


hopes  for  them  than  for  those  all  uncovered, 
as  I  find  after  having  dug  down  to  a  couple 
that  quite  a  large  open  space  has  thawed 
around  the  front  and  the  entrances  of  the 
hives  and  that  the  bees  are  quiet.  Should 
we  have  mild  weather  soon,  conditions  would 
be  greatly  improved  but  we  have  no  signs  of 
such  weather  yet. 

While  I  have  the  floor  I  would  also  like 
now  to  say  to  the  two  aforesaid  gen- 
tlemen, that  this  year  will  prove  again  th.; 
fallacy  of  providing  a  "winter  nest"  for 
outdoor  wintered  bees.  Do  all  you  can  in 
the  fall  to  get  rid  of  the  "winter  nest"  and 
the  bees  will  get  along  splendidly,  even  if 
combs  are  about  solid  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter. 


IN  TEXAS 


TEXAS      is 
able    to    join 

in  the  chorus,  c   o   r>  jj    i     o        i-  i     ■ 

"Th'*?      ■        th  r.D.  faddocK,  btate  bntomologist 

hardest  winter  in  many  a  year."  The  cold  spring  to  save  the 
weather  of  January  was  a  record-maker. 
From  the  prospects  at  this  writing  it  looks 
as  if  the  drouth  record  of  the  past  two  years 
will  be  equalled,  if  not  surpassed.  The  un- 
usual snows  have  resulted  in  some  good,  for 
in  a  few  localities  the  spring  weeds  have 
been  able  to  get  enough  moisture  from  the 
snow  to  germinate. 

In  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State 
brood  rearing  began  by  the  fijtst  of  February, 
and,  altho  the  honey  prospects  were  only  fair 
at  that  time,  the  bees  were  gathering  con- 
siderable pollen.  In  the  extreme  western 
section  of  the  State  an  early  spring  was  en- 
joyed. The  winter  rains  were  enough  to 
give  an  early  flow  of  honey. 

Wherever  weak  colonies  went  into  the 
winter  the}^  are  dead  now;  the  extreme  win- 
ter was  more  than  they  could  withstand. 
The  beekeeiier  who  says,  "I  do  not  know 
how  my  bees  are — I  have  not  seen  them  since 
last  fall, ' '  will  have  a  surprise  coming  when 
spring  inspection  is  finally  made.  There  are 
others  who  did  no  feeding  as  they  expected  to 
sell  the  remains  of  their  apiary  this  spring. 
Such  beekeepers  will  not  realize  a  penny. 
From  every  section  comes  the  report  that  all 
bees  that  were  not  fed  died  at  least  during 
the  late  winter.  Some  of  the  ' '  gum  ' '  bee- 
keepers have  felt  that  this  spring  would  be 
a  good  time  to  sell  their  bees  and  they  are 
due  for  a  disappointment.  With  fair  offer- 
ings of  bees  in  most  every  locality,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  price  to  be  expected  for 
a  hive.  Those  who  are  buying  are  not  in  a 
mood  to  give  much  for  most  of  the  colonies 
that  are  for  sale. 


condition    of   ev- 
ery   one.      Much 
can      be      done 
in     the     early 
weaker    colonies    and 
to    get    all    started    so    they    will    build    up 
readily  for  the  early  honey  flow.     In  some 
instances  there  will  be  found  to  be  an  excess 
of  stores  on  a  few  hives  and  this  can  be  dis- 
tributed among  several  of  the  weak  colonies. 
Many  a  colony  of  bees  has  been  saved  by  a 
frame  of  sealed  honey.     Those  who  are  not 
so    fortunate    as    to    have    excess    honey    in 
frames  or  otherwise  should  plan  to  feed  an 
artificial  feed.  Those  who  have  the  most  bees 
are  usually  the  ones  who  are  most  anxious 
to  save  every  possible  colony.    Feeding  on  an 
extensive  scale  was  conducted  by  some  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  during  the  latter 
part  of  January  and  thru  February. 


Spring  management  is  a  term  that  is  new 
to  many  of  our  beekeepers.  Yet  during  the 
latter  part  of  January  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  some  of  the  beekeepers  had  ex- 
amined their  colonies  and  learned  the  exact 


A  meeting  of  the  county  apiary  inspectors 
of  Texas  was  held  at  College  Station  on 
Feb.  11  and  12.  This  conference  of  inspec- 
tors resulted  in  great  good  to  all  in  atten- 
dance, and  was  considered  a  big  step  in  the 
scheme  of  general  improvement  of  the  in- 
spection service.  The  meeting  consumed  two 
days,  during  which  time  several  profitable 
lectures    were    given    and    experiences   were 

exchanged. 

»  *  * 

Sugar  for  the  feeding  of  bees  is  still  avail- 
able thru  the  Texas  Honey  Producers'  .\sso- 
ciation  of  San  Antonio.  Not  enough  bee- 
keepers are  availing  themselves  of  this  op- 
portunity to  obtain  sugar  with  which  to  feed 
their  bees.  Empty  hives  can  not  produce 
honey  during  the  season  of  1918  with  which 
to  aid  the  sugar  shortage  of  the  world.  Never 
in  history  has  honey  been  so  popular  as  it 
Avill  be  during  the  season  of  1918,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  produce  every  pound 

possible. 

«  »  * 

Frank  C.  Pellett,  staff  correspondent  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  on  Feb.  20  began 
a  seven-weeks  tour  of  the  State.     He  is  to 
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make  a  study  of  apiary  conditions  in  every 
important  beekeeping  section  of  Texas.  At 
every  ])lace  where  a  meeting  can  be  held  Mr. 
Pellett  is  giving  a  lecture  under  the  auspices 
of  the  county  demonstration  agent  and  the 
county  beekeepers  association.  Much  good 
Avill  result  from  this  trip,  as  many  beekeep- 
ers will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  talk  with  Mr.  Pellett,  and  he  will  be  able 
to  see  and  better  understand  the  beekeeping 
conditions  of  this  state. 


The  pound-package  trade  of  bees  is  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  many  beekeepers 
all  over  the  state.  This  business  reached 
large  proportions  last  year  thru  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  to  equalize  the  honey 
shortage  of  Texas  with  the  bee  shortage  in 
the  Western  States.  Many  beekeepers  last 
year  were  not  in  a  position  to  ship  bees  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  cages.  Many  who  did 
ship  in  the  available  regulation  cages  were 
far  from  satisfied  with  the  results.  Since 
last  season  the  larger  shippers  have  put 
much  thought  on  the  problem  of  cages,  and 
now  we  find  that  several  styles  will  be  seen 
in  the  trade  this  season.  As  a  rule,  these 
cages  will  be  considerably  larger  than  those 
used  last  year.  The  prevailing  idea  was 
that  some  of  the  loss  last  year  was  due  to 
lack  of  ventilation.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
adopt  the  syrup  feed  and  to  discard  the 
candy  feed.     All  of  the  shippers  agree  that 


with  the  best  of  facilities  for  handling  this 
tratle  it  can  never  develop  until  they  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  express  companies. 
Negotiations  have  been  conducted  with  the 
express  companies  with  a  view  of  bettering 
the  service  given  the  beekeepers  in  this 
trade  of  pound  packages  of  bees.  The  com- 
mittee representing  the  beekeepers  has  met 
with  excellent  response  from  the  express  com- 
pany, which  seems  willing  to  learn  all  that 
is  possible  about  this  comparatively  new  in- 
dustry in  order  that  it  might  further  devel- 
op. Suggestions  were  submitted  to  the 
company  on  the  care  in  handling  this  com- 
modity. These  will  be  sent  to  all  of  the 
agents  and  messengers.  In  turn,  a  uniform 
label  was  suggested  to  the  beekeepers  which 
contains  the  chief  points  in  the  care  of  tliese 
packages.  Assurances  were  given  that  claims 
coming  to  the  company  from  this  trade 
would  be  more  readily  adjusted  in  the  future 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  im- 
portance of  this  industry  has  not  been  fully 
realized  by  all  of  the  large  beekeepers  of 
this  State.  This  trade  is  fast  passing  the  ex- 
perimental stage,  and,  with  the  help  of  the 
express  companies,  the  transportation  trou- 
bles will  be  removed.  The  demand  for  pound 
packages  of  bees  will  not  be  met  by  the  bee- 
keepers of  this  State  this  year.  This  trade 
offers  possibilities  which  should  be  especially 
attractive  this  year  when  the  honey  pros- 
pects are  not  particularly  promising  in  some 
localities. 


ON  Feb.  1, 
the  Tennes- 
s  e  e  B  e  e  - 
keepers'  Associa- 
tion met  in  annual  convention  in  Nashville, 
at  the  Hotel  Hermitage.  Owing  to  weather 
and  transportation  conditions,  several  hoped- 
for  speakers  did  not  arrive.  Chief  among 
these  was  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  who  did,  how- 
ever, send  a  telegram  explaining  these  con- 
ditions as  the  ones  that  detained  him,  ex- 
pressing his  regret  and  advising  beekeepers 
to  buy  up  any  non-productive  colonies  of 
bees  of  which  they  might  know,  and  work 
them  hard  for  a  big  honey  crop  this  sum- 
mer. Others  w^ho  couldn't  get  to  the  meet- 
ing to  take  their  places  on  the  program,  sent 
in  papers  to  be  read,  and  so  added  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  occasion. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Ward,  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  well  as  State  Inspector,  presided,  and 
in  his  opening  address  he  gave  the  key  note 
by  stressing  the  necessity  for  better  bee- 
keeping and  closer  co-operation.  E.  J.  Ad- 
kisson  of  Nashville  presented  an  excellent 
paper  on  ' '  Transferring. ' '  This  is  an  im- 
portant subject  in  Tennessee,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  box  hives  still  in  use,  and  it 
was  ably  handled  by  Mr.  Adkisson. 

A  particularly  fine  and  impressive  talk  was 
the  one  on  ' '  Honey  is  Better  Than  Sugar, ' ' 


THE  DIXIE     BEE 

Grace  Allen,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


by  Miss  Geneva 
Conway,  S  p  e  - 
cialist  in  Home 
Economics,  Divi- 
sion of  Extension,  Knoxville.  This  impor- 
tant subject  was  handled  with  the  convinc- 
ing skill  of  one  thoroly  conversant  with  the 
matter  in  hand.  When  Miss  Conway  finish- 
ed, there  was  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  her 
hearers  as  to  the  superiority  of  honey  over 
sugar. 

Mr.  Ebb  Thomae,  County  Agent,  spoke  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  beekeeping  among 
the  farmers  of  his  (Davidson)  County,  men- 
tioning his  own  effort  to  bring  the  subject 
prominently  and  favorably  to  the  attention 
of  farmers  not  yet  interested.  Talking  on 
"Tennessee  Queens,"  Ben  G.  Davis  was  of 
course  perfectly  at  home,  discussing  many 
methods  followed  in  his  own  and  his  father  's 
queen-rearing  yards. 

But  the  special  feature  of  the  convention 
was  the  presence  of  E.  R.  Root.  In  fact. 
Mr.  Root  was  without  doubt  the  one  big 
splendid  feature  of  the  day.  Everyone  was 
glad  that  the  weather  conditions  did  not  de- 
ter him  from  coming,  as  his  presence  and 
his  illuminating  talks  made  the  occasion  one 
long  to  be  remembered  by  all  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present.  If  tliere  was  any  sub- 
ject that  Mr.  Root  did  not  touch  on  voluntar- 
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ily  in  his  remarks,  it  was  sure  to  be  brought 
out  by  some  one's  question;  and  politely, 
pleasantly,  enthusiastically,  Mr.  Root  an- 
swered them  all.  And  they  were  many, 
likewise  varied.  Particularly  pleasina;  v/eve 
Mr.  Eoot  's  jiersonal  reminiscences  and  his 
references  to  some  of  his  father 's  experi- 
ences. Then  thru  it  all  there  was  his  un- 
faltering and  contagious  enthusiasm,  and  his 
never  failing  friendliness. 
»  *  ■» 

Referring  again  to  black  locust,  which  I 
mentioned  in  January  as  being  rapidly  cut 
out  in  this  section,  I  notice  in  a  daily  paper 
that  the  Forest  Reserve,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion in  identity,  is  calling  attention  to  the 
differences  between  the  black  locust  and  the 
honey  locust.  ' '  In  some  localities,  the 
names  applied  are  exactly  reversed,  the  hon- 
ey locust  being  known  exclusively  as  black 
locust,  and  the  true  black  locust  being 
known  as  honey  locust. ' '  It  really  isn  't 
strange  that  the  black  locust  is  sometimes 
called  honey  locust,  for  it  is  the  nectar- 
bearer,  worked  by  the  honey  bee,  while  the 
only  claim  of  the  honey  locust  to  its  name 
lies  in  the  gummy  sweetish  deposit  in  the 
ripe  pods.  The  true  black  locust  (Robinia 
Pseudaeacia)  has  close-grained,  durable, 
very  hard  wood,  compound  leaves  with 
smooth  margins,  short  thorns  arranged  in 
pairs,  and  seed  pods  from  2  to  4  inches  long. 
The  honey  locust  (Gleditschia  Triacanthus) 
has  coarse-grained  wood  of  an  inferior  qual- 
ity, leaves  of  the  compound  type  but  scal- 
loped along  the  edges,  thorns  several  inches 
long,  often  divided  into  three  or  more 
branches  and  often  in  great  clusters  on  the 
main  trunk,  and  pods  from  10  to  18  inches 
long.  If  the  wooden  ship  program  is  to  be 
abandoned,  the  demand  for  black  locust  may 
slacken,  as  it  has  been  used  for  treenails  to 
fasten  the  planking  to  the  ship  's  ribs. 

*  «  * 

What  does  one  say  when  the  weather 
grows  quite  out  of  bounds  of  polite  con- 
versation,   and    there    are    no    conventional 


phrases  left  that  fit  the  need?  That  is  my 
present  trouble.  It  had  seemed  as  tho  this 
winter,  from  mid-December  to  date,  deserved 
comment  as  le'ngthy  as  vigorous.  But  some- 
how I  can  't  find  the  words.  However,  it  is 
the  undisputed  truth  that  we  have  had  some 
weather.  The  thermometer,  repeatedly  flirt- 
ing with  zero,  repeatedly  fell.  ' '  Ten  degrees 
below, '  'the  weather  bureau  reported  one 
time,  and  various  lesser  degrees  below  at 
various  other  times.  Now  10  degrees  below 
zero  is  a  most  un-Dixie-like  temperature.  I 
wonder  how  the  Dixie  bees  have  fared  thru 
these  weeks  of  frozen  weather.  This  winter 
should  surely  be  a  test  of  wintering  condi- 
tions. Altho  I  don 't  know  but  a  warmer 
winter,  with  a  great  deal  of  rain  instead  of  a 
great  deal  of  snow,  might  be  worse;  or  a 
winter  with  more  frequent  variation  of  tem- 
perature, and  more  damp,  thawing  days, 
might  also  be  worse.  We  await  the  spring 
with  keen  interest. 

*  *  * 

Go  way,  zero,  don't  you  see 
I'm   an  urnaacked  Dixie  bee? 
Freezin  blizzards  aint  no  fun — - 
Wind  breaks  ?     Aint  got  nary  one. 

******* 
Mr.  Root  sezs  some  folks  thinks 

That   its  morally   surprisin 
Bout  the  bees  in  winter  time 

Bein   bugs  on   exercisin ! 


Dixie    Bees    in    January,    1918. 


A  WEEK  of 
warm  wea- 
ther has  at 
last  brought  the 
Florida  bees  to  life,  and  they  are  now  luist- 
ling  after  water  and  bringing  in  hea\^y  loads 
of  pollen.  It  was  too  cold  in  Januaiy  for 
them  to  work  in  the  maples,  but  now  the  jas- 
mine, willow  and  huckleberry  are  in  bloom. 
The  wild  cherry  and  plum  trees  are  in  bud, 
the  orange  is  showing  the  first  signs  of  new 
growth,  and  everything  points  to  the  com- 
ing of  spring  and  a  busy  season  with  the 
bees.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  a  more 
prosx)erous  one  than  1917  and  1916. 

The   unusually    cold    winter    has   left   bees 
liere  in  first-class  condition.     Thev  have  used 


IN  FLORIDA 

Reported  by  Harry  Hewitt 


much  less  winter 
stores  than  us- 
ual; the  colonies 
seem  strong  as 
they  were  in  the  fall  and  there  are 
no  piles  of  dead  robber  bees  in  front 
of  the  hives.  The  orange  groves  are 
in  fine  shape,  and  prospects  were  never  bet- 
ter for  a  big  bloom.  Whether  we  get  any- 
thing from  it  remains  to  be  seen.  Yesterday 
(Feb.  5)  I  was  in  tlie  apiary  and  heard  a 
queen  in  the  air.  I  chanced  to  stop  at  the 
right  hive  and  saw  her  alight.  She  then 
took  two  other  short  flights  before  finally 
entering  the  hive.  This  was  an  old  queen, 
raised  last  September — not  a  virgin.  What 
was  she  doing  in  the  air  at  this  time  of  year? 
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01  HEADS  OF  GRAINliPpOM        DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


tliggerly   Piggledy 

jMyMev3C|ueen 

She  lays  eggs 
and  rests  in  between 
^j  "'Sometimes  one, 

.Sometimes  nineteen, 
-tliggerly,  Pigglety, 

,^%  New  queen  J 


fhere  n/as3n  old  Drone,  and,  what  do  you  think! 
Ne  lived  upon  nothino  but  nectar  to  drink ! 


Honey  end  Pollen  were  the  chief  of  tiis  diet, 
And  yet  this  old  drone  could  never  be  guiet. 


Great  New  Fields  I     live     in     southwest 

That  Invite  the  Wisconsin   where,   dur- 

Beekeepers'  ing  the  last  10   years, 

Attention.  the    white    clover    has 

not  failed  to  yield  a 
fair-to-good  crop  of  surplus.  In  Grant  Coun- 
ty, just  across  the  Wisconsin  river  from  my 
home,  there  are  only  two  or  three  extensive 
beekeepers.  The  district  is  hilly,  the  soil 
rich  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  white  clover,  while  in  places 
there  is  quite  a  sprinkling'  of  sweet  clover. 
It  is  capable  of  producing  large  amounts  of 
the  very  best  honey,  but  the  bees  and  bee- 
keepers are  lacking.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  the  whole  of  southern  Wisconsin.  Yet  it 
is  a  question  whether  southern  Wisconsin, 
with  its  pastures  of  white  clover  and  clear 
spring  brooks,  is  a  better  field  than  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  state  and  parts  farther 
north. 

I  am  informed  that  in  Wood  county,  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  honey  is  often  secured 
from  white  clover  and  basswood,  and  after 
they  are  gone  that  colonies  sometimes  store 
100  pounds  of  surplus  per  hive  from  the  as- 
ters and  autumn  flowers.  Great  marshes  will 
be  covered  with  this  bloom  that  produces  a 
light  amber  honey  that  is  preferred  by  some 
to  the  clover  and  basswood  honey. 

North  of  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.,  across  the 
Wisconsin   line,  are  a  great  many   acres   of 


cut-over  land.  It  is  rather  rough  and  there 
is  lots  of  granite,  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
clovers  grow  so  profusely  as  they  do  there, 
and  right  in  the  brush,  too.  In  the  more 
open  spaces  there  were  great  sheets  of  white 
clover  all  out  in  bloom  and  standing  12  to  16 
inches  high.  Nearby  there  might  be  another 
great  patch  of  alsike  all  out  in  bloom  among 
the  brush.  The  cut-over  lands  were  covered 
with  yellow  and  white  sweet  clover  as  well 
as  mammoth  and  common  red  clover.  There 
were  other  clovers  that  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, all  in  bloom — and  not  a  bee  in  the  coun- 
try, and  very  little  live  stock.  Now,  how 
would  such  a  country  as  that  be  for  honey 
production,  considering  also  that  there  were 
a  great  many  splendid  hard  maples  and  bass- 
woods  in  the  forest?  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  the  chance  for  a  fortune  for  any  one  who 
would  put  in  some  good  apiaries  in  that 
country. 

Eecently  the  bee  journals  have  told  us 
about  great  districts  in  the  South  where 
sweet  clover  has  covered  hill  and  dale,  mak- 
ing it  a  grand  country  for  beekeeping.  Also 
we  are  informed  that  in  the  region  northwest 
of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  stretching  thruout  the 
western  part  of  the  Dakotas,  in  what  is 
known  as  the  dry  belt,  the  sweet  clover  is 
taking  the  country  for  the  country's  good. 
This  will  be  a  splendid  field  for  beekeeping, 
as  dry  weather  is  always  best  for  honey  se- 
cretion. Thus  we  have  in  widely  separated 
districts  of  our  land,  openings  for  thousands 
of  apiaries.  If  honey  is  going  to  come  into 
general  use,  more  young  men  and  women 
must  be  induced  to  devote  their  time  to  its 
production,  and  where  is  there  a  more  invit- 
ing field  today! 

I  feel  sure  that  some  one,  yes,  as  many 
as  possible,  should  go  to  work  to  save  some 
of  the  honey  that  is  going  to  waste  in  these 
splendid  fields  that  I  have  mentioned.  The 
world  wants  honey.  Are  we  going  to  supplv 
it"? 

Bridgeport,  Wis.  Harry  Lathrop. 


How  a  Breeder  After    reading    in    the 

Could  Have  Saved  December  issue  the  dif- 
a  Customer  Trouble  ferent  breeders'  ex- 
periences, I  write  you 
from  the  purchaser's  view  point.  Last  spring 
I  decided  to  try  some  bees  in  packages  from 
the  South  and  compare  them  with  my  bees 
wintered  outdoors.  I  ordered  one  five-pound 
and  two  one-pound  packages,  with  queens, 
to  be  delivered  April  first.  They  arrived 
Apr.  14,  in  fair  condition,  with  the  queens 
in  separate  cages.  After  some  difficulty  I 
opened  the  cages  and  found  the  queens  in 
the  mailing  cages  dead  in  the  five-pound 
package  and  one  dead  in  one  of  the  one- 
pound  packages.     As  I  did  not  like  the  idea 
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of  the  delay  necessary  to  get  the  other 
queens  from  the  breeders,  I  decided  to  unite 
with  several  of  my  weaker  colonies.  It  was 
about  5  p.  m.,  weather  fair,  no  wind,  tem- 
perature about  50  degrees.  I  sprinkled  the 
bees  with  thin  sugar  syrup  and  shook  the 
one-pound  and  also  the  five-pound  package. 
In  both  cases  fighting  followed,  which  result- 
ed in  both  queens  being  killed.  The  next 
day  the  package  having  the  live  queen,  I 
shook  onto  drawn  combs  partly  filled  with 
pollen  and  honey  and  freed  the  queen.  I  also 
gave  them  the  brood  with  adhering  bees 
from  the  hive  containing  the  pound  package 
that  had  just  killed  their  queen.  After  re- 
moving the  frames  I  noticed  a  small  cluster 
on  the  bottom-board  which  I  shook  on  top 
of  the  frames — when,  lo  and  behold!  the 
cluster  contained  a  virgin  queen.  I  caged 
her  immediately,  as  she  was  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  original  queen  in  the  hive 
and  also  of  the  one  in  the  cage.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  five-pound  package  also  re- 
vealed two  virgins  running  over  the  combs. 
The  breeders  no  doubt  had  their  troubles 
last  spring,  but  those  at  my  end  of  the  line 
could  have  been  avoided  by  the  shipper 's 
pasting  a  direction  slip  on  the  cage  advising 
which  end  to  open  and  cautioning  to  look  out 
for  queens  being  loose  among  the  bees  in  the 
package.  They  surely  had  had  this  trouble 
before  and  should  have  given  warning  ac- 
cordingly. 

Baltimore,  Md.  M.  E.  Delaney. 


C£= 


Beekeepers  Get  Beekeeping  in  Switzer- 

Sugar  for  Feeding         land    could    not    long 
Just  the  Same.  be   carried   on   without 

liberal  feeding  of  su- 
gar for  winter  stores  every  fall.  The  condi- 
tions for  beekeeping  are  not  nearly  as  fa- 
vorable in  Switzerland  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  seasons  seem  to  be  so  short 
in  Switzerland  and  the  honey  flow  so  early 
that  only  by  the  very  best  management  with 
extra  strong  colonies  of  a  non-swarming  race 
can  surplus  honey  be  obtained.  Most  of  us 
honey-producers    would     miserably     fail,     if 


our  honey-flow  came  in  May  and  then  ended. 
The  Swiss  beekeeper  must  figure  closely.  His 
bees  must  winter  perfectly,  must  not  swarm 
and  must  fill  the  extracting  supers  before 
June.  The  colony  of  bees  that  does  this  is 
not  likely  to  store  much  honey  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  for  a  good  colony  will  keep  the 
broodcombs  full  of  brood  during  May  to  the 
exclusion  of  stores,  and  when  fall  comes  the 
beekeeper  finds  no  stores  whatsoever  in  these 
broodnests,  and  must  resort  to  feeding  sub- 
stitutes. This  has  become  such  a  universal 
practice  that  provisions  are  made  by  the 
Swiss  government  so  that  15  kilos  of  sugar 
(33  pounds)  per  colony  for  feeding  purposes 
has  been  supplied  to  the  beekeepers  at  a  low 
cost.  At  present,  the  beekeepers  are  handi- 
capped in  Switzerland  as  much  as  we  are  in 
America.  Sugar  cannot  be  obtained  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  people  even  for  table  use,  let  alone  for 
bee-feed.  Yet  the  Swiss  government  has 
granted  the  beekeepers  an  allowance  of  eight 
kilos  (about  17  pounds)  per  colony.  I  sup- 
pose the  beekeepers  had  to  fight  for  this  al- 
lowance for  they  could  not  show  that  they 
produced  enough  honey  to  oifset  this  expen- 
diture of  sugar.  In  fact,  they  made  but 
little  attempt  along  this  line,  but  laid  most 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  honeybee  was  a 
most  necessary  factor  in  the  economics  of 
horticulture,  as  distributors  of  pollen,  with- 
out which  fruit  culture  would  suffer  im- 
mensely. This  seems  to  have  been  the  con- 
vincing argument  with  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment. The  advice  is  given  in  the  leading 
bee  journal  of  Switzerland  to  take  only  good 
colonies  into  the  winter,  to  unite  weak  ones, 
to  weed  out  unproductive  stock  and  to  sup- 
ply the  selected  colonies  with  sufiicient  stores 
but  in  fewer  combs,  six  or  eight  at  the  most. 
This  is  along  the  same  line  as  advocated  in 
Amercan  bee  journals,  a  practice  which  had 
followers  here  30  or  more  years  ago.  In 
uniting  colonies  it  is  advised  to  hold  the 
to-be-united  bees  separated  at  first  by  wire 
screen;  then  let  them  unite  by  the  candy 
method. 

Naples,  N.  Y.  F.  Greiner. 


'Better    Jjeekeepiiig   is  t'liniiii;;-   Fast    in    Noi'tli    Carolina.    Aliove    is 
N.    0.    St.ate    Beekeepers'    Association    Who    Attended    Their 


I'rinled    a    Picture   of    the 
State    Convention   Held   i 


Memliers    of    the 
n   January. 
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Effective  rorm  For  a  form  I  make  an 

for  absolutely    square    su- 

Nailing  Supers.  per   and    nail    the    cor- 

ners solidly.  On  the 
sides  of  the  super  I  nail  eight  common  shin- 
gles, (or  other  thin  material)  as  shown  in  the 
illustration.  The  curve  in  the  shingles  (such 
as  we  have)  makes  the  insertion  of  the  sides 
of  supers,  to  be  nailed,  much  easier.  If  thin, 
straight  material  is  used  it  would  be  better 
to  chamfer  the  ends  for  an  inch  or  two  so  as 
to  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  curve  in 
the  shingles.  In  case  a  good  many  supers  are 
nailed  each  season  a  permanent  form  should 
be  made.  For  this,  four  pieces  of  1x2  in. 
material  about  16  ins.  long  and  four  1/1x4 
carriage  bolts  are  needed.  The  strips  are 
bolted,  one  on  each  inside  and  one  on  each 
outside  of  the  form-super,  over  the  shingles, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  continued 
shoving  of  the  sides,  to  be  nailed,  between 
the  shingles  will  loosen  them  in  time  if  only 
nails  are  used,  but  when  held  by  the  strips 
and  boItSj  the  shingles  will  stay  rigid  until 
worn  too  thin  to  hold  the  sides  snugly.  When 
using  the  form,  I  nail  or  bolt  it  to  the  table 
about  a  foot  from  the  edge  where  I  stand, 
place  a  pile  of  sides  on  one  side  of  the  form- 
super,  a  pile  of  ends  on  the  other  and  a  shal- 
low box  of  nails  on  the  top.  Then  I  am 
ready  for  business.  I  take  two  sides,  one  in 
each  hand,  shove  them  in  place  between  the 
shingles  and  tight  up  against  the  form.  Then 
I  put  on  an  end,  nail  it  from  the  top,  grasp 
the  sides  again,  pull  them  out,  reverse  them 


by  letting  the  nailed  end  drop  over  toward 
me,  shove  back  into  place  again  and  nail  the 
other  end.  When  I  pull  it  out,  it  is  ready 
to  lay  on  its  side  and  nail,  and  I  am  sure  of 
a  perfectly   square   super  without  troubling 


Simple,     Inexpensive     and    Time-Saving    Form     for 
Nailing  Supers. 

to  put  the  square  on  it.  Moreover,  the  form 
only  takes  five  minutes  to  make  and  yet  it 
enables  one  to  work  twice  or  three  times  as 
rapidly  as  without  it.  E.  C.  Hardie. 

Burford,  Ont. 


That  Hot-Wax  On    page    12,    January 

Method  of  Gleanings,  is  described 

Stiffening  a  method  of  stiffening 

Foundation.  foundation  by  painting 

it  with  hot  wax,  as  re- 
ported by  J.  W.  Tinsley,  of  Ames,  la.  While 
I  do  not  know  how  Mr.  Tinsley  applied  the 
wax,  I  can  say  that  in  my  "experience, 
strengthening  foundation  with  melted  wax 
is  anything  but  satisfactory,  in  general. 
Last  spring  I  had  750  frames  filled  with 
foundation  ,  and  tried  running  beads  of  wax 
from  top  to  bottom  of  a  few  sheets  with  a 
wax  tube.  The  result  being  satisfactory,  I 
treated  the  whole  lot  in  the  same  manner, 
putting  on  from  three  to  five  beads  to  each 
sheet,  but  had  cause  to  regret  it  soon.  While 
it  was  a  success  with  a  few  colonies,  many  of 
them  built  burr  combs  out  from  the  beads, 
and  most  of  them  built  a  large  number  of 
drone  cells  along  the  re-enforced  places,  ten 
it  may  be  best  for  any  one  trying  the  method 
to  be  conservative. 

Lebanon,   Ore.  H.   E.   Weisner. 


cc 


A  Beehive  at  York,  Pa.,  That  Might  as  Well  be  an 
Ice  House. 


Comes  to  the  After  reading  J.  L.  By- 

Defense  of  the  er  's  opinion  of  the  cap- 

Peterson  Melter.  ping-melter      on     page 

935,  December  Glean- 
ings, I  would  like  to  say  I  have  been  using 
the  Peterson  melter  for  four  seasons  and 
think  it  a  great  success.    In  fact,  it  docsn  't 
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seem  a?  ii  I  coul'i  get  along  without  it. 
Mr.  Byer  says  the  honey  that  goes  thru  the 
melter  has  a  ' '  slightly  cooked  flavor. ' '  Yes, 
it  has,  but  it  is  not  very  pronounced,  if  the 
melter  is  run  right.  If  this  honey  is  mixed 
with  that  which  comes  from  the  extractor  it 
is  so  slight  that  we  doubt  if  one  person  in  a 
thousand  would  know  it.  From  the  thou- 
sands who  have  eaten  our  honey  we  have  yet 
to  hear  any  complaints.  One  time  I  sent  a 
sample  to  the  Colorado  Honey  Producers' 
Association.  They  said  the  body  was  good 
and  flavor  fine.  I  can 't  understand  how  he 
could  have  the  troubles  he  tells  about — 
waxy  particles  clogging  up  strainers  and  get- 
ting on  the  inside  of  the  tank,  etc.  The 
honey  as  it  comes  from  my  melter  is  in  the 
very  best  shape  to  strain,  it  is  warm  and  as 
clear  as  water.  As  to  its  being  too  hot  to 
work  by,  that  depends  on  the  system  of  pro- 
duction one  uses.  With  mine  it  is  just  what 
I  need.  He  says  he  has  been  draining  his 
cappings  as  best  he  could.  I  have  been  thru 
all  of  that — barrels,  boxes,  tanks,  etc.  No 
more  of  that  for  me.  Of  course  there  are  a 
few  kinks  in  running  a  melter,  as  well  as 
anything  else.    I  would  hate  to  think  I  would 


have  to  give  mine  up  for  some  of  the  things 
shown  from  time  to  time. 

Corvallis,  Mont.  Frank  Morgan. 

[We  feel  rather  inclined  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Morgan  in  his  defense  of  the  Peterson 
melter.  The  only  chance  for  injuring  the 
flavor  of  the  honey  is  to  allow  the  cappings 
to  dam  the  melter,  thus  retaining  the  honey 
too  long  in  the  melter. — Editor.] 


Adam    Leister's   Apiary    Near    Gleanings'    Home,    That   Furnishes  the   Editors   Much 
Valuable   Data.      It   is    Located   on   the    South  Slope  of  a  Hill,   and  is  Shown  Here 
as    It   Appeared   in    Early   February. 
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NCLOSED 
find  nine 
shillings, 


£^    find      nine 


c 


ur 


nine  penee,  for 
subscription  t  o 
Gleanings.  "  • — 
L.  W.  J.  Deuss, 
Prisoner  of  War, 
Fort  Johnston, 
Nvasaland,   Africa. 

' '  Severe  weather  on  bees.  Expect  heavy 
loss." — Chas.  Cargo,  Gallia  Co.,  Jan.  11. 

' '  My  bees  have  been  snowed  under  about 
].')  inches  ever  since  Dec.  1." — A.  M.  Winn, 
Grays  Co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  23. 

' '  I  can  't  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  man 
who  has  all  the  bees  he  wants." — J.  J. 
Wilder,  Manatee  Co.,  Fla.,  Jan.  15. 

' '  Three  of  us  meet  every  Friday  night  for 
study  and  discussion  of  beekeeping." — Hen- 
ry T.  Martin,  Carter  Co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  24. 

"All  bees  in  this  country  are  in  boxes  and 
logs.  'Bees  ain't  no  good  here,'  is  the 
general  remark."— J.  H.  B.  Hall,  Shelby  C;>., 
Ala. 

"Clover  conditions  are  very  favorable  ard 
I  am  dreaming  of  a  bumper  honey  crop. ' ' — 
Eugene  Busier,  Washington  Co.,  Ark..  Jan. 
23. 

"Sixty  per  cent  of  my  colonies  are  dead. 
I  believe  this  condition  will  be  general  in 
this  locality. ' ' — Daniel  Love,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  Jan.  19. 

"A  life  like  A.  I.  Eoot's  ought  to  be  held 
up  as  a  shining  example  to  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country. ' ' — B.  E.  Stannard,  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  Jan.  10. 

"Among  my  outfit  is  a  Langstroth-Eoot 
portico  hive  that  has  been  in  constant  use 
since  1872.  How  is  that  for  lasting?"— S. 
B.  Myers,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

"A  good  yield  of  both  grain  and  honey 
has  been  produced  in  this  valley  when  rain 
held  off  until  March." — S.  A.  Niver,  Mont- 
erey Co.,  Calif.,  Jan.  17. 

"My  bees  had  a  good  flight  on  Jan.  24 
and  25  for  the  first  time  in  two  months. 
They  did  not  get  it  any  too  soon, ' ' — M.  B. 
Gill,  Logan  Co.,  Ky.,  Jan.  28. 

"Bees  are  doing  finely  so  far;  had  no 
snow  until  Jan.  10,  and  the  mildest  winter 
we  have  ever  had. ' ' — Mrs.  Margarete  Green, 
Washington   Co.,   Idaho,  Jan.   15. 

' '  I  predict  heavy  winter  losses  in  this 
])art  of  country.  One  reason  is  a  very  poor 
quality  of  honey  and  not  enough  of  that 
even. ' ' — Amos  Miller,  Tuscarawas  County, 
O.,  Jan.  2. 

"The  largest  yielders  of  honey  in  Cuba 
are  in  this  order:  First,  campanilla  blanca 
or  aguinaldo;  second,  royal  palm;  third,  su- 
gar cane." — Urbano  Trista  Perez,  Sante 
Clara,   Cuba,   Jan.   4. 


BEES,  MEN  AND  THINGS 

(You  may  find  it  here) 


1 


"Bees  have 
been  gathering 
nectar  all  winter 
from  eucalpytus. 
Two  swarms  is- 
sued last  Satur- 
day, Jan.  2G,  in 
this  vicinity.  All 
colonies  busy 
storing  pollen 
and  brood-rearing  well  advanced." — Allen 
Jenkins,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  28. 

' '  We  sell  nearly  all  of  our  honey  right  at 
the  house  in  50-pound  lots  or  less,  and  have 
received  25  cents  per  pound  for  all  we  have 
sold  this  season." — D.  D.  Piper,  Butler  Co., 
Kans. 

' '  There  is  no  use  of  my  saying  anything 
good  for  you  because  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  there  is  no  use  of  me  saying  anything 
bad  for  you  have  already  heard  that." — Os- 
car Dines,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

"Please  send  me  a  smoker  of  large  size 
with  a  light  spring.  Eemember  that  the 
light  spring  is  the  indispensable  thing." — 
Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Marengo,  Ills.,  to  the  A.  I. 
Eoot  Co.,  July  2,  1917. 

"I  have  enlisted  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
Pigeon  Section.  The  pigeons  were  my  first 
love,  so  naturally  I  turn  to  them  now.  I 
have  let  my  bees  out  on  shares." — Leland 
B.  Davis,  Sonora  Co.,  Cal.,  Jan.  20. 

' '  My  bees  are  wintering  very  nicely  in  my 
cellar,  but  I  fear  for  unpacked  bees  outside, 
as  there  have  been  seven  weeks  or  more  of 
continuous  cold  weather."  —  Harry  W. 
Beaver,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  25. 

"Bees  are  dying  all  over  this  locality. 
Every  daj'  some  person  asks  me  about  their 
bees  being  dead  or  out  of  stores.  Extreme 
cold  during  December  and  January." — Fred 
H.  Drury,  Putnam  Co.,  Mo.  Jan.  25. 

"In  our  immediate  locality  I  think  bees 
have  been  fed  as  much  as  heretofore;  but 
the  severe  winter  will  likely  cause  a  heavy 
loss  to  those  who  winter  outside. '  '• — Earl  M. 
Nichols,  Franklin   Co.,   Mass.,  Jan.   28. 

I"  Have  had  only  one-fourth  inch  of  ice 
twice  this  winter  and  frost  but  a  few  times. 
Have  had  excessive  rains  with  warm  wea- 
ther. Bees  appear  to  be  wintering  well." 
J.  J.  Crydennan,  Skagit  Co.,  Wash.,  Jan.  18. 

"Honey  is  the  one  crop  of  importance 
which  does  not  need  to  be  sown  or  cultivat- 
ed, but  needs  only  to  be  harvested. ' ' — A.  I. 
Root,  quoting  approvingly  from  B.  F.  Kin- 
dig,  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries,   Michigan. 

"You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Tom,  Jr.,  who  has  the  whooping  cough,  is 
at  present  eating  large  amounts  of  honey 
and  I  find  that  it  helps  his  cough  consider- 
ably. I  am  doing  quite  a  bit  of  experimental 
work  with  honey.  Among  other  things  I 
have   found    that   it   is   absolutely   delicious 
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for  sweetening  coffee. ' ' — Ida  C.  Bailey  Al- 
len, Specialist  in  Home  Economics,  New 
York   City,   Jan.   18. 

' '  So  far  this  has  been  a  very  hard  winter 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  deep  snows, 
very  cold  winds  and  even  blizzards.  A  large 
beekeeper  here  says  he  believes  the  bees 
will  freeze. ' ' — Claude  Barber,  Jasper  Co., 
Mo.,  Jan.  20. 

' '  I  put  80  swarms  in  the  cellar  and  they 
are  doing  fine.  Temperature  is  45,  and  on 
outside  today  is  20  below.  We  have  about 
nine  inches  of  snow.  Hope  this  stays  on  as 
it  protects  the  white  clover."- — W.  W.  Bou- 
tilier,  Hancock  Co.,  Iowa. 

* '  My  bees  flew  Nov.  15,  but  have  not 
flown  since.  The  blizzard  of  Jan.  12  covered 
nearly  all  of  my  colonies  with  snow,  but  the 
snow  melted  from  the  entrances  and  all 
colonies  are  still  alive. ' ' — Will  L.  Tower, 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich.,  Jan.  20. 

"I  have  taken  Gleanings  since  and  before 
'Blue  Eyes'  was  a  baby,  and  I  can't  do 
witliout  it.  I  am  up  in  the  '70  's  and  am  the 
father  of  nine  children,  now  scattered  all 
over  the  United  States. ' ' — J.  W.  Sweetwood, 
Soldiers'  Home,  Erie,  Pa.,  Jan.  14. 

"Looking  for  great  things  to  come  from 
America  in  connection  with  the  great  war  to 
help  us  secure  a  great  and  lasting  peace 
when  the  final  blow  has  been  struck  against 
German  brute  force  and  barbarism." — S.  T. 
Main,  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Dec.  1. 

' '  Wherever  the  raspberry  flourishes  the 
honey  bee  will  be  found  when  it  is  in  bloom. 
Seeing  a  thatch  in  blossom  at  my  daughter  's 
place  suggested  to  me  that  here  is  a  fine 
plant  for  waste  places  in  all  jjarts  of  the 
country. ' ' — Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney,  Buck  Grove, 
la. 

' '  There  is  a  big  opportunity  for  beekeep- 
ing in  Montana,  but  some  experimental  work 
should  be  done  to  make  somewhat  more  def- 
inite the  information  on  wintering  of  bees 
and  for  some  other  purposes."  —  R.  A. 
Cooley,  State  Entomologist,  Bozeman,  Mont., 
Jan.    25. 

' '  Today  we  are  having  the  first  good  rain 
for  this  season.  Not  in  16  years  has  the 
rainy  season  lagged  so  far  behind.  Good 
rains  in  February  and  March  will  make  the 
outlook  for  bee  men  very  promising. ' ' 
• — G.  W.  Bercaw,  Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif., 
Jan.  26. 

"I  have  extracted  30,000  pounds  of  honey 
since  the  first  of  November  last  during  one 
of  the  coldest  winters  that  the  South  has 
experienced  in  a  long  time.  Have  realized 
13  cents  per  pound  in  barrels,  F.  O.  B. 
Shreveport. "- — G.  Frank  Pease,  Shreveport, 
La.,  Jan,  29. 

' '  The  Snake  River  Valley  is  experiencing 
an  extremely  mild  winter,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  the  bees  are  in  fine  shape. 
Last  week  the  bees  had  a  full  flight.  Made 
a  trip  around  my  yai'd  and  failed  to  find  any 


colonies  that  showed  the  least  sign  of  suffer- 
ing from  confinement. ' ' — R.  D.  Bradshaw, 
Canyon  Co.,  Idaho. 

"It  seems  that  all  books  on  bees  are  writ- 
ten by  Northern  beekeepers,  and  some  fel- 
low down  South  said  that  a  10-frame  hive 
was  not  big  enough  for  us.  Well,  it  seems 
he  is  right.  My  bees  are  ready  to  swarm  by 
May  1." — J.  Lloyd  Sterling,  Somerset  Co., 
Md. 

"Bees  in  bad  shape  down  here,  I  am 
afraid.  Poor  flow  last  fall;  could  not  buy 
sugar,  and  the  coldest  winter  ever  known. 
Zero  again  this  forenoon;  has  once  been  8 
below.  Only  one  flight  since  early  Decem- 
ber. ' ' — Parkin  Scott,  Hanover  Co.,  Va., 
Feb.   6. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  sjjring  of  1918  will  find  pound  packages 
as  well  as  whole  colonies  of  bees  higher. 
Therefore  it  behooves  us  to  take  the  best 
possible  care  of  our  bees  now  and  to  build 
up  wisely  in  the  spring. ' ' — Lewis  L.  Win- 
ship,  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21. 

"I  found  a  large,  tame  silver  gray  bee 
working  peacefully  right  under  the  roar  of 
the  cannon  and  am  bringing  two  home.  They 
may  be  the  famous  Hymettus  bee;  anyway, 
Mt.  Olympus  is  plainly  visible  across  the 
bay." — Francis  Jager,  American  Red  Cross, 
"Somewhere  in   Greece,"   Oct.   7,   1917. 

"Today  for  the  first  time  in  eight  weeki 
it  is  warm  enough  to  look  thru  my  bees  and 
note  conditions  since  early  December.  We 
have  had  continued  cold  weather.  We  have 
no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  sugar  we 
want  here  at  8%  cents.  We  are  asked  no 
questions. ' ' — S.  A.  Fuller,  Phillips  Co.,  Ark., 
Feb.  3. 

' '  Luckily  I  always  leave  six  full  combs  of 
honey  above  besides  what  they  have  below,  aid 
I  think  it  pays  big,  for  if  the  bees  do  not 
need  it  it  can  be  extracted  in  the  spring. 
It  is  unusual  that  at  this  time  of  the  year 
there  are  no  wild  flowers  in  bloom  or  started 
growing  in  this  section. ' ' — Francis  J.  Cala- 
han,  San  Diego  Co.,  Calif.,  Jan.  22. 

"In  December  of  1882  and  January  of 
1883  cattle  and  sheep  were  starving  in  the 
hills  and  pastures;  and  then  February, 
March  and  April  rains  gave  us  a  fair  flow 
of  nectar.  Reports  come  in  now  of  stock 
starving  in  the  hills.  Beekeepers  neoul  not 
worry  over  the  rains  holding  off.^ — M.  H. 
Mendleson,  Ventura  Co.,  Calif.,  Jan.  8. 

' '  Held  a  meeting  at  Bradentown,  Fla., 
where  your  father  and  I  talked.  Most  of 
the  things  I  advocated  from  the  government 
standpoint,  your  father  endorsed  as  what  he 
had  been  preaching  for  30  years.  Wonderful 
opportunities  at  places  in  Florida,  but  much 
of  it  is  poor  bee  country.  I  have  never 
seen  more  apathy  to  better  methods  than 
most  Florida  bee  men  show. ' '  —  Kennith 
Hawkins,  Special  Agent  in  Apiculture,  to  E. 
II.  Root,  Jan.   16. 
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THE  beekeep- 
ers of  IjflW- 
rence  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  have  ef- 
fected an  organi- 
zation with  the 
following  offi- 
cers: John  Wil- 
kinson, presi- 
dent; Chas.  G. 
Linder,    \  ice    i)resi(lent;    Louis    Hawthorne, 

secretary-treasurer. 

«  *  * 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  on 
March  15  and  16  at  Lancaster.  H.  A.  Sur- 
face, president,  promises  an  excellent  pro- 
gram. 

*  X    * 

The  15th  annual  meeting  of  tho  Missouri 
Apicultural  Society  was  held  at  Columbia, 
Mo.,  during  Farmers'  Woi'k,  Jan.  15  to  IS. 
'J  h>^re  was  a  full  prograia  for  beekeepers 
j,>iop:ived  I'or  each  of  the  four  da;  s. 
*  *  * 

The  Broome  County,  N.  Y.,  County  Bee- 
keepers '  Association  has  been  formed  with 
the  following  officers:  C.  Willis  Phelps  of 
Binghamton,  president;  Earl  H.  Pratt  of  Tri- 
angle, vice  president;  Otto  W.  Gall  of  Bing- 
hamton,   secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Colorado 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  held  at  the 
Agricultural  College  at  Fort  Collins,  Jan. 
15-16,  during  the  Colorado  Farmers  and 
Farm  Women 's  Congress  meeting,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  W.  P.  Collins 
of  Boulder,  president;  J.  N.  Pease  of  Little- 
ton, vice  president;  Wesley  Foster  of  Boul- 
der, secretary-treasurer. 

*  *  * 

The  Nebraska  Beekeepers '  Association  is 
endeavoring  to  better  its  organization.  At 
the  January  meeting  held  at  Lincoln,  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  S.  J.  Harris 
of  Lincoln,  president;  Geo.  O.  Olson  of  Wa- 
hoo,  vice  president;  O.  E.  Timm  of  Benning- 
ton, secretary-treasurer.  A  committee  was 
also  selected  for  the  purpose  of  getting  new 
members  and  creating  new  interest  in  the 
Association.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing during  the  State  Fair,  when  authorities 
on  beekeeping  will  give  instruction  and  a  re- 
port from  committees  will  be  had. 
»  *  * 

L.  V.  France,  secretary  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  states  that 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  to  receive  the  United 
States  Market  News  Bulletin  on  honey  every 
two  weeks  from  Washington.  Arrangements 
have  also  been  made  so  that  members  re- 
porting to  the  secretary  the  honey  they  may 
have  for  sale,  giving  quality,  amount  and 
how  prepared  for  shipment,  will  receive  hon- 
ey-price information,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  honey  for  sale  will  be  reported  to  sev- 
eral  reliable   honey   buyers   at  Minneapolis 
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and  St.  Paul  so 
a  s  to  promote 
c  o  m  ])  e  t  i  t  i  o  n 
among  buyers  in 
the  purchase  of 
these  lots  of  hon- 
ey. Serious  ef- 
fort is  being 
made  to  form  lo- 
cal    and    county 

b.gekeepers'    societies    thiuout    the    Gopher 

State. 

*  *  » 

tTp  to  the  time  of  going  to  press.  Glean- 
ings had  not  received  the  completed  program 
for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Bee- 
keepers' Association  to  be  held  at  Burling- 
ton, la.,  Feb.  19  to  21.  The  president  of  the 
National,  Francis  Jager,  has  written  that  he 
expects  that  he  will  be  leaving  for  Europe 
about  the  time  of  this  meeting  with  the  sec- 
ond Eed  Cross  Mission  from  the  United 
States  to  Servia,  and  regrets  that  he  cannot 

be  present. 

*  *  * 

The  Panhandle  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  the  spring  meeting  at  the  Market 
Auditorium,  Wheeling,  Feb.  27.  The  West 
Virginia  State  Association  will  meet  Feb. 
28  at  Wheeling.  The  speakers  will  be:  Adam 
Y.  Yahn  of  Triadelphia,  who  will  demon- 
strate a  Langstroth  hive;  T.  K.  Massie  of 
Hatcher,  president  of  the  West  Virginia 
State  Beekeepers'  Association,  who  will  dem- 
onstrate the  Massie  hive;  William  A.  Seaman 
of  Wlieeling,  who  will  give  a  talk  on  sweet 
clover;  and  E.  R.  Eoot  of  Medina,  who  will 

address  the  meeting  on  a  selected  subject. 

*  *  * 

The  Ohio  State  Beekeepers'  Association, 
at  their  convention  held  in  Columbus  in 
January,  passed  a  resolution  embodying  the 
following  request:  That  the  Ohio  Division 
of  the  Food  Administration  devise  some 
means  by  which  beekeeijers  of  the  State 
could  secure  sugar  to  the  extent  of  one  or 
two  pounds  per  colony  to  feed;  every  pound 
of  sugar  so  fed  being  likely  to  return  10  or 
20  pounds  of  honey.  The  resolution  stated 
that  unless  something  was  done  at  once  thou- 
sands of  colonies  would  starve  and  an  im- 
portant source  of  sugar  supplv  would  be  cut 

off. 

*  »  * 

The  report  of  "Honey  Production  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia  for  the  Season  of  1917, ' '  by 
F.  Dundas  Todd,  foul-brood  inspector,  states 
that  the  average  per  hive  was  51  pounds,  of 
excellent  quality,  and  that  this  product  sold 
readily  at  20c  a  pound  wholesale  and  25c  re- 
tail. The  report  states  that  British  Colum- 
bia lost  half  her  bees  in  the  winters  of  1915 
and  1916,  and  strongly  urges  better  winter 
protection  thruout  the  province.  The  total 
croji  of  the  province  is  estimated  to  be  about 
168  tons.  The  report  indicates  that  there  is 
l)lenty  of  room  for  many  more  beekeepers  in 
British  (Columbia  and  that  her  beekeepers 
should  average  a  larger  amount  of  colonies 
each  than  at  present. 
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QUESTION.  — 
I  expect  to 
buy  about  24 
colonies  of  hy- 
brid bees  on  more 
or  less  crooked 
frames  in  movable 
frame  hives,  trans- 
fer into  new  hives 
and  frames  and  re- 
queen      with      pure 

Italian  queens  at  the  time  of  transferring.  Kindly 
tell  me  how  I  may  do  this  and  also  save  the  brood 
that  is   in  the   old   hives.  F.  C.  Wilson. 

Wyoming. 

Answer. — The  manner  of  transferring  will 
depend  entirely  upon  how  badly  the  combs 
are  criss-crossed  in  the  old  hive.  If  one  is 
able  to  remove  such  frames,  he  may  place  on 
the  old  stand  a  new  hive  with  an  entrance 
guard  and  a  frame  of  young  larvaj.  The  lat- 
ter shdTild  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
hive,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hive  filled 
with  frames  of  drawn  combs,  containing 
some  honey,  altho  frames  of  foundation 
m.ight  be  used  if  one  intends  to  feed.  The 
cage  containing  the  queen  to  be  introduced 
is  placed  over  the  frames  of  brood,  or  be- 
tween two  frames  of  honey.  The  frames 
from  the  old  hive  are  then  shaken  in  front 
of  the  new  one,  and  the  bees  allowed  to  run 
in  thru  the  entrance  guard.  The  queen,  not 
being  able  to  get  thru  the  guard,  will  be 
found  in  front  of  the  hive,  probably  right  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  vainly  attempting  to 
get  thru.  She  should  he  captured  and  killed, 
and  the  entrance  guard  removed.  The  combs 
of  brood  are  then  placed  above  the  new  hive 
with  a  queen-excluding  honey-board  inter- 
vening. At  the  end  of  three  weeks,  the 
worker  brood  from  the  old  hive  will  be 
hatched,  and  the  comb  may  then  be  melted. 
Should  it  happen  that  the  combs  are  very 
badly  built,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move the  frames,  the  best  plan  is  to  place 
the  old  hive  of  brood  above  the  new  hive, 
which  should  contain  a  frame  of  larvae  and 
some  honey,  then  vigorously  smoke  the  colo- 
ny until  the  queen  and  most  of  the  bees  go 
below,  when  a  queen-excluder  may  be  placed 
between.  After  the  bees  are  quieted, perhaps 
the  next  day, the  queen  maybe  found  and  kill- 
ed, and  the  new  queen  introduced,  according 
to  the  directions  on  the  shipping  cage.  Three 
weeks  later  the  old  combs  may  be  removed 
and  rendered.  If  the  weather  is  so  cool  that 
there  is  danger  of  chilling  the  brood,  the 
above  arrangement  is  very  satisfactory,  but 
during  a  heavy  honey  flow,  one  would  hardly 
care  to  have  a  great  quantity  of  honey  stor- 
ed in  this  old  set  of  combs.  In  that  ease,  it 
would  be  better  to  reverse  the  order  and 
place  the  new  hive  above. 

Question. — Will  sorghum  cane  molasses  be  all 
right  to  feed  for  stimulative  brood-rearing  ?  If  so, 
should  it  be  diluted  with  water  ?  Would  it  be  bet- 
ter to  mix  half  molasses,  half  extracted  honey  and 
dilute  with  water?  J.  K.  Sledman. 

Tennessee. 

Answer. — As  soon  as"  the  bees  are  able  to 
fly  several  times  a  week,  it  will  be  safe  to 
feed   sorghum   cane   molasses.     For   stimula- 
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five  brood  rear- 
ing, it  should  be 
diluted  with 
from  5  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent  of 
water.  Mixing 
it  with  honey  is 
a  good  plan.  We 
believe  the  pro- 
portions of  1/3 
lioiiey,  1/3  molasses  and  1/3  water,  would  be 
about  right.  Converting  sorghum  molasses 
into  bees  will  surely  be  worth  while  the 
coming   season. 

Question. — Will  bees  build  up  in  the  spring  if  fed 
diluted  maple  syrup?  If  so,  about  how  much  should 
it  be  diluted  ?  Would  the  skimmings,  taken  off  while 
cleansing  the  syrup,    be  just   as   good? 

Ohio.  Earl    C.    Brockway. 

Answer. — Maple  syrup  diluted  with  not 
raore  than  10  per  cent  of  water  would  be 
fine  for  spring  feeding.  The  skimmings,  al- 
tho not  as  good,  may  also  be  safely  fed. 

Question. — In  recent  numbers  of  Gleanings  is 
mentioned  a  plan  of  wintering  by  standing  the 
frames  on  end.  Now,  at  the  time  of  unpacking,  there 
is  quite  a  lot  of  larvje,  all  of  them  in  their  proper 
positions.  Might  it  not  hurt  them  to  change  their 
position   by   placing   them   on   their   sides? 

Ohio.        ,  Houston  Scott. 

Answer. — No.  When  transferring  or  patch- 
ing old  combs,  the  larvae  are  often  placed  in 
any  position  that  chances  to  be  most  con- 
venient. Whether  they  rest  on  their  backs, 
fronts  or  sides  seems  to  be  quite  immaterial. 

Question. — The  last  of  January,  it  was  very 
warm  here  and  so  we  looked  thru  some  of  the 
colonies  we  thought  might  need  stores,  and  in  half  of 
them  we  found  brood.  There  was  brood  in  all 
stages,  some  colonies  having  as  many  as  three 
combs  with  patches  of  brood  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter. These  colonies  have  not  been  disturbed  be- 
fore this  winter  and  therefore  we  cannot  under- 
stand the  cause  of  this  early  brood  rearing.  Usu- 
ally our  spring  doesn't  begin  until  the  last  of 
March.  Weber   Bros. 

Kansas. 

Answer. — Even  in  northern  states,  brood 
rearing  may  start  as  early  as  January,  if  the 
bees  are  disturbed  in  any  way,  or  if  a  few 
warm  days  occur.  Such  untimely  breeding 
is  apt  to  result  in  the  loss  of  the  colony,  for 
the  undue  activity  necessary  for  keeping  up 
the  temperature  of  the  brood  causes  quan- 
tities of  stores  to  be  eaten,  and  if  the  wea- 
ther turns  too  cool  for  a  cleansing  flight, 
dysentery  and  death  are  like'.y  to  result. 

Question. — In  regard  to  (he  Demuth  plan  of 
wintering,  is  there  not  an  objection  to  standing  the 
frames  on  end?  I  have  Danzenbaker  hives  and 
when  I  inverted  the  frames,  the  honey  ran  out. 
Don't  the  bees  build  the  cells  slanting  downward? 
And  wouldn't  this  cause  the  honey  to  leak  if  the 
frames   were   stood  on  end? 

Ohio.  Will  Sharpe. 

Answer. — One  of  the  first  advantages 
claimed  for  the  Danzenbaker  hive  was  the 
possibility  of  inverting  the  frames.  Altho 
there  is  a  slight  slant  to  the  cells,  !:he  honey 
should  not  run  out  when  frames  are  stood 
on  end.  If  honey  runs  down  the  sides  of  the 
frames,  it  has  not  been  properly  ripened  and 
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is  iTiuch  too  thin  for  winter  stores.  However, 
your  bees  may  survive  the  winter  in  spite 
of  this  fact.  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  oc- 
casionally poke  out  the  dead  bees  that  ac- 
cumulate at  the  entrance.  Tn  doing  this, 
pains  should  be  taken  not  to  jar  or  disturb 
the  bees. 

Question. — If  sown  on  abandoned  fertilized  wheat 
ground  in  April  , would  white  sweet  clover  seed 
produce  a  hay  crop  the  first  season? 

Ohio.  Chas.   H.   Cargo. 

Answer. — White  sweet  clover  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  give  a  good  hay  crop  the 
first  year.  Sometimes  it  is  even  tall  enough 
to  be  cut  in  July,  but  since  the  crown  sprouts 
have  not  started  at  that  time,  it  should  not 
be  mowed  close  to  the  ground,  as  most  of  it 
would  be  killed  outright. 

Questions. — Will  it  do  any  harm  to  keep  my  bees 
in  the  cellar  after  those  outdoors  have  had  a  flight? 
(2)  Would  the  more  or  less  noise  from  the  family 
overhead  interfere  with  their  wintering  in  good  con- 
dition? 

Ontario.  J.  N.  Smith. 

Answers. — (1)  Even  if  those  cellar-winter- 
ed colonies  are  cheated  of  one  or  two  flights, 
it  should  cause  no  worry  as  long  as  they  are 
wintering  contentedly.  At  the  opening  of 
the  first  spring  bloom  the  bees  should  be 
moved  out  providing  the  days  are  wanu 
enough  to  permit  several  hours  flighl  each 
day.  (2)  In  Medina,  we  have  successfully  win- 
tered bees  under  a  machine  shop  where  there 
was  constant  noise  and  vibration. 

Questions. — Would  it  be  advisable  to  make  up  the 
sections  now  and  put  in  starters?  What  width 
would  you  put  in,  full  sheets  or  one  inch  ? 

Ohio.     ■  Robert   Herrick. 

Answer. — We  prefer  making  the  sections 
and  putting  in  foundation  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore they  will  be  needed.  The  foundation 
usually  is  in  better  condition,  and  the  sec- 
tions not  as  apt  to  break.  Still,  many  good 
beekeepers  put  up  their  sections  several 
months  before  using  and  consider  it  makes 
but  little  difference.  By  all  means  use  the 
full  sheets,  and  we  venture  to  say  that  you 
will  never  again  be  satisfied  with  mere 
strips. 

Questions. —  (1)  I  have  nine  colonies  of  cross  bees 
which  I  wisli  to  put  into  new  hives.  If  I  re-queen 
with  Italian  stock  at  the  time  of  transferring,  will 
I  get  pure  Italian  bees?  (2)  Would  it  be  all  right 
to  make  the  change  about  the  middle  of  April  and 
then  feed  them  sugar  syrup  until  fruit  bloom?  (3) 
Also  would  it  be  safe  to  extract  the  honey  from  the 
old  frames,  and,  after  boiling,  feed  it  back  to  them? 
(4')  Did  you  ever  try  introducing  a  new  queen  by 
putting  her  in  a  cup  of  honey  and  pouring  her  down 
between  the  frames,  and  what)  kind  of  success  did 
you  have,  if  you  did  try  it? 

Pennsylvania.  Buel    Buddinger. 

Answers. —  (1)  Yes,  if  you  introduce  a  test- 
ed Italian.  (2)  Giving  a  colony  foundation 
early  in  the  spring  is  a  pretty  cold  arrange- 
ment. It  would  be  better  to  wait  until  fruit 
bloom,  especially  if  the  spring  happens  to 
be  a  cool  one.  If  put  on  foundation  before 
any  honey  is  coming  in,  they  will,  of  course, 


need  to  be  fed.  (3)  Honey  may  be  diluted, 
boiled  30  minutes  in  a  closed  vessel  and 
then  fed  to  the  bees.  But  it  is  safer  to  re- 
boil  it  just  before  feeding.  (4)  Yes,  we  have 
introduced  queens  successfully  by  daubing 
with  honey.  There  is  no  particular  objection 
to  the  plan  if  one  cares  to  give  a  nice  queen 
such  a  treatment.  We  don  't  like  this  meth- 
od of  introducing,  perhaps  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  it  makes  the  queen  both  look 

Question. — My  hives  of  bees  were  all  upset  dur- 
ing cold  weather  and  I  am  afraid  I  shall  lose  most 
of  them.  In  that  case  I  shall  have  to  fall  back  on 
pound  packages  next  spring.  What  must  I  do,  if  I 
want  a  honey  crop  in  1818? 

Maryland.  Philip  Barret. 

Answer.- — If  you  are  desirous  of  a  good 
honey  crop  the  coming  season,  our  advice  is 
to  order  queens,  bees  and  supplies  as  soon  as 
possible.  Realizing  the  necessary  delays  that 
will  occur  the  coming  season,  many  are  even 
now  filing  their  orders,  and  we  believe  it  is 
none  to  soon  for  those  who  intend  securing 
that  bumper  crop  we  hope  for.  The  best 
plan  is  to  buy  colonies  from  your 
own  locality.  If  this  is  impossible,  it  might 
be  well  for  you  to  buy  two-  or  three-pound 
package  with  queens.  These  you  can  build  up 
by  stimulative  feeding  and  by  giving  frames 
of  brood  from  other  colonies. 

Questions. —  (1)  When  should  the  packing  be 
taken  off  in  the  spring?"  (2)  How  late  can  the 
bees  be  safely  moved  a  short  distance  in  the  spring? 

Illinois.  0.    E.    Killgrove. 

Answers. — (1)  The  packing  should  be  kept 
on  until  settled  warm  weather,  so  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  chilling  the  brood;  the  exact 
time  will  depend  upon  the  season.  Of  course, 
it  should  not  be  kept  on  so  long  as  to  be  in 
the  way.  Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  it  on  till  the  last  part  of  May.  (2) 
If  one  wishes  to  move  bees  a  short  distance 
in  the  early  spring,  he  should  do  so  carefully 
and  without  jarring.  In  order  that  the  bees 
may  not  return  to  the  old  location  and  be 
lost,  one  should  make  the  removal  during 
settled  cold  weather  so  that  two  or  three 
months  will  elapse  before  the  bees-  have  a 
chance   -to    fly. 

Question. — My  small  colony  of  bees  has  already 
succumbed,  leaving  in  the  hive  a  small  handful  of 
dead  bees  and  about  one  pound  of  sealed  honey.  As 
they  were  well  protcted,  I  cannot  understand  the 
cause  of   their   death. 

North  Carolina.  C.  G.  Rogers. 

Answer. — This  is  such  an  unusually  hard 
winter  that  we  are  continually  receiving  just 
such  reports  as  yours.  Besides  the  good 
packing  one  should  also  consider  the  size  of 
the  colony,  the  nature  and  location  of  wind- 
breaks, and  the  quality  as  well  as  quantity 
of  winter  stores.  Many  bees  will  perish  this 
winter  from  dysentery,  caused  by  unripened 
stores,  the  small  size  of  the  '•olony,  or  in- 
sufficient protection.  Others  will  starve  witli 
plenty  of  good  stores  in  the  hives,  simply 
because  the  bees  are  too  cold  to  move  over  a 
few  inches  to  the  stores.    In  the  case  of  your 
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bees,  we  rather  pu'^pect  they  died  of  dysen- 
tery. They  doubtless  took  a  cleansing  flight 
during  unsuitable  weather  and  thus  died  out- 
side. This  would  account  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  dead  bees  in  the  hive. 

Questions. —  (1)  People  always  advise  keeping 
tees  and  chickens  with  fruit.  Now  in  spraying  fruit 
trees  with  arsenate  of  lead,  will  not  the  honey  he 
poisoned  and  kill  the  hees  and  any  person  eating  it  ? 
(2)  And  will  not  the  spray  falling  on  the  grass 
also   kill   the   chickens  ?  Charles   Goller. 

Canada. 

Answers. —  (1)  Spraying  should  be  done 
before  the  blossoms  open,  and  again  after 
the  petals  fall.  To  spray  during  fruit  bloom 
has  been  jjroved  quite  injurious  to  the  pollen 
and  reproductive  organs  of  the  blossoms  as 
well  as  to  the  bees.  The  queens  and  brood 
are  most  quickly  affected,  altho  whole  colo- 
nies of  bees  are  sometimes  killed  by  the 
poison..  (2)  We  have  no  record  of  any  per- 
son having  been  poisoned  by  such  honey  and 
it  seems  probable  that  honey  containing  a 
sufficient  amount  of  poison  to  affect  a  per- 
son, would  kiU  the  bees  before  they  had  a 
chance  to  store  any  surplus.  Of  course 
chickens  would  be  poisoned  by  the  arsenate 
of  lead  on  the  grass  if  they  ate  it,  but  we 
have  never  taken  any  special  precautions  in 
this  respect  and  yet  to  our  knowledge  have 
never  had  any  chickens  thus  injured.  It  is 
our  opinion  from  some  observation  that 
chickens  will  not  eat  grass  that  has  a  de- 
posit of  arsenate  of  lead  on  it.  There  is 
always  enough  other  grass  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  sprayer  that  the  chickens  can  get. 

Question. — This  winter  I  have  been  troubled  with 
slush  freezing  at  the  entrance.  Several  times  I  have 
scraped  it  away  just  in  time.  How  could  one  with 
a  large  apiary  avoid  losing  bees  from  this  cause  ? 

Vermont.  R.   L.   Palmer. 

Answer. — Hives  should  slope  a  little  to- 
ward the  front,  so  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  Vv^ater  to  stand  in  the  hives.  If  there 
is  sufficient  upward  ventilation,  we  would 
have  no  fear  of  the  slush  freezing  over  the 
entrance.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  colony  is 
strong,  enough  warmth  usually  escapes  thru 
the  entrance  so  that  it  is  not  closed  with 
slush.  "When  good  colonies  are  hiiried  in 
snow,  there  is  nearly  always  a  melted  space 
in  the  snow  just  in  front  of  the  entrance  and 
extending  up  the  front  of  the  hive.  In  those 
cases,  in  which  the  entrances  are  closed  with 
ice,  good  upward  ventilation  leaves  the  bees 
in  a  perfectly  safe  condition.  If  non-porous 
covers  are  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  ice  cleared  from  the  entrances  in  order 
to  avoid  smothering  the  bees.  To  prevent  ice 
from  thus  collecting,  there  should  be  no 
ledge  under  the  entrance,  for  in  a  winter  like 
the  present,  the  ice  may  gradually  pile  up  until 
the  entrance  is  completely  shut  off.  If  there 
is  an  alighting  board,  it  should  be  shoved 
back  so  far  that  there  is  no  projection  in 
front  of  the  hive.  Straight  down  from  the 
entrance  there  should  be  a  sheer  drop  of  at 
least  two  or  three  inches. 

Questions. -^The  combs  the  bees  have  in  the  cellar 
are   moldy.      Will   this    do    any   harm  ?      And   can    I 


use  the  combs  in  spring?  (2)  When  bees  need  pol- 
len and  are  unable  to  get  it  in  the  spring,  what 
should  they  be  fed?  (3)  Would  it  be  all  right  here 
in  Wisconsin,  to  set  my  bees  out  in  March  and  put 
on  winter  cases?  Frank  Beran. 

Wisconsin. 

Answers. —  (1)  We  would  much  prefer  that 
the  bees  should  not  have  moldy  combs,  and 
if  the  case  is  very  bad,  we  would  replace  the 
combs;  but  ordinarily  removing  the  cause 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  Evidently  the 
stores  were  unripened,  the  cellar  too  damp, 
or  the  hives  or  cellar  not  sufficiently  venti- 
lated. Such  combs  may  be  used  in  the 
spring  with  no  danger  whatever.  They  will 
be  cleaned  in  a  short  time  if  they  are  dis- 
tributed to  various  brood  chambers  or  plac- 
ed under  strong  colonies.  (2)  Different  flours 
and  meals  have  been  used  for  this  purpose. 
Equal  parts  of  rye  and  oats  make  a  very 
good  artificial  pollen.  Ordinarily  such  feed- 
ing is  unnecessary  and  often  a  real  detri- 
ment and  should  not  be  resorted  to  except 
when  the  bees  are  in  actual  need  and  refus- 
ing to  be  satisfied  with  water,  continue  their 
vain  search  for  a  pollen  substitute.  (3)  Yes, 
if  desired.  However,  many  prefer  to  wait 
until  settled  warm  weather  and  then  use  no 
winter  eases.  The  condition  of  the  bees 
should  be  the  determining  factor.  As  long  as 
they  are  quiet  and  contented,  nothing  is 
gained  by  moving  them  from  the  cellar  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  first  pollen.  We 
usually  set  ours  out  at  the  opening  of  maj)le 
bloom. 

ANSWERS   BY   C.    C.    MILLER. 

Questions. —  (1)  Will  it  be  all  right  to  get  one  pound 
packages  of  bees  with  a  queen  in  each  and  put  them 
in  a  10-frame  hive  with  one  frame  of  sealed  brood 
and  the  remaining  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation ?  How  would  it  do  to  get  one-pound  packn,g?s 
without  queens,  put  them  in  the  same  kind  of  hive, 
with  one  frame  of  eggs  from  another  colony  ?  I 
would  like  to  do  this  the  last  week  in  April.  (2) 
What  do  you  think  about  a  20-frame  brood  chamber? 
I  understand  they  use  them  successfully  in  Iowa. 

Illinois.  Edw.  J.   Steinberg. 

Answers. — (1)  The  first  plan  you  mention 
is  many  times  better  than  the  second.  Your 
])Ound  of  queenless  bees  in  April  would  hard- 
ly be  likely  to  rear  a  queen  worth  having. 
A  good  queen  should  have  her  start  in  a 
strong  colony  at  a  tiriie  when  there  is  a 
strong  honey-flow.  It  would  likely  be  three 
weeks  before  the  young  queen  would  lay,  and 
three  weeks  more  before  her  progeny  would 
begin  to  emerge,  and  during  that  six  weeks 
most  of  the  original  pound  would  have  pass- 
ed in  their  checks.  With  a  laying  queen  at 
the  start  there  would  be  a  different  story. 
(2)  The  big  brood-chamber  with  20  frames, 
more  or  less,  has  been  successfully  used  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  the  "  long- 
idea  hive,"  and  isi  used  much  more  in  Eu- 
rope. I  don 't  think  there  is  any  special 
trouble  in  using  it,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  most  beekeepers  in  this  countiy 
would  rather  have  the  surplus  department  in 
a  separate  and  higher  story  instead  of  in  the 
.same  story  with  the  brood. 

C.   C.   Miller. 
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FOR  the  espe- 
e  i  a  1  benefit 
of  those  per- 
sons wlio  for  the 
first  time  are 
turning  their  at- 
tention to  bee- 
keeping, we  in- 
tend, during  the 
ensuing  months, 
to  publish  a  series  of  talks  on  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey.  Each  article  will 
state  concisely  and  clearly  what,  to  us, 
seems  the  one  most  reasonable  and  best 
plan  of  manipulation  for  that  particular 
month,  in  northern  temperate  latitudes.  It 
is  hoped  that  these  few  articles  may  add 
thousands  of  pounds  to  the  world 's  sweets, 
for  during  the  j'resent  sugar  shortage,  many 
people,  knowing  nothing  about  bees  and 
yet  having  a  few  extra  hours  each  week,  will 
be  glad  to  do  their  bit  by  purchasing  at  least 
two  or  three  colonies  and  launching  in  the 
bee  business. 

We  shall  take  up  the  subject  of  extracted 
honey  rather  than  comb  honej^  because  its 
production  requires  far  less  skill  and  results 
in  more  money  and  a  larger  crop.  The  largo 
combs  being  more  in  accordance  with  nature, 
than  the  small  section  boxes,  the  bees  seem 
to  greatly  prefer  working  in  them.  Some 
seasojis  are  quite  unsuitable  for  comb  honey 
production,  since  a  short,  heavy  flow  is 
necessary  for  best  results.  Moreover,  very 
large  colonies  and  limited  super  room  are  re- 
quired to  keep  the  super  warm  enough  for  the 
wax  building  necessary  in  comb-honey  produc- 
tion, most  of  which  building  takes  place 
at  night.  Now,  large  colonies  and  lack  of 
room  inside  the  hive  are  two  of  the  main 
inducements  to  swarming.  And,  if  allowed 
to  divide  (or  swarm),  neither  of  the  two 
resulting  colonies  would  be  large  enough  to 
produce  comb  honey.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  prevent  swarming  the  comb-honey  pro- 
ducer is  obliged  to  give  his  bees  the  very 
closest  attention  possible.  It  is  evident  that 
this  requires  the  care  of  the  specialist  and 
not   the   beginner. 

To  those  people  who  thoroly  enjoy  nature, 
who  have  the  habit  of  close  observation  and 
an  aptness  for  applying  such  knowledge  as 
occasion  arises;  to  those  who  are  careful,, 
orderly  and  not  afraid  of  work,  or  of  soiled 
hands  or  of  an  occasional  sting, — to  such  we 
are  ready  to  guarantee  a  decided  success  in 
the  bee  business. 

Bees  can  be  made  to  pay  for  themselves 
almost  from  the  start,  and  for  the  addi- 
tional apparatus  needed  in  increasing  the 
apiary,  as  well  as  show  some  profit  besides. 
Of  course,  without  having  a  fore  knowl- 
edge of  weather  conditions,  for  the  coming 
season,  we  can  give  no  definite  figures  on  the 
probable  crop,  but  we  should  expect  a  colo- 
ny to  average  anywhere  from  $8.00  in  a  poor 
season  to  $20  or  more  in  a  good  one,  at  pres- 
ent honey  prices. 

An  orchard  is  a  fine  place  to  keep  bees, 
but  since  they  fly  for  a  distance  of  2  to  5 
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miles  or  further, 
there  is  hardly  a 
spot     in     the 
whole    United 
States      where 
bees    cannot    get 
some  honey.    For 
a    suitable    loca- 
tion,     therefore, 
the     small     bee- 
keeper need  look  no   further  than  his   own 
back    yard,    or    lacking    this,    he    may    keep 
them  even  on  the  roof  or  in  the  attic. 

Those  just  starting  will  find  it  a  great 
pleasure  and  help,  tho  not  a  necessity,  to 
read  one  or  more  of  the  beginners'  books 
now  on  the  market  and  also  to  subscribe  for 
one  of  the  leading  bee  journals.  A  large 
fund  of  necessary  information  may  also  be 
obtained  from  a  study  of  the  supply  cata- 
logs, which  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking 
from  any  of  the  beekeepers'  sujjply  houses, 
several  of  which  are  advertised  in  this  jour- 
nal. We  know  of  a  beginner  who  said  he 
learned  more  about  hives,  tools  and  bee- 
keepers '  apparatus  in  general  from  a  supply 
catalog  than  he  was  ever  able  to  learn  in 
any  other  way.  In  addition  to  this  prelim- 
inary learning,  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
have  a  few  heart-to-heart  talks  with  a  real 
"  sure  nuff  "  beekeeper  who  may  live  near. 
To  those  contemplating  this  start  in  bees, 
we  recommend  that  the  needed  supplies  be 
ordered  immediately,  to  avoid  delays  that 
are  bound  to  occur  later  in  the  season.  In 
order  to  assist  the  beginner  in  making  a 
wise  choice  of  supplies,  we  shall  suggest  a 
suitable  outfit  for  the  production  of  extract- 
ed honey.  The  real  essentials  are:  One  10- 
frame  hive-body,  with  wired  frames  contain- 
ing sheets  of  comb  foundation;  two  or  three 
10-frame  supers  just  like  the  hive  body;  one 
floor-board;  one  inner  cover;  one  '  outer 
cover;  one  bee-brush;  one  bee  veil;  one  bee 
smoker;  one  queen  excluder,  and  one  hive 
tool.  It  will  be  noticed  that  this  essential 
outfit  just  given  includes  only  one  complete 
hive  with  its  two  or  three  supers  of  frames. 
For  a  model  outfit  we  would  suggest  an  extra 
hive  for  a  possible  new  swarm,  with  two  ex- 
tra supers,  one  two-frame  honey  ex- 
tractor, and  one  uncapping  knife.  The  rea- 
son we  omitted  the  two  latter  from  the  es- 
sential outfit  is  because  the  honey  need  not 
be  extracted  at  all,  but  simply  used  as  chunk 
hone}-,  or  if  one  prefers  extracted  honey, 
there  is  in  nearly  every  locality  some  large 
beekeeper  who  will  be  glad  to  do  his  neigh- 
bor's extracting  for  one  cent  per  pound.  It 
it  evident  that  no  small  beekeeper  could  do 
it  as  cheaply  as  this  with  his  apparatus. 
Still  there  is  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
attending  to  the  whole  process  one's  self. 

Next  month,  assuming  the  beginner's  sup- 
plies to  have  been  ordered  and  already  on 
their  way,  our  talk  will  contain  a  description 
of  these  same  supplies  and  their  uses,  as 
well  as  a  careful  look-in  to  this  same  hive 
as  it  is  to  appear  a  little  later  when  the  bees 
have  taken  possession. 
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Al 


our  usu-  "• 
al  Wednes- 
day-even- 
ing  prayer - 
meeting,  our 
leader,  Rev.  Dr. 
Hallock,  gave 
out  cards  to  be 
answered,  and 
the  one  handed 
me  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  Do  you  ex- 
pect that  the 
whole  world  will 
some  day  know 
and  love  Jesus 
Christ?    Why?" 

On  account  of 
my  impaired 
hearing  I  have 
for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  as 
close  to  the  speaker  in  any  meeting  as  I 
can ;  and  therefore  when  it  came  my  turn 
to  reply  to  my  card  I  rose  up,  turned 
around,  and  spoke  to  the  good  people  gath- 
ered there  as  follows : 

My  good  friends,  some  of  you  may  smile 
when  I  say,  first  and  foremost,  I  expect 
"  the  whole  world  will  some  day  know  and 
love  Jesus  Christ,"  because  the  Bible  says  it 
will,  and  I  refer  you  to  our  first  text  at  the 
head  of  this  talk. 

Secondly,  I  believe  the  whole  wide  world 
will  ultimately  be  converted  to  Christianity, 
because  just  now  a  thousand  evidences  point 
toward  sucli  a  culmination. 

Since  the  world  began,  the  liquor  traffic 
has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread 
of  the  gospel;  and  just  now,  for  the  first 
time,  it  seems  to  be  "  losing  its  grip  "  on  our 
business  and  politics — a  grip  that  it  has 
maintained  for  ages,  in  almost  undisputed 
sway.  In  fact,  for  almost  seventy  years  of 
my  life  I  have  seen  it  "  jeer  "  at  "  temper- 
ance fanatics,"  as  it  was  pleased  to  call  us, 
and  say  by  action,  if  not  words,  "  Help 
yourself  if  you  can."  Well,  almost  as  I 
speak  (may  God  be  praised!)  our  Govern- 
ment, both  House  and  Senate,  have  come 
out  with  a  large  majority  for  nation-wide 
prohibition.  All  that  is  needed  now  is  for 
three-quarters  of  the  states  to  endorse  this 
action.  Twenty-seven  states  are  already 
dry,  and  Ohio  has  already  "  rolled  up  her 
sleeves  "  to  go  into  the  fight  to  make  be- 
loved Ohio  the  first  of  the  nine  now  needed 
to  complete  the  victory.  God  grant  that 
Florida  (also  "beloved")  may  be  second 
in  the  list. 

Just  here  my  good  neighbor  Rood 
(superintendent  of  our  big  Sunday-scliool) 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


a 


Wherefore  God  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and 
given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name ;  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth,  and  things 
under  the  earth;  and  that  every  tongue  should  con- 
fess that  .Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God 
the  Father. — Phil.   2:9,   11. 

He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible  pit, 
out  of  the  miry  clay ;  and  he  set  my  feet  upon  a 
rock,  and  established  my  goings.  And  he  hath  put 
a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise  unto  our 
God :  Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear,  and  shall  trust 
in  the  Lord. — Psalm   40:2,    3. 


interrupted  m  e 
by  saying, 
"  Why  not  have 
Florida  first  and 
Ohio  second?" 

Of  course  I 
said  "  amen ;" 
but  I  admonished 
Florida  to  hurry 
up  if  she  didn't 
want  to  "get 
left."  It  has 
often  been  said 
of  late,  that,  as 
Ohio  goes  so 
goes  the  whob 
United  States ; 
just  now  it 
might  almost  be 
said,  as  the 
United  States 
goes,  so  goes  the  "  whole  wide  woi'ld."  My 
friends,  does  it  not  just  now  begin  to  occur 
to  you  that  this  terrible  war  is  on  the  way 
toward  a  "  new  heaven  "  and  possibly  "  a 
new  earth,"  in  many  respects? 

Befoi'e  leaving  the  subject  of  temperance, 
let  me  quote  from  one  of  the  greatest  dailies 
of  our  land.  The  Toledo  Blade  was,  years 
ago,  one  of  the  first  city  dailies  to  come  oiit 
squarely  for  prohibition,  and  it  has  ever 
since  been  pouring  "  hot  shot "  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Here  is  one  of  their 
latest : 

"The  greatest  saving  now  when  mO'St  needed 
would  be  made  by  stoppin,g  entirely  the  shipping 
of  beer  and  also  the  returning  of  barrels,  kegs, 
and  cases  of  bottles,  which  take  as  much  freight 
as  the  original  shipment.  The  railroads  formerly 
carried   these    returns    free. 

"You  will  see  side  tracks  filled  with  cars  loaded 
with  coal  while  people  are  suffering  for  the  want 
of  coal,  and  factories  shut  down,  throwing  employes 
out  of  work  because  of  the  lack  of  coal,  but  you 
will  see  train  loads  of  beer  goinjg  by  on  schedule 
time. 

"Even  with  the  25  per  cent  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  alcohol  there  will  be  wasted  in  manu- 
facture of  beer  54,000,000  bushels  of  grain  a  year, 
and  the  weight  of  water  in  the  beer  and  the  kegs 
and  bottles  multiplies  this  by  eight,  so  you  have 
on  a  transportation  basis  the  weight  of  more  than 
432,000,000  bushels  of  grain  used  up  for  beer 
shipment  alone,  or  1,080,000  carload  lots  a  year — 
enough  to  relieve  the  railroad  congestion  of  the 
ITnited  States  for  aU  time." 

No  matter  if  the  schools  are  closed,  the 
factories  shut  down,  and  people  contracting 
tuberculosis  because  of  cold,  beer  must  have 
the  "  right  of  way  "  before  everything  else ! 
How  long  Avill  Oliio  stand  this?  How  long 
will  the  world  stand  this?  Perhaps  it  will 
have  been  stopped  before  you  see  this  in 
print.  God  grant  it  may  be  so.  Just  now 
our  physicians  are  reporting  that  the  ter- 
rible (and  almost  incurable)  disease  syphi- 
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lis  is  contracted  in  the  majority  of  cases 
by  men  who  were  (or  ivJien  they  were) 
drunli.  Does  it  seem  possible  a  man  in  his 
riii'ht  senses  would  deliberately  curse  his 
wife — yes,  even  his  unborn  children,  unless 
he  were  out'of  his  head?  But  strong'  drink 
is  not  all  of  it.  Great  progress  toward 
righteousness  has  been  made  in  other  ways 
in  the  past  seventy  years.  When  I  was  a 
boy  there  was  no  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (At  leasl:  I 
had  not  heard  of  it.)  There  was  no  En- 
deavor society  nor  Salvation  Army.  I  have 
seen  them  both  start  and  grow.  There  were 
no  young  peojile's  prayer  meetings,  no  gos- 
]iel  songs.  Why,  before  God  sent  out 
]\[oody  and  Sankey  to  us  the  poj^ular  songs 
were  negro  melodies,  senseless  or  worse — 
some  of  them.  Sliall  I  give  yo:i  two  lines 
as  a  sample? 

■\VIien  I  goes  out  to  promenade,   I  looks  so  fine  and 

gay, 
I  has  to  take  de  dogs  alons;  to  keep  de  girls  away. 

When  the  Gospel  hymns  were  started, 
they  took  like  wildfire,  for  even  the  chil- 
dren saw  and  appreciated  the  difference.  I 
told  you  in  a  Home  jiaper  a  few  months 
ago  about  the  w^orldwide  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
0.  A.  This  same  war  has  spread  that  and 
the  Red  Cross  all  over  the  woi-ld  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done. 

Now  a  word  about  our  second  text  or 
texts.  It  was  announced  a  week  ahead 
that  the  topic  of  this  especial  prayer-meet- 
ing Avould  be,  "  Wliat  has  Jesus  done  for 
you  in  your  life?"  In  answer  I  selected 
the  two  verses  from  the  40th  Psalm.  Per- 
haps I  should  explain  that,  during  a  brief 
part  of  my  eaidy  life  (thank  God  it  ivas 
brief),  I  was  attracted  by  (at  that  time) 
popular  skeptics,  agnostics,  etc.  After  I 
left  that  crowd  I  one  day  had  a  talk  with 
a  young  man  of  much  ability  who  had  been 
flattered  because  he  spoke  and  even  wrote 
some  very  plausible  things  against  the 
Bible.  I  finally  induced  him  to  go  "  just 
once  "  to  our  prayer-meeting.  After  sev- 
eral fine  testimonies  from  young  converts 
I  was  a  good  deal  worried  when  lie  arose  to 
speak.  He  apologized,  saying  he  was  very 
likely  out  of  ]ilace,  as  he  was  not  prepared 
just  then  even  to  accept  Christianity;  but 
tliat  there  was  one  "  testimony  "  he  could 
honestly  give,  and  that  was  that  "skepticism 
and  infidelity  are  the  most  unsatisfactory 
things  the  world  has  ever  produced."  I 
found  it  so,  and  it  was  at  this  time. the  dear 
Saviour  found  me  and  "  bvouglit  me.uji  out 
of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay,  *  set 


my  feet  upon  a  rock  and  estal)lished  my  go- 
ing." Yes,  jjraise  the  Lord,  "  he  put  a  new 
song  in  ray  mouth  "  in  place  of  the  old 
"  doggerels."  Shall  we  not  all  join,  not 
only  in  singing  but  helping  to  bring  about 
"  the  whole  wide  world  for  Jesus?" 


*Some  of  you  may  be  inclined  to  think  I  exag- 
gerate about  being  in  "  a  horrible  pit  "  and  "  in 
the  miry  clay;"  but  Mrs.  Root  could,  if  she  would, 
assure  you  there  is  no  fiction  about  it,  for  .she  will 
remember  it  to  the  last  day  of  her  life. 


BEE  CULTURE  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  KINDRED  INDUSTRIES 
IN  FLORIDA. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Florida 
Grower  for  Nov.  10,  1917. 

My  good  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Florida  Grower, 
has  asked  me  to  write  something  about  bee  culture 
in  Florida.  Perhaps  in  beginning  I  might  speak  of 
the  kindred  industry  of  poultry-keeping.  Years  ago 
I  overheard  a  young  kid  say  to  the  proprietor  of  a 
general  store  isomething  like  this: 

"Mr.  T  ,  if  you  did  not  have  to  pay  any  money 
for  the  good.s  you  keep  in  your  store,  wouldn't 
storekeeping  be  just  fun?" 

The  storekeeper  grinned ;  I  do  not  quite  remember 
what  answer  he  gave  the  urchin ;  but  I  have  often 
thought  of  it  .since,  especially  since  the  "high  cost 
of — chicken  feed." 

At  my  winter  home  in  Bradentown  I  have  of 
late  done  more  with  chickens  than  with  bees,  and 
I  suppose  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  just  now 
are  thiiikiug  it  would  be  rare  fun  to  keep  a  lot  of 
chickens  if  it  did  not  take  so  much  "good  money" 
to  buy  the  feed.  When  I  spent  my  winters  on  the 
island  of  Osprey  there  was  one  man  on  the  island 
who  kept  something  like  a  dozen  chickens,  and  he 
never  fed  them  anything — did  nothing  but  just 
gather  the  eggs.  The  small  number  of  chicken.s 
went  over  to  the  Gulf  Beach  after  animal  food, 
then  rambled  over  the  island  for  what  else  they 
needed  to  make  iip  a  "  balanced  ration."  Year 
after  year,  winter  and  summer,  he  did  nothing  but 
gather  the  eggs ;  but.  of  course,  he  did  not  keep 
very  many  fowls.  Where  the  number  kept  is  just 
sufficient  to  supply  a  fa*iily  with  eggs,  and  they 
are  fed  from  the  scraps  from  the  table,  such  people 
know  very  little  about  the  expense  of  keeping  lay- 
ing hens  by  the  hundreds  or  thousands.  You  may 
suggest  that  the  poultry  man  may  grow  his  own 
grrain,  even  down  in  Florida;  bait  this  does  not  make 
it  very  much  better,  for  I  saw  a  statement  in  one 
of  the  poultry  journals  quite  recently  to  the  effect 
that  the  grain  they  had  been  feeding  to  their  chick- 
ens would  have  brought  more  money  on  the  market 
than  the  eggs  and  chickens  that  had  been  sold.  In 
an  interview  with  a  poultryman  of  our  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station  he  said  I  was  entirely  right,  and  that 
unless  grain  came  down  or  eggs  went  iip  it  would  be 
almost  an  impossibility  to  get  out  whole,  and  the 
person  who  undei takes  to  keep  poultry  by  the  hun- 
dreds and  hire  help  to  care  for  them  will  be  almost 
sure  to  sink  monoy. 

Now,  if  you  choose,  let  us  take  up  bee  culture. 

Bees,  if  prudently  managed,  almost  fill  the  bill 
as  presented  by  that  yoimgster  to  the  storekeeper 
You  do  not  have  to  buy  grain,  and  you  really  do 
not  have  to  buy  feed  of  any  sort.  Of  course,  if  a 
bad  season  should  occui',  and  you  have  not  kept 
reserve  "slabs"  of  honey  in  the  shape  of  capped 
and  sealed  frames  of  comb,  you  may  have  to  buy 
sugar,  and  that,  too,  is  away  up.  We  have  in  Me- 
dina at  i)resent  writing  a  large  number  of  colonies, 
and  more  honey  on  the  first  day  of  September  than 
they  will  in  all  probability  need  for  the  winter.  Soine 
of  the  younger  members  of  our  firm  \\ero  talking 
alout  extracting  honey  and  selling  it,  because  the 
l)ricc  of  honey  is  also  away  up,  and  then  buying 
sugar  to  feed  if  feeding  should  happen  to  be  needed. 

I  said,  "  No,  no,  boys  I     Save  what  honey  there  is 
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right  in  tho  com))  for  any  ])f>ssibl6  emergency,  for 
there  is  no  easier,  quicker,  and  safer  way  of  feedin;,- 
bees  that  are  short  of  stores  than  to  give  them 
sealed  stores  of  lioney  " 

I  think  the  boys  did  not  do   any  extracting. 

Langstroth  lajs  strong  emphasis  on  such  advice 
in  his  book  published  over  fifty  years  ago.  Combs 
of  sealed  honey  are  the  "sheet-anchor"  pf  success- 
ful beekeeping.  They  are  like  )noney  in  the  bank, 
or  even  better.  They  can  be  given  to  a  colony 
short  of  stores  very  easily.  There  is  no  robbing, 
and  no  unsea-sonable  disturbance  such  as  liquid 
foedirg  causes.  Anotlier  thing,  those  new  in  bee- 
keeping and  who  have  not  experimented  as  I  have 
in  years  past,  will  find  it  difficult  to  say  how  many 
pounds  of  liquid  feed,  honey,  or  su^ar  syrup,  must 
bo  fed  to  get  the  spme  number  of  pounds  sealed 
up  in   the  co'nbs. 

O'lr  President  and  his  cabinet  have,  as  you 
probably  all  Know,  urged  beekeeping  just  now  in 
order  that  honey  nay  take  the  place  of  sugar  more 
largely.  "  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  nothing  be 
lost  "  seems  to  bo  the  slogan  as  I  write. 

Well,  now,  there  are  tons  and  ton>s  of  honey 
goin^  to  waste  all  over  Florida  oecanse  of  the  lack 
of  bees  to  gather  it ;  and  after  you  once  get  a  start 
thqre  is  nothing  to  be  bought  in  tho  shape  of  high- 
priced  grain  or  any  other  feed.  Tho  day  of  patent 
hives  has  gone  by.  All  you  need  to  buy  is  cheap, 
simple  hives  and  give  the  bees  a  home.  Of  course 
the  amount  of  honey  you  get  will  depend  a  good 
deal  on  the  season  and  the  locality;  but,  my  dear 
friend,  it  depends  ever  so  much  more  on  the  man 
or  woman  who  is 'the  owner  of  the  bees.  In  the 
height  of  my  enthusiasni,  when  I  was  deep  in  the 
studias  of  the  potssibilitii's  of  be<>  culture,  years  ago, 
I  secui'ed  a  barrel  of  honey  from  a  single  colony 
of  bees  in  just  one  summer,  but  to  do  it  I  bent 
every  energy  and  left  no  stono  unturned  to  have 
everything  ,iust  right.  Of  course  there  Avas  a  tre- 
mendous flow  of  honey  that  lasted  a  long  while,  dur- 
ing that  Slimmer  of  1868.  One  single  colony,  mind 
you,  did  this.  When  I  reported  in  our  county 
paper  vv^hat  I  had  done,  an  old  man  who  had  about 
a  hundred  colonies  in  box  hives  said  it  was  an  im- 
possibility— that  T  deliberately  falsified  or  else  1 
had  gone  crazy.  When  I  took  th3  old  gentleman 
by  the  arm,  however,  ;,nd  led  him  to  my  apiarj' 
and  showed  him  a  colony  of  bees  suspended  on  a 
spring  scale  M-ith  a  dial  like  those  you  have  seen  in 
tho  meat  market,  he  was  obliged  to  own  up  and 
apologize.  I  made  him  sit  down  by  the  hive  and 
watch  tho  pointer  of  the  scale,  with  watch  in  hand, 
to  see  how  many  pounds  they  would  probably  bring 
in  in  a  day.  If  I  remenber  correctly,  over  on  the 
East  Coast,  Florida,  liefoi'e  the  great  free/e  of  year.; 
ago,  a  good-si-;ed  apiary  once  averaged  almost,  if 
not  q'.iite,  a  barrel  of  honey  to  the  hive.  Now  \vhi!(> 
we   sing 

"  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 
shall  we  not  bestir  ourselves  and  be  ready  to  take 
as  a  free  gift  this  blessing  in  the  shape  of  beauti- 
ful, pure,  wholesome  honey  that  takes  only  a  little 
of  our  time  and  attention  to  secure,  without  sny 
regard  to  the  higl;  cost  of  grain  and  eves'  so  ni;niv 
other  things  ?  Can  you  imagine,  my  good  friend, 
any  shorter  cut  between  "producer  and  consurnor" 
than  taking  the  honey  from  your  own  hives? 

A.   T.   ROOT. 


GOATS     ANM)    GOATS'    MILK     FROM     PAR  AWAY 
NEW     ZKALAND. 

Dear  Mr.  Root : — I  have  been  greatly  interested 
in  your  articl&s  about  goats  and  their  value.  Ten 
years  ago  my  wife  was  suffering  with  chest  trouble 
when  the  doctor  who  was  attending  her  strongly 
advised  me  to  procure  a  milch  goat  and  give  my 
wife  the  milk  because,  as  he  said,  it  was  the 
finest   and  best  milk  she   could   get,   and  there  was 


no  chance  of  tubercular  germs  in  the  same.  I  took 
the  advice  and  bought  a  goat  for  which  I  paid,  as 
you  would  say,  about  10  dollars.  As  is  well  known, 
any  one  suffering  from  tubercular  troubles  is  very 
touchy  about  what  he  drinks  or  eats ;  but  in  the 
case  of  my  wife  she  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
taste  and  quality  of  the  nanny  milk.  Since 
that  time  until  the  present  I  have  never  failed  to 
sing  the  praise  of  goats'  to  all  my  friends  and  ad- 
vise them  to  buy  one  if  possible. 

I  have  now  a  good  milch  goat,  two  young  ones,  a 
doe  and  a  buck,  and  also  a  pure-bred  Angora,  which  • 
is  a  beauty.  The  nanny  after  bringing  up  two 
young  kids  until  they  were  over  three  months  old, 
now  keeps  me  supplied  with  splendid  milk.  Of 
course,  living  by  myself,  a  great  deal  of  milk  is'  not 
needed ;  but  for  all  that  I  have  plenty ;  and  when 
my  little  girl  comes  each  week-end  from  her  aunty's 
to  make  a  visit  with  mei  she  dearly  loves  porridge 
for  breakfast  with  goats'  milk  and  honey — two  of  the 
finest  things  to  be  found  anywhere.. 

A  friend  was  visiting  me  the  other  evening  jujst 
as  I  was  milking  my  nanny.  When  I  had  finished 
I  offered  him  a  drink  of  milk;  but  he  said  that  he 
did  not  want  one;  but  as  I  would  not  take  no  for 
an  answer  he  just  took  a  sip  at  first,  then  a  little 
more,  which  was  followed  by  a  real  good  drink, 
after  which  this  remark  was  uttered:  "By  Jove!' 
that  is  splendid.  I  never  thought  goats'  milk  was 
so  nice." 

Mr.  Root,  I  always  read  your  articles  with  pleas- 
ure, and  not  the  least  of  them  are  the  ones  about 
our  friends  the  goats.  Keep  it  going,  because  the 
work   is   good.  S.   RiNAiiDi, 

Kaiapor,    Canterbury,    New    Zealand. 


POTATOES  J^ROM   SPROUTS — SOMETHING  MORE 
ABOUT   IT. 

Our  good  friend  Chalon  Fowls,  of  Ober- 
lic,  Ohio,  clipped  the  following  from  their 
local  paper  and  sends  it  to  us: 

Altho  being  laughed  at  by  a  number  of  her  neigh- 
bors last  spring,  an  Oberlin  lady  raised  a  peck  of 
fine  potatoes  from  sprouts.  During  the  spring  her 
last  potatoes  were  sprouted  and  she  broke  them  oflt 
and  threw  them  awaj'.  Later  she  thought  she 
would  plant  them  and  put  two  sprouts  in  a  hill, 
first  puddling  the  soil.  She  had  twenty  hills;  and, 
altho  the  neighbors  used  to  lean  over  the  fence  and 
tell  her  she  would  have  some  choice  green  vines  but 
no  tubers  below,  she  said  nothing,  but  hoed  her 
rows  and  chased  the  friendly  potato-bug.  No  par- 
ticle of  potato  was  attached  to  the  sprouts  when 
planted.  The  harvest  produced  as  fine  mealy  tubers 
as  ever  grew;  and,  altho  not  so  large  as  many,  they 
^\ere  well  worth  while.  The  lady  says  the  value  of 
the  potatoes  does  not  compare  with  the  real  joy 
she  is  having  in  telling  her  neighbors  how  to  garden. 


Today,  Jan.  10,  our  garden  is  picking  up 
finely  under  the  influence  of  a  warm  sum- 
mer shower.  Three  or  foitr  rows  of  beans, 
a  little  corn,  and  some  egg  plants  are  all 
that  have  entirely  "  gone  dejid."  The 
Chayote  is  starting  up  again  from  the  root, 
in  fine  shape. 


SOME    KIND   WORDS  FROM  A   HOMIC  MISSIONARY. 

T  find  a  chance  to  pass  your  magazine  on  from 
time  to  time  to  others  who  are  interested  in  bees, 
and  hope  to  do  good  in  more  ways  than  one.  May 
God  continue  to  blesfi  you  in  your  work,  which  in 
the  bee  line  is  clean,  honest,  and  upright;  and  I  am 
sure  your  work  for  the  Master  has  been  abundantly 
ble.«sed,  for  he  never  forgets. 

Combs,    Ark.  Rev.   J.   E.   Jeier. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  the  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or   we   will   not   be   responsible   for   errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax    bought    and    sold.      Strolimeyer    &    Arpe 
Co..    139   Franklin    St.,    New   York. 


Small  lots  of  off-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451   Ogden  Ave.  .Chicago,  111. 


FOR  SALE. — White  Montana  Honey  in  new  sixty- 
pound  cans.  Twelve  Dollars  per  can.  Six  pails, 
each  ten  pounds  net  per  case,  $12.60.  Six  pails, 
each  ten  pounds  gross,  $12.00  per  case.  Immediate 
shipment.  B.   F.    Smith,   Jr.,    Fromberg,   Mont. 


Last  fall  Mr.  Smith  asked  us  our  advice  on  when 
best  to  sell  his  crop  of  15,000  lbs.  of  clover  ex- 
tracted honey.  We  answered  him  by  advising  tha: 
he  hold  until  May,  unless  he  got  a  good  ro'ind  price 
for  it  before.  He  could  at  that  time  have  taken 
something  like  12c  per  pound  for  it.  He  held  it. 
At  our  Michigan  State  convention  last  December, 
he  again  asked  what  we  thought  about  the  future 
price  of  honey.  He  could  then  get  17c  per  pound 
for  it.  We  advised  him  to  hold.  He  sold  the  en- 
tire crop  the  other  day  on  board  the  cars  for  18 ''4  c 
per  pound.  Mr.  Smith's  case  is  only  one  in  hun- 
dreds of  cases  where  producers  have  done  well  by 
following  the  advice  of  the  Domestic  Beekeeper.  We 
want  every  beekeeper  who  has  honey  to  sell  to  send 
in  his  dollar  for  the  Domestic  during  1918.  We 
have  the  back  numbers  so  can  begin  your  subscrip- 
tion with  the  January  number,  thus  making  your 
volume  complete.  Do  it  today,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  get  your  dollar  back  if  you  think  you  have 
not   received  it's   worth. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

HONEY  WANTED. — Light  extracted  with  sam- 
ple and  price.  D.  H.  Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

WANTE — -.Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.   E!    Harris,    Morristown,   Tenn. 

WANTED. — To  buy  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber    honey    for    baking    purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facey,   Preston,  Minn. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  oUr  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 

Have  you,  Mr.  Producer,  been  getting  all  for  your 
honey  that  you  could  expect  ?  If  the  price  you 
have  been  getting  has  been  less  than  the  largest 
price  you  have  read  about,  let  the  Domestic  Bee- 
keeper, Northstar,  Michigan,  help  you  dispose  of 
your   1918   crop.      Investigate. 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


BASSWOOD    AND     EVERGREEN    TREES.  — 
Send  for  list.       Hansen  Nursery  Co.,  Niles,  Mich. 

FOR    SALE. — 14    extracting    supers,    10    frames, 
N.  P.     Price  85  cts.  Alvin  Buff,  Frost,  Ohio. 


FOR   SALE. — 70   cages   for  pound  bees.      Cheap. 
Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,   Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — Two-lb.  bee  cages  and  8-oz.  tum- 
blers. Van  Wyngarden  Bros.,  Hebron,   Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — $1,200  for  the  best  comb-honey  out- 
fit in  Central  Iowa.        Box  42,  Colo,   Iowa.  663 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  Tliey  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — Root  6-inch  foundation  mill  in  per- 
fect   condition,    $20.00.      Address 

C.    H.    Cyrenius,    Oswego,    N.    Y. 

PURE    MAPLE    SYRUP.— I    expect   to    ship    the 

same  high  grade  syrup  as  in  the  past.     Order  early. 

C.  C.  Parkhurst,  R.  F.  D.  No.  26,  Garrettsville,  O. 

NORTHWESTERN  BEEKEEPERS.  —  Order 
Root's  Supplies  near  home  and  save  time  and  freight. 
Geo.  F.  Webster,  Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux 
Falls,    S.    Dakota. 

"BEST  QUALITY"  comb  foundation  for  L.  or  H. 
frames;    25-lb.    lots,    Med.    brood,    55c;    light   brood, 
60c.      Pure   natural  beeswax,    not   "Weed   Process." 
J.  J.  Angus,   Grand  Haven,   Mich. 


FOR  SALE. — Hand  printing  press,  full  equip- 
ment, will  print  anything  from  calling  cards  to 
an  auction  bill,  ample  size  for  circulars  of  every 
description.      Write  for   particulars   and  prices. 

A.   J.   Wright,    Bradford,   N.   Y. 

WAR  PASTE  FOR  LABELS  COSTmG  LESS 
THAN  A  PENNY  A  PINT. — Send  25  cts.  for  for- 
mula for  paste  for  labels  that  will  stick  anywhere. 
I\Ioney    refunded    if    not    satisfactorj'. 

Sunnyside    Apiaries,    Fromberg,    Mont. 

FOR  SALE. — 75  comb  honey  supers  complete. 
Nailed  and  painted,  good  as  new,  for  1^x1^x1% 
bee-way  sec.  Price  40  cts.  each.  Will  sell  all  or 
part.     Never  had  disease. 

Noah  Bordner,   Holgate,   O. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — 2,000  4^x4%xiy8  Bee-way  sec- 
tions; 100  regular  shipping  cases  for  same,  with 
glass,  etc.  Root  Co.  make.  Never  been  uncrated. 
Make  best  offer.  300  regular  8-frame  size.  Ship- 
ping screens  used  once. 

F.  W.  Morgan,  DeLand,  Ills. 

FOR  Sx\LE. — One  thousand  bee  hives  with  supers. 
Three-fourths  dovetailed.  Balance  halved  together 
at  corners  and  nailed  both  ways.  Hoffman  frames 
thruout.  We  will  guarantee  them  to  be  sound  and 
free  from  disease.  Will  sell  all  or  any  port  at  about 
one-half  what  new  hives  will  cost.     Apply  to 

The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — 50    to    200    colonies   bees,    preferably 
near  home.  H.   G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,   O. 


WANTED.- 
WANTED.- 


-To  buy  or  run  on  shares,  an  apiary. 
F.    Deiter,    Havlock,    Nebraska. 


-1   to  200   colonies  of  bees. 

Geo.   Peters,   Callicoon,   N.  Y. 


WAJSITED. — Extracting  outfit  in  Al   condition. 
Mrs.   J.    H.    Sitzler,    Ft.   Collins,    Colo. 

WANTED. — 10  to  100  swarms  of  bees,  not  over 
50  miles  from  Bellevue. 

N.  B.  Querin,  Rt.  No.  7,  Bellevue,  O. 

WANTED. — A  two-frame  extractor,  condition  good, 
price    reasonable.      Address 

John    Sills,    Clinton,    Wash. 
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WANTED. — Honey    and    beeswax.      Send    sample 
and  price. 

C.  S.-Fayer,  386  Halsey  St.,  Portland,  Ore. 

BEESWAX    WANTED, — For    manufacture     into 
V/eed   Process   Foundation   on    shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,   Oglen,   Utah. 


WANTED. — 25  to  50  colonies  of  bees,  within  150 
miles,    and   second-hand,    six-frame,    extractor. 

O.   A.    Dugstad,    Spring'  Valley,    Minn. 

BEES  WANTED. — From  1  to  200  colonies,  within 
200    miles.       Also    second-hand    apiary     equipment. 
John  E.  Geiger,  Syracuse,  Kansas. 


WANTED. — ^Powei'  extractor,  brood-foundHxtion 
machine,  10-fr.  queen-excluders  and  5-gal.  cans. 
What  have  you?         E,  B.  Mullins,  Baconton,  Ga. 


WANTED. — To  trade  for  bees,  a  1912  Regal 
auto.      Good   tires,    would   make   fine   truck. 

C.   B.   Landwer,    Delphos,    O. 

WANTED.- — Expert  beekeeper  desires  to  run  bees 
on  shares.     Address 
592  J.,    care    of    Gleanings,    Medina,    O. 

WANTED. — 50  colonies  of  bees  in  10-frame  hives, 
delivery  about  May  1st.  Must  be  free  from  disease. 
Geo.  Herrick,  12110  Parnell  Ave.,  West  Pullman,   His. 

WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  Eastern  New 
York.      Give   style  of  hives   and  price   asked. 

G.  O'Connell,  467  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  ,N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Second-hand     Cowan     or     Root     ex- 
tractor.     Must  be    cheap    and   in   good   condition. 
T.  J.  McDonald,  Blue  Ridge,  Georgia. 


WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  Eastern  Virginia, 
Maryland  or  Delaware.      Give  description  and  price. 
I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — 300  colonies  or  less  of  bees — for 
cash  and  spring  delivery — correspondence  with  full 
particulars   solicited. 

A.   W.   Smith,   Birmingham,    Mich. 

WANTED. — To  rent,  60  acre  grain  and  hay  farm 
to  man  with  some  experience  with  bees.  Good  bee- 
location    and    opportunity    to    right   man. 

W.  A.  Latshaw,   Carlisle,   Indiana. 

WANTED. — Ten  or  twenty  acres  to  work  on 
shares,  in  beans.  Would  help  with  or  take  charge 
of   apiary.      Experienced.      Address 

S.  J.  Wilcox,   121  John  R.  St.,   Detroit,   Mich. 


WANTED. — ^Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,   O. 

WANTED. — To  trade  Edison  motion-picture  ma- 
ehino,  equipped  complete,  for  bees  by  lb.  colony  or 
nuclei.  Or  can  use  typewriter,  graphophone  or  piano. 
What   have   you   to   trade  ?      Write 

Eddie  Holt,  Westby,  Wis.,  Rt.  3,  Box  95. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED.— Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Would  you  like  to  receive  four  or  five  dollars  per 
hundred  more  for  your  1918  crop  of  honey  than  the 
big  buyers  will  offer  you?  Tlie  Domestic  Beekeeper, 
which  will  cost  you  but  $1  per  year,  will  show  you 
how.  This  is  no  guesswork,  we  have  done  this  very 
thing  with  hundi'eds  of  our  subscribers  on  their 
1917  crop,  and  are  willing  to  do  the  same  by  others. 
You  will  make  your  greatest  1918  mistake  if  you 
do  not,  every  one  of  you,  investigate  the  work  the 
Domestic  Beekeeper  is  doing  for  its  subscribers, 
along  the  line  of  buying  and  selling  for  them. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
AuTO^toBII,E  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  illus- 
trated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"  Trouble  Department  "  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gaso- 
line-engine repairs.  $1  per  year.  15  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,    Hartford,    Conn. 


POULTRY 


White  and  Bufif  Wyandottes,  White  Rocks  and 
dark  Cornish.  Selected  pens  mated  with  cocks  and 
cockerels  of  exquisite  shape  and  color.  Mating  list 
ready.      Write.  Joseph    Cox.    Valencia,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
hatching  eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  15.  My  birds  are 
bred  from  Chicago  winners.  C.  R.  Zimmerman, 
115  W.  Garfield  Ave.,   Swanton,   Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 

In    healthy    Oregon;    20    acre   alfalfa   ranch;    100 
colonies   bees:    good   house;    $2,500.00. 
871  Box    422,    Hermiston,    Ore. 

FOR  SALE.^ — Village  home  with  plenty  of  fruit, 
fully  equipjjed  apiary.     Write  if  interested. 

Clover   Valley   Apiary.    N.    H.    Wilson,    Derby,    Vt. 

FOR  SALE. — Fourteen  acres — Bee,  fruit,  poultry 
farm  on  interurban  near  Ypsilanti  and  Ann  Arbor. 
Particulars   for  return   postage. 

Edwin  Ewell,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C,  W.  VA.,  and  Ohio  farms  at 
$15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  values  for  the 
price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools  and  transpor- 
tation. Good  land  and  neighbors.  Write  P.  H. 
LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W.  Ry.,  246  Arcade, 
Roanoke,  Va. 

FINE  CHANCE  IN  COLORADO !  My  home  and 
apiary  on  Lincoln  Highway,  in  Platte  River  Valley, 
35  miles  north  of  Denver,  edge  of  village  of  500, 
fi-ve-room  cottage,  3  lots,  soft  water,  50  colonies  bees, 
lots  of  supers  and  supplies.  Good  market  right  at 
home.  $1,500  takes  all,  part  time.  Will  stand 
closest    investigation. 

N.  L.  Henthorne,  Platteville,  Colo. 


A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.    Ry.,    1927   Railway   Exchange,    Chicago. 

Do  yon  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made  ?  Tlie  South's  great  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  makes  it  the  most 
profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is  the  place 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  production  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  variety  of  forage  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  locations,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25 
an  acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will  give 
the  highest  profits.  M.  V.  Richards,  Commissioner, 
Room  27,  Southern  Railway  System,  Washington, 
D.    C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest   Italian  queens.     Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    1159    DeWolf  St.,   Vincennes,   Ind. 
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^^^len  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELP'S.     Try  one  and 
you   will   be   eonvinced.  C.    W.   Phelps   &   Son. 


Well-bred  bees  and   queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
•J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 


FOR.  SALE. — Cheap,  5  colonies  of  Italian  bee«,  5 
empty  liives.     T.  H.  Hansen,  Rt.  6,  Janesville,  Wis. 

FOR    SALE. — Bees,    queens,    and   honey    in   their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

Italian   queens,    and   bees   by   the  pound,    for   sale 
early.  H.   E.   Graham,   Gause,   Te.xas. 


FOR   SALE. — 1918    Golden   Italian   queens;    price 
list  free.     Write  E.   E.   Lawrence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.     Try  one  and 
be    convinced. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  northern-bred  3-banded  Italian  queens. 
•June    1,"  untested,    $1.00    each;    $9.00   per   doz. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Mott's  Strain  of  Italian  queens. 
Plans,  "How  to  Introduce  Queens  and  Increase," 
25  cts.  E.  E.   Mott,   Glenwood,   Mich. 


"SHE     SUIT    ME"     Italian    queens;     $1.00    from 
May   15th  to   Oct.   15th. 

Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

Vigorous  prolific  Italian  queens,   $1 ;    6,   $5  ;   June 
1.      My   circular   gives   best   methods   of   introducing. 
A.  V.  Small,  2302  Agency  Road,  St.  Joseph,  Ma. 


Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts.;  6  for  $4.25;  $8.25  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259   Robinson   St.,    Binghamton,   N.   Y. 


QUEENS     and     bees     by     the     pound:       Goldien 
Italians,    Imported    Blue    Ribbon    strain — the    kind 
that  gets  results,  ready  Mav  10th.     Write  for  prices. 
J.  W.  Rice,  Port  Smith,  Ark. 

FOR   SALE. — First  class  Italian  queens  and  bees 
in    season.      Send    for    price    list.      Bees    free    from 
disease,   safe  ai'i'ival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 
M.    Bates,    Greenville,   Ala.,    R.   4. 


BREEDING  QUEENS.— Ihave  a  fewextra  choice 
Italian  breeders  for  spring  delivery.  Price  $5.00 
each. 

J.  E.  Wing,   155  Schiele  Ave.,   San  Jose,   Cal. 


One  or  two  hundred  colonies  of  bees  on  wired 
frames.  Free  from  disease,  to  ship  north  May  1st. 
Could   use   nuclei   in   the   Southern    States. 

W.    L.    Coggshall,    Bradentown,    Fla. 

FOR  S.VLE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;   6  for  $5.  Wm.   S.   Barnett,   Barnetts,  Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of    larger    quantities. 

W.   W.   Talley,   Greenville,   Ala.,    Rt.   4. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEEA^S. — Three  banded  and 
goldens  and  Belgian  hares.  Tested  queens  $2.00  by 
return  mail.      Send  for  price  list. 

M.   F.   Perry,    Bradentown,   Fa. 

Golden  Italian  queens  bred  strictly  to  produce 
Golden  Bees  of  the  best  honey-gathering  strain. 
Untested,  each  $1.00;  6.  $4.25;  12,  $8.25:  100, 
$60.00.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.   J.   Pfeiffer,    Route  A,    Los   Gatos,    Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — I  still  have  for  sale  some  of  the. 
high  grade  Italian  bees  I  advertised  in  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Gleanings  a  year  ago.  They  are  in 
good  eight-frame  hives.  Price  with  one  super, 
$5.00.  Still  too  many  bees  in  town,  reason  f.)r 
selling.  G.   F.   Schilling,    State  Center,   Iowa. 


FOR  S.VLE. — Not  being  able  to  properly  care  for 
all  my  bees,  will  sell  100  colonics.  Free  from  all 
disease.      Wintering'  fine   in   cellar. 

D.   W.  Trescott,  Conesus,  N.  Y. 

We  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  bees  and  3- 
banded  Italian  queens  for  sale,  April  1st  delivery; 
safe  arrival  graranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A. 
Jones  &   Son,   Hope  Hull,   Montgomery  Co.,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev  gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00    to    $10.00. 

J.    B.    Brockwell,    Barnetts,    Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathei'ing  strain  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival  and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.   T.    Perdue,   Ft.    Deposit,    Ala. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Tlie  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five,  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  June. 
Orders  filled  on  time  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Yours  for  more  honeJ^ 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Queen  Breeder,  Rockton,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $4.25;  per  dozen, $8. 25;  50, 
$32.50;  $60.00  per  100.  Tested  queens,  $1.50;  1 
frame  nucleus,  no  queen,  $1.25;  2  frame,  $2.25; 
3    frame,    $3.00;    breeders,    $5.00    and   $10.00. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  54  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for   bees   early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 


GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — Queen 
nucleus  and  bees  by  the  pound.  We  receive  hun- 
dreds of  testimonials  annually,  ^^Tite  for  list.  Un- 
tested queens  each,  $1.00 ;  6,  $4.25 ;  12,  $8.25,  write 
for  prices  in  lots.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
early   delivery. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

THREE  BANDED  ITALIANS  ONLY;  queens, 
packages  and  nucleus,  untested  queens  each,  $1.00  ; 
6,  $4.25;  12.  $8.25.  Write  for  prices  in  larger 
lots,  also  nucleus  and  pkgs.  Booking  orders  now. 
If  you  consider  quality,  pure  mating  and  low  priie. 
I  am  vour  queen-breeder. 

H.   G.   Dunn,   The  Willows,   San  Jose,   Calif. 


I  can  spare  several  hundred  pounds  Italian  bees 
with  fine  young  Italian  queens,  in  one  or  two 
pound  packages,  delivei^  in  June  and  ordeji'S 
booked  now,  no  deposit  required.  Safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. Price:  One  lib.  pkg.  and  queen,  $3.00; 
ten  or  more,  $2.80  each.  One  2-lb.  pkg.  and  queen, 
$4.50;   ten  or  more,   $4.20.. 

J.   B.   Hollopeter,   Rockton,   Pa. 


FOR  SALE. — April  the  15th  is  the  date  on  which 
we  can  ship  you  the  best  three-banded  bees  and 
queens  on  the  market ;  we  have  been  in  the  bee 
business  continually  for  twenty-four  years  and  have 
been  striving  to  secure  the  best  three-banded  bees 
which  money  could  buy  and  skill  produce,  all  these 
years.  Judging  from  the  many  letters  we  have 
received  from  satisfied  customers,  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  our  ef¥orts.  We  believe  we  can  furnish 
you  with  the  best  honey-gatherers  to  be  found  any- 
where. You  will  find  our  nuclei  better  filled  with 
bees  and  brood  than  any  other  nuclei  you  can  buy. 
All  our  bees  are  on  .s'tandard,  wired,  Hoffman 
frames;  full  sheets  of  foundation.  File  jour  orders 
now,  sending  money  when  you  want  the  bees  shipped. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  We  quote 
you  without  queen,  as  follows:  Three-frame  nuclei, 
$2.50:  two-frame  nuclei,  $2.00;  one-frame  nuclei. 
$1.50 ;  three  pounds  bees,  $3.50 ;  two  pounds  bees, 
$2.50;  one  pound  bees,  $1.75.  If  queen  is  wanted 
with  bees  add  price  of  queen  wanted.  Young,  un- 
tested queens,  75  cts.;  young,  tested  queens,  $1.00. 
The  Hyde   Bee  Company,   Floresville,   Texas. 
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FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  which  pro- 
duce gentle  vellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known."  Untested  $1.00;  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flower  Apiaries,  So.  Trust  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  hees  in  8  and  10  fr.  hives, 
Hoffman    and    Danz.    frames    wired,    full    sheets    of 
foundation;    also   1,    2   and  3   fr.    nuclei. 
Henry   Shaffer,   2860  Harrison  Ave.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

QUEENS. — We   are   breeding'  from  the  best  Ital- 
ian stock.      Untested,   $1.00;   select  untested,   $1.50; 
tested,    $2.00.      We  have  been   breeding   queens   for 
more  than  20  years.      We  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
E.  A.   Simmons,   Greenville,  Ala. 

Are  you  keeping  well  posted  on  the  crop  condition 
and  price  prospects  for  your  1918  crop  of  honey? 
If  not.  you  should!  The  Domestic  Beekeeper,  North- 
star,  Michigan,  will  keep  you  posted  on  crop  condi- 
tion and  price  prospects  as  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Chicago  North-western  association. 
This  committee,  thru  the  Domestic  Beekeeper,  saved 
producers  a  half  million  dollars  on  their  1917  crop 
of  honey  and  expect  to  do  even  better  on  their 
1918  crop.  Are  you  one  who  are  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  opportunity  never  before  offered  to  se- 
cure all  your  crop  of  honey  is  worth?  This  oppor- 
•tunity   is  worth  investigating. 

rilMIIIMIIItllllMIIIMIIIMIIINIII 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — A    man    to    work    with   bees    for    the 
season  of  1918 — one  who  has  had  some  experience. 
Alex  Adams,   Greeley,   Colo.,   Rt.  No.   2. 

HELP  WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  to  help 
care  for  six  hundred  colonies  bees,  extracted  honey. 
Will  pay  good  man  $100.00  month. 

Idaho  Honey  Producers  Ass'n,  Idaho  Palls,  Idaho. 

WANTED. — Single  man,  47,  will  buy,  lease  or 
work  bees  on  shares  or  salary.  Experienced  in  queen 
rearing  and  all  branches  of  apiculture.      Address 

Audubon  Johnson,  1925  Monroe  St.  Toledo,  O. 


WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees  the  coming 
season.  Address,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages, 
we  to  furnish  board.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 
Billings,  Montana,  Box.  1319. 

WANTED. — Young  man  to  assist  in  caring  for 
600  colonies  run  for  extracted  honey ;  must  have 
some  experience ;  board  and  room  furnished.  State 
age  and  wages. 

B.  B.  Coggshall,  Groton,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  12. 


.  WANTED. — For  the  honey  season  of  1918,  two 
students  of  good  clean  habits,  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Board  given,  and  more  if  conditions  are 
favorable. 

R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED. — A  man  who  understands  manufactur- 
ing of  beekeepers'  supplies,  managing  plant  for 
doing  that  work ;  would  prefer  a  man  with  a  small 
capital  to  invest. 

The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Company,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

HELP  WANTED. — Will  give  experience  and  fair 
wage  to  active  young  man  who  is  not  afraid  of 
work,  for  help  in  large  well-equipped  apiaries  for 
season  starting  in  April.  State  present  occupation, 
also  age,^  weight,  and  why  exempted.  Morley  Pettit, 
The  Pettit  Apiaries,  Georgetown,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WANTED. — Single  or  married  man  above  draft 
age  to  work  with  bees  and  general  farming.  Also 
man  below  draft  age  to  work  in  bees  during  July 
and  August.  State  wages  expected  and  experience  in 
first  letter. 

Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  No.  4. 

WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Truck  used  for  out-yards  and  haul- 
ing. Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 


WANTED. — -A  man  of  some  experience  in  the 
handling  of  bees.  Prefer  him  to  be  under  or  over 
military  age  and  morally  of  good  habits.  A  chance 
to  learn  queen-breeding,  the  package  business  and 
honey  production  with  fair  wages  and  board. 

M.  C.   Berry  &  Co.,   Hayneville,  Ala. 


Wanted. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-business.  Pine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,    or   expect   no   answer. 

E.  F.  Atwater,   Meridian,   Idaho. 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED. — Opportunity  to  learn  queen-rearing. 
Good   habits    and   character.      References. 

Ward  I.  Reed,  Lowell,  Arkansas. 

WANTED. — Position  as  student  helper  in  large 
bee  business.  Have  had  some  experience.  Can  give 
best  of  references  as  to  my  character  and  reputa- 
tion.    Henry  Eggers,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,   R.  P.  D.  1. 

WANTED. — Young  lady,  refined,  educated,  good 
worker,  desires  season  on  commercial  apiary  in 
Southern  States.  Some  knowledge  of  poultry  and 
green    house    work.  954 

R.  A.  P.,  care  of  Fifth  Ave.  Bank,  New  York  City. 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED    .... 

No  additional  fixtures  needed;  unnecessary  to  clip  queens; 
done  solely  by  manipulation.  Successfully  used  for  eight 
years.      For  particulars  address 

Trimble  &  Thompson,  Marion,  Iowa. 


ion 


Vaughan's  Hazel  Size 


OtrM  I  f^TI    fo'^  Early  Green  or  Large  Winter 
J^AV^XL    Onions.     White,  Red  or  Yellow. 
Pint,  30c;  quart,  SOc;  prepaid. 

Vaughan's  Bulk  Seedsof  nevv- 
crop  are  now  ready.     You  can't 
order  too  early  this  year,  many 
are  scarce  and  will  soon  be  gone. 
Vaughan'sSeed  Bookf  orl918 
tells  the  whole  story,  Mailed  FREE, 
.  „  EastandWest.    Largest  growers  of 

Onions,  Cabbage,  and  Radish  have  used  Vaughan's  Seeds 
for  more  than  forty  years.      Write  (or  a  copy  today. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  n^'^y'^^i^^ 


WITTE 

Kcro-Oil  Eiagines    '" 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost  ^  ~ 

Sizes  2  to  22H-P.--SelectyourOwn"- 
Terms  --  Direct-f  rom-Factory  pricLS  Write 
your  own  order--Save  $15  to  S2U0.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bifr  new  catalog,"How  to  JudR-e 
En"lri:23  FREE- by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

193  2  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

luj  J  Empire  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write 
Today 


CHINA 
CEfVIEIMT 

STANDS    HOT  AND  COLD    WATER 


450.000 


zoo  varieties.  Also  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  satnjileblaokbp'-ijes  mailed  for 
10c.  Catalog  free.   LEWIS  R0E3CH.  Box  H  Fredonia,N.T. 
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QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE 

OVER   20   YEARS  OF   CAREFUL  SELECTING  AND   BREEDING 

i i  They  are  bred  from  IMPORTED  stock.    The  very  best  for 

=      riTARATVTFF        ^  honey    gathering    and    gentleness.     They    are  not  given    to 

I      G  UAKA.IN  ItJl,.      I  swarming  and  are  highly  resistant  to  diseases.    Give  me  your 

I      You  take  no  risk      I  order  and  if  after  you  have  given  my  queens  a  fair  trial,  you 

i      in     buying     my      I  3""®  "O*    satisfied    in    every  way  that    they   are    as    good    as 

I      queens,     for      I      I  you  have  ever  used,  just  return  them  and  I  will  send  you 

^      guarantee  every      I  queens  to  take  their  places  or  return  your  money  with  any 

1      queen    to   reach      i  postage  you  have  paid  out  on  returning  the  queens. 

i      you  in  first  class      i 

=       ^        I-.-          ,      1           =  PRICES  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE  15th. 

I      condition,  to  be      = 

I      purely       mated,      i  i                6                12 

^      and  to  give  per-      ^  Untested. $1.00  $5.(10  $9.00 

i       feet  satisfartion         =  Select  Untested. 1.15  6.00  10.00 

;        leci  SaUSiaCllOn.        ^  Tested. 1.50  8.00  17.00 

i  I  Select  Tested 2.00  11.00  20.00 


L.  L.  FOREHAND 


FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA    I 


Queens  g^^g   \^j  ^^^  PoUnd  ^^^^^^ 

Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians.  Tlie  best  of  either.  They  are  hustlers — gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  We  have  added  B.  M.  Car- 
away's queen-rearing  outfit  to  ours;  also  have  with  us  one  of  his  assistants,  so  we  hope  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly.  We  had  fine  success  last  season  shipping  bees  by  the  pound  in  our  newly 
devised  shipping-cage,  a  number  of  shipments  going  as  far  as  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Millis,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  wrote,  "Bees  arrived  in  fine  shape;  not  50  dead  bees  to  the  cag0."  2-lb. 
size.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Reference:  The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  Robs- 
town,  Texas,  or  The  City  Nat.  Bank,  Corpus  Christi,   Texas. 

1  6  12  50  100 

Untested    Queens    .    $1.15  $6.35  $11 .  50  $43.70  $   85 .  00 

Select    Tested    2.50  11.50  20.70  74.75  138.00 

Bees,    lib.   package 1.75  9.80  18.40  74.75  138.00 

Bees,    2-lb.   package 2.90  17.25  33.95  132.25  240.00 

When  ordering  pound  packages  add  price  of  queen  wanted. 

Get  our  prices  on  empty  bee-cages.      Circular  Free. 


NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  hereafter  will  be  known  as 

Nueces  County  Apiaries,  Calallen,  Texas 

E.   B.  AULT,   Proprietor 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best   use  of  hifrh    priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every     seed   piece    in     its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni 
form    depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,  Box  20B,Grenlocli,N.J. 


Does  a  Clean  Job — 
Saves  a  Lot  of  Work 

That's  the  story  of  "SCALECIDE,"  the 
'premier  dormant  spray  It  will  abso- 
lutely clean  up  San  Jose  scale — will  also 
control  apple  canker,  collar  rot,  bud 
moth,  case  bearer,  aphis,  pear  psylla, 
etc.     No  other   spray   will    do   all  this. 

SCALECIDE"  can  be  put  on  in  one- 
half  the  usual  time — a 
great  saving  in  labor 
and  you  get  through  on 
time.  Plea.santto  han- 
dle. Sold  on  Money  „,„,„ ^  ^^  ^^  .■  ^=^ 
Back  Basis.  ttMSM^/f^      *'^  \ 

Send  today  foThnokUt  mMMUMM/ <i   ,.>^ '■"'.i  'i."^ 

A'.),  Ik. 

B.G.PRATT  CO.. 

M'f'g  Chemists 
.50  Church   Street 
Dept.  6        New  York 
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SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  U.  S." 


There  are  thousands  of  beekeepera  who  have  not  ordered  their  supplies  for 
this  season.  The  U.  S.  Government  asks  an  increased  production  of  honey  to 
relieve  the  sugar  shortage. 

The  Kretchmer  factory  has  been  working  steadily  all  winter  filling  its  own 
warehouses  and  rented  storage  space.  A  number  of  our  workmen  have  been 
with  us  for  years — they  know  how  to  make  the  kind  of  supplies  you  want  for 
your  bees. 

As  a  result  of  careful  tests  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years,  actual 
tests  under  all  climatic  and  weather  conditions,  we  make  our  Hive  Bottoms  of 
Southern  Cypress,  the  decay-resistingwood,  the  Bodies  or  Brood  Chambers 
and  Supers  of  Northern  White  Pine,  (it  holds  paint,  finishes  well,  and  does  not 
check  and  split)  and  the  Lock  Cap  Covers  of  California  Redwood. 

If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  of  our  new  spring  catalog,  a  regular  Bee- 
keepers'  Department  Store,   send  for  it  at  once. 

By  all  means  get  your  order  in  without  one  bit  of  unnecessary  delay.  You 
don't  want  to  lose  any  high  priced  honey  this  year  on  account  of  getting  your 
sui)plies  too  late.    If  you'll  mail  us  the   order  Now,  we'll  do  the  rest. 


KRETCHMER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


TANKS        -:-        GRAIN  BINS       -:- 

301  ELEVENTH  AVENUE 


SILOS       -:-       BEEKEEPERS'  SUPPLIES 

COUNCn.  BLUFFS,  IOWA 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  expense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 


or 


IRON  AGE ^c±L'. 

will  help  you  do  this.  Eas  pivot  -s^-heels  and  pangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  orturned 
to  right  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com- 
pact— the  latest  and  best 
of  riding  cultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  Taehinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to- 
day foi  free  booklet. 

Ba{emanM'PgCo.,Box  20D,  Grenloch.NJ. 


ost  Handlantoi'ii 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
1  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writo 
Catalog,   jjje  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


850,000 


GRAPE-VINES 

69  yaheties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog  free.      iEWJS  ROESCH,  Boi  B,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Deiiveredvl'uFREE 

"^  _  T        Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colors 

— y;^^:  imd  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
:__W/"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
.iZT^"^  f ""  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
iW\  log.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
f'»^     fr(im  Chicago  to  your  town. 

2*  30  Days  Free  Trial  frtlt 

"^     bicycle  you  select,  actual   riding  test 

.ill  your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

tieiu  trial  offer  and    low    Factory- 

:    Direct-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 

;     TIDCC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 

■  illbd  single  wheels  and  repair 

t:;:  parts  for  ali  makes  of   bicycles  at 

•  tjhalf  usual  prices.    No  one  else  can 

f^foffer  such  values  and  such  terms. 

I'SEND  NO  MONEY  but  write  today 

tor  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

CYCLE    COMPANY 

Dept.  E153    Chicago 

Inventions  Wanted! 

Manufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
r  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
quested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  free.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor- 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  Attorneys 
Est.  21  Years      427  7thSl.,Washingtoii,D.C.  , 


Hill's  Evergreens  Grow 


Best  for  windbreaks  and  hedges.  Protect  crops 
and  stock.  Keep  house  and  barn  warmer— save 
fuel — savefeed.     Hill's  evergreensare  hardy, 
nurse.-v-grown. Get  Hill' s  free  illustrated  ever 
I  green  book  and  list  of  50  t'.reat  Bargain  Of 
fers— from  $"1.50  up  perThousand.  56  years* 
experience.  World's  largest  growers. Write 
«.  UILLJSlJRSKRYfO.,  Evergreen 

Box    2t62.  Dundee,  Ills.    Specialists.^ 
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FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  not  live  belter  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  healthy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fashioned  sort  you 
can''t  huy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 

APACHE  MILL 


Price  $7.50 


T^l  *  "\/r*ll  Makes  Beat  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
L  Ills  iVllll  Flour.  Rye  Flour,  Chops,  Hom- 
ipy.  Cracks  Peas,  Grinds  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  ©7  CA 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  "IP  •  •'-'^ 
APACHE  GRIST  MILL— Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handmill.      Does  more,  lasts  longer. 

A.  H.  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Inventor 

Invented  1885 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page   156. 

At  noon  pour  the  boiling  potato  water  over 
the  rolled  oats  and  salt  and  add  the  honey. 
When  lukewarm  add  the  yeast  and  beat  well. 
Add  a  little  flour  if  necessary  to  make  a 
batter  as  stiff  as  cake  batter.  Cover  and 
keep  in  a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees 
until  evening.  At  night  stir  in  enough  flour, 
half  whole  wheat  and  half  white,  to  make  a 
rather  stiff  dough.  Knead  well  and  cover 
closely.  If  the  room  is  liable  to  become  cold 
thru  the  night  it  is  well  to  cover  the  bread 
raiser  with  a  blanket.  In  the  morning  di- 
vide into  two  loaves  and  let  rise  again. 
When  light  brush  with  melted  fat  and  bake. 

BYE    BEEAD. 

2  tablespoons  flour  V2    cake    dry   yeast   soak- 
2   teaspoons  salt  ed   in 

1  tablespoon   honey  y^    cup   warm  water 
2%    cups    boiling    potato  3   cups  white  flour 

water  Rye  flour 

2  potatoes    mashed 

At  noon  pour  the  boiling  potato  water 
over  the  two  tablespoons  flour,  the  honey 
and  the  salt.  Add  the  mashed  potatoes  and 
when  lukewarm  the  yeast.  Stir  in  enough 
white  flour  to  make  a  batter,  about  three 
cups,  and  then  proceed  as  in  the  recipe  for 
oatmeal  bread,  using  rye  flour  to  make  the 
dough  at  night. 

In  either  of  the  above  recipes,  if  preferred, 
the  sponge  may  be  made  at  night  and  the 
bread  made  into  a  dough  in  the  morning. 

WHOLE  WHEAT  MUFFINS. 

1   egS  1   teaspoon    baking    pow- 

der 

1  tablespoon  melted 
shortening 

Vz    teaspoon   salt 


2   cups  sour  milk 

1   cup   white   flour 

IM     cups     whole     wheat 

flour 
1   teaspoon  soda 


Beat  the  egg  well,  add  the  sour  milk  and 
then  the  flour  in  which  the  dry  ingredients 
have  been  sifted.  Add  the  melted  shortening 
and  bake  in  mufiin  pans  about  thirty  min- 
utes. — Continued  on  next  page. 


Full  Values  in 

''falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "  FALCON  "  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  ' '  FALCON  ' '  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  sujjeriority  of  the  ' '  FALCON  ' '  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "  FALCON  "  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote. 


=      Red   Catalog,   postpaid 


Dealers    everywhere 


"  Simplified    Beekeeping,"    postpaid     = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 


where  the  good  beehives   come  from. 
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ROOT'S 

Bee    Supplies 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 
PROMPT   SERVICE 


^mMM 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener's"  big 
question:  How  can  1  proriuce  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  AGE  ^fi^;>f>ou, 

and  Lultivator 


Easy  to  push,  fast,  thor- 
ough. low  in  cost  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertlhzer  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows  Turns  soil  and  cov- 
ers scratch  foods  in  poul- 
try yards  30  other  Iron 
Ajje  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way. 


Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,Boi  20S  Grenloch.N.  J. 


^Sl«*^£k-m    '^  BULK  for  all  who  will 
^>^***  ClCia    plant  liberally  this  spring 

^  -B         CABBAGE,  ONION,  PEAS, 

0€l<eClS   BEANS,    CORN, 

ONION     SETS, 

Highest  tests  for  purity  and  growth^ 
Vaughan's  Seed  Book  for  1918  tells 
the  whole  story.  ]^L^ik•d  FREE  cast  and 
west.  Largest  growers  of  Onions,  Cab- 
bage and  Radish  have  used  Vaughan's 
Seeds  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Onion  Sets,  pint,  30c:  qt.,  50c  prepaid. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE  n^^^i^^"^^ 


Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  185. 

CEREAL   MUFFINS. 

1  cup  white  flour  1   cup  cooked  oatmeal 
V2       cup      whole      wheat     1   egg 

flour  1/^    cup    milk 

4  teaspoons   baking  pow-     1   tablespoon   shortening 
der  Vs    teaspoon   salt 

Add  the  beaten  egg  and  the  melted  fat 
to  the  cooked  oatmeal.  Beat  thoroly  and  add 
the  milk.  Then  add  the  dry  ingredients  in 
which  have  been  sifted  the  baking  powder 
and  salt  and  again  beat  well.  Bake  in  oiled 
muflin  pans  about  thirty  minutes.  As  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  oatmeal  may  vary 
you  may  need  more  or  less  flour. 

CONSERVATION   CRACKERS   TO  ACCOMPANY 
SOUP    OR    SALAD. 

Vs    cup    cornmeal  1   teaspoon   salt 

V2    cup    wheat   flour  3   tablespoons    milk 

2  tablespoons    shortening     Grated  cheese 

Sift  flour,  meal  and  salt  and  cut  the  fat  in 
with  two  knives.  Add  enough  milk  to  make 
a  dough,  roll  out  very  thin,  cut  out  and  bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  golden  brown.  Sprinkle 
a  little  grated  cheese  over  the  top  and  put 
back  into  the  oven  until  the  cheese  melts. 

BAKED    HONEY    CUSTARD. 

1/3   cup   honey  V2    teaspoon     nutmeg     or 

3  eggs  cinnamon 

2   cups    scalded    milk  %    teaspoon   salt 

Beat  the  eggs  slightly,  add  the  honey  and 
then  the  spice  and  salt.  Pour  the  hot  milk 
over  slowly,  stirring  constantly.  Bake  in 
cups  in  a  pan  of  water. 

HONEY    PICKLE    FOR    HAM. 

(Rural  New  Yorker.) 

4  pounds   coarse   salt  2  pounds  honey 
1   ounce  saltpetre  2   gallons  water 

liCt  the  brine  stand  for  24  hours,  then  im- 
merse the  meat  in  it  and  let  it  stay  in  pickle 
sis  weeks.  This  is  said  to  be  a  favorite 
recipe  in  France. 

All  measurements  level. 


VI  CKS 

,°A^§g^^L  GUIDE  r^8 


ITS  FREE  ^^  Several  New  Features.'^  WRITE  TODAY 
Based  on  our  experience  as  the 
oldest  mail  order  seed  concern  and  largest^ 
growers  of  Asters  and  other  seeds  in  America. 
500  acres  and  12  greenhouses  In  best  seed  grow- 
ing section.  Our  Guide  Is  lull  of  helpful  informa- 
tion about  planting,  etc.  — an  invaluable  aid  to  a 
successful  garden.  Illustrates  and  describes  leading 
Vegetables,  Flowers,  Farm  Seeds,  Plants  and  Fruits. 
WithourGuide,  the  best  we  have  issued,  we  will  gladly 
include  interesting  booklet,  "A  Liberty  Garden." 
Both  are  absolutely  free. 
Send  for  your  capics  today,  before  you  forget. 

jrA.iviE:s  vicK's  sorsiis 

33  Stone  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
The  Flower  City 


SWEET  CLOVER 

BIGGEST  MONEY  MAKER   KNOWN— INVESTIGATE 

^The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows.  Superior  to  all 
as  a  fertilizer.  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas- 
ture. Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to 
start,  grows  everywhere,  on  all  soils.  Don't  delay  writing 
for  our  Big  ll(i-page  free  catalog  and  circular  giving  fuU 
particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on  best  tested, 
fruaranteed,  scarified  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 
A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.,     BOX  866,    CLARINDA,  IOWA 
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AROUND   THE   OFFICE 


M.-A.-0. 

I  don 't  associate  much  more  at  all  any 
more  with  A.  I.  Eoot,  so  I  don't.  I  ain't 
savin '  he  ain  't  a  good  man  either.  Just 
so,  he  don't  seem  to  be  hangin'  around  han- 
kerin '  after  my  company  much,  and  I  hain't 
calullated  any  of  the  time  to  let  him  into  this 
department,  neither.  But  if  he's  goin '  to 
tell  fish  stories  in  Gleanin  's,  he  's  got  to  be 
recognized  in  this  department,  I  suppose, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not.  Then  again,  I  asso- 
ciate with  about  anybody  when  it  comes  to 
fish  and  fishin '  and  fish  stories  and  I  don 't 
see  but  that  the  fish  story  ' '  Uncle  Amos  ' ' 
has  sent  ain't  pretty  near  up  to  standard. 
It 's  as  big  a  one  as  my  fishin '  friend,  Ab. 
Lutz,  has  ever  told,  and  he's  been  practiein' 
50  years  or  more  with  some  of  the  best  of 
'em.  Ab.  and  none  of  his  fishin'  friends,  so 
far  as  I  am  knowin '  to  it,  ever  alleged  goin' 
fishin '  with  a  rake  and  wheelbarrow,  or 
meetin '  all  the  inhabitants  of  their  town  to 
oncet,  sufferin '  and  swoonin',  collective  and 
severally,  under  the  weight  of  fish  so  big 
they  couldn't  find  room  for  them  onto  their 
backs.  So,  I  guess  Ab  and  me  and  the  rest 
of  our  fishin '  crowd  ain  't  so  superior  to  A.  I. 
Eoot  that  we  need  feel  he  is  lowerin'  the 
tone  of  this  department  if  we  let  him  into 
it  long  enough  to  tell  a  fish  story.  So  here 
is  just  verbattum  what  he  sent  home,  ex- 
pectin  '  evidently  it  would  get  past  M.-A.-O. 
into  his  own  high-toned  department: 

A  few  days  ago  when  I  an-ived  in  the  suburbs 
of  Bradentown,  I  passed  two  girls  (nearly  full  grown 
women)  carrying  a  pole,  a  girl  at  each  end.  On  the 
pole  fish  were  strung,  with  the  tails  dragging  on  the 
ground.  Said  fish  were  so  heavy  the  girls  stopped 
every  few  rods  to  rest.  Another  girl  about  as 
large  had  a  single  fish  tied  over  her  back,  the  head 
coming  up  near  her  head,  while  the  tail  to  this  fish 
also  came  near  (if  it  did  not  quite  touch)  the 
gi-ound  as  she  walked.  A  little  farther  I  saw  a 
wheelbarrow  full  of  fish,  some  of  them  with  their 
heads  over  the  front  end,  while  their  tails  dragged 
on  the  ground.  The  explanation  of  the  above  is  that 
the  frosts  and  freezes  that  played  such  havoc  with 
our  gardens  made  the  fish  stupid  so  they  floated  on 
top  of  the  salt  water,  where  they  could  easily  be 
"  raked  "  in.  After  I  got  home,  I  started  "  Wesley  " 
with  the  garden  rake  and  a  pail  down  to  the  canal 
at  the  lower  end  of  oiir  garden.  He  soon  returned 
with  quite  a  lot  about  as  big  as  your  hand.  It  was 
a  case  of  "the  early  bird"  again.  Somebody  had 
gone  ahead  of  him  and  got  all  the  big  ones.  Were 
they  good?  I  started  to  say  at  dinner  time,  "they  A 
are  the  best   fish   I   ever   ate,"  but  Mrs.   Root  inter- 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our   section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 


Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Established   1885 

It  will  i)ay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
(^LWAY^  catalog  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


The  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.      Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted    for   supplies   or   cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Momgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 


catalog. 


id  for 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  on  Request  ^ 

1    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Bratt]eboro,Vt.    | 


PA  rpr^lYrrpQ      Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
J\.  1  Il/i  1  1  O      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Chas.  J.  ViUiamson.  McLachlan  Building, 
W  ASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  you  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

31    years'    experience    in    making    everything    for    the 
beekeeper,      A    large     factory    specially    equipped    for 
the    purpose    ensures    goods    of    highest    quality. 
Write  for  our    illustrated    catalog    and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri. 
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I  SIOUX  CITY  I 

I  IS  ON  THE  HONEY  MAP  | 

I  put  there  by  | 

I   Western  Honey  Producers   | 


They  Sell  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

They  Buy  Honey  and  Beeswax 

They  Render  Wax 


Your  Correspondence 
is  Solicited 

Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


1  W 


■i^il'S,  Bee  Supplies  | 


CHARM^S   MO.\DElVG 


I  All  boxed,  ready  to  ship  at  once;  275,000 
I  Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
I  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box, 
I  Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
I  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  I  can  give 
I  you  big  bargains.  Send  for  a  new  price- 
1  list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

1  Will  Take  Beeswax  in  Trade  at 

g  Highest  Market  Price. 

I  Charles  Mondeng 

I  146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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rupted  me  by  saying  I  had  iised  that  expression  so 
often  it  had  lost  its  effect." 

There  ain  't  much  to  add  to  a  fish  story  of 
that  size,  only  it  seems  to  me  dear  old  Mrs. 
A.  I.  Eoot  is  apparently  on  to  "  Uncle 
Amos"  bigger 'n  a  elephant  when  he  gets  to 
talkin '  about  fish  in  any  way. 
»  »  » 

Now,  while  I  have  just  had  to  let  A.  I. 
Root  into  this  department  for  oncet  on  ac- 
count of  his  poachin '  on  my  fishin '  pre- 
serves in  Gleanin  's,  I  want  to  clean  up  with 
him  and  get  shut  of  the  subject.  It  ain't 
that  I  want  to  pick  on  him  either.  I  don't 
pick  onto  the  Eoots  any  more  than  just  so 
as  I  can  look  freedom,  free  speech  and  the 
American  flag  in  the  face  without  blushin'. 
The  Eoots  are  ambushed  along  my  breadline, 
and  I  ain't  much  for  gettin'  disconnected 
with  fairly  regglar  and  dependable  food  sup- 
plies. Old  man  Solomon  was  onto  the  racket 
when  he  got  off  that  one  about  ' '  the  curse 
of  a  poor  feller  is  his  poorness."  He  had 
probably  just  seen  some  one  like  me,  hired 
out,  and  not  any  braver  than  he  figgered  he 
dared  to  be,  but  wantin '  to  be  more  so  the 
durndest.  Let's  see,  tho,  I  was  talkin'  about 
Romethin '  else.  It  was  about  gettin '  thru 
with  A.  I.  Eoot  in  this  M.-A.-O.  dept.  oncet 
and  for  all.  There  is  one  thing  he's  got  to 
stop  doin '.  Anyway,  E.  F.  Holtermann  of 
Canady  says  he's  got  to.  That's  inducin ' 
beekeepers  to  stray  off  into  the  goat-keepin ' 
business.  Holtermann  was  around  the  ofl&ce 
here  the  other  day,  and  I  heard  him  tellin ' 
how  it  had  raised  the  very  deuce  and  all 
with  one  of  his  beekeepin '  neighbors.  He 
said  this  neighbor  was  a  desciple  of  A.  I. 
Root,  and  got  to  readin '  that  goat  stuff  in 
Gleanin 's,  and  went  and  bought  two  goats. 
Well,  this  prospective  goat  millionaire,  who 
was  a  superintendent  of  some  big  concern 
and  generally  away  from  home  at  work  all 
day,  went  away  to  work  one  mornin '  last 
fall  leavin'  his  two  Williams  staked  out  near 
his  apiary  of  which  he  was  awful  proud  too. 
They  were  both  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  top 


i^mOKAGE 

GARDEN  TOOLS 

/  nswcr  the  farmer's  big:  questions: 
Ho.v  can  I  have  a  pood  garden  with 
Ica^t  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
I  nve  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  table  with  least  labor? 

IRON  AGE  ^,Z'^';fSL 

solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  plaeo  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  Fpace.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,  cultivates,  weeds,  ridges, 
etc., better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  bey  or  girl  can 
3h  itand  doaday'shand- 
work  in  6u 
minutes.  30 
com  b  i  na- 
tions.   $4.60 
to    $30.00. 
Write    for 
.„    booklet. 

Bateman M'f 'gCo., Box  20C , Grenloch, N.J. 
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of  one  stake  that  was  driven  into  the  ground. 
They  weren  't  supposed  to  move  that  stake 
any.  They  were  f eedin '  out  around  from  the 
stake,  as  goats  do — nibble  and  pull,  nibble 
and  pull — till  they  got  to  the  ends  of  their 
chains  and  all  the  grass  there  was  eat  up. 
But  they  kept  on  pullin'  after  they  had  got 
thru  nibblin ' — till  the  stake  pulled  out  of 
the  ground.  Then  they  fed  along  peaceful, 
chained  together  you  see,  of  course.  Of 
course,  too,  they  fed  right  towards  the  bees. 
The  devil  never  misses  no  such  chance  as  to 
get  a  goat  pointed  wrong.  No,  siree,  he 
don't.  Of  course,  again,  those  two  goats 
fed  up  straddle  the  first  hive  they  come  to, 
one  on  each  side  of  it,  and  the  chain  twixt 
'em  draggin'  up  to  the  side  of  that  hive. 
Well,  as  them  two  goats  fed  on  past  the  hive 
and  the  chain  tightened  up  agin  the  hive  and 
the  goats  kept  goin '  ahead,  it  didn  't  take  no 
civil  engineer  to  see  that  that  hive  was 
either  goin'  to  stand  up  or  tip  over.  Well, 
it  tipi>ed  over.  Holtermann  says  the  way 
them  bees  boiled  out  has  left  a  record  for 
mad  bees  in  Canady.     He  says  they  seemed 


Eastern  Beekeepers. 

You  will  neecf  supplies  for  the  coming 
season  and  you  had  better  prepare  early. 
Freight  is  very  slow  and  at  the  high  price 
of  honey  you  must  surely  be  prepared.  Send 
us  a  list  of  what  you  want  in  the  bee  line. 
Catalog  free. 

I.  J.  Stringham,  105  Park  PL,  N.  Y. 

Apiaries:  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Positively  tho  cheapest  and  stroneest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  Blobe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  eas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  230  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 

dODM-KANT-KLOG  SPRAYER-i 
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9  sizes  of  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 
or  stops  instantly^saves  solution  and 
work.  Send  for  catalog .  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co. 
^07  Broadway  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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sitfnai  bell  in  the  uftic 
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Lights  the  room 

Calls  the  maid  or  the  nurse 

Calls  YOU  —  and  gets  you,  too 

Calls  the  office  boy 

Reminds   you    of  appointments 

Is  a  perfect  timepiece 

And  it's  yours  for  thirty  days 
and  thirty  nights  trial  on  your 
simple  request,  without  a  cent 
in  advance. 

Just  sign  and  mail  the  cou- 
pon below,  and  we'll  send  the 
Nitelite  direct  from  the  factory 
to  your  home,  If  at  the  end  of  thirty 
days  you  are  willing  to  part  with  it, 
send  it  back   AT  OUR 

?eYir$ff6=  ^iT^^   QUAKER  VALLEY  MFG.  CO 

month,    and  a  dollar    a     Will  and  River  Sts.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

month    for   six    months 

thereafter  -  $7.46  in  all.  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^"  «  i^  ^  "«  ^  ■"  " 

_,  ,       »T-     ..       •      1  Yiiu  may  send  me  direct  from  the  factory  to  my  home  for  30 

Oh,  yes,  the  Nitelite  is  - „...„,,.,  . 

beautiful  as  well  as  use-       siAc'^^rid 

f ul.    The  wood  case  has  I  other JPse  i  wilfr 

a  rich  mahogany  finish, 

9  in.  wide  at  the  base,  I 

and  103-2  in.  high.    It  will  I 

be  an  ornament  to  your  | 

dresser  or  your  mantel.  I 

It  makes  its  own  cur-  I 
rent    and    can    be    used 
anywhere.    The  current  I 


is  generated  by  a  dry  battery  encased 
in  the  clock.  This  battery  under  ordi- 
nary usage  should  last  a  year,  and  can 
be  renewed  at  trivial  expense. 

Safe  delivery  guaranteed.  We 
take  all  the  chances.  So  sign 
the  coupon  today  and  rush 
it  to  the  mail  box. 


days  and  30  nights  trial  a  Nitelite  Electric  Clock  No.  2052.  I  nm  to 
rtaj  nothing  but  express  charges  on  arrival.     If  entirely  pleased  I  will  remit 
—  ■  ■     dollar  a  month  for  six  months  thereafter, $7.46  in  all; 

it  within  30  days  at  your  expense. 


(Write  lural  route  or  street  and  number  he 


nd  state  herej 
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Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    ,     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Established   1899 
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I       Candy    for    Winter    Stores  | 

=           Be  sure  your  liees  have  enough  for  winter.  1 

=      If  they  are  short  we  have  just  the  thing  you  § 

=      want,    candy   in   large   paper  plates   weighing  § 

=      about  two  pounds  each,  enough  to  last  three  i 

5      to  four   weeks,   two   will  go   nicely   on   a  hive.  1 

1      Write  for  prices  also  catalog  of  supplies.  i 

I     H.  H.  JEPSON.  182  Friend  St.,  Boston,  Mass  I 
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irritated  as  agin  the  goats,  and  began  show- 
in '  it  right  away.  That  was  just  where  a 
doggasted  lot  of  stingin'  bees,  knowin '  noth- 
in'  about  goats  and  hot  headed  both  ends, — 
opened  up  the  wrong  package  for  oncet,  so 
they  did.  A  goat  ain't  much  for  turnin'  one 
cheek  to  be  stung  just  after  the  other  one 
has  been  stung.  Not  so  anybody  can  notice 
it  he  ain  't.  He  is  just  as  peaceful  as  any- 
body else  till  he  ain  't  so  and  when  he  ain 't 
he  ain 't  nowise  that  way.  He 's  for  just 
plain  and  unendin'  war  then.  He's  a  good 
shot,  too.  Any  of  you  readers  that's  ever 
been  standin '  Ijack  and  more  to  him  trustin ' 
in  his  peacefulness  when  he  has  suddenly  de- 
clared war  in  his  heart  without  givin '  due 
notice,  know  whether  he  can  hit  a  stationary 
mark  or  not.  Well,  them  hives  was  station- 
ary. The  two  goats,  chained  up  as  they  were, 
began  doin '  team  work  on  'cm,  first  takin ' 
the  one  they  had  tipped  over  and  whose  bees 
had  commenced  the  row.  Holtermann  says 
it  was  just  as  pretty  work  as  ever  you  see. 
They  went  over  the  top  side  and  side,  and 
struck  that  first  hive  with  that  jump-and- 
side-curve  swing  of  theirs  kerphmk!  Well, 
sir,  all  that  was  left  of  that  hive  was  some 
disjointed  boards,  smashed  combs,  smashed 
frames,  foozled  brood  et  cettery,  and  about 
50,000  thousand  of  the  most  surprised  bees 
in  North  Ameriky.  By  gosh,  they  were  sur- 
prised! They  weren't  lookin '  for  no  such  re- 
sponse as  that  to  their  humble  efforts.  They 
never  afore  had  got  any  such  complete  re- 
sults as  that  and  so  promptitudinously. 
Neither  moreover  and  likewise  had  they 
ever  seen  the  game  played  that  way  before. 
They  just  seemed  to  lay  off  and  begin  ex- 
aminin '  one  another 's  stingers  for  each  other 
to  see  if  they  were  real  stingers  any  more. 
But  did  them  goats  hesitate?  They  did  not. 
They  had  enlisted  for  the  entire  duration  of 
hostilities,  seemin 'ly,  and  in  just  plain  busi- 

i:i!iiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii;!iiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiN 

The  Simple  Problem  That  ^  Much    The  simple  problem   (yet  often  | 

A  missed)  that  presents  itseli  to  every  m 

beekeeper  is  the  buying  of  queens.     "Easy,"  you  say,  'any  one  can  do  that."     It  is  true  | 

every    one  CAN  buy  queens;    BUT  DOES  EVERY  ONE  GET  GOOD  QUEENS?    And  § 

if  you  don't.     What  HAPPENS?     Try  | 

Forehand's  Three-Bands  | 

THE  THRIFTY  KIND,  AND  BE  SURE  | 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  select  breeding  makes  them  thrifty,  hardy-  gentle,  and   beautiful.      Ours  are  the  Imported  ^ 

Queens  Americanized.      This  makes  them  light  in  color,  but  they  still   retain  the  fine  qualiiieii   of  ibeir  imported   moth-  ^ 

ers.      We  have  placed  these  queens  on  the  market  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  every  year  the  demand   increases.  ^ 

Doesn't  this  prove  they  are  good  quetns?      Deposit  your  order  now  and  insure  prompt   delivery.      Only  one-fourth  cwsh  ^ 

down  to  insure  you  of  prompt  delivery  and   us   of  your  good  faith.      We  begin  shipping   Ap'il   l^***      We  guarantee  pure  = 

mating,  safe  arrival,  and  satisfaction.  = 
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I  W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS, 


Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama 
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ness  fashion  they  pushed  the  campaign  right 
ahead  to  the  next  hive.  Another  of  tlieir 
side-curve  jumps  right  together,  and  there 
was  more  splinters,  and  another  colony  of 
bees  was  out  of  house  and  provisions  and 
some  disconcerted,  too.  It  was  all  so  sud- 
dent  with  'em.  Holtermann  says  durn  if 
them  goats  didn  't  take  just  20  out  of  them  23 
hives,  one  after  another,  butt-bang-splinters- 
and-honey,  and  would  have  butted  the  other 
three  into  the  middle  of  the  next  week,  if 
the  poor  beekeeper's  wife  standin'  on  the 
side  lines  hadn't  a  finally  stopped  wringin ' 
her  hands  and  moanin'  long  enough  to  send 
a  synipathizin '  neighbor  who  got  on  the 
scene  down  the  road  a  ways  to  a  old  bee- 
keeper for  help.  He  came  runnin ',  a  bee 
veil,  overcoat,  glove's  and  two  pairs  k)f 
trousers  on,  and  finally  got  a  holt  of  the 
chain  that  linked  those  two  earnest,  hard- 
workin'  goats  together,  and  pulled  'em  off 
the  job.  lie  had  to  pull  some,  too,  for  them 
goats  had  got  their  eyes  lit  ujj  with  victory 
and  high  purpose  by  that  time,  and  they  was 
lackin '  only  about  two  minutes  of  showin ' 
some  miscalculatin '  Ontario  bees  what  a 
clean  job  looks  like;  also  what  bees  can  ac- 
complish by  urgin'  goats  on. 

There  ain  't  much  moral  to  extract  from 
this  sorrowin'  scene  except  that  A.  I.  Eoot 
better  draw  in  his  horns  on  advisin '  bee- 
keepers about  goats  too  much;  also  that  it's 
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I      Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  bi;^ questions: 
,  How  can  I  grow  crops  with  least 
I  expense?  How  can  I  produce  fancy 
'  fruit  with  the  least  time,  labor  and 

cost?    The 


Barrel 
Sprayer 


IRON  AGE 

solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or- 
chai-d,  farm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
etc.  Easily  pushed  wher- 
ever wanted  and  operated 
by  man  or  boy.  The  only 
pump  built  of  its  type,  easily 
taken  apart  and  made  with 
renewable  valves.  We  make 
a  full  lino  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklet — free. 

BatemanM'f'gCo., Box  20  F,Grenlocli, N.J. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw,  which  is 
made   for  beekeepers'  use   in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   illustrated    catalofi: 
and   prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


WE  GUARANTEE 

OUR  BEE  SUPPLIES 

WE  guarantee  our  bee-supplies  to  be  of  standard  make,  and  first-class 
material  and  workmanship.     They  MUST  SATISFY  you,  or  we  will 

refund  your  money  without  question. 

For  17  years  we  have  given  this  unqualified  guarantee.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  by  mail  from  us  and  be  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Our  standard  dovetail  hives  are  made  of  clear  Northern  White  Pine 
lumber.  Experienced  beekeepers  know  that  there  is  no  lumber  as  good  as 
White  Pine  for  hives  or  frames. 

We  sell  everything  necessary  for  successful  beekeeping,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  we  take  an  interest  in  helping  our  customers  succeed. 
Our  litetime  of  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  bee  supplies  and  bee  information  today. 


Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Company 

20  Power  Bldg.,  Nicollet  Island,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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about  the  first  time  durin '  all  history  that 
any  kind  of  human — even  the  poor,  down- 
treadin '  beekeeper  kind — has  found  the  sort 
of  occasion  when  he  would  like  to  be  the 
goat. 

I'm  gettin'  so  long  winded,  I  don't  get 
around  to  treat  on  half  the  subjects  put  up 
for  my  consideration  and  reflexion.  I  meant 
to  give  my  friend  (it  ain't  HE  that  ain't  my 
friend  in  his  family)  J.  L.  Byer  a  good  deal 
of  a  discourse  as  to  what  a  feller  is  to  do 
when  he  wants  to  do  somethin '  and  daresn  't, 
because  he's  afraid  of  his  wife.  I  know, 
I  do.  He's  come  to  the  head  fountain  source 
of  information  exactly  for  instruction  con- 
cernin'  this  dangerous  topic.  No  man  livin' 
is  better  authority  than  a  man  who  loves 
fishin'  and  whose  wife  don't  but  does  love 
good  garden  sass  and  industry.  I  shan't 
give  my  treatise  on  "  How  to  Fool  Your 
Wife  ' '  in  this  Gleanin  's,  friend  Byer.  There 
ain't  time  or  space  after  givin  so  much 
to  A.  I.  Eoot  and  two  goats.  But  seein ' 
you  are  thinkin '  along  this  line,  I  want  to 
save  you  possible  complications  by  jest  say- 
in '  this  right  here:  If  you  ain't  good  at 
f oolin '  a  wife,  don 't  try  it  not  oncet  even. 
As  I  've  got  so  I  say  to  my  fishin '  friend, 
Ab.  Lutz,  when  he  comes  along  floiirishin ' 
a  fish  pole  back  side  of  my  garden,  when  I  'm 
hoein':  "  Ab,  I  better  hoe  right  here  all 
summer  than  to  get  caught  lyin '  again. ' ' 
That's  so,  too,  Mr.  Byer. 

*  *  * 

"Being  without  Gleanings  is  like  having 
j'our  wife  away  from  home." — W.  U.  Bleas- 
dale,  Conneaut,  O.  Gosh!  I  wonder  if  that 
feller  Bleasdale  likes  Gleanin 's? 

*  *  * 

I  ain  't  ever  done  anythin ',  as  I  am  know- 
in'  to,  to  Freeman  B.  Eeeder,  of  Shamokin, 
Pa.,  that  he  should  want  to  see  me  all  claw- 
ed up,  crunched  together  and  strewn  round 
promiscuous  all  to  pieces.     Yet  he  sends  this 


suggestion  along:  "1  can't  wait  till  M.-A.- 
O.  gives  that  dear  and  grand  old-young  man, 
Dr.  Miller,  a  most  hearty  shaking-up  among 
the  ads.  of  Gleanings.  I  think  it  would  help 
keep  him  with  us  much  longer."  Yes,  that's 
all  right,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
would  it  be  likely  to  help  keep  me  with  us 
much  longer?  As  I  have  heretofore  said,  I 
would  like  to  see  some  disputatious  sunofa- 
gon  put  on  the  gloves  and  lock  horns  with 
Dr.  Miller.  But  as  for  myself  I  ain  't  a  can- 
didate or  a  darkhorse  even.  I  am  for  peace 
continuous  right  along  with  the  old  api- 
eultural  lion  of  Marengo.  But  I  '11  help 
egg  on  any  rumpus  that  anybody  else  any- 
where wants  to  start  with  him. 


FOR  THAT  WAR  GARDEN 

PROGRESSIVE  [VERBEARING  JTRAWBERRIES 

Plants  set  April  1  have  produced  $1,000  worth  of  fruit  per  acre 
before  the  first  snow  flies  in  November,  Most  bountifnl  and 
desirable  of  all  garden  products.  Introduced  by  us  1913,  The 
most  valuable  of  all  varieties  toda.s'  and  trrowing-  better  every 
year.  Be  sure  you  ^et  the  g'enuine.  100  plants  postpaid  SI. 25. 
OTHER  BEST  VARIETIES— LIST  FREE 

C.  N.  FLANSBURGH  &  SON,  Jackson,  Mich. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  1  grow  crops  with  less  ex- 
pense and  labor  ?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost 't    The 

IRON  AGE 


B  a rrel 
Sprayer 

(horizontal )  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  waaon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pres-sure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
Barrel  Sprayer      booklet. 

BatemanM'f gCo.,  Box  20E,Grenlocli,N.J. 


a^BBafiaa^Bi 


"I  have  grown  Kel- 
lofiTK  strawberries  ex- 
clusively for  the  past 
fifteen  years  and  Bel- 
dom  make  less  than 
$1200  per  acre.  Last 
year  I  made  $1500  per 
acre  from  Ketiogg's 
Everbearing:  S  t  raw- 
berries.  I  visited  your 
farm  last  October  and 
was  convinced  that  you 
do  even  more  than  you 
claim.  Your  straw- 
berry book  has  been 
worth  its  weight  in 
gold  to  mo. " 

W.  L.  FORBES, 
Vermont. 


Thi$ManMade*l500 
Per  Acre  fromStrawbernes 


^  Gtown  the  ''KELLOGG  WAV  l^mM 

Growers  everywhere  are  making  big  profits  from  Kellogg ^^**S^*" 
Strawberries.  E.  D.  Andrews  of  Michigan  paid  for  a  cozy  $4000  home 
from  two  acres  of  Kellogg  Strawberries.    J.  A.  Johansen  of  Nebraska 
made  $670  from  only  three-fourths  of  an  acre. 

Kellogg's  big  red  strawberries  are  the  biggest,  sweetest  and  most  de- 
licious strawberries  grown.    You  can  grow  them  right  in  your  garden  or  back  yard. 

Our  FREE  BOOK  Tells  How 

Get  this  book  and  make  $500  to  $1200  per  acre.    It  tells  how  to  make  one 

acre  do  the  work  of  two  and  all  about  Kellogg's  wonderful  Everbearing  Straw- 
berries which  ;ire  loaded  with  big,  red  berries  from  June  until  snow  flies.  It  also 
explains  the  big  cash  prizes  we  offer  boys  and  girls,  and  contains 

30  Sitawberry  Recipes 

forthe  women  folks.    Tells  them  how  to  prepare  all  kinds  of  .-jtraw-    j 
berry  dainties.     Also  gives  complete  information  about  Kellogg's    "^ 
wonderful  strawberry  gardens.    Write  today  for  this  book. 
It's  FREE  and  postpaid.  A  postal  brings  it  by  return  mail. 
R.  M.  KELLOGG  CO. 
Box40O    Three  Rivers,  Mich 


FOR 
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SPRING  IS  HERE ! 

OEES  have  wintered  better  than  was  ex- 

pected  considering  the   severe  winter 

in  the  north.    The  outlook  is  very  bright 

for  a  big  honey  crop.      Place  your  order  for  supplies 
while  there  is  still  time  to  get  them. 


Root  Hives  .... 

Root  Sections  .  . 

Root  Foundation 

Root  Smokers  .  . 

Root  Veils 

Root  Extractors . 


The  kind  with  the  durable  metal  cover.  Stan- 
dard thruoiit  the  world.  Famous  for  their 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

Made  with  a  shear-cut  V-groove  cut  from 
clear,  white  basswood;  fold  without  breaking, 
highly  polished. 

Made  on  machines  of  our  own  manufacture. 
We  made  the  machines  used  by  every  maker 
of  comb  foundation  in  the  world. 


Most   economical  —  easiest  to  operate  —  last 
longest. 


Made  from  best  materials.     Most  easily  ad- 
justed.    Fit  every  requirement. 

Easiest    running.     Equipped    with    slip-gear 
device.     Friction  drive  for  power. 


Order  Now.    You  haven't  a  day  to 
spare,  if  you  would  be  sure  of  get- 
ting your  supplies. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 

New  York  Philadelphia  Chicago  Norfolk 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles  St.  Paul 

Indianapolis  Syracuse 


IF    IN    NEED    OF    SUGAR    FOR   SPRING    FEEDING 
WRITE  us  AT  MEDINA.      We  May  Be  Able  to  Help  You 


Anticipate  Your  1918 
Bee  Requirements  Now 

Help  Us  Co-operate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment by  Ordering  Your  Bee 
Supplies  for  Next  Season  Now.  .  . 


Transportation  conditions  may  not  permit  of  prompt  shipment 
later  on— Now,  of  all  times,  the  beekeeper  "  SHOULD  NOT 
PUT  OFF  UNTIL  TOMORROW  WHAT  HE  CAN  DO  TO- 
DAY."  You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to  pre- 
pare at  once  for  the  gathering  of  the  1918  crop. 


Have  You  Enough  Hives? 
Have  You  Enough  Supers? 
Have  You  Enough  Frames? 
Have  You  Enough  Sections? 

And  have  you  enough  of  the  rest  of  the  things  you  will  need  ? 


The  Lewis  Factory  is  now  operating  night  and 
day  to  take  care  of  the  season's  demands. 
Help  us  while  we  are  helping  you — Place  your 
orders  now  so  manufacturers  and  dealers  can 
help  their  country,  your  country,  you  and 
themselves  by  preparing  now  for  your  needs. 


The  New  Lewis  Catalog  is  now  out. 

G.  B.  Lewis  Co.  .  .  Mfrs.  Beeware 

Watertown,  Wisconsin 


in 


u;»  ^ 


IVhen  the  Day  if  Done 


niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

1      We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX.  | 

I      Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us.  | 

I      We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us.  | 

I      Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases.  | 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  | 

Leutzinger  &  Lane,   San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  | 

Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

The  WORLD  is  our  market  I 


BETTER  THAN  TEN     I" 
-  MEN  WITH  HOES 

The  BARKER  WEEDER,  MULCHER  and  CUL- 
TIVATOR, 3  garden  tools  in  1,  cuts  the  weeds  under- 
ground and  breaks  the  hardest  crust  into  a  porous 
moisture-retaining  mulch.  ' '  Best  Weed  Killer  Ever 
Used." 

The  BARKER  has  eight  st'^cl  blades  wh'>h  rovolve  asai-^t  a 
statioiiai-y  steel  knife  lunnin':;  .^ast  under  the  surface.  The  com- 
bined operation  of  blades  and  knife  destroys  the  weeds  and  forms 
the  necessary  mulch — INTENSIVE  CULTIVATION.  A  child 
can  operate  it.     Makes  gardening  profitable  and  a  pleasure. 

The  BARKER  is  adapted  to  all  gardening,  in  any  soil,  and 
can  be  used  throughout  the  season.  Works  right  up  to  plants. 
Has  leaf  guards.  Cuts  runners.  Does  far  better  and  much 
faster  work  than  a  hoe  or  wheel  hoe.  Has  easily  attached  shov- 
els for  deeper  cultivation.  Strongly  built.  Pays  for  itself 
quickly  in  bigger,  surer  crops  with  less  worry  and  work. 


Thousands  of  BARKERS  now 
in  use — in  market  gardens,  on 
farms   and   in   cities   and  towns. 


Illustrated  Garden  Book  FREE. 

tells  about  the  marvelous  machine.     Sent  postpaid  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

"Barker  Mfg.  Co.,  David  City,  Neb.  Dear  Sirs: — I  have  re 
ciMved  the  Weedcr  which  you  so  kindly  send  us  for  demonstra- 
lion  work.  T  have  given  it  a  try  out  and  like  it  very  much. 
It  is  the  best  of  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  very  glad 
to  have  this  on  the  Farm  and  will  take  pleasure  in  recommend- 
ing it  10  any  one  who  desires  a  weeder. — T.  S.  Parsons,  Agrono- 
mist, University  of  Wyoming,  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station,   Laramie,  Wyo." 

Scores  of  others  have  written  us  praising  the  BARKER. 

Scud  Xiiii'  for  uiir  free  garden  book  and  factory-to-tiser  offer. 


Barker  with  Leaf  Guard  Attached. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  David  City,  Neb. 


Ai'Dir.,    1918 
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Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 


tion. 


Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for  our 
1918  Bee  Catalog 
now. 


BIG  MONEY? 

YES.     READ  HOW 


If  your  banker  said  to  you,  "Mr.  Brown,  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  at 
$100.00  per  acre,  it  will  be  worth  $2,000.00  per  acre  this  coming  summer."  Would  you 
buy  it  to-day  or  wait — well,  until  later  on?  We  are  sure  you  would  not  delay  one  moment. 

We  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  buy -that  is,  make  $20.o0  on  each  $1.00  invested. 
Buy  your  sections  and  bee-supplies  NOW  for  the  sections  cost  less  than  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred and  next  summer  when  they  are  filled  with  honey,  they  will  be  worth  $20.00 — 
think  of  it,  those  same  sections  that  you  bought  for  $1.00.  The  same  holds  good  on 
other  supplies,  ORDER  NOW  and  tell  your  neighbors  to  do  the  same  or  Mr.  Railroad 
Embargo  "will  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  and  you'll  be  left." 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
U8  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Beeware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


Ti^«  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Pearl  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

'  Quality  Counts  With  Us.' 
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EVERYTHING    FOR 

THE    BEES   AND   ALL 

ROOT(, 

QUALITY 

BUCKEYE  BEE  HIVES 

BEE  SMOKERS 

Warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer. 

We  have  the  kind  and  size  you  want. 

DOVETAILED  HIVES 

SECTIONS 

Eight-frame  or  ten-frame. 

Fourteen    sizes    in    stock. 

EXTRACTING  OUTFITS 

COMB  FOUNDATION 

To  suit  your  needs. 

Weed  process — the  best  yet. 

COMB  HONEY  OUTFITS 

EXTRACTORS 

For  amateur  or  commercial  producers. 

Two,  four,  six,  and  eight  frame. 

BEGINNERS'  OUTFITS 

Beesixax  Wanted. 

With  or  without  bees. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

510  NORTH  CEDAR  STREET 

LAINSING,  MICHIGAN 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 


Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

There  is  very  little  new  to  report  as  to  the 
honey  market.  During  the  last  month  several 
carloads  of  extracted  have  been  sold  on  tho 
Pacific  Coast  at  17i/^e.  Several  carloads 
from  the  Eocky  Mountain  territory  have 
been  sold  to  Eastern  buyers  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  16%c  to  19c.  New  crop  Florida 
honey,  orange  and  palmetto,  is  coming  onto 
the  market  at  16c  f.  o.  b.  producers'  shipping 
point.  The  demand  to  supply  domestic  con- 
sumption is  rather  irregular  and  uncertain. 
The  demand  for  export  is  good,  which  jirob- 
aoly  means  that  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  this 
demand  will  continue  even  at  the  present 
high  prices.  Just  here  is  a  matter  for 
thoughtful  reflection.  It  is  has  been  the 
foreign  demand  for  American  honey  that  has 
made  high  prices — not  the  domestic  demand. 
The  consumption  of  honey  in  America  dur- 
ing 1917  was  not  so  large  as  in  1916.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  trans-Atlantic  need  of 
honey,  extracted  .honey  would  not  likely 
have  gone  above  11  or  12  cents.  This  is  the 
assertion  of  one  of  the  best  informed  honey 
buyers  in  the  United  States.  The  unfortu- 
nate circumstance  is,  that  Americans  are 
not  learning  to  eat  honey  in  these  days  of 
food  shortage  nor  becoming  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  staple  food.  It  is  more  than  ever 
a  luxury — which  would  be  all  fine  for  the 
beekeeper  (from  a  purely  financial  stand- 
point) if  the  war  were  to  last  forever.  But 
it  isn  't  going  to  last  so  long  as  that.  When 
it  ends,  a  readjustment  of  honey  prices  will 
follow. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  be  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher  than 
the  price  paid  the  producer.  The  large  dealers  do 
not  quote  prices  in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely 
to  producers.] 

CHICAGO. — Since  the  weather  has  moderated 
quite  a  showing  of  comb  honey  has  come  forward 
and  the  No.  1  to  fancy  sells  at  25c  to  27c  per  pound; 
eixtracted  white,  18c  to  20c;  amber,  16c  to  18c  per 
lb.,  according  to  kind  and  quality.  Clean,  average 
yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  40c. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,    nis.,    March   16. 


ST.  LOUIS. — This  market  is  entirely  bare  of 
fancy  comb  honey.  Small  shipments  of  No.  2  local 
arriving,  which  sell  from  $4.00  to  $4.25  per  case. 
Very  little  extracted  honey  in  jobbers'  hands.  Ex- 
tracted, amber,  16c  to  18c.  Clean,  average  yellow 
beeswax,  per  lb.,  38c. 

R.   Hartman   Produce   Co. 

St.   Louis,    Mo.,    March   15. 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  are  entirely  cleaned  up 
on  all  grades  of  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted. 
Clean,   average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,   42c. 

Chas.    Munder. 

Philadelphia,    Pa.,    March    15. 


BUFFALO. — No  strained  or  comb  honey  on  this 
market.  No  quotations  available.  Several  inquiries 
for  honey,  but  nothing  to  offer. 

Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y.,    March   15. 


SYRACUSE. — Comb  honey  practically  out  of 
market  and  extracted  pretty  well  exhausted.  We 
have  had  a  very  little  honey  offered  lately  at  practi- 
cally  prohibitive  prices. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  16.  E.  B.  Ross. 


PORTLAND. — Market  is  practically  bare  of  comb 
honey,  with  no  offerings  from  the  producer.  Ex- 
tracted honey  in  fairly  good  demand,  but  stocks  are 
being  cleaned  up.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per 
case,  $5.00;  fancy,  $4.75;  No.  1,  $4.50.  Extracted 
honey,  white,  18c  to  20c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  16c 
to  18c.     No  beeswax  offered.         Pacific  Honey  Co. 

Portland,   Ore.,  March  11. 


MONTREAL. — Stocks  light.  Comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  25c;  fancy,  24c;  No.  1,  22c;  No.  2,  19c. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  21c;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
19e;  in  barrels,  18  %c;  amber,  in  cans,  18c;  in  bar- 
rels, nV2C.  Gunn,   Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,   March  15. 


TORONTO. — Stocks   of   honey   are   practically   ex- 
hausted, and  there  is  really  no  market  at  present. 
Toronto,    Can.,    March    16.  Eby-Blain,    Ltd. 


HAMILTON. — There  is  no  honey  offering  here 
now  and  none  in  stock  except  a  few  10-lb.  tins. 
Extracted   honey,   white,    23c   in   10-lb.   tins. 

F.  W.  Fearman  Co.,   Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Ont.,   March  15. 


CUBA. — Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  barrels, 
$1.80  per  gallon.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax, 
per  lb.,  37  cts.  A.  Marzol. 

Matanzas,    March   10. 


LIVERPOOL. — The  good  demand  for  honey  still 
continues  and  prices  are  higher.  For  fine  extracted 
honey  we  quote  32  cents  per  lb.,  wholesale  price; 
for  retail  quantities  the  price  runs  up  to  48  cents 
per  lb.  The  following'  transactions  have  been  made : 
Chilian,  650  barrels  have  been  sold  as  follows: 
No.  1,  per  bbl.,  $35.75;  No.  2.,  $34.50;  No.  3, 
$33.25;  ungraded,  $28.50.  Spanish,  89  cases  sold 
at  $34.75  to  $35.50  per  cwt.  Jamaica,  50  barrels 
sold  at  $34.50  to  $37.00.  St.  Lucia,  in  tins,  $34.75 
to  $35.75  per  cwt.  San  Domingo,  dark  to  palish. 
$33.00  to  $34.50  per  cwt.  Californian,  amber  in 
tins,  $35.50  to  $36.50  per  cwt.  Beeswax. — Owing 
to  the  demand  for  Russian  being  non-existent  the  de- 
mand for  this  has  gone  off,  and  sales  are  difficult 
to  make.  We  quote  49  tO'  59  cents  per  lb.  Chilian 
has  been  sold  at  $52.80  to  $55.80  per  cwt.;  Jamaica, 
same  price;  East  African  is  worth  $47.50  to  $49.88. 

Liverpool,   England,   F'eb.  6.  Taylor  &  Co. 


U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

(The  prices  quoted  in  this  report  represent  the 
prices  at  which  the  "  wholesale  carlot  receivers  "  sell 
to  the  "jobbers."  Arrivals  include  receipts  during 
preceding  two  weeks.  Prices  represent  current  quo- 
tations.) 

St.  liouis.- — No  arrivals.  Supplies  very  light.  No 
sales  reported. 

New  York. — 1,120  barrels  Cuba  and  44  barrels 
South  America  arrived.  Demand  good,  market 
stronger.  Extracted  honey ;  domestic  yellow,  supplies 
very  light,  21e-23c  per  pound;  West  Indian  light, 
19-20c,  dark  18-19c  per  pound.  Beeswax,  121  boxes, 
92  bags,  70  crates  from  Cuba,  and  38  bags  South 
America  arrived.  Supplies  light,  demand  good, 
market  strong.     Yellow,  40-42c;  dark  38-40c  per  lb. 

Philadelphia. — No  arrivals,  no  demand.  Comb 
and  extracted  honey,   and  beeswax,   no  sales. 

Cincinnati. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Extracted  honey  : 
demand  good,  movement  brisk,  market  strong ;  do- 
mestic dark  amber,  17c;  light  amber,  19c;  orange 
and  white  sage,  23c  per  pound.  Comb  honey:  sup- 
plies exhausted.  Beeswax:  demand  good,  market 
firm,   average  yellow,   43-45c  per  pound. 

Kansas  City. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Practically  no 
demand  or  movement,  market  firm.  Comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey  and  beeswax,  no  sales  reported. 

Denver. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Demand  good,  mar- 
ket strong,'  no  jobbing  sales.  Sales  direct  to  retail- 
ers. Co»nb  honey:  Colorado,  white,  24-section 
cases,  extra  fancy  $6.00.  Beeswax:  receipts  mod- 
erate,  price  to   producers,   38c  per  pound. 

Chicago. — Receipts  and  supplies  very  light.  De- 
mand good,  market  firm.  Best  northern  stock,  comb 
honey,  mostly  26-27 ;  extracted,  mostly  18c  per 
pound. 

Minneapolis. — No  arrivals.  Supplies  very  light. 
Demand  good,  market  firm.  Comb  honey  supplies 
practically  exhausted.  No  sales  reported.  Extracted 
strained  honey,  few  sales  direct  to  retailers,  20c  per 
pound. 

(This  honey  report  will  be  discontinued  with  this 
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issue  until  the  new  crop  begins  to  move,  about  June 
1  )  Charles  J.  Brand, 

Chief    of    Bureau. 


STATEMENT     OF     OWNERSHIP.     MANAGEMENT.     OIECTJ- 
IjATION,     etc.,     of     gleanings     in     BEE     CUL- 
TURE,    PUKLISHED     MONTHLY     AT     ME- 
DINA,   OHIO,    REQUIRED    BY    THE 
ACT    OF    AUGUST    24,    1912. 

Editor,  E.  R.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio;  Managing  Edi- 
tor, H.  G.  Rowe,  Medina,  Ohio;  Publisher,  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co..  Medina,  Ohio.  Owners:  The  A.  I. 
Root  Co.  Stockholders  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
stock  as  follows:  A.  L.  Boyden,  Carrie  B.  Boyden, 
Constance  R.  Bovden,  L.  W.  Boyden,  Mildred  C. 
Bryant,  H.  R.  Calvert,  J.  T.  Calvert,  Maude  R.  Cal- 
vert, A.  I.  Root,  E.  R.  Root,  H.  H.  Root,  Susan 
Root,  H.  E.  Aylard,  Guardian,  Addie  M.  Shaw, 
W.  L.  Shaw,  all  of  Medina,  Ohio,  A.  A.  Bostwick, 
Seville,  Ohio.  There  are  no  bondholders,  mortgages, 
and  other  security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities.  E.   R.  ROOT,  Editor. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  21st  day 
of   March,    1918. 
(Seal)  H.  C.  West,  Notary  Public. 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

=    will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early    ^ 
^    and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  ^ 

I  H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

1  182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  | 

luillll!llli;illllliniinillll!dlll!llli:ill!!IIIIiniIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIIIIII!ill!!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIil!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIi!rt 

~J-Jl.L     X  ILBJM-i 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  2S0  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  E-  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED    .... 

No  additional  fixtures  needed;  unnecessary  to  clip  queens; 
done  solely  by  manipulation.  Successfully  used  for  eight 
years.     For  particulars  address 

Trimble  &  Thompson,  Marion,  Iowa. 

Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Cbas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


PATENTS 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  tile  Power  at  Hall  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  22H-P.--SelectyourOwn 
Terms  --  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order--Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Big  new  catalog, "How  to  Judge 
Engines"  FREE-- by  return  mail,  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 


Write 


_„j.„    IB3J  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
^"""'l  1  » :i2  Empire  BIdg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orcbard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  grow  more  crops  with 
least  e.xpense?  How  can  I  cultivate 
more  acres  and  have  cleaner  fields? 

IRON  AGE ^^il-^,^, 

will  help  you  do  this.  Has  pivot  wheels  and  gangs 
with  parallel  motion.  Adjustable  to  any  width 
of  row.  Every  tooth  canbe  raised,  lowered  or  turned 
to  riKht  or  left.  Lever 
adjusts  balance  of  frame 
to  weight  of  driver. 
Light,  strong  and  com- 
pact—the latest  and  best 
of  ridingcultivators.  We 
make  a  complete  line  of 
potato  lachinery .garden 
tools,  etc.  Write  us  to- 
day for  free  booklet. 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,Box  20D,  Grenloch.N.J. 


^*^''Ll'^■I^^I!"!^J!°L*^"y.^^"!'j^^'"^! 


CHICACSO   HOUSE  WRECKING   CO. 


Quick  action  on  your  part  is  really  necessary  if  you  wish  to 
get  your  share  of  these  unheard  of  savings.  So,  don't  delay — 
sit  right  down  and  write  your  order  now.    Every  offer  below  is 

covered  by  our  satisfaction  or  money-back  guarantee. 

Orde&'  Today  From  This  Bargain  List! 

AJax  high  srade  rubber  surfaced  Roofing;  put  up  108  sq.  ft.  to  the  roll. 

Complete  with  nails  and  cement.  Lot  No.  GC302,  3  ply,  roll  $1.27;  CI  AT 
2ply.  roll$1.17:  1  ply.  roll ^X.Ui 

Rawhide  Stone  Faced  Gold  Medal  Roofing  guaranteed  15  yrs.  <tO  OA 
Rolls  contain  lUi>SQ.lt..  nails  andcemeut  included.  Lot  No.GC3U3.Roll'P^«^*' 

Our  famous  Rawhide  Rubber  Roofing,  3  ply,  guaranteed  for  12  years; 
a  hiffh  grade  coverin(,^  Rolls  contain  108  sq.  ft.,  nails  and  cement  in-  CI  OA 
eluded.    Lot  No.  GC304.  3  ply.  roll  $1.50;  2  ply.  roll  $1.40;   1  ply.  roll  «P A«^ V^ 

10,000  Rolls  of  Extra  Heavy  high  grade  Roofing;  Red  or  Gray  Slate 
Coated,  Rock  Faced.  Brown  Pebble  Coat,  Double  Sanded,  Mineral  CI  QA 
or  Mica  Surfaced.  LotNo.GC305,  roll  lOSsq.ft.  with  nails  andcement  «PA»»'V 

28  gauge,  painted,  2%  in.  corrugated  overhauled  siding  sheets;  $0  C  A 
S^ft.  long.  LotNo.  GC3U6,  100  sq.  ft tf^.UU 

26  gauge  painted  2%  in.  corrugated  overhauled  roofing  sheets,  CO  AA 
Lot  No.  GC3U7.  100  sq.  f t ■ipO.UU 

24  ^auge  Extra  Heavy  painted  2S  in.  corrugated  overhauled  CO  CA 
sheets  for  rooliug  barns,  granaries,  etc.    Lot  No.  GC308,  100  sq.  ft.   S'«*»*»W 

If  you  need  further  information  before  ordering,  send  us  a  rough  sketch 
of  your  building  showing  size  of  roof,  length  of  rafters,  etc.  Mention 
the  kind  of  roofing  you  wish  and  our  low  fro^ght  paid  prices  will  follow. 


HARRIS  BROTHERS  CO., 


Dept.  GC-  294 
35th  &  Iron  Sts.,  ohicago 
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Aprit.,    19  is 


WANTED,  25  MORE  TONS  BEESWAX  for  MANUFACTURE  INTO 


SUPERIOR 

FOUNDATION 

(WEED    PROCESS) 

"B  E  ST  BY  TE  ST'^ 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST 


SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 

OGDEN        -         -        -         UTAH 


We  offer  for  beeswax  37c 
cash  per  pound  F.  O.  B. 
Ogden,  Utah,  or  40c  in 
trade.  Send  it  along. 
Note:  We  also  manufac- 
ture beeswax  into  foun- 
dation at  moderate  man- 
ufacturing charge.  Write 
for  prices.  Your  fore- 
sight now  will  fortify 
you  against  advanced 
foundation  prices  and  de- 
layed shipments  for  the 
season  ot  1918. 
Old  combs  and  Cappings 
rendered  on  shares.  Our 
high  pressure  steam 
equipment  secures  every 
ounce  of  ])eeswax. 
WRITE   FOR   TERMS. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliiiililP^ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii:y^ 


NOTICE 

Beekeepers'  Supplies 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  plant  equipped  wiih  the 
latest  machinery  for  making  supplies.  Write  for  catalog, 
which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January. 

We  Can  Save  You  Money 

no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  order  is.  A  trial  will  convince 
you.     Quality  first 

We  also  render  your  wax  from  old  comb  and  cappings.  Our  charge 
is  only  S  cts.  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.  Our  steam  press  extracts 
every  particle  of  wax  posf^ible  to  get. 

Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  your  wants.  Write  for  catalog  today. 
All  correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 


The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Avoca,  New  York 


l:lllllllli:illlllllllllll!lllilllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllliy^^ 
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piiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 

1 1  Did  You  Get  Caught  1 1 

If  Last  Summer?  || 

I  I  ii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^  I  I 

i  1  r  I  lODAY  is  not  one  bit  too  early  to  order  your  Bee  |  | 

II  J_  Supplies.  If  you  should  wait  until  July  1st,  we  ■  | 
1  i  would  try  just  as  hard  to  handle  your  order  1  1 
I  1  promptly,  but  you  know  what  embargoes  and  freight  ■  | 
i  i  conjestions  mean,  especially  if  you  are  one  of  the  thou-  1.  | 
1  1  sands  whose  goods  were  tied  up  in  transit  last  year  un-  i  | 

I  S  til  the  honey  season  was  over.  I  1 

II  IF  WE  ALL  MAKE  ONE  GOOD  LONG  STRONG  |  I 
I  I  PULL  TOGETHER,  we  won't  feel  like  slackers,  and  |  | 
1  I  after  the  war  is  over  we  won't  feel  like  sneaking  out  of  |  i 
I  1  sight  when  war  times  are  mentioned.  1  1 

I  J  Our  part  is  to  make  supplies  as  good  as  we  can  and  1  | 

II  as  fast  as  we  can  —  your  part  is  to  give  your  bees  the  |  I 
g  1  best  care  you  know  how  to  give  them,  and  to  make  them  |  1 

I  I  produce  all  the  honey  possible.  1  1 

II  To  do  this  YOU  MUST  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  HIVES,  |  | 
I  I  SUPERS,  FRAMES,  FOUNDATION,  EXTRACTORS,  |  1 
I  I  SMOKERS,  PLENTY  OF  EVERYTHING,  used  in  your  |  | 
I  I  work,  and  YOU  MUST  HAVE  THEM  IN  TIME  TO  |  | 
I  I  USE  THEM.  I  I 

I  I  THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  SHIPPING  HONEY  TO  |  | 

I  I  THE   BOYS   IN   FRANCE  —  IT   HELPS  TO   KEEP  |  | 

I  I  THEM  FIT.     We're  trying  to  do  our  part.      Let's  pull  |  | 

I  I  together  and  help  the  iDoys  take  another  trench.    Don't  |  | 

1  i  wait  another  day  about  sending  us  your  order.  I  1 


g  llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll     SPRING  CATALOG  FREE     ||||||| 

I     Kretchmer  Manufacturing  Co. 

M  Beekeepers'  Supplies,  Tanks,  Grain  Bins,  Silos 

I  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 
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Winter  Problem  Solved 

By  Woodman's  Improved  Protection  Hive 

"The  Hive  With'an  Inner  Overcoat"  '''  ''''^ESTs%!^TlRro/mI-fi':Js!''' '''' 


THE  INNER  OVERCOAT  DID  IT.  Without  any  special  preparation  we  have  win- 
tered bees  in  these  hives  without  loss.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  condition  they  are  in, 
when  compared  with  other  styles  of  hives  and  wintering  methods.  The  INNER 
OVERCOAT  is  telescoped  down  ov^r  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the  outer  and  inner 
hive  walls,  when  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  removed  and 
stored  away  in  the  K.  D.  flat.  Not  more  than  two  minutes  are  required  to  pack  or 
unpack  a  hive  by  this  method.  The  INNER  OVERCOAT  affords  more  protection 
thnn  several  inches  of  ordinary  packing  material.  Send  for  a  special  circular  show- 
iiio-  10  largo  illustrations. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES.  Sixty-Pound  Cans,  in  cases  or  in  bulk  are  being  sold 
by  us  at  prices  a  considerable  below  general  market  prices.  Send  us  an  estimate 
of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices. 

Friction-Top  Pails,  any  size  furnished  and  in  quantities  as  you  may  desire.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  tin  can  factories  are  rushed  with  orders,  the  tin  plate  situation  is  serious  and 
transportation  slow,  so  it  will  be  wise  to  place  your  orders  early. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Now  is  the  Time  to 


Prepare 


The  largest  stock  of  The  A.  I. 
Root  Company  goods  are  here 
ready  for  shipment.  It  will  be 
no  use  to  urge  beekeepers  that 
wait  till  a  new  swarm  clusters 
on  a  tree  to  order  early,  but  if 
you  are  in  need  of  goods  next 
June  we  will  ship  promptly  at 
that  time  as  well  as  now.     It  is 

up  to  the  railroads  to  make  prompt  de- 
livery. We  will  care  for  you  the  best 
we  know  how  whenever  you  send  in  an 
order.  Catalogs  for  1918  are  now  ready, 
and  a  copy  will  be  mailed  on  request. 
Better  send  for  one  and  make  out  your 
order  today. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Produce  More  Honey 

FOR  WAR  FOOD 


A  Glorious  Opportunity  for  Beekeeping 


]^EVER  BEFORE  has  beekeeping  had 
such  an  opportunity  to  prove  its  use- 
fulness. Beekeeping  is  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  tons  of  honey  now  wasted. 
Every  beekeeper  must  help,  but  the  com- 
mercial jiroducers  can  do  most. 


^HAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  when  bee- 
keepers are  permitted  to  buy  sugar 
during  a  sugar  shortage  in  order  that 
their  bees  may  not  starve?  Why  do  the 
beekeeping  supply  factories  run  on  fuel- 
less  days?     Honey  is  an  important  food. 


More  Honey  Is  Needed 


T^HERE  must  be  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  foods,  but  the  shortage 
of  sweets  is  especially  acute.  There  must 
be  more  Honey. 

JJOW  CAN  IT  BE  PRODUCED?  The 
Nectar  supply  of  1918  is  still  uncer- 
tain. However,  a  failure  of  the  crop  is 
more  frequent  than  a  failure  of  the  nee- 
tar  supply.  The  beekeeper  must  have 
his  bees  ready  to  get  all  the  Nectar. 

]^0W  IS  THE  CRITICAL  TIME.  The 
good  beekeeper  does  two  things: 

He  has  colonies  strong  before  the  hon- 
ey-flow. 

He  prevents  division  by  swarming. 

^HE  GREATEST  LOSS  is  through  fail- 
ure to  have  bees  ready  on  time.  Now 
is  the  time  to  begin  plans  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  honey-flow.  Delay  may  de- 
crease the  crop  one-half. 


IJ^HAT  BEES  NEED.     To  reach  maxi- 
mum strength  early,  bees  need  only 
three  things: 

Plenty  of  stores. 
Plenty  of  room  for  breeding. 
Plenty   of   protection    from    cold    and 
wind. 

Most  beekeeping  failures  are  due  to 
neglect  in  preparation  for  the  honey- 
flow.  Each  colony  should  have  ten 
frames  of  brood  when  it  begins. 

QTHER  PREPARATIONS.  Buy  or 
lease  unproductive  colonies.  There 
may  be  a  thousand  in  your  county.  Or- 
der necessary  supplies  at  once.  Watch 
for  brood  diseases  this  summer. 

JYJARKET  the  crop  intelligently,  after 
studying  the  bulletins  on  the  Bureau 
of  Markets. 


Keep  More  Bees 


Can  the  Department  help  you?  There  are  several  offices  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  are  anxious  to  help  beekeepers  increase  their  honey  crops  this 
year.  There  are  in  many  of  the  States,  lusjiectors  and  Extension  Beekeepers  who 
are  at  your  service.     The  Department  can    tell  you  who  they  are. 

Keep  Bees  Better 

If  your  bees  are  unproductive,  place  them  in  the  hands  of  a  good  beekeeper  and 
lot  them  do  their  share. 

U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Washington,  D.  C. 


(This  space  doiiatod  hy  The  G.  B.  Tjcwis  Co.,  M\ker.s  of  Beeware,   AVatertown,  Wise.) 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  MEETING  of  the  National  Beekeepers' 
Association  at  Burlington,  la.,  on  Feb.  19-21, 
which  has  now  gone 
The  Future  into      history,      did 

of  the  good  work  in  the  se- 

National  lection    of   new    of- 

Association.  ficers,  men  being 
chosen  that  we  be- 
lieve will  be  live  wires.  The  new  president, 
David  Running  of  Filion,  Mich.,  is  one  of  the 
best  presiding  officers  of  beekeepers  '  meetings 
that  we  ho.ve  in  the  country.  He  has  a  won- 
derful faculty  in  drawing  out  discussion  and 
clearing  up  conflicting  testimony.  We  doubt, 
too,  if  there  is  a  better  posted  beekeeper 
anywhere.  The  secretary,  Frank  Markham 
of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  is  also  a  honey  producer, 
whose  skill  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he 
holds  a  gold  medal  of  the  Michigan  Beekeep- 
ers'  Association.  The  vice-jiresident,  Hamlin 
B.  Miller  of  Marslialltown,  la.,  is  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  beekeeper  but  a  good  man  to 
build  up  an  association.  The  Iowa  State  Bee- 
keepers'  Association,  of  which  he  is  secre- 
tary, is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best  in  the 
whole  country.  Almost  every  Iowa  bee- 
keeper, and  many  outside  of  the  State,  know 
' '  Ham  ' ',  whose  middle  name  is  ' '  Beeswax. ' ' 
Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  combination  of  of- 
ficers is  a  peculiarly  fortunate  one. 

The  National  Beekeepers '  Association  has 
gone  thru  a  varied  experience.  At  one  time 
it  had  a  membership  of  some  two  or  three 
thousand  with  .$4,000  or  $.5,000  in  its  treasury. 
We  have  attended  some  of  these  meetings 
when  the  attendance  was  .500  and  more.  At 
the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  there  were 
a  few  who  thought  that  there  were  too  many 
supply  dealers  and  bee  journal  editors  on  the 
board  of  directors  for  the  Association's  good, 
and  for  a  few  years  there  was  more  or  less 
clashing  at  its  meetings  on  account  of  this 
fact.  The  result  was  that  the  organization 
went  to  pieces.  While  it  was  intended  as  a 
sort  of  insurance  organization  to  protect  the 
beekeepers  against  persecution  of  certain 
persons  who  believed  that  the  business  of 
beekeeping  was  an  encroachment  upon  their 
rights,  it  gradually  merged  over  into  a  fra- 
ternal and  social  organization.  Its  member- 
ship continued  to  drop  and  the  attendance 
at  several  of  the  meetings  was  little  more 
than  local,  sometimes  not  over  50  being  pres- 
ent. An  effort  was  then  made  to  re-organize 
it  on  a  delegate  basis,  but  this  fell  thru  be- 


cause the  plan  was  too  elaborate  or  too  some- 
thing. 

Finally,  when  Francis  Jager  of  Minnesota 
and  a  man  of  vision,  became  president  of  the 
organization,  he  made  it  plain  that  the  Na- 
tional ought  to  do  something  in  a  national 
way,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  other- 
wise occupied,  and  notwithstanding  that  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Eui'ope  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  the  Government,  the 
organization  under  his  leadership  attempted 
and  did  some  things  thathave  meant  a  great 
deal  of  good  to  the  beekeepers  of  the  coun- 
try at  large.  It  was  instrumental  in  securing 
financial  help  from  the  Government  until  now 
we  have  $50,000  a  year,  with  11  special  field 
agents  operating  under  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of 
the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  giving  their  whole  time  to  develop 
beekeeping  in  the  United  States. 

The  National  was  likewise  instrumental  in 
getting  from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  regular 
market  quotations,  secured  by  excellent  men, 
free  from  any  possible  financial  bias.  That 
the  Bureau  of  Markets  is  going  to  be  of  im- 
mense help  to  the  beekeeping  industry  of  the 
United  States,  has  now  been  demonstrated 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt. 

If  the  National  had  never  done  anything 
more  than  these  two  things,  even  with  its 
present  limited  membership,  it  would  well 
have  served  its  purpose.  The  retiring  presi- 
dent, Francis  Jager,  shows  that  he  was  thoro- 
ly  alert  to  the  needs  of  the  organization  ami 
the  beekeepers  of  the  country.  To  report  aU 
that  he  said  at  the  last  meeting  at  Burling- 
ton would  fill  too  many  pages  of  Gleanings. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  new  officers  will 
carry  out  at  least  some' of  the  policies  that  he 
recommended.  He  now  returns  to  Europe  soon 
to  go  into  the  American  Eed  Cross  Work, 

It  will  take  careful  deliberation  to  mold 
the  policy  of  the  Association.  It  will  result 
in  loss  of  ground  if  the  Association  tries  to 
adopt  the  schemes  of  every  man  who  comes 
to  the  meetings  and  talks  loud.  In  all  the 
beekeepers '  associations  there  is  too  great  a 
tendency  to  put  into  office  men  with  wild 
plans  who  talk  well.  Above  all  things  a  na- 
tional organization  must  keep  its  feet  on  the 
ground  and  must  not  listen  to  men  of  untried 
ability  and  visionary  schemes.  This  is  the 
rock  on  which  the  National  nearly  split,  and 
the  wise  man  profits  by  such  mistakes. 

Then,  what  of  the  future?     Hardly  a  day 
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passes  now  but  the  beekeepers  of  some  coun- 
ty organize  a  local  association,  most  of  these 
organizations  being  formed  at  meetings  held 
by  the  extension  men  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology. This  is  excellent  work,  most  of  which 
will  be  of  lasting  value.  The  county  clubs 
in  California  have  shown  what  may  be  ac- 
complished, and  their  work  has  only  begun. 
It  appears  that  the  smallest  units  are  being 
organized,  and  the  logical  step  would  be' for 
them  to  aflfiliate  with  the  state  associations. 
Too  many  of  our  state  associations  are  dead 
— deader  even  than  some  erroneously  believe 
the  National  to  be.  They  need  new  life,  and 
they  will  surely  get  it  when  the  county  or- 
ganizations begin  to  send  representations  to 
the  annual  state  meetings. 

With  rejuvenated  state  associations,  the 
National  must  of  course  become  strictly  a 
representative  body  with  delegates  from  the 
states.  This  was  tried  a  few  years  ago,  as 
has  been  said  above,  but  the  effort  was  prema- 
ture, for  many  state  associations  were  not 
strong  enough  to  send  delegates,  and  there 
was  also  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  National.  li  now  having  been  shown 
that  no  National  organization  can  safely  en- 
ter the  marketing  field  headfirst,  the  policy 
of  the  National  is  definitely  that  of  educa- 
tion. Some  day  when  there  are  more  com- 
mercial beekeepers  and  when  marketing  is 
standardized,  perhaps  there  can  be  a  nation- 
v/ide  organization  for  marketing;  but  this,  of 
course,  can  not  be  made  from  the  top  down. 

Gleanings  welcomes  the  organization  of  lo- 
cal or  state  marketing  organizations,  for  they 
have  proven  their  worth  to  beekeepers.  Every 
friend  of  beekeeping  must  do  so. 

Gleanings  believes  that  the  revival  of  the 
National  can  progress  only  as  rapidly  as  the 
state  associations  revive.  Too  many  state 
associations  have  retained  their  officers  too 
long,  which  almost  invariably  leads  to  a  mori- 
bund condition.  War  calls  for  changes,  and 
beekeeping  is  at  war.  General  Pershing  has 
sent  some  officers  back  from  France  because 
they  lack  "pep."  Most  of  the  associations 
have  now  elected  their  oflScers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  If  the  officers  of  your  state  asso- 
ciation are  not  much  in  evidence  during  the 
coming  season  in  the  effort  to  increase  pro- 
duction and  build  up  the  state  organization, 
put  them  out  of  office  at  the  next  state  meet- 
ing. Do  it  politely  and  without  generating 
hard  feeling,  but  do  it.  Many  state  associa- 
tions meet  only  once  a  year,  and  in  many 
cases  the  members  hear  nothing  of  the  asso- 
ciation except  just  before  the  annual  meet- 
ing. The  officers  should  do  more  than  this. 
They  can  arrange  field  meetings,  can  help 
their  organizations  by  publicity,  and  can 
often  send  helpful  circulars  during  the  year. 
They  can  see  that  all  the  members  who  sell 
on  wholesale  markets  receive  the  Government 
market  reports.  They  can  support,  and,  if 
need  be,  wake  up  the  beekeeping  work  at  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Look  into  these  things 
during  the  year — do  not  wait  for  the  annual 
meeting  to  decide  whether  your  association 
needs  new  officers.    Don 't  forget,  too,  to  lend 


your  state  officers  all  possible  aid  and  co- 
operation. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  state  officers  is  to 
help  President  Eunning  boost  the  National. 
That  duty  is  not  specified  in  the  by-laws  but 
it  should  be  on  the  conscience  of  beekeepers. 
See  that  your  officers  boost  the  Government 
activities  and,  if  they  do  not,  find  out  why. 
If  this  is  done  all  'round.  President  Eunning 
will  receive  all  the  co-operation  he  can  hope 
for. 

Let  us  see  the  National  next  year  is  made 
up  of  delegates  of  our  state  associations. 
Will  you  help?    Will  you  be  there? 


DE.  EDW.  F.  BIGELOW,  editor  of  The 
Guide  to  Nature,  in  the  February  issue  of 
that  journal,  pub- 
Again — How  lished  an  exhaus- 
Do  Bees  Build  five  article  on 
Their  Cells?  ' '  How    Honeybees 

Produce  Honey- 
conib, ' '  in  which  he  seeks  to  demonstrate 
that  "in  making  the  comb,  the  honeybees 
never  work  in  hexagons,  but  always  in  cir- 
cles. ' '  His  article  is  in  contravention  of  the 
long  and  universally  accepted  theory  that 
bees  intentionally  build  their  combs  hex- 
agonal. The  Literary  Digest  for  March  16, 
in  its  department  of  "Science  and  Inven- 
tion," quotes  the  bulk  of  Dr.  Bigelow's 
theory  as  printed  in  The  Guide  to  Nature, 
thus  giving  it  very  wide  circulation — if  not 
approval.  In  a  nutshell,  Dr.  Bigelow  holds 
that  the  honeybee  deserves  not  one  particle 
of  credit  for  making  a  beautiful  hexagon; 
that  all  she  does  is  to  make  a  rude  cylinder 
(circular)  of  wax,  and  by  going  in  and  out 
of  such  cylinder  (which  adjoins  six  like 
cylinders)  she  pushes  out  the  sides,  and  it  is 
tins  pressure  on  the  sides  of  the  cylinder, 
taking  up  the  inter-cylinder  Sipace,  that 
makes  the  hexagon.  In  other  words,  circular 
cells  built  in  close  contact  become  hexagonal 
when  compacted  together  by  pressure  from 
within  the  cells.  The  English  authority, 
Cowan,  has  set  forth  this  theory  of  cell- 
building,  quoting  Mullenhoff  in  support  of 
his  own  view.  Cheshire  is  another  authority 
who  inclines  to  this  theory.  Huber  does 
not  do  so,  and  most  of  the  latest  authorities 
do  not. 


THE  ARTICLE  by  Chalon  Fowls  on 
page  215  of  this  issue  suggests  that  perhaps 
we  ought  to  set  a 
The  Let-Alone- 
Hive  and  Its 
Limitations. 


definite  limitation 
on  the  scope  of  the 
"let-alone  hive" 
or  "let-alone  sys- 
tem." In  the  article  on  page  143,  March 
issue,  where  we  describe  Allen  Latham's 
"let-alone  hive,"  we  were  merely  showing 
what  had  been  done  and  what  might  be 
done  under  some  circumstances. 

It's  not  to  be  understood  that  once-a-year 
visitation  to  such  hives  would  suffice  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.     It  would  never  do 
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where  there  are  bee  diseases,  nor  for  most 
inexperienced  beekeepers.  There  are  some 
practical  beekeepers,  however,  who  make  a 
success  of  running  their  bees  at  long  range 
and  visiting  them  only  once  or  twice  in  a 
season — ^^once  to  take  off  the  honey  and  again 
to  put   them   into  shape  for  winter. 

Allen  Latham  of  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  has 
done  it,  but  on  account  of  the  possibility  of 
bee  disease  may  not  find  it  practical  to  con- 
tinue it.  The  average  beginner  would  do  well 
to  look  the  hives  over  a  numbei*  oi'  times  in 
a  season,  but  not  too  often.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  well  to  say  that  many  begin- 
ners "tinker"  their  bees  to  death. 

But  no  let-alone  hive  will  work  unless  it 
has  a  large  capacity,  a  location  screened 
from  prevailing  winds,  and  unless  in  a  locali- 
ty where  there  is  an  unfailing  fall  flow. 
There  is  a  large  field  for  development  in  the 
Latham  plan.  Latham  plan  did  we  sayf 
"We  mean,  development  of  the  large-hive 
idea,  which  is  as  old  as  the  hills.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  a  hive  of  large  capacity 
requires  less  attention  than  one  made  up  of 
small  units  requiring  the  addition  of  an  ex- 
tra unit  every  now  and  them.  In  a  small 
hive  the  bees  are  liable  to  starve  for  the 
want  of  stores  either  during  the  summer  or 
winter,  unless  frequently  inspected,  while 
the  hive  of  large  capacity  that  is  not  "tin- 
kered ' '  with  too  much  may  carry  a  colony 
thru  from  year  to  year  with  onee-or-twice-a- 
year  visitation,  providing  the  locality  is 
suitable  and  the  right  man  is  on  the  job. 


THE  SUGAE  SITUATION,  while  not  as 
tense  as  it  was,  is  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. Large  quan- 
The  Sugar  titles  of  sugar  have 

Saipply  for  been      sent     inland 

Beekeepers.  from    both    coasts. 

More  s  u,  g  a  r  is 
available,  but  not  enough  to  supply  many 
beekeepers  who  are  urgently  in  need  of  it. 
Some  states  have  already  followed  Ohio 's 
example  by  gathering  up  a  supply  of  sugar 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  beekeepers.  This 
sugar  has  been  put  into  the  hands  of  local 
bee-supply  manufacturers  and  is  being  sold 
at  cost. 

As  Gleanings  was  instrumental  in  buying 
about  10,000  pounds  of  sugar  for  Ohio  bee- 
kee]iers  and  a  supply  of  this  is  still  on  hand 
at  Columbus,  we  can  help  in  our  own  State, 
if  Buckeye  beekeepers  will  apply  to  Prof. 
Jas.  S.  Hine,  Ohio  State  University,  Colum- 
bus, or  to  The  A.  I.  Eoot  Company,  Medina, 
O.  Michigan  beekeepers  should  write  to 
B.  F.  Kindig,  State  Apiarist,  East  Lansing, 
Mich.  He  will  issue  a  permit  so  that  sugar 
can  be  obtained  of  M.  H.  Hunt  &  Son  at 
Lansing  or  of  A.  J.  Woodman  &  Co.,  at  Flint, 
Mich.  Massachusetts  beekeepers  should  ap- 
ply to  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates  of  Amherst, 
Mass.  Illinois  beekeepers  should  apply  to 
Dadant  &  Son,  Hamilton,  111. 

In  a  general  way,  we  would  advise  bee- 
keepers who  are  unable  to  obtain  sugar  from 


local  grocers  to  apply  to  their  nearest  bee- 
supply  dealer.  Failing  to  get  it  of  him, 
write  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Sugar  Division,  at  your  state  capital,  stat- 
ing your  exact  needs,  and  how  many  colo- 
nies you  have  that  will  starve  unless  you  can 
arrange  to  get  sugar  thru  your  grocer  or 
supply  dealer. 

In  very  many  cases,  the  starvation  situa- 
tion can  be  easily  met  by  taking  combs  of 
stores  from  colonies  that  have  died  during 
the  winter  and  giving  to  those  that  are 
alive.  These  combs  will  be  perfectly  good 
unless  badly  smeared  with  dysentery  stains. 
Even  then,  in  case  of  no  sugar,  we  would 
give  such  combs.  If  the  colony  is  strong 
it  will  clean  up  and  prosper. 


Qt= 


IT  FKEQUENTLY  happens  that  there  is  a 
shortage  of  bees  in  the  North  and  at  the 
same  time  a  great 
ReLLeving  the  surplus  in  the 
Shortage  South.     This  is  es- 

of  Bees.  pecially    true    after 

a  long,  hard  winter 
such  as  we  have  just  experienced;  but  un- 
fortimately  the  winter  has  been  severe  on 
bees  in  the  South  and  many  of  our  Southern 
bee-  and  queen-raisers  are  going  to  be  hard 
pressed  to  take  care  of  all  the  demands  for 
bees. 

Another  condition  sometimes  arises  and 
that  is  this:  A  Northern  beekeeper  can  use, 
owing  to  the  unusually  favorable  conditions 
in  his  locality,  two  or  three  times  the  num- 
ber of  bees  that  he  has  available.  During 
the  same  season,  at  almost  exactly  the  same 
time,  there  are  other  beekeepers  in  other 
localities  where  the  season  promises  to  be  an 
absolute  failure,  who  will  have  a  large  num- 
ber of  bees  on  hand  that  will  be  nothing  but 
an  expense.  If  the  two  men  could  get  to- 
gether, the  one  using  the  capital  of  the  oth- 
er, it  would  help  out  wonderfully  during  a 
season  when  there  is  a  world  shortage  of 
food.  "We  have  a  case  in  point.  The  bee- 
keepers of  the  Northwest  could  probably  use 
twice  the  number  of  bees  that  they  now 
have.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  beekeep- 
ers in  New  Mexico  and  other  southern  sec- 
tions, where  the  alfalfa  fields  have  been 
converted  into  grain  fields,  wlio  will  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  colonies  that 
will  not  be  honey  gatherers  this  year. 

"We  suggest  that  the  considerable  number 
of  Government  apieultural  extension  work- 
ers scattered  over  the  United  States  might 
be  able  to  place  in  touch  with  each  other 
the  two  classes  of  beekeepers,  those  who 
nefd  bees  and  those  who  have  them  to  spare. 
It  would  do  no  harm  for  one  or  the  other  of 
these  two  classes  to  correspond  with  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  He  could  put  the  enquirers  in 
communication  with  the  nearest  special 
field  agent,  who  might,  and  probably  would, 
know  just  where  there  was  a  shortage  or  a 
surplus  of  bees,  and  bring  about  the  desired 
combination  of  bees  and  territory. 
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SPRING  MANAGEMENT 

cA  Few  Important  Things  One  Ought 

to  Do  and  Some  Things  One  Ought 

Not  to  T)o  in  the  Spring 

By  E.  R.  Root 


TO  winter  bees 
successfully 
is  one  thing. 
To  carry  them 
thru  the  spring 
is  quite  another. 
This  is  only  an- 
other way  of  say- 
ing  that  to 
' '  sjaring  "  bees 
is  often  more  difficult  than  to  winter  them. 
The  latter  part  of  March  and  the  month  of 
April  are  often  very  treacherous,  so  far  as 
weather  conditions  are  concerned.  We  may 
have  in  the  North  anything  from  zero  cold 
to  warm,  balmy,  summer  weather.  A  sudden 
change  from  cold  to  warm,  or,  rather,  a  week 
of  warm  weather  followed  by  severely  cold 
weather,  is  very  hard  on  the  bees  and  brood. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  mortality  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  is  greater  than  at  any 
other  time  in  the  year.  During  the  spring 
of  1881,  for,  example,  in  northern  states,  the 
April  losses  were  anywhere  from  30  to  60 
pei'cent,  while  the  actual  winter  losses  during 
the  previous  winter  months  were  not  over  10 
or  15  percent. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  one  feels  that 
if  he  can  bring  his  bees  thru  in  fairly  good 
condition  up  to  the  first  of  April,  his  problem 
of  carrying  the  bees  thru  to  May  or  the  mid- 
dle of  May  is  not  a  serious  one. 

At  this  point  it  should  be  made  very  clear, 
especially  to  the  beginner,  that  more  harm 
than  good  is  often  done  by  tinkering  with 
bees  in  the  sjtring.  This  does  not  mean  that 
bees  should  be  left  alone  during  this  period, 
for  some  springs  they  certainly  do  need  spe- 
cial care. 

April  is  usually  the  month  for  setting  bees 
out  in  the  spring.  The  rule  is  to  wait  tiU  after 
the  first  natural  pollen  is  abundant.     More 


tLEANING   ENTRANCES. 

Tn  early  spring  after  a  long  hard  winter  it  is  often 
necessary  to  rake  the  entrances  clear  of  dead  bees 
with  a  "hent  wire.  Should  the  entrance  entirely 
choke,  it  would  kill  the  bees. 

harm  is  done  from  setting  out  too  early  than 
too  late,  unless  dysentery  has  started-  Wait 
till  a  warm,  sunshiny  day,  then  set  all  the 
bees  out.     After  they  are  out  close  the  en- 


trances of  the 
dead  colonies  and 
contract  the  en- 
trances of  the 
weak  ones. 

The  entrances 
of  all  the  live 
colonies  should 
be  cleared  out  by 
means  of  a  hook- 
ed wire.  This  wire  should  be  long  enough  to 
reach  clear  under  the  frames,  and  all  dead 
bees  should  be  raked  out.  Later  on,  when  the 
weather  warms  up,  enough  so  that  bees  can 
fly,  and  so  that  the  colony  can  be  opened 
without  any  damage,  all  the  frames  can  be 
taken  out,  when  the  hives  can  be  cleaned. 
Usually  this  practice  is  unnecessary,  for  a 
good  colony  will  carry  out  all  the  dead  bees 
themselves. 

If  any  colony  shows  dysentery  (dark 
brown  or  black  spots  around  the  entrance) 
there  is  not  much  if  anything  that  the  begin- 


COXTRACTING     THE     BROOD-NEST. 

When  a  colony  is  weak  in  the  early  spring,  about 
ill!  that  can  be  done  is  to  contract  the  room  in  the 
liive  down  to  the  space  it  can  occupy  by  a  chaf¥ 
division-board  as  shown.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  it  has  one  or  more  combs  of  stores. 

ner  can  do  except  to  contract  the  brood-nest 
to  as  many  frames  as  the  cluster  can  occupy. 
Where  two  colonies  stand  side  by  side  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  unite  the  two  such 
clusters  in  one  hive;  but  in  that  case  one  of 
the  hives  should  be  taken  away  entirely  and 
the  other  put  half  way  between  where  the  oth- 
er two  stood.  There  is  not  much  use  of  uniting 
bees  in  the  spring  unless  the  colonies  are  side 
by  side  or  in  pairs.  One  can,  however,  bring 
weak  colonies  from  outyards  and  unite  each 
with  a  weak  one  at  the  home  yard,  but  it  does 
not  do  much  good  to  take  two  weak  colonies 
from  remote  points  of  the  same  apiary  and 
put  them  together. 

The  beginner  may  ask,  ' '  What  is  dysen- 
tery?" Proi)erly  speaking,  this  is  a  form  of 
diarrliea.  It  is  caused  by  insufficient  jjrotec- 
tion,  too  small  a  cluster,  ]ioor  stores  or  a  com- 
bination of  all  three.  The  bees  in  their  ef- 
fort to  keep  warm  have  consumed  too  much 
stores  and  clogged  their  intestines,  with  the 
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result  that  purging  follows.  When  it  is  so 
bad  that  during  midwinter  the  bees  spot  the 
inside  and  outside  of  their  hives  with  large, 
dark-brown  spots,  almost  black,  it  means  al- 
most sure  death.  If  these  signs  of  dysentery 
appear  along  the  middle  of  this  month  or 
about  the  first  of  Maj%the  colony  may  or  may 
not  recover  itself  but  it  will  be  all  summer 
in  building  up  to  be  worth  anything- 

If  there  is  no  fall  flow,  it  is  far  better  to 
feed  the  bees  in  the  fall  and  give  them 
enough  food  to  carry  them,  not  only  thru  the 
winter,  but  also  thru  the  spring  until  the  next 
lioney  flow.  Feeding  in  the  spring,  especial- 
ly liquid  syrup,  should  be  avoided  wherever 
possible,  as  it  causes  too  much  excitement  in 
the  apiary,  and  often  results,  as  explained,  in 
the  loss  of  a  good  many  thousands  of  bees. 
Feeding  in  the  Cellar. 

Bees  can  be  fed  in  the  cellar  this  month, 
during  a  warm  day  when  the  bees  can  fly. 
as  already  described.  A  cake  of  this  can  be 
laid  directly  on  top  of  the  cluster.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  use  an 
upper  story  or  rim  of  wood  about  1  inch  or 
IY2  inch  deep.  The  candy  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  frames,  the  rim  is  set  down  over  the  hive 
and  over  the  whole  a  cover.  If  the  bees  in 
the  cellar  run  short  of  stores,  the  hard  candy 
is  preferable  to  anything  else  we  know  of, 
except  actual  natural  stores  themselves.  In 
the  case  of  an  emergency  a  frame  of  honey 
can  be  laid  on  top  in  the  same  manner  that 
candy  is  placed. 

The  hives  should  not  be  opened  up  except 
during  a  warm  day  when  the  bees  can  fly. 
Then  it  is  important  to  ascertain  whether 
there  are  sufficient  stores  to  carry  the  bees 
thru.  If  the  cluster  is  a  small  one,  occupying 
only  two  or  three  frames,  it  should  be  crowd- 
ed over  to  one  side  of  the  hive,  and  a.  chafl" 


KKEDING    CAXDV    IN     THE    STRING. 

In  early  spring  there  is  danger  of  some  colonies 
starving.  Where  there  are  no  combs  of  stores,  cakes 
of  hard  candy  in  paper  pie  plates  are  much  to  be 
preferred  to  feeding  liquid  syrup. 

division  board  should  confine  it  to  as  few 
frames  as  possible.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  bees  have  at  least  one  or  two  combs 
of  stores,  and  these  should  be  placed  close  to 
and  just  outside  of  the  brood,  if  there  is  any. 


The  colony  should  then  be  tucked  up  warm 
and  left  until  along  about  the  first  of  May, 
at  which  time  the  division  board  may  be 
shoved  over  and  other  frames  added — as 
many  as  the  bees  can  occupy- 

Feeding  liquid  syrup  during  April  in  the 
North  is  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
danger.  Beginners  should  remember  that 
syrup  feeding  at  any  time  starts  the  bees  to 
flying  out  at  the  entrance.  If  the  weath.r 
is  cold  or  chilly,  many  thousands  of  bees  arc 
lost.  When  colonies  are  short  of  stores  they 
should  be  given  frames  of  honey,  or  frames 
of  sealed  stores  left  from  the  previous  fall 
or  winter.  For  this  purpose  it  is  the  practice 
of  our  best  beekeepers  to  lay  aside  several 
hundred  nice  combs  of  honey.  During  this 
spring  there  will  be  not  a  few  dead  colonies 


FEEDING  FK0>I   AN  ORDINARY   FRII'TION-TO?  PAIL. 

This  is  one  of  the  good  and  cheap  means  of  feeding 
syrup.  The  top  of  an  ordinary  friction-top  pail  is 
punched  with  about  a  dozen  holes,  the  pail  filled 
with  syrup,  the  top  pressed  in  place,  and  the  whole 
inverted  in  an  upper  story.  The  bees  will  take  the 
syrup  out  very  readily.  In  cool  weather  the  pail 
of  syrup  should  have  jjacking  around  it  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat  from  the  cluster. 

and  one  can  take  one  or  more  combs  of 
stores  from  these  colonies  and  give  to  those 
that  are  alive  and  running  short. 

When  one  has  no  combs  or  stores  of  any 
kind,  and  no  dead  colonies  to  draw  from,  he 
then  should  feed  sugar  made  over  into  hard 
candy,  as  explained  on  page  140  of  March 
issue.  This  should  be  poured  while  hot  into 
paper  pie  plates  and  when  cold  they  should 
be  inserted  over  the  cluster  of  bees,  but  be- 
fore this  is  done,  the  size  of  the  brood  nest 
should  be  contracted  with  the  division  board 
as  already  explained.  To  put  on  this  candy 
it  will  be  necessary  to  put  on  an  empty  half 
story  or  a  full  story  when  the  candy  should 
be  covered  with  leaves  or  packing  material 
of  some  sort. 

In  the  more  southern  states  or  perhaps  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  month  in  the 
North,  liquid  food  can  be  given  safely;  and 
one  of  the  handiest  and  cheapest  ways  is  to 
use  in  an  empty  super  or  upper  story  a  five- 
or  ten-pound  friction  top,  tin  pail,  such  as 
is  used  for  retailing  honey-  The  cover 
should  be  punched  with  a  dozen  or  more  holes 
made  with  a  3d  nail  which  is  about  one-tenth 
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inch  in  diameter..  Then  when  the  can  is 
filled  with  hot  syrup  and  the  cover  or  friction 
top  is  pushed  into  place,  it  may  be  inverted 
and  set  down  over  the  frames.  This  should 
be  given  at  night  preferably  and  under  pack- 
ing of  some  sort.  If  the  syrup  is  given  hot, 
the  bees  by  the  next  morning  will  have  taken 
it  all  out  and  quieted  down,  so  in  case  it 
should  turn  cold  that  day,  they  will  not  fly 
out. 

All  entrances  of  colonies  that  are  dead 
should  be  closed  tight;  otherwise  on  the  first 
warm  day  the  bees  of  the  live  colonies  will 
rob  them  out  causing  more  or  less  of  an  up- 
roar, during  which  the  weak  colonies,  which 
might  otherwise  have  remained  unmolested, 
may  be  robbed  out  and  entirely  destroyed. 
But  the  greatest  danger  is  that  if  there  is 
any  foul  brood  in  the  yard,  such  indiscrimi- 
nate robbing  will  cause  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease thruout  the  entire  apiary. 

Feeding  Pollen  Substitutes. 

There  is  another  kind  of  feeding  that  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to  some  springs,  and 
that  is  the  giving  of  rye  meal  in  trays  or  in- 
verted hive  covers  in  protected  locations 
somewhere  in  the  apiary. 

Perhaps  once  in  four  or  five  years  or  once 
in  ten  j^ears,  there  may  be  a  shortage  of  pol- 
len in  the  hives.  The  result  is  that  the  bees 
in  early  spring,  before  natural  pollen  is  avail- 
able, will  visit  all  the  stables  and  chicken 
coops  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  to  get 
ground  feed.  This  sometimes  causes  consider- 
able trouble  between  the  beekeeper  and  his 
neighbor.  When  this  condition  arises  the  rye 
meal  should  be  put  on  in  the  beekeeper 's  own 
yard.  In  order  to  start  the  bees  it  may  be 
necessary  to  put  a  little  syrup  on  the  meal. 


After  the  bees  once  discover  where  it  is, 
they  will  take  it  quite  freely  and  abandon  the 
stables  and  chicken  coops. 

Spring  Dwindling. 
Beginners  often  hear  a  great  deal  about 
spring  dwindling  and  wonder  what  it  is.  It 
is  not  a  disease  but  a  constant  dying  of  bees 
until  there  are  only  a  few  dozen  left-  They 
may  or  may  not  show  dysentery-  It  is  usu- 
ally confined  to  colonies  that  were  weak  or 
had  insufiicient  protection  during  the  winter. 
As  the  name  indicates,  the  bees  gradually 
disappear.  When  the  cluster  becomes  small, 
the  bees  become  active  and  begin  to  eat 
stores.  This  causes  them  to  fly  out  more  or 
less  to  evacuate  their  intestines,  and,  while 
out,  they  become  chilled  and  die. 


Cause  and  Effect  of  Spring  Dwindling  and 
Treatment  Discussed  by  G.  C.  Greiner. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  spring-dwin- 
dling is  caused  by  unusual  mortality  among 
bees  after  the  opening  of  spring.  This  is 
true  in  a  measure;  but  it  is  not  the  main 
cause.  Bees  are  always  dying,  especially  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  All  the  wintered  stock 
consists  by  this  time  of  old  bees,  and  this 
fact  alone  would  give  them  only  a  short  lease 
of  life -at  best. 

But  during  the  warm  days  of  February 
Jind  favorable  weather  in  March  and  April, 
they  are  building  up  their  colonies,  exerting 
all  their  strength  and  energy  in  bringing  up 
their  rising  generations  to  the  necessary 
populousness  for  the  coming  honey-flows.  A 
little  later,  when  nature  provides  its  greatest 
abundance  of  pollen,  generally  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  they  are  seen  by  the  dozens  com- 
ing home  panting  and  loaded  down  so  heavily 


FEEDING   RYE    MEAL. 

During  :;oine  sprin^js  when  Lees  run  out  of  natural  pollen  in  the  combs  and  before  the  new  pollen 
comes  in,  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  feed  a  suLstitute  in  thei  form  of  rye  meal  outside  in  a  protected  in- 
closure.  This  is  important  when  bees  bother  neighbors  by  invading  their  chicken-coops  and  feed-troughs 
for  cattle. 
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that  they  can  hardly  reach  their  alighting 
boards.  All  this  is  a  heavy  strain  on  the  vi- 
tality of  the  little  workers,  and  the  supposi- 
tion can  safely  be  accepted  that  not  many  of 
them  survive  beyond  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  June. 

This  is  the  every-day,  normal  routine  of 
bee  life  and  does  not  cause  spring  dwindling. 
A  weak  colony  tliat  occupies  three  or  four 
spaces  and  has  a  little  patch  of  normal  brood 
in  the  center  of  its  cluster  can  hardly  be 
called  "the  result  of  spring  dwindling. " 
Other  factors  are  resj)onsible  for  their  weak- 
ness. More  likely  they  went  into  winter 
weak  and  came  out  weak  in  the  spring. 

When  I  gave  my  bees  their  first  spring  ex- 
amination about  tlie  first  week  in  April  (a 
slight  glance  from  the  top  to  make  sure  they 
had  plenty  to  live  on),  I  considered  them  in 
]>romising  condition  for  a  normal  honey  crop. 
I  could  see  no  indications  that  anything  un- 
usual could  or  would  happen.  About  a  month 
later,  when  I  unpacked  them,  they  were  so 
heavy  that  I  had  to  call  on  my  daughter, 
my  usual  helper  in  such  emergencies,  to  help 
me  take  them  out  of  the  sheds  and  set  them 
on  the  ground.  It  reminded  me  very  forcibly 
of  Mr.  Doolittle's  assertion  that  plenty  of 
stores  were  the  means  of  building  colonies  up 
in  the  spring,  and  I  anticipated  that  with 
all  that  honey  my  bees  must  be  getting  in 
fine  condition  for  my  spring  manipulations. 

About  that  time  I  was  expecting  and  hop- 
ing that  my  queens,  the  first  installment  of 
which  I  had  ordered  mailed  May  10.  would 
arrive  in  time  to  begin  dividing  at  the  first 
blossoming  of  the  apple  trees.  They  did  ar- 
rive May  12.  I  prepared  them  for  making 
my  divisions,  and  as  soon  as  an  open  spell 
of  weather  permitted,  I  began  work  with  the 
bees.  Opening  the  first  hive,  one  I  had  mark- 
ed "extra  prime"  in  April,  I  found  its  colo- 
ny (imagine  my  surprise)  sadly  depopulated, 
at  least  in  comparison  to  what  I  had  expect- 
ed. Thinking  that  some  mishap  had  befallen 
this  one,  I  opened  the  next,  also  marked  "ex- 
tra prime"  and  found  it  in  the  same  condi- 
tion— and  the  rest  of  the  yard  not  much  dif- 
ferent.    Everything   that  had  been   marked 


1,  is  sealed  honey;   2,  empty  cells;   3,   sealed  brood; 
4,  cells  from  which  brood  has  hatched. 

prime  was  hardly  medium;  all  the  mediums 
were  weak;  and  all  the  weak  mere  remnants 
and  small  ones  at  that.  This  was  a  puzzle;  I 
had  never  experienced  anything  like  it  be- 
fore. To  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause  of 
this  strange  phenomenon,  I  examined  quite 
a  number  of  broodcombs.    The  accompanying 


drawing  shows  wliat  I  found — a  genuine  case 
of  spring-dwindling,  caused  by  complete  fail- 
ure of  young  bees  hatching  to  take  the  places 
of  the  dead  and  dying  generation.  All  the 
combs  were  practically  broodless. 

Mr.  Doolittle's  theory  of  "plenty  of 
.stores"  is  all  right,  if  the  conditions  of  the 
season  are  favorable.  If  the  bees  can  fly, 
gather  water  and  pollen,  perhaps  bring  in  a 
little  new  honey  and  otherwise  make  them- 
selves useful  to  ad\ance  home  affairs  in 
general,  then  with  plenty  of  honey  in  the 
hive,  the  queen  is  induced  to  fulfill  her  ma- 
ternal duties  of  stocking  up  her  hive  with 
brood-  But  with  such  a  season  as  we  had 
that  spring  (1916),  when  from  the  middle 
of  April  until  late  in  June,  cold  rainy  wea- 
ther prevailed  during  which  time  bees  for 
weeks  could  not  leave  their  hives,  all  the  old 
honey  they  might  have  had  would  not  have 
induced  the  queen  to  lay.  My  customary 
practice  of  reducing  all  my  colonies  to  as  few 
combs  as  they  can  well  cover  and  filling  the 
vacancies  with  division  boards,  gave  me  an 
immense  lot  of  capped  honey,  all  more  or  less 
granulated.  From  almost  every  hive  I  took 
from  two  to  four  combs,  and  when  I  had 
them  all  gathered  up  one-half  of  my  honey- 
house  floor  was  literally  covered  with  such 
combs  set  on  end.  If  I  had  left  them  in  the 
hives,  they  would  not  have  been  touched  by 
the  bees  for  brood-rearing,  and  all  the  space 
they  occupied  would  have  been  lost  to  the 
queen 's  use,  and  would  only  liave  been  a 
strong  incentive  to  swarming. 

But  I  uncapped  them — two,  three  and  four 
at  a  time — and  hung  them  under  a  little  out- 
door shed  for  the  bees  to  work  on  them.  As 
fast  as  the  bees  cleaned  these  combs  out  I 
inserted  them  in  the  center  of  the  brood-nest 
of  such  colonies  as,  could  use  them  to  advan- 
tage. This  manipulation  I  kept  up  during 
the  two  months  when  no  honey  was  coming  in 
from  natural  sources,  and  by  the  time  the 
sweet-clover  flow  began,  about  the  middle  of 
July,  all  that  old  honey  was  transformed  into 
bees  and  brood. 

It  makes  all  the  difference  imaginable, 
whether  a  colony  is  clogged  up  with  old  hon- 
ey in  the  hive  or  whether  that  same  honey  is 
brought  in  from  outdoors.  During  a  honey- 
dearth  bees  are  as  eager  to  carry  it  home  as 
they  are  to  gather  nectar  from  natural 
sources,  and  the  effect  in  regard  to  encourage- 
ment of  egg  production  is  nearly  the  same. 

When  the  sweet  clover  flow  came  the  bees 
were  then  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as 
they  are  under  normal  conditions  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  white  clover  flow.  They  had 
entirely  outgrown  the  effects  of  the  previom 
spring  dwindling;  their  hives  were  full  of 
young,  energetic  workers,  and  their  combs 
were  covered  from  side  to  side  with  brood 
of  all  stages,  leaving  little  chance  to  store  in- 
coming honey  in  the  brood  chamber.  Altho 
the  honey-flow  from  sweet  clover  is  never  so 
profuse  as  the  earlier  white  clover  flow,  the 
colonies  were,  as  a  consequence  of  close  man- 
agement, in  the  very  best  condition  for  su- 
per-work. G.  C-  Greiner. 
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THE  ELIMINATION  OF  DRONES 

How  They  May  be  Excluded  by  Wir- 
ing; by  the  Location  of  the  Entrance: 
and  by  Using  a  Bottom  Starter 

By  W.  P.  Southworth  and  E.  R.  Root 


THE  average 
beekeeper 
can  increase 
hia  production  of 
honey  by  giving 
more  attention  to 
the  combs  in  his 
hives.  To  give  the 
bees  only  starters 
in  the  frames  is 
but  little  better  than  the  old  box-hive  meth- 
ods. Combs  built  from  starters  will  contain 
an  excess  of  drone  comb,  and  an  over-abun- 
dance of  drone  brood  in  the  hive  in  the 
spring,  when  workers  should  be  hatching,  is 
a  decided  disadvantage.  It  costs  the  bees 
more  in  time  and  feed  to  rear  drones  than  it 
does  to  rear  workers,  and,  if  many  of  them 
are  reared,  when  the  honey  flow  comes  there 
is  likely  to  be  a  lack  of  workers. 

To  use  full  sheets  of  foundation  without 
supporting  wires  is  a  waste  of  time  and  ma- 
terial, as  the  foundation  will  usually  sag 
with  the  weight  and  heat  of  the  bees,  so 
that  but  few  cells  will  be  suitable  for  worker 
brood.  With  the  use  of  wire,  properly  put 
in,  the  foundation  will  be  supported  so  that 
nearly  every  cell  in  a  comb  of  the  standard 
Lang'stroth  "^  frame  will  be  perfect  for  the 
worker   brood. 

I  have  tried  a  variety  of  methods  of  wir- 
ing, and  for  a  number  of  years  have  used  one 
that  has  given  satisfactory  results,  and  I 
believe  it  will  be  a  help  to  others.  I  use 
the  standard  Langstroth  frame  of  the  all- 
wood  pattern,  with  the  %-in.  top-bar,  and 
do  not  have  any  sagging  of  top-bars,  because 
a  portion  of  the  weight  is  supported  on  the 
end-bars  of  the  frames  by  my  method  of 
wiring.  The  plain,  old-style  Langstroth 
frames  are  more  easily  manipulated  in  all 
jiai'ts  of  the  work,  especially  in  extracting. 
But  this  method  of  wiring  can  be  used  with 
any  pattern  of  frame  that  has  four  holes 
pierced  in  the   end  bar. 

The  first  step  in  wiring  is  to  drive  in  a 
%-in.  tack  half  its  length  in  each  end-bar, 
near  the  top  hole.     The  frame  is  placed  in  a 


THE    SOUTHWORTH    METHOD    OF    WIRING. 

Two  strands  of  wires  are  used.  The  first  starts 
at  the  lower  right  hand  corner,  and  follows  the  ar- 
rows. The  second  strand  starts  at  the  hole  above 
the  first  start,   and  follows  the  arrows. 

holder  that  keeps  it  rigid  and  square,  with 
the  top-bar  up.  The  spool  of  wire  is  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  to  the  right  of  the 
frame  holder.  (A  brake,  or  drag,  should  be 
adjusted  to  the  spool  to  prevent  the  wire 
from  unwinding  too  freely.)     Pass  the  wire 


thru  the  right- 
hand,  lower  hole, 
as  the  frame 
stands  before 
you;  from  there, 
diagonally  across 
the  frame  to  the 
left-hand,  upper 
hole;  down  to  the 
left-hand,  second 
hole;  across  to  the  right-hand,  second  hole; 
up  thru  the  right-hand  upperhole;  acrossthru 
left  hand  upper  hole;  wind  around  the  tack; 
and  secure  by  driving  the  tack  home;  first 
tightening  the  wire  so  that  it  is  not  slack. 
Measure  off  a  length  of  wire  that  will  reach 
from  the  right-hand,  lower  hole,  across  the 
frame  and  diagonally  back  to  the  hight-hand, 
upper  hole.  (It  is  best  to  cut  the  wire  off  a 
few  inches  too  long  until  you  are  accustomed 
to  estimating  the  correct  length  required.) 
Thread  the  end  thru  the  second  right-hand 
hole  from  the  bottom;  pass  across  thru  the 
second  left-hand  hole,  down  to  the  lower 
left-hand  hole,  and  diagonally  thru  the  upper 
right-hand  hole;  tighten  all  of  the  wires  so 
that  none  of  them  are  slack;  wind  the  end 
around  the  tack,  and  secure  as  before;  cut 
off  the  short  piece  of  wire  that  is  left  over. 

When  finished,  you  have  three  wires  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  top-bar,  and  two  run- 
ning diagonally,  thus  forming  an  X  in  the 
frame.  This  arrangement  of  wires  gives  the 
support  to  the  new  comb  where  it  is  most 
needed — that  is,  at  the  top  and  at  the  ends 
where  the  greatest  weight  of  honey  is  stored 
the  first  season,  as  a  rule. 

To  get  the  best  results,  all  foundation 
should  be  drawn  out  in  the  brood-nest  be- 
tween even  combs.  If  this  is  not  possible, 
good  results  can  be  obtained  between  drawn 
combs  in  the  surplus  chambers.  It  is  well 
to  avoid  hiving  heavy  swarms  on  foundation 
in  warm  weather,  as  the  foundation  is  liable 
to  sag  from  the  bees'  weight  and  heat,  even 
with  the  method  of  wiring  here  describ- 
ed. Good  combs  are  the  best  property 
a  beekeeper  has,  and  are  worth  all  the  care 
he  can  give  to  make  them  perfect. 

Sioux  City,  la.  W.  P.  Southworth. 

[When  we  were  in  Sioux  City  last  summer, 
Mr.  Southworth 's  associate,  Mr.  Brown, 
showed  us  this  method  of  wiring,  which  they 
were  using  in  their  apiary.  They  liked  it 
very  much  and  found  that  it  dispensed  with 
the'  stretching  of  the  foundation.  The  plan 
is  very  similar  to  the  Keeney  method  of 
wiring  that  was  exploited  in  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture  in  1890,  1891  and  1892.  At  first, 
we  were  very  enthusiastic  about  it,  believ- 
ing it  would  solve  our  trouble  of  stretching 
of  the  foundation.  It  was  all  right  when 
used  in  connection  with  "heavy"  brood  and 
"medium"  brood  foundation,  both  of  which 
weights  have  nearly  disappeared  from  the 
market,  on  account  of  the  expense;  but  when 
the  ordinary  "light"  brood,  which  is  now 
being  used  almost  universally,  was  employed, 
we  found  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  foun- 
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dation  between  the  diagonal  intersections  to 
bulge,  making  the  combs  wavy  or  uneven. 
Shortly  afterward  the  electrical  method  of 
heating  wires  to  embed  the  foundation  came 
into  use.  This  fact,  together  with  the  al- 
most universal  use  of  light  brood  foundation, 
which  bulged  between  the  wires,  led  us  to 
abandon  the  method. 

While  the  Keeney  plan  is  slightly  different 
from    the   one   here    described,   the   essential 


THK     KEENEY    METHOD     OP     WIRING. 

This  method  was  illustrated  in  Gleanings  for  1890, 
1891,  and  1892.  It  was  abandoned  because  it 
caused  bulging  of  the  foundation  in  between  the  wire 
intersections. 

points  are  the  same.  There  have  been  other 
plans  of  intersecting  wires,  but  they  have 
not  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  the  gen- 
eral beekeeping  public.  It  is  possible  that 
the  general  scheme  was  abandoned  prema- 
turely, for,  with  the  present  methods  of  wir- 
ing, there  is  a  slight  stretch  or  sag,  either 
in  the  foundation  while  drawing  out  or  after 
the  completed  combs  have  been  filled  with 
honey.  The  sagging  or  stretching  occurs  at 
the  top  of  the  comb,  and  most  generally 
after  combs  are  filled  with  honey  the  first 
time. 

Tliere  is  no  particular  objection  to  this 
sagging  except  that  it  has  a  tendency  to 
encourage  the  raising  of  useless  drones,  and 
in  this  day  and  age,  when  energy  must  be 
conserved,  it  would  be  important  for  us  to 
consider  any  plan  carefully  and  impartially 
that  will  eliminate  the  building  of  drone 
conili. 


For  discussion  of  the  Keeney  plan  of  wir- 
ing in  the  back  volumes  of  Gleanings,  see 
page  371  of  1890;  563  of  1891  and  233  of  1892. 
The  last-mentioned  page  tells  of  the  failures 
of  the  Keeney  plan  of  wiring  and  refers  par- 
ticularly to  the  bulging  trouble  already  ex- 
plained. 

There  is  another  method  of  preventing 
foundation  from  sagging,  and  less  objection 
able  than  the  diagonal  intersecting-wire  plan. 
This  is  the  horizontal  plan  generally  in  use, 
but  with  one  or  two  more  horizontal  wires 
near  the  top-bar.  The  first  two  wires  should 
be  about  1  inch  apart;  the  next  wire  1% 
inch  further  away;  the  next  one,  2  inches; 
and  so  on,  making  the  distance  increasingly 
further  apart  toward  the  bottom.  This  will 
eliminate  the  sagging  but  requires  more  wire 
and  extra  work. 


Another  plan  is  to  use  vertical  and  diagon- 
al wiring,  as  was  used  by  A.  I.  Eoot  in  the 
early  80  's.  The  attached  cut  shows  a  reversi- 
ble frame  that  he  used  in  1885- '6,  but  the 
objections  to  this  plan  were  the  large  amount 
of  work  involved  in  stringing  the  wires,  and 
the  difficulty  of  stringing  wires  thru  thick 
top-bars  so  generally  in  use. 

There  is  another  cause  for  the  building  of 
drone  comb  and  that  is  the  position  of  the 
en  trance. — Editor.  ] 


The  Elimination  of  Drone  Comb  by  the  Lo- 
cation of  the  Entrance. 

In  our  March  issue  we  mentioned  having 
visited  Allen  Latham  at  Norwichtown,  Conn. 


l''RA\).E    OF    FKOOD    SHOWING    DRONE    BROOD    AT    THE    CORXKRS. 
Arthur  0.  Miller  says  that  the  drone  brood  found  so  often  in  the  corners  of  Langstroth  frames  is  caused 
by  the  position  of  the  entrance  in  the  end  of  the  Langstroth  hive. 
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At  that  time  we  also  visited  Arthur  C.  Mil- 
ler of  Providence,  E.  I.  Among  otlier  inter- 
esting points  of  discussion  that  came  up  was 
the  question  of  the  elimination  of  drone 
comb.  We  mentioned  that,  notwithstanding 
that  we  were  using  at  our  apiaries  full  sheets 
of  foundation,  there  was  considerable  drone 
comb  in  the  corners  of  the  brood-frames. 
Why  this  was  there  we  were  unable  to  ex- 
plain. Mr.  Miller  immediately  said  that  he 
thought  he  could  offer  a  solution. 

' '  You  know, ' '  he  said,  ' '  I  have  always 
been  an  advocate  of  side  entrances  rather 
than  at  the  end  of  the  hives.  There  are 
more  reasons  than  one  in  favor  of  this  posi- 
tion. There  is  better  ventilation,  because 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  hive  are  nearer  the 
outdoors.  But  most  important  of  all,  the  side 
entrance  eliminates  the  building  of  drone 
comb  when  full  sheets  of  foundation  are  used. 
When  the  entrance  is  placed  at  the  ends  of 
the  frames,  as  in  the  standard  Langstroth 
hive,  the  bees  cut  away  the  comb  in  the  fall 
at  the  corners  of  the  combs  next  to  the  en- 
trance. The  next  spring  they  fill  in  this 
space  with  new  combs,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
drone  comb. 

"By  the  law  of  chance,  these  same  frames 
will  be  put  into  the  hive  again  in  a  reversed 
position.  The  result  is,  that  both  ends  of 
the  frames  near  the  bottom  corners  may 
have  drone  comb.  By  my  plan  of  side  en- 
trance, I  put  a  frame  of  drawn  comb  next 
to  the  entrance  and  then  I  can  rest  assured 
that  all  the  other  combs  will  remain  worker, 
because  they  are  back  from  the  entrance  and 
screened  by  the  comb  in  front.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  the  next  spring  I  remove  the  drone 
comb  and  put  in  the  worker.  When  my 
frames  are  properly  wired  I  have  all  worker 
combs. 

"Do  not  take  my  word  for  it,  but  try  it 
out  yourself.  Jm  the  fall,  just  notice  how  the 
bees  cut  away  the  corners  of  the  combs  next 
to  the  entrance;  then  next  spring  see  how 
they  build  it  out  again  with  drone  comb. ' ' 

During  several  seasons  we  have  noticed 
more  or  less  drone  comb  in  all  of  our  frames 
at  the  corners,  as  shown  by  the 'accompany- 
ing picture  and  during  the  height  of  the 
honey  flow  we  will  be  raising  nearly  2  per 
cent  of  drone  brood.  This  is  not  only  an  un- 
necessary waste  of  time  and  energy  on  the 
part  of  the  bees,  but  the  rearing  of  drones 
cuts  down  the  actual  honey  crop.  They  are  a 
nuisance  when  an  upper  story  is  put  above 
perforated  zinc,  because  the  drones  in  their 
eff'ort  to  get  out  of  the  hive,  will  clog  the 
zinc  or  the  excluder  and  interfere  with  the 
ventilation  of  the  super. 

What  Mr.  Miller  said  interested  us  very 
much  at  the  time.  On  arriving  home  we  laid 
the  matter  before  Mr.  Pritchard,  our  queen 
breeder,  who  is  a  very  close  observer  of 
things  that  occur  inside  of  a  beehive,  and 
this  is  what  he  writes: 

I  entirely  agree  witli  Mr.  Miller  in  having  tlie  en- 
trance at  the  side  of  the  frames,  with  a  drone 
frame  next  the  entranrei;  but  I  have  not  oliserved 
that  the  drone  cells  are  built  near  the  entrance  more 
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than  at  other  places.  Drone  cells  are  built  at  the 
lower  corners  of  the  frames  because  it  is  the  last 
part  of  the  frame  drawn,  and  queens  usually  do  not 
lay  drone  eggs  until  the  brood-nest  gets  crowded. 
Howeiver,  I  intend  making  careful  observations  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Mr.  Miller's  idea  is  cor- 
rect. M.  E.  Pritchard. 

We  also  submitted  the  matter  to  Chalon 
Fowls,  our  neighbor  over  at  Oberlin.  Mr. 
Fowls  is  a  beekeeper  of  long  experience  and 
likewise  a  close  observer.    Mr.  Fowls  writes: 

Isn't  that  A.  C.  Miller  the  most  provoking  chap, 
always  thinking  up  something  to  upset  one's  plans? 
Here  I  was  thinking  that  as  we  had  500  or  600 
combs  drawn  out  from  foundation  in  upper  stories 
this  season,  I  could  use  them  next  year  in  the 
brood  chambers  in  making  new  brood  nests  in  our 
method  of  swarm  control.  Then  we  could  put  on 
new  frames  of  foundation,  to  be  drawn  out  as  be- 
fore. 

These  new  combs  are  all  worker  and  straight  as 
a  board,  their  only  fault  being  that  open  space  along 
the  bottom-bar.  I  had  also  thought  of  a  plan  for 
next  year,  to  get  worker  comb  built  solid  down  to 
the  bottom-bar,  simply  by  putting  in  a  bottom-start  sr 
of  heavy  brood-foundation,  perhaps  having  a  groove 
cut  in  the  center  of  the  bottom-bar  to  receive  the 
foundation.  And  now  that  troablesome  Miller  comes 
along  and  says  that  the  bees  will  cut  out  the  cor- 
ners from  drawn  comb  if  near  the  entrance — and  I'm 
av'iully  afraid  he's  right.  And,  if  he  is,  then  the 
problem  is  not  solved  by  bottom  starters,  and  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  make  side  entrances  to  chaflE 
hives,   especially  to  tho.';e  with  tight  bottoms. 

I  had  frequently  noticed  new  combs  rounded  at 
the  corners,  and  when  patching  them  had  noticed 
that  one  end  would  often  be  rounded  more  than  the 
other;  but  I  gave  the  matter  little  attention,  being 
simjjle  enough  to  think  the  bees  had  only  cut  out 
the  foundation  at  corner,  never  once  thinking  of 
their  cutting  out  the  finished  comb  like  that.  Well, 
if  this  new  ^vrinkle,  to  have  the  entrance  on  the  side, 
comes  to  he  a  fad,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  othei 
Miller  (Dr.  C.  C),  who  often  raises  his  hives  on 
four  blocks  or  bricks?  Sliouldn't  think  he'd  have 
an}'  combs  left  at  all,  or  only  a  fringe  of  drone 
comb    all   around. 

You  know  how  natural  combs  are  often  built, 
when  nothing  but  narrow  starters  are  used — worker 
first,  then  drone  comb  for  storing  honey  1  eyond 
the  circle  used  by  the  queen.  Well,  I  have  just  been 
out  and  examined  a  set  of  10  combs  that  we  bought 
this  summer  and  which  it  is  probable  had  never 
been  removed  from  the  hive  at  all.  Theiy  were  natural 
combs,  or,  at  least,  had  no  more  than  starters  to  be- 
gin with.  There  was  some  worker  comb  in  the 
center,  with  perhaps  a  third  drone  comb  at  the  ends, 
while  some  M-ere  all  workrr  comb  ;  but  every  one  of 
the  10  combs  was  built  with  a  space  at  the  lower 
front  corner.  Of  course,  this  is  no  evidence  that 
combs  would  be  cut  out  near  the  entrance,  after  hav- 
ing been  built,  but  it  does  seit  us  to  wondering. ' 

Oberlin,    O.  Chalon   Fowls. 

Tlie  matter  is  before  you,  brother  bee- 
keepers. The  elimination  of  drones  and  drone 
brood,  if  it  can  be  accomplished  in  the  man- 
ner that  Mr.  Miller  states,  would  mean  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  country.  It  is  our  intention 
to  try  out  the  exjieriment,  and  we  suggest 
that  those  interested,  especially  extraeted- 
honey  producers  who  are  annoyed  by  the 
drone  nuisance,  try  it  out  and  report  next 
season  what   thev   have   learned. 

E.  E.  Eoot. 
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AT  VERY  LITTLE  COST 

A  Wisconsin  Beekeeper  Tells  How  He  Provided  an 
Extracting  Equipment 

In  this  era  of  extraordinary  conditions 
forced  upon  us  for  universal  safety,  it  be- 
hooves every  one  to  produce  and  save  to  the 
utmost  of  his  ability.  In  this  endeavor  the 
beekeeper  is  on  the  firing  line  and  taking  a 
leading  part  to  help  down  the  hydra-headed 
monster  that  would  dominate  the  world. 

With  prices  of  honey  high  and  soaring 
and  the  market  getting  bare,  it  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict that  honey  values  the  coming  season 
will  reach  an  altitude  above  anything  ever 
known  in  history.  Especially  may  this  be 
expected  for  extracted  honey.  With  this 
prospect  of  advanced  prices  in  this  division, 
many  changes  from  comb  to  extracted  will  be 
made  this  season.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
small  and  medium  producer  contemplating 
such  a  move,  but  hesitating  on  account  of 
the  expense  the  change  would  entail,  I  offer 
the  followTing  plan  of  a  cheap  and  effective 
home-made  equipment,  that  I  devised  and 
used  the  past  season  to  my  complete  satis- 
faction. 

Briefly  stated,  my  equipment  consists  main- 


ly of  three  sugar  barrels  and  an  extractor. 
I  selected  good  sound  barrels  and  paraffined 
the  lower  half  of  each  thoroly,  having  pre- 


Colien's  home-made  uncapping-can,  which  is  an 
ordinary  sugar  barrel  waxedi  on  the  inside  up  to 
the  .screen.  Tlie  cappings  fall  on  the  screen  and 
the  honey  drains  thru  into  the  lower  part  where  it 
is  drawn  off  into  square  cans. 


Colien's   honey  strainer. 

viously  bored  a  %-inch  hole  just  above  the 
bottom  of  each  one  and  fitted  with  suitable 
plugs  to  hold  or  draw  off  the  contents.  Two 
of  these  barrels  I  fitted  with  wire  screen 
tacked  inside  just  below  the  center  of  each 
to  hold  and  catch  the  cappings.  One  of  these 
I  arranged  for  an  uncapping  tank  by  nailing 
a  2  inch  strip  of  lumber  across  the  top  at 
about  one-third  the  distance  from  one  side. 
This  strip  was  provided  with  a  sharp  pointed 
nail  to  project  upward  about  an  inch  to  re- 
ceive and  hold  the  frame  while  uncapping. 
The  third  barrel  I  arranged  with  wire  screen 
sunk  in  at  the  top  and  tacked  all  around  to 
serve  as  a  strainer  and  receiving  tank.  This 
barrel  I  set  up  on  a  platform  just  high 
enough  to  allow  the  placing  of  a  60-pound 
honey-can  underneath  for  filling.  To  fill,  1 
put  the  opening  right  under  the  hole  in  the 
barrel  and  loosen  and  draw  the  plug  gently 
upwards  along  the  barrel  and  the  honey 
flows  nicely  into  the  can  without  a  drop  of 
waste.  The  honey  being  thick,  there  is  no 
spurt  from  the  hole  but  an  "even  flow  straight 
down  into  the  can.  The  work  is  of  such  a 
simple  nature  that  any  one  can  do  it,  and, 
aside  from  an  extractor,  such  an  equipment 
costs  less  than  a  dollar  for  material- 
Manama,  Wis.  E.  E.  Colien. 
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FROM   THE    FIELD    OF   EXPERIENCE 


BIG  BEEKEEPER'S  BIG  IDEA 


Promises  Big  Profits  by  Forcing  the  Bees  to  Move 
Stores  to  the  Brood 


If  I  could  step  into  your  yard  and  in  five 
minutes  explain  and  demonstrate  how  to  put 
$10,  $100  or  $1,000  into  your  pocketbook 
every  year,  you  might  be  interested.  Aside 
from  the  actual  ^•isit  to  your  yard,  I  can 
do  that  very  thing.  Here  it  is:  $10,  $100  or 
$1,000  free,  to  those  who  are  prepared  with 
an  open  mind.  No  joke,  no  hoax,  for  I  know 
exactly  the  value  of  the  plan,  the  economy  of 
labor,  the  results  in  booming  colonies  to 
gather  honey — booming  colonies  to  gather 
honey,  the  most  important,  oft-neglected, 
factor  in  all  beekeeping. 

In  spring,  or  all  winter,  every  good  colon}'- 
must  be  in  a  two-story  hive,  with  brood-nest 
above,  super  below.  When  breeding  has 
made  a  good  start  in  several  frames,  take  all 
combs  containing  honey  and  no  brood  from 
the  brood-nest  and  put  them  below  in  the 
lower  story;  contract  the  entrance,  and  fill 
in  the  vacant  space  in  the  upper  story  with 
the  very  best  empty  all-worker  combs  which 
you  own.  That's  all,  except  that  in  unusually 
bad  weather,  you  can  set  oif  the  upper  story. 
scratch  the  cappings  on  a  comb  of  sealed 
honey,  and  replace,  without  disturbing  the 
actual  brood-nest.     Seldom  necessary. 

By  this  plan  you  so  place  the  honey  that 
the  instinct  of  the  bees  demands  its  removal 
to  empty  cells  near  the  brood,  and,  at  all 
times  when  the  temperature  allows,  that 's 
what  the  bees  are  doing.  This  increased 
' '  handling ' '  of  stores  means  greater  activity, 
more  brood-rearing  and  strong  colonies  early 
as  a  result  of  this  activity- 

Another  point:  you  have  provided  the 
queen  and  bees  with  a  great  amount  of  comb- 
room,  aU  in  one  story,  where  the  increase  of 
brood  will  not  be  hampered  with  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  sealed  stores  near  the 
brood.  And  not  so  soon  will  it  be  necessary 
for  the  bees  to  rear  brood  in  another  story, 
always  wasteful  in  early  spring,  as  there  is 
so  much  si)ace  to  heat,  containing  no  comb  — 
only  bottom-bars,  bee-spaces  and  heavy  top- 
bars. 

The  principle,  however  applied,  is  simply 
this:  for  big  colonies,  early,  put  the  combs  of 
honey  at  a  distance  from  the  brood,  prefer- 
ably near  the  entrance,  and  the  bees  are 
kept  constantly  active,  moving  the  honey 
nearer  to  the  brood. 

Less  labor,  big  colonies,  added  income  for 
you.  E.  F.  Atwater. 

Meridian,  Ida.,  Nov.  1,  1917. 

[We  asked  E.  F.  Holtermann  of  Brantford, 
Ont.,  who  chanced  to  be  at  our  office  when 
Mr.  Atwater 's  exceedingly  interesting  and 
enthusiastic  article  came  to  hand,  to  com- 
ment on  the  plan.  This  he  consented  to  do, 
writing  as  below.     Our  readers  may  be  in- 


terested to  know  that  Mr-  Atwater  is  a  spe- 
cial field  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agri- 
culture, selected  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  for 
apicultural  work  in  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. — Editor.] 

The  article  by  Mr.  Atwater  brings  forward 
an  excellent  idea,  viz:  That  to  get  the  bees 
to  move  uncapped  honey  in  the  hive  will 
stimulate  brood-rearing.  To  be  able  to  bruise 
honey  in  combs  in  the  lower  story  is  also 
a  method  which  would  have  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  breaking  the  cappings  on  honey 
actually  in  the  brood-chamber  occupied  by 
the  bees.  I  am  afraid  that  many  beekeepers 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  that 
the  colony  should  be  in  possession  of  two 
brood-chambers  at  all  times.  This  might  be 
true — is  true,  if  an  eight-frame  hive  is  used 
— but  I  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
statement  when  using  a  10-  or  12-frame  hive. 
I  would  not  accept  it.  Then  in  many  locali- 
ties, including  my  own,  at  the  time  when 
colonies  require  stimulating  I  rarely  have 
enough  honey  in  the  brood-chamber  to  make 
it  worth  while  having  a  brood-chamber  under 
the  one  occupied  by  the  bees — that  is  the 
time  when  bees  have  the  least  honey. 

E-  F.  Holtermann. 


HER  LAST  YEAR'S  CROP 


A    Michigan    Woman    Succeeded    with    Queenless 
Colonies  in  a  Poor  Year 

Last  May  I  explained  thru  the  pages  of 
Gleanings  how  I  obtain  good  crops  of  hon- 
ey by  making  each  colony  queenless  as  soon 
as  the  bees  are  well  started  in  the  second 
super,  nine  days  later  destroying  queen  cells, 
giving  a  comb  of  young  larvse,  and  at  the 
end  of  nine  more  days  destroying  all  queen 
cells  but  one.  Doubtless  some  beekeepers  are 
wondering  how  much  of  a  crop  my  queenless 
bees  succeeded  in  gathering  during  the  poor 
season  of  1917. 

In  the  spring  I  found  160  of  my  170  colo- 
nies were  still  alive,  but  several  of  the  small 
colonies  did  not  build  up  in  time  for  the 
summer  flow,  on  account  of  my  being  gone 
from  home  three  weeks  just  when  they  most 
needed  helj).  The  spring  was  very  backward, 
which  was  hard  on  all  the  apiaries,  but  good 
weather  in  fruit  bloom  did  wonders,  so  that 
most  of  the  colonies  were  ready  for  the  flow 
at  the  usual  time.  In  ordinary  seasons,  the 
supers  on  nearly  all  of  the  colonies  are  heavy 
with  partly  capped  honey  by  July  4.  This 
year  it  was  quite  different,  there  laeing  very 
little  surplus  on  even  the  best  colonies,  while 
many  had  not  begun  storing  at  all.  I  was 
obliged  to  keep  the  colonies  strong  and  ready, 
waiting  for  the  flow  that  proved  to  be  three 
weeks  later  than  usual.  During  the  entire 
season  there  were  only  a  few  good  days  that 
the  bees  were  able  to  gather  honey,  and  the 
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farnieis  had  so  plowed  up  their  land  for  cul- 
tivating crops  that  I  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing where  the  honey  could  possibly  come 
from.  There  is  a  little  basswood,  a  few  red 
ras[)berries,  and  here  and  there  a  buckwheat 
field,  all  of  which  yielded  very  little  last 
year.  There  was  also  an  abundance  of  fall 
tiowers  that  generally  yield  more  or  less. 

AVhen  the  time  and  conditions  came  right, 
T  dequeened  my  colonies  as  usual  and  had 
them  requeened  again,  with  everything  in  the 
best  condition  for  the  fall  flow  that  failed  to 
materialize.  I  had  increased  15  colonies  in 
each  of  my  apiaries  and  had  hundreds  of 
]iartly  filled  combs  of  early  honey  on  all  of 
my  increase  and  weak  colonies-  Instead  of 
getting  these  combs  filled  in  the  fall  for  ex- 
tracting, as  I  could  have  done  in  any  ordi- 
nary season,  they  were  nearly  empty  on  ac- 
count of  excessive  brood  rearing.  By  care- 
ful manipulation  I  was  able  to  winter  150 
colonies  in  all.  These  were  supplied  with  suf- 
ficient stores  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
feed  them. 

My  1917  crop  brought  me  $1,100,  the  colo- 
nies run  for  section  honey  averaging  50 
pounds  per  colony.  I  had  a  large  amount  of 
light  weight  and  unfinished  honey  this  year 
that  I  sold  to  the  home  trade.  Nearly  $300 
worth  of  this  honey  was  sold  from  my  home 
in  the  country,  nine  miles  from  a  railroad 
station.  It  brings  me  nearly  as  much  in  case 
lots  as  I  get  for  the  best  honey.  I  seldom 
sell  less  than  a  12-section  case  or  a  10-pound 
pail  to  a  customer,  and  it  is  my  policy  to  dis- 
courage the  sale  of  smaller  packages. 

Sand  Lake,  Mich.      Mrs.  S.  Wilbur  Frey. 


THAT  LET-ALONE  HIVE  IDEA 


Even  Mr.  Latham  Would  Not    Recommend  It  as 
Practical 


In  the  March  number  you  have  an  article 
on  "The  Let-alone  Hive  Idea"  that  I  feel 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed,  or  go  to  the  A. 
B.  C.  class  without  protest. 

In  the  first  place,  you  call  it  "a  new  plan." 
But  I  don  't  see  that  it  is  very  much  different 
from  what  I  have  seen  practiced  by  the  farm- 
er beekeepers  for  the  last  40  years.  Nearly 
all  have  what  I  call  immovable  frames; 
some  have  large  hives  and  some  have  small; 
but  there  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  about 
results,  which  can  usually  be  expressed  in  one 
figure,  thus:  O.  If  by  any  chance  one  of  these 
fellows  gets  a  single  super  filled  with  honey 
in  dirty,  travel-stained  sections,  he  is  de- 
lighted, for,  of  course,  it  was  unexpected  as 
well  as  undeserved. 

By  the  way  while  you  are  illustrating  slip- 
shod methods,  you  ought  to  take  a  snap  shot 
of  one  of  these  chaps  taking  off  his  honey, 
sweltering  in  overcoat  and  mittens,  his  face 
tied  up  with  a  good  warm  veil,  etc.    It  would 


bring  down  the  house  all  right,  for  it's  more 
fun  for  the  spectators  than  a  box  of  monkeys. 

I  just  had  a  call  a  few  days  ago,  from  an 
old  friend  of  mine  who  is  a  medical  mission- 
ary in  darkest  Africa.  He  describes  the 
method  of  the  natives  which  he  calls  crude. 
They  use  cylindrical  hives  made  of  bark,  with 
a  disc  of  wood  in  each  end.  They  get  the 
honey  by  removing  a  disc  and  blowing  in 
smoke,  and  then  cutting  out  a  part  of  the 
honey.  The  disc  is  then  replaced  and  the  bees 
fill  the  hive  again.  Sounds  very  much  like 
the  method  of  our  Connecticut  friend. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of.  Any  plan  that  results  in  a 
waste  of  food  is  unpatriotic  at  this  time. 
The  United  States  Government  is  requesting 
all  food  producers  to  speed  up  production  and 
suggesting  that  competent  beekeepers  should 
buy  or  otherwise  obtain  control  of  any  bees 
in  their  vicinity  that  are  being  neglected. 
Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  bees 
that  are  allowed  to  raise  unlimited  drones 
and  are  only  visited  once  a  year  are  neglect- 
ed. For  my  part,  I  have  always  tried  to  en- 
courage good  beekeeping  and  discourage  the 
opposite.  Neglected  bees  not  only  are  of  lit- 
tle or  no  profit  to  the  owner,  but  they  are 
a  constant  menace  to  good  beekeeping,  as 
they  may  become  rotten  with  disease  and 
infect  the  whole  neighborhood. 

As  to  the  non-swarming  feature,  there  is  no 
evidence  given  in  your  article  that  would  be 
taken  in  any  court  of  law  to  prove  that  there 
had  been  no  swarms  or  might  not  be  in  a 
season  when  there  is  swarming  from  ordinary 
hives.  Anyway,  I  am  willing  to  go  on  rec- 
ord as  saying  that  merely  to  give  plenty  of 
vacant  space,  with  no  drawn  comb  or  founda- 
tion, may  delay,  but  will  not  prevent,  swarm- 
ing in  this  part  of  the  country,  at  least. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  the  A.  B.  C. 
class:  our  Editor  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  as  he  is  a  very  unusual  man,  as  you 
will  see  by  referring  to  pages  163-4  in  the 
March  number,  where  one  of  the  department 
editors  gives  a  word  picture  of  him.  Besides, 
he  was  in  an  unusually  good  humor  when  he 
saw  Mr.  Latham's  "let-alone  hives,"  for 
that  man  (of  the  land  of  wooden  nutmegs) 
had  craftily  filled  him  up  with  slapjacks. 
Nuff  sed.  But,  as  for  me — well,  I  didn  't  get 
any  of  those  slapjacks  so  I  just  sized  him  up 
as  "  shoost  a  poor  teufel  of  a  schoolmaster 
dot  vorks  for  notting  and  poards  around." 

Oberlin,  O.  Chalon  Fowls. 

[Mr".  Latham  himself,  on  Feb.  12,  upon  re- 
ceiving a  proof  of  the  article  on  "The  Let- 
alone  Hive  Idea,"  wrote  some  comment  on 
it  that  would  have  appeared  as  a  footnote 
to  the  article  in  question  had  his  letter  not 
arrived  too  late  for  publication  in  the  March 
number.  In  this  letter  to  the  Editor  he  said: 
"Yes,  you  have  used  some  poetic  license.  In 
the  main,  the  facts  are  as  you  have  stated." 
Then  Mr.  Latham  asked  that  the  following 
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footnote  be  added  to  the  article:  "The  inno- 
cent subject  of  the  sketch  above  would  prob- 
ably not  be  all  there  and  woiild  certainly  be 
driven  to  the  bug-house  if  he  were  to  be  fed 
daily  upon  such  flattery.  He  wishes  the 
reader  to  get  out  the  salt-shake  when  he  reads 
the  article  and  use  it  frequently.  The  let- 
alone  hive  has  at  times  done  all  that  Mr.  Eoot 
says;,  but  those  halcyon  days  are  at  present 
under  a  cloud.  When  the  subject  of  the 
sketch  had  freedom  from  bee-disease  and  had 
a  strain  of  bees  which  rarely  swarmed,  he 
carried  on  the  let-alone  style  of  beekeeping 
with  marked  success.  When  foul-brood  came 
and  those  non-swarming  bees  succumbed  at 
once,  and  he  had  to  get  in  other  strains  to 
combat  the  disease,  his  let-alone  hives  began 
to  take  a  back  seat." 

So,  Mr.  Ijatham  is  fair  and  square  in  the 
whole  matter. — Editor.] 


CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


He  Answers  a  Question  About  the    Spring    Man- 
agement of  Bees  for  Best  Results 


"Will  you  kindly  tell  us  in  Gleanings  how 
to  manage  our  bees  in  spring  so  as  to  secure 
the  best  results  in  honey  during  the  season? 
The  beginner  in  beekeeping  is  confronted 
with  many  perplexing  problems,  such  as  win- 
tering, spring  management,  location,  market- 
ing the  crop,  etc.,  but  of  the  many  problems 
the  most  pertinent,  perhaps,  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  is  spring  management.  One  of 
the  greatest  secrets  of  successful  honey  pro- 
duction is  that  of  having  a  great  force  of 
field-workers  during  the  honey  harvest.  After 
the  harvest  has  passed  and  gone,  the  work- 
ers are  largely  useless  consumers.  A  proper 
understanding  of  bee  culture  and  the  honey 
sources  of  our  locality  will  convince  an  in- 
quiring mind  that  the  most  important  object 
in  view,  from  the  time  one  honey  harvest 
closes  until  another  begins,  is  the  securing 
of  strong  colonies  at  the  proper  time.  Those 
last  three  words  mean  a  great  deal  to  the 
apiarist.  Any  colony  of  bees  that  gets  into 
shape  for  work  only  at  or  near  the  close  of 
the  main  nectar  flow  becomes  very  largely  a 
consumer  instead  of  a  producer.  The  ideal 
condition  is  to  have  the  colonies  vigorous 
and  populous  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
honey  season.  But  how  to  get  the  colonies 
into  the  proper  condition  in  time,  is  the  im- 
portant thing. 

If  a  colony  of  bees  comes  out  of  winter 

quarters  in  prime  condition  and  well  supplied 
with  honey,  they  may  build  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard  without  any  aid  from  the 
apiarist,  but  many  colonies  will  lack  in  some 

essential  point.     If  this  is  not  corrected  or 


supplied,  a  partial  or  entire  failure  will  be 
the  result.  Careful  attention  to  their  espe- 
cial needs  during  the  weeks  that  intervene 
between  the  time  of  their  first  flight  in  the 
spring  and  the  beginning  of  the  honey  har- 
vest, is  the  work  which  pays  the  beekeeper. 
Some  colonies  may  need  one  thing,  and  some 
another.  In  an  apiary  of  any  considerable 
size  some  colonies  will  lose  their  queen,  or 
have  one  too  poor  to  keep  up  brood-rearing 
sufficient  for  the  best  results.  Such  can  be 
supplied  by  uniting  with  weaker  colonies 
having  good  queens.  Some  may  need  more 
food  to  rear  the  large  amount  of  brood  neces- 
sary for  the  maximum  number  of  bees  just 
when  they  are  needed  to  meet  the  main  flow 
of  nectar.  This  can  be  supplied  by  inserting 
combs  of  honey  carried  over  from  the  pre- 
vious season  for  this  purpose,  or  from  some 
colony  which  can  spare  a  frame.  All  hives 
should  be  made  as  warm  as  possible  by  seeing 
that  they  are  as  tight  as  possible  at  the  top. 
A  good  method,  where  wooden  covers  are 
used,  is  to  place  four  or  five  thicknesses  of 
newspaper  over  the  top,  and  then  press  down 
the  cap  or  cover  over  all.  This  is  very  ef- 
fectual in  preventing  the  escape  of  warm  air. 
Later,  when  brood-rearing  has  been  in  prog- 
ress for  some  time  and  some  colonies  are 
strong,  a  frame  of  brood  nearly  ready  to 
emerge  may  occasionally  be  taken  from  a 
strong  one  that  can  spare  it  and  given  to  a 
weaker  one,  thus  tending  to  equalize  both 
and  bring  all  in  the  apiary  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  bees  may  be  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  main  honey  flow.  A  little 
later  on,  the  two  combs  on  the  outside  of  the 
cluster,  containing  only  a  few  eggs,  may  be 
taken  and  placed  in  the  center  of  each  colo- 
ny and  two  well  filled  ones  from  the  center 
put  in  their  places,  which  manipulation  will 
increase  the  egg  laying  of  the  queens  and 
help  to  bring  about  the  condition  we  are 
working  for,  namely,  all  combs  filled  with 
brood  and  eggs  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
harvest.  Then  there  is  another  item  well 
worth  looking  after  in  an  occasional  year: 
if  the  colony  has  too  much  honey,  or,  if  early 
honey  comes  in  so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the 
combs  to  be  filled  before  the  queen  occupies 
them  with  eggs,  this  honey  must  be  removed 
or  the  colony  will  be  weakened  thru  the  re- 
striction of  brood  rearing.  This  honey  can 
generally  be  used  to  supply  colonies  that  are 
short  and  need  more  honey  than  they  have 
to  put  them  in  as  prosperous  condition  as 
are  most  of  the  others. 

The  story  goes  that  a  noted  pugilist  upon 
being  asked  for  the  secret  of  his  success, 
replied,  "When  I  see  a  head,  I  hit  it."  The 
ability  to  go  straight  to  the  important  ele- 
ment of  one's  business,  and  then  to  strike 
the  proper  blow,  is  certainly  one  of  the  se- 
crets of  success. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


c 


LJ 


April,    1918 

I  SENT  a  five- 
pound  pail  of 
honey  by  par- 
eel  post  to  Chi- 
cago (G6  miles) 
with  no  sort  of 
packing  w  h  a  t  - 
ever  outside  the 
pail.  I  wrote  the 
address     on     the 

label,  which  had  plenty  of  white  space  on  it 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  label  went  clear 
around  the  pail-  I  asked  for  a  critical  report 
of  its  condition  upon  arrival.  I  received  the 
following:  "Well,  sir,  that  honey  reached 
this  house  with  no  more  dents  made  in  it  out- 
side or  inside  than  when  it  left  your  hands. 
But,  oh,  the  dents  that  have  been  made  on 
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STRAY  STRAWS 


1 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 


^=^^^^^^^^ 


TLJ 


Mr. 
any 


foundation   we   used. 

' '  super  ' '    foundation 

brood-nest    by    painting 

melted  wax;  but  we  would  wire  it  first 

tor.] 


der  mercies, 
Editor.  [In 
case  w  i  r 1 n  g 
would  be  neces- 
^  sary  if  extracted 
honey  were  to  be 
produced.  We 
would  always 
wire,  no  matter 
what  grade  of 
It  is  possible  that  a 
can  be  used  in  the 
the  surface  with 
-Edi- 


"The  best  food  of  all  is  frames  of  natural 

sealed  stores,"  page   140.     Good.     You   can 

the  inside  of  it  since!     Yum,  yum!    ....       hardly  say  that  too  often.     Then  right  after 


The  pail  hadn  't  leaked  the  least  bit.  If  you 
had  gone  to  your  store  for  it,  taken  the  pail 
down  and  handed  it  to  me,  it  couldn't  have 
been  in  any  better  condition  than  it  was 
when   the   mail-carrier   handed   it  in   at   the 

door. ' ' 

*  *  * 

A  Minnesota  correspondent  writes  in  sub- 
stance: "In  January  Gleanings,  page  29, 
you  advise  to  get  pound-packages  from  the 
Soiith  about  the  time  we  put  supers  on  brood- 
chambers.  Our  crop  is  all  from  clover,  and 
so  I  thought  of  getting  packages  as  soon  as 
natural  pollen  was  at  hand,  to  help  colonies 
build  up  before  June.  So  I  ask  whether  your 
advice  was  intended  for  our  clover-region, 
too,  or  only  for  localities  where  a  fall  crop 
is  expected. ' '  Clover  localities  were  includ- 
ed. Mr.  Wing  had  advised  waiting  till  bees 
had  started  whitening  combs  along  top-bars. 
I  raised  the  question  whether  two  weeks  ear- 
lier might  not  be  better.  It  would  be  still 
better  to  have  the  packages  as  you  propose, 
as  soon  as  natural  pollen  appears,  only,  as 
Mr.  Wing  points  out,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
and  shipping  so  early  is  too  great.  Aiding 
bees  at  the  time  of  putting  on  supers  would 
help  somewhat  on  the  crop;  but  two  weeks 
earlier. would  help  a  great  deal  more. 

*  *  * 

Ye  Editor  having  said  that  beeswax  paint- 
ed on  foundation  would  prevent  sagging,  but 
"beeswax  is  expensive;  and  if  we  can  pre- 
vent  sagging  by  any  scheme  of  wiring  we  are 
that  much  ahead,"  I  replied,  Febiuaiy,  jtage 
89,  ' '  Vertical  wiring  will  do  the  trick- ' '  Now 
comes  Arthur  C.  Miller,  and  says:  "Yes, 
wax  is  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive  as 
foundation,  and  by  using  the  wax-paint  plan 
I  use  foundation  running  12  L.  sheets  to  the 
pound — practically  super  foundation — and 
you  cannot  use  that  with  wires  or  splints. 
And  it  takes  very  little  wax,  less  than  two 
pounds  for  100  sheets.  One  may,  if  one 
chooses,  add  the  wax  to  equal  the  weight  of 
the  foundation,  but  it  is  not  my  pleasure. 
Incidentally,  labor  cost  is  less  with  wax." 
I  don  't  happen  to  have  any  reply  on  hand, 
unless  to  say  that  one  must  be  an  artist  to 
paint,  but  I  'm  afraid  he  wouldn  't  be  satis- 
fied with  that,  so  I  turn  him  over  to  your  ten- 


it,  "Whether  a  comb  of  natural  stores  or  a 
cake  of  candy  is  given,  the  feed  should  be  put 
on  top."  Ye-es,  of  course,  when  it's  out  of 
doors,  but  you  mustn  't  forget  that  bees  are 
sometimes  in  cellar,  and  when  you  want  to 
feed  a  colony-  at  the  bottom  of'^a  pile,  with 
another  pile  close  at  each  side,  it's  not  en- 
tirely convenient  to  feed  on  top.  Ever  so 
much  easier  to  slip  a  comb  of  sealed  honey— 
or  even  a  cake  of  candy — under  the  bottom- 
bars.  "Not  room  enough"?  Oh,  well,  make 
your  bottom-boards  like  mine,  two  inches 
deep,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  room. 
*  *  * 

The  frantic  call  for  sugar  for  spring-feed- 
ing from  so  many  quarters  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  the  foresight  of  beekeepers. 
Uncle  Sam  is  all  right  to  help  out,  but  the 
help  should  be  accompanied  with  the  caution: 
"Don't  let  it  happen  again."  Some  say: 
"So  long  as  a  pound  of  honey  brings  more 
than  a  pound  of  sugar,  it's  economy  to  take 
away  all  the  honey  and  feed  back  sugar." 
T  don't  believe  it.  For  some  reason,  when 
one  feeds  sugar  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
"overhead"  loss  about  it.  Even  if  there 
were  no  such  loss,  and  if  honey  were  ever  so 
much  higher  than  sugar,  sugar  is  utterly 
lacking  in  some  of  the  constituents  of  honey 
that  are  essential.  Feed  bees  on  sugar  alone 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  even  with  the 
addition  of  pollen,  and  its  my  belief  they'll 
die  of  anemia.  Eight  here  and  now  is  a  good 
time  for  every  young  fellow  who  aspires  to  be 
an  up-to-date  beekeeper  to  decide:  "The 
bees  have  the  first  claim  on  the  honey  they 
gather,  and  I'll  not  take  a  pound  of  surplus 
until  after  I'm  sure  there  will  be  enough  for 
both  of  us  without  compelling  them  to  eat 
sugar.  If  the  hives  are  not  big  enough  to 
hold  a  store  to  last  until  next  honey  comes, 
I  '11  save  extra  combs  of  honey  to  give  in  the 
spring,  using  fall  honey  if  I  "can  couni  on  a 
fall  flow;  but,  if  not,  then  they  must  have 
theirs  out  of  the  earlier  honey.  Anyway,  I  '11 
not  be  caught  feeding  sugar." 
»  *  * 

Stancy  Puerden,  when  I  read,  page  91, 
February,  that  vitamines  were  in  honey,  it 
gave  me  a  delightful  thrill.    But  why  didn  't 
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you  say  it  in  capitals— THERE  ARE  VITA- 
MINES  IN  HONEY— just  like  that?  As 
you  say,  vitamiues  are  a  recent  discovery, 
and  some  jieople  wouldn  't  know  a  vitamine 
if  they  met  one  in  the  woods.  So  I'm  wait- 
ing anxiously  for  you  to  fulfill  your  promise 
to  tell  us  more  about  them.  I  suppose 
they're  the  little  fairy  folk  in  butter  that 
make  the  doctors  advise  us  to  give  butter  to 
growing  children  in  spite  of  the  higher 
price  as  compared  with  any  butter-substi- 
tutes without  vitamines.  And  if  they  add 
10  cents  or  more  to  the  value  of  butter,  why 
shouldn't  they  do  the  same  thing  for  honey? 
Or  isn  't  honey  as  rich  in  vitamines  as  but- 
ter? Isn't  it  lack  of  vitamines,  too,  that 
makes  people  sick  with  scurvy  or  something 
when  they  eat  food  without  vitamines?  Now 
we  have  another  thing  to  score  in  favor  of 
honey.  And  at  least  three  things  we  should 
make  known  from  the  housetops:  That  hon- 
ey is  ready  for  direct  assimilation,  not  put- 
ting the  burden  of  inversion  upon  the  diges- 
tive organs  as  does  sugar;  that  it  contains 
minerals,  in  small  quantities,  to  be  sure,  but 
absolutely  essential  to  health;  and  that  it 
contains  vitamines,  those  things  to  be  found 
only  in  the  latest  dictionaries,  that  have  a 
mysterious  influence  upon  digestion  without 
themselves  being  subjects  for  digestion. 
And  yet  I  've  known  people  to  say  honey 
is  possibly  better  than  sugar.     "Possibly?" 

The  idea! 

*  *  * 

"Even  in  northern  states,  brood-rearing 
may  start  as  early  as  January,  if  the  bees  are 
disturbed  in  any  way,  or  if  a  few  warm  days 
occur,"  page  172.  Don't  you  believe  that 
in  the  north  brood-rearing  in  January  is  more 
common  than  generally  supposed,  and  don't 
you  believe  that  it's  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  for  it  to  begin  in  February?  You 
know  that  brood-rearing  begins  sooner  out- 
doors than  in  cellar,  and  we  are  told  that  it's 
because  the  severe  cold  outdoors  makes  the 
bees  run  up  the  heat  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster  to  the  breeding  point.  But  then  it 
might  be  argued  from  that  that  the  farther 
we  go  north  the  earlier  brood-rearing  begins, 
and  that  would  hardly  do.  Besides,  we  know 
that  in  the  fall  there  is  no  brood-rearing 
caused  by  warm  days.  What  do  we  know 
about  bees  anyway?  [In  talking  with  R-  F. 
Holtermann,  yesterday,  he  said  that  it  was 
very  seldom  that  any  brood  would  be  found 
in  his  outdoor  wintered  colonies  in  the 
months  of  January  or  February.  We  have 
found  it  repeatedly  in  both  months.  Perhaps 
if  the  colonies  were  adequately  packed,  so 
it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them  to  gen- 
erate extra  heat,  breeding  would  not  start  so 
early.  Mr.  Holtermann  believes  in  ample 
packing  as  does  also  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  In  that  case,  breed- 
ing probably  would  not  start  much  before  the 
first  of  March.— Editor.] 


out  egg-laying  longer  than  10  days.  J.  E. 
Crane,  page  154,  thinks  it  is  sometimes  bet- 
ter, because  in  some  cases  of  European  foul 
brood  ' '  the  larvae  die  in  all  stages  of  growth, 
from  two  or  three  days  old  to  those  that  have 
their  growth  and  are  even  sealed  over — being 
changed  into  a  sticky,  stringy  substance, ' ' 
and  he  thinks  three  weeks  or  even  four  none 
too  long  a  time  for  the  colony  to  clean  up. 
But,  friend  Crane,  if  I  am  correct  in  my 
view,  it  isn 't  necessary  for  the  colony  to 
clean  up  before  egg-laying  is  resumed-  After 
my  first  experience  I  always  allowed  egg-lay- 
ing to  begin  while  there  were  plenty  of  dead 
infected  larva?  in  the  hive,  and  I  don 't  think 
an  old  black  larva  carries  the  disease.  It 's 
the  yellow  fellow,  not  yet  putrid,  that  the 
bees  eat.  I  think,  too,  that  in  all  cases  there 
were  sealed  cells  containing  diseased  larvae, 
and  I've  always  supposed  that  you  would 
find  these  in  all  cases,  if  you  looked  for  them. 
The  sealing  looks  all  right,  but  dig  in  and 
you  '11  find  the  dead  larvae.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
cases  that  need  three  or  four  weeks  without 
egg-laying  in  order  to  be  safe.  But  I  think 
such  c^ses  must  be  decidedly  exceptional, 
and  I  would  advise  that  in  any  case  the  10- 
day  treatment  be  tried  before  proceeding  to 
so  drastic  a  measure  as  to  have  no  egg-laying 
for  30  days.  [We  gathered  the  impression 
from  Dr.  Phillips  that  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  t4ie  period  of  queenlessness  might  vary 
according  to  the  conditions;  that  those  con- 
ditions might  have  to  be  determined  by  each 
beekeeper  himself.  In  the  case  of  some  be- 
ginners, perhaps,  the  Alexander  limit  would 
be  none  to  much. — Editor.] 

*  *  * 

' '  There  is  no  easier,  quicker,  and  safer  way 
of  feeding  bees  that  are  short  of  stores  than 
to  give  them  sealed  stores  of  honey."  That's 
the  ripe  advice  given  by  one  A.  I.  Root,  page 
178,  and  he  might  have  added  "better"  to 
the  ' '  easier,  quicker,  and  safer. ' '  Look  it 
up,  young  fellow,  and  see  what  more  he  says. 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Crane  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  stand  of  sweet  clover  altho  ' '  it  seems 
to  grow  well  along  the  roadsides,"  page  154. 
In  this  region  you  can  get  just  as  good  a 
stand  in  the  fields  if  you  pack  down  the 
ground  over  the  seed.    In  soft  ground  it  fails. 

*  *  * 

After  you  get  your  pound-packages  of  be'^s 
in  i^lace  in  the  hive,  "they  should  be. fed  two 
or  three  pounds  of  thin  sugar  syrup  until 
they  are  well  sujiplied, "  page  142.  If  you 
don  't  happen  to  have  the  sugar,  a  comb  of 
honey  will  do  quite  as  well. 

*  *  * 

"In  this  locality"  the  winter  of  1917-18 
will  go  down  in  history  as  ' '  the  cold  winter.  " 
Makes  no  difference  to  my  bees. 


It  is  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  kiow 
whether,  in  the  treatment  of  European  foul 
brood,  it  is  better  to  keep  the  colony  with- 


That  picture  on  tlie  front  cover,  March. 
Isn't  it  a  beauty?  I've  looked  at  it  again 
and  again,  and  every  time  it  looks  prettier. 


Ai'Rii.,    1018 
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BEES  appear 
to  have  win- 
tered pretty 
well  up  to  this 
time,  March  1. 
They  had  a  nice 
flight  Feb.  25  for 
the  first  time  in 
three  and  u  half 
months-  ^  ^  ^ 

I  notice  a  goodi  deal  of  speculation  these 
days  as  to  how  long  prese_nt  prices  for  honey 
will  continue.  After  the  Civil  war  the  high 
l>rices  for  honey  continued  for  some  IS  or 
20  years.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  more  honey 
IS  consumed  now  than  then.  But  it  seems 
])robable  that  the  high  prices  then  were  cans- 
V  1  by  the  greater  supply  of  money  in  circula- 
tion. Almost  all  commodities  have  gone  up 
and  especially  foods.  Even  the  boy  that 
gj:thcred  dandelion  greens  for  the  local  hotel 
wanted  twice  as  much  as  usual.  When  asked 
as  to  why,  he  replied  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
war.  ^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Miller,  March  Gleanings,  page  1-53, 
calls  for  some  word  that  will  take  the  place 
of  "extracted"  in  describing  liquid  or  pure 
honey.  I  have  sometimes  used  liquid  or  pure 
honey  to  those  who  I  thought  would  not  un- 
derstand if  I  used  the  word  ' '  extracted. ' ' 
But  the  Doctor  objects  to  liquid  because 
honey  will  not  always  stay  liquid.  Well, 
water  surely  is  a  liquid  but  does,  not  always 
stay  liquid  as  many  of  us  in  this  part  of  the 
world  have  found  out  in  the  past  winter  to 
our  sorrow.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  iL' 
it  were  not  better  to  use  the  words  "straiiie  I 
honey,"  as  most  consumers  would  know  at 
once  that  it  was  honey  separated  from  the 
comb.  After  all,  is  there  as  much  diffeieuce 
as  we  beekeepers  have  tried  to  make  our- 
selves believe.  Strained  honey  is  honey  se]'- 
arated  from  the  comb  by  drawing  it  thru  a 
coarse  cloth  or  finer  wire  cloth  by  the  force 
of  gravity;  while  our  extracted  honey  is  se]'- 
arated  from  the  comb  by  a  coarse  wire  cloth 
or  screen  by  means  of  centrifugal  force,  fre- 
quently carrying  so  many  particles  of  wax 
with  it  that  it  is  found  desirable  to  run  it 
thru  another  finer  strainer  before  it  is  nt 
for  market.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the 
word  "extracted"  w^as  rather  forced  at  first 
by  beekeepers  so  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  the  product  was  much  superior  to  the 
old  strained  honey  that  our  mothers  used 
to  render  75  years  ago.  I  strain  all  extracted 
honey  thru  cloth  before  bottling. 
*  *  * 

That  is  a  most  enjoyable  beekeepers'  con- 
vention on  pages  169  and  170  under  the  title 
of  "Bees,  Meu  and  Things."  More  than  10 
present  from  all  over  the  country,  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  and  even  Cuba  and  far-away 
Africa  and  Australia  and  Europe,  too.  No 
long-winded  speeches  here.  No  one  "talk- 
ed and  talked  and  didn't  say  nothing,"  as 
the  little  girl  said,  but  every  one  gives  their 
experience  in  the  briefest  way — and  what  a 
difference.    One  says  his  bees  have  not  flown 
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for  two  and  a 
half  months, 
while  another 
says  his  bees 
have  been  get- 
ting nectar  all 
winter.  Some  re- 
port  bees  as 
starving,  while 
another  says  he 
has  extracted  30,000  pounds  since  November. 
One  reports  his  bees  under  two  and  a  half 
feet  of  snow,  while  somewhere  else  bees  are 
swarming.  One  reports  a  very  severe  winter, 
while  another  says  it  is  the  mildest  they 
have  ever  had — and  so  it  goes.  Let  no  reader 
of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  skip  these  pages. 
You  can  take  a  trip  all  over  these  United 
States  and  the  whole  round  earth,  almost,  and 
know  conditions  existing  among  beekeepers 
while  you  sit  comfortably  in  your  arm  chair 
reading  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.  Give  us 
more,  Mr.  Editor.  [Thank  you.  We  will  give 
you  more,  if  THEY  gives  it  to  us. — Editor.] 

*  if  * 

Our  friend,  Virgil  Weaver,  page  150,  gives 
advice  about  sowing  sweet  clover.  He  says: 
"Sow  the  railroad's  right-of-way;  sow  the 
highways;  sow  the  byways;  sow  the  vacant 
lots;  sow  the  farmers'  fertile  fields;  sow  the 
barren  spots;  sow  the  cliffs;  sow  10  pounds 
of  white  and  10  pounds  of  yellow  for  each 
colony."  Now  it  seems  to  me  this  sort  of 
advice  will  bear  a  little  good-natured  criti- 
cism. I  am  interested  in  increasing  the  yield 
of  honey  by  all  legitimate  means,  but  when 
it  comes  to  sowing  seed  upon  other  people  'a 
property,  I  draw  the  line.  Honey  is  good, 
but  there  are  some  things  of  more  value  than 
honey  or  money.  I  have  yet  to  see  that  any 
one  has  any  moral  right  to  enter  the  rail- 
roads' right-of-way  or  the  farmers'  fertile 
fields  to  sow  sweet  clover  seed  without  the 
consent  of  the  lawful  owners;  nor  yet  to  sow 
seed  along  the  highways  beside  land  whose 
owners  object  to  it.  Would  we  like  to  have 
any  one  enter  our  fields  and  sow  seed  we  did 
not  want,  or  sow  along  the  roadside  close  by? 
' '  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself, ' ' 
is  still  binding.  To  get  what  we  want,  by 
hook  or  crook  or  without  regard  to  the 
rights  of  others,  is  the  law  of  the  Hun.  Again 
he  says  sow  10  pounds  of  white  and  10  pounds 
of  yellow  sweet  clover  for  each  colony.  This 
would  require  about  20,000  pounds  to  supply 
us,  or  $4,000  worth  of  seed.  No,  thank  you. 
I  would  much  prefer  to  furnish  my  farmer 
neighbors  with  Alsike  clover  seed  for  nothing 
and  let  them  do  the  sowing,  and  enjoy  their 
smiling  faces  and  good  wishes  for  a  pros- 
perous season  for  the  beekeeper. 

*  »  * 

Dr.  Miller  rath_^r  recommends  the  use  of 
sections  with  drawn  combs,  believing  the 
larger  amount  of  honey  secured  will  more 
than  make  up  the  difference  in  price  for 
which  it  will  sell.  I  think  he  is  right.  We 
shall  use  several  thousand  drawn  combs  iv 
sections  this  year.     See  page  152. 
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E  have 
e  a  r  d  so 
much  of 
late  about  keep- 
ing up  the  morale 
of  the  fighting 
men.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  to 
us  here  in  Amer- 
ica that  the  Allied 

armies  could  ever  admit  defeat;  but 
the  Food  Administration  tells  us  that, 
if  we  once  lot  the  fighting  men  at  the 
front  fear  that  the  women  and  chil- 
dren behind  them  are  starving,  the 
war  would  soon  be  over.  If  we  should 
stop  our  exports  tomorrow,  in  only 
a  few  weeks  we  would  find  we  were 
alone  in  our  war  against  Germany. 
It  needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  picture  what 
would  happen  to  us  if  Germany  became  the 
victor.  If  we  do  not  want  to  risk  a  repetition 
of  the  horrors  of  Belgium,  Poland  or  the  in- 
vaded portions  of  France,  in  our  own  loved 
country,  we  must  keep  up  the  morale  of  the 
fighting  men  with  American  food. 

We  have  already  exported  more  than  our 
normal  surplus,  and  the  only  way  we  can 
keep  up  the  exports  is  to  save  from  our  nor- 
mal consumption.  And  our  country  cannot  do 
it  without  the  co-operation  of  her  20,000  000 
housekeepers.  Doesn  't  it  give  you  a  thrill  to 
think  that  we  women  have  it  in  our  power  to 
help  keep  up  the  morale  of  all  the  A'lied 
fighting  men? 

1918  War  Gardens. 
When  you  pass  one  of  those  recruiting 
posters  picturing  Unci's  Sam  looking  straight 
at  you  with  an  accusing  look,  how  does  it 
make  you  feel?  I  know.  It  makes  you  feel 
that  he  wants  you  for  some  service,  even  if 
age  or  sex  prevents  you  from  fighting  in  the 
trenches.  In  my  case  it  makes  me  feel  like 
this.  If  our  soldiers  can  offer  themselves  to 
their  country  to  leave  home  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  them  to  engage  in  the  horrible  work 
of  trying  to  kill  their  fellow  men,  surely  I  can 
work  hard  in  a  pleasant  home  to  conserve  the 
food  supply,  and  work  hard  in  a  peaceful 
garden  to  increase  the  food  supply. 
Vitamines. 
Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
housekeepers  needed  to  study  food  values  so 
carefully  in  order  to  feed  their  families  wise- 
ly. For  this  reason  I  wish  to  talk  a  little 
more  about  vitamines,  as  I  promised  in  a  re- 
cent issue.  In  the  first  place,  don't  ask  me 
to  pronounce  the  word.  Until  some  dictionary 
lists  it  you  need  not  fear  being  called  down 
for  mispronunciation. 

Very  little  is  known  about  these  interesting 
little  vitamines  altho  it  is  certain  they  are 
not  living  organisms.  But  their  function  has 
been  well  established.  To  quote  Dr.  Wiley: 
"No  matter  how  well  foods  are  combined  to 
secure  a  nutrition  of  all  the  tissues  of  the 
body  equally,  they  fail  to  do  this  if  vitamines 
are  absent."  Scientists  surmised  the  ex- 
istence of  vitamines  nearly  a  decade  ago,  but 
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it  was   not  until 
about    six    years 
ago  that  any  real 
work    was     done 
on  them.    One  of 
the  chief  investi- 
gators,     Casimir 
Funk,  gave  them 
their     name, 
which  is  properlv 
a  group  name,  as  there  are  two  well 
recognized  types,  and  many  scientists 
are  inclined  to  believe  there  are  more 
than  two  classes. 

Vitamines  are  abundant  in  the 
outer  layers  of  grains,  especially  rice; 
also  in  the  yolk  of  egg,  raw  milk, 
fresh  fruit,  and  fresh  vegetables,  es- 
pecially peas  and  beans.  Cooking  is 
an  important  art,  but  certain  foods  when 
cooked  lose  their  vitamines.  The  fact  that 
they  are  found  near  the  skin  of  the  grain  is 
one  argument  against  the  use  of  white  flour 
bread,  and  for  the  use  of  brown  rice  instead 
of  the  white  polished  rice. 

The  absence  of  vitamines  is  probably  re- 
sponsible for  certain  diseases  such  as  beri- 
beri, scurvy,  pellagra,  and  polyneuritis,  as 
well  as  much  ill  health  of  a  less  definite  sort. 
Some  raw  or  uncooked  foods,  therefore,  such 
as  lettuce,  tomatoes,  celery,  fruits,  nuts,  and 
milk,  should  be  used  in  order  to  supply  these 
minute  substances  which  are  destroyed  by 
prolonged  high  temperature,  such  as  is  em- 
ployed in  order  to  sterilize  canned  foods. 
They  are  also  diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  by 
ordinary  cooking,  except  in  acid  fruits  and 
vegetables.  It  is  true  that  only  clean  milk 
is  entirely  safe  in  an  absolutely  raw  state, 
and  that  heat  is  usually  needed  to  kill  the 
germs.  But  this  heat,  even  at  the  compara- 
tively low  temperature  of  pasteurization,  has 
been  found  to  destroy  the  vitamines  that  pre- 
vent scurvy.  Orange  juice  should  always  be 
given  to  infants  over  one  month  old  who  are 
fed  on  pasteurized  milk. 

Vitamines  are  sensitive  to  alkalies,  even 
such  mild  ones  as  baking  soda,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  heat.  Do  not  conclude 
from  this  that  you  should  always  use  baking 
powder  in  preference  to  soda,  as  all  baking 
powders  are  made  by  combining  an  acid  with 
soda. 

Vitamines  are  present  in  yeast.  A  company 
selling  yeast  makes  the  most  of  this  fact  in 
its  advertising. 

Fowls  or  guinea  pigs  fed  on  a  vitamine  free 
diet  will  become  paralyzed  in  a  very  short 
time.  Fed  on  rice  polishings  they  will  speed- 
ily recover. 

Fowls  fed  on  boiled  polished  rice  show 
signs  of  beriberi  in  about  30  days.  Similar- 
ly they  show  symptoms  similar  to  pellagra 
from  being  fed  on  cooked  cornmeal.  But 
cornmeal  corrects  the  beriberi  symptom.s 
brought  on  by  polished  rice.  Experiments 
like  the  abo-\'e  are  too  well  authenticated  and 
too  numerous  to  be  doubted.  Pigs  are  more 
susceptible  to  beriberi  than  man. 
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If  yeast  vitamine  preparation  be  given  to 
pigeons  paralyzed  by  laek  of  vitamincs,  they 
are  relieved  in  one  hour  and  completely  re- 
stored in  12  hours. 

Maybe  some  of  you  have  noticed  that 
health  magazines  which  formerly  advocated 
10-hour  cooking  of  oatmeal  are  now  recom- 
mending that  such  cereals  be  cooked  from  10 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.  I  believe  this  is  to 
avoid  destroying  the  vitamines. 

Now,  after  reading  all  this  evidence  about 
vitamines,  aren't  you  proud  to  think  that 
honey  contains  vitamines f  It  is  uncertain 
to  what  class  the  vitamines  in  honey  belong, 
and  it  is  also  possible  that  they  are  not  pres- 
ent in  any  large  amount. 

For  much  of  the  above  I  am  indebted  to 
"How  To  Live"  by  Fisher  and  Fisk,  to 
"Food  Products"  by  Sherman,  and  to  the 
Bureau  of  Cliemistry,  Washington. 

Conservation  Conversation. 

Last  month  the  printer,  proofreader,  editor, 
or  possibly  my  own  unruly  fingers  on  my 
typewriter  made  me  say  "conversation" 
when  I  meant  "conservation."  If  the  same 
mistake  is  made  again,  it  will  give  me  the 
effect  of  stammering.  If  you  think  this 
"conservation  conversation"  is  a  little  one- 
sided, remember  a  conversation  with  a  lady 
is  apt  to  be. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  do 
mestie  science  teacher,  an  unusually  bright 
and  charming  girl  who  is  an  enthusiuNt  in 
her  work.  We  were  having  a  beautiful  time, 
comparing  notes  as  to  our  successes  and  fail- 
ures with  the  new  war  recipes,  when  she 
suddenly  said,  "Oh,  Mrs.  Puerden,  I  envy 
you  because  you  have  a  chance  to  experimeut 
all  you  please.  I  have  to  try  recipes  in  class 
and  divide  every  ingredient  into  tiny  por- 
tions so  each  girl  may  bake  an  individual 
cake,  muffin,  or  loaf  of  bread."  A  few  weeks 
before  th-at  another  bright  girl,  who  has 
been  doing  efficient  work  in  an  office  for  sev- 
eral years,  said,  "What  fun  you  must  have, 
Mrs.  Puerden,  testing  recipes  and  working 
out  new  ones.  I  can't  help  envying  you." 
I  am  passing  these  remarks  on  to  other 
housekeepers  laeeause  I  believe  we  are  a  bit 
inclined  to  regard  our  work  as  drudgery. 
Some  of  it  is,  I  admit,  but  there  is  drudgery 
in  all  lines  of  work,  even  gardening.  Cook- 
ing is  creative  work,  just  as  much  as  model- 
ing or  painting.  What  can  give  you  a  feel- 
ing of  keener  satisfaction  than  loaves  of  de- 
licious bread  and  a  baking  of  puffy  drop 
cakes  cooling  in  your  kitchen?  It  adds  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  cooking,  too,  when  you 
have  a  family  like  mine  with  such  healthy 
appetites  that  your  successes  and  failures 
have  to  be  labeled. 

So  many  housekeepers  say  to  me,"  This  war 
cookery  takes  so  much  time,  it  makes  house- 
work so  much  harder."  Perhaps  it  does  take 
a  little  more  time,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
work  with  new  materials,  and  if  you  cut  out 
a  large  part  of  the  cakes  and  pastries  which 
you  formerly  used — you  will  never  miss  them 
if  you  have  plenty  of  muffins,  fruit,  and  hon- 


ey — you  will  find  it  takes  little  if  any 
more  time. 

Notice  that,  contrary  to  my  custom,  I  am 
giving  two  muffin  recipes  which  are  sweet- 
ened. To  bo  frank,  I  should  not  sweeten  the 
rye  muffins  to  please  my  own  taste,  but,  as 
the  bran  muffins  are  used  by  many  as  a  laxa- 
tive food,  the  honey  probably  makes  thcin 
more  effectual  for  that  purpose.  You  may 
think  the  amount  of  soda  called  for  in  the 
bran  muffin  recipe  is  excessive,  but  let  me 
tell  you  something:  either  the  combination 
of  sour  milk  and  soda  behaves  differently 
for  me,  or  most  modern  cooks  are  not  usin;^ 
enough  baking  soda  to  neutralize  the  sour 
milk  and  depend  upon  baking  powder  to  help 
raise  the  mixture.  Our  mothers  used  a  round- 
ing teaspoon  of  soda,  which  equals  two  level 
teaspoons,  for  every  pint  of  sour  milk.  The 
modern  domestic  science  books  usually  esti- 
mate that  a  level  teaspoon  of  soda  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  pint  of  sour  milk,  but  after  fail- 
ing twice  on  that  bran  muffin  recipe  I  in- 
creased the  amount  of  soda  to  two  level  tea- 
spoons, and  the  muffins  were  perfect  with 
none  of  the  bitter  taste  which  is  pre.-sent  if 
you  use  too  much  soda.  Notice  that  I  use 
the  two  teaspoons  of  soda  in  the  johanycake 
also. 

Use  all  the  potatoes  you  can  for  the  next 
few  months.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  can  use  them  to  save  the  needed  wheat, 
and  the  use  of  potatoes  is  now  considered  a 
good  way  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid 
forming  elements  caused  by  the  use  of  meat, 
fish  and  eggs.  Notice  the  two  recipes  calling 
for  potatoes. 

The  tamale  pie  is  good  for  the  one  dish 
meal. 

HONEY    BRAN    MUFFINS. 

1  egg:  l^^     cups    sour    niiik    or 

2  cups  bran  buttermilk 

1   I'Lip  flour  2  teaspoons  soda 

Vz   cup  honey  %    teaspoon  ^^alt 

Sift  the  flour  to  which  the  soda  and  salt 
have  been  added  and  mix  with  the  bran. 
Beat  the  egg  thoroly  in  the  mixing  bowl,  add 
the  honey  and  then  the  sour  milk.  Stir  in 
the  dry  ingredients,  beat  well  and  bake  in 
well  oiled  muffin  pans  in  a  moderate  oven. 
This  makes  12  muffins. 

RYE   MUFFINS. 

1   egg  1    cup  wheat  flour 

1  cup  milk  5   teaspoons   baking    pow- 

2  teaspoons  hone."  der 

V2  teaspoon  salt  2  tea-spoons  nielteJ   fat 

1    cup  rye  flour 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients.  Beat  the 
egg  in  the  mixing  bowl,  add  the  honey  and 
the  milk  and  then  the  dry  ingredients.  Add 
the  melted  fat,  beat  and  bake  in  oiled  muf- 
fin pans  about  25  minutes.  The  large  amount 
of  baking  powder  is  because  rye  needs  more 
leavening  than  white  flour. 

.TOHNNY'     CAKE. 

1  egg  %  to  %   cup  wheat  flour 

2  cups  sour  milk  2   teaspoons  soda 

%    teaspoon  salt  1  tablespoon  melted  short- 

2   cups  eornmeal  ening 

Mix  and  sift  the  dry  ingredients,  using  %. 
{Continued   on  Advertising  Pages.) 
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FEOM  Mr.  Har- 
ry H.  Coope', 
a  sideline r  of 
Griswold,  Iowa, 
comes  anotlier 
suggestion  to 
beekeepers  to 
help  out  those 
who  have  gone 
to  the  war.     He 

is  willing,  he  says,  to  do  his  bit  to  help  any- 
one anywhere  near  him,  and  thinks  if  every 
beekeejper  would  do  the  same,  many  bee 
A-ards,  instead  of  being  sold,  might  be  held 
"intact  for  the  return  of  their  owners.  The 
picture  shows  Mr.  Cooper  with  a  late  swarm 
hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation.  ' '  Com- 
mon" bees  he  calls  them,  so  I  suppose  they 
are  blacks,  yet  he  says  they  are  very  gentle, 
and  you  see  he  is  handling  them  without  a 
veil. 

Owing  to  American  foul  brood  having  gain- 
ed a  bad  hold,  his  little  apiary  was  greatly 
reduced  last  year,  and  he  plans  to  build  up 
this  year  by  pound  packages.     Then  he  will 


Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line 
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Grace  Allen 


A  late  swarm  hived  on  full  sheets  of  foundation. 

run  entirely  for  extracted  honey.  Last  year 
scale  hive's  showed  the  best  result  from 
clover  flow,  running  for  comb  honey,  12 
pounds  a  day;  the  best  from  the  fall  flow, 
running  for  extracted,  15  pounds. 

Mr.  Cooper's  remarks  about  the  time  he 
gives  to  his  sideline  are  interesting,  so  I 
quote:  "I  am  a  telephone  man  by  trade,  and 
handle  the  bees  as  a  sideline.  I  can  handle 
a  pretty  fair-sized  exchange  and  quite  a 
bunch  of  bees,  with  a  little  help  from  my 
wife  and  working  a  little  overtime.  I  figure 
on  about  one  to  two  hours  every  day,  with 
50  colonies,  and  a  little  time  at  night  when 
I  feel  like  it." 

Notice  that  "with  a  little  help  from  my 
wife."  Don't  you  think  that  sidelines  that 
everybody  can  enjoy  and  help  with  are  the 
very  nicest  kind  of  all?  At  our  house,  we 
like  best  to  ride  hobbies  that  carry  double. 


It  is  still  a  lit- 
tle early  to  re- 
port on  the  re- 
sults of  packed 
hives  versus  un- 
packed. Indeed, 
a  complete  report 
can  be  made  only 
when  the  honey 
is  harvested.  But 
to  date,  the  packed  hives  show  up  splendidly. 
For  the  first  time  I  have  had  winter  losses  in 
my  little  apiary.  One  colony,  not  packed, 
perished  and  was  robbed  out.  One  (with  a  super 
of  leaves  and  leaves  on  both  sides)  flying  on 
Jan.  25,  showed  a  month  later  a  great  heap  of 
bees  which  had  died  only  recently,  and  not  a 
cell  of  honey  in  the  hive — evidently  a  strong 
colony,  starved.  (Thought  I  was  sure  of 
stores,  too.)  A  prompt  testing  of  the  others 
by  the  time-honored  method  of  "hefting" 
the  back  of  the  hive  revealed  several  colo- 
nies dangerously  light.  These  were  hastily 
examined,  and  one  fed  that  very  evening. 
Several  others  may  need  it  later.  Stores  in 
general  seem  to  be  lighter  than  usual,  and 
beekeepers  here  are  hoping  that  what  looks 
at  present  like  an  early  spring  will  really 
prove  to  be  one,  and  not  get  frost-nipped 
later.  Today  (March  9),  the  first  bit  of  fruit 
bloom — the  veteran  old  plum,  that  always 
leads  the  procession  rather  far  in  advance, 
being  now  in  practically  full  bloom.  But 
high  winds  are  making  it  impossible  for  the 
bees  to  fly.  Elm  and  maple  came  out  un- 
usually early;  and  one  warm  day  in  early 
February  when  I  had  been  puzzling  over  the 
pollen  that  was  coming  in  before  I  could  dis- 
cover any  available  source,  the  proprietor  of 
a  new  near-by  greenhouse  informed  me  that 
we  were  in  partnership,  as  my  bees  had  taken 
possession  of  his  place  while  the  windows  and 
ventilators  were  thrown  open  to  the  warm 
^^r-  *  *  * 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  never  seen  so  much 
young  white  clover.  Town  yards  are  full  of 
it,  and  it  is  in  constant  evidence  along  the 
sides  of  the  streets.  Our  walks  are  all 
punctuated  with  exclamations:  "Just  look 
at  the  clover  here!  and  here!  and  there!" 
There  may  be  many  a  slip,  for  all  that  we 
strive,  'twixt  clover  in  spring  and  honey  in 
hive,  but  it  looks  good  right  now  and  we're 
ready  for  the  best  that  may  come. 
*  *  * 

These  up-to-date,  progressive  methods  are 
rapidly  taking  hold  in  North  Carolina.  In 
one  of  his  excellent  circular  letters  to  his 
bee  club.  County  Agent  Bruce  Anderson  of 
Winston-Salem  tells  them  this  little  story: 
"I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  record 
of  J.  M.  Weavil,  Kernersville,  N.  C,  illus- 
trating the  efiiciency  of  bee-club  method3.  He 
transferred  part  of  his  bees  into  standard 
10-frame  hives  in  1915.  Two  of  these  colo- 
nies were  Italianized  in  1916;  one  of  them 
this  year  (1917)  produced  140  pounds  of  hon- 
ey and  had  no  swarm.  The  other,  with  its 
one  swarm,  produced  140  pounds  also.     (His 
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black  colonies  averaged  68  pounds.)  Mr. 
Weavil  has  now  11  colonies  of  Italians  in 
10-frame  hives.  These  results  were  attained 
only  by  intense  application."  These  letters 
of  Mr.  Anderson  's  are  certainly  to  the  point, 
concise,  instructive,  explicit,  giving  definite 
directions  for  work  to  be  done  at  certain 
times.  His  directions  for  wintering  must  h  ive 
helped  many  a  beginner  to  carry  his  bees  thru 
in  good  shape.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his 
circular  of  Feb.  25,  1918:  "Your  honey  crop 
for  1918  depends  on  how  your  bees  are  han- 
dled during  March  and  April.  Each  patriotic 
beeman  will  strive  to  produce  the  maximum 
crop.  The  three  main  features  controlling 
your  crop  of  honey  are:  (1)  a  Cjueen  in  every 
colony;  if  any  colony  in  your  yard  has  no 
brood'  by  March  10,  give  it  a  frame  having 
eggs  from  your  best  queen;  (2)  at  thesametime 
see  that  each  colony  has  16  lbs.  of  honey  or 
syrup;  (3)  see  that  each  colony  has  plenty  of 
room  for  surplus  honey  and  for  the  queen  to 
lay,  before  swarming  time;  have  prepared 
by  April  15  two  or  three  supers  for  each  colo- 
"j  •  *  »  * 

A  visit  with  Mr.  Kenneth  Hawkins,  coming 
back  from  one  of  his  long  trips  thru  the 
South,  is  always  an  inspiration.  Last  month 
he  stopped  a  few  hours  in  Nashville,  on  his 
way  north  from  a  trip  thru  the  Gulf  States. 
He  reported  a  discouraging  amount  of  foul 
brood  in  Florida;  but  also  told  of  enthus- 
iastic meetings  all  along  his  line,  waked-up 
county  agents,  the  formation  of  a  goodly 
number  of  girls'  bee  clubs,  and  constant  in- 
struction, followed  by  the  gradual  adoption 
of  improved  methods.  Progress  comes  that 
way.  ^  ^  ^ 

E.  G.  Kinney,  a  farmer  near  Fostoria, 
Michigan,  is  enthusiastic  about  bees  as  a 
side  line.  He  has  eighty  acres  right  on  the 
state  road,  only  three  miles  from  a  good 
market  town.  ' '  Farming, ' '  writes  Mr.  Kin- 
ney, "  pays  me  well;   but   there  have  been 


swarming.  A  300-acre  swamp  within  half  a 
mile  yields  a  succession  of  varied  bloom  that 
helps  materially  in  brood-rearing  and  support- 
ing the  bees.  Mr.  Kinney's  largest  record  was 


R.  G.  Kinney,  Fostoria,  Michigan,  is  a  successful 
farmer   beekeeper. 

some  vears  when  my  bees  have  paid  me  still 
better."     Isn't  that  fine? 

His  apiary  consists  of  100  to  125  colonies, 
golden  and  three-band  Italians.  Having  both 
eight  and  ten-frame  hives,  he  finds  he  prefers 
the  eight  frames.  Bees  are  worked  entirely 
for  comb  honey;  and  when  clover,  the  main 
flow,  comes  on,  the  hives  are  crowded  with 
bees.  They  build  up  early,  get  into  supers 
promptly,    and   give    very    little   trouble   by 


Mr.  Kinney  lias  125  colonies  of  golden  and  three- 
banded  Italians. 

in  1912 — 288  pounds  of  fancy  comb  honey 
from  one  colony.  Winter  losses  run  about 
2  or  3  per  cent.  Twenty-five  colonies  are  in 
chaff  hives.  These  are  wintered  outside,  and 
the  others  in  a  cellar  where  a  temperature  of 
45  degrees  is  maintained. 

*  «  * 

As  soon  as  the  last  issue  of  Gleanings  ar- 
rived in  this  neighborhood,  one  Mrs.  Dixie- 
Beekeeper  called  me  on  the  telephone  to 
protest  against  the  statement  in  my  depart- 
ment for  last  month  that  the  so-called  honey 
locust  (Gleditschia  Triacanthus)  yields  no 
nectar  for  the  honey  bee.  They  have,  or 
know,  a  honey  locust,  she  says,  that  fairly  hums 
with  bees  while  in  bloom.  Then,  what  was 
worse,  this  disconcerting  lady  actually  turn- 
ed ABC  on  me,  and  there  it  was — honey  lo- 
cust is  "one  of  the  best  honey-yielding  trees 
in  the  United  States."  Now  what  shall  I 
say  next?  And  black  locust  not  even  men- 
tioned— that  is,  in  the  main  text  (edition 
1910).  Dr.  Phillips  also  lists  honey  locust  as 
a  source  of  nectar,  but  adds  * '  much  less  im- 
portant than  black  locust." 

*  *  * 

MY  WISH  IN   SPRINGTIME. 
I  think  that  I  would  go  quite  mad 

If  day  by  tragic  day 
My  every  hour  were  crushed  and  sad 
And  there  was  no  joy  to  be  had 

In  any  way. 

The  dread  things  that  I  read  each  morn, 

They  strike  me  to  the  heart 
With  dark  dismay,   or  grief,   or  scorn. 
Sometimes  it  seems  each  day  is  born 

To  add  its  part 

To  what  has  been  so  grimly  told 

Thru    three   long   years, 
While  human  hearts  have  grown  so  old. 
So  hurt  and  haunted,  and  too  cold 

For  even  tears. 

But,  God  be  thanked,  once  more  the  spring 

Has  brought  us  bees  to  hum ; 
And  with  the  flashing  of  each  wing 
Within   my   heart   shall   something  sing 

That  has  lain  dumb. 

I  wish  the  people  all  were  wise 

And  lived  among  the  bees. 
And  wars  were  done,  and  bitter  cries 
Were  silenced  under  gentle  skies 

And   cherry   trees. 
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In  Northern  California— ^i^e  College 

0  f  Apicul- 
tui'e  of  the  University  of  California  recently 
issued  circular  No.  185  entitled  "Beekeeping 
for  the  Fruit-Grower  and  Small  Eancher  or 
Amateur. ' '  Geo.  A.  Coleman  is  the  author 
and  in  this  work  he  has  outlined  in  a  brief 
manner  a  plan  whereby  a  few  colonies  may 
be  kept  profitably.  Mr.  Coleman  also  points 
out  the  desirability  of  beekeeping  on  a  small 
scale,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
honey  that  might  be  produced,  but  likewise 
that  amateur  beekeeping  is  of  much  value 
for  the  proper  pollination  of  most  fruits, 
some  vegetables,  and  where  alfalfa  and  clover 
are  grown  for  seed.  This  circular  is  for  free 
distribution  and  may  be  had  by  addressing 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  beneficial  rains  during  the  latter  part 
of  February  have  assured  at  any  rate  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  increase.  The  rate  of  in- 
crease will  be  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  late  spring  rains.  Beekeepers  should 
show  no  hesitancy  now  towards  ' '  more  bees ' ' 
during  the  next  two  months  prior  to  their 
honey  flow.  Increased  production  is  our 
duty.  Winter  losses  in  the  Eastern  States 
are  said  to  be  high,  and  we  here  must  help 
to  overcome  as  far  as  is  possible  the  antici- 
pated shortage  in  the  East.  It  may  also  be 
mentioned  that  prices  for  this  season's  crop 
are  expected  to  be  as  high  (and  perhaps 
higher)  than  those  obtained  for  the  crojj  of 
last  year.  It  will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the 
number  of  colonies  this  season  will  be  fully 
as  large  as  that  of  last  year,  since  this 
spring's  increase  will  compensate  for  the 
loss  thru  disease,  queenlessness  and  other 
causes. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  several  thou- 
sand colonies  have  been  moved  to  deciduous 
fruits,  orange,  mustard,  and  wild  radish 
bloom.  Should  any  beekeeper  experience 
difficulty  in  securing  an  apiary  site  on  the 
property  of  a  deciduous  fruit  grower,  let  him 
show  a  copy  of  the  March  issue  of  Gleanings 
to  the  orehardist  and  point  out  to  him  the 
fact  that  some  fruit  growers  are  willing  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  several  hundred  dollars 
in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  bees  to  pollinate  properly  their 
fruit  bloom. 

There  has  been  active  breeding  thruout 
February  and  the  forepart  of  March,  which 
lias  resulted  in  many  apiaries  having  from 
four  to  six  frames  of  brood  to  the  colony.  In 
not  a  few  instances  drones  were  flying  in 
March.  During  the  above  period  consumption 
(){'  stores  was  high,  and  there  is  some  likeli- 
liood  that  bees  may  run  short  during  in- 
clement weather  this  spring.  The  above  con- 
ditions, however,  have  not  prevailed  soutli  of 
Stanislaus  county,  where  very  little  breeding 
so  far  has  taken  place. 

On  Friday  evening,  March  1,  the  Los  Gatos 
Bee  Club  held  the  most  enthusiastic  meeting 


in  its  history.  There  were  70  persons  in  at- 
tendance. The  principal  speakers  were  Mr. 
Demuth  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  Wash- 
ington; and  Mr.  Coleman  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. The  following  day  in  the  afternoon 
another  successful  meeting  was  held  at  Mon- 
terey. This  gathering  of  beekeej^ers  was 
not  only  large,  but  was  also  very  representa- 
tive of  the  county.  Thru  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Coleman,  a  county  club  was  organized.  The 
need  for  such  had  long  been  felt.  Frank 
Henniken  and  Earl  Hansen,  both  prominent 
beekeepers  of  the  county,  are  taking  an  ac- 
tive part 'in  the  activities  of  the  club,  for 
both  realize  the  necessity  for  a  co-operative 
organization.  The  desire  for  collective  action 
in  this  county  is  so  strong  that  the  club  has 
proposed  a  meeting  for  March  16,  with  a  spe- 
cial request  that  a  representative  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Honey  Producers '  Co-operative  Ex- 
change be  present  at  the  meeting.  Monterey 
and  Santa  Clara  County  readers  of  Gleanings, 
who  are  interested  in  this  movement,  should 
get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Hansen,  Box  106,  Sun- 
nyvale. 

It  must  be  gratifying  indeed  to  the  Pro- 
motion Committee  (see  March  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, under  "Northern  California")  that  so 
much  enthusiasm  has  been  shown  amongst 
so  many  beekeepers  regarding  the  California 
Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange. 
The  most  important  step  taken  by  the  Pro- 
motion Committee  was  that  of  securing  the 
services  of  A.  B.  Massey  of  Fresno  as  their 
exchange  organizer.  For  the  past  six  years 
Mr.  Massey  has  been  engaged  as  campaign 
organizer  for  co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions. He  conducted  the  campaign  work  of 
the  raisin,  peach,  prune,  and  apricot  growers, 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  thruout  the 
State  today  that  these  growers  are  organized 
into  strong  co-operative  associations  whicli 
have  worked  wonders  for  the  mutual  benefit 
of  their  members.  Several  thousand  colo- 
nies have  already  been  signed  up  according 
to  the  agreements  of  the  Exchange,  the  ap- 
proval of  which  amongst  the  beekeeping  fra- 
ternity is  everything  that  can  be  desired. 
Not  only  do  many  beekeepers  respond  readily 
to  this  co-operative  work  when  approached, 
but  there  are  also  several  instances  where 
beekeepers,  living  in  remote  districts  of 
northern  California,  have  communicated  with 
the  writer  to  the  effect  that  they  wished  to 
become  members  of  the  Exchange. 

Modesto,  Calif.  M.  C.  Richter. 


In  Southern  California_J;«;;^^^"|fj|f^« 

at  a  recent  meeting  elected  Earl  Shaffner, 
President,  and  W.  H.  Engle,  Secretary.  The 
club  has  been  able  to  get  a  very  satisfactory 
discount   on   all   bee-supplies  by  buying   col- 
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lectively,   and   it  promises  to  be   one  of  llie 
strong  clubs  of  the  State  during  1918. 

Riverside  County  Club  hold  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  Saturday,  ]\Iarch  2,  in  the 
forenoon  and  the  Neighbor  Club  of  San  Ber- 
nardiiie  County  held  its  regular  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Holding 
these  meetings  on  the  same  date,  but  at  dif- 
ferent hours,  makes  it  convenient  for  bee- 
keepers to  attend  both  meetings.  A  large 
number  of  beekeepers  were  in  attendance 
upon  both  gatherings.  An  interesting  talk 
was  given  by  E.  F.  Atwater,  Special  Field 
Agent  of  the  U.  S.  Division  of  Apiculture. 
Mr.  Atwater  is  very  desirous  of  helping  the 
beemen  in  any  way  he  can  and  urges  them  to 
call  upon  him  for  help  with  any  of  their 
problems. 

Considerable  disease  is  reported  from  dis- 
tricts where  there  was  much  melting  down  of 
combs  during  the  hot  wave  of  last  June. 
Many  report  an  apparent  loss  of  vitality  in 
queens  and  also  some  slowness  about  building 
up  in  colonies  in  these  same  districts.  Evi- 
dently the  loss  of  combs  was  not  the  only 
injury  from  that  unusually  hot  weather. 

The  weather  here  up  to  Feb.  17  was  almost 
like  a  continuation  of  summer,  with  scarcely 
a  day  when  one  could  not  open  a  hive  for 
several  hours  with  little  trouble  from  rob- 
bing. Feb.  18,  with  but  little  warning,  it 
began  raining  and  continued  at  intervals  un- 
til Feb.  27.  The  rains  were  general  over  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  while  some 
localities  had  much  more  than  others,  all  have 
been  greatly  benefited.  Parts  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties  had  from 
10  to  15  inches,  while  other  districts  iu  south- 
ern California  got  only  from  three  to  five 
inches. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  predict  the  honey 
crop  for  1918,  most  local  beekeepers  feel  that 
some  honey  will  be  harvested.  If  the  rains 
continue  thruout  the  spring  months,  a  good 
crop  is  possible. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  auto  truck, 
migratory  beekeeping'is  becoming  very  popu- 
lar in  southern  California.  Some  of  the  most 
successful  apiarists  move  their  bees  as  many 
as  three  times  during  the  year.  Beginning 
with  the  early  winter  months,  they  move  to 
a  locality  where  the  bees  get  pollen  and  early 
honey  from  plants  such  as  the  willow,  eu- 
calyptus or  pepper.  This  stimulates  a  colony 
to  brood  rearing  and  gets  it  strong  and  ready 
for  the  gathering  of  orange  honey.  Just  as 
the  orange  blossoms  begin  to  burst  forth, 
whole  apiaries  are  moved  to  the  groves  for  a 
period  of  six  weeks  or  two  months.  At  the 
close  of  the  orange  blossoming  season,  some 
beemen  move  to  the  wild  buckwheat  and 
white  sage  ranges,  and  others  move  to  the 
purple  sage  of  upper  Los  Angeles  and  Ven- 
tura Counties.  A  little  later  the  lima  bean 
fields  prove  a  great  attraction  to  some.  Beaus 
are  now  grown  over  a  large  area,  and  the 


.acreage  is  increasing  every  year.  While  there 
are  many  varieties  grown,  the  lima  sccm.^ 
to  be  the  only  variety  in  this  part  of  the 
country  that  produces  sufficient  honey  to  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  beekeeper.  With  the 
auto  truck  one  can  move  bees  from  30  to  50 
miles  in  a  few  hours,  while  with  horses  it 
would  have  taken  a  day  or  two.  With  our 
fine  concrete  roads  running  over  most  of 
southern  California,  one  extensive  beekeep  }r 
told  me  it  was  just  fun  to  move  bees.  [ 
never  found  any  particular  fun  in  it.  but  it 
is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  ycu 
have  the  advantage  of  several  different 
sources  of  honey.  Climatic  conditions  and 
seasonal  rain-fall  enter  so  largely  into  tlie 
production  of  a  honey  crop  here  that  the 
moving  of  an  apiary  a  comparatively  few 
miles  often  changes  the  balance  from  the 
loss  to  the  profit  side  for  the  year's  ■work. 

More  bees  have  been  moved  to  the  citrus 
groves  than  ever  before  and  this  year  will 
certainly  be  a  good  time  to  ?olve  the  ques- 
tion: "Can  our  southern  California  orange 
districts  be  overstocked  during  ■^he  honey 
flow."  In  some  districts,  beekeepers,  who 
had  locations  almost  to  themselves  and  made 
fine  crops,  have  this  year  been  surroiaideil  by 
nearly  a  thousand  colonies  within  a  radius 
of  a  few  miles.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  overstock  the  orange 
district  during  a  good  honey  flow  and  now 
we  will  have  a  chance  to  know. 

L.  L.  Andrew.-!. 
*  *  * 

Tj..  Idaho Climatic  conditions  in  this  ter- 
ritory continue  favorable  to 
the  honey  producer,  the  mild  weather  report- 
ed last  month  still  being  with  us.  We  had  a 
slight  snow  flurry  about  March  first  but  this 
only  remained  an  hour  or  two.  The  nights 
are  cold,  but  after  the  sun  is  up  for  a  few- 
hours  it  seems  much  like  late  spring.  The 
first  robin  of  the  year  was  seen  the  first  week 
of  March,  and  local  papers  report  other 
spring  birds  in  the  vicinity.  One  honey  pro- 
ducer reported  his  bees  carrying  pollen  about 
March  first. 

Early  reports  indicate  a  very  light  winter 
loss  in  this  section.  A  ntimber  of  honey-pro- 
ducers who  should  know,  say  that  a  cursory 
inspection  of  their  yards  discloses  a  loss  of 
less  than  10  per  cent.  One  producer  near 
this  city  took  advantage  of  a  sunny  day  in 
the  week  of  Feb.  24  to  go  thru  the  hives  in 
his  yard  of  230  colonies  and  discovered  a 
loss  of  only  15  colonies,  or  6^  per  cent. 

A  honey-producer  of  a  near-by  town  in 
Oregon,  in  making  up  his  questionnaire,  ask- 
ed for  exemption  from  military  duty  until 
the  coming  fall  so  he  might  look  after  his 
apiary  this  season.  Information  is  now  had 
that  he  has  been  placed  in  subdivision  C  of 
class  2,  and  will  probably  not  be  called  in 
191S — possibly  not  for  15  months. 

Coast  buyers  are  insistent  in  their  demand 
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for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey,  calls 
for  comb  predominating.  This  condition  is 
unusual,  as  that  market  has  for  two  years 
drawn  on  southern  Idaho  for  more  extracted 
than  comb.  A  strong  winter  demand  for  ex- 
tracted was  anticipated,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Coast  had  such  a  limited  quantity 
of  extracted  from  this  section  last  fall  be- 
cause of  high  prices;  but  such  demand  has 
not  materialized.  Buyers  are  now  investigat- 
ing for  fall  delivery,  and  seem  disposed  to 
offer  a  high  price.  One  or  two  are  making  an 
effort  to  contract  both  comb  and  extracted 
for  early  fall  delivery  ;but  producers  refuse 
to  make  such  an  arrangement. 

The  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation has  completed  an  arrangement  with 
the  Idaho  Food  Administrator,  R.  F.  Bick- 
nell,  whereby  its  Idaho  members  may  secure, 
under  a  permit,  sugar  for  feeding  purposes. 
All  purchasers  will  be  limited  to  80  per  cent 
of  normal  requirements.  This  Association 
has  also  taken  the  matter  of  sugar  up  with 
the  Oregon  Administrator  in  the  interests  of 
its  Oregon  members,  and  will  no  doubt  com- 
plete with  him  an  arrangement  similar  to 
that  made  in  Idaho. 

Several  apiaries  in  this  vicinity  are  offered 
for  sale  by  men,  who,  because  of  other  in- 
terests, have  been  in  the  business  in  a  half- 
hearted way.  Prices  quoted  are  high,  with 
buyers  scarce.  One  yard  made  up  of  mediocre 
hives  and  equipment  is  quoted  at  $10  per 
colony. 

The  Idaho-Oregon  Honey  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation now  has  three  cars  of  bee  supplies 
rolling  westward  for  distribution  among  its 
members.  These  cars  contain  about  100,000 
lbs.  of  goods  which  will  be  supplemented 
by  additional  cars  of  stock  goods  later  on. 
Indicative  of  the  pronounced  change  from 
comb  to  extracted,  the  above  cars  contain  a 
number  of  extractors  and  less  than  70,000 
sections  as  against  700,000  sections  used  one 
season  before  the  demand  for  extracted  be- 
came so  strong. 

Honey-producers  are  replacing  the  auto 
trailer  and  small  truck  body  attached  to  the 
rear  of  the  ordinary  passenger  car  with  regu- 
lar auto  trucks  of"  the  larger  type.  Several 
of  these  trucks  have  been  purchased  for  use 
the  coming  season.  It  is  becoming  apparent 
that  the  trailer  or  small  box  truck  is  not  suit- 
able for  men  having  several  out-yards. 

Caldwell,  Ida.  P.  S.  Farrell. 


T     Tf^T^o The  past  winter  has  been  one  of 

the  most  severe  and  trying,  from 
a  steady-on-the-job  point  of  view.  The  Iowa 
beekeeper  who  still  persists  in  wintering  his 
bees  out  of  doors  will  undoubtedly  have  a  new 
experience  to  add  to  his  long  list  of  the  past. 
Just  now,  it  looks  as  if  the  only  safe  thing 
to  do,  is  to  do  the  thing  he  really  knows  he 
ought  to  do — winter  his  bees  in  the  right  kind 
of  a  cellar.    Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  the  Depart- 


ment at  Washington  told  the  beekeepers, 
at  the  National  meeting  at  Burlington,  that 
the  so-called  double-walled  hive  left  to  it- 
self out  of  doors  is  about  as  much  protection 
to  a  colony  of  bees  as  a  sheet  of  newspaper 
would  be  if  wrapped  around  them.  After 
the  Department  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
pend much  money  and  effort  in  discovering 
a  fact,  why  should  the  Iowa  beekeeper  bull- 
headedly  ignore  the  statement  and  continue 
to  winter  his  bees  out  of  doors?  Why  go  to 
school,  and,  after  school  dismisses,  ignore  the 
teacher's  advice  and  teachings?  Doing  so 
does  not  alter  the  fact  nor  improve  results. 
Some  Iowa  beekeepers  are  already  finding 
many  of  their  hives  very  heavy  with  honey 
and  all  the  bees  dead — frozen.  Heavy  stores 
did  nothing  for  the  bees  this  past  winter  with 
a  steady  zero  weather  pressing  against  im- 
properly protected  hives. 

Iowa 's  State  Apiarist,  F.  Eric  Milieu,  and 
his  coterie  of  assistants  at  Ames  are  doing 
a  most  excellent  work  over  the  State.  Be- 
sides holding  meetings  with  the  beekeepers 
in  their  home  localities,  an  educational  short 
course  of  study  has  been  arranged  for  the 
beekeeper  to  take  at  his  home,  at  a  cost  of 
$.3  for  the  course,  including  two  text  books. 

Hamlin  Miller. 


In  Wisconsin— ^1=^1^  ^he  ground  is  still 
covered  with  snow  at 
this  date  (March  11)  and  large  snow  banks 
remain  on  the  road  side.  Hard  freezing  con- 
tinues at  night.  Maple-sugar  bushes  are  be- 
ing opened. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  bees  in  Wisconsin.  Much  the  lai-ger 
part  of  the  bees  in  this  State  are  still  in  the 
cellars.  Many  beekeepers  report  that  their 
bees  have  wintered  well,  but  will  be  short  of 
feed  in  the  spring.  As  the  ground  has  been 
covered  with  snow  all  winter,  the  clover 
plants  are  looking  fine.  The  soft-maple  buds 
are  good  size,  and  on  some  early  trees  the 
buds  are  almost  ready  to  open  now.  Bees 
outside  seem  to  have  wintered  finely,  and 
have  had  two  good  flying  days. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  demand  for 
bees  this  sjaring  in  Wisconsin. 

N.  E.  France. 
»  »  » 

In  Michigan— A^  "^l^'^i'  ^„^  ^''^  ^1^"^^"^ 

o  the  winter  tor  our  losses. 

However,  the  better  beekeepers  have  not  suf- 
fered losses  much  greater  than  normal  except 
from  shortage  of  stores. 

Nineteen  students  took  the  short  course, 
which  includes  beekeeping,  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  this  winter.  The  number  was 
small  but  the  seed  sown  fell  on  fertile  ground. 
Tlie  results  may  therefore  be  great. 

From  the  nature  of  the  correspondence  re- 
ceived during  the  last  few  months,  there  is  to 
be  a  considerable  investigation  of  the  honey 
resources  of  Michigan  by  large  beekeepers 
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from  otlior  states.  This  State  needs  more  ef- 
ficient beekeepers  and  the  territory  is  not  so 
crowded  but  that  many  can  find  good  ])as- 
tures  and  sufficient  room  for  expansion.  The 
Agricultural  College  offers  its  assistance  to 
those  who  contemplate  changing  their  loca- 
tions. 

It  is  planned  to  hold  county  beekeepers' 
meetings  during  the  latter  part  of  March  in 
Washtenaw,  Wayne,  Lenawee,  Hillsdale  and 
Branch  counties.  Beekeepers  in  those  coun- 
ties who  do  not  receive  notices  of  the  meet- 
ings should  send  their  names  and  addresses 
to    the    State    Inspector    of    Apiaries. 

The  sugar  situation  seems  to  be  improving 
very  rapidly.  From  correspondence  very  re- 
cently received,  it  seems  that  beekeepers  are 
finding  it  possible  thru  their  letters  of  author- 
ity to  secure  considerable  amounts  of  sugar, 
and,  in  some  cases,  enough  to  take  care  of 
the  needs  for  spring  feeding.  However, 
some  are  unable  to  secure  any  sugar  at  all. 
In  order  to  supply  the  needs  of  those  who 
find  that  their  bees  are  actually  starving  and 
are  unable  to  secure  sugar  after  trying  in 
every  way  to  secure  it  locally,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar  has  been  set  aside  for  the  use 
of  beekeepers  by  the  Food  Administration. 
This  sugar  will  be  supplied  as  long  as  it  lasts 
to  those  who  must  have  sugar  at  once  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  per  pound  plus  postage.  It 
is  being  handled  at  actual  cost  by  M.  H.  Hunt 
&  Son  and  the  A.  G.  Woodman  Company,  but 
all  remittances  must  be  sent  to  B.  F.  Kindig, 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  The  sugar  will  be  ship- 
ped by  parcel  post  or  express  in  lots  of  20 
and  40  pounds.  If  the  cost,  including  sacks 
and  packing,  does  not  amount  to  ten  cents  per 
pound  a  refund  will  be  made  to  the  purchaser. 
Those  living  within  reach  of  Lansing  should 
come  in  person,  bringing  sacks  with  them. 
Please  do  not  ask  for  sugar  until  you  have 
exhausted  every  resource  locally  and  until 
the  time  arrives  that  sugar  must  be  secured 
to  avoid  starvation. 

Last  year  the  beekeepers  of  Michigan  had 
the  active  co-operation  of  three  of  the  coun- 
ty agents  of  the  State.  To  date  about  25 
more  have  A^olunteered  their  services.  The 
county  agents  want  to  help  the  beekeepers. 
Most  of  them  have  had  little  experience  with 
bees  and  want  the  beekeepers  to  tell  them 
and  show  them  how  they  can  give  assistance. 
Get  acquainted  with  the  county  agent;  tell 
him  your  problems;  take  him  to  your  bee- 
yard,  and  initiate  him,  if  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  work;  ask  him  to  co-operate  in  the 
holding  of  field  meetings;  request  him  to  fur- 
nish bulletins  and  literature  to  the  beekeep- 
ers who  are  not  using  up-to-date  methods. 
In  other  words,  make  use  of  the  servant 
whose  salary  the  beekeepers  are  helping  to 
pay.  Help  the  county  agent  to  feel  that, 
even  tho  he  is  not  familiar  with  beekeeping, 
yet  there  is  a  particular  service  that  he  can 
render  to  the  beekeeping  industry.    The  coun- 


ty agents  want  to  be  useful;  but  it  is  in  gen- 
eral up  to  the  beekeepers  to  show  the  agents 
how  to  iielp.  B.  F.  Kindig. 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

*  »  * 

From  Ontario —  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^'^y  ^^  ^^^'^  ^ 

fair  estimate  yet  as  to 
condition  of  bees,  stores,  honey-producing 
plants,  etc.,  but  judging  by  reports  at  hand 
which  are  quite  varied,  would  say  that  wher- 
ever colonies  were  strong,  well  protected, 
and,  above  all,  had  abundance  of  good  stores, 
winter  loss  will  be  light.  Just  today  I  visited 
one  of  our  own  apiaries  and  found  every  colo- 
ny alive  and  most  of  them  looking  well.  This 
yard  had  considerable  sugar  fed  and  colo- 
nies were  all  strong.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
home  yard  had  mostly  buckwheat  stores  and 
much  of  their  stores  consisted  of  heavy  combs 
of  buckwheat  placed  in  the  brood  nest  in  the 
fall  in  lieu  of  light  combs  removed.  I  only 
did  this  as  a  matter  of  sentiment,  as  buck- 
wheat was  worth  more  than  sugar,  but  I  hat- 
ed to  buy  much  sugar  for  reasons  that  can  be 
imagined.  In  this  yard  I  find  considerable 
dysentery  and  a  number  of  colonies  will  per- 
ish before  warm  weather  comes.  This  apiary 
is  also  exposed  to  the  southwest  and  got 
full  force  of  the  great  storm  of  Jan.  12  from 
that  direction-  After  the  storm  was  over,  the 
ground  was  bare  in  most  places  and  bees  have 
been  exposed  to  the  unusual  cold  ever  since. 
That  may  have  aggravated  conditions.  A 
neighbor  just  half  a  mile  from  my  home  has 
100  colonies  and  that  same  storm  buried  his 
bees  all  over.  They  have  been  covered  ever 
since,  and  they  are  wintering  finely.  As 
they  have  buckwheat  stores  and  the  same 
kind  of  hives,  it  looks  as  if  the  greater  ex- 
posure had  caused  poorer  wintering  with  our 
bees  here.  Weak  colonies  are  going  out  by 
wholesale.  A  man  two  miles  from  my  place 
reported  one-third  dead  a  month  ago.  There 
was  much  natural  swarming  there  last  year, 
and  I  surmise  his  colonies  were  weak  in  b?es 
and  perhaps  short  of  stores.  Cellar-wint  M-ed 
bees  are  reported  to  be  wintering  well — in 
fact,  the  winter  has  been  ideal  for  cellar  con- 
ditions. Another  man  reports  to  me  that 
he  will  lose  a  half  of  his  100  colonies.  He  had 
European  foul  brood  in  his  apiary  last  year 
and  many  colonies  were  weak  in  bees  when 
winter  came  on,  and  weak  colonies  could  not 
stand  weather  like  we  have  had  ever  since 
early  December.  Summing  up  as  a  whole,  I 
predict  that  the  losses  among  the  extensive 
beekeepers  who  produce  the  bulk  of  the  hon- 
ey will  not  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  was  feared 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Much,  of  course,  depends 
upon  the  weather  of  the  next  few  weeks,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  bees  east  of  a  line  drawn 
north  from  Toronto  have  not  had  a  flight  at 
this  date,  Feb.  28.  Heavy  rains  during  the 
last  few  weeks  have  taken  snow  off  the  fields 
and  covered  clover  with  a  solid  sheet  of  ice- 
It  would  only  be  a  guess  to  say  how  clover 
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will  coTiie  thru,  but  prospects  are  not  improv- 
ed by  the  snow  leaving  so  early.  As  clover 
is  our  main  standby,  we  know  nothing  at  this 
date  as  to  what  honey  j^rospects  will  be.  As 
to  stores,  have  had  no  reports  and  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  our  own  bees  have  suffi- 
cient to  see  them  thru.  Where  the  bees  have 
dysentery,  stores  disappear  rapidly  and  those 
affected  in  my  home  yard  may  be  short,  but 
it  makes  little  difference  as  colonies  having 
dysentery  badly  as  early  as  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary seldom  amount  to  anything  for  they 
rapidly  spring  dwindle. 

At  this  date,  no  appointment  has  been 
made  to  fill  the  position  made  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pettit.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  when  this  appointment  is  made,  that  a 
worthy  successor  may  be  found  to  take  Mr. 
Pettit 's  place.  As  near  as  we  can  figure  out, 
it  looks  as  if  many  men,  whom  the  depart- 
ment think  capable  of  doing  the  work,  will 
not  under  any  consideration  accept  the  office; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  whom  the 
department  do  not  think  eligible  for  the  job 
would  gladly  accept,  if  they  had  the  chance. 
As  I  have  no  ax  to  grind,  my  sincere  wish 
is  that  a  man  may  be  appointed  who  will  be 
a  real  help  to  the  industry,  and  that  political 
pull  (or  any  other  kind  of  a  pull)-  will  not 
influence  the  powers-that-be  to  place  any  oth- 
er kind  of  man  in  the  position. 

Much  is  said  in  March  Gleanings  about 
sugar  for  spring  feeding.  Canadian  apiarists 
will  be  thankful  that  unless  something  unusu- 
al happens,  they  will  not  have  to  get  sugar 
for  spring  feeding — at  least,  it  will  be  their 
own  fault  if  they  do,  as  there  was  no  sugar 
shortage  in  Canada  at  time  fall  feeding  was 
necessary  last  year.  Sugar  is  fine  for  winter 
stores,  but  only  a  last  resort  for  spring  use, 
as  colonies  in  spring  do  not  seem  to  be  in 
condition  to  make  the  necessary  chemical 
change  in  the  sugar  syrup,  and  they  will  not 
build  up  like  they  will  on  honey  at  that  time 
of  year. 

February  has  given  us  welcome  relief  from 
the  long  spell  of  very  cold  weather  prevailing 
thru  December  and  January,  by  being  fairly 
moderate  so  far  as  cold  is  concerned.  As  a 
climax  to  a  winter  of  more  than  usual  inter- 
est in  many  ways,  there  were  heavy  down- 
pours of  rain  with  lightning  and  thunder  at 
different  times  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  month.  This  rain  coming  on  top  of  great 
banks  of  snow  caused  bad  floods  m  many 
places,  particularly  in  western  Ontario.  In 
a  few  cases,  at  least,  stock  and  bees  W3re  de- 
stroyed by  the  high  water.  Some  apiarists 
near  here,  including  one  of  my  own,  had  the 
water  right  up  to  entrances  of  hives,  and  I 
found  it  necessary  to  pry  the  hives  loose  and 
block  them  higher.  Yes,  they  are  likely  to  b^^ 
placed  higher  another  fall,  and  then  the  con- 
ditions of  this  spring  are  not  likely  to  occur 
again  for  many  years. 

Some  time  ago  I  mentioned  in  these  col- 


umns that  a  well  known  wholesale  man  in 
Toronto  was  telling  me  of  his  intentions  of 
getting  a  carload  of  honey  from  California 
for  Ontario  use.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  hap- 
pened to  meet  him  again  and  on  inquiry  as 
to  where  that  honey  was,  he  replied:  "Oh, 
I  got  a  chance  to  clean  up  handsomely  on 
the  car  and  it  came  no  farther  than  New 
York  City."  Possibly  it  made  up  part  of 
that  big  cargo  that  was  so  damaged,  as  men- 
tioned in  February  Gleanings. 

Honey  is  about  off  the  market,  and  what 
little  is  moving,  is  quoted  at  22  cents,  for 
white  and  18  cents  for  buckwheat.  That 
ought  to  be  high  enough  to  suit  anybody, 
even  the  consumer,  by  the  time  he  pays  in 
addition,  the  wholesale  and  retail  profits. 
Personally,  I  am  among  those  who  think 
that  honey  can  be  hoisted  too  high  even  for 
the  good  of  the  beekeeper,  as  it  can  get  so 
high  that  people  will  think  it  is  out  of  reach 
— in  fact,  they  will  begin  again  to  class  it 
as  a  luxury  rather  than  a  staple. 

Markham,  Ont.  J-  L.  Byer. 

»  *  * 

Tj.nr'gyg^g There   is   yet  much   talk   about 

how  the  bees  came  thru  the  win- 
ter. Revised  reports  have  been  necessary 
for  two  reasons.  In  those  sections  vv^liere 
excessive  losses  were  inevitable,  many  bee- 
kcc-iicrs  did  not  attenc^  to  theii  bees  and  the 
evact  loss  is  hardly  determined  \et.  It  is 
thru  such  beekeeping  methods  that  the  loss 
of  Te.\as  will  be  mad'.-  mof-e  severe  than  it 
should  be.  In  some  ser'titns  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  ascertain  recently  if  there  is  any 
winter  loss  of  Lees  or  not.  In  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  the  State,  the  bees  wintered 
well  and  have  been  at  work  long  enough  at 
this  drite  to  be  good,  etioii:.';  colonies.  In  the 
•,'jlulf  Coast  region,  the  loss  has  been  cxce^- 
five,  due  to  exceedingl/  trying  climatic  con- 
•litioiis  and  neglect.  Th  3  Siinie  Uiay  be  said 
of  the  southwest  sect'r-n,  bat  here  the  total 
loss  in  colonies  will  be  greater  because  of 
the  larger  holdings.  Lr^.  the  v'estern  section, 
the  loss  has  been  light  where  attention  has 
been  given;  but  where  the  bees  were  neglect- 
ed the  loss  will  be  considerable.  In  the  east- 
ern section,  the  bees  came  thru  in  fair  shape; 
but  very  short  on  stores.  In  the  central 
section,  the  losses  have  been  heavy,  largely 
due  to  neglect,  as  the  fall  honey-flow  was 
cut  very  short  last  year.  In  the  northern 
section,  the  bees  came  thru  in  good  shape  and 
most  of  the  colonies  have  stores  enough  to 
last  until  the  spring  honey-flow. 

With  bees  starving  in  many  sections  and 
very  weak  in  stores  in  other  sections,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  the  conditions  of  the 
honey  plants.  In  the  lower  valley  section, 
the  plants  are  about  normal  and  the  bees 
have  already  done  very  well.  In  the  coast 
i-egion,  the  honey  flora  has  suffered  by  the 
drouth  of  last  year  and  the  excessive  cold  of 
the  past  winter.     Except  in  the  locality  of 
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the  southwest  section,  the  honey  plants  are  in 
very  poor  condition.  In  the  western  section, 
the  honey  plants  (or  native  honey  flora)  are  in 
poor  shape,  and  dependence  will  be  in  alfalfa 
that  is  irrigated.  In  the  eastern  section,  the 
honey  plants  are  only  in  fair  shape  and  they 
are  much  below  normal  in  the  central  sec- 
tion. Prospects  for  the  honey  plants  are 
good  in  the  northern  section. 

At  present  the  prospects  for  a  honey  crop 
are  hard  to  determine  and  remain  a  mere 
matter  of  prophecy.  Thruout  the  gulf  sec- 
tion, the  southwest  and  western  sections,  the 
prospects  for  a  honey  crop  are  not  bright; 
but  climatic  conditions  can  yet  change,  in 
the  form  of  rain,  and  much  honey  will  be 
made.  It  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  much  of 
honey  plants  over  the  remainder  of  the  State. 

With  the  unfavorable  wintering  and  per- 
haps doubtful  honey  prospects,  are  many  bees 
being  offered  for  sale  and  are  many  being 
bought?  But  few  bees  are  being  offered  for 
sale  and  there  are  but  few  buyers.  Where 
losses  have  been  many  it  would  seem  that 
many  who  have  some  bees  left  would  want  to 
sell  them;  but  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
case.  Many  hesitate  to  buy  any  bees,  with 
honey  crop  prospects  uncertain.  So  many 
bees  are  without  stores  that  they  would  make 
a  very  poor  jiurehase. 

Generally  speaking,  climatic  conditions  are 
improving  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  month 
will  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  pros- 
pects for  the  year.  F.  B.  Paddock. 

College  Station,  Tex. 
*  *  * 

In    Florida. Pros^^ects  indicate  thatFlor- 

ida  will  be  on  the  map  as  a 
honey-producer  this  year.  After  the  long 
cold  winter,  spring  has  come  with  a  rush,  and 
everything  has  put  out  the  biggest  bloom 
known  for  years.  Orange  trees;,  particularly, 
seem  to  be  making  up  for  their  shortcomings 
of  the  last  two  years;  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  beekeepers,  the  blooming  period  will  be 
of  short  duration  and  will  be  over  before 
most  colonies  are  in  shape  to  do  their  best 
work.  Usually  the  orange  will  begin  to  yield 
early  in  February  and  the  flow  continue  un- 
til April.  In  1914  we  made  more  honey  after 
Apr.  5  than  before;  but  the  bloom  is  unusual 
this  year,  and  there  seems  no  possibility  of 
its  lasting  later  than  March  20.  In  this  im- 
mediate neighborhood  the  flow  started  on 
Feb.  22,  and  wuth  the  abruptness  of  a  log- 
wood bloom — no  honey  coming  in  one  day, 
and  the  next  day  the  loaded  bees  dropping 
all  over  the  yard.  Weather  conditions  seem 
to  be  ideal  for  nectar  secretion,  and  every 
bloom  contains  a  good  sized  drop.  Yester- 
day (March  3)  I  watched  bees  arrive  at  the 
grove,  and  observed  that  they  visited  four, 
three,  and,  in  one  case,  only  two  blossoms,  be- 
fore departing  with  their  loads. 

Other  sources  of  honey  count  for  nothing 
when    the    orange    is    yielding    so    profusely. 


T!ie  scrubs  around  here  are  full  of  andromeda 
in  full  bloom;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
a  single  bee  working  it.  So  our  crop  of 
orange  honey  should  be  of  exce])tionally  fine 
flavor  and  coniniaud  the  highest  price.  What 
that  price  will  be  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
producers  should  go  slow  before  selling  for 
less  than  20c  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
X>oint. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  from  the  pcnuyroyal 
section;  but,  if  it  has  bloomed  as  heavily  as 
the  little  of  it  here  has  done,  there  should 
have  been  some  surplus  from  it. 

Why  is  it  so  seldom  that  anything  is  heard 
about  the  Carni-Italian  bees?  I  have  kept 
three  or  four  colonies  of  them  for  about  six 
years,  and  every  year  that  there  has  been 
a  good  honey  flow  they  have  so  far  out-dis- 
tanced the  Italians  that  it  seems  possible 
they  may  be  especially  adapted  to  Florida 
conditions.  They  have  several  characteristic 
advantages  which  are  not  possessed  by  the 
Italians.  They  are  no  more  inclined  to  swa^-m; 
they  gather  very  little  propolis;  cap  their 
honey  white;  stay  quietly  on  the  combs  dur- 
ing manipulation,  but  are  cleared  from  an  ex- 
tracting comb  in  one-third  the  time  that 
Italians  can  be. 

By  the  time  this  appears  in  Gleanings 
swarming  will  be  at  it  height,  if  not  already 
over,  and  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  and 
others  who  have  not  had  Florida  experience, 
let  me  warn  them  to  hive  no  big  swarms  on 
starters  or  half  sheets  of  foundation.  The 
advice  of  one  noted  apiarist,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished on  Southern  beekeeping  (and  frequent- 
ly given  by  others)  is  to  the  effect  that  big 
swarms  can  be  put  on  starters  because  they 
are  fitted  for  comb-building,  and  small 
swarms  can  be  put  on  full  sheets  because  it 
gives  the  additional  help  they  need.  This  ad- 
vice must  be  reversed  for  Florida  during  an 
orange  flow.  Never  hive  a  good  swarm  on 
anything  but  full  sheets  of  foundation,  for 
otherwise  you  will  surely  have  a  hive  full  of 
drone  comb.  If  you  have  neglected  to  order 
enough  foundation,  it  would  be  as  profitable 
to  hive  swarms  in  boxes  or  nail  kegs  and 
transfer  them  later.  Harry  Hewitt. 

Apopka,  Fla. 
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TO  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  always  wants  in- 
teresting experiences  of  beekeepers,  novel 
beekeeping  sights  or  scenes,  beekeepers' 
' '  short  cuts, ' '  informing  stories  of  successes 
and  failures  with  the  reasons  why.  Such  ar- 
ticles, long  or  short,  will  be  far  more  valua- 
ble to  our  readers  if  accompanied  by  photo- 
graphs illustrating  what  is  told.  Such  photo- 
graphs should  be  black  and  white,  sharp  and 
full  of  contrast,  and  a  glossy  print  if  possible. 
MANAGING  EDITOR, 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 
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^SlG.P  \y^orher  Goose P/ag!£l^  ^ 


Re  CALLCD  FOR-RisTipe 

_        Tie  CALLED  FOR.  RiS  VfelL 

I)€  CALLCD  FOR  F)IS  CO«)B-SUP€R«  lfnR€€, 

T7ou>  eveRy  supcr  rad  Fine  secnons 
T^OR  veRij  Fine  RoneybADRe! 
Or!  iffieRC's  noTRino  so  rarg 

..'^S   CAn   C001PAR€ 

TlJiTil  Old  Kidg-  CoLe  ahd  fiissupeij^TfiiMfc 


GC: 


Shipping  Honey  to 
Soldiers  at  the 
Front. 


Referring  to  Dr.  Mil- 
ler 's  note  about  how  to 
ship  honey  to  our  boys 
at  the  front,  it  may  in- 
terest many  readers  to  know  how  I  have 
been  successfully  doing  it  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  My  second  son  is  fond  of  bees  and 
just  as  fond  of  honey.  So,  when  he  took  his 
place  in  the  fighting  line,  I  decided  that  he 
should  not  want  for  honey.  Therefore  once 
a  month  or  so,  I  ship  him  a  can  among  the 
other  tidbits  the  mother  knows  he  likes.  In 
the  paint  stores  here  varnish  is  often  sold  in 
a  quart  can  that  has  a  small  screw  cap.  So  I 
bought  a  lot  of  new  ones  at  10c  each.  To  fill 
one,  I  warm  the  honey  in  the  warmer  above 
the  cook  stove,  so  that  it  will  run  freely  into 
the  small  hole  of  the  can.  The  Canadian 
limit  of  weight  for  packages  to  France  is 
seven  pounds,  so  I  requisition  a  square 
cracker  box  which  just  holds  nicely  the  can 
of  honey  and  the  dainties  that  make  up  the 
limit  in  weight.  This  box  is  wrapped  in  cot- 
ton cloth,  which  is  sewn  in  position,  making 
a  package  that  brings  rejoicing  not  to  one 
boy  alone  but  to  all  the  boys  around,  for  in 
the  trenches  the  community  spirit  is  strong. 
As  parents,  we  have  gone  thru  the  agony  of 
the  fateful  telegram  ' '  dangerously  wounded 


in  face;"  the  weary  waiting  for  more  news 
for  10  days,  trusting  that  no  news  was  good 
news;  then  the  joy  of  a  hopeful  pencil  scrawl 
from  himself.  Since  many  who  read  this  will, 
alas,  have  a  like  experience,  let  me  assure 
them  of  one  thing:  the  kindness  and  skill 
displayed  by  the  doctors  and  nurses  to  our 
boys  is  almost  beyond  understanding,  and  the 
good  folks  of  the  town  where  the  hospital  is 
located  do  their  utmost  for  other  folk's  sons. 
Victoria,  B.  C.  F.  Dundas  Todd. 


Cc 
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Condemns  Home-  Home-made   supplies, 

made  Hives;  January  Gleanings, page 

Wants  Paint.  26,  may  be  all  right  for 

the  other  fellow,  but 
not  for  me.  I  believe  any  one  who  is  con- 
templating putting  money  into  a  home  ma- 
chinery plant,  will  not  do  so  after  he  tries 
several  brands  of  home-made  hives.  One's 
local  mills  have  the  necessary  machinery, 
good  workmen,  and  a  willing  spirit;  but  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  extensive  beekeepers 
buy  their  hives  from  mills  that  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  such  work. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  I  have  been  "fixirg 
up"  hives  which  I  bought  along  with  the 
bees  that  they  contained.  Without  an  excep- 
tion I  have  discarded  the  home-made  ones 
and  have  kept  under  protest  those  that  were 
made  by  the  local  mill.  Next  summer,  when 
I  need  a  hive,  I  want  a  good  one — one  that 
is  accurately  made  to  the  32nd  of  an  inch; 
one  that  is  square,  and  that  will  take  a  super 
without  leaving  bee  cracks  at   end   or   side. 

After  working  on  these  unpainted  hives  I 
am  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  how  a  man 
as  particular  concerning  details  as  is  Dr.  C. 
C.  Miller  always  seems  to  be,  can  let  his  hives 
go  unpainted.  Locality?  Well,  an  unpainted 
hive  in  this  climate  is  fit  only  for  kindling 
wood  after  two  years  of  use. 

Visalia,  Calif.  DeWarren  B.  Davis. 


How  That  Snow  The     frontispiece     for 

Picture  Was  Taken.  March  Gleanings  is  in- 
teresting to  me  for 
more  than  one  reason.  The  apiary  shown 
had  been  established  in  the  previous  spring, 
and  on  Jan.  1  following  I  took  the  train  and 
went  the  90  miles  necessary  to  get  there,  so 
that  I  covild  see  how  the  bees  were  winterin!^ 
as  a  card  from  a  friend  said  they  had  had 
a  heavy  snow  fall  up  there.  This  was  my 
first  season  's  experience  with  bees  on  the  let- 
alone  plan  from  October  till  the  following 
April,  without  giving  them  a  visit  during  all 
that  time.  It  was  very  cold  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  taken.  After  digging  down  to 
the  entrances  of  a  couple  of  cases  and  finding 
a  space  cleared  by  heat  from  the  bees,  I  de- 
cided to  leave  them  alone.  They  wintered 
perfectly  and  never  since  have  I  bothered 
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going  to  the  expense  of  making  a  winter  trip 
to  look  after  them,  and  have  lost  all  dread  of 
anything  happening  by  bees  being  covered 
up  even  for  two  or  three  months.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  want  any  sealed  covers  over  hives 
when  wintering  like  this,  for  once  in  a  while 
great  loss  might  occur  under  certain  condi- 
tions. The  picture  is  also  interesting  to  me 
because  this  was  about  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  used  a  camera.  Strange  to  say,  the 
pictures  taken  at  this  time  when  I  was  abso- 
lutely green  in  all  things  pertaining  to  a 
camera,  were  among  the  best  I  have  ever  ob- 
tained— so  much  for  luck  and  a  fairly  fool- 
proof camera.  A  companion  picture  to  the 
one  in  question,  was  pronounced  by  Dr.  B.  N. 
Gates  to  be  one  of  the  finest  winter  scenes 
of  an  apiary  he  had  ever  seen,  and,  as  I  have 
already  intimated,  it  ' '  just  happened. ' ' 
[This,  too,  was  a  remarkable  picture. — 
Editor.]  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,  Ont. 


Bees  Make  Use  of         While  on  duty  east  of 
a  Bullet  Hole.  Douglas,   Ariz.,   one   of 

my  patrols  reported  it 
had  found  a  swarm  of  bees  in  one  of  the 
international  monuments  which  mark  the 
IT.  S. -Mexican  border  line.  Being  interested 
in  bees,  I  took  the  time  to  go  down  and  see 
it  and  found  that  there  was  a  nice  swarm 
in  the  hollow  part  of  the  steel  monument 
and  that  a  bullet  hole  on  the  Mexican  side 
was  being  used  as  an  exit.  Since  the  monu- 
ment was  near  the  Agua  Prieta  battle  field, 
I  concluded  a  bullet  that  had  been  intended 
for  some  poor  Mexican 's  heart  had  missed 
its  aim  and  had  really  done  a  good  "  turn  " 
in  making  a  home  for  a  swarm  of  bees. 
L.  S.  Halzwarth, 
Captain  1st  Ariz.  Inf. 
Naco,  Ariz. 


Queen-Breeders  Nice  To  the  credit  of  queen- 
People;  Fumigation  breeders  I  should  like 
to  state  that  I  bought 
half  a  dozen  queens  that  arrived  in  poor 
condition,  two  being  dead.  I  mailed  to  the 
breeder  our  postmaster's  written  statement 
of  the  condition  of  the  queens,  expecting,  of 
course,  to  receive  two  more  queens;  but,  to 
my  surprise,  I  was  sent  six  more.  I  think 
queen-breeders  are  a  nice  lot  of  people. 

On  page  793  it  is  stated  that  4  ounces  of 
bisulphide  is  sufficient  for  ten  supers.  From 
my  experience,  that  is  twice  as  much  as 
is  needed.  It  is  also  claimed  that,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  killing  the  eggs,  the  ex- 
posure should  not  be  less  than  twelve  hours. 
Texas  Bulletin  No.  158,  pages  29  and  30, 
gives  very  complete  data  on  the  subject. 
For  those  who  have  not  the  bulletin  I  would 
explain,  that,  for  ten  supers,  ^2  pound  would 
not  kill  the  eggs  in  24  hours;  but  2  ounces 


for  ten  supers  is  sufficient  to  kill  everything 
but  the  egg.  All  the  millers  would  be  killed 
in  20  minutes,  and  the  rest  in  from  one  to 
twelve  hours.  The  eggs  hatch  in  ten  to 
twelve  days,  according  to  temperature,  and 
a  second  fumigation  is  necessary  when  the 
eggs  hatch.  One  ounce  is  sufficient  for  4.35 
cubic  feet  of  supers.  Everything  must  be 
tight  to  hold  the  gas  for  twelve  hours.  This 
Texas  bulletin  is  finely  illustrated,  and  gives 
the  best  description  I  have  seen  of  the 
remedies  and  life  history  of  the  bee-moth. 
Hammonton,  N.  J.  C.  E.  Fowler. 


A  Long-Reach  This  illustration  shows 

Swarm  Grabber.  my  ' '  swarm  grabber, ' ' 

a  device  for  grabbing 
a  limb  or  twig  with  a  swarm  of  bees.  You 
will  notice  the  jaws  are  open  ready  for  grab- 
bing the  limbs.  The  cord  attached  to  the. 
leverage  part  is  then  pulled  taut  and  wrapped 


two  or  three  times  around  the  handle  at  the 
handhole,  when  the  limb  may  be  cut  with  a 
fruit  pruner.  By  using  a  long  pole  on  the 
swarm  grabber  the  operator  may  avoid  stings 
and  also  be  able  to  get  clusters  from  rather 
l\igh  and  inaccessible  places. 

Pataskala,  O.  Henry  Zinn. 

a lO^gB  =ag 

Uniting  with  In    your    editorial    on 

Honey;  uniting  bees  I  see  you 

don 't  always  seem  suc- 
cessful. Here  is  a  good  method  by  Alexander. 
Take  half  a  pint  of  honey  and  pour  part 
of  it  over  the  bees  and  tops  of  the  frames 
of  one  hive  and  set  the  other  hive  on  top  of 
it  and  pour  the  rest  of  the  honey  over  the 
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frames  and  bees  of  the  top  hive.  Put  on 
the  cover,  and  in  one  minute  they  will  be 
too  hajipy  to  fight.  Try  it  on  your  weak 
colonies  in  the  spring.  You  can  even  intro- 
duce a  plurality  of  queens  by  this  plan.  It 
is  the  Miller  smoke  method  without  the 
smoke.  Next  winter  when  packing  those  big 
winter  cases,  just  try  one  without  pack- 
ing, and  over  the  entrances  put  doors  to  be 
kept  shut  tight  when  the  weather  is  too  cold 
for  the  bees  to  fly.  I  wintered  mine  that  way 
— some  packed  and  some  not,  and  I  can 't  see 
any  difference.     Both  are  No.  1. 

Bellefontaine,   O.  Clyde  Cordrey. 


A  Student's  At    the    conclusion    of 

Ten  Commandments     the    first    half    year 's 
of  Beekeeping.  instruction    in    apicul- 

ture at  the  University 
of  California  a  little  examination  was  given, 


DIFFERENT  FIELDS 


the  tenth  question  in  this  examination  be- 
ing: "  What  are  some  of  the  things  es- 
sential to  success  in  beekeeping?" 

One  of  my  students  gave  the  following 
answer,  which  might  be  adopted  as  the  Ten 
Commandments  of  beekeeping: 

"  (1)  Good  beekeeper  (knowledge  and 
dependability);  (2)  good  bees  (Italian); 
(3)  good  hives;  (4)  good  bee  pasture;  (5) 
good  equipment  - — ■  smoker,  hive  tool,  ex- 
tractor, wax-extractor,  storage  facilities, 
honey  packages  and  an  enclosed  place  to 
work;  (6)  good  apiary  site,  with  wind  pro- 
tection, even  temperature,  and  convenient; 
(7)  honest,  agreeable  neighbors;  (8)  a  love 
of  the  work;  (9)  a  good  market;  (10)  some 
other  capital,  or  business,  to  tide  one  over  a 
year  of  small  returns. ' ' 

I  predict  that  he  will  be  a  successful  bee- 
keeper. 

Berkley,  Calif.  Geo.  A.  Coleman. 


THE   BACK   LOT   BUZZER. 

Andy  Jimpson  says  he  gave  full  insiructiotis  with  the  bees  he  sold  l-o  a  beginner  the  other  day,  lut  the 
feller  called  him  up  by  phone  last  niyld  and  said  they  arrived  all  right,  bvt  he  had  forgoltenwhatwas  the  next 
tiling  to  do.     Andy  said  there  was  only  one  thing  lie  could   lliink  of,  an'  titat  was  to  send  the  money. 
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THE  annual 
mectfing  of 
the  National 
Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation held  at 
Burlington,  la., 
Feb-  19-21,  was 
poorly  attended, 
altho  the  pro- 
gram was  excel- 
lent. The  first  session  opened  with  only  about 
120  beekeepers  present,  and  the  largest  number 
I>resent  at  any  session  was  40.  Prof.  Francis 
Jager,  president,  opened  the  convention  Tues- 
day evening,  with  an  interesting  address  on 
the  uses  and  functions  of  the  national  asso- 
ciation. He  had  to  leave  the  same  evening  to 
meet  another  appointment,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  thereupon  turned  over  to  the  skill- 
ful handling  of  C.  P.  Dadant,  as  temporary 
president.  John  C.  Bull,  secretary,  was  not 
present,  so  Hamlin  B.  Miller  of  Iowa  was 
chosen  temporary  secretary.  The  regular 
program  was  taken  up  Wednesday  morning, 
wlien  J.  A.  Warren  of  The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co., 
representing  E.  E.  Root,  spoke  on  "Present 
and  Future  Beekeeping."  Prof.  F.  Eric 
Miller  of  Ames,  la.,  gave  an  excellent  talk 
on  "The  State  Agricultural  College  and  Bee- 
keeping in  1918."  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  spoke  on  extension  work. 
His  address  and  explanation  of  the  Govern- 
ment 's  work  in  behalf  of  beekeeping  elicited 
the  keenest  interest.  E.  D.  Townsend  of 
North  Star,  Mich.,  was  not  present,  but  sent 
a  paper  on  ' '  Some  Proposed  National  Work 
for  1918."  C.  P.  Dadant  gave  a  very  instruc- 
tive address  on  ' '  Making  Honey  a  Staple. ' ' 
J.  W.  Stine  of  Burlington,  la.,  pointed  out 
in  his  address  how  the  Government  can  help 
the  beekeeping  industry,  and  Geo.  W.  Wil- 
liams of  Red  Key,  Ind.,  sent  a  paper  on 
"A  Merger  of  All  Beekeeper  Societies." 
Harry  Lathrop  of  Bridgeport,  Wis.,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Builders"  and  warbled  a 
solo  at  the  Wednesday  evening  session.  At 
this  evening  session  officers  for  1918  were 
elected  as  follows:  David  Running  of  Fil- 
ion,  Mich.,  president;  Hamlin  B.  Miller  of 
Marshalltown,  la.,  vice  president;  Floyd 
Markham  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  secretary; 
David  Running  of  Filion,  Mich.,  and  Floyd 
Markham  of  Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  directors. 
Thursday  forenoon  was  taken  up  with  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  a  paper  sent  by 
Ira  D.  Bartlett  of  Michigan  on  ' '  Standardi- 
zation of  Bee  Supplies  and  Appliances. ' ' 
The  subject  brought  out  more  lively  discus- 
sion than  any  other  considered  by  the  con- 
vention. E.  S.  Miller  of  Valparaiso,  Ind., 
sent  a  paper  on  ' '  The  Future  of  the  Na- 
tional," as  did  J.  H.  Stoneman  of  Blaekfoot, 
Ida.,  on  ' '  Making  a  Start  with  Bees  in 
Idaho."  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  in  the  absence 
of  Dr.  S.  A.  Jones,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Reports,  discussed  the  work  of  this 
bureau  as  it  affects  the  honey  interests.  The 
association  passed  resolutions  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:  appointing  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  a 
committee  of  one  to  secure  an  investigation 


of  the  vitamines 
contained       in 
honey;     endors- 
ing the  teaching 
of    the    uses    for 
honey     by     high 
schools  and  state 
colleges;     asking 
parcels     post 
pri\'ileges      for 
coiiibless     packages     and     commending     the 
work   of  the  apicultural   department   of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology 
*  *  * 

It  is  a  little  early  to  tell  how  bees  have 
wintered  thruout  the  whole  country,  but 
from  a  large  number  of  reports  received  by 
Gleanings,  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia and  Texas,  we  can  say  that  they  have 
generally  come  thru  the  winter  in  better  con- 
dition than  was  expected  two  months  ago. 

Beginning  in  the  East,  New  England  gen- 
erally reports  heavy  losses — 50  per  cent  to 
75  per  cent  of  bees,  and  surviving  colonies 
generally  weak  and  short  of  stores. 

Ontario  reports  heavy  local  losses,  but  the 
losses  of  bees  well  cared  for  not  nearly  so 
large  as  feared  a  few  weeks  ago.  New  York 
State  reports  bees  in  cellar  having  wintered 
very  well,  but  from  30  per  cent  to  80  per 
cent  loss  of  those  wintered  outdoors,  loss 
being -due  largely  to  light  stores  or  inability 
to  reach  stores.  New  Jersey  reports  40  per 
cent  colony  loss.  The  southern  and  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  have  from  50  per 
cent  to  75  per  cent  of  bees  dead;  northern 
counties  not  quite  so  bad,  having  better  win- 
ter stores.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Florida,  w^hile  returning  varied  reports, 
seem  on  the  whole  not  to  have  had  unusual 
losses,  while  some  sections  report  unusually 
good  wintering.  Southern  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Tennessee  appear  to  have  suffer- 
ed severely  (50  per  cent  to 75  per  cent  dead). 

In  the  central  North,  the  condition  of  bees 
seems  to  be  unexpectedly  good.  Michigan 
reports  conditions  much  better  than  expect- 
ed, altho  considerable  feeding  is  necessary. 
Ohio  's  bees  have  come  thru  in  very  fair  con- 
dition. Illinois  and  Indiana  report  bees  hav- 
ing come  thru  fairly  well — or  better.  Vary- 
ing reports  come  from  Iowa,  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma — good  and  bad. 

AVhen  it  comes  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  regions,  the  reports  are  almost 
all  very  favorable.  Idaho  and  Colorado  send 
word  of  excellent  wintering  with  prospects 
for  a  bumper  honey  crop.  Montana  is  tak- 
ing interest  and  sends  a  good  report,  as  do 
Utah  and  Nevada.  With  copious  rains  dur- 
ing late  February  and  March,  California 
sends  word  of  excellent  condition  of  bees 
and  the  prospect  of  a  fine  honey  crop  thru- 
out the  whole  of  the  big  State.  Bees  were 
storing  honey  in  some  California  apiaries 
as  early  as  March  1 — and  before. 

Texas,  too,  sends  word  of  the  big  drouth 
there  liaving  been  broken  by  a  substantial 
lainfall  during  the  first  four  days  of  March, 
and  bee  prospects  accordingly  brightened. 
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BEES, 


white-clover   nectar   there 


iHEEE  will 
be  t  h  0  II  - 
s  a  n  d  s  o  f 
tons  of  the  iinest 
sweet  go  to  waste 
in  Indiana  this 
year  because 
"there  aren  't  bees 
enough  in  the 
State  to  gather 
one-third  of  the 
will  be  this  season.  "—Boone  Miles,  Parke 
Co.,  Tnd. 

"I  can  say  of  A.  I.  E.,  'whom  having  not 
seen  I  love.'  " — A.  Smith,  Lamoille  Co.,  Vt., 
Feb.  15. 

"Would  have  sent  sooner,  only  Job  has 
nothing  on  me  for  poverty.  No  honey  for 
almost  two  years."— Pat  J.  Dunphy,  Elbert 
Co.,  Colo.,  Feb.  16. 

"Gleanings  is  not  as  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
T  take  it  more  for  the  advertisings  now  than 
for  any  other  benefit." — Mont  Wyrick,  Du- 
buque  Co.,   Iowa,  Feb.   25. 

' '  Gleanings  is  one  of  the  most  interesting, 
wholesome  and  valuable  periodicals  of  which 
I  know,  and  I  would  not  be  without  it  in  my 
home." — A.  M.  Dewees,  Grubbs,  Del.,  Feb.  4. 

"While  we  South  Texas  beekeepers  ha\e 
been  thru  the  hardest  times  and  the  most 
severe  drouth  known,  we  are  going  ahead 
with  what  we  have  left." — M.  B.  Hintoi;, 
Karnes  Co.,  Texas,  Feb.  25. 

"Our  winter  has  been  the  hardest  for 
about  20  years.  We  are  expecting  a  good 
honey  crop  next  season,  as  there  was  an 
abundance  of  young  clover  last  fall." — 
Claude  Barker,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  13. 

"My  experience  with  bee  disease  has  been 
during  the  last  six  years,  and  it  is  — ! — lots 
of  trouble — you  understand." — W.  A.  Losh, 
Butte  Co.,  So.  Dak.,  March  5.  [We  under- 
stand— you  have  put  it  very  understandably. 
—  EditoV.] 

"I  do  not  like  your  paper  the  way  you  are 
running  it  now.  We  need  more  articles  by 
big  bee  men  and  not  so  much  talk  between 
department  editors.  We  have  learned  all  they 
ever  knew  long  ago." — V.  V.  Dexter,  Kit- 
titas Co.,  Wash.,  Feb.  27. 

' '  Bees  carrying  in  pollen  today  from  wil- 
low. No  cold  weather  at  all  here.  Buds  pret- 
ty well  out.  Sorry  for  you  fellows  over  the 
hills.  Oh,  yes,  yellow  jackets  are  plentiful 
at  present.  Never  saw  them  at  this  time  of 
the  year  before.  Wish  they  were  in  the  Ger- 
mans '  pants. ' ' — W.  Stevens,  Columbia  Co., 
Ore.,  Feb.  9. 

"When  a  fellow  is  trying  to  keep  a  few 
bees  at  his  office  two  miles  from  homo,  and 
robber  bees  bother  the  colony  with  the  Root 
queen  in  all  the  fall,  and  he  puts  them  away 
for  the  winter,  and  in  tlie  severe  weather  the 
dead  bees  can-be  raked  out  from  that  hive  by 
hundreds,  and  he  wonders  if  they  were  queen- 
less,  and  if  they  have  been  robbed  of  their 
stores,  and  then  on  Feb.  24,  with  the  the-- 
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mometer  at  50, 
he  trudges  to  the 
office  with  his 
last  box  of  hon- 
ey to  feed  them 
if  they  need 
stores,  and  opens 
the  hive  and 
finds  great  quan- 
tities of  stores, 
and  on  a  central  frame  he  finds  the  queen 
with  clipped  wing  and  a  bunch  of  brood  near- 
ly as  large  as  his  hand — oh,  Man!  Ain't  it  a 
Grand  and  Glorious  feeling?  (A  la  Briggs.)  " 
L.  L.  Wheeler,  Civil  Engineer,  Whiteside  Co., 
Ills.,  Feb.  25. 

"I  notice  in  one  of  the  Gleanings  last  fall 
you  illustrated  a  cover  punched  with  nail 
holes  (10  lb.  pail  cover)  as  a  feeder,  and  you 
advise  beekeepers  to  punch  these  holes 
themselves.  Why,  my  dear  American  people, 
we  have  had  this  feeder  in  use  for  four  sea- 
sons, and  this  cover  is  supplied  by  a  manu- 
facturing company  in  Toronto  already  punch- 
ed.''— Jas.  M.  Patterson,  Vinemount,  Can., 
Feb.  5. 

' '  I  have  been  here  in  camp  for  a  month 
now.  The  weather  has  been  rather  cool,  and 
such  beekeepers  as  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  have  complained  of  the  lack  of  rain 
and  the  lateness  of  the  sage.  The  sage  is 
being  cleaned  off  around  the  camp  here  and 
has  practically  spoiled  a  good  location  Rain- 
ing here  todav.  I  am  still  a  beekeepei. " — 
Private  Leland  B.  Davis,  Co.  C,  115tli  Field 
Signal  Brigade,  Camp  Kearney,  Calif.,  Feb. 
22. 

' '  I  have  handled  bees  on  a  small  scale  for 
many  years.  I  had  six  swarms  on  a  city  lot 
close  in  during  the  past  season,  and  five  of 
these  returned  me  over  550  pounds  of  honey. 
Could  have  sold  every  pound  of  it  at  a  good 
I)rice,  but  with  the  scarcity  of  sugar,  the 
high  price  of  spreads  for  bread,  and  a  family 
of  seven  children,  I  find  having  the  honey 
verv  fine." — C.  N.  McMillan,  Woodbury  Co., 
Iowa,  Feb.  13. 

' '  Glen  Brothers,  nurserymen  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  write  me  as  follows:  'Butterfly  bush, 
which  is  an  exceedingly  rapid  growing  bush, 
not  described  in  our  catalog.  Its  blossom  has 
the  greatest  attraction  for  bees  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  They  literally  settle  on  the  blos- 
soms iir  droves.  In  the  rows  of  these  bushes 
in  our  nurseries  the  hum  of  bees  produces 
quite  an  audible  sound.'  "  —  Galusha  M. 
Balch,  M.  D.,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  Jan.  22. 

"I  had  been  bothered  with  rheumatism  so 
much  that  many  nights  I  could  hardlj^  sleep. 
I  began  to  eat  considerably  more  honey  than 
I  had  previously  eaten  and  I  am  bothered 
liardly  any  now.  Of  course,  this  proves 
nothing,  but  suppose  you  bring  up  the  subject 
and  inquire  whether  those  readers  of  Glean- 
ing that  are  eating  a  good  deal  of  honey  are 
ever  bothered  with  rheumatism.  I  do  not 
mean  inflammatory  rheumatism  for  which 
bee  stings  have  been  recommended.    For  in- 
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stance,  ask  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Miller,  who  is 
as  old  as  the  hills  and  still  young.  Why  not 
a  world-wide  propaganda  be  started  '  Eat 
Honey  and  Cure  Eheuniatisni. '  " — Jas.  Bach- 
ler,  Madison  Co.,  Mo.,  Feb.  7. 

' '  For  the  purpose  of  honey  production  we 
have  found  Maryland  physically  fit.  While 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  larger  pro- 
ducing states,  Maryland  is  nevertheless  in 
the  first  rank  of  fine  beekeeping  regions.  The 
climate  is  particularly  favorable  and  the  sea- 
sons last  practically  from  April  to  the  first  of 
NovcTuber.  An  abundance  of  nectar-produc- 
ing plants,  coming  in  the  proper  sequence, 
large  crops  of  honey  are  assured." — G.  H. 
Gale's  address  before  Maryland  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association. 

' '  Lost  all  of  my  bees  this  winter  with  plen- 
ty of  honey  in  each  hive.  The  bees  froze  and 
scattered  all  thru  my  hive,  showing  that  they 
were  not  clustered  as  usual  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  Think  I  lost  them  on  Jan.  11, 
when  it  was  34  degrees  at  midnight  and  12 
degrees  below  zero  in  the  morning.  My 
theory  is  that  it  caught  them  scattered  over 
the  frames.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  bees 
in  this  locality  that  I  know  of  are  dead,  and 
were  found  in  the  same  condition." — Chas. 
H.  Eogers,  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  Feb.  20. 

Eleanor  J.  Kreitler,  Practice  Teacher,  of 
the  Kent,  Ohio,  schools  had  a  score  of  her 
pupils  write  the  A.  I.  Eoot  Company  re- 
garding bees  and  beekeeping  after  the  little 
students  had  been  studying  bees  for  a  time. 
Here  is  one  of  their  letters,  typical  of  them 
all:  "I  would  like  to  know  something  about 
beekeeping.  I  want  to  know  how  much  honey 
about  4,000  bees  can  make  in  a  year.  How 
you  keep  the  swarm  in  the  winter  time? 
How  much  you  get  from  one  hive  in  a  year? 
I  would  like  very  much  to  have  you  send  me 
a  live  bee.    I  would  like  to  have  a  queen." 

"I  had  eczema  on  my  leg  for  five  years. 
Doctor  made  it  no  better.  Itch!  Oh,  my! 
It  was  spreading.  I  thought  I  would  try 
binding  on  some  honey.  In  a  couple  of  days 
it  itched  so  I  took  it  off,  and  washed  my  leg 
with  soap  and  warm  water,  and  put  some 
more  honey  on,  binding  it  up  again.  In  about 
a  week  it  began  to  itch  again.  I  gave  it  an- 
other good  scrub  and  put  on  some  more  hmi- 
ey.  It  did  not  itch  any  more.  I  left  the 
bandage  on  two  weeks  and  the  skin  became 
nice  and  smooth.  That  was  two  years  ago 
and  the  disease  has  not  returned.  I  uyf'd  the 
fall  honey  gathered  from  the  aster  and  gol- 
denrod.  Whether  that  would  make  any  dif- 
ference or  not  I  don't  know." — F.  .1.  liCe, 
Lee  Valley,  Ont.,  Feb.  18. 

"Even  tho  you  have  great  things  over 
there,  yet  we  obtain  results  here  that  would 
make  Americans'  mouths  water.  The  year 
1916  was  a  bumper  year,  when  one  of  our 
members,  with  16  hives,  made  a  net  profit 
of  over  £100    ($500)    from   extracted  honey. 

.  .  .  Foul  brood  and  Isle  of  Wight  dis- 
ease possess  no  terrors  for  us.     The  proper 


application  of  'Bacterol'  and  a  good  queen 
in  the  hive  is  all  that  is  required.  I  observ- 
ed when  the  Isle  of  Wight  disease  was  spread- 
ing over  the  country  it  followed  the  rivers, 
and  we  on  the  hills  were  the  last  to  be  at- 
tacked, and  I  suppose  the  first  to  be  free. 
Look  to  the  hills  for  aid. ' '  —  Alexander 
Mackie,  Supt.  of  Police,  Marlborough,  Wilk., 
England,  Feb.  5. 

They  Say  It  Isn't  So. 

"And  even  John  H.  Lovell  is  just  as 
far  wrong  in  some  of  his  sayings  and  doings. 
For  instance,  in  January  Gleanings,  page  20, 
in  his  article  on  '  Bird  Flowers, '  two  different 
times  he  mentions  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  one  species  of  humming  bird  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  very  misleading  to 
the  young  nature  student,  especally  in  orni- 
thology, for  any  bird  student  of  intelligence 
will  tell  you  that  there  are  about  a  dozen 
sjjecies  of  humming  birds  in  the  United 
States.  The  State  of  Maine  has  only  one 
species,  and  that  is  the  ruby-throated.  Mr. 
Ijovell  must  remember  that  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  extend  far  beyond  Maine. 
I  must  call  Mr.  Lovell 's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ruby-throated  humming  bird  is 
the  only  member  of  the  family  Trockilidae 
inhabiting  the  part  of  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  but  from  the 
Eoekies  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to  the 
borders  of  Mexico,  there  are  from  eight  to 
10  other  distinct  species  of  this  family.  And 
Mr.  Lovell 's  statement  that  there  are  'more 
than  500  species  in  tropical  America'  is  also 
highly  exaggerated,  and  in  about  the  same 
proportion  as  his  statement  that  only  one 
variety  of  Trockilidae  inhabits  the  United 
States." — E.  C.  Davis,  Saint  Helena  County, 
La.,  Jan.  21. 

' '  Please  do  not  think  I  wish  to  criticise 
John  Ijovell  in  his  article,  January 
Gleanings,  on  'Bird  Flowers  Often  Listed 
as  Honey  Plants. '  I  read  the  article  with 
much  interest.  Yet  I  think  he  is  in  error 
when  he  states  that  the  only  humming  bird 
in  the  United  States  is  the  ruby-throated. 
We  have  no  less  than  16  species  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  ruby-throated  may  rule  su- 
preme east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  but  there 
are  more  than  a  dozen  others  that  breed  in 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas. 
Do  the  birds  get  some  honey  from 
the  'bird  flowers?'  Last  summer  while  the 
summer  bee  school  was  held  in  Dalton  we 
went  over  the  very  fine  gardens  of  Hon. 
W.  Murray  Crane's  estate.  The  gardener, 
Herman  Schmeiske,  a  man  that  it  does  one 
good  to  meet,  showed  us  how  the  bumblebees 
gnawed  into  the  cups  of  the  "bird  flowers" 
to  get  at  the  sweet  secretion.  The  honey- 
bees, far  more  numerous,  would  drink  a 
"lion's  share"  of  the  nectar.  I  have  seen 
the  corolla  opened,  but  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  my  bees  work  on  such  flowers." — 
Walter  H.  Leonard,  Bristol  Countv,  Mass., 
Jan.  27.  "  ■ 
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QUESTION.  —  I 
have  a  ranch 
in  the  foothills 
of  Nevada 
County,  in  which 
I  am  growing  sev- 
eral thousand  acidu- 
lous fruit  trees,  80 
per  cent  pears,  the 
balance  apples, 
peaches,  plums,  cher- 
ries, etc.  How  many  hives  of  lees  would  you  rec- 
ommend  for   each  thousand  of  such  trees  ? 

New  York.  John  N.   Blair. 

Answer. — The  necessity  of  a  large  number 
of  bees  for  the  pollination  of  fruit  trees  is 
imperative,  as  may  be  clearly  seen,  when  it 
is  pointed  out  that  the  number  of  bees  visit- 
ing the  trees  during  the  blooming  period  is 
more  than  10  times  as  great  as  that  of  other 
insects.  Most  varieties  of  pears,  and  many  of 
the  apples  and  other  fruits  are  self-sterile 
and  are  therefore  placed  in  alternation  in 
order  to  insure  proper  fertilization.  When  so 
arranged  one  colony  per  acre  for  an  orchard 
of  full  grown  trees  would  be  sufficient,  pro- 
viding the  weather  was  warm.  But  if  a  cold 
snap  should  occur  at  the  time  of  fruit  bloom, 
the  bees  would  fly  but  a  short  distance,  and 
several  times  as  many  colonies  would  then  be 
a  decided  disadvantage.  Some  authorities  on 
this  subject  plead  for  five  colonies  to  the 
acre,  saying  that  on  the  occurence  of  unfavor- 
able conditions,  safety  lies  in  the  maximum 
number. 

Question. — If  in  the  first  week  of  May,  I  divided 
a  10-framo  colony  into  three,  and  filled  the  rest  of 
the  hive  out  with  the  full  sheets  of  foundation,  feed- 
ing them  well,  and  giving  each  one  a  laying  queen, 
would  they  store  any  surplus  of  honey  this  year  and 
when   would  they  become   full   colonies  ? 

New  York.  Evan  Jones. 

Answer. — If  your  heavy  honeyflow  does 
not  begin  before  the  middle  of  June,  then 
by  dividing  your  colony  into  two  early  in 
Maj^  and  by  feeding  them  for  about  thirty 
days,  according  to  the  Alexander  plan  of  in- 
crease, you  may  be  able  to  start  the  season 
with  two  good  colonies  instead  of  one,  and 
therefore  will  increase  your  honey  crop.  If 
you  divide  the  colony  into  three  instead  of 
two,  you  would  still  be  able  to  obtain  good 
colonies,  biit,  of  course,  would  decrease  your 
honey  crop  accordingly.  In  some  seasons  it 
might  result  in  the  three  colonies  only  ob- 
taining enough  honey  to  winter  them  and 
no  surplus  at  all.  In  a  good  season  they 
would  probably  store  a  little  in  excess  of 
their  needs. 

Question. — I  looked  over  an  out-apiary  Feb.  7, 
to  be  sure  all  had  honey.  I  found  the  bees  altogether 
too  active  for  that  time  of  year.  All  had  brood 
as  "large  as  a  big  hand,"  and  from  that  up  to  four 
frame-s  of  brood  in  several  strong  colonies.  In  these 
colonies  I  found  what  looked  like  uncapped  newly- 
stored  honey  in  the  super  frames  just  above  the 
brood.  As  there  was,  of  course,  no  honey  coming  in, 
it  must  be  that  the  be(^s  took  the  thick  honey,  diluted 
it  with  water,  and  stored  it  where  it  will  be 
handy  to  feed  the  brood.     I  never  saw  it  done  before. 

California.  Dr.    Warren    B.    Davis. 

Answer. — We  fear  the  above  inference  is 
hardly  justified.  That  bees  would  dilute  thick 
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honey  with  water 
and  then  move  it 
over  next  the 
brood,  we  do  not 
credit.  Doubtless 
what  actually 
happened  was 
that  the  bees 
were  getting  a 
small  flow  from 
willow  or  some  other  early  source. 

Question. — Have  you  any  information  in  regard 
to  whether  white  or  yellow  .sweet  clover  is  preferable 
for  honey  production  ?  M.   F.   Cline. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — The  white  biennial  (melilotus 
alba),  and  the  large  yellow  biennial  (melilo- 
tus officinalis),  are  both  good  honey  plants. 
The  latter,  however,  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  small  yellow  annual  (melilotus  in- 
dica),  which  is  usually  considered  of  small 
value.  The  large  yellow  sweet  clover  blos- 
soms much  sooner  than  the  white,  usual- 
ly two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  this  difference 
in  time  depending  upon  the  locality.  It 
may  thus  be  seen  that  in  many  localities  this 
variety  of  yellow  sweet  clover  is  quite  invalu- 
able since  it  so  nicely  fills  in  the  gap  between 
fruit  bloom  and  the  main  honey  flow,  thus 
encouraging  continuous  brood  rearing  just 
at  the  time  of  year  when  it  is  most  needed. 

Questions. —  (1)  Would  it  be  a  good  plan  to  put 
pound  packages  of  bees  in  hives  from  which  the 
bees  have  been  winter  killed?  (2)  What  size  of 
package  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  strong 
colony   by   June  ?  Joseph   Langhammer. 

Connecticut. 

Answer. — (1)  If  the  colonies  were  not  dis- 
eased and  simply  died  because  of  the  extreme 
cold,  their  frames  would  be  all  right  to  give 
to  other  colonies,  but  we  would  hardly  like 
to  give  such  combs  to  pound  packages  of 
bees,  since  such  a  nucleus  would  be  so  small. 
We  would  consider  it  much  better  to  give  the 
combs  of  dead  bees  to  good,  strong  colonies 
to  clean  out,  after  which  they  could  be  used 
in  the  way  that  you  suggest.  (2)  In  order  to 
have  strong  colonies  by  June,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  buy  the  packages  early.  If  one- 
or  preferably  two-pound  packages  are  pur- 
chased in  April  and  each  pound  of  bees  fed 
slowly  with  about  one-half  cupful  of  sugar 
syrup  a  day,  they  may  be  built  up  into  strong 
enough  colonies  to  gather  honey  by  June. 

Question. — I  should  like  to  run  my  thirty  colonies 
on  the  let-alone  plan  as  far  as  I  can  and  get  a 
crop  of  honey.  In  the  beginners'  lessons  in  Glean- 
ings la.st  year,  you  say  add  another  extracting  body 
early,  then  about  a  week  after  the  honey  flow  starts 
put  the  queen  in  the  lower  story  with  an  excluder 
between.  Now  won't  this  colony  have  to  be  looked 
over  to  keep  it  from  swarming  ?  What  I  want  is  to 
get  along  without  going  thru  them  every  week  audi 
then  not  see  some  of  my  best  swarms  soar  away  to 
the  woods. 

New  York.  N.  C.  Davis. 

Answer. — You  seem  to  doubt  whether  the 
plan  given  last  season  in  the  ' '  Beginnei  s ' 
Lessons ' '  would  work  well  as  a  let-alone  plan. 
Well,  so  do  we.  In  order  to  be  certain  that 
the  bees  will  not  swarm,  it  will  be  necessary 
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to  look  them  over  every  seven  or  eight  days. 
The  let-alone  plan  is  interesting  simply  as  a 
freak  plan  that  may  have  sueeoeded  in  a  tew 
rare  instances.  But  under  present  condi- 
tions, when  the  health  of  eai-h  colony  of  bees 
is  so  important  and  the  production  of  every 
possible  pound  of  honey  so  imperative,  we 
believe  the  practice  is  not  only  unwise  but 
decidedly  pernicious.  See  Allen  Latham 's 
own  statement  in  this  issue  of  Gleanings. 

Question. — What  is  your  opinion  of  E.  W.  Alex- 
ander's plan  of  taking  the  hees  out   after   ni^ht? 

Indiana.  H.    W.    Suhre. 

Answers. — If  the  bees  are  quiet  and  in 
good  condition,  then  they  may  be  removed  ac- 
cording" to  E.  W.  Alexander  's  p^an,  that  is, 
taken  out  at  night,  at  a  time  when  they  will 
be  unable  to  have  a  flight  for  several  days. 
However,  if  the  bees  show  any  signs  of  dys- 
entery or  seem  uneasy,  it  would  be  better  to 
remove  them  on  a  warm,  sunshiny  day  such 
that  the.y  may  fly  immediately.  The  colonies 
should  all  be  removed  at  the  same  time,  and, 
the  entrances  left  contracted. 

Question. — At  what  date  do  tees  begin  brood- 
rearing  in  cellars  or  outside  winter  cases  ? 

Wisconsin.  Elias    Fox. 

Answer. — If  bees  are  given  candy  or  for 
any  other  reason  become  disturbed  and  there- 
fore unusually  active,  they  may  begin  brood- 
rearing  any  time  of  the  year,  but  normally 
not  before  March  or  April,  in  the  Northern 
States.  If  brood-rearing  starts  before  this, 
it  is  apt  to  cause  dysentery,  the  occurence  of 
which  at  so  early  a  date  usually  results  in 
the  loss  of  the  colony.  Some  expert  bee- 
keepers by  unusually  early  brooil-rearing  have 
been  able  to  start  the  spring  with  quite  large 
colonies,  but  for  the  ordinary  beekeeper  the 
practice  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  risk. 

Question. — If  combs  that  are  left  over  winter  have 
some  candied  honey  in  them,  will  the  1  ees  clean  this 
candy  out  or  will  they  leave  it  as  it  is  ? 

Oregon.  J.  A.  Pryor. 

Answer. — If  there  is  no  other  honey  pres- 
ent, the  bees  will  use  the  candied  honey,  but 
during  the  process  will  tear  the  combs  and 
waste  much  of  the  honey.  When  feeding  such 
combs  of  honey  it  will  be  found  a  great  help 
to  heat  them.  They  should  be  uncapped,  dip- 
ped in  hot  water,  and  placed  in  the  hives 
while  wet.  If  they  are  badly  candied,  then 
after  dipping,  the  surface  should  be  combed 
over  with  a  stiff  metal  brush.  But  even  with 
this  provision  there  will  be  quite  a  little 
waste. 

Question. —  (1)  IIow  is  a  beginner  to  know  when 
the  bees  have  eaten  what  they  have  in  the  hive  and 
are  starving  to  death?  (2)  I  want  to  introduce  a 
new  Italian  queen  this  spring.  In  killing  the  old 
queen  should  I  do  so  a  wecik  or  so  before  I  introduce 
the  new  queen?  (3)  And  how  shall  I  order  ahead 
to   get  the  queen  here   at   the   right  time  ? 

Michigan.  H.  E.  Huey. 

Answer. —  (1)  Usually  we  tell  if  a  colony 
is  running  short  by  the  weight  of  the  hives. 
Of  course,  the  beginner  might  not  know 
whether  a  colony  was  short  or  not  by  merely 
lifting  it.  He  can  tell,  however,  by  looking 
down  between  the  combs  and  lifting  olit  some 
of  them.     If  the  combs  are  drv  and  without 


any  stores  in  them  except  in  a  few  scattered 
places  where  the  bees  are,  it  may  reasonably 
l)e  assumed  that  the  bees  are  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  and  should  be  fed,  either  by 
giving  them  candy  or  combs  from  some 
other  colony  that  has  perhaps  died  during  the 
winter.  Toward  the  last  of  this  month,  sugar 
syrup  could  be  fed  with  safety.  (2)  If  queens 
are  introduced  according  to  the  directions 
sent  with  them,  they  may  be  introduced  at 
the  same  time  the  old  queen  is  removed.  (3) 
There  is  no  jiarticular  advantage  in  having 
the  old  queen  removed  several  days  ahead  of 
time.  In  fact,  it  is  a  great  disadvantage,  es- 
pecially so  if  the  queen  ordered  should  not 
arrive  until  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the 
colony  had  been  dequeened. 

Question. — Upon  examining  my  colony  recently  1 
found  all  eight  frames  full  to  the  brim  and  all  cap- 
ped, not  a  single  empty  cell.  Could  it  be  possible 
that  they  have  a  queen  and  the  honey  has  crowded 
out  the  brood  so  she  cannot  lay ;  and,  if  I  spaced 
in  a  few  new  frames  of  foundation,  she  would  lay 
when  they  are  drawn  out?  H.  P.  Dixon. 

California. 

Answer. — The  condition  you  describe  is 
quite  unusual,  whether  the  cells  are  filled 
with  honey,  or  with  honey  and  brood.  In 
either  case,  it  is  very  seldom  that  all  of  the 
cells  are  capped.  Since  you  are  a  beginner, 
we  are  wondering  if  you  may  not  have  con- 
fused the  capped  cells  of  honey  with  the  cap- 
ped cells  of  brood.  The  eappings  over  the 
honey  are  white,  bluish  white  or  yellowisji 
white,  rather  irregular,  and  flattened  some- 
what. Cappings  over  the  brood  are  composed 
of  wax  and  fibrous  substances,  are  light  or 
dark  brown,  depending  upon  the  age  of  the 
comb,  and  are  rather  smooth  and  convex.  Of 
course  if  you  find  both  of  these  kinds  of  cap- 
pings, then  you  will  know  that  there  must 
be  a  queen  present. 

Question.^ — I  have  about  50  .empty  hives  that  I 
want  to  fill  with  bees  in  the  spring.  How  could  I 
till  by  dividing  my  10  colonies.  My  idea  is  not  to 
raise  any  surplus,  but  to  increase  my  number  of 
colonies  as  much  as  possible.  C.  F.  Hill. 

California. 

Answer. — In  a  good  season,  by  continued 
feeding  and  careful  attention,  ten  colonies 
maybe  increased  to  50  but  ordinarily  no  great- 
er increase  than  to  30  would  be  advisable, 
for  in  order  to  withstand  the  winter,  all 
should  be  good,  strong  colonies  in  the  fall. 
During  the  present  shortage  of  sweets,  too 
much  increase  should  not  b?  attempted,  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  honey  crop. 

Questions. —  (1)  What  do  you  consider  the  most 
successful  treatment  for  European  foul  brood?  (2) 
Please  give  the  best  method  for  introducing  queens  ■. 

California.  Fred   .Vrmstrong. 

Answers. — (1)  In  the  treatment  of  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  some  of  our  best  authorities, 
including  Pr.  C.  C.  Miller  and  S.  D.  House, 
believe  that  dequeening  for  a  period  of 
only  10  days,  and  introducing  a  vigorous 
strain  of  Italian  bees  will  cure  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases.  In  the  case  of  black  bees 
or  dark  hybrids  we  would  recommend  a 
queenless  jieriod  of  20  days.  Before  dequeen- 
ing it  is  very  important  to  make  the  colonies 
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strong  by  uniting  or  giving  hatching  brood. 
It  is  not  necessai'y  to  melt  up  the  combs  or 
otherwise  treat  the  colonies  or  hives  as  in 
the  case  of  American  foul  brood.  Cells  from 
a  vigorous  strain  of  Italians  can  be  given 
immediately  after  dequeening,  as  it  will  be 
ten  days  before  the  queen  will  lay.  (2)  The 
method  given  with  the  queen-cages  sent  out 
with  the  queens  is  generally  successful  for 
introducing.  The  smoke  method  as  recom- 
mended by  A.  C.  Miller  also  gives  excellent 
results.  But  beginners  sometimes  fail  in  ap- 
plying it  properly;  hence  we  recommend  the 
cage  method. 

Questions.^ — (1)  I  have  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
small  apiary  of  about  70  colonies  of  bees  in  rather 
good  hives.  What  do  you  think  is  a  fair  price?  (2) 
A  great  part  of  the  time,  I  shall  be  on  the  road, 
and  therefore  unable  to  look  after  the  bees.  Would 
it  be  profitable  to  hire  a  man  v^ho  understands  them, 
to  vrork  on  the  farm  and  take  care  of  my  colonies  ? 
What  wages  should  such  a  man  receive?  (3)  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  profitable  for  me  to  buy  theise  bees 
or  would  it  be  a  better  plan  to  buy  bees  by  the 
pound?  Russell  T.  Spencer. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — (1)  Without  having  seen  the  bees 
or  hives,  it  is  very  difficult  to  state  a  fair  price 
for  them.  A  colony  will  be  worth  anywhere 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00,  altho  all  will  depend 
upon  whether  the  hives  are  modern,  standard 
ones,  upon  the  strain  of  bees,  age  of  queens, 
the  amount  of  drone  comb,  and  whether  the 
combs  are  criss-crossed.  In  buying,  one 
should  be  certain  the  bees  are  not  diseased. 
In  general,  we  never  advise  beginners  to 
start  with  a  large  number  of  colonies.  It  is 
far  better  to  begin  with  two  or  three,  and 
tlien  gradually  increase  to  the  desired  num- 
ber. (2)  Altho  away  from  home  so  great  a 
share  of  the  time,  it  would  still  be  possible 
to  manage  the  bees  yourself,  if  you  could  be 
at  home  one  day  in  the  week.  We  do  not 
think  that  hiring  another  man  to  take  care 
of  the  few  colonies  would  prove  satisfactory, 
besides  we  believe  that  you  would  enjoy  the 
work  yourself.  As  to  wages,  we  cannot  an- 
swer that  question,  so  much  depends  upon  the 
locality  and  the  man  himself.  (.3)  We  believe 
that  the  best  plan  would  be  to  buy  two  or 
three  entire  colonies  or  else  to  buy  three- 
pound  packages. 

ANSWKRS    BY     C.     C.     MILLER. 

Questions. — -(1)  What  is  the  best  way  to  transfer 
packages  of  bees  to  hlveis  ?  (2)  To  help  brood-rear- 
ing, had  I  not  better  pack  the  hives  until  the  wfea- 
ther  gets  quite  warm?  (3)  Do  you  use  granulated 
sngar  or  brown  sugar  for  syrup?  (4)  I  have  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  Langstroth  wired  frames.  1 
wish  to  increase  as  fast  as  possible  with  safety.  Shall 
I  be  able  to  obtain  increase  by  buying  two-pound 
packages  of  lees,  purchased  not  later  than  July  15  ''. 
(rt)  What  do  you  think  of  taking  the  queens  away 
about  June  15  so  as  to  enable  the  full  force  of  bees 
to  gather  honey,  instead  of  a  lot  of  them  wasting 
their  time  feeding  brood  that  will  never  be  of  any 
use  to  the  beekeeper?  (6) For  the  week  or  ten  days 
that  the  queens  are  removed,  why  not  use  them  in 
starting  now  colonies?  F.  O.   Donnoll. 

Minnesota. 

Answers. —  (1)  Something  depends  upon 
whether  or  not  you  have  at  least  one  frame 


of  brood  to  give  the  bees.  If  you  have  not, 
then  open  the  package  sufficiently  to  dump 
out  the  whole  of  the  bees  at  once.  But  it 
is  very  much  better  to  have  the  brood.  In 
that  case  no  such  large  opening  is  needed, 
and  you  can  trust  to  the  bees  to  come  out  of 
their  own  accord.  Put  your  frame  or  frames 
of  bees  in  the  hive  at  one  side,  set  the  pack- 
age of  bees  in  the  hive  beside  the  brood,  with 
the  opening  toward  the  brood,  cover  up  and 
let  the  bees  take  their  time  to  come  out.  If 
there  is  not  room  in  the  hive  for  the  package, 
set  the  package  over  the  frames,  opening 
downward,  and  set  an  empty  hive-body  over. 
(2)  Yes,  the  packing  will  help  if  it  is  cold, 
but  it 's  not  very  advisable  to  begin  opera- 
tions till  it  is  pretty  warm.  (3)  Only  granu- 
lated for  winter;  at  other  times  it  doesn't 
matter.  (4)  Yes,  if  the  season  is  good.  If  the 
season  is  poor  you  can  partly  make  up  for  it 
by  feeding.  (5)  Theoretically  it  looks  like  a 
fine  scheme.  Practically,  at  least  in  my  lo- 
cality, it  has  never  seemed  to  be  advisable 
to  stop  the  queen  's  laying  except  when  help- 
ful to  keep  down  swarming.  (6)  At  any  time 
when  the  queen  is  temporarily  removed  from 
her  colony,  it  is  well  for  her  to  be  laying  in  a 
nucleus. 

Questions. —  (1)  Would  you  advise  the  purchase 
of  double-walled  hives  for  this  part  of  the  country  ? 
I  live  in  Illinois  and  have  no  bee-ceJlar.  (2)  Which 
is  the  better  size  section  box  to  use,  the  4x5x1% 
or  the  414  x4 1/4x1%?  (3)  Would  you  advice  me 
to  use  the  shallow  frames  or  the  full  depth  frames 
for  extracted  honey  ?  If  I  used  the  4x5x1%  sec- 
tion super  and  the  shallow  frames,  the  super  bodies 
would  be  interchangeable.  (4)  Should  I  use  starters 
or  full  sheets  of  foundation  for  section  honey  boxes  ? 
If  so  what  style  of  a  foundation  fastener  is  the 
best  for  fastening  the  full  sheets?  (5)  I  have  noticed 
in  Gleanings  that  people  having  three-banded  and 
leather  colored  Italians  for  sale  each  claims  their's 
is  the  better.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  better  for 
me  to  buy?  I  intend  to  buy  queens  for  divided 
colonies.  Gordon  Bell. 

Illinois. 

Answers. — (1)  I  think  I  should  prefer  sin- 
gle-walled hives,  using  outside  protection  for 
winter.  (2)  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  do  most 
beekeepers.  (3)  There  are  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  either  way.  If  you  are  going 
to  keep  only  a  few  colonies,  it  may  be  well 
to  have  only  full-depth  frames;  with  a  large 
number  it  may  be  better  to  have  shallow 
frames.  A  good  plan  may  be  to  try  part  of 
your  colonies  with  shallow  frames  now,  and 
that  will  help  you  to  decide  which  you  pre- 
fei'  to  use  when  you  increase  your  colonies. 
There  would  be  some  advantage,  of  course, 
in  having  interchangeable  supplies.  (4)  Use 
full  sheets,  by  all  means;  it  will  be  money  in 
your  pocket.  I  am  not  familiar  with  all  the 
fasteners,  but  the  Daisy  does  excellent  work. 
(5)  I  think  the  majority  of  beekeepers  pre- 
fer the  leather  colored  three-banders,  and  so 
do  I. 

Question. — Can  I  use  paraffine  for  fastening  foun- 
dation in  frames?  Clyde  L.  Moore. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — Paraffine  melts  at  so  low  a  tem- 
perature that  we  should  much  prefer  to  use 
beeswax  for  fastening  foundation  in  frames. 
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'N  our  introduc- 


c 


J[  tory  talk  of 
last  month,  we 
spoko  of  the  es- 
sential outfit  and 
also  the  smallest 
possible  model 
equipment  f  o  r 
cne  making  a 
start     with     one 

co'ony.  For  purposes  of  manipulation  and 
comparison  some  may  prefer  to  begin  with 
three  or  four  colonies.  If  so,  the  suggested 
outfit  will  need  to  be  increased  accordingly. 
Also  if  one  objects  to  heavy  lifting  and  pre- 
fers shallow  supers  to  the  deep  ones,  twice 
as  many  supers  will  be  needed. 

The  iiive  which  we  are  recommending  is  a 
plain,  dovetailed  box  without  top  or  bottom. 
It  is  the  lowest  story  of  the  hive  and  rests 
immediately  upon  the  floor-board,  which  has 
at  the  front  an  entrance  contractor  for  regu- 
lating the  size  of  the  entrance.  At  each  upper 
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The  smallest  practical  outfit  tor  extracted  honey  pro- 
duction :  1  ten-frame  hive  body,  wired  frames  with 
sheets  of  comb  foundation  ;  2  ten-frame  supers  .same 
as  hive  body;  1  floor  board;  1  inner  cover;  1  outer 
cover;  1  bee  brush;  1  No.  2  bee-veil;  1  lee-smoker; 
1   hive-tool.      We   suggest  that  the  outfit   be   tripled. 

end  of  this  box  or  hive  is  a  metal  support,  or 
rabbet,  holding  suspended  lengthwise  of  the 
body  10  movable  "Langstroth"  frames,  9% 
by  17%  inches  in  size. 

Inside  of  these  frames  attached  to  the  top 
bar  by  means  of  wax  and  supported  by  sev- 


p  r  a  1  horizontal 
lengths  of  fine 
wire,  are  full 
sheets  of  founda- 
tion, or  beeswax 
st;uni)ed  with  an 
impression  of  the 
natural  base  and 
initial  walls  of 
.  honeycomb.  Giv- 
ing the  bees  these  sheets  of  foundation,  in- 
sures good  straight  worker  comb  centrally 
placed  in  the  frames.  During  the  honey  flow 
new  wax  is  added  to  these  shallow  walls  and 


A  sheet  of  comb  foundation,  the  middle  part  of  which 
the  bees  have  begun  drawing  out  into  comb. 

thus  the  foundation  is  built  out  into  comb 
for  storing  honey  and  raising  young  bees. 

This  lower  hive  is  called  the  brood  chamber 
because  here  all  the  young  bees  are  raised, 
the  queen  being  allowed  to  lay  eggs  only  in 
the  combs  of  this  story.  To  prevent  the 
queen  from  going  above,  a  queen  excluder  is 
placed  over  the  brood  chamber. 

The  excluder  is  an  arrangement  made  of 
perforated  zinc,  or  of  wire  rods,  which  al- 
lows the  free  passage  of  workers  but  ex- 
cludes the  queen  because  of  her  larger  size. 
This  prevents  the  queen  from  laying  eggs  in 
the  combs  above,  which  are  intended  only 
for  surjilus  honey. 

Above  the  queen  excluder  the  super  is 
placed  as  soon  as  the  bees  seem  to  need 
room.     The   super  may  be   exactly  like   the 


Queen-excluder    separating    brood-chamber    from    su- 
pers,   prevents    queen    from    going    into    stipers    and 
raising  brood  in   the  extracting-combs. 

hive  body  or  may  be  shallower.  It  is  used 
entirely  for  the  storing  of  surplus  honey,  that 
is,  honey  in  excess  of  the  colony  's  needs  for 
the  coming  winter. 

The  tiiin  cleated  inner  cover  is  placed  over 
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the  super,  or,  early  in  the  season,  when  no 
super  is  used,  it  is  placed  just  above  the 
l)rood  chamber;  and  over  all  is  placed  the 
lieavier  outer  cover. 

Since  we  are  attempting  to  describe  a  very- 
cheap  outfit,  no  mention  has  been  made  of  an 
alighting  board,  but,  of  course,  the  hive 
bottom  should  rest  on  some  support  to  keep 
it  from  contact  with  the  ground,  and  a  board 
sloping  up  to  the  entrance  is  quite  a  help  to 
the  bees  as  they  return  laden  with  honey. 

The  brood  chamber  itself  furnishes  the  best 
opportunity  for  studying  the  bees  since  in 
this  one  apartment  all  the  activities  of  the 
hive  are  conducted.  Here  will  be  found  the 
three    kinds    of    bees — queen,    workers,    and 


Queen,    drone   and  worker. 

drones.  Each  is  raised  in  its  own  peculiar 
kind  of  cell,  and  each  has  its  own  special 
work  to  perform. 

The  smallest  bees  in  the  hive  are  undevel- 
oped females,  known  as  workers.  Of  the  in- 
mates of  the  hive,  these  make  up  the  great 
majority,  there  being  from  25,000  to  75,000 
or  more  in  each  colony.  Their  development 
from  the  depositing  of  the  egg  to  the  adult 
bee  requires  about  21  days.  When  first 
hatched,  their  bodies  are  covered  with  soft 
hair  which  gradually  wears  off  as  they  be- 
come older. 

With  the  excejition  of  the  first  day  or  two, 
their  first  two  weeks  are  spent  as  nurse  bees, 
in  which  capacity  they  partially  digest  pollen 
and  honey  and  feed  to  the  larvae  and  queen, 
and  also  build  comb  and  do  other  work  about 
the   interior   of   the   hive.      After   this,   they 


At  the  center,  hatching  brood;  above  and  at  the 
right,  cells  containing  larvaa  in  different  stages  of 
development;  F,  larvic  nearly  ready  to  seal.  B.  C, 
1),  and  E,  queen  cells ;  B,  partially  built ;  C,  one 
from  which  queen  has  hatched;  D,  capped  cell;  E, 
onci  with  side  torn  down  in  order  to  kill  contained 
queen. 


begin  gathering  honey  from  the  fields,  leav- 
ing the  house  work  to  the  young  emerging 
bees.  Altho  workers  may  live  over  six  months, 
yet  during  the  busy  season  their  length  of 
life  is  quite  short,  only  six  or  seven  weeks. 

Among  the  workers  may  often  be  noticed 
a  few  large,  blunt,  clumsy-looking  bees. 
These  are  the  male  bees  or  drones,  and  are 
developed  in  24  days  from  unfertilized  eggs 
which  the  queen  is  able  to  lay  at  will.  The 
drones  are  not  as  long  as  the  queen,  but  are 
much  stouter  than  either  workers  or  queen. 
They  have  no  power  to  sting  or  to  gather 
honey,  their  sole  function  being  the  fertiliza- 
tion of  the  queen. 

The  largest,  longest  bee  in  the  hive  is  the 
queen.  Her  plumpness  varies  somewhat,  be- 
ing greatest  at  the  height  of  her  egg  laying. 
After  she  has  become  mated  she  has  a  very 
sedate  and  dignified  bearing  and  may  be  eas- 
ily distinguished  by  this  characteristic.  A 
dozen  or  so  of  the  bees  nearest  the  queen 
often  form  a  little  circle,  facing  toward  her 
and  caressing  her  with  their  antennse. 

The  queen  cell  in  which  the  queen  is  rais- 
ed is  in  shape  and  size  somewhat  like  a  pea- 
nut, or  long  slender  acorn,  with  the  smaller 
end  hanging  downward.  As  soon  as  the  tiny 
egg  in  the  queen  cell  hatches  (three  days), 
the  nurse  bees  feed  it  "royal  jelly,"  which 
is  a  concentrated,  partially  digested  mixture 


Capped  brood  in  lower  left  corner,  pollen  above  and 
at  the  right. 

of  honey  and  pollen.  After  feeding  six  days, 
the  cell  is  closed,  or  "sealed,"  and  on  the 
16th  day  from  the  laying  of  the  egg,  the 
queen  bites  her  way  thru  her  self-spun  cocoon 
and  emerges.  After  taking  a  little  honey  she 
tries  to  kill  any  queen  present,  and  either 
she  or  the  bees  destroy  all  capped  queen  cells. 
In  about  six  days  she  takes  her  wedding  flight 
and  a  day  or  two  later  begins  laying.  During 
the  height  of  the  season  she  may  easily  lay 
."),000  eggs  a  day.  Queens  may  live  four  or 
five  years,  but  are  only  at  their  best  the  first 
two  years. 

When  glancing  thru  the  brood  chamber, 
around  the  outsides  of  the  combs  will  be 
noticed  cells  about  1/5  inch  in  diameter, 
whose  coverings,  or  cappings,  are  of  white, 
yellow  or  bluish-white  wax,  and  seem  some- 
what -flattened  in  appearance.  These  cells 
contain  honey  which  has  been  placed  in  a 
convenient  position  for  feeding  the  young 
brood. 

Just  inside  of  this  honey  and  toward  the 
center  of  the  comb  may  be  noticed  cells  not 
cai)i)cd  over  but  containing  a  yellow,  red, 
green,  or  perhaps  dark  brown  substance.  This 
is  pollen  which  the  bees  have  obtained  from 
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blossoms  and  carried  home  packed  in  pel- 
lets on  their  rear  legs.  This  pollen,  or  "bee 
bread,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  altho  used 
by  the  bees  themselves,  ia  gathered  especial- 
ly for  feeding  the  young  larvae. 

Here  and  there,  at  the  corners  or  edges  of 
the  combs  may  be  found  drone  cells  which 
are  regular  in  shape  and  slightly  larger  than 
the  worker  cells,  there  being  about  four  ceils 
to  the  inch. 

Toward  the  middle  of  some  of  tluj  combs 
will  be  found  cells  having  light  to  dark- 
brown  and  slightly  convex  cappir.gs  made  of 
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Bees  gnawing  thru  the  cappings  and  emerging  from 
their  cells. 

wax  and  fibrous  material.  Such  cells  contain 
the  sealed  brood;  whether  drone  or  worker 
may  be  determined  by  the  size  of  the  cells. 
Near  this  sealed  brood  will  also  be  found 
unsealed  brood,  some  cells  containing  tiny, 
elongated  eggs  of  about  the  same  diameter  as 
a  pin,  others  containing  what  appears  to  be 
pearl  white  grubs  closely  curled  up  in  the 
cells.  The  latter  are  larvaj  in  various  stages 
of  development. 

When  given  frames  of  foundation,  t)ie  bees 
begin  building  comb  and  drawing  out  tlio 
foundation,  providing  there  is  honey  or  sugar 
syrup  coming  in.  To  produce  each  pound  of 
wax  used  in  comb  building,  it  is  necessary 


for  the  bees  to  consume  from  5  to  20  pounds 
of  honey.  Tor  this  reason  foundation  should 
never  be  given  except  when  there  ia  either  a 
natural  or  an  artificial  flow,  for  otherwise  it 
will  be  gnawed  by  the  bees  and  probably 
ruined. 

After  feeding  on  these  incoming  stores,  a 
secretion  called  wax  issues  from  the  wax 
glands  and  hardens  into  white  scales,  which 
may  often  be  seen  on  the  under  side  of  the 
bee 's  abdomen.  This  wax  is  then  transferred 
to  the  mandibles  where  it  is  mixed  until  it 
becomes  pliable  enough  to  use  for  comb 
building.  Altho  the  new  combs  are  very 
light  in  color,  after  several  years  of  use  in 
brood  rearing,  they  become  dark,  almost 
black,  from  the  thousands  of  bees  continually 
tramping  over  them  and  also  because  of  the 
many  layers  of  cocoons  which  line  the  cell 
walls.  These  cocoons  so  add  to  the  toughness 
of  the  combs  that  they  make  the  old  combs 
even  more  valuable  than  new  ones. 

In  our  irext  lesson  we  shall  discuss  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  obtaining  bees  and  also 
the  ways  of  getting  them  into  the  new  hives. 


Unsealed,    partially   sealed,    and   fully   sealed  Jioney. 
which  may  he   in   either  worker  or  drone  cell.   Capil- 
lary   attraction    prevents    the    unsealed    honey    from 
running  out. 


l^odolpho  Garcia,  Matunzas.  Cuba,  styles  himself  a  beginner;  but  ho  has  200  colonies,   and  he  socured 
hii  average  crop  per  colony  of  15  to  16  gallons  of  Iioney  and  (lirce  pounds  of  wax. 
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r  years  I  have 
read  and  ad- 
mired the  arti- 
cles by  L.  W. 
Lighty  in  the 
National  Stock- 
man and  Farm- 
er; but  it  never 
even  oocurred  to 
me  that  he  was  a 
friend  of  inline 
or  even  knew  of 
my  existence  for 
that  matter.  I 
had   an   impres- 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoited  in  spirit,  and  said,  I 
thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the  wise  and 
prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  bahes ;  even 
so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight. — 
LuKi.;    10:21. 


sion  that  he  was  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  Department  of  Agrieultm-e  or  Avitli 
the  farmers'  institutes  of  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania;  but  T  did  not  suppose  t':at 
sucli  a  busy  man  as  he  had  time  to  botlier 
with  a  bee- journal,  much  less  to  read  my 
Home  papers.  While  I  think  of  it,  one  of 
the  pleasant  things  all  my  life,  and  especial- 
ly late  years,  is  to  come  across  somebody 
who  has  been  a  warm  friend  of  mine  for 
years  past,  and  I  did  not  know  it  nor  even 
dream  of  it.  Now,  I  value  the  kind  letter 
below  ever  so  much  more  because  friend 
lighty  takes  me  to  task,  and  points  out  to 
me  some  of  my  shortcomings.  Here  is  the 
letter,  without  any  further  preface: 

My  Good  Old  Friend  Boot: — I  have  read  your 
writings  for  more  than  thirty  years  because  I  thiulv 
it  worth  while.  Thisi  is  not  true  of  most  stuff  writ- 
ten. May  T  say  a  word  and  give  a  hint?  You  wish 
to  get  after  the  whisky  business  with  the  law,  the 
club,  the  bars,  and  sword.  I  have  a  fi-iend  in 
Pennsylvania  who  believes  in  ruling  by  love.  He 
has  infinite  faith  in  the  promise  given  in  Matt. 
18:19.  I  know  many  cases  where  thei  husband  was 
a  drunkard^  a  sot,  and  terribly  abusive  when  diunk. 
Home  was  hell  when  the  husband  was  drunk.  Tlie 
wife  went  to  this  man  of  faith  and  asked  tliat  lie 
heal  this  husband.  I  know  quite  a  numl:er  who 
were  thus  healed  and  are  splendid  men  who  will 
not  touch  a  drop  of  liquor.  This  man  of  faith  is 
not  some  faddist,  but  a  simple  old  Quaker  farmer. 
His  lessons  (demonstrations)  have  been  of  infinite 
value  to  me. 

The  trouble  with  the  world  today  is  a  lack  of 
faith.  The  sword  is  to  make  the  world  "safe"  and 
humanity  humane.  I  really  wish,  my  friend,  you 
would  give  us  a  Home  talk  on  the  19th  verse  of  the 
18th  chapter  of  Matthew.  You  might  also  add  Mark 
7:30;  then  Mark  16:18  would  also  go  with  these. 
Brother  Root,  we  are  woefully  lacking  in  faith. 
You  so  often,  in  your  health  talks,  quote  the  au- 
thorities which  change  their  methods  annually.  The 
wise  and  prudent  are  poor  leaders,  but  faith  reveals 
the  truth,  see  Matt.  11:25  and  Luke  10:21.  I  do 
not  wish  to  pester  you;  but  your  words  say  you  are 
not   growing  in  faith. 

As  Advisor  for  the  Department,  I  visited  the 
institutional  farms  of  the  state  and  Reformatory  No.  1, 
where  the  juveniles  are  sent,  instead  of  to  the 
regular  prison.  After  going  over  the  farm  I  went  to 
counsel  with  the  superintendent.  He  was  a  sevcrcl\ 
f/ood  man.  Ho  had  faith  in  nobody,  not  even  in 
himself.     He  was  in  an  office  with  three  heavy  locks 


bolted  betw'een  him 
and  the  outside. 
Locks  and  liolts  and 
high  formidable 
walls  and  bars  were 
everywhere.  When 
the  boys  went  out 
to  work,  a  man 
(well  armed)  took 
charge  of  six  or 
eight  boys.  When 
one  watcher  took 
his  eyes  off  his  gang 
to  show  me  some- 
thing he  called  loud- 
ly to  another  keep- 
er, "  Watch  my  boys 
a  few  minutes,"  in 
the  hearing  of  stran- 
gers and  every  one. 
make  good  "  after  such 


What  boy  would  not  try  to 
a  challenge  ? 

Now  I  go  to  No.  2,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
state.  I  walk  into  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
and  see  no  bars,  lock,  nor  key.  I  meet  a  man  with 
a  wonderful  smile — a  man  with  infinite  faith  in  hu- 
manity, having  the  same  kind  of  '  'criminals  "  in  his 
cliarge.  They  are  all  running  "  loose "  over  the 
place.  Silent  rules  govern  the  place.  Perfect 
order  is  everywhere.  No  one  watches  visibly  any- 
where. Every  boy  and  girl  (there  are  girls  too) 
are  on  their  honor.  We  go  out  over  the  farm,  and 
see  a  tip  of  the  cap  and  a  salute  for  the  superin- 
tendent on  all  sides,  and  from  the  superintendent  a 
kind  word  to  all  as  we  go  along.  He  even  stops 
by  a  little  group  to  inquire  atout  a  little  colored 
girl  lately  sent  in.  Why,  this  doctor  loi-cd  those 
"  criminals  "  and  they  love  him,  and  you  could 
not  bribe  them  to  do  wi-ong  toward  him.  Here  is 
where  I  saw  with  my  eyes  where  faith  "  removed 
mountains."  L.    W.    Lighty. 

Fast   Berlin,    Pa. 

May  1  quote  a  little  from  the  above  1  "  The 
words  say  you  are  not  gTowing  in  faith." 
/  have  added  italics  in  the  above  quotation. 
Why^  my  good  friend  Lighty,  if  you  have 
i-ead  my  writings  for  more  than  tliirty  years 
you  certainly  remember  the  "  fracas  "  with 
tlie  boys  climbing  on  the  back  of  my  auto- 
mobile. I  consulted  the  marshal  and  the 
mayor  of  the  toAvn,  and  they  gave  the  boys 
a  sound  talking-to,  telling  them  what  would 
happen,  etc. ;  but  that,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
only  had  the  effect  of  making  the  fun,  as 
the  boys  called  it,  still  more  "  interesting." 
But  I  finally  began  to  see  something  along 
the  line  of  what  friend  Lighty  suggests.  In- 
stead of  striking  back  I  stopped  and  waited 
for  the  boys,  and  talked  with  them  pleas- 
antly and  with  a  smiling  face.  At  one  time 
T  told  them  to  pile  on  all  over  my  machine 
and  see  how  many  it  would  pull,  and  took 
tlie  time  to  give  them  all,  a,  little  ride,  even 
if  I  was  in  a  hurry.  That  ended  the  trou- 
ble. I  do  not  know  but  I  had  better  add 
right  here  that  I  was  considerably  helped 
in  the  matter  by  the  ad^^ce  of  the  super- 
intendent of  the  Simday-school ;  and  I  think 
1  ba\-e  on  jiast  pages  suggested  that  if  all 
hiananity  could  unite  in  returning  good  for 
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evil,   we   should    soon    see   an    end    of    the 
wicked  wai"  that  now  involves  the  world. 

This  Home  jiaper  is  marked  to  come  out 
in  Marcli,  1018 — that  is,  if  I  do  not  send 
auylhins  else  to  take  its  place;  but  I  am 
dicta! inii'  it  on  this  last  day  of  October, 
1917.  When  this  comes  before  your  eyes, 
dear  reader,  T  most  earnestly  hojie  and  ])ray 
tliat  no  such  "  wicked  war "  as  now  op- 
presses not  only  the  United  States  but  the 
whole  wide  world  will  prevail.  I  do  not  ex- 
actly understand  what  friend  Lig'hty  would 
suJi'S'est;  but  he  means,  without  cjuest'on. 
that  we  sliould,  each  and  all,  strive  for  that 
spiritual  elevation  Avhere  we  can  honestlj' 
follow  the  Master  where  he  said,  "  Love 
your  enemies;  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
3^ou;  pray  for  them  that  despite  fully  use 
you  and  peisecute  you."  Now,  the  above 
works  splendidly,  as  we  all  know,  among' 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  it  ought  to  work 
splendidly  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  the 
whole  Avide  world.  But  as  it  appears  to  me, 
with  the  present  state  of  aft'airs,  taking 
conditions  as  they  are,  we  must  have  law 
and  Imvs;  and  if  we  have  laws  we  must 
have  laiv  enforcement;  and  just  now  we 
have  no  other  means  at  hand  to  enfoix^e 
law  than  to  ari-est  criminals  hy  force.     A 


policeman  must  have  firearms  in  order 
that  he  may  stop  criminals  and  arrest  them; 
and  when  polictsinen  are  overcome,  as  they 
I'ave  been  several  times  lately  in  our  great 
cities,  there  must  be  a  state  militia  backing 
them.  If  this  state  militia  fails  in  its  ef- 
forts to  overcome  thugs  and  criminals,  then 
federal  troops  must  be  called  on.  Wluit  is 
to  become  of  our  gi'eat  republic,  "  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  tlie  brave."  if 
tlie  power's  of  darkness  are  not  held  in 
chock?  And  1  think  that  you,  fi'iend 
Lighty,  will  agree  with  me  that  the  greatest 
enemy— yes,  the  su^ireme  enemy — of  law 
and  order  is  the  liquor  business.  When  our 
nation  shall  liave  cut  off  its  partnership 
with  this  piece  of  iniquity,  then  will  our 
prayers  be  heard  and  answered,  and  God's 
kingdom  shall  come  and  his  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

I  have  before  suggested  tliat  that  beau- 
tiful little  text,  "  If  I  cherish  iniquity  in 
my  heai't  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,"  ap- 
lilies  to  nations  as  well  as  individuals.  May 
(lod  help  us  to  learn  the  lesson  that  he  is 
striving  to  teach  us,  perhaps  by  letting  this 
wicked  war  go  on  until  w^e  are  punished 
for  consent'ng  to  be  yoked  with  iniquity. 


HIGH-PRESSURE   GARDENING 


"  WIIATSOEVER    A    MAX    SOWETH,    THAT    ALSO, 
SHALL   HE   REAP." 

These  articles  on  "  High  Pressure  Gar- 
dening," during  years  past,  have,  no  do'ibt, 
been  very  helpful  to  many,  as  I  have  gather- 
ed from  abundant  testimony;  but  I  feel 
sure  T  have  something  for  yo.i,  dear  fr^'ends, 
this  morning,  that  may.  thru  a  kind  Provi- 
dence, eclipse  them  all. 

I  have  been  reading  about  the  measures 
our  nation  is  now  taking  to  have  better  seed 
corn,  the  woild  over,  T  hope  and  pray.  Well, 
it  i-ejoices  my  heart  to  read  about  the  tests 
our  "  school  children  "  (God  bless  them  and 
their  teachers)  are  making — a  kind  of 
"  schooling "  that  to  me  seems  far  ahe'id 
of  Greek  and  Latin  (to  say  nothing  of 
German,  just  now) .  Well,  what  Hoover  and 
Garfield  are  doing  to  have  a  hill  of  coi'n 
on  every  spot  where  a  hill  should  he,  T  am 
doing;  and  I  am  teaching  how  to  have  a  hill 
of  potatoes  on  every  spot  of  prejiared  soil, 
where  a  hill  of  potatoes  was  intended  to  be. 

Get  your  potatoes,  a  kind  that  has  proved 
a  success  in  your  locality,  and  cut  tliem  to 
one  eye,  on  the  Terry  plan.    Leave  two  eyes 


as  you  c'roose;  but  I  have  had  splendid 
sprouts  when  I  co'ild  not  discover  any  eye. 
It  is  a  very  good  ]ilan  to  have  a  prettv  fair 
sized  piece  of  potato  to  each  eye,  but  this 
winter  I  have  had  some  immense  potato 
spro  its,  and  later,  vines,  from  a  piece  of 
potato  not  larger  than  a  nickel,  and  not 
juuch  thicker  than  a  potato  paring.  It  all 
depends  on  the  soil  in  your  hot-bed  or  cold- 
frame.  When  this  comes  before  your  eyes, 
you  likely  will  not  need  any  hot -bed  or  cold- 
frame  eithei-.  Get  a  s^ot  where  you  can  get 
as  much  sun  as  possible,  and  have  it,  at  the 
same  time,  sheltered  fron  nortli  and  west 
winds.  Have  plenty  of  water  neir  by.  A 
sDot,  a  rod  long  and  six  feet  wide,  will  do 
for  most  of  you,  probably.  Spade,  hoe  and 
rake  this  ground  until  it  is  fine  and  mellow 
for  a  foot  deep,  or  more.  Now  comes  the 
most  imjiortant  ])art.  iMake  the  ground 
rich.  Vse  fine,  old,  well-rotted  manure, 
]ilenty  of  it,  or  whatever  you  know  of,  that 
gives  crops  in  your  locality.  In  our  beds 
liere,  we  use  a  pailful  of  fertilizer,  esjiecially 
for  ]iotatoes,  and  another  of  poat  or  sheep 
manure.     Work  it  in  verv  thoroly.     Shovel 
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the  soil  back,  level  it  off  and  place  your  one- 
eye  pieces  of  potato  about  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  When  nicely  placed,  shovel 
about  two  inches  of  soil  over  all.  (I  for- 
got to  say  that  this  bed  must  be  tile-drained, 
or  good  drainage  secured  in  some  other 
way.)  While  the  bed  should  be  kept  pretty 
w^et,  there  must  be  no  standing  water  during 
heavy  rains.  Get  all  the  sunshine  on  this  bed 
possible;  if  there  is  anything  in  the  way 
that  shades,  either  moi'ning  or  evening,  get 
it  out  of  the  way,  if  possible.  If  the  nights 
are  at  all  cool,  cover  the  bed  witli  empty 
sacks  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  at  night ;  but 
be  sui*e  they  are  off  as  soon  as  the  sun  can 
get  on  the  bed  in  the  morning. 

Will  every  piece  of  potato  produce  a  good, 
strong  shoot  with  this  treatment  ?  Of  course, 
it  won't.  And  it  is  just  here,  where  my 
gi'eat  invention  comes  in,  that  is  going  to 
save  the  world  millions.  When  your  po- 
tato bed  is  pretty  well  covered  with  green 
leaves,  run  up  a  wheelbarrow,  with  light, 
wooden  trays,  and  lift  out  the  plants,  po- 
tato and  all,  with  not  only  a  gi'eat  bunch  of 
branching  roots,  but  also  with  a  good  hand- 
ful of  this  rich  soil.  The  bed  should  have 
been  thoroly  wetted  an  hour  or  two  before 
you  commence  lifting  the  plants.  To  have 
them  come  ujd  easily,  push  a  flat-bladed 
spade  down  under  the  roots ;  then  pry  down 
on  the  handle  and  this  will  loosen  the  whole 
"  sod  "  of  potatoes  and  roots,  so  you  can 
carefully  separate  them.  Before  doing  all 
this,  your  potato  ground  is  to  have  been 
well  prepared  and  furrowed  out.  If  you  can 
run  a  hand-cultivator  thru  each  furroAv  just 
before  setting  the  plants,  it  is  better. 

Now  to  go  back  a  little  to  the  "  great  in- 
vention." Every  piece  of  potato  that  has 
not  made  a  good  plant,  is  to  be  put  back  in 
the  bed,  and  taken  up  at  a  later  date.  These 
"  put-back  "  pieces  often  make  the  very  best 
plants. 

Now  a  word  about  having  the  hills  just 
so  far  apart.  We  have  the  furrows  30  inches 
apart,  and  aim  to  have  a  potato  hill  every 
16  inches.  Well,  my  good  helper  Wesley 
didn't  seem  to  have  the  faculty  of  guessing 
at  16  inches,  so  I  gave  him  a  4-foot  lath, 
with  notches  cut  at  the  16-in.  point.  With 
this  near  by,  he  gets  them  almost  exact. 

What  do  we  secure  with  all  this  "  fuss  and 
bother"?  A  lot  of  things.  Not  only  is  there 
a  good,  strong  plant  and  no  missing  hills, 
but  also  you  have  a  yield  of  great,  beautiful 
potatoes  that  command  a  big  price,  when 
there  are  often  no  new  potatoes  on  the  mar- 
ket at  all.  One  who  has  not  tried  it  can 
scarcely  realize  the  difference.  Just  now 
the  world  is  beginning  to  recognize  the  gTeat 
importance  of  giving  the  young  plant   (or 


animal)  a  good,  healthy  start  during  the 
first  jieriod  of  its  existence.  Visitors  are 
coming  every  day  and  you  ought  to  hear 
their  exclamations  of  surprise.  One  lady 
begged  for  some  potato  leaves,  as  she  said 
she  never  saw,  or  heard  of,  anything  like  it. 

After  showing  some  friends  a  beautiful 
bed  of  potatoes,  that  had  just  been  cultivat- 
ed and  hoed,  I  made  the  remark  that  they 
had  been  planted  just  one  week.  The  crowd 
turned  and  stared  at  me  just  about  as  people 
did  40  years  ago  when  I  announced  I  had 
taken  "  a  barrel  of  honey  "  from  one  bee- 
hive in  one  summer. 

Some  of  you  may  think  I  plant  potatoes 
pretty  close.  Well,  I  have  found  it  an  ad- 
vantage here  to  have  the  vines  cover  and 
shade  the  ground  fi'om  the  hot  sun  as  soon 
as  possible.  By  the  way,  I  have  grown  Red 
Triumph  potatoes  on  this  same  ground  now 
for  six  or  seven  years.  Not  only  that,  but 
my  crops  get  better  and  better,  by  planting 
velvet  beans  after  the  potatoes  and  spading 
them  under  every  fall. 

A  year  ago,  I  sent  to  our  Florida  Experi- 
ment Station,  and  also  to  our  Ohio  Station, 
an  account  of  my  potato  work,  similar  to 
the  above;  but  neither  seemed  to  think  very 
much  of  it.  Perhaps  after  a  while  they  will 
both  "  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

P.  S.  I  use  about  one-half  ton  of  special 
potato  fertilizer  per  acre. 

THE     "WIND-ELECTRIC     APPARATUS     DOV^N     IN 
FLORIDA  AND  ITS  PROGRESS  UP  TO  DATE. 

So  many  are  interested  in  the  matter  of 
"  harnessing  the  wind  "  so  as  to  have  it  pull 
our  automobiles,  do  our  house -work,  etc., 
that  we  print  below  some  of  A.  I.  Root's 
daily  reports  of  progress,  as  he  has  jotted 
them  down  on  his  letters  written  to  Medina : 

Feb.  16. — We  are  still  waiting  for  Maru- 
koski  to  boss  raising  the  heavy  wooden 
tower. 

Feb.  20. — Business  matters  hindered  the 
inventor,  Mr.  Marukoski  from  making 
his  trip  to  Florida-  so  our  machineiy  is  not 
yet  set  up.  The  wood  tower  is  completed 
and  nicely  painted,  but  not  yet  raised  on  its 
feet.  Today  is  Feb.  20,  and  Mr.  M.  is  ex- 
pected on  the  25th. 

Feb.  22. — Better  send  me  one  more  $100. 
as  we  are  going  to  set  u]3  the  wundmill  next 
Aveek.  T  expect  I  have  been  using  a  lot  of 
money,  but  I  hope  a  part  of  it  has  been 
"  treasures  laid  up  in  heaven,  where  thieves 
do  not  break  thru  and  steal." 

Mar.  4. — Our  generator  is  finally  at  hand 
and  the  switch  board  is  to  come  by  express. 
Our  troubles  for  the  present  at  least  mostly 
over.  Marukoski  is  to  be  here  tomorrow. 
The  generator  weighs  400  pounds  so  I  think 
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it  must  be  a  low  voltage,  altl:o  t'.;ey  have 
never  told  me  direct,  I  tliink  that  will  please 
mc  best.  We  shall  not  want  to  send  current 
any  distance. 

March  6. — We  expect  IMarukoski  tonight. 
It  is  pretty  hot  here  now  and  no  rain. 

IMarch  7. — Marukoski  is  here,  and  a  great 
big  man  he  is,  jjliysically,  mentally,  and-  I 
hope,  spiritually.  lie  is  away  up  on  elec- 
tricity, is  prominent  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
it  is  a  great  privilege  to  know  him. 

jVIarch  9. — Mill  is  running-  and  takes  so 
little  wind.  A  scrap  of  paper  dropped  from 
the  tower  fell  almost  straight  down  to  the 
ground  but  the  mill  was  run  by  even  so  light 
a  wind  as  was  then  blowing.  Roller  bear- 
ings and  everything  balanced,  like  a  fine 
steam  engine,  is  the  secret  of  it. 

March  11.— At  2:30  p.  m.  on  this  11th 
day  of  IMarch,  our  electric  windmill  started 
whirling,  and  is  now,  while  I  write,  charg- 
ing the  28-exide  storage  batteries  on  my 
electric  automobile.  Providentially  we  had 
quite  a  brisk  wind  when  we  were  ready  for 
the  test,  altho  it  was  quite  gTisty  and  is 
almost  constantly  changing  direction.  The 
result  is  that  the  ammeter  shows  5  amperes, 
then  10,  and  once  in  a  while  goes  up  to  20; 
but  this  uneven  rule  seems  to  store  the  bat- 
tery all  right.  The  automatic  switch  board 
is  to  be  installed  later.  May  the  Lord  be 
praised  for  our  success  so  far!  The  great 
14-foot  wheel,  with  the  belt  on  its  outer  rim, 
makes  at  present  only  about  18  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  it  runs  so  quietly  on  its  rol- 
ler and  ball  bearings  that  not  a  sound  is 
heard  even  with  your  ear  pressed  against 
one  of  the  timbers  of  the  tower. 

POTATOES  AND  BEES  DOING  FINELY. 

My  potatoes,  all  planted  since  the  freezes 
(by  tlie  "hot-bed"  method),  are  now  (Feb. 
20)  covering  the  ground  with  their  great, 
rank,  green  foliage  in  a  way  that  gives 
pi'omise  of  a  wonderful  crop.  For  a  brief 
period  every  morning  the  bees  are  tumbling 
in  loaded  with  honey,  probably  from  the 
orange  blossoms. 

SELLING  THE  RED  TRIUMPH   POTATOES. 

March  10. — Today  we  began  digging 
some  of  the  potatoes,  which  were  not  out 
of  the  ground  so  as  to  be  injured  seriously 
by  the  freezes  during  the  winter.  I  took  a 
half-peck  basket  to  my  good  friend  Burnet 
at  the  grocery  store  and  asked  him  what  lie 
could  pay  for  such. 

"  Mr.  Root,  what  do  you  want  for  them  f 

I  said,  "  I  thought  thev  ought  to  bring 
35c." 

"  We  couldn't  make  it,"  he  replied. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "you  give  me  30c,  and  sell 
them  at  35." 

"All  right,"  said  he,  "  bring  them  along." 


I  went  home  and  started  Wesley  to  dig- 
ging, while  I  sorted  and  placed  them  in 
baskets  and  ran  them  up  town.  I  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  but  it  seems  that  on 
account  of  the  bad  weather  there  wasn't  a 
n■e^v  jjotato  in  Bradentown.  They  were 
grabbed  up  almost  as  fast  as  I  could  unload 
theni,  and  every  basket  sold  was  carried 
a]-ound  to  let  people  see  "  the  beautiful  po- 
tatoes." One  of  the  crowd  said  :  "  Why, 
Ml".  Root,  how  is  it  possible  you  can  grow 
such  fine  potatoes  every  year,  at  a  time 
when  nobody  else  has  new  potatoes  of  any 
kincU" 

I  replied :  "  My  good  friend,  I  ha^■e  been 
trying  to  grow  more  and  better  potatoes, 
more  or  less,  for  full  70  years. 

This  year  there  are  fewer  small  potatoes 
than  ever  before.  The  secret  is  the  "  singie- 
ej'e  "  plan  given  the  world  by  our  lamented 
friend,  T.  B.  Teriy.  Each  potato  hill,  as  a 
rule,  is  one  great  thrifty  stalk,  and  the  re- 
sult is,  all  large  fine  potatoes. 

After  we  had  delivered  30  or  40  baskets, 
tliat  wei-e  grabbed  up  almost  as  soon  as 
unloaded,  Mr.  Alderman  (one  of  the  firm) 
said :  "  Mr.  Root,  we  are  sending  a  truck 
down  to  your  place  with  some  com  and 
middlings  for  your  chickens,  and  I  wish  you 
would  have  a  lot  of  potatoes  ready,  and,  if 
possible,  load  up  the  truck  with  them." 

Now,  dear  friends,  when  this  reaches  you, 
you  can  "  get  busy  "  and  do  something  sim- 
ilar, right  near,  and  in  your  own  howe 
town. 


DAPHKEN     Tl'BERS     FOR     PLANTING. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries,  you  can  get  dasheens 
for  planting  of  The  Kilgore  Seed  Co.,  Plant  City,  Fla., 
and  their  seed  catalog  will  give  you  a  lot  of  informa 
tion  about  everything  that  can  be  grown  in  Florida 
with  profit.  Dasheen  will  grow  anywhere,  but,  of 
course,  it  doesn't  come  to  full  maturity  away  up 
north.  As  it  is  good  food,  however,  at  every  stage 
of  its  grovi^th,  roots,  leaves,  and  all,  I  think  it  pays 
to  plant  it.  Send  to  the  Agricultural  Department, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  for  pamphlet,  if  you  want 
to  know  all  about  it. 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  tlie  farmer's  big  questions: 
How  can  I  prow  crops  with  le.ss  ux- 
pcn.-5e  and  labor?  How  can  1  grow 
fancy  fruit  at  low  cost  t    The 

IRON  AGE  ZVyfr 


Barrel  Sprayer 


(horizontal )  solves  the  spraying 
problem  for  the  busy  farmer. 
Can  be  used  in  any  wagon, 
cart  or  sled.  Reliable  easy- 
working  pump  placed  outside 
the  barrel — prevents  rusting— 
all  parts  easy  to  reach.  100  to 
125  pounds  pressure  with  two 
nozzles.  50  and  100  gallon  sizes. 
We  make  a  full  line  of  spray- 
ers. Write  today  for  our  free 
booklet. 


BatemanM'f'gCo., Box  20E,Grenlocli,N. J. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  iu  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or   we   will   not  be  responsible   for   errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,   139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — 30  eases  comb  honey,  mixed  lot. 
What    arc    we    offered  ? 

H.  G.   Quirin,   Bellevue,    Ohio. 

40,000  lbs.  of  No.  1  clovea-  honey;  7,500  lbs.  of 
white  aster  honey;  both  of  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and 
good  body.  W.   B.   Walliu,    Brooksville,   Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — 900  lbs.  Orange  blossom  honey  and 
120  lbs.  white  clover  at  18c  cash  with  order. 

James   McKee,    Riverside,    Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — White  Montana  Honey  in  new  sixty- 
pound  cans.  Twelve  Dollars  per  can.  Six  pails, 
each  ten  pounds  net  per  case,  $12.60.  Six  pails, 
each  ten  pounds  gross,  $12.00  per  case.  Immediate 
shipment.  B.  P.  Smith,  Jr.  Fromberg,  Mont. 
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HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Wx\NTED. — Comb   and  extracted  honey. 

J.   E.   Harris.   Morristovm,   Tenn. 

WANTED. — Honey  and  beeswax.  Send  sample 
and  price. 

C.   S.  Fryer,   386  Halsey  St.,  Portland,   Ore. 

WANTED. — To  buy  a  quantity  of  dark  and 
amber  honev  for  baking  purposes. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — -For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on  shares. 

Superior   Honey   Co.,    Ogden,    Utah. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.  V.  Facay,  Preston,  Minn. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  vou  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons.   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

BASSWOOD     AND     EVERGREEN     TREES.  — 
Send  for  list.      Hansen   Nursery  Co.,   Niles,   Mich. 


FOR    SALE, 
drawn   combs. 


-30    shallow    extracting    supers    with 
Oscar   Carlson,    Sandwich,   111. 


FOR  SALE. — Two  story  10-fr.  hives  in  any  quan- 
tity. Write  Lock  Box  202,'  Grand  Rapid.s,  Wis.  1002 


FOR  SALE. 
half  price. 


-Wast's  cell  protectors  and  cages  at 
James  McKee,  Riverside,  Calif. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hi'-es, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — 30  Danz.  hives  with  drawn  combs, 
and  section  supers.     No  disease. 

C.  T.  Thompson,  New  Glasgow,  Va. 

Everybearing    Strawberry   plants.    Progressive   and 
Superb,   by   Mail,   prepaid,    $1.00  per  hundred. 
R.  H.  Kortraan,  Black  River  Falls,   Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE. — One  6-in.  foundation  mill,  in  perfect 
condition;  also  one  400  chick  Paradise  Cyphers  brood- 
er, good  as  new,  reasonable  in  price. 

E.  M.   Shirk,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard hives,  sections,  etc.,  at  catalog  prices. 

Prothero,   Bailey  &  Goodwin,   Dubois,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  8-frame  comb-honey  supers  for 
4%  plain  section  with  section-holders  and  fences, 
nearly  new.  Also  roll  of  corrrugated  paper  for  ship- 
ping-cases. R.  D.  Mills,  Highland,  Mich. 

FOR    SALE. — ^Used    honey    cases,    2    60-lb.    cans 
good  shape,   75c  each;   5-lb.  honey  pails,  new,  $9.50 
per  100;  also  1-lb.  glass  honev  .iars,   $5.90  per  gross. 
D.  H. 'Welch,  Racine,  Wis. 

NORTHWESTERN  BEEKEEPERS.  —  Order 
Roofs  Supplies  near  home  and  save  time  and  freiight. 
Geo.  F.  Webster,  Valley  View  Farm  Apiary,  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dakota. 

WAR  PASTE  FfOR  LABELS  COSTING  LESS 
THAN  A  PENNY  A  PINT. — Send  25  cents  for  for- 
mula for  paste  for  label-s  that  will  stick  anywhere. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory. 

Sunnyside  Apiaries,  Fromberg,  Mont. 

Southern  beekeepers,  save  money  on  comb  foun- 
dation. Send  me  your  beeswax  to  be  worked,  for 
cash  or  on  shares.  Terms  the  lowest,  and  satis- 
faction guaranteed.      Send  for  term»s. 

E.   S.   Robinson,   Ft.  Myers,  Fla. 

THE  ROOT-CANADIAN  HOUSE.  —  73  Jarvis 
St..  Toronto,  Out.  (.Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines ;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — Honeiy  extractor,  solar  wax-extract- 
or, supers  with  Langstroth  shallow  frames  and  clean 
bright  combs,  frame-bucket,  uncapping  knife,  wood- 
zinc  honey-boards. 

Evans  E.  Ewing,  Rising  Sim,  Maryland. 

FOR  S.VLE. — Standard  size  dovetailed,  ten-frame 
bodv  filled  with  full  drawn  comlis  on  Hoffman  frames, 
bxiilt  on  full  sheets  of  foundation  and  wired  frames, 
$2.00  each.  Ideal  supers  to  match  full  drawn  combs, 
$1.25  each.        The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Texas. 

FOR  SALE. — Two  typewriters.  Latest  improved 
Blickensdorfer  in  leather  carrying  case.  Never 
used.  Cost  $55.  Price  $20.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bro., 
No.  2,  second-handj  but  in  good  working  order.  Cost 
$100.      Price  $20. 

L.   W.  Lighty,   East  Berlin,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — One  thousand  bee  hiveis  with  supers. 
Three-fourths  dovetailed.  Balance  halved  together 
at  corners  and  nailed  both  ways.  Hoffman  frames 
thruout.  We  will  guarantee  them  to  be  sound  and 
free  from  disease.  Will  sell  all  or  any  part  at  about 
one-half  what  new  hives  will  cost.     Apply  to 

The  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — Pure  maple  syrup  in  one-gallon  cans 
at   $2.50   per   gallon.      Six    gallons    or   more    $14. 
Tlie  M.  C.  Silsbee  Company,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANaES 

WANTED. — 50    to    200    colonies   bees,    preferably 
near  home  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

WANTED. — 20  colonies  of  bees,  free  from  disease. 
Henry  Roorda,  10729  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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WANTED. — 4-fr.  Novice  extractor.  Give  de- 
scription.       Box  44,   East  Chatham,  N.  Y.  888 

WANTED. — Extracting  outfit  in  the  north  in 
sood  location.  A.   Carder,   Ludlow,   Ky. 

WANTED. — Second-hand  Covcan  or  Novice  ex- 
tractor.    Must  be  cheap  and  in  good  condition. 

E.  R.  Sullivan,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Lorain,  Ohio. 

WANTED. — 10  to  100  swarms  of  bees,  not  over 
50  miles  from  Bellevue. 

N.   B.   Querin,   Rt.   No.   7,   Bellevue,    0. 

PRINTING. — Will  exchange  printing  for  bees  and 
fixtures.  What  have  you,  and  what  printing  do 
.,ou   need?  J.   W.    Rice,   Fort   Smith,   Ark. 

WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  Eastern  New 
Yorlv.      Give  stvle  of  hives  and  price  asked. 

G.  O'Connell,  467  42nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Within  100  miles  of  Lake  Champlain  I  am  readv 
to  buy  or  handle  an  apiary  on  shares  for  extracted 
honey.  F.   A.   Allen,   Philipsburg,    Quebec. 

WANTED. — 300  colonies  or  less  of  bees — for 
cash  and  spring  delivery — correspondence  with  full 
particulars  solicited. 

A.  W.   Smith,   Birmingham,   Mich. 

WANTED. — Full    colonies    of    bees    on    Hoffman 
frames,    Italian    preferred,    free   from    disease,    near 
New  York  citv.     J.  G.,  care  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
139  F^-anklin  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — Italian  bees  free  from  disease.  F.  O. 
B.  Pasadena,  Cal.  Give  complete  information  as  to 
price,  kind,  condition,  etc.  G.  Roger  Williams,  Pasa- 
dena, California,  R.  P.  D.  No.  2,  Box  221. 

WANTED. — Shipmeaits  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,  O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs. 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
j'ou.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Will  exchange  my  new  "Long"  Crispette  machine 
for  bees,  preferably  Italians,  with  10  frame  hives. 
My  entire  outfit  for  making  this  popcorn  confection 
consists  of  1  Crispette  machine,  1  large  rotary  pop- 
per, 1  furnace,  1  copper  kettle  and  all  accessories. 
Value  of  entire  outfit,  $220.00.  Mr.  Eakins  of 
Springfield,  Ills.,  made  $1,500.00  in  1  month  with 
his  machine.  On  account  of  poor  health,  I  must  re- 
move to  the  country.  For  further  information,  r.d- 
dress       M.  S.  Swain,  Trenton,  Mich.,  P.  0.  Box  152. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIR 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
AuTOMOBir.E  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  illus- 
trated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the  world  de- 
voted to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  Tlie 
"  Trouble  Department  "  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gaso- 
line-engine repairs.  $1  per  year.  15  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 

III! 


POULTRY 

S.  C.  Black  Minorca  eggs  for  hatching  perfect 
beauties.      Write        M.    Pelton,    Alexander,    N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Single  comb  Rhode  Island  Red 
hatching  eggs,  $1  and  $2  per  15.  My  birds  are 
bred  from  Chicago  winners.  C.  R.  Zimmerman, 
115  W.  Garfield  Ave.,   Swanton,   Ohio. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR  SALE. — Village  home  with  plenty  of  fruit, 
fully  equipped  apiary.     Write  if  interested. 

Clover  A'alley  Apiary,  N.  H.  Wilson,  Dcxby,  Vt. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
\yheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,  1927  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 


SOUTHERJSr  FARMERS  ARE  PROSPEROUS 
and  contented.  Favored  by  nature  with  mild  climate, 
long  growing  season  and  abundant  rainfall,  fruit, 
poultry,  stock,  trucking,  and  general  farming  suc- 
ceeds amazingly  here.  Little  farms  in  Sho<iandoah 
Valley  colony  of  Little  Planters,  $250  and  up,  com- 
plete, on  easy  payments.  Good  near-by  markets, 
excellent  transportation,  low  freights.  Fiull  infor 
mation  on  request.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N. 
&  W.  Ry.,   246  N.  &  W.   Bldg.,   Roanoke,  Va. 

Do  you  want  a  farm  where  largest  profits  are 
made?  The  South's  great  variety  of  crops  and 
wonderfully  productive  climate  makes  it  the  most 
profitable  farm  section  of  America.  It  is  the  place 
for  the  lowest-cost  meat  production  and  dairy  farm- 
ing. It  grows  the  largest  variety  of  forage"  crops. 
Good  lands,  in  good  locations,  as  low  as  $15  to  $25 
an  acre.  Let  us  show  you  locations  that  will  give 
the  highest  profits.  Charles  S.  Chase,  Gen.  Immigra- 
tion Agent,  Room  27,  Southern  Railway  System, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay   Smith,   1159   Dewolf   St.,  Vintennes,    in  J.. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELP'S.  Try  one  and 
you  will  be  convinced.  C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son. 

V."ell-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  S.4LE. — Bees,  queens,  and  honey  in  their 
season.  H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  O. 

Italian  queens,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  for  sale 
early.  H.  E.  Graham,  Gause,  Texas. 

Italian   Bees   and   Queens;    write   for   circular. 
Ira  C.  Smith,  Dundee,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE. — 1918  Golden  Italian  queens;  price 
list  free.      Write  E.   E.   La^vTence,   Doniphan,   Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELP'S.  Try  one  and 
be  convinced. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Hardy  northern-bred  S-band^'d  Italian  queens. 
June  1,   untested,   $1.00  each;   $9.00  per  doz. 

A.  E.  Crandall  &  Son,  Berlin,  Conn. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May   15th  to  Oct.    15th. 

Allen  Latham,  Norwichtown,  Conn. 

GOLDENS. — 1  lb.  bees  with  untested  queen, 
$2.50 ;  2  lbs.  bees  with  untested  queen,  $4.00. 

L.  J.  Bond,   Big  Bend,   La. 

GOLDENS. — 1  lb.  bees  with  untested  queen, 
$3.50;   2  lbs.  bees  with  untested  queen,  $4.00. 

Mrs.   T.   H.   Carruth,   Big  Bend,   La. 

Three-band  and  Goldens.     1  lb.  bees  with  untested 
queen,  $2.50;  2  lbs.  bees  with  unteeted  queen,  $1.00. 
J.  B.  Marshall  &  Son,  Big  Bend.  La. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  results. 
Untested,  each,  75  cts. ;  6  for  $4.25 ;  $8.25  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  F.  Alexander,  Campbell,  Cal. 
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Italian  queens,  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,   259   Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  swarms  in  8-frame  hives,  free 
from  disease  at  $5.00  per  swarm. 

J.  Walker,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  5. 

FOR  SALE. — 30  colonies  Italian  bees  with  honey 
house,  80  extracting  supei's,  4  fr.  extractor,  etc  No 
disease.      L.   K.    Hostetter,    Rt.   5,    Lancaster,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — One  to  fifty  colonies  of  Italian  bees 
in  10-frame  hives.  Bees  and  hives  are  in  A  1  shape. 
No   disease.      Price   $10.00  per  colony. 

John  C.  Bull,  Hammond,  Ind. 


QUEENS     and     bees     by     the     pound;        Grolden 
Italians,     Imported    Blue    Ribbon    strain — the    kind 
that  gets  results,  ready  May  10th.     Write  for  prices. 
•  J.  W.  Rice,  Fort  Staith,  Ark. 

FOR"  SALE. — First  class  Italian  queens  and  bees 
in    season.       Send    for    price    list.      Bees    free    from 
disease,   safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
M.  Bates,  Greenville,  Ala.,  R.  4. 

BREEDING  QUEENS. — I  have  a  few  extra  choice 
Italian  breeders  for  spring  delivery.  Price  $5.00 
each. 

J.  E.  Wing,  155  Schiele  Ave.,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS. — Three-banded  and 
golden  untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  also  Belgian 
hares.      Send   for   price   list. 

M.  F.  Perry,  Bradentown,  Fla. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
jjroved  strain ;   the  bee  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested.    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace    R.    Beaver,    Lincoln,    111. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantities. 

W.  W.  Talley,   Greenville,   Ala,    Rt.   4. 

Owing  to  the  loss  of  about  80  per  cent  this  winter, 
I  will  not  have  any  queens  and  bees  for  sale  this 
season.      Only    what   orders    I  have   already   booked. 

Henry  S.  Bohon,  Rt.  3,  Box  212,  Roanoke,  Va. 

FOR  S.\LE. — Golden  Italian  queens  which  pro- 
duce gentle  vellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known.  Untested,  $1.00;  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flowea'  Apiaries,  So.  Trust  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE. — Italian  bees  in  8  and  10  fr.  hives, 
Hoffman  and  Danz.  frames  wired,  full  sheets  of 
foundation;   also   1,   2  and  3   fr.  nuclei. 

Henry  Shaffer,  2860  Harrison  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — 10  colonies  Italian  bees  in  10-fr. 
hives,  wired  frames ;  combs  built  on  full  sheets  of 
foundation;  no  disease;  $8.00  per  colony,  F.  O.  B. 
Amboy.  J.    B.    Rattliffe,    Amboy,    Minn. 

Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  breed- 
ers, $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz.  Packaga  bees,  1  lb., 
.?1.75;  2  lbs.,  $3.00;  add  price  of  queens. 

Geo.    A.    Hummer,    Prairie    Point,    Miss. 

FOR  SALE. — Bee-s.  78  colan'e^  in  10-franie  hi  es, 
all  but  2  in  Mitchell  hives,  110  supers  filled  with 
coml)  foundation  and  comb. 

Aleix  Crisler,  Box  128,  Walton,  Ky. 

FOR  S.\LE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strain  obtainable.  Untested 
(lueens,  $1.00  each ;  6.  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Pound  package  and  queiens  for  sale. — Booking 
orders  for  .spring  and  summer  delivery.  My  famous 
Italians  will  please  you.  1-lb.  pkg.,  2-lb.  pkg.,  and 
3-lb.   pkg.      Book   and  get  prompt  service. 

H.  B.  Murray,  Liberty,  N.  C. 


Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Not  being  able  to  properly  care  for 
all  my  bees,  will  sell  100  colonies.  Free  from  all 
disease.      Wintering  fine  in  cellar. 

D.  W.  Trescott,  Conesus,  N.  Y. 

We  have  seiveral  hundred  pounds  of  bees  and  3- 
banded  Italian  queens  for  sale,  April  1st  delivery; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A. 
Jones   &    Son,    Hope   Hull,    Montgomery   Co.,   Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Golden  Italian  queens  bred  strictly  to  produce 
Golden  Bees  of  the  best  honey-gathering  strain. 
Untested,  each  $1.00;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25;  100, 
$60.00.      Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

L.  J.  Pfeiffar,  Route  A,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

QUEENS. — We   are   breeding  from   the  best   Ital- 
ian stock.      Untested,   $1.00;  select  untested,   $1.50; 
tested,    $2.00.      We   have   been   breeding   queens    for 
more  than  20  years.     We  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — The  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five,  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  June. 
Ordi?rs  filled  on  time  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Yours  for  more  honey, 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Queen  Breeder,  Rockton,  Pa. 

TESTED  QUEENS  BY  RETURN  M.\IL.— Choice 
tested  queens  from  our  strain  of  three-banded  Ital- 
ians, reared  last  fall  and  wintered  in  four-frame 
nuclei,  $1.25.  $14.00  per  doz.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.     No   disease. 

J.  W.  K.   Shaw  &  Co.,   Loreauvil'.e,   La. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $4.25;  per  dozen,  $8.25;  50, 
$32.50;  $60.00  per  100.  Tested  queens,  $1.50;  1 
frame  nucleus,  no  queen,  $1.25;  2  frame,  $2.25; 
3   frame,   $3.00;   breeders,   $5.00  and  $10.00. 

L.  .J.  Dunn,  54  Broadway  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Tested, 
1.00  each;  imtested,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50:  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  ordter 
for  bees  early. 

C.  B.   Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

Leininger's  Strain  of  Italians  have  a  record  of  30 
vears.  Queens  ready  in  June;  untested,  each,  $1.25; 
b,  $6.00;  tested,  each,  $1.75;  6,  $9.50.  July  and 
later,  un+esfed,  $1.00;  6,  $5.50;  tested,  $1.50;  6, 
$9.00.     Every  queen  guaranteed. 

Fred   Leiininger  &   Son,   Delphos,    Ohio. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — Queen 
rudeus  and  bee«  by  the  pound.  We  receive  hun- 
dr(i:Ii:  of  testimonials  annually,  write  for  bVt.  Un- 
tested queiens  each,  $1.00;  6,  .$4.25;  12,  $8.25,  write 
for  price.s  in  lots.  We  are  now  booking  orders  for 
early   delivery. 

Garden   City  Apiaries,    San  Jose,   Calif. 

THREE  B.\NDED  ITALIANS  ONLY:  queens, 
packages  and  nucleus,  untested  queens  each,  $1.00; 
6,  $^.25;  12.  $8.25.  Write  for  prices  in  larger 
lots,  also  nucleus  and  pkgs.  Booking  orders  now. 
If  you  consider  quality,  pure  mating  and  low  price, 
I  am  your  queen-breeder. 

H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Josei,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00. 
six  for  $5.40;  untested,  75c,  six  for  $4.25;  nuclei 
with  untested  queem,  2  frames,  $3.25  :  3  frames, 
$1,25  ;  with  tested  queen,  2  frames,  $3.50;  3  frames, 
$4.50.  1  lb.  pkg.  with  imtested  queen,  $2.25;  2  lb. 
pkg..  $3.25:  with  tested  queen,  1  lb.  pkg.,  $2.50;  2 
lb.  pkg.  $3.50. 

G.  W.  Moon,  1904  Park  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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HELP^^^  WANTED 

WANTED. — Two  men  for  comb  honey.  Give  age, 
wages   and   experience. 

B.    F.    Smith,    Jr.,    Fromberg,    Mont. 

WANTED. — Experienced  beeman.     Will  pay  good 
wages   for  right  man. 
J.  W.  Potts,   Gunnison,   Miss. 

WANTED. — A  young  man  of  good  habits  to  work 
with  bees.  One  who  has  had  some  experience. 
State  wages.  J.  B.  Merwin,  Prattsville,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees  the  coming 
season.  Address,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages, 
we  to  furni.sh  board.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 
Billings.  Montana,  Box  1319. 

W.ANTED. — For  five  months,  a  man  to  work  in 
apiary  who  is  not  subject  to  draft.  State  age,  weight, 
and  experience  in  first  letter,  with  board  and  room 
furnished.  Frank  C.  Alexander,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 


WAi^TED. — Single  or  married  man  above  draft 
age  to  work  with  bees  and  general  farming.  Also 
man  below  draft  age  to  work  in  bees  during  July 
and  August.  State  wages  expected  and  experience  in 
first  letter. 

Roscoe  F.  Wixson,  Dundee,  N.  Y.,  Rt.  No.  4. 

WANTED.- — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Truck  used  for  out-yards  and  haul- 
ing. Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and] 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshaw  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-business.  Fine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,  or  expect  no  answer. 

E.   F.   Atwater,    Meridian,    Idaho. 


SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED. — By  a  specialist  in  bee  culture  a  posi- 
tion with  large  beekeeper.      South  preferred. 

Harry  Lynd,   602   So.   Salina  St.,   Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — A  position  for  the  summer  with  a  bee- 
keeper by  a  farmer's  daughter.  Address  Carrie 
Strauss,    170   West  78th   St.,    New  York  Citv. 


WANTED. — Position  by  practical  beekeeper  of  ten 
years'  experience,  also  have  had  experience  manag- 
ing out-apiaries. 

Alton  0.  Carley,  Munith,  Mich.,  Rt.  No.  1. 

WANTED. — Man  to  live  on  small  place  and  care 
for  bees.  State  wages  and  experience.  Permanent 
employment   to    right    partA'. 

S.    li.    Stewart,    Rifle,    Colo. 


t^imm 


Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmer's  bi;j  questions: 
liow  can  I  grow  crops  with  least 
expense?  How  can  I  produce  fancy 
fruit  with  the  laast  tinae,  labor  and 
cost?    The 

IRON  AGE 


Barrel 
Sprayer 


solves  the  spraying  problem  for  the  small  or- 
chard, f  crm,  public  park,  poultry  yard  and  houses, 
etc.  Easily  pushed  wher- 
ever wanted  and  operated 
b.v  man  or  boy.  The  only 
pump  built  of  its  type,  easily 
taken  apart  and  made  with 
renewable  valves.  We  m^ke 
a  full  line  of  orchard  and 
field  sprayers.  Write  today 
for  booklet — free. 

BatemanM'f gCo.,  Box  20  F,Grenloch,  N.J. 
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SECOND     HAND     HONEY     CANS. 

We  have  an  accumulation  of  second-hand  honey 
cans  which  we  offer  for  use  again.  We  save  only 
such  cans  as  are  sound  and  fit  to  use  again.  A 
poorer  grade  we  sell  for  use  with  low-grade  oils, 
and  the  cans  too  poor  for  such  use  are  destroyed. 
The  cans  we  offer  for  sale  have  been  thoroly  cleaned 
outside  but  not  inside.  Just  before  filling  they 
should  be  steamed  or  scalded  out.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  remove  all  moisture  from  square  cans  with  the 
small  screw  cap  in  the  corners  and  unless  it  is  re- 
moved or  the  can  is  promptly  refilled  rust  will  form 
inside,  destroying  its  usefulness  for  honey.  The 
film  of  honey  left  in  the  can  prevents  rust  iforming. 
This  can  be  removed  just  before  cans  are  used  again 
without  much  trouble  by  using  steam  or  boiling 
water.  Be  careful  also  to  run  the  washings  into 
a  closed  drain  to  guard  against  possible  communica- 
tion of  foul  brood.  Tlie  boxes  also  are  put  in  good 
condition.  Our  price  for  these  second-hand  cans, 
2  in  a  box,  is  $8.00  for  10  boxes;  75c  a  box,  in  lots 
of  25  or  more.  We  will  undertake  to  wash  the 
cans  clean  inside  and  di-y  them  at  an  extra  price  of 
15c  per  case.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


BEES 


Tested  Italian  queens 
Silk  faced  veils  .... 


S1.50 
.80 

We  furnish  a  full  colony  of  Italian  bees  in  a  new  8-frame  chafiF 

hive,  complele  with  super,   for  $15.00.      Three-frame  nucleus 

with  Italian  queen  in  May,  $5.50. 

I.  J.  S tringham.  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

£iniii:Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiaijiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i:iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii|iiiiii:ii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

Ipure  italianI 

IRFTT^    ^^^    PROMPT| 
lOrjJLO    DELIVERY  NOW  1 


We  are  prepared  to  furnish  promptly  on  re-  1 

ceipt  of  order  full  colonies  of  pure  Italian  bees  = 

in  eight-  and  ten-frame  hives  with  tested  queen  = 

worth  $2.00  and  over.      Start  right  by  getting  = 

the  best  as  well  as  something  that  you  can  ban-  = 

die    without   trouble    and   with   all   the   chances  h 

to  make  a  fine  big  colony  in  aiftple  time  for  the  = 

honey  flow.      Remember  in  buying  full  colonies  p 

you  get  the  whole  thing  and  not  just  part  of  it.  § 

These    are    the    biggest    bargains    offered    you.  § 

Price,  8-fr.,  $9.00;   lOfr.,  $10.00,  each  includ-  | 

ins:  a  fine  tested  queen.  ^ 

We  will  have  some  pound  packages  and  nu-  = 

clei   later   on   but   are   not   in   position   to  book  p 

your   orders   now  but  will  notify  you  in   these  ^ 

columns  when  we  are  ready  to  ship.  M 

Dr.  Miller  QueeiiS  1 

We    will    again    rear    and    offer    you    queens  g 

from    Dr.    Miller's    breeders.      They    are    noted  p 

for  their  honey-gathering  qualities  anl  we  have  s 

many    unsolicited    reports    of    their    remarkable  i 

gentleness.      Two    experienced    queen    breeders  i 

have   pronounced   them   the   gentlest    bees    they  ^ 

have    ever    seen.       Untested,     $1.00    each,    or  i 

$11.00  for  12.  I 

We  will  also  have  queens  of  our  strain  and  ^ 

should  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  for  queens  § 

after  the  10th  of  May  without  booking  them.  = 

The  Stover  Apiaries  | 

Mayhew,  Mississippi  i 

;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiii»^^^^^^^    ■ 


450,000 


zoo  varieties.  Alt^o  Grapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Btstrooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3  sample  blaekbprries  mailed  for 
10c  Catalog  free.   LEWIS  EOESCH,  Box  H  Fredonia.N.T. 
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Severin  s  Melter  and  Separator 

COMBINED 


THE  BEST  on  THE  | 

MARKET.     Saves  | 

fuel,  labor,  time,  and  g 

worry,  having  5  work-  B 

ing  parts  in  1.    Melt?  J 

your  cappings  and  sep  | 

arates  your  honey  and  3 

wax    from    slunigum,  m 

so  that  everything  is  S 

completely  cleaned  up  S 

at    the    end     of    the  H 

day's  run.  g 

ii:iiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiMiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiaiiiiiiii:,ii  g 

F.  J.  Severin  | 

p.  O.  Box  145  I 

Imperial     -     Calif.   | 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


WE  GUARANTEE 

OUR  BEE  SUPPLIES 

WE  guarantee  our  bee-supplies  to  be  of  standard  make,  and  first-class 
material  and  workmanship.     They  MUST  SATISFY  you,  or  we  will 

refund  your  money  without  question. 

For  17  years  we  have  given  this  unqualified  guarantee.  You  can  buy 
your  supplies  by  mail  from  us  and  be  sure  of  satisfaction. 

Our  standard  dovetail  hives  are  made  of  clear  Northern  White  Pine 
lumber.  Experienced  beekeepers  know  that  there  is  no  lumber  as  good  as 
White  Pine  for  hives  or  frames. 

We  sell  everything  necessary  for  successful  beekeeping,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  we  take  an  interest  in  helping  our  customers  succeed. 
Our  liietime  of  experience  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

Send  for  our  catalog  of  bee  supplies  and  bee  information  today. 


Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Company 

20  Power  Bldg.,  Nicollet  Island,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 
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cup  llouT.  Beat  tlie  egg  in  the  mixing  bowl, 
add  the  sour  milk,  then  tho  dry  ingredients, 
adding  the  other  y^  cup  of  flour  if  the  batter 
seems  too  thin.  Cornmeal  batter  should  al- 
ways be  much  thinner  than  an  all-flour  bat- 
ter as  cornmeal  should  be  given  room  to 
swell.  Add  tho  melted  shortening  last.  Bake 
in  a  shallow  pan  about  45  minutes.  It  may 
be  baked  in  muffin  pans  if  preferred.  Eat 
with   honey. 

FIVK-HOCR     MKTIIO')     BREAD. 

1   compressed    jea.st  cnkc     1    cup  water 

soaked  in  1 V2  te.aspoons  salt 

Vk   cup  warm  water  flour 

1  cup  milk 

Scald  the  milk,  add  the  salt,  and  cool  by 
adding  the  cup  of  water  cold.  When  luke- 
warm, add  the  yeast  and  the  water  in  which 
it  has  been  softened.  Add  enough  flour  to 
make  a  batter,  about  one  quart,  and  beat 
very  thoroly.  Now  add  enough  more  flour 
or  white  flour  substitute  to  make  a  dough, 
and  knead  until  smooth  and  elastic.  Put  in 
a  warm  place  to  rise  (about  80  degrees)  and 
when  risen  divide  into  loaves,  or  a  loaf  and 
biscuits,  and  set  to  rise  again.  When  light, 
about  doubled  in  bulk,  bake. 

For  making  bread  dough  the  rule  is  one 
part  liquid  to  three  parts  ficur  or  more.  The 
{Continued  on  PaOe  253.) 


I  Garden  Seeds 

I  ALMOST     GIVEN    AWAY 

i  dtinn  "WTT^'DTtJ  o^  th*^  Most  De- 
I  ;tt>iUU  WUKiJl  licious  Vegeta- 
i  bles  Can  Easily  be  Grown  From  These  Seeds 

Box  Contains  42  vari- 
eties best,  earliest  and 
most  desirable  Vegeta- 
bles on  earth,  just  what 
every  planter  needs  and 
must  have:  Viz.,  early, 
medium  and  late  Beets, 
butter  and  head  Let- 
tuce, red,  pink,  and 
white  Radishes,  earli- 
e,st  and  biggest  To- 
iiiatops.  mammoth  Sugar 
/'fn-.s')(i'//s,earliest(Vt<«n"se 
Brans,  etc.  Also  42  Va- 
rit'ties  of  the  most  love- 
ly Flowers  —  including 
the  wonderful  Japanese 
Giant  Morning  Glories 
— direct  from  .Japan : 
and  marvelous  Ever- 
^  lloomino  Pttiinias — rei'. 

g  wonders.       ALL     above 

s  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  Extra  Big  Packets — 
s  over  8,000  selected  Seeds — ^securelv  Boxed  and 
=  mailed  to  any  address  for  Two  Dimes  or  24  Ic 
1    stamps.      Six  Boxes,   $1.00.      Get  up  a  club. 

I  A.  D.  COOK,   Seed  Grower 

1  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


SIOUX  CITY 

IS  ON  THE  HONEY  MAP 

put  there  by 

Western  Honey  Producers 


They  Sell  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

They  Buy  Honey  and  Beeswax 

They  Render  Wax 


Your  Corregpondence 
is  Solicited 

Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 


ROOT'S 
Bee    Supplies 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 
PROMPT   SERVICE 
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Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Answer  the  farmers'  big  questions. 
How  can  I  grow  crops  with  less 
expense  ?  How  can  I  save  in  plant- 
ing potatoes?  How  make  high 
priced  seed  go  farthest  ?    The 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Planter 

solves  thelabor  problem  and  makes 
the  best    use  of  high    priced  seed. 
Means  $5  to  $50  extra  profit  per  acre. 
Every    seed  piece   in    its     place 
and  only  one.    Saves  1  to  2 
bushels  seed  per  acre.  Uni- 
form   depth;    even 
spacing.    We  make 
a  full  line  of  potato 
machinery.        Send 
for  booklet    today. 

No  Misses 
No  Doubles 

BatemanM'f  gCo,,  Box  20B,Grenlocli,N. J. 


Grou) 


GLADIOLI 

FLO"WERS  ALL    <t1 
SUMMER      FOR.    ^*- 

There  is  no  llciwer  that  is  so  easily 
grown  and  blooms  so  readily  as 
the  (iladiolus.  The  long  spikes  are 
graceful  and  fascinating  in  their 
great  array  of  colors;  if  cut  as 
tlrst  flower  opens  and  placed  in 
water,  the  flowers  develop  for  a 
week,  even  to  the  last  bud.  Com- 
mence planting  in  April  and  re- 
peat at  10-day  intervals  until  end 
of  June,  and  you  will  have  flowers 
until  late  Autumn.  Leaflet  "How 
to  Grow"  included  in  each  order. 
"Homewood"    Gladiolus 

75  Fine  Bulbs,  Many  Kinds  Mixed 

FOR  $1  00   MAILED  FREE 

to  custOTiiers  within  fourth  postal 
zone  (GIMI  miles)  from  Chicago  or 
New  York.    For  further  zones  add 
16  cents  in  stamps. 
attilogug   mailed    FREE    everywhere. 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store 

31  33  W.  Randolph  Street,    (Dept.  L.)  CHICAGO 

41-43   Barclay  Street  (Dept.  L.)      NEW   YORK 


/52-page    colored 
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MNT-KLOG  SPRAYER- 

9  sizesof  sprays  from  one  nozzle.  Starts 

or  stops  instantly"— saves  solution  and 

work.  Send  for  catalog.  Agents  wanted. 

Rochester  Spray  Pump  Coo 


GARDEN  TOOLS 

P  nswer  the  farmer's  big  questions: 
Ho-.v  can  I  have  a  good  garden  with 
least  expense?  How  can  the  wife 
have  plenty  of  fresh  vegetables  for 
the   home  table  with  least  labor  ? 

IRON  AGE  ^,lf^';f,^Scr 


solves    the    garden    labor  problem. 
Takes   the  place  of  many  tools — 
stored  in  small  space.  Sows,  cov- 
ers,   cultivates,  weeds,   ridges, 
etc. .better  than  old-time  tools. 
A   woman,  bey  or  girl   can 
push  it  and  doaday'sbnnd- 
'     work   in  60 
minutes.  SO 
,  coin  b  i  n  a- 
tions.    $4.50 
/to   $30.00. 
Write    for 
^.^   booklet. 

BatemanM'f'gCo.,Box  2DC  .Grenloch.N.J. 


I  BANKING  BY  MAIL 

•■  AT  4% 


Where  Do  You 
Live? 

No  matter  WHERE  you  live  you 
can  take  advantage  of  tlie  bank- 
ing facilities  which  this  bank  of- 
fers. The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  at  their  disposal  the 
strength  and  service  of  this  safe 
and  strong  bank  and  they  can 
transact  their  financial  business 
through  it  with  the  greatest 
safety,  ease  and  confidence  when 


they 


Bank  by  Mail 


Deposits  may  be  sent  in  the 
form  of  check,  draft,  money  or- 
der or  the  currency  by  register- 
ed mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  plan  which  as- 
sures absolute  safety  and  4  per 
cent  interest. 


I 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC! 

MEDINA,  OHIO      ' 


A.T.  SPITZER,  Pres, 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


'"   1. .    ■  1 » 


aSGRAPE-VINES 

69  varieties.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  etc.  Best  rooted  stock. 
Genuine,  cheap.  2  samjile  vines  mailed  for  10c.  Descrip- 
tive catalog  free.      LEWIS  ROESCH,  Box  H.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


E  PAGERS 

■  GLUE  ?rr 


^^(LL.     MEND      IT 
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Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  251. 

substitutes  vary  so  much  in  absorbing  power 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  amount. 

OATMEAL    MAOAROONS. 


1  %  cups  oatmeal 
\i    teaspoon  salt 
Ys    teaspoon,  baking  pow- 
der 
1%    tablespoons   flour 


1   tablespoon  melted  fat 

V4    cup  honey 

3   tablespoons  sugar 

1   egg 

3   teaspoons     almond     e: 

tract 

Blend  the  melted  fat,  sugar  and  honey, 
stir  in  the  egg  well  beaten  and  the  almond 
extract.  Sift  the  baking  powder  and  flour 
together  and  combine  with  the  other  dry  in- 
gredients. Drop  from  teaspoon  on  oiled 
baking  sheet,  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
about  15  minutes.  This  recipe  should  make 
25  or  more  macaroons.  You  may  vary  this 
recipe  by  substituting  %  cup  shredded  cocoa- 
nut  for  that  much  oatmeal  and  one  teaspoon 
vanilla  for  the  almond  extract. 

PEACH    PUDDINiJ. 

1   quart  can  peaches  1   cup  flour 

1    teaspoon  oleomargarine    3   teaspoons    baking   pow- 

'V2   cup  mashed  potato  der 

IV".     tablespoons    shorten-     %   teaspoon  salt 

ing  milk 

I'ut  the  peaches  in  a  glass  or  earthenware 
pudding  dish  in  the  oven  to  heat  thru.  If 
very  juicy,  it  is  well  to  thicken  them  with 
a  little  flour  or  cornstarch.  Cut  the  shorten- 
ing into  the  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
mashed  potato  with  two  knives,  add  enough 
milk  to  make  a  dough  which  can  be  handled, 
oil  out  and  cut  into  small  biscuits.  Dot  the 
(^Continued    on   Page    255.) 
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Free! 


,> -—11    A  50-gaIlon  barrel 

SCALECIDE  ]J  of  Scalecide  free  to 
any  any  one  who 
will  suggest  a  fairer 
guarantee  than  that 
given  below. 

"SCALECIDE" 

As  proofofourconfidence  and  to  strength- 
en yours,  we  will  make  the  following 
proposition  to  any  fruit  grower  of  average 
honesty  and  veracity: 

Divide  your  orchard  in  half,  noinatter  how  large 
or  small.  Spray  one-half  with  "SCALECIDE", 
and  the  other  with  Lime-Sulfur  for  three  years, 
everything  else'oeing  equal.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  three  disinterested  fruit  growers  say  that 
the  part  sprayed  with  "SCALECIDE"  is  not  in 
every  way  better  than  that  sprayed  with  Lime- 
Sulfur,  we  will  return  you  the  money  you  paid 
us  for  the  "SCALECIDE". 

Send  for  new  free  booklet, 
"Profits  in  Fall  Spraying". 

B.  G.  Pratt  Co.,  M'f  g  Chemists 
50  Church  St.    Dept.6  New  York 


Inventions  Wanted! 

anufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  fiee.  Send  rough  sketch  for  free 
report  regrardin^  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  sellmg  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chcindlee,  Patent  Attorney* 
Est.  21  Years      427  7thSt.,Washington,D.C.  , 


FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  not  live  better  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  healihy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fashioned  sort  you 
canU  buy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 


APACHE  MILL 


wt.  35 

lbs. 


Price  $7.50 


T^l  *  "l%/r*ll  Makes  Best  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
X  Ills  IVllll  Flour,  Rye  Flour,  Chops,  Hom- 
iny, Cracks  Peas,  Grinds  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  4K7  ^O 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  '^  '  "JKJ 
APACHE  GRIST  MILL--Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handmill.     Does  more,  lasts  longer. 

A.  H.  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Inventor 

Invented  1885 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  oiu^ 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck         | 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist  i 

Augusta,  Kansas  | 

Established  1899  | 
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When     Ordering     Supplies 

reiuemliev  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog   price.      Two   lines   of   railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grank  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
catalog.  .  .  Send  for  one. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 


Early-order  Discounts  will 

Pay  you  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

31    years'    experience    in    making    everything    for    the 
beekeeper.      A    large     factory    specially    equipped    for 
the    purpose    ensures    goods    of    highest    qpiality. 
Write  for  our    illustrated    catalog    and  discounts  today. 

Leahy  Mfg.  Co.,  95  Sixth  St.,  Higginsville,  Missouri 
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Full  Values  in  j 

falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

I  For  the  last  forty   years   during   our  manufacture   of   ' '  FALCON  ' '    supplies  it  ] 

i     has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies.  | 

i     And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.     "  FALCON  "  supplies  have  not  1 

I     only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries,  i 

I     Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  ' '  FALCON  ' '  ware  better  than  the  many  kind  | 

1     and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing  | 

I     demand  for  ' '  FALCON  ' '  supplies.  I 

I  The  season  is  dvavdng  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.     By  | 

I     making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view  i 

I     of  jiot  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.     If  | 

I     you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to  quote.  I 

g      Red   Catalog,    postpaid  Dealers   everywhere  "  Simplified    Beekeeping,"    postpaid  h 

I    W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

s  whore   the   good   beehives   come    from.  ^ 
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QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE 

OVER   20   YEARS  OF    CAREFUL   SELECTING  AND   BREEDING 

i'" ' " '""""""" """"I  They  are  bred  from  IMPORTED  stock.    The  very  best  for 

I      r"  TT  A  TJ  \  ivm;'        ^  honf^y    gathering    and    gentleness.     They    are  not  given    to 

I      Lr  UAKAIN  iriUj.      |  swarming  and  are  highly  resistant  to  diseases.    Give  me  your 

i      You  take  no  risk      I  order  and  if  after  you  have  given  my  queens  a  fair  trial,  you 

I      in     buyinc     my      I  ^^^  "ot    satisfied    in    every  way  that    they   are    as    good    as 

I      queens,     for      I      =  you  have  ever  used,  just  return  them  and  I  will  send  you 

I      guarantee  every      I  queens  to  take  their  places  or  return  your  money  with  any 

I      queen    to   reach      i  postage  you  have  paid  out  on  returning  the  queens. 

I      you  in  first  class      I 

f      condition,  to  be      |  ^«^^^^  ^^^^^  '  ™  JUNE  is.h. 

I      purely       mated,      |  i                 6                12 

i      and  to  give  per-      I  Untested.  $i  oo  $  .s.no  $  9.00 

i        feet  satisfaction         =  ^^'^*='  Untested. 1.15  6.00  10.00 

=        leci  SdllSiacuon.        5  Tested. 1.50  8.00  17.00 

I  I  Select  Tested 2.00  11.00  20.00 


L.  L.  FOREHAND 


FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA 
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Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  253. 

peaches  with  the  oleo,  place  the  biscuits  over 
them  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven.  Serve  the 
peaches  with  tha  biscuits  dipped  over  them 
for  a  sauce. 


POTATO     PUFF 


3   cups   riced  potatoes 
about  V2  cup  milk 
2  tablespoons  butter  sub- 
stitute 


1   teaspoon  salt 
1    egg 

grated  cheese 
paprika 


Heat  the  milk,  melt  the  butter  substitute 
in  it  and  add  to  the  hot  riced  potatoes  and 
salt.  Beat  the  egg  and  add.  Make  into  round- 
ed puffs  on  a  well  oiled  pan,  dust  with  grat- 
ed cheese  and  paprika.  These  may  be  pre- 
pared at  noon  and  baked  for  the  evening 
meal. 

GOLDEN    MARMALADE. 

1  pound  evaporated  apri-     1   large   can    shielded 
cots  pineapple 

Honey 
Soak  the  apricots  in  water  to  cover  four 
or  five  hours  or  over  night.  In  the  morning 
put  them  thru  the  food  chopper  and  mix  them 
with  the  shredded  |iineapple  together  with 
the  water  in  which  they  were  soaked.  Meas- 
ure the  pulp,  and  for  every  cup  allow  %  cup 
honey.  Cook  slowly  until  thick.  It  is  well 
to  cook  a  small  amount  at  a  time.  It  will 
cook  thick  in  a  very  short  time. 

TAMALE    PIE. 

2  cups  cornmeal  1   on  inn 

6  cups  boiling  water  2   cups  tomatoes 

1  tablespoon  fat  1   pound  ground  steak 

2  teaspoons  salt 

Make  a  mush  by  pouring  the  boiling  water 
slowly  over  the  cornmeal  and  salt,  stirring 
all  the  time  to  avoid  lumping.  Cook  in 
double  boiler  about  45  minutes.  Brown  the 
onion  in  the  fat,  add  the  ground  steak  and 
stir  until  the  red  color  disappears.  Season 
and  add  the  tomato.  Tomato  canned  with 
sweet  peppers  is  good  for  this  dish.  Grease 
a  baking  dish,  put  in  a  layer  of  the  mush, 
add  seasoned  meat,  and  cover  with  the  mush. 
Bake  30  minutes. 

All   vrcamiremenfs   level. 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  on  Request  = 

I    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Bratlleboro,Vt.    | 


ost  HandLantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe— Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Bums  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
1  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Prollts.  Wrilo 
r  Catalog,   j^g  ggg  j  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


SB  • 

Mi 

m 


1  WORTH  OF    -t*^^    OUpplieS  I 


IJee  Kooiier."^'  .Supply  .nf^.  IMant. 


1  All  boxed,  ready  to  ship  at  once;  275,000  | 

I  Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow  1 

I  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box  | 

i  Big    stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished  | 

I  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.     I  can  give  I 

i  you  big  bargains.     Send  for  a  new  price-  I 

I  list.     I  can  save  you  money.  | 

1  Will  Take  Beiszuax  in  Trade  at  | 

p  Highest  Market  Price.  ^ 

I  Charles  Mondeng  | 

i  146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn.   | 
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Established   1885 

_  It  will  jiay  you  to  get  our  50-page 

(AwaY^  catalog  and  order  early. 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


THE  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax   wanted    for    supplies    or   cash. 

Jobn  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALCON    LINE 

We  carry  tbe  largest  supply 

in   our    section.       Send   us 

your  inquiries. 

Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemens  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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GAROEIN  TOOLS 

Answer  the  "war  gardener's"  big 
question:  How  can  1  prorluee  the 
most  food  in  spare  moments?  How 
meet  increased  costs  and  war  taxes? 

IRON  AGE   ^Ijeeiftow 
ana  Lullwator 


AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

Doggone  it!  The  Boots  have  just  squoze 
me  down  to  about  nothin '  at  air  this  time. 
I  guess  my  total  eclipse  and  extinckshun  as 
a  author  aint  far  off.  They  say  I  ain  't  no 
business  takin '  up  so  much  space.  They  want 
it  all  for  their  tony,  high,  stuck-up  depart- 
ments like  E.  E.  Eoot 's.  Dr.  Miller's,  J.  E. 
Crane's  and  Grace  Aliens 's.  But  the  real 
truth  is,  it 's  a  case  of  oppreshun,  so  it  is. 
I  guess  I  know  what  oppreshun  is.  I  have 
had  it  all  my  life  along  with  suppreshun. 
They  're  somethin '  alike.  I  could  stan '  it 
better  if  it  was  weather  so  I  could  go  fishin ' 
down  where  it 's  all  quiet  and  soothin '  back- 
side of  the  old  woodlot.  If  I  get  back  in 
next  month,  look  out.  I  '11  bet  I  '11  peel  some- 
body. See  if  I  don't. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii:i::iiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;!:iiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

I   When  You  Take  Your  Bees  Out  of  the  Cellar  ?«™e  ^^^  ^%^  ™'f !  I 

s  ing,  some  with  inie      i 

1     rior  queens ;  all  of  these  will  be  weak.     You  will  want  to  strengthen  them  up  as  soon  as     i 
i     possible,  so  they  will  be  in  good  shape  for  the  early  flow.     Then  get  some  of  | 

I  Forehand's  Three-Bands  | 

I  THE  THRIFTY  KIND  | 

=       Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  select  breeding  bring?  them  up  to  a  standard  surpassed  by  none  but  superior  to  manv.  ^ 

S       Our  queens  are  the  Imported  Queens  Americanized.      This  makes  them   light  in  color,  but  they  still  have  the  fine  quali-  ^ 

S       ties    of  their    imported  mothers.     They  are  thrifty,   hardy,  beautiful,  and  gentle.      Deposit  your  order  now  and   insure  ^ 

prompt  delivery.      Only  one-fourth  cash  down.     We  begin  shipping  April  1.      We    guarantee  pure  mating,   safe    arrival,  ^ 


Easy  to  push,  fast,  thor- 
ouKh  low  in  cost  Opens 
and  covers  furrow  for 
seed  and  fertilizer  Cul- 
tivates wide  or  narrow 
rows  Turns  soil  and  cov- 
ers scratch  foods  in  poul- 
try yards  30  other  Iron 
Ajie  Combinations.  Send 
for  free  booklet  today, 
and  learn  how  to  garden 
the  modern,  easy  way. 


BatemanM'f  gr  Co.,Box  20S  Crenloch.N.J. 


=       and    satisfaction. 


Untested 

Select  Untested. 

Tested 

Select  Tested  . . 


1 

6 

12 

$1.00 

$  .5.00 

$  9.00 

1.25 

7.00 

11.00 

1..S0 

8.75 

17  00 

2.00 

11.00 

20.00 

Write /or  Circular. 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS, 


Ft.  Deposit,  Alabama   | 
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Plow  and  Pull 

With  17^  DB)    All  That  4 


Your 


Horses  Can 

F.  O.  B. 
QuiRcy,  Ilk 


Pullford  $155 

ly/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
^^^  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  a'.tached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heating 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  reliability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY.  Box  23C 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights.  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 


Don't  Be  Too  Late 


T^O  get  those  hives,  frames,  sections,  and 
other  supplies  you  will  soon  be  needing. 

We  wish  we  could  effectual- 
ly impress  upon  the  minds  I 
of  all  beekeepers  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  ordering 
early.  Did  you  ever  wait 
impatiently  for  supplies 
when  a  big  honeyflow  was 
on?  Did  you  not  then  re- 
solve to  order  earlier  next 
time? 


Then 
Dolt! 

Another  month  may  be  too 
late.  Express  and  freight 
deliveries  are  slower  than 
they  have  ever  been  before. 
Send  your  order  to  our 
nearest  service  branch. 


FOR  YOUR 
COUNTRY 


Do  the 
Most 

Efficient 

Beekeeping 

You  can 

And 

Boost 

The  Third 

Liberty 

Loan 

Campaign 


^ 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


St.  Paul 
New  York 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


Indianapolis 
San  Francisco 


Los  Angeles 
Norfolk 


THE  PROOF  OF  THE 
PUDDING 


>"  ^ *iSI^§*'^^  Riverside  Farm  and  Bee  Apiary 


G.  ^V.   B^VKBIWCH,   PROP. 

HIGHEST  GRADE  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

LaCrescent,  Minn... _... — 191 


Dadant  &  Sons, 
Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

Have  shipped  you  today,  by  freight  prepaid,  82 
pounds  of  No.  1  Quality  Yellow  Beeswax.  Enclos- 
ed find  bill  of  lading.  Please  work  same  into  med- 
ium brood  foundation,  pack  in  3  or  5  lb.  paper 
cartons  and  ship  by  freight  to  Mound  Prairie,  my 
nearest  freight  office.  Let  me  know  at  once  how 
much  the  charges  are  and  I  will  send  check  by  re- 
turn mail. 

Wish  to  tell  you  that  Dadant's  Foundation  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  kind  I  ever  tried;  no  trouble  to 
get  bees  to  accept  it  and  make  into  beautiful  combs. 
You  surely  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  you  say 
it  excels.  Hereafter,  as  long  as  I  can  get  Dadant's 
Foundation,  I  shall  use  no  other  kind. 

G.  A.  BARBISCH, 
Feb,  20/18,  Mound  Prairie,  Houston  Co.,  Minn. 
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WHEN  ORDERING  of  YOUR  DEALER  INSIST  on  DADANTS 
FOUNDATION,    IF   HE    HASN'T   IT,    ORDER    FROM    US. 


Dadant  &  Sons.  Hamilton,  Ills. 
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Where  the  o -//'^aro/'ir  Grow: 

May,  1918 


No.  5 


We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


I  Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.  | 

I  633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts.  | 

I  Los  Angeles,  California  | 

I  Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606  | 

iii:ii">iiiNi''iiiiiiiiniini:iiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiii!ii!iiniiiii;ii>iii!iiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiiHiii!iiiiiiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiiiii!ii»^ 
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I  IJ Jl/jl/lVJl/Ji/irjrtk5     KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  | 

I        Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

I  Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  | 

I  Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

I  The  WORLD  is  our  market  | 
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Our  Specialty: 


HIVES,  SUPERS, 
FRAMES,  SECTIONS, 
SHIPPING   CASES 

r^UR  location  and  equipment  enables  us  to  manufacture  these  goods 
at  less  than  most  other  manufacturers.  Let  us  quote  you.  The 
freight  embargo,  which  is  serious  in  some  sections,  has  not  delay- 
ed us  to  any  extent.  We  can  ship  promptly.  Get  in  touch  with  us 
today. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  CO. 

20  Power  Buildin<i,  Nicollet  Island. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

Wax  rendered  from  old  coinhs  Winter  losses  through  datupness? 

at  reasonable  rates  Write    us    for  free    information. 

We  have  a  big  stock  of  Alley  Queen  and  Drone  Traps. 

W^ill  make  very  close  price  on  quantity  orders.      Write 

for  prices. 

^^  ^^ 


May,    ]9  18 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — One  rear.  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.75;  three  years,  $2..''.0; 
five  years,  $4.00.  Canadian  ';ul:S('rii>tion.  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional  DISCONTINUANCES. — Oi\  and  after  March  1,  1917,  all 
suli.'^criptions,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriber  will  be  rtin  into  debt  bv  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  addres.';  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  paper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postotiice  money  order, 
bank  draft,  e.xpress  money  oidci-  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gle.4Xings  columns 
solicited:  stamps  should  be  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising-  rates  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ke- 
Milts  from  advci'tisiri'.;  in  this  .iourtxal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  even-  advertiser  usin^  space  in  this  .iournal. 
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G  I.  E  A  N  r  N  (J  S      IN      BE  E      C  U  L  T  U  11  E 


Mav,    lDi8 


Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 
tion. 

Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for  our 
1918  Bee  Catalog 


BIG  MONEY? 

YES.     READ  HOW 


If  your  banker  said  to  you,  "Mr.  Brown,  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  at 
$100.00  per  acre,  it  will  be  worth  $2,000.00  per  acre  this  coming  summer."  Would  you 
buy  it  to-day  or  wait — well,  until  later  on?  We  are  sure  you  would  not  delay  one  moment. 

We  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  buy  — that  is,  make  $20. oO  on  each  $1.00  invested. 
Buy  your  sections  and  bee-supplies  NOW  for  the  sections  cost  less  than  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred and  next  summer  when  they  are  filled  with  honey,  they  will  be  worth  $20.00 — 
think  of  it,  those  same  sections  that  you  bought  for  $1.00.  The  same  holds  good  on 
other  supplies,  ORDER  NOW  and  tell  your  neighbors  to  do  the  same  or  Mr.  Railroad 
Embargo  "will  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  and  you'll  be  left." 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
U8  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Beeware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Pearl  Si  Walnut  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

'  Quality  Counts  With  Us.' 


May,    ins  0  T,  K  A  \  T  X  0  S      T  X      P.  F  K      f  T'  I;  T  T'  1!  E 

EVERYTHING    FOR    THE    BEES   AND   ALL 

ROOT  QUALITY 

BUCKEYE  BEE  HIVES      BEE  SMOKERS 

Warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer.  We  have  the  kind  and  size  you  want. 

DOVETAILED  HIVES  SECTIONS 

Eight-frame  or  ten-frame.  Fourteen    sizes    in    stock. 

EXTRACTING  OUTFITS  COMB  FOUNDATION 

To  suit  your  needs.  Weed  process — the  best  yet. 

COMB  HONEY  OUTFITS  EXTRACTORS 

For  amateur  or  commercial  producers.  Two,  four,  six,  and  eight  frame. 


BEGINNERS'  OUTFITS 


Bees^wax  Wanted. 


With  or  without  bees.  Send  for  Catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

510  NORTH  CEDAR  STREET  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 

Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 

C.  H,  W.  Weber  &l  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

2146  Central  Avenue 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


The  Bureau  of  Markets,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  when  issuing  its 
semi-monthly  news  bulletin  on  honey,  date 
of  March  15,  said:  "This  honej^  report  will 
be  discontinued  with  this  issue  until  the 
new  crop  begins  to  move  about  June  1." 
Altho  the  Bureau  of  Markets  evidently  re- 
gards this  season  of  the  year  as  unimportant 
so  far  as  honey  quotations  may  be  concerned, 
it  has  missed  the  chance  to  quote  the  high- 
est prices  paid  for  honey  even  in  this  period 
of  remarkably. high  prices.  During  the  past 
month  extracted  honey  has  sold  in  New 
York  at  25c  a  pound  in  carlots.  This  top 
price,  we  understand,  has  been  paid  for  ex- 
port use.  At  this  date  (Apr.  22)  the  New 
^ork  market  is  quoted  a  little  off  from  the 
top,  offerings  of  extracted  in  earlot  amounts 
being  made  at  22c.  That  the  export  demand 
remains  strong  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  so 
long  as  this  deniand  continues  honey  prices 
are  going  to  be  abnormally  high. 

Tliat  honey  imports  are  now  to  be  re- 
stricted seems  certain.  In  the  official  bul- 
letin for  March  23  there  appeared  the  first 
list  of  the  articles  which  will  hereafter  "be 
restricted  as  to  imports.  Honey  is  on  this 
list.  This  restriction  is  to  be  made  under 
the  authority  granted  the  President  on  Feb. 
14  by  the  trading-with-the-enemy  act.  The 
purpose  is  to  eliminate  the  less  essential  im- 
ports to  save  tonnage.  This  restriction  on 
honey  imports  would  appear  to  keep  out  all 
of  the  West  Indian  and  Australian  honey 
that  has  heretofore  come  to  the  American 
market.  It  is  known  that  American  buyers 
during  the  first  of  the  present  year  were  ac- 
tive in  Australia,  resulting  in  the  wholesale 
price  there  going  from  7  cents  to  11  centsi 
a   pound. 

The  Florida  crop  (and  it  has  been  a  good 
one)  is  being  held  by  well-informed  honey 
producers  for  18  cents  F.  O.  B.  shipping 
point. 

The  domestic  demand  for  honey  during 
the  past  month  has  been  quite  irregular — 
at  times  good  and  at  other  times  slumping 
decidedly. 

Looking  to  the  future,  there  is  promise 
of  a  large  honey  crop  in  the  United  States 
the  coming  season,  no  untoward  general  con- 
ditions arising.  Some  sections  report  bad 
clover  conditions,  but  how  general  are  such 
conditions,  is  as  yet  uncertain.  There  is 
1lie  promise  of  a  continued  export  demand, 
Avhich  means  a  continued  high  price  for 
lioney. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  tlie  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  he  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher  than 
the  price  paid  to  producers.  The  large  dealers  do 
:!0t  quote  prices  ia  print  that  they  willl  pay  futurely 
to   producers.] 

SAN  FRANCISCO. — We  certainly  would  like  to 
submit  a  market  report  on  comb  and  extracted  hon- 
ey, but  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  but  little  honey  is  coming'  in.  At 
present  we  have  no  comb  and  no  extracted.  We 
have    handled   several    shipmeints    of    Australian    ex- 


tracted honey  rece.ntly,  but  it  has  all  been  sold  in  big 
lots  and  gone  eastward.  The  California  product  is  un- 
doubtedly closely  cleaned  up  and  but  little  coming  in. 
However,  there  are  signs  of  new  honey  appearing 
on  the  market  and  it  may  be  that  some  will  be 
offering  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

Leutzinger    &    Lane. 


ST.  LOUIS'. — This  marbet  is  entirely  cleaned  up 
of  comb  honey  and  there  is  very  little  extracted 
honey  in  receiver's  hands.  So  firm  quotations,  are 
I'.ot  available.  Extracted  honeiy  in  a  sniall  way  is 
selling  from  16  to  18c,  according  to  kind  and  qual- 
ity.    Clean,  average,  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  38c. 

St.   Loiiis,   Mo.  R.   Hartmann   Produce   Co. 


PORTLAND. — Market  practically  bare  of  comb 
honey,  with  no  offerings.  Surplus  stocks  of  ex- 
trncted  are  being  cleaned  up  fast.  Demand  good; 
vary  firm  market.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per 
case,  $6.00;  fancy,  $5.7.5;  No.  1,  $.'=..50.  Extracted 
iiiOney,  white,  per  lb.,  20  to  22c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,    n  Vz    to    19c.      No   beeswax   offered. 

Portland,   Ore.,  Apr.   12.  Pacific  Honey  Co. 

CHICAGO. — Very  little  comb  on  sale.  Receipts 
are  nil.  Best  grades  have  been  bringing  27c  per 
pound;  inferior,  two  to  five  cents  less.  Extracted 
is  offered  in  limited  amounts.  Comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  pound,  27c;  fancy,  25c;  No.  1,  20  to  22. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  18c;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  17,  amber,  in  cans,  16.  Cleian,  average  yel- 
low beeswax,   per  lb.,   40c. 

Chicago,  111.,  Apr.  17.  R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  are  entirely  sold  out  on 
&11  "-rades  of  honey,  both  comb  and  extracted,  and 
know  of  very  little  on  our  market  in  hands  of  the 
receivers.  Reiports  of  stocks  among  our  retail 
buyers  is  that  honey  is  well  cleaned  up.  Very  little 
or  no  demand  at  present  with  our  trade. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  15.  Chas.  Munder. 


HAMILTON. — There  is  very  little  honey  here. 
The  demand  is  not  very  keen.  Maple  syrupi  has  the 
floor.  Extracted  honev,  white,  is  bringing  22c  per 
lb.  ■  F.  W.  Fearman  Co.,   Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Ont.,    Apr.    16. 


]>ENVER. — Demand  for  extracted  houe:y  in  large 
lots  continues  good,  but  stock  is  practically  all 
cleaned  up.  Practically  no  comb  honey  in  the  mar- 
ket. Comb  honey,  fancy,  per  case,  $6.00;  No.  1, 
$5.50;  No.  2,  $5.00.  Extracted  honey,  light  amber, 
in  cans,  18c;  amber,  in  cans,  17c.  For  clean,  aver- 
age»yellow  beeswax  we  pay,  per  lb.,  cash  38c;  trade 
40c,   delivered  Denver. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'   Ass'n. 


TORONTO.- — Honey  is  practically  off  this  market. 
The  few  small  lots  left  are  held  at  30c  per  pound. 
The  demand,  owing  to  the  high  price,  is  very  light 
;ind  stocks  might  be  said  to  be  practically  nil. 

Toronto,    Ont.,   Apr.    14.  Eby-Blain,    Ltd. 


MONTREAL. — Supplies  very  small  at  present. 
Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  23c;  fancy,  21; 
No.  1,  19;  No.  2,  17.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per 
lb.,  19c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  18;  amber,  in  cans, 
17.  Gurui,  Langlois  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  market  is  bare  of  honey  and 
demand  light,  which  is  always  the  case  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  The  last  small  arrivals  sold  at 
good  prices.  C.  Chandler's  Sons. 


KANSAS  CITY.— The  demand  for  extracted  hon- 
.  ey  is  very  light,  but  there  is  a  good  demand  foi" 
comb  honey  at  $5.00  per  case.  What  little  extract- 
ed is  here  is  held  by  the  large  wholesale  houses,  to  be 
used  to  put  up  glass  packages.  We  note  that  there 
is  an  increase  in  the  offerings  of  honey  in  small 
lots,  by  the  small  beekeepers  in  the  West. 
Kansas   City,   Mo.,  Apr.    16. 

C.    C.    Clemons   Produce  Co. 


LIVERPOOL. — Honey  this  month  has  witnessed 
a  further  big  advance  in  prices,  due  to  the  scarcity 
of  supplies  and  the  good  demand.  Good  extracted 
honey  is  M'orth  40  to  42  cents  per  pcV'nd.  The 
market  for  beeswax  continues  quiet  and  prices  are 
lower.  The  value  of  good  qualitv  is  48  to  50  cents 
per  lb.  ■       Taylor  &  Co. 

Liverpool,   Eng.,   Apr.  3. 
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He  is  just  "itching"  for  that  health- 
ful, invigorating  exercise  that  his  young 
muscles  will  get  when  pushing  a 
"Barker."  Besides,  the  "Barker"  will 
help  and  encourage  him — make  garden 
work  fun  all  summer  long.  And  with  it 
he  can  do  better  work — and  more  of  it — 
than  ten  men  can  do  with  hoes 


The  BARKER 

Weeder,   Mulcher, 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  the  weeds  and  forms  a  moisture- 
retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Eight 
steel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary 
steel  knife  which  passes  just  under  the 
surface.  They  uproot  and  chop  the  weeds 
and  strip  the  soil  from  them.  ' '  Best 
Weed  Killer  Ever  Used." 

The  combined  action  of  blades  and  knife 
at  the  same  time  pulverizes  the  hardest 
crust  and  clods  and  spreads  this  necessary 
mulch  evenly  over  the  surface.  Moisture 
is  thus  retained  and  held  at  the  plant 
roots. 

The  ' '  Barker ' '  works  up  close  to  the 
plants.  Cuts  runners.  Leaf  guard  makes 
its  use  practical  throughout  the  season. 
It  also  has  easily  attached  shovels  for 
deeper  cultivation,  making  it  three  gar- 
den tools  in  one.  Ideal  for  the  market 
garden  and  small  fruit  farm  as  well  as 
/  the  ordinary  kitchen  garden. 

A  ten-year-old  boy  can  run  a  "Barker." 
He  can  do  more  and  better  work  with  it 
than  two  men  with  wheel  hoes — and  we 
can  prove  it! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

describing  and  illustrating  the  five  dif- 
ferent sizes,  also  containing  helpful  gar- 
den information.  Show  it  to  the  boys 
and  girls.  Help  them  select  the  size  best 
suited  for  your  garden.  We  '11  guarantee 
it  to  do  the  work  or  refund  your  money. 
Use  the  coupon,  or  better  still,  order  the 
standard  size,  shown  on  this  page,  at  once 

Made  only  by  the 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  10,  David  City,  Nebraska 


-««<Sst,!(M^  '' 


Model  8, ID 
Cultivating 
Strip  8.Mn. 
wide. 
Price  $7.50, 


Thousands  of  "BAEKEES"  are  in  use. 
The  following,  from  our  many  letters  of 
commendation,  shows  what  users  think  of 
them. 


Ladysmith,   Wis. 
May  28,    1917. 


Barker    Mf?.    Co., 

David   City,    Neb. 
Gentlemen : — 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  your 
Weeder,  Mulcher,  and  Cultivator  and  believe  it 
to  be  one  of  the  best  implements  on  the  market 
for   garden   use.  Yours  very  truly, 

G.   M.   Householder. 
Agricultural    Extension    Service    State    of    Wis- 
consin. 


Barker  Mfg.   Co.,    Dept.    10,    David   City,   Neb. 

Gentlemen : — 

Send  me,   postpaid,   your   FREE    Booklet   and 
Factory-to-User    Oflfer. 


Name 


Postoffice 


State 


(',  L  V,  A  N  T  N  n  R      I  X      ]'.  E  E      C  U  L  T  T'  i; 


^tAY,     19  IS 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALCON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our   section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 


Loivest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


SUPERIOR 

HONEY  COMPANY 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


Best  by  Test,  Prices  on  Request 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 

THE  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co. 's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.      Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
Avax   wanted    for    supplies    or    cash. 

John  Nehel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

ii!ii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii{iiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiii!iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiinii!iiiin 

WANTED  — 25    MORE    TONS    BEESWAX    FOR   MANUFACTURE    INTO 

FOUNDATION 

(WEED    PROCESS) 

We   offer   for   beeswax   37c   cash   jjer  pound  F.    O. 

B.  O^den,   Utali.      Send  it  along. 

Note:     We  also  manufacture  Lees-wax  into  foainda- 

tioTi  at  moderate  manufacturing  charge.     Write  foi' 

prices.        Yoiur     foresight     now     will     fortify     you 

against    advanced    foundation    prices    and    delayed 

shipments  for  tlie  season  of  1918. 

Old  combs  and  cappings  rendei-ed  on  shares.     Our 

high  pressure  steam  equipment  secures  every  ounce 

of    beeswa.x.  Write    for    Termx. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin 
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I  NOTICE  I 

I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

I  We  are  now  located  in  our  new  plant  equipped  with  the  | 

I  latest  machinery  for  making  supplies.     Write  for  catalog,  i 

I  which  will  be  ready  for  mailing  in  January.  | 

I  We  Can  Save  You  Money  | 

g  no  matter  how  large  or  how  small  your  order  is.     A  trial  will  convince  M 

B  you.     Quality  first.  m 

m  We  also  render  your  wax  from  old  comb  and  cappings.    Our  charge  | 

I  is  only  5  cts.  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.     Our  steam  press  extracts  M 

B  every  particle  of  wax  possible  to  get.  1 

g  Give  us  a  chance  to  bid  on  your  wants.     Write  for  catalog  today,  g 

B  All  correspondence  cheerfully  answered.  B 


I         The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Co.,  Avoca,  New  York        | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 
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Did  You  Get  Caught 
Last  Summer? 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

TODAY  is  not  one  bit  too  early  to  order  your  Bee 
Supplies.  If  you  should  wait  until  July  1st,  we 
would  try  just  as  hard  to  handle  your  order 
promptly,  but  you  know  what  embargoes  and  freight 
congestions  mean,  especially  if  you  are  one  of  the  thou- 
sands whose  goods  were  tied  up  in  transit  last  year  un- 
til the  honey  season  was  over. 

IF  WE  ALL  MAKE  ONE  GOOD  LONG  STRONG 
PULL  TOGETHER,  we  won't  feel  like  slackers,  and 
after  the  war  is  over  we  won't  feel  like  sneaking  out  of 
sight  when  war  times  are  mentioned. 

Our  part  is  to  make  supplies  as  good  as  we  can  and 
as  fast  as  we  can  —  your  part  is  to  give  your  bees  the 
best  care  you  know  how  to  give  them,  and  to  make  them 
produce  all  the  honey  possible. 

To  do  this  YOU  MUST  HAVE  PLENTY  OF  HIVES, 
SUPERS,  FRAMES,  FOUNDATION,  EXTRACTORS, 
SMOKERS,  PLENTY  OF  EVERYTHING,  used  in  your 
work,  and  YOU  MUST  HAVE  THEM  IN  TIME  TO 
USE  THEM. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  IS  SHIPPING  HONEY  TO 
THE  BOYS  IN  FRANCE  — IT  HELPS  TO  KEEP 
THEM  FIT.  We're  trying  to  do  our  part.  Let's  pull 
together  and  help  the  boys  take  another  trench.  Don't 
wait  another  day  about  sending  us  your  order. 


II     SPRING  CATALOG  FREE     ||||i 

Kretchmer  Manufacturing  Co. 

Beekeepers'  Supplies,  Tanks,  Grain  Bins,  Silos 

Council  Bluffs,  loWa 


I  i;jiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiii:iiii:iii!;iiii;iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 
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Winter  Problem  Solved 

By  Woodman's  Improved  Protection  Hive 

"The  Hive  With  an  Inner  Overcoat"  '''  ^^^^^^i^lfr^^Ii^or^Zfi^'!'''  ^^ 


THE  INNER  OVERCOAT  DID  IT.  Without  any  si)e(?ial  preparation  we  have  win- 
tered bees  in  these  hives  without  loss.  It  is  a  joy  to  seo  the  condition  they  are  in. 
M^hen  compared  with  other  styles  or  hives  and  winte-ring  methods.  The  INNER 
OVERCOAT  is  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the  outer  and  inner 
hive  walls,  when  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  removed  and 
stored  away  in  the  K.  D.  flat.  Not  more  than  two  minutes  are  required  to  pack  or 
unpack  a  hive  by  this  method.  The  INNER  OVERCOAT  affords  more  protection 
than  several  inches  of  ordinary  packing  material.  Send  for  a  special  circular  sliow- 
iiig   10   large  illustrations. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES.  Sixty-Pound  Cans,  in  cases  or  in  bulk  are  being  sold 
V)v  us  at  prices  a  considerable  beloAV  general  market  prices.  Send  us  an  estimate 
of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quota  prices. 

Friction-Top  Pails,  any  size  furnished  and  in  quantities  as  you  may  desire.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices  as  we  can  save  -you  money. 
The  tin  can  factories  are  rushed  with  orders,  the  tin  plate  situation  is  serious  and 
transportation  slow,  so  it  will  be  wise  to  place  your  orders  early. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Spring  is  Here! 


If  you  are  in  need  of  any  sup- 
plies for  this  season  better  get 
your  order  in  now.  For  the 
past  week  we  have  been  unable 
to  ship  goods  on  account  of  em- 
bargo here.  The  Government 
has  ordered  no  goods  to  be  tak- 
en by  railroads  here  except 
food  stuff.  We  expect  the  em- 
bargo to  be  lifted  the  8th  of 
April.  You  see  if  you  wait  till 
goods  are  wanted  we  may  be 
unable  to  ship  promptly. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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THE  PROOF  OF  THE 
■  PUDDING 


§^r  Riverside  Farm  and  Bee  Apiary 

HIGHEST  GRADE  EXTRACTED  HONEY 


R.  1  LaCrescent,  Minn.. _ — 19X 


Dadant  &  Sons, 
Hamilton,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

Have  shipped  you  today,  by  freight  prepaid,  82 
pounds  of  No.  1  Quality  Yellow  Beeswax.  Enclos- 
ed find  bill  of  lading.  Please  work  same  into  med- 
ium brood  foundation,  pack  in  3  or  5  lb.  paper 
cartons  and  ship  by  freight  to  Mound  Prairie,  my 
nearest  freight  office.  Let  me  know  at  once  how 
much  the  charges  are  and  I  will  send  check  by  re- 
turn mail. 

Wish  to  tell  you  that  Dadant's  Foundation  is  far 
ahead  of  any  other  kind  I  ever  tried;  no  trouble  to 
get  bees  to  accept  it  and  make  into  beautiful  combs. 
You  surely  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  you  say 
it  excels.  Hereafter,  as  long  as  I  can  get  Dadant's 
Foundation,  I  shall  use  no  other  kind. 

G.  A.  BARBISCH, 

Feb,  20/18,  Mound  Prairie,  Houston  Co.,  Minn. 
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WHEN  ORDERING  of  YOUR  DEALER  INSIST  on  DADANT^S 
FOUNDATION,   IF   HE    HASN'T   IT,    ORDER    FROM    US. 


Dadant  &  Sons^  Hamilton^  Ills. 
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EDITORIAL 


YOU,   MR.   BP]EKEEPER,   are   a   soldier  in 
this  world's  great  army.     Didn't  you  know 
it?     If  you  did  not, 
Your  Part  it 's  time  you  woke 

in  the  up.     You   will    find 

Great  Struggle,  it  out  before  this 
war  is  over,  and  the 
quicker  you  realize  it  now  and  become  ac- 
customed to  doing-  your  share,  the  more  ef- 
ficient you  will  be  when  the  crucial  test 
comes  that  will  later  show  u§  all  what  we 
must  do,  whether  we  wish  to  or  not. 

Your  duty,  Mr.  Beekeejter,  in  this  great 
world's  crisis,  is  the  dvity  of  the  soldier  at 
home — to  do  most  efficiently  and  intelligent- 
ly everything  that  concerns  food  production. 
Don't  leave  a  thing  undone  that  may  pro- 
duce an  additional  ounce  of  honey.  Get  your 
brains  and  your  hands '  to  work.  Neglect 
nothing.  Do  better  than  you  have  ever  done 
before.  And  don  't  forget  to  speak  a  patri- 
otic word  wherever  you  can.  Cheer  for 
Uncle  Sam.  Lend  him  your  money.  Get 
others  to  do  so.  While  our  l)oys  in  khaki 
are  dying  for  us  and  for  this  country  and 
for  humanity's  cause  "over  there,"  let  us 
"over  here"  do  to  the  utmost  what  we  can 
—and  e'very  man,  woman,  and  child  of  us 
can  help. 
Do  it. 


Y'EARS  AGO  W.  Z.  Hutcliinson  in  his  jour- 
nal, the  Beekeepers'  Review,  sounded  the 
slogan,  "keep  more 
More  Bees  bees. ' '        He     kept 

and  How  to  this     u])     until     he 

Get  Them.  made    it    a    general 

propaganda.  His 
idea  was  that  the  necessary,  fixed  expenses 
in  the  case  of  a  small  number  of  colonies 
would  eat  up  all  the  profits,  while  the  same 
expenses  would  be  but  little  more  when  two 
or  three  times  the  number  of  colonies  were 
kept.  He  continued  urging  his  readers  to 
"keep  more  bees,''  until  finally  many  of 
them   followed  his  advice. 

The  propaganda,  "keep  more  bees," 
would  not  apply  in  the  case  of  the  backlot 
ter  nor  in  that  of  the  farmer  who  keeps  only 
a  few  bees  for  pleasure  and  a  little  profit. 
But  the  man  who  makes  beekeeping  his  sole 
means  of  livelihood  can  well  afford  to  con- 
sider whether  his  locality  will  stand  more 
bees,  and  whether  he  himself  has  sufficient 


experience  and  skill  to  handle  a  larger  num- 
ber of  colonies. 

Daring  these  strenuous  war  tinges  the 
question  is  of  special  importance.  The  Gov- 
ernment thru  its  various  bulletins  has  been 
urging  beekeepers  to  ' '  speed  up  on  honey 
production."  The  general  shortage  of  sugar 
and  the  difficulty  of  transportation  have 
brought  into  the  limelight  the  necessity  of 
raising  sugar  (honey)  right  in  one's  back 
yard.  This  the  bees  can  do  and  save  much 
transportation. 

The  i)ast  severe  winter,  during  which  many 
bees  could  raise  no  brood  or  died  outright, 
has  brought  to  the  beekeeper  the  problem 
of  spring  dwindling.  Wherever  Avinter  or 
spring  losses  prevail,  thousands  of  beekeep- 
ers will  need  more  bees.  If  they  are  to 
"speed  u))  on  honey  production,"  they  must 
have  more.  There  are  two  ways  of  getting 
them.  One  plan,  and  perhaps  the  more  feasi- 
ble, is  to  buy  or  rent  bees  in  one's  own 
neighborhood.  The  other  plan  is  to  buy  bees 
from  the  South  in  package  form.  The  for- 
mer method,  perha])s,  should  be  tried  first,  as 
there  arc  many  farmer  beekeepers  and  back- 
lotters  who  will  give  their  bees  scant,  if  any, 
attention.  The  good  beekeepers  should  get 
in  touch  with  these  people  and,  if  possible, 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  take  care  of 
their  bees  on  shares,  or,  better  still,  buy 
outright.  Every  colony  of  bees  in  the  coun- 
try should  be  made  to  tui'n  out  its  maximum 
output;  but  it  will  not  do  so  unless  the  best 
beekeejiers  in  the  locality  (and  that  means 
usually  those  who  have  the  largest  invest- 
ment in  bees)  either  buy  or  rent  the  bees  of 
their  neighbors.  The  farmers  and  backlot- 
ters  would  do  much  better  to  get  a  profes- 
sional to  take  care  of  the  bees  for  them. 
It  then  behooves  you,  Mr.  Professional  Bee- 
keejier,  and  you,  Mr.  Baeklotter,  if  you  are 
up  to  date,  to  make  arrangements  so  that 
every  colony  in  your  locality  will  yield  its 
maximum  of  honey.  Y^ou  should  also  see  that 
the  entrances  of  all  hives  in  your  locality 
containing  dead  colonies  are  closed,  as  such 
a  hive,  with  plenty  of  honey  in  it,  isl  always 
a  menace  on  account  of  bee  disease. 

In  some  cases  it  would  be  impossible  1  > 
buy  many  bees  in  the  neighborliood.  On  - 
professional  beekeeper  writes  us  that  li(>  Ins 
been  all  aroiuid  the  country  within  K)  I'i'es 
of  home,  and  he  finds  thnt  the  bees  are  all 
dead.  Llis  own  loss,  however,  thanks  to  pack- 
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ing  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  wintering,  will  not  be  above 
the  normal.  But  he  wants  more  bees,  he 
says.  The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to 
buy  bees  in  the  package  form. 

This  brings  up  the  very,  very  serious  ques- 
tion of  transportation.  Both  freight  and 
express  are  fearfully  congested.  Much  of 
the  express  matter  that  ordinarily  takes  a 
week  for  delivery  may  now  take  three  weeks. 
Delays  like  this  in  shipping  bees  would  be 
fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such  shipments 
might  be  made  by  parcel  post,  resulting  in 
very  slight  delay  simply  because  Uncle  Sam 
is  the  carrier.  The  question  has  been  rais- 
ed, in  view  of  the  facto  that  day-old  chicks 
are  now  being  sent  by  parcel  post,  whether 
bees  could  not  be  sent  the  same  way.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  sent. 
There  are  many  more  postoffices  than  ex- 
press offices;  and,  if  bees  could  be  sent  by 
mail,  it  would  help  out  the  war  situation. 
All  over  the  land  are  weak  colonies  that, 
without  assistance,  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  surplus  honey;  but  if  a  pound  of 
bees  can  be  given  to  each,  they  might  do  as 
well  as  fair  colonies  wintered  over.  With 
express  matter  congested  as  it  is,  there  is 
danger  that  bees  by  express  may  be  delayed 
long  enough  to  kill  all  the  bees  in  shipment. 
Of  all  the  exasperating  and  vexatious  things 
in  beedom,  if  we  except  foul  brood  and  bad 
wintering,  there  is  nothing  worse  than  a  lot 
of  dead  bees  by  express.  The  receiver  blames 
the  shipper,  and  the  shipper  blames  the  ex- 
press company;  and  during  the  general  con- 
troversy the  consignee  is  left  high  and  dry 
with  no  satisfaction.  While  it  is  not  pre- 
sumed that  Uncle  Sam  will  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility in  shipping  bees  by  mail,  yet 
it  is  probable  that  all  packages  will  go  thru 
without  unnecessary  delay. 

Beekeepers  are  urged  to  write  to  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  make  clear 
that  the  general  congestion  in  freight  and 
express  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  bees  go  )>y  parcel  post. 


THE  PAST  WINTEE  was  a  severe  one  on 
bees  in  many  localities;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 
was   not   serious   to 

Fundamentals 

of  Wintering 

Confirmed. 


the  professional  bee- 
keeper nor  to  those 
who  put  their  bees 
up  according  to  the 
latest  methods  that  are  accepted  by  Govern- 
ment experts  and  by  nearly  all  our  best 
authorities. 

Three  or  four  facts  stand  out  very  clear. 
First,  the  loss  last  winter  in  the  case  of 
fair-to-good  colonies  well  packed  or  in  cel- 
lars was  only  slightly  above  normal.  In 
practically  all  the  Northern  States  the  loss 
of  colonies  in  single-walled  hives  outdoors 
was  somewhere  around  90  per  cent.  In  other 
localities  in  New  England  and  in  the  States 
immediately  south  of  the  Ohio  Eiver,  where 
winter  packing  is  not  generally  practiced, 
the  losses  were  the  heaviest  ever  known.    In 


our  opinion  had  the  beekeepers  of  the  sec- 
tion covered  by  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia  packed  their  bees, 
the  mortality  probably  would  have  been  only 
normal.  As  it  was,  there  were  several  mil- 
lion dollars '  worth  of  bees  lost  when  the 
small  expenditure  of  only  50  cents  or  a  dol- 
lar per  colony  in  the  way  of  winter  packing 
or  cases  last  fall  Avould  have  saved  $5.00 
worth  of  bees.  The  same  proposition  is  ex- 
actly true  in  the  New  England  States,  where 
winter  packing  is  the  exception  rather  than 
+he  rule.  The  case  of  Mrs.  Allen  as  reported 
in  this  issue  is  the  exception  that  proves  the 
rule. 

Fact  2.  It  is  often  argued  that  winter 
packing  is  not  necessary  when  bees  are  win- 
tered outdoors.  If  there  ever  was  a  winter 
that  proved  tlie  fallacy  of  this  statement,  it 
was  the  past  one  in  our  locality.  While 
there  were  occasional  instances  of  colonies 
in  single-walled  hives  that  wintered  better 
than  those  in  double-walled,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions the  evidence  in  other  localities  as- 
well  as  in  our  own,  this  year,  is  so  strong 
and  convincing  that  never  again  should  a 
beekeeper  in  any  State,  except  in  the  ex- 
treme South,  try  to  winter  without  at  least 
some  packing. 

Fact.  3.  It  has  been  shown  conclusively 
again  this  year,  in  our  locality  at  least,  that 
large  entrances,  such  as  are  used  in  summer, 
either  in  double-walled  or  single-walled 
hives,  means  a  90  per  cent  loss  of  bees. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy is  exactly  right,  not  only  in  advocating 
packing  but  the  use  of  constricted  entrances. 

Fact  4.  It  has  been  made  very  clear  from 
reports  as  well  as  by  our  own  observation 
that  the  use  of  doorsteps  or  ledges  just  be- 
neath the  opening  or  entrance  to  a  colony 
during  winter  is  not  only  unnecessary  but 
many  times  fatal.  These  attachments  allow 
the  snow  or  water  to  lodge  and  in  many 
cases  to  close  the  entrance  hermetically  by 
freezing. 

Fact  5.  This  was  a  winter  that  was  not 
only  cold,  but  it  was  accompanied  by  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  winds.  The  experience  of 
the  winter  just  past  shows  unquestionably 
the  value  of  windbreaks.  While  colonies  out 
in  the  open  exposed  to  winds  from  all  direc- 
tions, and  in  single-walled  hives,  may  win- 
ter successfully,  yet  these  cases  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  we  must  conclude  that 
they  are  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule. 


no  ^  nc 


IT  IS  NOT  too  early,  at  least  in  California 
and.  the  Southern  States,  for  honey-producers 
to  consider  what 
Before  You  price     they     should 

Sell  Your  receive     for     their 

Honey.  product  and  how  to 

place  a  right  value 
on  it.  Government  officials  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  honey-producers  estimate  that 
California  beekeepers  last  year  lost  a  sum 
somewhere  between  a  half  million  and  a 
million  dollars  by  selling  their  honey  too  low 
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as  a  result  of  a  lack  of  market  information 
on  the  part  of  the  producer  and  misrepre- 
sentation on  the  part  of  some  buyers  in  the 
field.  Of  course,  last  spring  and  summer  no 
one  could  forecast  where  prices  would  go. 
Quite  likely  some  of  those  buyers  may  be  in 
the  field  agaii.. 

We  are  not  here  to  try  to  condemn  the 
foolish  policy  of  producers  in  contracting 
to  sell  their  crop  before  it  is  produced  nor 
are  we  trying  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  morals 
of  honey-buyers.  Buyers  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  as  low  as  they  can,  taking  ad- 
^'antage  of  lack  of  information  on  the  part 
of  sellers;  and  some  of  these  buyers  will  con- 
tinue to  "bear"  prices  for  the  future  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past  in  order  that 
they  may  cover  future  crops  at  low  prices 
for  future  delivery.  This  is  the  human  na- 
ture of  all  too  many  buyers  in  every  line, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  and  the  trait  has  exist- 
ed before  and  since  as  good  a.  man  as  Jacob 
' '  skinned  ' '  his  poor  old  father-in-law  Laban. 
Let 's  not  blame  altogether  the  buyer  for 
the  producer's  getting  too  low  a  price  for  his 
honey.  That  will  do  the  producer  no  good, 
and  will  not  work  a  reform  in  the  buyer. 

Let  us,  rather,  lay  a  part  of  the  fault  at 
the  door  of  the  producer  himself.  He  tan 
accept  or  reject  any  offer  for  his  ho.iey; 
and  if  he  accepts  too  low  a  price  it  is  simply 
his  own  fault,  resulting  from  lack  of  cor- 
rect information  as  to  market  condition.^ 
which  he  might  iiave  known.  It  is  just  as 
possible  for  him  today  to  secure  information 
about  the  honey  market  as  it  is  for  ihe  stock 
raiser  or  the  wheat  grower  to  Lcnow  about 
the  market  for  beef  and  wheat.  This'  has 
not  always  been  so,  it  is  true.  But  today 
Ihe  Government  issues  twice-monthly  bulle- 
tins from  the  Bureau  of  Markets  giving 
honey  market  quotations  thruout  the  coun- 
try, and  a  half  dozen  bee  journals  in  the 
country  give  their  readers  the  most  correct 
information  that  they  have  concemin  r  honey 
market  prices.  If  the  honey-producer  does 
not  take  a  bee  journal,  he  can  have  for  the 
asking  by  applying  to  Office  of  Markets, 
li.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  these  honey-market  bulletins  sent 
to  his  address  regularly.  If  the  honey-pro- 
ducer does  not  take  advantage  of  these  vari- 
ous sources  of  market  information,  the  fault 
is  solely  his  own  if  he  gets  "skinned"  in 
the  sale  of  his  honey.  We  are  tempted  to 
add  that  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  sympathy 
whatever  if  he  today  sells  his  honey  at  less 
than  a  just  and  fair  price. 

In  this  connection,  Gleanings  wishes  to 
advise  honey-producers  not  to  put  themselves 
at  a  disadvantage  by  letting  anybody  inter- 
ested in  the  purchase  of  honey  finance  them. 
Do  not  buy  supplies  on  credit,  if  in  any  way 
possible  to  do  otherwise.  Do  not,  without 
fullest  information,  take  an  advance  pay- 
ment from  the  honey-buyer.  If  the  honey- 
producer  must  have  money  to  carry  on  his 
business,  let  him  make  the  greatest  endeavor 
to  finance  hin^self  without  becoming  obli- 
gated to  the  honey-purchaser  either  directly 


or  indirectly.  Any  advance  help  that  the 
honey-buyer  may  extend  to  the  honey-pro- 
ducer is  advanced  in  the  buyer's  interest 
and  not  in  the  interest  of  the  beekeeper. 

All  that  the  honey-producer  needs  to  get 
the  right  price  for  his  honey  is  to  make 
himself  as  well  informed  concerning  the 
honey  market  as  successful  men  in  other 
lines  of  agriculture  are  informed  regarding 
the  markets  in  their  lines  of  production. 
The  cure  for  low  honey  prices  is  better-in- 
formed honey-producers. 


IN  SOME  localities  beekeepers  have  report- 
ed to  us  that  they  have  lost  heavily  on  ac- 
count    of     their 

To  Prevent 

Killing  of  Bees 

By  Spraying. 


neighbors  spraying 
their  fruit  trees 
with  arsenate  of 
lead  or  other  pois- 
onous mixtures  while  the  trees  were  in  full 
bloom,  notwithstanding  that  experiment  sta- 
tions all  over  the  United  States,  practically 
with  one  accord,  have  advised  against  it. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  spraying  in 
most  cases  is  done  thru  ignorance  and  not 
because  of  any  malice  toward  the  bees  or 
the  beekeeper,  we  shall  have  ready  for  dis- 
tribution post  cards  which  local  beekeepers 
can  send  out  telling  when  and  how  to  spray. 

These  directions  will  show  that  lime  sul- 
phur mixtures  will  do  no  harm.  They  are 
not  poisonous  and  moreover  must  be  applied 
on  the  trees  in  the  dormant  state  before 
cither  the  blossoms  or  the  leaves  come  out. 
Arsenate  of  lead,  on  the  contrary,  under 
many  circumstances  as  used  in  spraying,  is 
poisonous  to  bees  and  a  direct  damage  to  the 
blossoms  themselves.  The  directions  that 
go  out  from  the  experiment  stations  are  to 
spray  before  the  trees  are  in  bloom  and  after 
the  petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen.  Such 
practice  is  entirely  effective  in  preventing 
the  development  of  the  coddling  moth  in  the 
embryo  fruit  and  at  the  same  time  does  ab- 
solutely no  harm  to  the  bees  which  are  the 
fruit  growers'  best  friends. 

We  will  furnish  these  cards  at  le  a  piece 
in  small  amounts  and  cheaper  in  large 
amounts — at  cost  to  us.  All  that  will  be 
necessary  will  be  for  the  local  beekeeper  to 
put  on  a  Ic  postage  stamp  and  mail  them 
to  local  fruit  growers.  He  can  sign  the 
postal  cards,  or  not,  just  as  he  sees  fit. 

The  mailing  of  these  cards  in  a  fruit-grow- 
ing locality  before  the  trees  come  into 
bloom,  will  save  a  lot  of  bees  and  brood.  If 
there  ever  was  a  time  when  we  needed  to 
save  both,  it  is  this  spring. 

Probably  most  beekeepers  whose  bees  are 
in  danger  from  spraying,  will  not  require 
more  than  a  very  few  cards,  and  we 
will  accept  stamps  in  payment  for  these 
cards,  whether  few  or  many.  We  shall  fur- 
nish them  at  bare  cost,  postage  paid,  seek- 
ing only  to  serve  the  beekeepers  needing 
them  and  to  promote  a  larger  production  of 
honey. 
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HOW  TO  UNITE-SPRING  and  FALL 

Tijvo    Colonies   United,  with    Both 
^eens  Retained,  Working  Peacea- 
bly.     Other   Uniting  Plans 

By  G.  C.  Greiner 


TIME  and 
again  we 
have  been 
told  by  good  bee 
authorities  ~  that 
an  abundance  of 
young  bees  in 
the  fall  is  neces- 
sary to  insure 
good    wintering. 

We  have  accepted  this  assertion  as  logically 
correct,  and  have  managed  our  bees  ac- 
cordingly. 

Fall  Dividing  Condemned. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  bee 
journals  a  prominent  beekeeper  tells  of  his 
plan  of  making  increase  in  September,  by  di- 
viding his  colonies,  I  suppose.  According  to 
my  experience  that  is  the  greatest  mistake  a 
beekeeper  can  make,  if  good  wintering  and  a 
large  honey  crop  are  the  objects.  In  this 
locality  it  would  be  much  more  profitable  to 
winter  a  colony  full  strength  and  divide  it 
in  the  spring  early  enough  to  nip  all  swarm- 
ing notions  in  the  bud.  When  treated  in  this 
way  it  will  produce  at  least  twice  as  much 
surplus  honey  as  the  combined  effort  of  both 
fewarms  made  in  September.  Besides,  we 
have  fewer  colonies  to  winter.  Dividing  a 
colony  in  September  cuts  its  stock  of  young 
bees  in  halves.  Having  little  chance  to  re- 
cuperate before  winter  sets  in,  both  halves 
are  liable  to  come  out  only  half -strength  in 
the  spring.  The  theory  of  this  plan  seems  to 
run  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  advice 
first    given. 

Which  are  we  to  follow! 
Fall  Uniting. 

Bees  in  a  locality  that  is  favore<l  with  a 
fall  honey  flow  will  generally  produce  plenty 
of  young  bees  to  go  into  winter  safely.  If 
the'  honey  flow  extends  all  thru  the  latter 
part  of  September,  we  should  find  hatching 
brood  in  October.  If  we  don 't,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  queen,  and  the  sooner  she  is  re- 
placed by   a  new  one  the   better. 

But  to  replace  a  queen  in  October  is  for 
various  reasons  not  always  practical.  In 
such  eases  I  resort  to  doubling  up.  Every 
colony  that  fails  to  come  up  to  the  standard 
mark  of  populousness  for  profitable  winter- 
ing is  united  with  a  similar  one  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  I  make  my  selections  for  this 
purpose    during    the    forepart    of    October. 


(1)  Weak  colony  witii  (2)  Weak  colony,  citlicr 
queen  ar.d  .sufficient-  with  or  without  nueen, 
stores  for  itself  and  weak  to  he  united  by  i)lacint; 
colony    (2)    to   be.  united     above   colony    (1). 

with  it. 
Those  colonies  that  fill  five  spaces  or  more  on 
a  cool  morning,  when  closely  clustered,  are 
considered   safe   for   wintering.      Those   that 
occupy  four  spaces  or  less  are  doubled  up. 


queen-excluder  1  rtwecn. 


At  ti)e  same  time 
that  I  make 
these  selections  I 
prepare  the  hives 
for  the  final 
uniting  opera- 
tion by  unhook- 
ing or  otherwise 
loosening  the 
bottom -boards  of 
such  hives  .as  a^'e  {■o  be  ])laced  on  top,  and 
providing  the  colonies  intended  for  lower 
stories  with  winter  stores  sufficient  for  both 
colonies.  This  is  the  proper  time  for  supply- 
ing any  shortage  of  stores  as  later,  when  one 
hive  is  placed  on  top  of  the  other,  the  bees 
should  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible. 

Any  queens  that  are  known  to  be  in  any 
way  deficient  are  removed  before  their  colo- 
nies are  united,  and 
they  are  the  ones  that 
take  the  upper  place. 
If  I  have  no  choice  in 
queens,  I  pay  no  at- 
tention to  them  — 
simply  set  the  hives 
one  on  top  of  the  oth- 
er and  let  them  fight 
it  out  on  their  own 
battleground.  I  do 
this  uniting  on  a  cool 
day  when  the  bees 
are  closely  clustered. 
Thus  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  using  a  newspaper  which  is  always 
a  hindrance  to  good  rapid  work.  The  cool 
temperature  seems  to  fulfill  the  juission  of 
the  newspaper,  as  the  bees  are  disturbed  but 
little  and  get  acquainted  only  gradually. 
Having  everything  ready  for  the  operation, 
it  is  done  so  s"moothly  that  the  bees  hardly 
know  anything  has  happened;  and  before 
Ihey  spread  out  again,  which  may  take  sev- 
c-ral  days,  the  two  colonies  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  another  that  they  '.luite 
without  any  trouble. 

This  has  reference  to  the  two  colonies  of 
which  the  upper  one  is  queenless.  If  both 
have  queens,  they  are  not  likely  to  unite 
without  assistance.  Therefore  a  little  dif- 
ferent management  is  necessary.  After  they 
have  b(>en  sitting  in  pairs  (one  on  top  of  the 
other)  for  a  number  of  days,  they  are  made 
to  unite  the  first  time  the  weather  is  favor- 
able for  handling  bees.  Beginning  on  the 
opposite  side  from  where  the  lower  colony  is 
clustered,  the  bees  from  one  comb  after  an- 
other are  swept  off  into  the  frames  below, 
and  having  no  alternative  they  readily  ac- 
cept as  their  liome  the  empty  spaces  between 
the  combs  below.  AVlien  all  combs  are  thus 
taken  care  of,  the  empty  hive-body  is  taken 
off  and  the  hive  with  its  two  sets  of  inmates 
covered  up.  This  operation  may  require  a 
little  smoke,  both  to  make  the  upper  bees 
retreat  more  readily  down  below  and  to  keep 
the  lower  (tnes  from  coming  up. 

Fall  and  Spring  Uniting  Differ. 
While  it  is  an  advantage  to  have  strong 
colonies  in  the  fall,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the 
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.spring-.  Don)  liny  up  weak  colonies  at  this 
time,  altho  in  principle  the  same  as  when 
(lone  in  the  fall,  its  immediate  purpose  is 
somewhat  different.  In  the  fall  we  prepare 
our  bees  for  good  wintering,  while  in  the 
spring  our  aim  is  to  prepare  them  for  gath- 
ering our  surplus  honey  crop.  Having  no 
need  of  taking  the  winter-store  problem  into 
consideration  at  this  time,  the  mechanical 
execution  of  the  operation  is  also  nuinaged 
ill  a  little  different,  way. 

Spring  Uniting  of  Weak  Colonies. 
All  colonies  set  aside  for  this  purpose  are 
crowded   by    division-boards   onto    the   least 
number  of  combs  thev  can  well  cover.     This 


Colonies  a  and  b  in  tlie 
same  hive,  separated  by 
an  ordinarj  division- 
board  D  B,  which  i.s  re- 
mo^  ed     in     a     few     davs. 


Colonies    a    and    b    crowded    onto    as    few    frames    as 

possible, 
is  (lone  several  days  before  they  are  to  be 
united  that  they  may  have  a  chance  to 
congregate  again  on  the  reduced  number  of 
combs.  When  ready  for  the  operation 
(which  may  be  on  some  cool  day,  the  same  as 
in  the  fall)  one  colo- 
ny after  another  is 
hung  into  the  hive  of 
its  intended  partner 
into  the  space  va- 
cated by  the  reduc- 
tion of  its  combs  un- 
til all  are  treated  in 
like  manner.  After 
a  few  days  the  divi- 
sion-board is  removed 
and  the  hive  other- 
wise arranged  as  may 
seem  necessary  for 
future  super  work. 
Having  been  connected  over  the  tops  and 
under  the  frames  and  compelled  to  use  the 
same  entrance,  they  have  gradually  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  to  unite  in  peace  and 
harmony.  If  the  doubled-up  colony  should 
still  be  too  weak  to  promise  any  surplus 
returns,  the  same  operation  may  be  repeated 
a  second  or  even  a  third  time.  Better  have 
one  good  colony  than  a  dozen  poor  ones. 
Spring  Uniting  of  Medium  Colonies. 
Occasionally  one  has  a  few  medium  colo- 
nies, too  strong  to  be  treated  as  the  above 
and  yet  too  weak  to  produce  much  surplus 
honey.  Such  colonies  are  too  promising  for 
one  to  lose  their  use  entirely  for  the  season 
and  may  be  made  to  produce  a  fair  yield  by 
hanging  two  of  them  into  a  10-frame  hive 
with  a  tight-fitting  division-board  between, 
this  honey-board  being  left  thruout  the  en- 
tire season.  Each  colony  should  have  its  own 
l)assageway    to   its    resju'ctive   corner   of   the 


Iront  entraiUH'  at  which  corni'i'  it  was  pro- 
\  iously  (while  still  in  its  original  hive) 
trained  to  enter.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
such  colonies  sitting  Vjeside  one  another  for 


Two  medium  colonies,  a  and  b,  each  crowded  onto 
a  few  frames  and  left  a  few  days.  Notice  the  en- 
trances d  and  e  at  opposite  corners  of  the  respec- 
tive hives.  The.  two  colonies  should  be  placed  be- 
side each  othgr  a  few  days  before  uniting. 

a  time  before  they  are  placed  in  one  hive. 
This  arrangement  for  medium  colonies  keeps 
the  queens  separate  while  the  bees  have  free 
communication  in  the  supers,  the  latter  be- 
ing   managed    like    all    others    in    one-queen 


The  two  medium  colo- 
niss  are  next,  placed 
in  the  same  hive,  sep- 
arated by  a  tigh,t-fit- 
tinsT  division  -  board 

(D  B).  each  having  its 
own  entrance,  d  and  e, 
respectively.  The  di- 
vision-board is  left  on 
the    entire    season. 


Colonies  a  and  b  in 
the  liiwer  story,  sep- 
arated by  a  tight- 
fittint  division.- 
board.  Above  thi.s 
queen  -  e.xchider  D 
and  super.  Thus 
there  are  two  queens 
in    the    lower    storv. 


colonies.  We  have  two  queens  in  one  hive 
and  practically  two  queens  in  one  colony. 
Above  the  excluder,  it  is  actually  in  one 
Lolony.  I  ha\e  run  such  for  comb  honey 
without  the  excluder  with  fairly  good  re- 
sults, but  they  will  do  better  wlien  run  for 
extracted. 

La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

[At  first  thought  it  might  seem  tliai  in  ti'c 
spring  uniting  of  medium  colonies,  the  two 
queens  being  compelled  to  occupy  the  same 
story,  would  perhaps  be  rather  crowded  for 
loom.  (In  the  above  drawings  we  have  rep- 
resented 10-frame  standard  hives  instead  of 
the  eight  Jumbo  frames  which  we  under- 
stand Air.  Greiner  uses,  but  in  either  case 
the  square  inches  of  comb  w^ould  be  about 
the  same.)  If  four  or  five  combs  should  not 
]i)-ove  a  large  enough  brood-chamber  for 
either  colony,  doubtless  sufficient  room  could 
be  given  and  the  bees  kept  contented  by  ex- 
changing some  of  the  frames  of  brood  with 
those  above.  Later,  if  the  colonies  should 
become  large  enough  to  warrant  it.  they 
(ould  be  placed  in  sejiarate  hives. — Eiiitor.] 
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NOT  ALL  ITALIAN  QUEENS  GOOD 

Eternal  Vigilance  Necessary.    Where- 
in   Some    ^een-breeders   Fail.      oA 
Show-down  of  '^est  Strains. 

By  Earl  C.  Walker 


WHILE  most 
beekeepers 
recognize 
the  fact  that 
there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  bees 
and  consider 
the  Italians  su- 
perior to  other 
races,  yet  I  feel 

safe  in  saying  that  most  apiarists  do  not 
recognize  the  fact  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  Italians  of  different  strains,  and 
hence  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  selection 
in  breeding  or  in  purchasing  queens  for  re- 
queening.  It  is  common  practice  for  many 
beekeepers  to  save  queen  cells  with  no  re- 
gard to  the  merits  of  the  stock  from  which 
they  are  taken.  And,  in  buying  queens,  they 
order  from  the  breeder  who  sells  the  cheap- 
est, or  perhaps  from  a  breeder  who  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  good  stock  and  they  are  satisfied 
that  such  stock  is  as  good  as  any.  Such 
beekeepers  are  apt  to  consider  it  too  much 
trouble  to  keep  a  record  of  their  colonies  and 
of  the  pedigree  of  their  queens. 
Stocks  That  Deteriorate, 
While  I  regret  to  say  it,  I  am  convinced 
that  some  commercial  queen-breeders  either 
pay  no  attention  to  the  selection  or  have 
thru  years  of  line-breeding  or  inbreeding  al- 
lowed their  original  stock  which  gave  them 
their  reputation  as  breeders  to  deteriorate. 
I  have  in  mind  one  breeder  who  is  reputed 
to  have  very  superior  stock  and  from  whom 
I  have  purchased  queens  off  and  on  for  the 
last  25  years.  The  stock  originally  was, 
without  doubt,  most  excellent,  but  the  queens 
received  during  the  last  few  years  have  prov- 
ed poor  indeed  and  in  my  opinion  are  de- 
genvirates.  This  conclusion  is  drawn  from 
my  own  observations  as  well  as  from  re- 
ports from  other  beekeepers  who  have  re- 
cently tried  this  same  stock.  Now  this  breed- 
er is  honest  and  really  thinks  he  is  offering 
high -class  stock  as  he  formerly  did,  but  he 
has,  I  believe,  practiced  inbreeding  so  long 
that  his  stock  has  degenerated  and  he  is  de- 
pending on  his  past  reputation  as  a  queen- 
breeder. 

I  believe  however  that  most  queen-breed- 
ers by  careful  selection  are  constantly  improv- 
ing their  stock,  but  what  is  needed  is  a  gen- 
eral awakening  among  the  rank  and  file  of 
beekeepers  to  the  importance  of  selection 
and  improvement  of  their  own  stock.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  per- 
formance of  each  colony  and  a  record  of  the 
pedigree  of  each  queen  and  then  breeding 
from  the  best.  Likewise  careful  attention 
must  be  paid  to  rearing  drones  from  stock 
that  has  been  thoroly  tested.  Every  bee- 
keeper who  is  striving  for  stock  improve- 
ment, should  read  in  the  August,  1916,  num- 
ber of  the  American  Bee  Journal,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  article  on  this  subject  of  drone  se- 
lection, in  which  is  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  rearing  good  drones  for  breeding. 
Contrary  to  general  practice  and  belief  it  is 
conclusively  shown  that  there  is  more  to  the 


problem  than 
simply  rearing 
drones  from  a 
queen  whose 
workers  have  a 
record  as  honey- 
gatherers.  Such 
workers  depend 
for  their  charac- 
ter not  only  upon 
the  queen  but  also  upon  the  drone  with 
which  the  queen  was  mated.  In  other  words 
these  workers  have  the  composite  character 
of  their  mother  and  their  father,  that  is  the 
drone  with  which  the  mother  mated.  But 
the  drones  of  this  same  queen,  since  they 
sjjring  from  unimpregnated  eggs,  are  not 
influenced  by  the  mating  of  their  mother. 
These  drones  are  sons  of  their  mother  alone 
and  depend  for  their  character  entirely  upon 
her  own  blood  without  regard  to  her  mating. 
Now  since  this  queen  is  the  product  of  the 
combined  blood  of  her  mother  and  father, 
slie  transmits  to  her  sons  the  character  of  her 
dual  parentage.  In  other  words  a  drone  gets 
its  character  from  its  grandparents.  Hence 
it  is  clear  that  in  choosing  drones  for  breed- 
ing, we  must  estimate  their  value  not  by 
their  mother  or  her  colony  of  workers  but 
must  know  the  record  of  their  grandmother 
and  her  colony. 

I  conducted  the  following  experiment 
which  to  me  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
blood  tells.  In  1914  queens  were  purchased 
from  three  prominent  queen-breeders  in  this 
country  and  also  from  one  breeder  in  Italy, 
so  that  four  distinct  strains  of  Italians  were 
used.  During  the  first  season  the  best  queen 
of  each  strain  was  selected  to  be  used  the 
following  season  (1915)  as  a  breeder.  From 
each  of  these  breeders,  daughters  were  rais- 
ed and  mated  with  the  best  drones  of  my 
own  stock.  That  is,  an  abundance  of  select 
drones  were  raised  with  a  view  of  mating 
them  with  these  queens.  Ten  of  the  best 
queens  of  each  of  these  strains  were  used  to 
head  the  colonies.  This  last  season  a  care- 
ful record  of  each  of  these  colonies  was  kept 
and  the  difference  in  pounds  of  honey  stor- 
ed by  each  strain  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  "bees  is  bees." 
All  these  colonies  were  kept  in  the  same 
yard  and  all  were  managed  in  the  same  way 
and  given  an  equal  chance.  Extracted  and 
bulk  comb  honey  were  produced  by  all  but 
two  colonies  which  were  run  for  comb  honey. 
In  setting  forth  the  results,  the  three  do- 
mestic strains  of  Italians  are  designated  as 
A,  B,  and  C,  while  the  imported  strain  is  des- 
ignated by  the  letter  I. 

Strain  A.  Produced  an  average  yield  of 
122  lbs.  per  colony.  All  were  run  for  ex- 
tracted except  one  which  produced  97  sec- 
tions of  fancy  comb.  The  best  individual 
colony  yield  was  191  lbs.  extracted,  the  low- 
est 90  lbs.  extracted. 

Strain  B.  All  run  for  extracted.  Average 
yield  86  lbs.  Best  individual  colony  yield 
134  lbs,  lowest  55  lbs. 

Strain  C.    All  run  for  extracted.    Average 
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yield  58  lbs.     Best  imlividual  yield  93  lbs., 
lowest  35  lbs. 

Strain  I.  Imported.  All  run  for  extracted 
except  one.  Average  95  lbs.  Best  individual 
yield  152  lbs,,  lowest  39  lbs.  The  comb- 
honey  colony  gave  87  sections. 

The  best  domestic  strain  A  with  an  aver- 
age yield  of  122  lbs.  contrasts  strongly  with 
Strain  C,  also  domestic,  with  its  average  of 
only  58  lbs.;  and  as  this  latter  strain  C  was 
bred  from  stock  secured  from  the  breeder  re- 
ferred to  above  as  selling  degenerate  stock, 
it  seems  that  my  conclusion  that  such  stock 
has  deteriorated  is  well  founded,  for  this 
stock  once  had  the  reputation  of  being  su- 
perior as  a  honey-gathering  strain  and  is  still 
advertised  as  such.  The  leather-colored  im- 
ported stock  ranked  next  to  the  best  domestic 
strain  but  fell  short  an  average  of  27  lbs. 
per  colony,  which  if  figured  at  8c  made  a 
difference  of  $2.16  per  colony — more  than  the 
price  of  two  good  queens.  The  poorest  do- 
mestic strain  tested  fell  short  of  the  best  an 
average  of  64  lbs.  per  colony,  which  in  mon- 
ey meant  a  difference  of  $5.12  per  colony. 

Now  doesn't  it  pay  to  keep  records'?  Isn't 
it  worth  the  trouble  to  know  what  your 
stock  is?  Won't  it  pay  to  breed  from  the 
best;  or,  if  you  buy  all  your  queens,  is  it  not 
well  to  know  by  actual  test  the  most  desira- 
ble stock  to  purchase?  Isn't  there  a  vast 
difference  in  the  strains  of  bees?  Whether 
you  raise  your  own  queens  or  buy  them,  se- 
lection is  important  and  you  must  keep  ever- 
lastingly at  it. 

What  percentage  of  the  readers  of  this 
and  other  bee  journals  practice  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  management  and  use  the 
best  appliances  obtainable  and  yet  pay  little 
attention  to  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
the  best  stock?  Should  not  more  emphasis 
be  given  this  subject? 

A  Honey-Producing  Contest. 

Why  not  have  a  honey-producing  contest 
similar  to  the  egg-laying  contests  conducted 
annually  by  poultry  breeders?  Appoint  some 
fair-minded  honey-producer  whose  locality 
will  support  say  200  or  more  colonies  Ln  one 
apiary  and  invite  queen-breeders  to  enter  a 
contest  such  as  suggested,  each  breeder  to 
send   free    to    said   apiarist    say   ten    queens 


for  competition  in  huney-producing.  The 
lioney-producer  should  handle  all  colonies  in 
tlio  same  way  and  keej)  an  accurate  record 
of  the  yield  of  each  colony.  Would  not  a 
report  of  the  performance  of  the  bees  of  the 
different  strains  competing  be  of  interest 
and  value  both  to  the  breeders  themselves 
and  to  the  beekeeping  fraternity  in  general? 
Why  not  make  this  an  annual  event? 

The  honey-producer  conducting  the  con- 
test should  bo  impartial  and  should  not  him- 
self be  interested  in  breeding  queens  for 
sale.  To  eliminate  any  suspicion  of  partial- 
ity, it  could  be  arranged  so  that  the  one  con- 
ducing the  contest  would  not  know  from 
what  breeders  the  various  strains  of  bees 
came.  The  queens  from  the  breeders  com- 
peting could  be  forwarded  thru  some  disin- 
terested party  of  recognized  integrity  who 
could  designate  the  various  strains  lay  fic- 
titious names  or  numbers  or  letters. 

A  prize  might  be  offered  to  the  breeder 
winning  the  contest,  altho  it  would  seem 
that  any  breeder  w^ould  be  glad  to  enter 
without  other  reward  than  the  advertising 
he  would  get  out  of  winning  such  a  com- 
petition. The  honey-producer's  reward  would 
be  the  ownership  of  the  queens  entered. 

Now  my  only  objection  to  contests  of  this 
kind  is  the  chance  of  unfairness.  Could  such 
a  competition  as  suggested  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  absolutely  fair 
and  void  of  any  suspicion  of  partiality?  If 
so  why  not  have  iti  Would  queen-breeders 
sanction  and  support  such  a  competition  and 
would  they  be  willing  to  have  the  results 
published?  It  might  be  well  to  publish  the 
names  of  the  three  breeders  whose  bees  made 
the  best  record  and  simply  tabulate  the  re- 
sult of  the  other  strains  by  letter  without 
giving  the  names  of  their  breeders. 

I  am  not  breeding  queens  for  sale,  but  for 
the  last  26  years  I  have  been  interested  in 
bees  and  their  improvement.  The  test  of  the 
four  strains  as  reported  was  made  with  the 
direct  object  of  ascertaining  their  relative 
merits  so  that  we  might  select  the  best  to 
cross  with  our  own  stock,  which  has  been 
improved  by  selection  for  a  number  of  years. 
Earl  C.  Walker. 
New  Albanv,  Ind. 


IMPORTANCE   OF    MAY   WORK 

Between  Neglect  and  First-class  Care 
at  this  Time  Lies  the  Possibility  of 
Getting  a  Half  or  a  wo  per  cent  Crop 

By  the  Editor 


EVERY  so 
often,  when 
our  con- 
sciences become 
too  actiA-e,  wo 
sav  to  ourselves, 
"After  all,  the 
war  must  bo 
fought  in  two 
places."       Well, 

our  boys  are  fighting  it  out  in  one  place  and       of  which  we  are  capable 
no  bluffing  about  it.     How  many  of  us  hon-  Unless  our  actions  are 

ey-produeers    can    say    as    mucli?      Are    we       the  month  of  May  this 
doing  our  work  in  tlio  same  humdrum  fash-       thoughtful,   thoro   work 


ion  wo  have  in 
years  past,  or  is 
our  every  plan 
and  every  bit  of 
work  with  the 
bees  actuated  by 
a  definite  vital 
j)urpose  to  pro- 
duce  every 
pound  of  honey 
? 

to  belie  our  words, 
year  will  see  more 
done   in  the  apiary 
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than  ever  before;  for,  in  many  instances 
this  is  the  month  which  will  determine 
whether  we  shall  obtain  a  50  or  a  100  per 
ceiit  crop. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  honey  now  our 
hives  sliovihl  be  overflowing  with  bees.  The 
amount  actually  present  will  depend  entirely 
upon  our  manipulations  begun  some  six  or 
eight   weeks    previously. 

Give  More  Stores  Than  Needed. 

Thruout  the  entire  month,  and  until  the 
honey  flow,  the  colonies  should  be  kept  sup- 
plied with  plenty  of  stores.  At  all  times 
there  should  be  at  least  from  three  to  six 
pounds  of  honey  in  the  hive — more  if  pos- 
sible; for  during  spring  breeding  great  quan- 
tities of  stores  are  needed,  full  colonies 
some  times  needing  three  or  more  pounds 
each  week.  It  is  the  stores  in  excess  of  their 
actual  needs  that  stimulate  the  bees  to  in- 
creased brood-rearing.  Therefore  close 
watch  should  be  kept  in  order  that  the  stores 
may  not  run  low  and  thus  curtail  brood- 
rearing. 

If  some  colonies  are  short  of  honey,  it  is 
generally  possible  to  find  others  in  the 
apiary  which  can  easily  spare  a  few  combs, 
and  stores  may  thus  be  equalized.  Otherwise 
it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  syrup  or  candy, 
which  may  be  placed  immediately  over  the 
brood-chamber  and  covered  snugl3^ 

Feeding  Just  Before  Honey  Flow. 

If  it  should  happen  that  the  bees  must  be 
fed  syrup  or  candy  a  week  or  so  before  the 
honey  flow  and  after  the  supers  are  put  on, 
it  is  preferable  to  feed  candy;  for  as  soon 
as  the  flowers  begin  yielding  nectar,  the 
bees  will  desert  the  candy.  In  case  of 
syrup  many  would  continue  taking  the  syrup 
and  neglect  the  nectar  in  the  fields.  On>- 
need  have  no  fear  that  the  bees  will  store 
the  candy  in  the  supers;  for,  as  fast  as 
taken,  it  will  be  used  in  brood-rearing.  To 
feed  candy  when  the  supers  are  on,  just  pre- 
ceding the  honey  flow,  the  feed  may  be 
placed  on  the  bottom-board  at  the  back  of 
the  hive;  or,  if  desired,  it  may  be  put  in- 
side of  a  two-inch  rim  inserted  between  the 
two  stories.  Since  bees  are  more  liable  to 
rob  during  the  spring,  the  hives  should  not 
be  open  for  any  length  of  time.  The  en- 
trances should  be  left  contracted,  and  the 
feeding  done  toward  night  unless  candy  is 
given  above  the  brood-chamber,  when  no 
special  precautions  need  be  taken. 

Clipping  and  Re-queening. 

Unless  the  laying  queens  have  already 
been  clipped,  the  work  should  be  done  dur- 
ing apple-blossom,  while  tihe  weather  is 
warm  and  some  honey  coming  in.  (See  page 
305.)  Good  queens  usually  begin  laying  to- 
ward the  center  of  a  comb  and  gradually 
work  outward,  leaving  the  eggs  placed  regu- 
larly, one  in  each  cell,  and  almost  no  cells 
skipped.  If  an  undersized  queen  with  short 
abdomen  is  found,  and  the  eggs  are  irregu- 
larly placed,  such  a  queen  is  defective  and 
should  be  replaced  by  a  queen-cell  from  an- 
other colony  or  by  a  queen  purchased  from 


a  breeder.  In  case  a  queen  is  sent  for,  the 
defective  queen  should  not  be  removed  until 
the  arrival  of  the  new  one.  Eather  than 
await  the  arrival  of  another  queen,  some 
would  prefer  to  kill  the  undesirable  queen 
and  in  a  couple  of  days  unite  with  an  under 
sized  colony.  This  may  be  done  toward 
night  by  placing  the  queenless  colony  with 
some  brood  over  the  queen-excluder  and  the 
queen-right  colony  to  be  united,  or  they 
may  be  united  by  the  newspaper  plan,  or  by 
contracting  each  colony  to  five  combs  and 
then  placing  in  one  hive  by  alternating  the 
combs  with  adhering  bees.  When  uniting 
colonies  that  are  far  apart,  they  should  be 
gradually  moved  a  few  feet  each  day  until 
they  stand  side  by  side,  facing  in  the  same 
direction. 

Expanding  and  Removing  Packing. 

Those  brood-nests  that  were  contracted 
last  fall  should  be  expanded  as  soon  as  the 
colonies  become  strong  enough  to  cover  more 
frames.  As  these  combs  are  added,  they 
should  be  placed  at  the  sides  in  order  not 
to  divide  the  brood-nest.  When  expanding,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the  side 
packing  which  fills  the  space  made  by  re- 
n.oval  of  the  combs  last  fall — all  such  pack- 
ing niav  be  removed  if  double-walled  hives 
are  used.  It  does  not  pay  to  be  in  too  big  a 
hurry  about  removing  the  top  packing.  In 
the  northern  states,  probably  the  middle  of 
May  will  be  soon  enough,  and  some  seasons 
it  may  be  well  to  leave  it  on  until  the  first 
of  June.  Weak  colonies  that  are  in  danger 
of  being  robbed  or  of  having  their  brood 
chilled  should  have  contracted  entrances; 
but  strong  colonies  may  be  given  a  full  en- 
trance a  few  weeks  before  the  honey  flow. 

Equalizing  Brood — When  and  How. 

The  inexperienced  should  be  cautious  not 
to  equalize  the  brood  too  early  in  the  season 
nor  to  give  a  colony  more  brood  than  it  can 
care  for.  Every  good  comb  of  brood  that 
becomes  chilled  means  the  loss  of  about 
a  pound  of  bees  that  would  have  been  at 
their  best  during  the  honey  flow.  However, 
as  soon  as  the  colonies  have  from  five  to 
eight  frames  of  brood,  it  will  be  safe  to  take 
a  comb  or  two  of  sealed  (and  preferably 
hatching)  brood  from  the  strongest  and 
give  two  broods  to  each  of  the  medium  colo- 
nies, and  one  brood  to  those  a  little  weaker. 
No  colony  should  be  given  more  brood  than 
it  can  certainly  keep  warm.  After  the 
brood  has  hatched,  the  process  may  be  re- 
peated if  necessary.  This  "equalizing  of 
brood"  should  not  be  confused  with 
' '  spreading  of  brood, ' '  by  which  plan  empty 
combs  are  inserted  in  the  middle  of  the 
brood-nest.  In  regard  to  the  latter  plan  we 
have  already  given  a  word  of  warning. 

In  order  to  equalize  the  brood  without 
danger  of  chilling  it,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  the  cluster  has  somewhat  the 
form  of  an  irregular  bali,  often  egg-shaped; 
and  since  the  cluster  is  arranged  so  as  to 
cover  the  entire  brood,  the  brood  itself  has 
n.ore    or    less    the    same    form.      Therefore 
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when  looking  stiaiglit  down  into  the  top  of 
the  hive,  a  cross-section  of  tlie  brood-cham- 
ber would  show  the  brood  arranged  in  tiie 
frames  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  circle  oi- 
ellijise,  as  in  diagrams  1,  2,  and  3. 

When  equalizing,  sealed  or  hatching  brood 
is  preferred;  and  at  this  time  of  the  season 
such  combs  are  apt  to  be  found  near  the 
center  of  the  ball  or  sphere,  and  therefore 
contain  the  largest  patches  of  the  brood, 
some  extending  perhaps  11  inches  in  the 
longest  diameter.  Such  a  comb  might  safeh 
be  inserted  in  a  brood-nest  beside  patches  of 
brood  of  about  the  same  diameter,  or  even 
at  the  center  of  such  a  brood-nest  as  shown 
in    Fig.   2;   but   to   insert  it  Lii   a   brood-nest 
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The  above  figures  represent  horizontal  cross-sections 
of  l»rood-chambers,  the  shaded  portions  showing  the 
location  of  the  brood  in  the  frames.  In  figiures  1, 
2,  and  3,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cross-sections  of 
brood  have  more  or  less  the  outline  of  circles.  The 
longest  diameters  O'f  the  patches  of  brood  a,  b,  c, 
d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  i,  j,  anid  k  are  3,  7,  9,  2,  6,  9,  10, 
11,  2,  iVz,  and  6  inches  respectively.  If  it  is 
desired  to  equalize  the  brood  of  the  brood-chambers 
1  and  3,  brood  h  should  not  be  inserted  between  k 
and  k,  which  would  give  such  a  brood-chamber  as 
that  represented  in  4,  which  is  not  circular  in  out- 
line. Instead  of  this  the  third  hive  2  should  be 
opei.ed,  h  exchanged  with  c,  and  c  inserted  between 

k  and  k. 
similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  3  would  be 
quite  foolhardy,  as  it  would  result  in  the 
bees  spreading  out  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
cause  the  chilling  of  patches  (i)  and  (i)  or 
the  outer  parts  of  (h).  In  such  a  case  it 
Avould  therefore  be  a  good  plan  to  go  to  a 
third  hive  and  exchange  frame  (h)  with 
frame  (c)  and  then  place  frame  (c)  between 
flames  (k)  and  (k),  at  the  same  time  re- 
moving one  of  the  outside  broodless  frames 
if  necessary. 

Cutting  Out  Drone  Comb. 
During  the  fruit-bloom,  after  tlie  bees 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition,  queens 
clipped,  colonies  strong,  stores  and  brood 
equalized,  and  brood-chamber  expanded, 
there  is  still  a  very  profitable  piece  of  work 
that  one  can  hardly  afford  to  omit.  In  the 
lower  corners  of  the  brood-frames,  along  the 
bottom-bar,  and  at  vai'ious  other  parts  of  the 
combs,  will  be  found  patches  of  drone-comb. 


This  excess  of  drones  should  on  no  account 
be  tolerated  (during  the  present  year  esi)e- 
ciiilly),  and  the  warm  spring  days  of  apple- 
bloom  is  the  ideal  time  for  cutting  it  out 
and  replacing  with  worker  brood. 

After  cutting  out  the  undesirable  comb, 
that  from  which  portions  have  been  cut, 
shoidd  be  used  as  a  pattern  and  placed  over 
the  worker  comb  which  is  to  be  used  for 
patches.  With  a  knife  the  shape  of  holes 
may  be  marked  on  the  under  comb.  Then 
removing  the  upper  comb  the  pieces  may  be 
cut  out,  after  which  they  are  inserted  in 
the  comb  to  be  patched.  If  they  are  small 
and  fit  in  tightly,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  fasten  them.  Otherwise  they  can  be 
held  securely  by  means  of  wires  wrapped 
around  the  frames,  or  if  honey  is  coming 
in,  the  patches  may  be  tied  in  with  strings 
which  will  be  removed  by  the  bees  as  soon 
as  they  have  attached  the  patches  to  the  rest 
of  the  comb. 

Giving  Room  Below  and  Above. 

To  move  brood  above  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son would  be  attended  with  danger  of  chill- 
ing the  brood,  since  so  much  of  the  heat  of 
the  lower  story  would  rise  to  the  upper  one. 
But  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  opening 
of  the  main  honey  flow,  if  the  strongest  colo- 
nies become  crowded  with  brood  and  bees 
and  little  particles  of  new  wax  appear  along 
the  tops  of  the  combs,  a  super  should  be 
given  immediately  above  the  lower  story; 
and  if  the  crowded  condition  seems  to  war- 
rant it,  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  one  or 
two  frames  of  eggs  and  larvae  in  the  upper 
story,  replacing  with  frames  of  empty  combs 
or  foundation.  If  the  latter  is  used,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  feed  syrup  in  order  to 
get  the  foundation  drawn  out.  When  some 
brood  is  thus  kept  in  the  second  story,  the 
bees  become  so  accustomed  to  occupying  the 
second  story  that  when  the  honey  flow  comes 
they  start  to  work  in  the  super  with  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  A  week  or  so  after  the 
opening  of  the  honey  flow,  a  queen-excluder 
should  be  placed  between  the  two  stories 
and  the  queen  placed  below. 

Increase — Prevented  or  Made. 

By  tearing  down  queen-cells  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  placing  a  few  brood,  or  all  but 
one,  above,  and  filling  the  remaindeTr  of  the 
lower  story  with  drawn  combs,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  possible^  to  prevent  all  increase  dur- 
ing this  month.  Or,  if  increase  is  desired, 
the  above  j^lan  may  be  used,  only  inserting 
a  queen-excluder  between  the  two  stories  and 
tearing  down  all  capped  cells.  About  eight 
days  later  the  upper  story  may  be  moved  to 
a  new  location  and  its  entrance  contracted  to 
prevent  the  brood  from  chilling. 

If  these  suggestions  are  conscientiously 
carried  out  in  the  northern  states  to  which 
they  apply,  we  believe  that  each  beekeeper 
will  be  richly  repaid  for  the  extra  time  and 
trouble  expended,  and  that  many  tons  of 
honey  will  be  added  to  our  annual  output. 

Well,  how  about  it?  Of  what  does  our 
jiatriotism  consist — of  words  or  deeds? 
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FROM   THE    FIELD    OF   EXPERIENCE 


CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


He    Carefully  Tells  an  Inquirer  About    Producing 
Extracted  Honey 

"The  tide  in  beekeeping  seems  to  be 
changing  from  that  of  section  to  extracted 
honey.  Be  kind  enough  to  give  us  some- 
thing in  the  May  number  of  Gleanings 
about  working  for  extracted  honey,  so  that 
even  the  novice  can  make  a  success  of  it." 

The  work  in  early  spring  is  little  if  any 
different  when  working  for  extracted  honey 
than  for  section.  All  hives  should  be  kept 
as  tight  as  possible  to  economize  the  heat 
generated  by  the  bees.  Then  each  colony 
should  have  stores  enough  to  last  the  colony 
without  scrimping  till  the  first  flowers  yield 
nectar.  This  last  is  where  many  beekeepers 
' '  fall  down. ' '  Fifteen  to  20  pounds  is  none 
too  much  to  allow  from  the  time  of  the 
.'irst  flight  in  March  or  April  to  the  time 
of  fruit  bloom,  as  rapid  brood-rearing  calls 
for  much  honey. 

With  apple  bloom,  all  fairly  populous  colo- 
nies should  have  a  queen-excluder  j^ut  on  the 
hive,  and  on  this  a  hive  of  combs.  If  these 
combs  contain  ]0  to  15  pounds  of  stores,  so 
much  the  better,  for,  should  this  bloom  fail 
to  give  the  bees  more  than  a  living  (as  is 
often  the  case),  the  honey  given  will  carry 
them  over  in  good  condition  till  the  clover 
bloom.  As  soon  as  the  lower  hive  is  pretty 
well  filled  with  brood,  two  combs  from  the 
same  may  bo  set  in  the  upper  one,  taking 
from  the  upper  hive  two  nearly  empty  combs 
to  replace  those  removed  from  below.  A 
week  later  three  or  four  frames  of  brood  may 
be  exchanged  in  the  same  way.  Thus  rous- 
ing colonies  may  be  obtained  by  the  time 
^he  clover  begins  to  bloom,  witnout  many  of 
the  colonics  haA'ing  any  desire  to  s^varm. 

Colonies  tl;at  have  not  yet  arrived  at  suf- 
ficient strength  to  warrant  one's  putting  a 
hive  of  combs  on  top,  may  safely  be  -inited 
at  this  season  of  the  year  by  smoking  and 
jarring  in  the  dark  of  the  evening,  and  then 
placing  one  of  the  hives  on  top  of  the  other, 
with  nothing  between.  The  smoking  and 
-arring  'cause  them  to  mark  their  location 
anew  in  the  morning.  If  one  queen  is  su- 
perior, kill  the  other;  if  not,  let  the  bees 
manage  the  matter. 

If  increase  is  wanted,  this  is  easily  made 
by  setting  off  one  of  the  upper  hives  in  which 
we  have  set  four  or  five  frames  of  brood  a 
iveek  or  two  previous,  giving  each  a  queen 
cell  nearly  ripe  about  6  P.  M.  and  doing  the 
setting  off  on  a  new  stand  in  the  twilight  of 
the  same  day. 

It  is  best  to  have  plenty  of  extracting 
combs,  and  not  let  the  bees  run  short  of 
room;  otherwise  swarming  may  be  the  re- 
sult. Queen-excluding  honey-boards  simplify 
the  necessary  work.  If  we  want  to  secure 
the  greatest  number  of  pounds,  we  can  ex- 
tract w'lien  the  liouev  in  tlie  fi-.imes  is  about 


three-fourths  capped  over,  as  it  is  usually 
ripe  enough  at  that  stage  to  extract;  but  it 
is  better  to  tier  up  and  leave  it  on  the  hives 
until  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  localities  where  there  are  two  crops  or 
more  in  a  year,  a  light-colored,  an  amber, 
and  a  dark,  with  a  dearth  between,  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  two  crops  separate,  by  re- 
moving the  light  honey  just  before  the  other 
ilow  is  beginning.  In  the  hot  weather  usual- 
ly prevailing  in  July  and  August,  honey  will 
soon  ripen  in  the  hive,  and  may  be  extracted 
when  the  combs  are  not  more  than  half  seal- 
ed over.  At  the  end  of  the  dark  or  fall  flow 
it  is  usually  cool  to  cold  weather,  and  only 
the  capped-over  combs  should  be  extracted 
unless  we  have  a  cheap  home  trade  or  can 
sell  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Sell  none  but  well-ripened  honey  of  any 
color  or  flavor  for  table  use,  if  you  would 
build  up  and  hold  a  profitable  trade.  In  this 
way  you  will  get  a  trade  that  pays.  It  is  not 
itecessavy  that  honey  be  mild  in  flavor  and 
white  in  color  to  be  good.  Many  customers 
prefer  good,  thick,  well-ripened  buckwheat 
or  goldenrod  honey  to  that  from  clover  or 
basswood.  Some  35  years  ago  an  old  aunt 
came  to  see  us  and  I  took  special  pains  to 
have  some  exceedingly  thick  basswood  ex- 
tracted honey  on  the  taVjle,  as  we  had  pro- 
nounced it  the  "very  best  ever."  I  noted 
that  she  ate  sparingly  of  it.  Presently  she 
said,  ' ''  Haven 't  you  got  some  of  that  good, 
old,  black,  buckwheat  honey?  This  white 
honey  hasn  't  got  any  taste  to  it  but  sweet. ' ' 

In  taking  honey  from  the  hives,  it  pays 
well  to  have  some  bee-escape  boards.  I  have 
tried  most  of  the  many  kinds  of  escapes  as 
they  have  been  brought  before  the  public, 
but  so  far  consider  the  Porter  the  best. 
Put  them  in  at  any  time  when  you  wish  to 
remove  an  upper  story,  and  if  there  is  no 
brood  or  queen  above  them,  the  upper  stories 
will  usually  be  practically  free  of  bees  in 
from  24  to  48  hours.  Do  not  leave  these 
boards  on  very  long  after  the  upper  stories 
have  been  removed.  Otherwise  the  bees  are 
liable  to  plaster  the  inside  of  the  escapes 
with  propolis  which  makes  the  escape  use- 
less till  the  same  is  removed. 

Extracting  from  the  brood-chamber  is  sel- 
dom necessary  or  advisable,  if  good  manage- 
ment is  used  in  supplying  upper  stories  of 
combs  before  those  already  on  are  crowde<l 
with  honey.  A  small  room  made  tight  and 
warm  by  lining  with  heavy  building-paper, 
lapping  the  pajior  well,  and  tacking  lath 
over  the  joints  makes  a  good  jdace  for  ex- 
tracting, either  in  summer  or  winter.  If  the 
weather  is  cool  or  cold,  pile  the  supers  of 
honey  on  a  scaffolding,  about  head-height 
if  possible,  and  heat  the  room  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  90  to  95  degrees  from  18  to  24  hours, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  honey 
has  bean  exposed  to  the  low  temperature.- 
Most  honcv  larelv  candies  in  the  comb,  and 
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where  the  demand  is  for  liquid  honey,  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  there  until  wanted  for 
pale  or  use.  The  5-gallon  screw-cap  tin 
cans  are  good  for  storing  in  where  it  is  to  bo 
handled  for  retail  trade.  Produce  only  a 
jiood,  well-ripened  article  and  sell  it  direct 
to  the  customer  yourself  at  a  reasonable 
price.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Marietta,  N.  Y. 


SUCCEEDS  with  COMB  FOUNDATION 


How  One  Beekeeper  Gets  Bees  to  Draw  Out  Comb 
for  Extracted  Honey  Production 

In  the  March  issue  of  Gleanings,  a  state- 
ment is  made  that  "It  is  not  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  face  the  season  running  for  extracted 
honey  without  drawn  combs, ' '  and  ' '  The 
swarming  impulse  would  be  much  greater 
when  the  bees  had  to  draw  out  sheets  of 
comb  foundation  in  the  supers  instead  of 
having   combs. ' ' 

I  wish  to  take  exception  to  both  of  those 
statements.  A  good  beekeeper  can  take 
medium  colonies  of  bees  and  by  right  man- 
agement have  at  the  opening  of  the  clover- 
flow  from  six  to  ten  frames  of  comb  foun- 
dation drawn  by  each  colony.  Also  the 
drawing  of  this  foundation  will  help  to  keep 
down  swarming. 

According  to  my  method,  as  soon  as  a  colo- 
ny gets  the  hive  well  filled  with  bees  and 
brood,  the  second  story  is  added.  Two  frames 
of  bees  and  brood  are  raised  from  the  lower 
story  into  the  top  one  and  two  full  sheets 
of  foundation  placed  in  the  lower  hive,  with 
one  or  two  frames  of  brood  between  them. 
The  two  frames  of  brood  in  the  top  hive 
should  be  together  so  there  will  be  no  dan- 
ger of  chilling  the  brood.  In  both  stories 
the  bees  that  are  taking  care  of  the  brood 
will  soon  begin  work  on  the  adjacent  foun- 
dation. In  fact,  they  will  draw  out  such 
foundation  when  they  would  not  touch  foun- 
dation in  a  super  by  itself.  If  one  wishes 
to  hurry  things,  he  can  go  thru  his  hives  in 
a  week  or  ten  days  and  raise  more  brood 
from    below,    substituting   comb   foundation. 

This  plan  keeps  the  bees  busy  and  gives 
them  a  place  to  store  their  surplus  wax,  also 
the  queen  is  cdnstantly  provided  with  plenty 
of  room  for  egg-laying,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  when  a  queen  is  busy  laying,  her  colony 
does  not  swarm. 

The  past  year  I  had  about  80  colonies  that 
I  ran  for  extracted  honey  and  they  had 
no  drawn  combs,  but  drew  all  their  extract- 
ing combs  from  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
They  averaged  a  little  over  50  pounds  to  the 
colony.  During  the  same  season,  160  colo- 
nies that  had  drawn  combs  and  did  almost 
no  drawing  of  foundation  only  averaged  a 
little  over  25  pounds  to  the  colony. 

Chapman,  Kan.  Harry  T.  Huff. 

[In    the  plan   given   above,   we   especially 


caution  the  beginner  that  when  foundation 
is  given,  there  should  be  either  a  natural  or 
an  artificial  flow  of  honey.  Otherwise  holes 
will  be  gnawed  in  the  foundation  and  these 
spaces  later  filled  with  drone-comb. — Editor.] 


GOOD  ITALIAN  STOCK  WILL  DO  IT 


Don't  Get  Scared,   Don't  Get  Worried  About  Eu- 
ropean Foul  Brood 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  read  of  the 
fears  and  lamentations  of  certain  beemen 
over  the  advent  of  European  foul  brood.  It 
reminds  me  of  the  time,  several  years  ago, 
when  the  disease  arrived  in  this  locality  and 
practically  wiped 'out  for  me  two  yards  of 
100  colonies  each.  I  surely  was  alarmed,  to 
use  a  mild  term,  for  it  looked  as  if  the  end 
was  in  sight.  Of  course,  I  tried  all  the  modes 
of  treatment  advocated  by  writers  in  the 
bee  journals,  and  many  others  of  my  own  in- 
vention. I  tried  the  McEvoy  treatment,  the 
Alexander  plan,  stacking  up  brood  over  dis- 
eased colonies,  and  dozens  of  other  plans 
with  varying  success;  but  still  for  a  number 
of  yeara  there  were  many  cases  of  the  dis- 
ease cropping  out.  I  destroyed  hundreds  of 
dollars  worth  of  brood  combs,  rendering 
them  into  wax,  and,  in  one  case  upon  the 
advice  of  an  old  beekeeper,  even  went  so  far 
as  to  attempt  to  burn  a  colony  of  bees,  but 
nevermore. 

HoAvever,  the  proverbial  cloud  had  its 
silver  lining.  The  bees  recovered  and  so 
have  I.  In  1915  there  was  not  a  single  case 
of  foul  brood  in  any  of  our  five  yards  of 
about  400  colonies,  and  in  two  of  these  yards 
there  has  been  none  for  three  years.  It 
came  about  in  this  way:  the  best  Italian 
queens  obtainable  were  carefully  tested  out 
in  comparison  with  former  stock  with  respect 
to  vitality,  prolificness,  color,  and  honey- 
gathering' qualities,  only  the  best  being  re- 
served for  breeders,  and  those  of  low  vital- 
ity discarded.  Furthermore,  it  happened  that 
in  the  various  manipulations  of  the  bees  I 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  killing  all  queens 
whose  complexion  did  not  suit  me  or  whose 
performance  was  unsatisfactory.  The  result 
seems  to  be  that  thru  a  process  of  selection 
and  by  the  elimination  of  degenerate  stock, 
a  strain  of  bees  has  been  secured  which 
is  practically  immune  to  European  foul 
brood.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  remains  of 
diseased  larva?  were  fed  directly  to  these 
bees,  they  might  again  acquire  the  infection, 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  there  is  little  or  no  danger.  In 
fact  I  would  not  hesitate  to  purchase  dis- 
eased colonies  and  bring  them  home  for 
treatment. 

Now  as  to  the  actual  treatment  of  Euro- 
pean foul  brood.  Don't  get  scared.  Don't 
worry.  Don  't  destroy  combs.  Don  't  burn 
or  kill  colonies  of  bees.    Don  't  do  that  other 
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fool  thing — burn  out  the  inside  of  your 
hives,  for  it  does  no  good  and  it  spoils  the 
hive.  Do  this:  (1)  As  fast  as  possible  work 
into  a  good  strain  of  Italian  stock,  getting 
rid  of  your  blacks:  (2)  Dispose  of  your  poor 
queens;  (3)  Examine  all  colonies  frequently 
and  do  not  permit  any  to  become  badly  af- 
fected; (4)  If  you  find  a  colony  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood,  nip  off  the  queen 's  head 
and  contract  the  hive  entrance.  In  10  days 
destroy  the  cells,  and  a  week  later  set  the 
hive  and  bees  on  top  of  another  colony,  pre- 
ferably a  strong  one  of  Italian  stock,  with  a 
sheet  of  pai>er  between  to  prevent  fighting. 
That  is  all,  the  bees  will  do  the  rest. 

Of  course,  if  your  bees  are  nearly  all  dis- 
eased, as  mine  were  once,  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  stack  them  up  and  keep  them  strong  while 
you  get  in  some  Italian  stock.  Eemember 
that  the  germs  of  this  disease  may  be  any- 
where, but  Italian  bees  of  a  good  strain  are 
not  likely  to  become  infected  unless  the 
larvse  are  fed  from  the  remains  of  diseased 
larvae,  those  that  have  died  recently;  for  it 
is  probable  that  the  decomposed  or  the  dried 
up  matter  could  not  be  so  utilized,  and  it  will 
in  most  cases  be  cleaned  out  by  the  bees 
within  a  few  days.  After  an  interval  of 
two  weeks  there  will  be  little  or  no  danger 
of  infection. 

You  cannot  get  rid  of  European  foul  brood 
by  any  known  method  and  keep  black  or  de- 
generate bees.     Don  't  try  it. 

Valparaiso,  Ind.  "         E.   S.  Miller. 


PACKAGE  BEE  EXPERIENCE 


Water    or    Liquid    Feed  Very  Necessary  for  Long 
Shipments  if  Bees  Are  to  Live 


Having  received  perhaps  more  package 
bees  at  our  Utah  and  Idaho  apiaries  during 
the  season  of  1917  than  were  handled  by  any 
other  buyer  in  the  United  States  during  the 
same  period,  our  experience  may  be  of  value 
to  those  who  are  now  preparing  bees  for  ship- 
ment in  this  manner. 

First  we  would  advise  shipments  before 
the  hot  summer  weather  is  at  hand,  as  our 
early  packages  were  received  in  better  con- 
dition than  our  late  packages.  If  properly 
prepared  for  shipment,  deliveries  up  to  tJie 
middle  of  June  ought  to  be  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  risk  increases  during  the  hot 
days  of  July. 

At  no  time  during  1917  did  bees  reach  us 
in  good  condition  when  shipped  with  feed 
candy  only.  Where  candy  is  used  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  water  cans  be  used 
also,  especially  where  packages  require  four 
to  seven  days  for  delivery  to  distant  points. 
Sugar  syrup,  however,  may  prove  to  be  the 
ideal  feed,  replacing  candy  and  water.  We 
received  a  few  such  sliipmeiits  and  in  very 
satisfactorv  condition,  considering  the  warm 


weather  prevailing  at  that  time.  At  this 
particular  time  packages  containing  candy, 
without  any  water  supply,  were  arriving  in 
very  poor  condition,  many  such  shipments 
being  entirely  dead  on  arrival.  Shipments 
with  the  syrup  cans  showed  a  decided  con- 
trast, as  did  also  those  with  water  cans, 
which  proves  to  us  that  either  water  or 
liquid  feed  is  absolutely  necessary,  except 
on  shipments  moving  only  a  short  distance. 
For  experimental  purposes  we  have  shipped 
a  carload  of  bees  to  California  this  year, 
where  they  will  breed  up  earlier  than  in 
Utah.  We  propose  to  draw  package  bees 
heavily  from  them  about  the  last  of  May, 
shipping  them  back  to  Utah  with  sugar  syruj) 
as  feed. 

Tags  with  printed  instructions  would  be  of 
considerable  value.  These  should  be  of  good 
size,  with  such  wording  thereon  as  follows: 

DO  NOT  COVEE  WITH  PACKAGES  IN  CAR. 
DO  NOT  ALLOW  BEES  TO  STAND  IN  SUN. 
LO  NOT  DELAY  EN  ROUTE;  BUSH  DELIVERY. 
SPRINKLE  FREQUENTLY  WITH  WATER. 
BEES  MUST  HAVE  VENTILATION  AND  MUST 
BE    KEPT    AS    COOL    AS    POSSIBLE. 

If  the  above  suggestions  are  followed  out, 
we  are  satisfied  losses  on  express  ship- 
ments will  be  largely  overcome.  Such  loss- 
es should  at  least  be  cut  in  half,  if  not  al- 
most entirely  eliminated.  The  construction 
of  the  package  itself  is  of  far  less  impor- 
tance than  the  food  supply  given  the  bees 
during  the  journey.  If  properly  provision- 
ed to  stand  the  trip,  the  bees  should  arrive 
in  good  condition  in  almost  any  kind  of  a 
package,  so  long  as  it  is  well  ventilated. 

Our  receipts  during  1917  were  several 
thousand  packages,  to  help  offset  a  severe 
winter  loss  of  about  60  per  cent  the  previous 
winter.  Packages  to  help  replace  this  loss 
were  received  from  such  points  as  Texas, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  California, 
etc.,  so  that  we  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  observe  results.  We  have  decided  that  the 
vital  point  hinges  on  the  water  supply,  either 
in  syrup  form,  or  separate  from  the  feed. 
Do  not  overlook  the  placing  of  proper  hand- 
ling instructions  on  the  express  shipments. 
The  express  employees  should  be  educated 
as  to  the  proper  care  that  the  bees  should 
receive  enroute  to   destination. 

Ogden,  Utah.  F.  W.  Eedfield. 


BEEKEEPERS'  BOOKKEEPING 


Directions  as  to  How  Keep  Account  of  the  Income, 
Outgo,  and  Capital  Involved 

Now  that  the  Government  demands  a 
statement  of  the  finance^  of  every  citizen 
with  an  income  above  $1,000  for  a  single 
person  and  $2,000  if  married,  every  bee- 
keeper shouhl   keep  an   accurate  account  of 
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jnonev    or    its    equivalent   received   and    the 
ainoiiiits  expended. 

The  beekeepers'  fiscal  year  should  start 
aud  end  at  the  time  of  year  when  spring 
Mild  winter  losses  of  bees  have  practically 
ended  and  swarming  begins.  Thru  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  United  States,  I  believe  May 
1  to  be  the  pro})er  date.  On  that  day  take 
IH'ncil  and  paper  or  book,  and  start  the  in- 
voice. Count  all  live  colonies  of  bees.  If 
producing-  comb  honey,  let  two  supers  be 
considered  as  part  of  a  colony  of  bees.  Fig 
ure  the  value  of  your  bees  at  prices  for 
which  bees  are  selling  in  your  neighborhood. 
Count  all  extra  hives  and  supers  and  place 
their  value  opposite  the  number.  List  your 
extractor,  tanks,  gas  engine,  wax  press,  tools 
of  all  kinds  pertaining  to  the  bee  industry; 
also  cans,  shipping  cases,  wax  and  honey 
left  over,  placing  their  value  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  paper. 

Every  thing  you  possess  of  value  in  con- 
nection with  the  bee  industry  should  be  list- 
ed in  this  invoice  and  its  present  value  set 
down.  These  things  are  not  taxed  under 
the  income  law,  but  only  the  income  derived 
from  the  sale  of  the  bees  or  the  sale  of  what 
they  produce.  This  invoice  furnishes  a  foun- 
dation on  which  to  start  a  simple  set  of 
books  in  which  to  keep  accurate  account  of 
your  bee  industry. 

The  books  needed  can  be  obtained  at  89c 
|)er  dozen.  They  have  pasteboard  backs  or 
covers  and  are  listed  as  "Bookkeeping 
Blanks. ' '  Those  marked  ' '  Day  Book  ' '  will 
answer  for  all  purposes.  Write  on  the  out- 
side of  one,  "Ledger,"  and  use  it  for  a 
ledger.  On  about  the  third  page  of  this 
ledger,  write  above  the  top  line  "Bees." 
On  the  first  line  intended  for  accounts,  write 
"Mav  1,  1918.  Bv  invoice,  100  colonies  of 
bees  @  $6.00,  $600".00."  Charge  the  $600.00 
in  the  first  column  intended  for  figures.  The 
top  of  this  first  column  should  be  marked 
Debit  (Dr.);  and  the  top  of  the  next  column, 
on  the  same  page,  should  be  marked  Credit. 
(Cr.)  If  you  buy  any  bees  during  the  year, 
charge  ' '  Bees ' '  with  the  number  of  colonies 
purchased  at  the  price  paid  for  them.  But 
do  not  make  any  entry  of  the  swarms  you 
have  during  the  season:  they  will  be  count- 
ed and  entered  at  invoice  next  May,  1919.  If 
you  sell  any  bees  or  queens,  credit  ' '  Bees  ' ' 
with  the  amount  you  sold. 

Turn  over  a  leaf  and  write  at  the  top 
' '  Supplies  and  Tools. ' '  Charge  or  debit 
' '  Supplies  and  Tools ' '  with  extra  hives,  ex- 
tractor, hive  tools,  smokers,  every  thing  used 
for  keeping  and  working  with  bees,  and  for 
securing  the  honey  and  the  wax. 

Turn  over  another  page  and  write  ' '  Honey 
and  Cans."  Charge  "Honey  and  Cans" 
with  cans  on  hand;  also  with  all  salable  hon- 
ey left  over,  at  the  price  for  wliich  it  can  be 
sold.  The  cans  or  cases  purchased  this  year 
must    be    charged    to    this    account.      Also 


charge  this  account  with  freight  paid  on 
cans  or  cases,  as  it  is  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  cans  or  cases.  All  the  honey  sold  during 
the  year  must  be  credited  to  this  account, 
and  the  freight  or  postage  paid  to  ship  the 
honey  must  be  charged  to  this  account. 

Turn  over  another  leaf  and  write  ' '  Wax. ' ' 
Look  on  your  invoice  and,  if  you  had  any 
foundation  on  hand,  charge  it  to  "  Wax. ' ' 
If  any  wax  is  left  over,  charge  it  to  ' '  Wax ' ' 
at  market  price.  All  the  foundation  you 
buy  charge  to  "Wax."  All  the  wax  you 
sell,  or  have  made  into  foundation,  or  trade 
for  other  goods,  credit  ' '  wax ' '  with  the 
value  of  it. 

Turn  over  another  leaf  aud  write  "Ex- 
pense. ' '  Charge  ' '  Expense  ' '  with  hired  la- 
bor, gasoline,  cost  of  fixing  broken  tools,  etc. 

If  you  peddle  your  honey  or  sell  it  in  small 
amounts,  mark  one  of  the  day  books  ' '  Honey 
Sales, ' '  and  set  down  in  this  book  every  sale 
you  make;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year,  trans- 
fer the  total  amount  of  the  sales  to  the 
ledger  to  the  credit  of  "Honey  and  Cans." 

Mark  one  book  "Day  Book"  and  set 
down  each  day  the  things  you  pay  out  money 
for  and  the  things  you  sell,  exclusive  of  the 
honey  sales,  which  are  set  down  in  the  book 
marked  "Honey  Sales."  At  a  convenient 
time,  transfer  these  entries  in  the  day  book 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  ledger.  Always 
set  down  the  date  in  the  day  book  and  the 
ledger. 

If  you  siell  honey  on  credit  to  some  of  your 
customers,  enter  the  sale  in  your  "Honey 
Sales  Book"  in  this  manner:  July  30,  1918. 
John  Doe,  Dr.,  4  10-lb.  cans  honey  @  $1.25, 
$5.00.  When  he  pays  you,  mark  somewhere 
in  the  above  account  in  large  letters, 
"Paid."  The  sale  of  honey  is  on  record  in 
your  "Honey  Sales"  book  and  you  can  read- 
ily see  if  it  is  or  is  not  paid  for.  If  paid, 
you  need  not  have  any  account  in  your 
ledger  with  John  Doe. 

Use  one  of  the  books  for  your  invoice. 

Use  one  in  which  to  keep  addresses  of  your 
customers,  and  also  of  firms  with  whom  you 
wish  to  do  business. 

Do  not  mix  farm  accounts  and  bee  ac- 
counts. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  ask  some  friend 
who  is  a  bookkeeper  to  carry  your  accounts 
to  "Profit  and  lioss, "  and  to  close  your 
books  for  you.  Then  you  will  know  just  what 
your  bee  industry  is  worth.  The  same 
friend  will  tell  you  what  expense  to  subtract 
from  your  income,  and  whether  or  not  you 
owe  any  income  tax.  C.  E.  Parks. 

Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah. 

[In  the  le<]ger,  instead  of  the  account 
"Honey  and  Cans,"  some  might  prefer  the 
two  separa^te  accounts  "Honey"  and  "Cans 
and  Cases";  and  then  at  the  end  of  the 
year  charge  the  "Cans  and  Cases"  to  the 
account  of  the  honey. — Editor.] 
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NUCLEI— NOT  POUND  PACKAGES 


Experience  of  this  Beekeeper  is  all  Against  Pound- 
Package  Shipping 

After  having  had  the  experience  of  work- 
ing with  over  a  thousand  one-pound  pack- 
ages of  bees  shipped  from  different  breeders 
of  the  South  to  a  company  operating  in  Og- 
den,  I  have  decided  to  tell  you  why  I  prefer 
the  nuclei  to  the  pound  packages  of  bees. 

I  find  that,  owing  to  high  express  charges, 
most  Southern  shippers  try  to  ship  in  too 
small  packages.  The  result  is  a  heavy  loss 
on  their  part  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  receiver.  One-third  to  one-half  came 
dead.  Some  were  supplied  with  sweetened 
water,  some  with  candy,  others  with  chunk 
honey.  The  last  had  pounded  aU  around  in 
the  cage  until  the  larger  part  of  the  bees 
were  killed  and  the  residue  were  so  smeared 
as  to  be  worthless.  What  does  an  express 
agent  care  whether  they  stand  on  end,  up- 
side down,  or  any  old  way?  In  the  cases  in 
which  water  was  used,  the  cans  had  sprung  a 
leak  or  become  clogged,  and  the  bees  were 
dead. 

Of  all  the  methods  emploj^ed,  those  shipped 
with  a  can  containing  water  sweetened  with 
honey  came  out  best.  But  that  is  no  guar- 
antee that  they  will  arrive  in  good  condition. 
Besides  this  loss  of  bees,  it  was  found  later 
that  the  queens  were  more  or  less  damaged, 
as  they  were  almost  innnediately  superseded. 

In  my  own  yards  I  used  the  one-frame  nu- 
clei purchased  from  a  distance  of  800  miles. 
Tliey    were    shipped    in    a    redwood    box    12 


inches  wide,  18  long,  9  deep,  with  a  partition 
in  the  center,  and  one-frame  nuclei  in  each 
side.  The  express  on  each  box  was  50  cents; 
b'lt  there  was  no  loss  whatever.  Bees,  hon- 
ov,  and  all,  were  on  one  Hoffman  frame — no 
leaking  of  combs,  no  suffocation. 

The  oldest  head  of  beedom  will  tell  you 
that  bees  in  nucleus  form  with  queen  is  the 
only  way  to  ship;  and  when  a  receiver  would 
tell  us  that  pound  packages  are  cheaper  than 
nuclei,  we  feel  certain  he  has  not  had  the 
experience  in  handling  both  that  I  have  had. 
Tliis  year  I  am  sending  to  the  same  company 
again.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  have  found 
who  advertise  pound  packages  and  then  send 
one-frame  nuclei  with  a  smile.  Why.  He 
knows — satisfaction.  N.  T.  Spangler. 

Tremonton,  Utah. 

[There  can  be  no  question  but  that  a 
jiound  of  bees  will  travel  better  on  a  frame 
of  brood  and  honey  than  in  a,ny  combless 
wire-cloth  cage  that  was  ever  invented, 
whether  it  has  a  water-bottle,  bottle  con- 
taining syrujj,  or  a  compartment  for  bee- 
cage  candy.  Our  experience  is  that  a  nu- 
cleus will  travel  safely  many  hundreds  of 
miles  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent, 
while  bees  in  cages  without  combs  will  have 
a  mortality  of  from  33  to  50  per  cent. 
Why  then  should  combless  bees  be  the  pre- 
vailing method  of  shipping?  For  the  reason 
that  bee  disease  is  so  prevalent  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  ship  combs  from  one  locality  into  an- 
other. The  consignee  always  takes  a  risk 
when  he  takes  bees  in  nucleus  form. — Edi- 
tor.! 


M 
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Altho  blind,   Chns.   Kirk  of   Einbro,    Ont.,    (at    llic   dc     innnstrator's 
colonies  of  bees  and  is  making  good  in   spite  of   bis   liandicap. 


left)     is    running     from    fifty    to    sixty 
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THE  Swiss 
Bee  Journal 
says  tliat 
scientific  autJior- 
ities  reckon  the 
value  of  the 
bees'  labors  in 
fertilizing  blos- 
s  0  ni  s  at  five 
times     as     much 

as  their  value  in  gathering  honey.  In  this 
country  it 's  reckoned  at  twice  as  much,  isn  't 
it?  Probably  it  isn't  an  easy  thing  to  have 
any  very  definite  figures  in  the  matter,  but 
it  would  hardly  seem  that  there's  anything 
extravagant  in  saying  that  the  fertilization 
of  flowers  is  twi'ce  as  important  as  the  lioncy. 
[We  have  seen  no  estimate  in  this  country 
of  the  relative  value  of  bees'  pollination 
work  and  the  amount  of  honey  they  gather. 
From  the  little  we  know  of  the  subject,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  favor  the  estimate  as 
quoted  from  the  Swiss  Bee  Journal.  We  do 
know  that  the  presence  of  bees  in  some  or- 
chards  and  in  some  localities  makes  an  as- 
tonishing gain  in  the  amount  of  fruit  pro- 
duced. We  have  seen  that  right  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Medina. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  says  in  March  (lood 
Housekeeping,  page  44:  "Another  thing 
which  should  be  fully  understood  is  that 
there  is  no  common  sweetening  agent  except 
sngar  which  is  of  any  value  whatever. 
When  we  are  officially  advised  to  eat  '  corn 
syrup '  and  save  sugar,  this  fact  ought  to 
be  known:  there  is  no  such  .thing  as  'corn 
syrup'  on  the  market  at  retail.  This  term 
is  applied  sometimes  to  the  commercial  com- 
modity known  as  glucose.  When  I  went  into 
the  stores  and  asked  for  '  corn  syrup '  I  was 
uniformly  handed  a  can  of  'karo.'  I  sought 
in  vain  for  the  term  'corn  syrup'  on  the 
label.  Karo  is  glucose  which  has  been 
sweetened  with  sugar  to  make  it  edible. 
Bees  will  not  eat  glucose  by  itself.  If  glu- 
cose is  mixed  with  50  per  cent  of  sugar,  bees 
will  eat  it.  If  the  Government  Knows  these 
facts,  it  should  publish  them. ' ' 

Of  course  Dr.  Wiley  know^s  about  the  value 
of  honey  as  a  sweetening  agent,  but  probab- 
IV  does  not  consider  it  a  common  sweetening 
agent.  Which  is  true,  and  "pity  'tis  'tis 
true."     Our  bit  is  to  make  it  more  common. 

*  *   y 

' '  The  European  foul  brood  is  not  nearly  so 
prevalent  as  the  American.  It  is  always 
found  in  imsealed  cells  and  is  a  light-yellow 
color,  instead  of  the  dark,  dirty,  brownish 
color.  While  the  American  foul  brood  is 
found  at  all  times  of  the  year,  the  European 
is  found  only  at  the  first  of  the  season  be- 
fore the  honey  flow." — The  Beekeepers  Item 
for  March.  It  is  perhaps  a  common  belief 
that  in  European  foul  brood  no  disease* i 
brood  is  to  be  found  in  sealed  '^■ells,  for  a 
su))erficial  examination  shows  nothing  wrong 
with  them,  but  dig  away  the  cappings  and 
you  will  find  a  goodly  proportion  of  diseased 


brood  in  cells 
that  are  nicely 
sealed  over. 
Neither  is  it  cor- 
rect in  this  re- 
gion to  say  that 
European  foul 
brood  is  found 
only  before  the 
honey  flow.  Does 
the  warmer  climate  of  Texas  make  a  differ- 
ence? [It  is  a  little  too  strong  a  statement 
to  say  that  European  foul  brood  does  not  ap- 
pear in  sealed  cells.  There  is  too  much  testi- 
mony that  proves  to  the  contrary.  Another 
thing,  it  should  be  noted  that  European  foul 
brood  in  a  few  cases  takes  on  the  appearance 
of  American  in  that  it  ropes  almost  as  much. 
• — Editor.] 

You  never  know  what  Allen  Latham  will 
be  up  to  next.  Now  it 's  honey  in  a  form  not 
commonly  found.  He  has  sent  me  a  pound 
bottle  put  up  in  attractive  style,  a  blend  of 
clover,  sumac,  and  goldenrod.  The  flavor  is 
excellent,  yet  I  've  eaten  honey  of  equally 
good  flavor.  The  thing  about  it  that  I'm  not 
sure  I  ever  met  before  is  its  texture,  and  in 
that  it  seems  to  me  he  has  struck  something 
big.  He  says:  "I  cannot  bear  the  sandy, 
coarse-grained  candied  honey  that  one  often 
meets.  I  much  prefer  liquid  honey,  or  honey 
in  the  comb;  but  I  am  very  fond  of  this  vel- 
vety consistency.  I  get  this  by  seeing  that 
my  honey  is  well  ripened,  and  Ijy  giving  the 
honey  two  or  three  stirrings  as  it  candies. 
When  it  has  acquired  the  appearance  of  new 
soft  soap — you  know  like  what  our  mothers 
used  to  make  in  the  back  yard — I  pour  it 
into  the  receptacles,  for  after  that  it  will 
stiffen  up  in  a  very  few  hours.  It  generally 
t:ikes  from  one  to  two  weeks  to  candy  the 
honey   if   conditions   are   favorable. ' ' 

The  even,  soft  texture,  what  he  well  calls 
"velvety  consistency,"  it  seems  likely 
should  remove  the  objection  any  one  could 
have  to  granulated  honey.  At  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  dining  room  it  spreads 
perhaps  more  leadily  than  butter,  without 
the  nuisance  of  dripping  as  comb  honey  does 
when  spread.  The  question  is  whether  the 
same  result  can  be  obtained  with  honey  in 
general.  I  don 't  know.  He  calls  it  ' '  honey- 
butter.  ' '  I  don  't  altogether  like  the  name. 
Across  the  water  ' '  honey-butter ' '  is  made 
by  adding  an  ounce  of  honey  to  each  pound 
of  butter.  [Mr.  Latham's  idea,  we  believe, 
is  all  right  as  we  have  done  something  simi- 
lar.— Editor.] 

*   *  ■/■ 

That  very  practical  beekeeper,  E.  D.  Town- 
send,  says,  Domestic  Beekeeper,  page  83: 
' '  Several  colonies  were  wintered  during  the 
winter  of  1916-17  with  queen-excluders  on. 
Some  were  left  on  the  same  as  during  sum- 
mer, others  were  turned  the  other  side  up, 
throwing  two  bee-spaces  togeti  or.  On  top 
of  the  excluders  quilts  of  factory  were  plac- 
ed to  keep  the  chaff  packing  from  trickling 
into  the  hive.    This  year  likely  three  or  four 
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hundred  colonies  are  wintering  with  exclud- 
ers on  the  same  as  summer.  With  this  free 
passage  of  bees  over  the  top  of  tha  frame, 
less  bees  are  cut  off  from  the  cluster  by 
changes  of  temperature  and  lost.  We  shall 
pack  more  colonies  with  queen -excluders  on 
another  fall."  [This  is  only  another  way  of 
providing  space  over  the  tops  of  the  frames 
during  winter.  Practically  all  authorities 
agree  that  this  is  essential  and  necessary. 
The  kind  described  by  Mr.  Townsend,  how- 
ever, may  be  very  simple  and  easy  to  ap- 
ply, because  one  already  has  excluders  on 
hand  if  he  is  running  for  extracted  honey. — 
Editor.] 

Old   Smithers  hafl  to  hiccough, 

When  extracting  honey. 
At    each    frame   he'd   piccough; 

Wasn't  that  too  foney? 

*  *   * 

"It  does  not  do  much  good  to  take  two 
weak  colonies  from  remote  parts  of  the 
same  apiary  and  put  them  together. ' ' — April 
Gleanings,  page  206.  That 's  because  the 
bees  will  return  to  their  old  location.  But 
you  will  partly  or  entirely  overcome  that, 
if  you  put  a  newspaper  over  the  colony  with 
the  best  queen  and  set  the  other  over  it,  es- 
pecially if  you  make  this  last  queenless  two 
or  three  days  in  advance.  The  bees  being 
imprisoned  until  they  gnaw  a  hole  in  the 
pajier,  will,  upon  releasing  themselves,  mark 
their  new  location  and  stay  put.  [But  can 
you  recommend  putting  two  weak  colonies 
together  with  a  newspaper  between  in  early 
spring?  Is  it  not  ■feme  that  the  cluster  may 
be  so  weak  that  they  Avill  not  work  thru 
the  paper?  We  have  never  tried  it  in  the 
spring  and  therefore  do  not  know. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

That  discussion  as  to  elimination  of  drones 
by  the  location  of  the  entrance  (April  Glean- 
ings, page  211)  is  very  interesting.  It  raises 
some  questions.  When  bees  build  drone-comb 
at  the  lower  corners,  are  you  dead*  sure  it's 
because  those  corners  are  near  the  entrance? 
When  the  warm  system  is  used,  with  side 
entrance,  do  the  bees  have  drone-comb  just 
as  certainly  and  just  as  much  at  the  middle 
of  the  bottom-bars  as  at  the  end?  Accord- 
ing to  the  entrance  theory,  shouldn  't  there 
be  more  at  the  middle  than  at  the  ends? 
After  all,  do  the  bees  generally  build  drone- 
comb  at  the  lower  corners?  When  I  got  that 
far  I  thot  I  "d  let  the  combs  answer  for  them- 
selves. So  I  went  down  cellar  and  examined 
the  first  16  combs  I  came  to.  They  were  old, 
black  combs,  and  here's  what  I  found:  Five 
of  them  had  a  decidedly  objectionable 
amount  of  drone-comb  at  the  lower  corners; 
two  of  them  had  a  little  at  both  ends;  five 
of  them  had  a  little  at  one  end;  and  four 
of  them  had  none  at  either  end.  That  is, 
of  the  32  lower  coniers  of  the  16  frames,  10 
were  bad  with  drone-comb,  9  had  a  little, 
and  13  had  none.  These  combs  had  been  in 
use  pretty  certainly  20  years  or  more,  and  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  in  that  time  none  of 
the  13  corners  without  drone-comb  had  ever 


been  at  the  entrances,  so  it  does  not  seem 
that  corners  at  the  entrances  are  so  univer- 
sally furnished  with  drone-comb  as  the 
inexperienced  would  be  inclined  to  believe 
from   reading   the   discussion. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  how 
the  thing  looks  to  me.  Nowadays  bees  are 
limited  as  to  drone-comb,  and  are  anxious  to 
build  it  wherever  they  have  a  chance,  and 
they  '11  build  just  as  well  in  the  middle  of 
the  brood-nest  as  at  the  entrance,  if  they 
have  the  same  chance.  They  prefer  to  have 
a  space  left  between  comb  and  bottom -bar, 
and  when  given  foundation  clear  to  the  bot- 
tom-bar in  a  slack  time  they  will  dig  away 
the  foundation  to  leave  that  space,  and  will 
dig  away  more  at  the  lower  corners  than  else- 
where because  that 's  more  out  of  the  sphere 
to  which  they  tend.  Then  when  flush  times 
come,  and  they  hunt  every  spot  to  build 
drone-comb,  that  open  corner  is  very  invit- 
ing. But  once  that  corner  is  filled  with 
comb,  will  the  bees  dig  away  the  solid  comb 
to  replace  it  with  drone-comb?  I  don't 
know,  but  I  doubtv  If  they  don  't,  then  the 
remedy  is  easy!  just  plug  the  corners  with 
old  worker-comb.  [It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  our  April  issue  we  did  not  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  position  of  the 
entrance  upon  the  building  of  drone-comb  in 
the  corners  of  the  frames.  What  you  say 
in  this  last  paragraph  seems  very  reasonable 
and  possible.  We  hope,  however,  that  our 
readers  will  test  this  out  because  it  is  a  very 
important  matter.  If  drone-comb  can  be 
eliminated  by  the  A.  C.  Miller  plan  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  it.  If  it  can  not  be  elimi- 
nated by  his  plan,  then  we  should  know 
that. — Editor.] 

DeWarren  B.  Davis,  you  wonder,  page  230, 
at  my  not  painting  hives,  and  query  whether 
it's  locality.  Likely.  If  I  were  in  your  lo- 
cality where  ' '  an  unpainted  hive  is  fit  only 
for  kindling-wood  after  two  years  of  use, ' ' 
I  'd  surely  paint.  But  here  an  unpainted  hive 
is  good  for  25  years,  or  until  the  inside  of  the 
hive  gives  out,  so  painting  is  hardly  econo- 
my. And  when  a  painted  hive  is  the  only 
one  to  have  moldy  combs  in  the  cellar,  the 
economy  seems  still  less. 

*  *   * 

Stancy  Puerden  refuses  to  pronounce  the 
word  ' '  vitamine  ' '  until  some  dictionary  lists 
it.  We'd  be  in  a  pretty  fix  if  every  one 
should  be  of  the  same  mind,  for  dictionaries 
list  words  only  after  they  have  been  pro- 
nounced. If  she  thinks  she  can  write  so 
interestingly  that  what  she  says  must  be  read 
aloud  to  the  whole  family,  and  then  sprin- 
kles a  word  all  over  the  page  expecting  that 
word  to  be  skipped  each  time,  she's  mis- 
taken. "In  this  locality,"  rather  than  to 
skip  the  word,  we  call  it  vi  ta-min. 

*  *   ■» 

Jas.  Bachler,  page  234,  I  don 't  have 
rlieumatism,  and  I  think  it's  somewhat  due 
to  the  honey  I  eat,  and  also  to  some  of  the 
other  things  I  don 't  eat. 
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E  have  lost 
winter- 
ing up  to 
Apr.  1  about  five 
per  cent  of  our 
bees —  somewhat 
more  than  usual. 
The  intense  cold 
of  the  past  win- 
ter    ha.5     caused 

a  larger  consumption  of  stores  which  has 
resulted  in  a  good  many  cases  of  starvation; 
but  April  is  here  at  last,  the  snow  is  gone, 
and  the  bees  once  more  filling  the  air  with 
their  gentle  hum.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any 
one  so  unresponsive  to  their  environment  as 
not  to  feel  the  thrill  of  a  new  life  when  all 
aljout  us  is  throbbing  with  the  fresh  new 
life  that  April  brings  to  us. 
»   »   * 

I  am  glad  Mr.  Latham  has  pricked  the 
bubble  of  a  "let-alone  hive,"  page  216. 
The  inspector  sees  so  many  "let-alone  hives" 
in  his  rounds  that  they  possess  no  charm  for 
him.  "Let-alone  hives"  and  "fool-proof 
hives"  should  both  be  relegated  to  the  rear 
in  these  davs  of  bee  diseases. 


We  have  recently  purchased  a  small  yard 
of  28  hives.  Seventy  per  cent  were  dead 
and  those  left  were  in  poor  condition,  as  the 
result  of  attempting  to  winter  in  large 
brood-chambers  and  without  sufficient  pack- 
ing or  stores.  AVe  always  find  something 
to  learn  in  looking  over  our  neighbors '  yards 
that  have  met  with  misfortune  or  neglect. 


As  restful  as  robin  songh  in  spring  time, 
after  the  long,  bleak,  snowy  winter,  are  the 
warm  colors  of  the  cover  page  of  Gleanings 
for  April.  Again  and  again  have  I  turned  to 
it  to  rest  and  refresh  myself  and  assure 
myself  that  the  winter  is  over,  the  sno-v\ 
rnelted  and  gone,  that  green  fields  and  open- 
ing flowers  are  before  us.  [You,  Mr.  Crane, 
have  caught  the  exact  idea  and  have  experi- 
enced the  exact  feelings  the  F.ditors  had  in 
mind  when  selecting  that  April  cover  de- 
sign.] 

*   *   * 

Dr.  Miller  quotes  A.  I.  Eoot  as  saying. 
"There  is  no  easier,  quicker,  and  safer  way 
of  feeding  bees  that  are  short  of  stores 
than  to  give  them  sealed  stores  of  honey, ' ' 
page  218.  This  is  quite  true;  but  how  are 
we  to  proceed  when  we  have  no  sealed  stores, 
as  often  happens  in  spring  time!  Where 
quilts  or  cushions  are  used  over  brood- 
chambei's  we  sometimes  use  granulated  lion 
cy  on  top  of  frames  verv  satisfactori\y  or 
fill  combs  with  inferior  honey  or  FU<rar  syrup 
and  feed  same  ;ir  sealed   stores,  but   sealed 

stores  are  th<>  best. 

«   »   * 

There  is  doubtless  a  tendencv  in  building 
new  combs  for  bees  to  draw  in  the  lower  cor- 
ners, especially  near  a  large  entrance,  as 
suggested   by    A.    C.   Miller,    page    212,    and 
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later  filling  in 
with  drone-comb. 
If  the  space  is 
small,  it  seems 
to  satisfy  the  in- 
stinct of  the 
bees  for  drones, 
and  does  .  little 
harm;  but  if  t'-.e. 
patch  of  drone- 
comb  is  large,  w*e  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
cutting  out  a  triangular  piece  and  inserting 
a  piece  of  worker-comb  in  its  place  resting 
on  the  bottom-bar.  Such  insertions  are  rare- 
ly gnawed  out,  and  the  drone-comb  removc<l 
is  rich  in  wax  and  pays  well  for  the  work. 

*   *   * 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  Mrs. 
S.  Wilbur  Frey,  page  214,  if  she  can  ac- 
complish all  she  claims  on  pages  214  and  215 
in  "a  poor  season."  "During  the  entire 
season,"  she  says,  "there  were  only  a  few 
good  days  that  the  bees  were  able  to  gather 
honey,  and  the  farmers  had  plowed  up  their 
lands  for  cultivated  crops,  .  .  .  there  is 
a  little  basswood,  a  few  red  raspberries,  and 
here  and  there  a  buckwheat  field,  that  yield- 
ed very  little  last  year. ' '  She  also  assures  us 
that  she  secured  but  little  from  fall  flowers 
as  compared  with  ordinary  years,  as  her 
combs  were  full  of  brood,  and  yet  she  se- 
cured from  colonies  run  for  section  honey 
an  average  of  50  lbs.  surplus  per  colony  and 
enough  to  winter  them,  and  an  average  profit 
of  over  $7.00  per  colony.  Is  not  there  some 
mistake  about  this  that  is  likely  to  deceive 
young  beekeepers?  A  season  when  a  yard  of 
bees  gives  a  profit  of  more  than  $7.00  per 
colony  can  hardly  be  called  a  poor  year. 

*   *   - 

I  am  surely  grateful  to  Dr.  Miller  for  his 
more  complete  method  of  the  treatment  of 
European  foul  brood  on  jiage  218.  I  had 
sup^iosed  that  to  make  the  caging  treatment 
successful  it  was  necessary  that  a\\  foul 
brood  cells  must  be  cleaned  out  and  polished 
before  brood-iearing  was  begun.  But  noW 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  it  is  only 
those  that  have  died  at  a  certain  age  and 
turned  yellow  that  spread  disease.  There 
appear  to  be  a  good  many  mysteries  con- 
rected  with  the  spread  of  this  disease  that 
it  would  be  a  comfort  to  have  cleared  up. 
How  long  docs  the  virus  live  under  different 
conditions.?  What  conditions  are  most  fa- 
vorable for  its  development  or  its  death? 
fcomeyears  ago  a  teacher  in  our  graded  school 
asked  for  a  single-comb  observation  hive. 
I  selected  a  suitable  comb,  and  while  getting 
things  ready  dropped  the  comb  for  a  little 
time  into  a  hive  that  proved  to  be  infected 
Avith  Euroiiean  foul  brood.  I  expected  this 
fomb  of  brood  would  soon  develop  disease, 
but  I  found  no  indication  of  disease  that 
season.  However,  the  next  spring  it  came 
down  with  a  virulent  form  of  European  foul 
brood,  so  bad  that  we  did  not  attempt  to 
cure  it  but  destroved  it — combs  and  all. 
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■  this  day 
our  •  daily 
bread."  I  won- 
der how  many 
readers  of  Glean- 
ings have  ever 
attached  any 
particular  s  i  g  - 
nificance    to    the 

above  line  in  our  Lord 's  Prayer.  I 
for  one  have  always  repeated  that 
part  in  the  most  perfunctory  man- 
ner. To  me  it  was  somewhat  like 
"grace"  at  the  table.  It  seemed 
like  a  graceful  acknowledgment  to 
the  Creator  that  we  are  indebted  to 
Him  for  our  food  and  daily  comforts, 
a  reminder  that  in  olden  times  there 
was  sometimes  a  scarcity  of  food.  That  peo- 
ple in  civilized  countries  should  ever  regard 
it  in  the  light  of  an  earnest  petition  did  not 
occur  to  me. 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration has  recently  sent  out  speakers 
to  every  part  of  the  country  to  tell  of  the 
urgent  need  of  food  conservation.  A  com- 
mission of  six  has  recently  returned  from 
France  where  it  was  sent  to  see  conditions 
and  report  what  it  actually  saw.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  Commission  together  with  other 
speakers  have  been  making  this  speaking 
tour. 

The  speaker  assigned  to  our  town  was  a 
woman,  and  the  address  was  well  advertised 
for  weeks  in  advance.  It  was  at  the  court- 
house, and  on  our  way  there  we  had  to  pass 
our  local  picture  theater.  Now  I  have  no 
objection  to  a  good  picture  show.  The  chil- 
dren and  I  go  occasionally  and  we  enjoy  it, 
too.  But  I  did  not  enjoy  seeing  crowds  of 
people  around  the  entrance  to  that  picture 
theater,  waiting  a  chance  to  get  seats,  while 
at  the  courthouse  a  few  people  at  a  time 
were  drifting  in  to  hear  a  speaker  sent  out 
by  our  government  to  talk  on  a  most  impor- 
tant phase  of  war  work. 

Now  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  few  points  that 
this  speaker  made.  If  people  in  other  towns 
turned  out  in  the  proportion  that  they  did 
here,  there  is  little  chance  that  I  shall  be 
repeating  anything  you  have  heard  before. 
A  Hero  of  France. 

Let  me  begin  by  telling  you  a  little  story. 
The  members  of  this  Commission  were  invit- 
ed to  witness  an  unusual  occurence  ''some- 
where in  France. ' '  A  private  soldier  was  to 
receive  a  decoration.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  received  all  the  decorations  for  bravery 
which  France  had  to  bestow,  and  so  the 
authorities  had  to  get  together  and  decide 
on  a  new  decoration.  The  deed  which  called 
for  this  last  decoration  was  this:  Th^re 
had  been  a  sharp  engagement  and  when  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  trenches  their 
colonel  was  missing.  This  man,  Henri  Andre, 
volunteered  to  go  bnck  out  in  "No  Man's 
land"  in  search  of  him.  He  finally  found 
him  in  a  shell  hole,  paralyzed  by  a  shell 
wound  in  his  spine.     Henri  managed  to  get 
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his  helpless  colo- 
nel on  his  back 
and  started 
crawling  back  to 
the  French 
trenches.  When 
they  had  gone 
but  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  slow- 
ly moving  figures 
were  discovered  and  the  boches  o])en- 
ed  fire  on  them.  Henri's  hand  was 
shot  off,  later  his  leg  was  broken  in 
two  places  by  shots,  and,  if  I  re- 
member the  story  correctly,  he  re- 
ceived some  other  wound.  But  in 
spite  of  his  terrible  wounds  and  the 
burden  of  his  helpless  colonel  on  his 
back,  he  crawled  back  three  hundred 
yards  and  saved  his  officer's  life  and  his  own. 
When  Henri  Andre  came  to  receive  his 
decoration  he  was  dressed  in  an  old  civilian 
uniform,  one  arm  hung  limp,  and  he  was  on 
crutches.  France  cannot  supply  new  uni- 
forms even  to  the  soldiers  she  decorates  for 
bravery.  When  he  went  home  a  little  woman 
in  a  sunbonnet  and  several  little  children 
were  with  him.  His  home  was  a  little  hut, 
which  had  been  built  after  his  house  had 
been  destroyed  by  enemy  shells.  Later  on 
in  the  evening  when  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  talking  to  the  commandant, 
a  messenger  came  to  see  if  he  could  get  a 
bread  card.  The  commandant  told  him  he 
was  sorry,  but  it  would  be  irregular  to  is- 
sue a  card  at  that  time.  On  inquiry  it  was 
found  that  the  card  was  wanted  for  the  fam- 
ily of  Henri  Andre,  that  when  their  ration 
of  bread  was  issued  the  day  before  the  chil- 
dren were  so  ravenous  with  hunger  that  they 
had  found  and  eaten  it  all,  and  now  the 
family  of  the  hero  whom  France  had  decorat- 
ed with  all  the  medals  she  had  to  bestow  and 
for  whom  she  had  then  devised  a  new  decora- 
tion, was  hungry.  One  of  the  Commission 
immediately  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
suggested  that  they  go  out  and  buy  bread 
for  the  family.  The  commandant  told  him 
that  bread  could  not  be  bought  in  France 
vithout  cards. 

Hungry  Children. 

May  I  tell  you  one  more  story?  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  were  present  when 
a  line  of  little  children  came  up  to  receive 
their  bread  ration.  By  the  way,  that  bread 
was  twenty  per  cent  wheat  flour  and  eighty 
per  cent  substitiTtes.  An  inspector  stood 
by  the  line  and  occasionally  he  bent  over 
and  scrutinized  some  child  sharply,  felt  of 
his  flesh,  and  then  pushed  him  out  of  the 
line.  The  children  who  were  treated  in  this 
way  went  away  crying  bitterly.  A  member 
of  the  Commission  asked  why  this  was  and 
was  told  that  these  children  looked  strong 
enough  to  endure  twenty-four  hours  longer 
without  bread,  and  so  were  sent  away  with- 
out it.  And  yet  w"  find  neople  in  this  coun- 
try who  are  unwilling  to  substitute  grain-? 
just  as  high  in  food  value  for  part  of  the 
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wheat,   that   we   may   send   it   to   the   hungry 
children  of  France. 

The-  speaker  farther  told  us  that  the  allied 
world  is  on  the  verge  of  the  greatest  famine 
ever  known.  Remember  famine  does  not  be- 
gin when  the  last  ship  is  sunk  by  the  sub- 
marine. It  begins  when  the  food  supply  falls 
below  normal,  and  it  haa  been  below  normal 
for    months    in    France    and    England. 

The  pity  of  it  is  that  you  who  read  such 
an  article  as  this  are  not  the  ones  who  need 
it.  You  are  already  trying  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  Food  Administration.  But 
there  is  something  you  can  all  do  to  help. 
Won  't  you  make  it  your  business  to  see  that 
the  terrible  need  of  conserving  wheat  is 
carried  to  every  part  of  your  community? 
Self-interest,  if  nothing  higher,  should  dic- 
tate that  we  implicitly  obey  the  directions 
of  the  Food  Administration.  Our  Allies  must 
be  fed.  ' '  We  must  go  on  or  go  under. ' ' 
Money  Versus  Food. 

Don  ■  t,  please  don  't,  confuse  the  saving  of 
money  with  the  saving  of  food.  It  is  food 
of  v.iiich  our  allies  are  in  such  dire  need. 
It  probably  costs  you  a  little  more  to  use 
the  substitutes  than  to  use  the  wheat  flour. 
That  is  one  of  the  sacrifices  you  and  I  must 
make  to  win  this  war.  When  men  are  dying 
at  the  rate  of  100,000  a  day,  when  their 
blood  flows  in  the  trenches  like  water,  are 
we  going  to  shirk  our  part? 

The  stories  which  come  to  me  of  late  of 
people  who  are  defeating  the  purpose  of  the 
Food  Administration  by  purchasing  the 
wheat  substitutes  and  then  throwing  them 
away,  make  my  heart  sick.  We  have  no  right 
even  to  feed  them  to  chickens.  It  is  up  to 
us  as  patriots  to  eat  those  substitutes  and 
buy  more  feed  for  the  chickens. 

A  certain  Hungarian,  who  has  not  lived 
in  this  country  many  years,  is  a  better 
American  than  many  who  were  born  here. 
His  wife  had  been  making  her  bread  largely 
of  cornmeal.  One  day  she  said,  ' '  I  am  be- 
coming so  tired  of  cornmeal  in  bread  that 
I  don 't  believe  I  can  eat  any  more  of  it. ' ' 
"Yes,  you  can,"  said  her  husband,  "it  is 
our  duty  to  eat  the  wheat  substitutes,  and 
we  are  going  to  do  it  whether  we  like  them 
or  not;  a-nd  we  should  be  thankful  we  are 
living  in  a  country  where  we  have  enough  to 
eat,  even  if  it  is  not  just  what  we  like  best. ' ' 

The  Food  Administration  is  now  asking 
us  to  get  along  with  1%  pounds  of  wheat 
jiroducts  per  person  a  week.  Possibly  by  the 
time  this  is  in  print  the  amount  will  be  even 
less.  We  must  send  the  most  concentrated 
foods  to  our  Allies  when  there  is  such  a  ship 
shortage  and  their  need  so  great.  Corn  can- 
not be  shipped  at  all  at  this  time  of  year, 
as  it  is  the  germinating  season  and  it  would 
.spoil  in  transit. 

Try  weighing  out  wheat  flour  enough  to 
make  1%  pounds  per  person  in  your  family, 
and  then  make  up  your  mind  to  use  as 
uiuch  less  as  possible  in  one  week.  For 
weeks  back  we  have  not  been  using  that 
much  in  the  Puerden  family,  and  we  are  in 
the  best  of  health,     During  the  Civil   War 
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the  Southern  States  managed  to  get  along 
without  wheat  for  three  years,  and  we  can 
do  the  same  if  Ave  have  to.  Wheat  bread  is 
not  a  necessity  but  a  luxury. 

For  the  sake  of  the  health  and  well-being 
of  your  family  you  should  make  what  bread 
you  us?  at  home.  Many  of  the  bakers,  in 
deference  to  the  wish  of  the  public  for 
Iierfectly  white  bread,  are  using  corn  flour 
as  tlie  wheat  substitute.  Don't  feel  your 
cliildron  corn-flour  bread  if  you  can  help  it. 
They  need  bread  nuide  from  "the  tissnc-build- 
ino;  parts  of  the  grain.  Cornmeal  is  good, 
but  corn  flour  has  been  robbed  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  corn  in  the  milling  It  is  little 
better  than  cornstarch. 

If  yju  become  very  hungry  for  wliite 
bread,  try  the  recipe  for  oatmeal  bread 
vv'hich  I  am  giving  this  month.  It  tastes  very 
much  like  ordinary  white  bread  and  yet 
uses  about  one-third  part  oatmeal.  The  roll- 
ed oats  also  may  be  added  to  an  ordinary 
white  bread  recipe  without  the  pieliminarv 
scalding,  but  in  that  case  it  is  well  to  put 
it  thru  a  food  chojiper  first. 

Make  your  mufiins  and  quick  breads 
wheatless,  if  possible,  in  order  to  save  what 
little  wheat  flour  you  use  for  your  yeast 
bread.  It  is  not  hard  to  make  all  desserts 
wheatless  if  you  use  your  ingenuity.  Last 
winter  we  were  asked  to  make  our  cakes 
sugarless  and  eggless,  and  now  we  may  use 
plenty  of  eggs  during  the  spring  season  and 
a  moderate  amount  of  sugar,  but  no  wheat. 

Don  't  be  afraid  to  try  those  barley-flour 
cakes.  The  recipes  were  worked  out  by  an 
expert  of  the  Food  Administration  and  they 
are  delicious.  I  have  tested  them,  and  let  me 
tell  you  something — I  an;  the  sort  of  woman 
who  needs  fool-proof  cake  recipes.  The 
one  for  drop  cakes  I  changed  slightly  in 
order  to  use  honey  instead  of  sugar. 

OATirEAL    BREAD. 

3   pints  rolled  oats  1   cake    dry    yeast    soaked 

3   tablespoons   honey  in 

1  ^^  tablespoons  salt  1    cup    warm    water 
3   pints       boilins       potato  white    flour 

water 

When  preparing  the  evening  meal  pour 
the  boiling  potato  water  over  the  oatmeal, 
honey,  and  salt.  When  lukewarm  add  the 
yeast  softened  in  the  cup  of  warm  water. 
Beat  well  and  set  to  rise  in  a  warm  place. 
At  bed  time  mix  in  enough  flour  to  make  a 
rather  stiff  dough,  and  knead  well.  Flour 
as  now  milled  has  not  the  absorbing  power 
that  it  formerly  had  and  therefore  all  bread 
should  be  mixed  stififer.  Cover  the  broad 
raiser  and  leave  over  night.  In  the  morning 
divide  into  loaves,  let  rise  again  until  doub- 
led in  bulk,  brush  the  loaves  with  melted 
shortening,  and  bake.  This  should  make 
four  large  loaves.  The  sponge  may  be  start- 
ed late  in  the  evening  and,  the  flour  added 
in   the  morning,   if  preferred. 

APRICOT     OATMRAL     BETTY. 

2  cups  cooked  oatmeal  %  "cup    honey 

1    "up    cooked    apiicots  Ve    tea&poon    cinnamon 

Yz    cup  raisins  Vs    teaspoon     salt 

Mix    the    above    ingredients    lightly    and 
(Continued  on  Page  313.) 
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NE  day  at 
the  V  e  r  y 
end  of 
March,  I  went  a 
few  miles  out  of 
Nashville  to  ex- 
amine some  bees 
for  the  widow  of 
a  late  side-line 
member    of    our 

association.  It  was  a  perfect  day  in  apple- 
blossom  time.  On  my  way  out  it  was  borne 
in  upon  me  once  again  that  beekeeping  is 
one  of  the  few  side  lines  that  are  utterly  at 
one  with  the  beauty  of  the  earth.  It  takes 
us,  of  necessity,  out  into  the  suns  of  spring 
and  summer,  and  makes  us  eager  watchers  of 
the  procession  of  the  flowers.  Talking  shop 
with  beekeepers  means  always  some  mention 
of  budding  maples  and  apple-bloom,  of  clover 
fields  or  sweet  singing  locust  or  the  golden- 
rod  and  wild  asters  of  the  autumn. 

It  is  partly  because  of  this  natural  connec- 
tion of  bees  with  the  beautiful  things  of 
earth,  and  partly  just  because  it  is  spring 
again,  that  I  come  renewing  my  plea  for 
beautifying  our  beeyards.  Of  course  this 
means  sidedine  vards  chiefly.  Extensive 
commercial  beekeepers  must  concern  them- 
selves (poor  things!)  with  outyards  and 
trucks  and  labor  and  doing  thingft  on  so  big 
a  scale  that  nasturtiums  and  daffodils  and 
gay  hollyhocks  must  be  left  quite  out  of 
their  plans.  But  it  is  different  with  those 
Avho  keep  a  fcAV  stands  of  bees  at  their  own 
homes.  Neat,  well-painted  hives  really  add 
of  themselves  to  the  attractiveness  of  any 
yard.  Put  them  under  your  fniit  trees,  near 
the  young  grapevines;  set  out  syringa  or 
bridalwreath  or  lilac  near; put  in  some  narcis- 
sus bulbs  or  iris;  let  honeysuckle  climb  over 
the  fences  and  have  roses  all  around.  Then 
will  your  apiary  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  a  love- 
ly spot  where  the  very  work  is  rest.  If  your 
real  labor  lies  amid  the  glare  and  roar  of 
the  city,  here  you  will  find  healing  for  your 
soul. 

Then  on  my  way  back  that  day  another 
thing  came  to  me  forcibly.  Better  have  two 
colonies  and  give  them  good  care  and  at- 
tention than  have  22  partly  neglected.  In 
this  particular  case,  the  sad  and  sudden 
death  in  July  had  naturally  left  the  bees  with- 
out any  fall  attention — in  fact,  with  supers 
piled  almost  to  my  shoulder.  But  this  side- 
liner  was  a  very  busy  man  (and  a  very  good 
man)  and  last  summer  he  had  frankly  ad- 
mitted not  having  examined  some  of  his 
brood-chambers  for  two  or  three  years.  It 
wasn't  strange  I  found  them  so  difficult  to 
get  into.  Strength  and  ingenuity  were  sore- 
ly taxed  in  prying  off  supers  and  almost  ex- 
liaustcd  in  pulling  out  brood-frames.  Outside 
combs  clung  to  the  hives — and  broke — and 
almost  spoiled  the  party.  Queen-excluders 
were  nearly  solid  with  propolis.  A  good 
many  colonies  had  died.  Eoaches  were  plen- 
tiful in  others.     Bees  were  cross. 

Let  us  be  very  careful,  we  side-line  bee- 
keepers, to  increase  our  yards  only  to  the  ex- 


tent that  we  can 
continue  to  give 
them  good  care. 
If  we  have  time 
to  give  good  care 
to  five  colonies 
or  slipshod  to 
ten,  five  is  our 
logical  limit. 
Because  we  may 
have  made  a  success  of  20  colonies,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  will  make  a  success  of  30. 
If  we  are  wise,  we  will  inventory  our  hours 
carefully,  and  not  increase  to  the  number 
that    compels    carelessness    or    neglect. 

Undoubtedly  side-line  beekeepers  as  awholo 
are  inclined  to  spend  more  time  with  their 
bees,  per  colony,  than  is  required,  or  even 
advisable.  That  is  jiartly  because  of  lov? 
of  the  work,  and  largely  because^  of  a  lack 
of  efiieient  methods — a  regular  worked-out 
system.  It  is  not  good  for  the  bees  to  be 
constantly  opening  their  hives  and  interfer- 
ring  with  their  own  schedule.  Neither  is  it 
good  to  leave  them  too  much  to  their  own 
devices,  not  knowing  oneself  what  they  are 
about.  Hives  do  get  hard  to  open  and 
frames  difficult  to  manipulate.  Bees  are  more 
resentful  of  inspection  when  they  don  't  get 
it  often.  Hives  may  become  crowded.  Un- 
expected swarms  issue,  weakening  the  colo- 
ny. Disease  may  get  a  start.  Truly,  better 
two  colonies  well  cared  for  than  22  half- 
neglected. 

*  *   * 

Oh!    the    blcssomiiig    trees,    the    blcssoming:    tree.s. 
That  waft  all  the  scent  of  their  souls  on  the  breeze, 
And   blend   the   spring   rapture   with    beauty    siiblinio 
And  sweetness  that  haunts  us  likri  music  and  rliyme! 

*  *    * 

For  Dixie  Side-liners. 

The  rest  of  this  concerns  Dixie  side-liners. 
Did  you  notice  how  M.-A.-O.  squealed  on 
])age  256,  April,  just  because  he  was 
•'squoze"?  And  did  you  hap])en  further  to 
notice  that  in  that  same  issue  the  Dixie  Bee 
just  quietly  died,  without  even  a  squeal  f 
She  didn't  know  she  was  going  to  die,  she 
doesn  't  quite  know  why  she  did  die,  but  die 
she  did.  The  Editor  says  so.  Hereafter  if 
any  Dixie  bee  wants  to  go  humming  thru  a 
page  of  Gleanings,  it  has  to  be  in  this  side- 
line department.  So,  if  nobody  minds,  we'll 
start  in  right  now.  [No — Dixie  Bee  isn't 
dead,  nor  shall  she  die.  This  queen  has  mere- 
ly been   "transferred." — Editor.] 

We  are  all  intensely  interested  in  this 
Southeast  in  whatever  experiments  have 
been  made  with  winter  packing,  and  are  ask- 
ing one  another  how  it  turned  out.  Thore 
have  been  letters  as  well  as  personal  in- 
ouiries  about  the  results  here  in  our  own 
yard.  Last  month  I  had  high  hopes  for  our 
one  quadruple  packing  case.  Our  county 
iissociation  net  last  v.^eoi'!,  on  Apr.  6,  and,  as 
T  had  been  asked  to  give  a  report  on  this 
winter  packing,  I  opened  the  big  case  the 
day  before.  Today  I  looked  into  one  hive 
that  snuggled  a'l  winter  by  itself  in  the 
center  of  a  big  box,  with  inches  and  inches 
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of  dry  leaves  above  and  under  and  around. 
So  far  I  iim  disa])i)oiuted.  One  colon}  in  tlie 
big  case  died,  neitlier  from  cold  nor  star- 
vation--probably  lost  its  queen.  The  others 
are  fairly  strong  with  bees  and  have  plenty 
of  stores.  They  are  not,  however,  any 
stronger  in  bees  than  some  of  the  colonies 
that  were  not  packed.  I  think  they  average 
somewhat  more  stores  than  the  others. 

But  what  is  most  discouraging  is  that 
brood-rearing  is  behind.  At  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  most  satisfactory  colony  is  th3 
one  that  is  rearing  the  most  brood,  as  the 
honey  ilow  is  almost  upon  us.  (In  fact,  white 
clover  is  already  coming  into  bloom,  in- 
credibly early  as  it  may  seem.  I  picked  my 
first  white  clover  bloom  on  Easter  Sunday, 
March  31.)  The  packed  hives  are  certainly 
behind  the  unpacked  hives  in  brood-rearing. 

Now  I  know  tliis  question  isn  't  settled  yet, 
and  I  intend  to  try  out  this  very  case  again. 
I  really  had  hoped  big  things  for  it  and 
haven't  given  them  up  yet.  To  date,  how- 
ever, they  have  not  materialized. 

But  the  little  experiment  with  upward 
ventilation  did  all  I  hoped  for  it.  There 
was  not  a  moldy  comb  in  a  hive  where  the 
sealed  covei'  was  replaced  by  burlap,  over 
which  was  a  super  of  leaves.  There  were 
six  of  these  and  another  fall  there  will  be 
more.  All  moldy  combs  in  the  yard  were 
under  sealed  covers.  Yet  this  experiment  is 
not  conclusive,  as  there  were  colonies  under 
sealed  covers  where  no  moldy  combs  showed 
up. 

Comparing  colonies  in  brood-chamber 
only  with  those  wintered  in  two  stories,  I 
see  very  little  difference,  tho  the  latter  aver- 
age a  trifle  ahead  in  brood-rearing.  Last 
month  I  mentioned  a  strong  colony  that 
star"ed  in  Fcbruaiy.  That  one  was  wintered 
in  the  brood-chamber  only,  which  was  con- 
tracteii  to  eight  combs  and  had  the  sides 
.packed. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Webb,  of  Morganton,  N.  C, 
maintains  that  the  standard  hive,  even  10- 
frame,  does  not  make  a  brood-chamber  large 
enough  for  wintering  without  protection  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Moreover,  he 
would  rather  risk  a  colony  in  a  large  unpack- 
ed hive  than  in  a  single  standard  brood- 
chamber  in  any  aniount  of  packing.  He 
wintered  every  one  of  his  colonies  this  past 
hard  winter,  all  in  Jumbo  hives  and  story- 
and-a-half  standards.  His  recent  letter  is  so 
interesting  I  am  tempted  to  quote  extracts. 

' '  Didn  't  lose  a  single  colony,  didn  't  have 
to  feed  any  in  spring  and  haven't  a  weak 
colony;  having  looked  thru  all,  find  I  will 
have  all  ready  to  swarm  before  April  is  out 
.  .  .  Within  a  few  blocks  a  number  of 
good  Italian  colonies  starved  in  standard 
hives.  I  didn't  pack  any,  except  to  place  an 
inch  of  newspaper  between  the  metal  and 
inner  covers,  leaving  sealed  covers  on,  en- 
trance %  by  2  inches,  and  during  the  zero 
weather  piled  the  loose  dry  snow  around  the 
hives  until  it  showed  signs  of  thawing. 
I  am  pleased  to  the  extent  of  being  "Dee- 
lighted"   with    my   wintering   arrangements. 


Aftei-  sucli  a  winter  as  we  liavc  liad,  am 
(satisfied  my  time  is  worth  more  elsc^wliere 
than  in  packing  bees  (and  there's  the  ex- 
pense of  packing),  so  I  am  going  to  run  my 
yard  unpacked,  with  sealed  covers  and  small 
entrances,  and  large  bi'ood-chambers  thru- 
out  the  year.  It  is  such  a  satisfaction  to  be 
free  of  the  worry  of  feeding,  and  know  they 
are  safe  from  starvation  regardless  of  tlie 
weather;  but  still  greater  isi  the  satisfaction 
of  such  immense  colonies." 

One  thing  is  sure — for  myself,  I  shall 
never  again  use  loose  packing.  It's  too 
mussy.  Being  a  mere  side-liner,  I  can  easily 
get  enough  sacks  to  stuff  the  packing  in. 
Don't  most  side-liners  buy  chicken  feed"' 
There  are  the  sacks,  and  it  saves  a  lot  of 
muss  at  both  packing  and  unpacking  times. 
Moreover,  one  can  thus  look  into  the  hives 
before  ready  to  unpack,  if  desired,  and  re- 
place the  packing  easily. 


Hives    oil    gi'eeai    grass    near    fruit    trcL\s    and    ymiiiu' 

grape  vines.      "  A   lovely  spot  where  the   very    wm-U 

is  rest.     Here  you  will  find  healing  for  your  soul.  " 

*    «    * 

POLLENIZATION 

Like    Spanish   galleons    in    from   the   seas 
With   onyx    and    gold   from    rich    Peru, 

Heavy  vs^illi  Ircasiire.  and  singing-,   my   i.»('s 
Float    in    from    the    blue. 

Powdery    phmder    of    green    and    gold, 
Gay    IJllle    .gems    of    purple    and    red — 

The  bees  have  not  begged  them   nor  1. ought 
them  nor  sold — 
They   steal   them    instead  I 

Laden   with   delicate    dust   from    a    flower 

To  the  heart  of  aJiother  a  pillager  slip.s — 
And   a   wonder   is    done   in   the   plundering 

hour 
Of    the.se    my    ships  1 
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In  Northern  California—  c  o  p  i  o  us 

rams  visit- 
ed this  section  during  March  and  the  wea- 
ther on  the  whole  was  not  favorable  for  bee 
activity.  There  were  comparatively  few 
bee  days  during  almond  bloom.  Nevertheless 
both  beekeeper  and  almond  grower  have 
been  benefited  considerably.  On  the  other 
hand,  conditions  in  the  orange  groves  are 
excex:)tionally  favorable.  The  trees  are  now 
(Apr.  5;  iu  bloom  and  many  beekeepers  with 
colonies  in  fair  condition  are  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  excellent  Source  of  nectar. 
Filaree  and  mustard  are  yielding,  but  they 
have  not  the  rank  growth  of  normal  years. 
April  showers  will  prolong  their  blooming 
periods  and  beekeepers  may  yet  secure  con- 
siderable increase.  The  condition  of  the 
bees  generally  is  backward.  Very  few  colo- 
nies are  strong  enough  to  swarm  and  many 
are  still  weak  owing  to  disease  and  the  mild 
winter  which  has  resulted  in  an  unusually 
high  death  rate  among  the  old  bees.  Some 
J'resno  County  beekeepers  report  20  per  cent 
of  their  colonies  queenless  this  spring.  This 
trouble  in  a  less  degree  is  prevalent  else- 
where. 

The  Monterey  Beekeepers'  Club  held  their 
second  meeting  at  Salinas  on  March  16.  The 
principal  topic  of  discussion  was  that  of  or- 
ganizing a  honey  producers'  co-operative 
exchange,  as  outlined  previously  in  Glean- 
ings. The  consensus  of  opinion  was  heartily 
in  favor  of  such  action  and  it  was  held  that 
at  least  6,000  colonies  without  much  effort 
could  be  subscribed.  A  local  promotion 
committee  of  prominent  beemen  was  named 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  campaign  work.  The 
officers  of  the  club  are:  M.  G.  Lee  of  Pa- 
cific Grove,  president;  Geo.  Sill  of  Watson- 
ville,  vice-president;  and  H.  J.  Hemriken  of 
Salinas,  secretary-treasurer.  Crop  prospects 
in  Monterey  are  good,  with  the  black  sage 
in  bloom  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  A. 
Norton  of  Watsonville,  the  inspector  of  the 
county,  reported  the  results  of  a  unique  and 
successful  experiment,  namely,  the  sowing 
of  a  hillside  with  the  seed  of  white  sage. 
This  honey  plant,  which  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  locality,  according  to  Mr.  Norton, 
made  a  thrifty  growth  and  yielded  a  surj^lus 
at  a  time  when  ■  there  always  existed  a 
dearth.  Mr.  Norton  urged  beekeepers  to  sow 
not  only  white  sage  but  white  sweet  clover 
seed  as  well.  The  two  types  of  brood  dis- 
eases in  the  county  are  not  only  prevalent, 
but  are  also  seriously  interfering  with  in- 
crease and  honey  production. 

The  series  of  meetings  held  in  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys  at  Bakers- 
field,  Visilia,  Hanford,  Fresno,  Modesto,  and 
Sacramento,  during  the  first  week  in  April, 
were  decidedly  helpful  and  instructive.  The 
outstanding  features  at  these  meetings  were 
as  follows:  The  desire  for  organization,  the 
general  prevalence  of  disease,  and  the  lack 


of  an  efficient  state  law  relative  to  bee  dis- 
eases. Pertaining  to  organization  work  the 
results  were  highly  satisfactory.  Many  thou- 
sand colonies  were  signed  up  and  the  inter- 
est in  the  subject  was  very  keen.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  large  part  of  the  beekeepers  in 
our  valleys  will  become  members  of  ex- 
changes in  record  time.  The  Central  Val- 
ley Honey  Producers  Co-operative  Exchange 
has  already  applied  for  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  ex- 
change is  in  operation. 

The  disease  situation  is  serious,  and  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  production  of  honey  will 
be  curtailed  considerably  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia. In  many  of  the  sections  where  meet- 
ings were  held  Geo.  S.  Demuth,  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Entomology  at  Washington,  found 
that  both  American  and  European  foul  brood 
not  only  existed  in  the  same  apiary  and 
colony  but  also  the  the  same  comb.  In  not  a 
few  cases  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  diag- 
nose samples,  as  in  some  instances  a  colony 
would  have  considerable  European  and  a 
few  cells  of  American  foul  brood.  In  one 
case  in  particular,  a  short  honey  flow  result- 
ed in  healthy  unsealed  brood,  a  considerable 
amount  of  sealed  European  with  a  few  cells 
of  unmistakable  American.  In  the  same  api- 
ary^ the  next  few  colonies  examined  were  in- 
fected mildly  by  European,  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  another  colony  showing  a  few 
cells  infected  with  American.  Such  condi- 
tions are  not  rare  and  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly common.  Your  correspondent  in  sev- 
eral of  his  apiaries  has  a  sprinkling  of 
American  scattered  thruout  a  large  part  of 
colonies  infected  by  European.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  so  many  beekeepers  become  con- 
fused in  their  diagnosis?  This  condition 
exists  today  thruout  our  entire  section.  Not 
only  this  spring,  but  in  some  years  past, 
many  colonies  with  traces  of  American,  but 
covered  up  and  apparently  lost  sight  of  by 
the  more  discernible  symptoms  of  European, 
have  been  treated  for  European  and  the 
destruction  of  combs  was  not  practiced.  It 
must  be  seen  that  American  is  spreading  wide- 
ly and  undetected.  So  we  are  grateful  to 
oui  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing- 
ton for  their  help  in  impressing  upon  us  the 
importance  of  careful  diagnosis.  Colonies 
predominately  affected  by  European,  yet  con- 
taining some  American,  should  unquestion- 
ably be  treated  for  American.  Let  every  bee- 
keeper make  a  thoro  study  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  two  diseases,  and,  when  in  doubt  as 
to  diagnosis,  treat  the  trouble  as  if  it  were 
American  foul  brood.  No  reports  of  sac- 
brood  have  been  received  this  spring.  Many 
of  our  counties  have  secured  new  ordinances 
this  spring  as  a  protection  against  infected 
Tuaterial  thru  migratory  beekeeping.  There 
is  increasing  dissatisfaction  over  our  anti- 
quated state  foul  brood  law,  and  one  of  the 
first  things  that  our  California  Honey  Pro- 
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ducers  Co-oijerative  Exi-haiige  hopes  to  ac- 
complish is  the  drafting  of  a  new  law,  and, 
by  ftieans  of  the  Exchange  's  united  represen- 
tation of  the  beekeeijers  of  the  state,  to  se- 
cure its  passage.  M.  C.  Eichter. 
Modesto,  Calif. 


In  Southern  California — ^  ^  ^'  ^\^  Pf, 

never  ui  all 
the  years  since  bees  were  first  brought  to 
southern  California  has  there  been  a  season 
like  the  present.  During  one  whole  year,  or 
until  Feb.  17,  scarcely  enough  rain  fell  to  lay 
the  dust.  From  Feb.  17  to  date  (Apr.  3) 
from  8  to  16  inches  have  fallen  over  the 
honey-producing  sections  of  the  State.  Even 
tho  the  ground  is  getting  dry  and  rain  is 
again  needed,  crops  of  all  kinds  promise  well, 
and  honey  is  no  exception.  Even  the  orange, 
that  is  always  irrigated,  will  yield  much 
better  when  thoroly  wet  by  nature 's  rain- 
fall. Sages  and  wild  buckwheat  are  looking 
better  every  day.  Some  difference  of  opin- 
ion exists  as  to  the  probability  of  the  black 
sage  in  this  section  yielding  a  full  crop  ow- 
ing to  the  lateness  of  the  rainfall.  Usually 
this  plant  starts  growing  in  January  and 
during  some  of  our  good  years,  I  have  seen 
six  inches  of  new  growth  in  February.  At 
present  the  new  growth  measures  only  three 
or  four  inches.  A  great  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  weather  during  April,  May,  and 
June  as  these  are  our  princijial  honey-pro- 
ducing months.  With  warm,  balmy  weather 
and  not  too  hot,  we  may  expect  great  growth 
from  all  wild  vegetation,  and  growth  means 
blossoms,  and  blossoms  mean  honey. 

The  series  of  meetings  held  in  different 
parts  of  southern  California,  with  Federal 
and  State  bee-experts  present,  have  been  of 
great  benefit  to  beekeepers.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  could  listen  to  the  splendid  ad- 
dresses of  such  men  as  Demuth,  Atwater, 
Coleman,  Wein stock  or  Massey  and  not  get 
many  good  ideas.  Much  interest  in  the 
California  Honey  Producers'  Co-operative 
Exchange  was  manifested,  but  where  there 
are  strong  beekeepers'  clubs,  working  satis- 
factorily, the  members  are  inclined  to  think 
that  they  are  not  much  in  need  of  this  or- 
ganization and  are  slower  in  taking  up  the 
plan.  Consequently,  educational  work  along 
co-operative  lines  is  quite  necessary  to  prop- 
erly instruct  beekeepers  in  the  advantages 
of   state-wide  organizations. 

To  get  the  real  practical  side,  some  of  the 
beekeepers  of  Riverside  County  spent  a  day 
with  the  bee-experts  visiting  apiaries.  Here 
is  where  the  heart-to-heart  talks  seem  to  be 
at  their  best.  Nor  do  we  get  all  of  the  good 
ideas  from  the  experts.  In  visiting  one  man 's 
apiary,  we  found  neatness  personified.  More 
than  300  10-frame  hives  were  located  on  a 
piece  of  ground  just  100  feet  square  and 
did  not  seem  crowded.  The  hives  have  a 
%-inch    entrance,    when    clear,    and    an    en- 


trance closer  that  is  ahead  of  anything  I 
ever  saw  or  heard  of.  A  change  of  position 
gave  an  entrance  of  i^  by  5,  or  %  by  12,  or 
full  size,  or  closed  the  entrance  entirely. 

Bees  in  the  orange  districts  in  most  cases 
are  in  good  condition.  The  honey  flow  com- 
ing at  least  a  month  later  than  usual  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  many  beekeepers. 
Colonies  that  were  weak  and  light  in  stores 
have  had  time  to  build  up  and  should  make 
a  good  surplus.  The  oranges  are  just  about 
ready  to  blossom  and  in  a  week  or  10  days 
we  can  look  for  the  honey  to  begin  to  come 
in. 

Buyers  have  been  around  since  Mar.  15 
ready  to  contract  for  our  1918  crop.  How 
to  know  what  is  our  just  due  as  to  price  is 
our  great  question.  Coming,  as  our  orange 
honey  does,  almost  two  months  earlier  than 
most  other  kinds,  it  is  hard  to  set  a  price. 
L    L.   Andrews. 


In  Idaho Additional  reports  continue  to 

indicate  that  winter  losses  in 
southern  Idaho  will  be  extremely  light.  Sev- 
eral honey  produce's  with  150  to  350  colonies 
report  losses  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  Another 
states  he  lost  only  one  colony  out  of  about 
500.  but  this  is  unusual  and  credit  should 
be  given  this  man  for  his  thoro  winter  pre- 
paration and  attention  to  detail.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  average  loss  will  range  from 
5  to  10  per  cent,  this  not  taking  into  con- 
sideration  spring   dwindling. 

A  number  of  coTnmercial  producers  state 
that  in  their  districts  ranchers  are  plowing 
Lip  alfalfa  and  seeding  tliis  ai-reage  to  wheat. 
These  men  are  attracted  by  the  high  price 
of  wheat,  and,  no  doubt,  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  marketing  alfalfa  hay  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  this  State  last  fall  and  winter 
has  some  bearing  in  the  matter.  Several 
producers  are  now  seeking  new  range  for 
bees  at  present  located  near  the  plowed  acre- 
age. 

The  above  comment  on  range  brings  to 
mind  the  fact  that  repeated  inquiry  has  been 
made  in  this  immediate  territory  the  past 
few  years  by  Eastern  beekeepers  searching 
for  new  locations.  Letters  of  information 
liave  been  forwarded  to  inquirers  saying  this 
range  is  now  overstocked  with  bees  and 
no  open  range  is  available;  further,  that  a 
change  of  location  might  be  made  by  pur- 
chasing an  outfit  already  located  here.  The 
Boise  Valley  is  badly  congested  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  Beekeepers  of  towns  located  in 
that  valley  are  continually  working  over  into 
range  of  neighboring  towns  in  all  directions. 
The  Payette  Valley  is  also  heavily  over- 
stocked, with  apiarists  of  various  towns 
working  into  neighboring  range — not  only 
in  the  valley  but  in  other  near-by  territory. 
Some  inclination  is  shown  by  the  larger 
apiarists  to  ignore  the  smaller  beekeeper, 
and    instances    are    known    where    out-yards 
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have  been  established  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  small  yards  on  the  home  grounds 
of  owners. 

We  have  had  cold  weather  and  high  winds 
for  over  a  week,  the  latter  being  especially 
disliked  by  apiarists.  However,  our  bees 
are  coming  along  in  good  shape,  and  condi- 
tions up  to  this  time  have  not  been  particu- 
larly adverse. 

A  few  honey  producers  in  this  vicinity  are 
inclined  to  ignore  our  State  law  governing 
the  inspection  of  bees  before  moving.  One 
or  two  have  barely  escaped  arrest  for  moving 
out-yards  without  a  permit  from  local  in- 
spectors, and  our  State  Horticultural  In- 
spector, who  is  also  ex-officio  State  Bee  In- 
spector, feels  that  beekeepers  should  co- 
operate more  fully  with  him.  An  effort  will 
be  made  during  the  next  session  of  our  State 
Legislature  to  provide  heavier  penalties  for 
violation  of  our  bee  laws. 

Demand  for  both  comb  and  extracted  hon- 
ey for  fall  delivery  is  increasing.  Buyers 
both  east  and  west  are  trying  to  place  or- 
ders subject  to  approval  of  price  later  in  the 
season,  but  up  to  this  time  no  record  is  had 
of  contracts  being  made.  The  usual  influx 
of  Coast  buyers  looking  for  cheap  honey  is 
anticipated  later.  P.  S.  Farrell. 

Caldwell,  Ida., 


Tn  Iowa '^^^^  beemen  are  quite  enthusi- 

astic  over  the  prospects  for  a 
good  honey  crop  this  season.  The  beautiful 
sunshine  of  the  past  few  weeks  would  pro- 
duce a  smile  of  anticipation  on  the  counte- 
nance of  the  sourest  Iowa  beekeeper.  This 
State  has  been  blessed  with  one  of  the 
mildest  and  most  agreeable  of  March  months. 
While  it  was  warm  enough  almost  every  day 
for  bees  to  fly,  the  nights  wei-e  quite  cold. 
Vegetjation  did  not  advance  fast  enough  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  harmed  by  a  freeze 
at  any  time.  April,  so  far,  has  started  off 
lather  cold,  the  temperature  already  ranging 
as  low  as  20°  F.  We  are  short  on  moisture, 
so  far,  this  spring.  With  no  fall  rains  and 
the  ground  very  dry,  it  may  yet  prove  to  be 
a  menace.  There  have  been  two  light  rain- 
falls the  past  two  weeks.  This  section  needs 
copious  rains. 

Many  bees  are  still  in  the  cellars.  There 
has  been  nothing  of  consequence  in  Iowa 
tliat  bees  could  use;  and,  unless  the  bees  are 
sufl'ering  for  the  need  of  a  flight,  they  are 
iiiuch  better  off  in  the  cellar. 

With  few  exceptions,  section  honey  sold 
in  Iowa  at  present,  is  imported  from  the 
more  favored  states.  In  Marshall  county, 
the  home  of  the  writer,  honey  production 
was  a  failure  last  year.  Section  honey  re- 
tails in  Marshalltown  at  25e  to  30c  per  sec- 
tion— ^when  it  is  to  be  had;  and  then  some 
of  it  presents  a  very  unmarketable  appear- 
ance. -Hnmlin  B.  Miller. 


In  Ontario— ?"^*^.t  ^<?"f^"^g  "^  ^.'^po^'*  *'«^' 

April  Gleanings,  many  have 
written  me  regarding  winter  losses.  Sum- 
ming up  these  reports,  it  would  seem  that 
the  winter  loss  has  been  much  heavier  than 
it  was  thought  to  be  a  month  ago.  The 
heaviest  losses  seem  to  have  occurred  in  lo- 
calities where  they  generally  have  a  fall 
flow.  Owing  to  the  cool  weather  here  in 
Ontario  during  the  last  half  of  August  and 
early  September,  this  expected  flow  failed 
to  materialize.  The  result  was  that  bees  were 
not  as  heavy  as  usual,  and,  with  an  excep- 
tionally severe  winter,  the  bees  perished 
largely  thru  starvation.  Many  colonies  died 
leaving  honey  on  the  side  of  the  hive  op- 
posite from  where  the  cluster  was  formed. 
The  bees  consumed  all  the  honey  on  the 
combs  on  which  they  were  clustered  and 
then  were  unable  to  move  over  to  combs  of 

iiey  on  account  of  severe  weather.  In 
other  words,  luey  Had  too  much  ' '  winter 
nest."  A  number  have  reported  a  loss  of 
all  their  bees — these  reports  coming  from 
amateurs,  as  a  rule.  But  some  older  bee- 
keepers have  had  a  terrible  loss  as  well. 
One  friend,  who  had  150  colonies  within  10 
miles  of  one  of  my  apiaries,  stated  that  his 
bees  were  heavy  enough  for  winter  and 
needed  no  sugar  feeding — crop  was  a  failure 
there  last  year  and  honey  would  not  have 
been  available  even  if  wanted.  As  my  large 
apiary,  located  in  the  same  kind  of  locality 
as  my  friends,  most  assuredly  did  need  feed- 
ing, I  was  puzzled  as  to  why  there  should  be 
such  a  difference.  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  firsti  visit  to  this  apiary  -in  question,  and 
found  perfect  wintering,  as  out  of  190  colo- 
nies put  in  cases  in  the  fall,  175  are  in  fine 
shape  and  most  of  the  balance  were'  queen- 
less  last  fall.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am 
told  that  my  friend's  apiary  of  150  colonies 
has  not  50  eolonieti  left  alive. 

While  on  this  question  of  winter  stores, 
it  would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  stop  without 
making  a  confession  as  to  failure  on  my  own 
jiart.  As  I  have  already  stated  more  than 
once,  owing  to  having  a  lot  of  buckwheat  in 
sealed  combs  last  fall,  I  used  these  full 
combs  in  place  of  feeding  sugar  syrup  as  I 
usually  do  other  falls  and  as  I  should  have 
done  last  fall.  Now  I  felt  sure  thafall  had 
enough  as  I  had  combs  of  honey  left  over 
after  giving  all  tjhat  I  thought  necessary. 
But  for  some  reason  my  judgnuent  was  either 
wrong  or  else  the  consumption  of  stores  was 
heavier  than  usual,  for  at  oiie  yard  there 
were  half  a  dozen  colonies  starved  before 
their  condition  was  noted,  and  tat  another 
apiary  half  a  dozen  or  more  .would  have 
starved  in  a  few  days  if  I  had  not  found 
out  their  needs  early  in  April.  Such  a  con- 
dition is  deplorable,  for  if  there  is  anything 
we  dislike  in  connection  with  the  bee  busi- 
ness, it  is  to  be  forced  to  feed  in  tlie  spiring 
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to  avoid  starvation,  and  I  lia\('  to  do  tluit 
very  thing  this  spring. 

Sugar  is  scarce  just  now,  but  the  whole- 
saler sent  me  some  '  *  Jamaica  crystals. ' ' 
This  sugar  is  put  up  in  large  sacks  of  over 
200  pounds  and  is  designated  as  a  "raw" 
sugar.  Can  any  one  tell  me  asi  to  whether 
,  this  sugar  would  do  for  winter  stores  or  not, 
as  it  might  be  available  this  fall  when  gran- 
ulated would  be  hard  to  secure? 

Clover  is  looking  w^ell,  and,  altho  we  have 
had  freezing  nights  for  the  last  10  days, 
danger  from  heaving  should  soou  be  over.  I 
had  thought  that  owing  to  very  high  prices 
of  all  kinds  of  grains  clover  growing 
Avould  decrease  in  favor  of  grain  growing. 
But  clover  seed  is  also  very  high,  and 
farmers  recognize  the  need  of  rotation  of 
crops  and  are  not  to  any  great  extent,  at 
least,  cutting  down  on  the  clover  crop.  Care- 
ful inquiry  from  seedsmen  shows  that  the 
clover  seed  sales  this  sirring  are  on  an  aver- 
age with  other  years,  and  that  is  about  the 
best  way  of  gauging  a  question  of  this  kind. 

No  change  in  the  honey  markets  except 
that  honey  is  still  scarcer  than  it  was  and 
most  of  the  dealers  have  none  to  offer. 

Eegarding  the  heavy  losses  among  many 
beekeepers,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Southern 
breeders  are  not  able  to  supply  the  demand 
for  queens  and  packages.  A  few  that  lost 
;ill  their  bees  have  been  unable  to  get 
piomise  of  delivery  from  Southern  breeders, 
;iud  some  are  trying  to  buy  a  colony  or  two 
for  tlie  purpose  of  making  increase  again 
and  caring  for  the  combs  they  have  on  hand. 
Winter  losses  are  always  bad  enough,  but  un- 
der present  conditions  are  exceptionally  re- 
grettable. [But  the  Southern  breeders  are 
to  be  highly  commended  for  not  promising 
deliveries  of  which  they  themselves  are  un- 
certain.— Editor.] 

Surprising  what  bees  will  stand  in  a  very 
severe  climate  providing  they  have  lots  of 
good  stores  in  a  position  available  for  the 
bees'  needs,  no  matter  how  cold  it  may  be. 
The  strongest  colony  of  bees  that  I  have 
seen  this  spring  is  in  a  basswood  log  stand- 
ing in  a  neighbor 's  apiary.  The  tree  was 
cut  in  February  and  when  the  bees  were 
discovered,  the  log  was  cut  thru  just  above 
the  combs  and  a  board  nailed  on  to  keep 
out  rain.  The  entrance  was  about  five  feet 
further  down  the  tree  and  consisted  of  a 
liole  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  log 
was  brought  to  my  friend's  plaee,  ami,  altho 
he  has  a  lot  of  strong  colonies  in  regular 
liives,  this  colony  in  the  log  will  be  flying 
\\hen  not  a  bee  is  stirring  in  his  other  colo- 
nies. T  have  had  other  rejiorts  this  spring 
of  bees  having  wintered  well  in  trees,  so  it 
tan  be  safely  said  that  cold  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  injury  to  bees,  if  stores  are  abun- 
dant and  of  good  quality  and  in  the  right 
place. 

Markham,  Out.  J.  I...  Bycr. 


Jj^'J'gj^^g On  Mareii  31,  Frank  C.  Pellett 

left  for  liis  home,  having  com- 
]deted  a  seven  weeks'  tour  of  the  State. 
This  was  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
trip  ever  uiulertaken  by  any  specialist  in 
apiculture  in  any  State.  The  trip  included 
almost  every  important  beekeeping  section 
from  the  extreme  southern  to  the  northern 
border  of  the  State.  Mr.  Pellett  came  pri- 
marily to  observe  Texas  beekeeping  condi- 
tions and  he  found  much  of  interest  and 
some  features  that  were  very  unique.  Tak- 
ing the  attitude  of  a  visitor,  Mr.  Pellett 
could  readily  see  many  problems  in  Texas 
beekeeping  that  must  be  solved.  In  most 
of  the  counties  that  Mr.  Pellett  visited,  the 
County  Beekeepers'  Association  held  a  meet- 
ing so  that  most  of  the  beekeepers  might 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunitv  of  meet- 
ing vsnth  Mr.  Pellett.  W.  E.  Jackson  of  the 
State  Entomologist 's  office  accompanied  Mr. 
Pellett  on  the  entire  trip.  E.  G.  LeStour- 
geon,  manager  of  the  Texas  Honey  Prodiic- 
ers'  Association,  was  present  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  trip.  Much  good  will  come  to  the 
beekeepers  of  this  State  as  a  result  of  this 
trip  of  study  by  Mr.  Pellett. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Apiary  Inspectors  the  need  of  an  experi- 
mental apiary  was  discussed.  In  order  to  get 
one  in  operation  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 
each  inspector  agreed  to  donate  one  colony 
of  bees  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  apiary 
for  experimental  pui-poses  located  at  Col- 
lege Station.  This  public-spirited  move  on 
the  part  of  the  inspectors  to  advance  the 
beekeeping  industry  of  thisi  State  is  worthy 
of  much  commendation.  Texas  needs  much 
investigational  work  in  apiculture  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  present  gifts  will  prove 
to  be  a  start  of  much  good  effort  for  the  in- 
dustry. 

Over  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  quite 
general  rains  have  occurred  in  the  l^st  two 
weeks,  but  the  western  half  is  still  very  dry. 
In  some  localities  of  the  mesquite  area,  light 
showers  have  occurred  and  these  will  help 
greatly.  Much  more  rain  is  badly  needed 
over  the  entire  State  to  insure  satisfactorv 
honey  yields. 

Several  of  the  larger  shippers  of  pound 
packages  of  bees  have  received  orders  for 
all  they  can  supply.  There  are  still  a  few 
who  are  well  2)repared  to  handle  late  orders. 
An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  State  Ento- 
mologist's office  to  determine  who  can  han- 
dle more  orders  so  as  to  direct  purchasers 
liroiierly.  Thei'C  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
package  bees  from  beekeepers  in  the  North 
and  it  is  the  desire  to  put  buyers  at  once 
in  touch  witli  those  who  may  have  bees  for 
sale. 

More  interest  is  being  manifested  in  bees 
]y  a  greater  number  of  ))eople  this  year 
than  ever  before.  It  is  a  well-directed  desire 
to  produce  as  much  honey  as  possible  so  as  to. 
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release  more  sugar  for  our  army.  And  why 
do  we  not  produce  more  honey?  It  can  be 
used  in  so  many  ways  and  is  a  healthful 
sweet.  There  are  some  beekeepers  in  the 
State  who  feel  thkt  beginners  should  be 
given  every  encouragement  in  their  new 
endeavors.  One  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
give  detailed  information  on  the  production 
of  section  honey.  Such  ill-advised  informa- 
tion can  only  do  harm  to  the  industry. 

In  one  county  it  has  been  estimated  that 
.30  per  cent  of  the  bees  in  trees  have  died. 
It  seems  that  nature  takes  care  of  what  be- 
longs to  it  wonderfully  well.  In  this  same 
county,  the  average  loss  of  the  beekeepers 
was  higher. 

We  notice  with  much  interest  an  adver- 
tisement of  an  enterprising  queen-breeder 
offering  for  sale  ")nedelian"  bred  queens. 
This  is  a  big  term  full  of  meaning  which 
will   baffle   the  majoritv   of   the   beekeepers. 

College  Station.  Tex.'         F.  B.  Paddock. 


In   Florida— ^'^^  ^^rF''  p^«o"\^^^  ^^'J 

somewhat  ot  a  disappoint- 
ment this  year.  Altho  we  have  all  secured 
fair  crops,  the  tlow  was  of  such  short  dura- 
tion that  only  the  best  of  colonies  were  able 
to  make  a  good  showing  in  the  supers.  From 
all  reports  available,  the  crop  will  be  about 
45  lbs.  per  colony.  There  will  be  some  re- 
ports of  very  much  larger  yields,  the  kind 
of  reports  that  give  a  false  impression  of 
Florida  beekeeinng.  But  the  object  of  this 
department  is  not  to  exploit  the  doings  of 
individual  colonies  or  small  apiaries  in  es- 
pecially favored  locations.  There  are  al- 
ways some  colonies  that  give  results  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  rest,  but  these  excep- 
tions should  not  be  taken  account  of  when 
forming  an  average.  I  have  one  colony  of 
Carni-Italians  that  have  given  me  over  200 
lbs.,  and  several  others  that  have  given  over 
100  lbs.,  but  such  colonies  can  only  be  look- 
ed upon  as  freaks. 

Altho  our  crop  is  not  so  good  as  in  1914. 
the  advanced  prices  will  more  than  make  up 
for  the  shortage.  We  are  offered  15  cents 
per  lb.,  f .  0.  b.  shipping  point,  and,  while  this 
is  a  good  price,  it  is  doubtful  if  we  ought  to 
accept  it.  Cuba  is  offered  the  same  price 
for  campanilla  honey,  the  low-grade  West 
Indian  honeys  bring  the  same,  and  I  have 
one  report  of  a  crop  of  cabbage  palmetto 
that  sold  for  16  cents.  Why  should  Florida 
beekeepers  sell  their  best  honey  at  the 
price  of  inferior  grades?  It  is  seldom  that 
■we  make  a  crop  from  the  orange,  and  to 
sell  at  the  price  of  palmetto  and  fall  honeys 
is  not  reasonable. 

The  practice  of  selling  to  the  consumer 
and  small  retailer  at  the  same  price  we  are 
offered  by  the  wholesale  houses  should  be  dis- 
continued. When  we  are  offered  $1.80  a 
gallon  by,  let  us  say,  the  A,  I,  Root  Co.,  is 


it  fair  that  we  should  sell  locally  at  $2.00 
per  gallon  when  "Airline"  honey  is  being 
sold  in  our  retail  groceries  at  a  very  much 
higher  rate?  It  is  the  wholesale  buyer  on 
whom  we  depend  for  the  disposal  of  our 
crops,  and  we  cannot  expect  the  best  prices 
when  we  do  not  givo  a  square  deal  ourselves. 

Prospects  of  a  good  crop  from  gallberrj 
and  saw  palmetto  are  excellent,  and  this 
bloom  is  coming  nearly  a  month  earlier  than 
usual  in  this  section.  Already  the  gallberry 
is  in  bloom  (Apr.  4),  and  a  few  sprays  of  pal- 
metto are  flowered  out.  There  has  been  com- 
paratively little  swarming  where  the  bees 
had  plenty  of  drawn  combs,  and  colonies  are 
in  fine  shape  to  care  for  the  coming  palmetto 
Moom,  which  will  undoubtedly  be  the  heavi- 
est we  have  had  for  years. 

Many  new  apiaries  will  be  started  In 
Florida  this  year,  if  all  those  who  arc  try- 
ing to  buy  bees  succeed.  Many  will  do  well, 
but  a  great  many  who  are  locating  near  the 
orange  groves  will  fail  because  they  have 
nothing  with  which  to  back  up  their  orange 
flow.  If  those  who  start  with  bees  would 
look  first  to  their  summer  pasturage,  there 
would  be  fewer  failures  an  Florida  beekeep- 
ing. 


A    Florida    Apiary. 

The  picture  of  the  apiary  printed  above 
doesnt  show  anything  in  particular,  but  it 
does  show  in  general  what  a  Florida  apiary 
looks  like  and  Florida  apiaries  are  doing 
pretty  well  this  season,  thank  you. 

Apopka,   Fla.  Harry   Hewitt. 
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Better  Treatment 
for  American 
Foul  Brood. 


Recently  Gleanings 
has  received  several 
requests  for  a  plan  of 
treating  American  foul 
brood  which  would  be  less  expensive,  less 
exhausting  on  the  bees  and  more  certain  in 
its  results  than  the  usual  shaking  plan.  We 
here  give  a  simple  method  by  making  use 
of  a  bee-escape  which  we  believe  will 
answer  the  requirements,  but  at  the  same 
time  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  re- 
currence of  American  foul  brood  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  reflection  upon  the  shaking  method 
as  it  may  be  due  to  some  neighboring  source 
of  infection.  However,  it  is  true  that  in 
shaking  there  is  the  possibility  that  some 
honey  might  be  shaken  out  or  that  some  dis- 
eased bees  might  enter  neighboring  hives. 
Therefore,  we  believe  the  following  a  better 
plan: 

In  order  that  the  bees  may  become  ac- 
customed to  the  changed  appearance  of  their 
surroundings,  a  few  days  before  applying  the 
treatment,  it  is  well  to  place  an  empty  hive 
with  its  entrance  parallel  to  the  left  side  of 
the  hive  containing  the  diseased  bees  and 
extending  a  few  inches  in  front  of  the  other 
entrance.  A  few  days  later,  the  queen  should 
be  found,  caged,  and  placed  in  the  entrance. 
After  the  bees  have  recovered  from  this  dis- 
turbance, and  during  the  time  of  day  when 
they  are  still  flying  strongly,  the  caged  queen 
is  removed  and  a  bee-escape  which  is  fasten- 
ed to  the  end  of  a  tin  tube  is  inserted  at  the 
left  end  of  the  entrance,  the  rest  of  the  en- 
trance being  securely  stopped  up  so  there 
is  no  room  for  the  escape  of  any  bees  except 
thru  the  bee-escape.  This  hive  is  now  plac- 
ed in  the  position  formerly  occupied  by  the 
empty  hive,  the  latter  being  placed  on  the 
old  stand  and  filled  with  frames  containing 


U-i 


The  upper  figure  represents  the  tin  tube  (B) 
with  three  higs  (C)  into  which  thei  hee-escape  (A) 
is  inserted.  The  end  (D)  of  the  tube  is  somewhat 
flattened  to  make  possible  its  insertion  in  the  eoi- 
trance.  The  lower  figure  shows  thei  tube  and  escape 
connected  and  attached  to  tlie  hive.  The  bees  in 
leaving  the  hive  follow  the  line  of  arrows  thru  the 
tube  and  thru  roand  opening  (E)  of  the  escape,  then 
up  the  length  of  the  escape  and  finally  leave  thru  the 
opening  between   the   two   springs   at    (F). 

full  sheets  of  foundation.  The  caged  queen 
is  also  left  in  this  new  hive,  where  she  is 
soon  joined  by  the  field  bees  who   are   re- 


turning in  great  numbers  to  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  their  old  home. 

The  tin  tube  holding  the  bee-escape  ex- 
tends out  in  front  of  the  new  entrance  so 
that  bees  leaving  the  old  hive  leave  from 
the  same  relative  position  as  before,  and 
therefore  do  not  realize  that  the  hives  have 
changed  places,  and  consequently  will  not 
attempt  to  return  to  the  old  hive  but  will 
unhesitatingly  enter  the  hive  with  the  queen. 
After  a  large  number  of  bees  have  returned 


Arrangement  after  the  exchange  of  hives  has  been 
made.  (A)  is  new  hive  on  old  stand  and  contains 
frames  of  foundation  and  the  caged  queien  which  is 
soon  released.  { B )  is  the  dLseased  colony,  the  bees 
of  which  leave  thru  the  tube  and  beerescape. 
On  returning  they  ente.r  the  hive  (A)  not  knowing 
the  hives  have  changed  positions. 

the  queen  should  be  liberated.  Altho  there 
is  no  brood  or  larvas  present,  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  the  colony  will  swarm  out.  If  this 
is  feared,  however,  a  queen-excluder  may  be 
placed  under  the  hive.  Within  two  or  three 
days  it  sometimes  happens  that  dead  bees 
clog  the  escape,  in  which  case  the  cage 
should  be  detached  from  its  groove  in  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  the  bees  removed. 

Just  before  dark,  two  or  three  weeks  later, 
when  most  of  the  brood  has  hatched,  the 
few  etraggling  bees  that  may  be  left  in  the 
old  hive  may  be  sulphured  thru  a  small 
opening  at  the  entrance,  care  being  taken 
not  to  allow  the  escape  of  a  single  bee.  The 
combs  may  then  be  rendered,  the  frames 
and  the  few  dead  bees  burned,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  hive,  the  entrance,  and  the 
alighting-board,  scorched  by  means  of  gaso- 
line and  straw,  charring  to  a  light  brown. 

In  very  hot  climates  it  may  be  advisable  to 
provide  special  ventilation  for  the  old  hive 
in  order  to  prevent  the  combs  from  melting 
down.  But  ordinarily  this  is  not  necessary, 
for  it  should  be  remembered  that  nearly  all 
of  the  bees  are  in  the  new  hive  and  a  mere 
handful  are  left  taking  care  of  the  brood  in 
the  old  one. 

This  method  is  a  very  safe  one,  since  there 
is  no  <listurbance  at  the  time  of  the  treat- 
ment and  no  chance  for  spreading  disease 
by  means  of  the  honey  or  bees.  The  bees 
entering  the  new  hive  are  not  bees  that  have 
been  smoked,  and  are  therefore  not  gorged 
with  diseased  honey,  but  are  field  bees  bring- 
ing in  uncontarainated  stores,  straight  from 
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the  flowers.  At  first  thought  it  might  seem 
possible  that  the  young  bees  from  the  old 
hive  might  carry  the  disease  to  the  new 
hive;  but  apparently  they  carry  no  honey 
with  them,  for  we  have  yet  to  learn  of  their 
spreading  the  disease  in  this  way. 


Sugar  Beets  Having     recently     re- 

fer Producing  ceived    quite    a    num- 

Bee  Feed.  ber    of    inquiries    con- 

cerning the  advisabil- 
ity of  beekeepers  raising  beets  to  obtain 
syrup  for  feeding  the  bees,  we  referred  the 
matter  to  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  From  the  reply  by  Chas.  E.  Thome, 
we  quote  the  following: 

' '  The  information  we  have  respecting  the 
making  of  syrup  from  the  sugar  beet  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  practicable 
to  make  an  acceptable  syrup  in  a  small  way. 
It  is  true  that  Farmers'  Bulletin  823  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  claims  that 
this  may  be  done,  but  I  doubt  whether  the 
author  of  that  Bulletin  has  had  practical 
experience  in  the  matter.  The  literature  on 
this  subject  in  our  library  indicates  that  the 
syrup  will  have  an  objectionable  flavor 
which  cannot  be  avoided  without  some 
chemical  treatment. 

' '  Our  chemist,  Mr.  Ames,  has  had  con- 
siderable experience  in  the  testing  of  beets 
for  sugar,  in  which  the  juice  was  extracted 
and  evaporated  in  a  small  way,  and  h©  has 
found  this  disagreeable  flavor  very  persist 
out.     I   am   quite   sure   that   the   method   of 


boiling  down  the  syrup  described  in  the 
Bulletin  referred  to  would  result  in  a  tarry 
product,  "vhich  would  be  unusable." 

It  may  readily  be  seen  that  if  the  beet 
syrup  contains  gums,  this  would  preclude 
its  extensive  use  as  a  bee  feed.  Moreover, 
we  have  always  felt  that  the  place  for  the 
beekeeper  to  raise  sweets  is  right  in  his 
beehives.  Let  us  concentrate  our  energies 
where  they  will  bring  most  paying  results. 


«$= 


Defends  Comb- 
Honey  Production. 


Perhaps  you  wi'.l  re- 
member that  not  long 
ago  the  Government 
Avas  advocating  the  production  of  comb  hon- 
ey. In  1909  I  changed  and  have  been  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey  ever   since. 

I  don 't  think  you  have  looked  ahead  or 
you  would  not  be  quite  so  emphatic.  I  haj)- 
pen  to  be  acquainted  with  all  these  men, 
menbers  of  the  Jefferson  and  St.  Lawrence 
Couiity  (N.  Y.)  Beekeepers'  Association, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Holtermann  in  March  Glean- 
ings, and  I  know  that  if  they  changed  from 
comb  honey  to  extracted,  it  would  not  be 
very  long  before  they  would  not  have  a 
colony  of  bees.  Do  you  ask  the  reason'? 
Because  they  would  takq  all  the  honey  and 
not  feed  the  bees.  I  find  it  is  more  work 
than  anything  else  to  see  that  the  colonies 
run  for  extracted  honey  do  not  starve.  As  a 
rule  we  do  not  have  much  of  a  fall  flow;  and 
if  they  are  not  fed  with  combs  of  honey  or 
.sugar  syrup,  they  will  starve  before  .January. 

Wrong    again.      At    the    present    price    of 


Apiary   of   Geo.    B.    Howe,    Black    Uiver,    N.    Y. 
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honey  tliere  is  more  dollars  and  conts  in  the 
production  of  extracted  honey.  What  I 
wish  to  emphasize  is  this:  That  the  exj^ert 
v-ill  feed  and  care  for  his  bees;  but  the  let- 


Product    from    one    coloiiv    (numbered    "25 ).    .secured 
by  Geo.  B.  Howe,'  Black  River,  N.  Y. 

alone  beekeeper  will  not.  Thus  we  shall  ha\  i^ 
fi  mighty  sight  more  bees,  if  we  let  this  class 
2un  for  comb  honey. 

Nor  is  that  all.  There  is  a  class  that  will 
not  eat  extracted  honey.  "Let  them  go 
without,"  T  hear  you  say.  If  they  do  not 
get  the  comb  honey  they  will  have  their 
sugar,  even  if  a  few  do  starve  over  in  Eu- 
rope. What  do  the}^  caref  I  should  like 
to  see  this  class  starve  a  little.  But  they 
won't.     They  are  the  last  to  suffer. 

There  are  locations  where  they  can  pro- 
duce as  much  comb  honey  as  extracted,  and 
all  you  and  I  might  say  would  not  prove  the 
contrary.  I  have  retailed  tons  of  honey,  as 
you  know,  so  I  am  not  guessing  in  regard 
"to  that  class  that  will  not  eat  extracted  hon- 
ey. Geo.  B.  Howe. 

Black  River,  N.  Y. 

[That  a  large  per  cent  of  the  beekeepers  of 
New  York  or  ;my  other  State  will  be  so  un- 


patriotic as  tc  take  the  honey  awaj'  from  the 
hecs  and  allow  them  to  starve,  we  refuse  to 
believe.  If  there  should  chance  to  be  a  few 
such  slackers,  we  and  Government  officials 
feel  convinced  that  such  a  loss  of  honey  will 
be  small  in  comparison  with  the  increased 
crop  which  the  extracted-honey  producers 
will  obtain  as  a  result  of  less  swaiming  and 
less  Avork  on  the  part  of  bees  and  beekeepers. 
It  is  just  because  the  Government  has  looked 
ahead — that  is  why  it  is  urging  this  change. 
As  for  the  people  who  "will  have  their  sugar 
even  if  a  few  do  starve  over  in  Europe," 
we  certainly  shall  not  cater  to  them  in  the 
smallest  degree  and  we  believe  we  may  trust 
our  GoAernment  to  deal  with  them  quite  sum- 
marily and  effectively  when  the  time  comes. 
However,  we  feel  that  ALr.  Howe  had  on  his 
dark  glasses  the  day  he  wrote  that  article. 
Keally  the  people  of  our  country  are  not  as 
bad  as  that.  Since  the  war  began,  the  old 
careless  selfishness  has  been  gradually  dis- 
appearing. Now  the  people  are  waking  up, 
each  one  alert  and  eager  to  do  his  bit  in  pro- 
duction, work,  money,  or  any  other  way  that 
he  ])ossib]y  can.  As  soon  as  the  boekee]' 
ers  understand  that  their  bees  must  be  fed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  public  is  shown  that  ex- 
tracted rather  than  comb  honey  thould  be 
eaten,  just  so  soon  will  Mr.  Hov,e  's  objec- 
tions be  repudiated. — Editor.] 


Device  for  Wiring         I  had  so  much  trouble 
Brood-Frames.  in    holding    the   brood- 

frames  steady  while 
wiring  them  that  I  thought  I  needled  a  frame 
to  hold  them  plumb.  Happening  to  see  the 
end  of  a  Florida-orange  box  which  was  mor- 
tised, I  said,  ' '  There  are  the  pieces  already 


made  for  me."  So  I  took  an  old  hive-top, 
mortised  four  holes  in  it,  drove  in  the  box 
ends,  and  cut  four  braces  to  support  them. 
For  the  top-bar  I  cut  off  the  inside  lip,  stuck 
in  the  frame,  and  I  tell  you  it  is  fine  and  it 
cost  nothing.  I  nail  the  top  onto  the  top 
of  my  workbench.  Parkin  Scott. 

A  sill  and,  Va. 
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Two  Young  Queens 
Winter  Together. 


Eecently  I  ran  across 
something  that  I  think 
is  new.  I  found  two 
queens  that  had  wintered  over  in  the  same 
hive.  The  circumstances  are  as  folh>ws: 
Last  fall  I  was  re-queening  a  certain  yard  by 
removing  the  old  queens  and  introducing 
tells.  I  had  more  cells  than  there  were  colo- 
nies to  be  re-queened,  and  put  a  plurality 
of  cells  in  certain  colonies.  In  this  case  it 
appears  that  two  cells  hatched  and  both 
queens  were  accepted;  that  they  mated  and 
layed  side  by  side  last  fall  and  finally  win- 
tered over  together.  Is  it  something  new, 
or  is  it  or  ordinary  occurence? 

The  only  similar  occurence  that  ever  came 
under  my  own  observation  happened  in  the 
summer  time.  I  had  two  young  queens  hatch 
in  the  same  hive,  and  they  layed  side  by 
side  for  a  month  or  more.  As  soon  as  I 
discovered  that  there  were  two  queens,  T 
lemoved  one  Of  them.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  they  would  have 
shared  the  hive  peaceably  all  winter  or  not. 
But,  in  this  last  case,  I  am  sure  that  both 
queens  occupied  the  same  hive  all  winter. 
Now,  please  don  't  let  anybody  call  me  a  liar. 
I  have  a  witness  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
discovered  on  the  same  comb. 

Eoxton,  Texas.  H.  D.  Murry. 

[In  commenting  on  Mr.  Murry 's  observa- 
tion,  our  queen -rearer,  Mr.  Pritchard,   says: 


''A  year  ago  last  fall  I  had  what  I  think 
were  two  young  queens  in  a  hive  when  I 
packed  it  away  for  winter,  but  one  was  gone 
when  spring  came.  I  have  had  two  young 
queens  living  peaceably  together  in  the  nu- 
cleus-boxes several  times.  But  all  kinds  of 
stranse  things  happen  in  these  little  swarms. 
I  think  Mr.  Murry 's  report  is  rather  un- 
usual.'"] 

Ot  — ta  ^  SB  =:3ff 

Paraffine  for  Fasten-  Referring  to  the  item 
ing  Foundation.  on     page     238,     April 

Gleanings,  ' '  Can  I  use 
paraffine  for  fastening  foundation  in 
frames  ? "  I  would  say  yes.  I  cannot  afford 
to  put  foundation  into  the  wooden  groove  as 
generally  done;  besides,  it  narrows  the  foun- 
dation in  the  frame.  I  use  a  glass  txibe 
with  a  rubber  bulb;  have  a  board — or, rather, 
six  boards — on  a  layer  upon  which  the  sheet 
of  foundation  is  laid,  an-d  the  frame  slipped 
over.  I  used  100  pounds  of  paraffine  mixed 
with  rosin,  melted.  Very  little  is  required. 
The  rosin  added  does  the  trick.  Not  a  sheet 
was  melted  down.  E.  F.  Holtermann. 

Bi-antford,  Out.,  Canada. 

[This  seems  to  be  a  valuable  suggestion. 
The  rosin  would,  of  course,  raise  the  melting- 
point.  We  know  many  beekeepers  who  use 
wax,  mixing  it  with  about  one-third  part 
rosin  to  cut  down  the  cost,  and  also  to  at- 
tach the  foundation  more  securely. — Editor.] 


THE   BACK   LOT  BUZZER. 
Ma  says  Miss  Anode  Apidejlintj  wants  to  do  all  she  can  in  these  days  of  coiuei'ratiun  but  she  just  can't 
find  out  what  to  use  for  a  bee-bread  substitute. 
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E  P  O  RT  S 
coming  to 
G  l,e  a  n  i  n  g  s 
during  the  last 
month  do  not 
lead  us  to 
change  material- 
ly our  estimate 
of  winter  losses 
and  the  condi- 
tions of  bees  prevailing  thruout  the  country, 
as  told  in  the  April  number  of  this  journal. 
The  northeastern  part  of  the  country  was 
generally  hard  hit  by  winter  losses.  Tiie 
Southern  States,  excepting  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  seem  to  have  experienced  uonnnl 
wintering  conditions,  with  the  bees  in  North 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  having  done 
exceptionally  well.  Varying  reports,  good  and 
bad,  come  from  the  middle  North  and  the 
i?orthern  Mississippi  Valley.  The  goou  re- 
ports coming  from  the  Eocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Goast  regions  early  in  the  season  are 
not  contradicted  by  later  word  from  those 
sections. 

The  National  Food  Administration,  thru 
the  deputy  state  administrators  thruout  the 
Nation,  has  made  it  easy  for  beekeepers  to 
secure  s:igar  for  their  bees — wherever  any 
sugar  at  all  can  be  secured.  Some  States 
still  report  a  serious  shortage  of  sugar,  but 
generally  thruout  the  country  the  sugar  con- 
ditions have  much  improved  during  the  last 
month. 

As  before  noted  in  this  department,  bee- 
keeping is  coming  on  more  and  more  in  Mon- 
tana. The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  bee- 
keepers'  association  of  that  State  was  held 
at  Billings  on  March  7,  when  a  number  of 
very  enthusiastic  beekeepers  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  new  officers  of  this  association 
are:  President,  B.  F.  Smith,  Jr.,  of  From- 
berg;  secretary-treasurer,  Frank  E.  Clift 
of  Huntley.  An  executive  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  officers  of  the  association  and 
several  members,  was  instructed  to  formu- 
late and  issue  from  time  to  time  during  the 
season  recommendations  to  the  members  -^f 
the  Association  as  to  the  prices  at  which 
their  honey  crop  should  be  sold.  A  very  in- 
teresting program  was  carried  out  at  the 
meeting. 

Nebiaska  is  another  State  that  is  taking 
a  decidedly'  laj'ger  interest  in  beekeeping, 
and  the  county  ngents  there  aie  generally 
giving  'every  encouragement  to.  tiie  wrrk. 
H.  C.  Cook  of  Omaha,  an  enthusiastic  and 
successful  beekeeper,  is  giving  much  of  his 
time  and  expcrii^nce  to  the  jirornotion  of 
good  beekeeping  in  his  state.  The  Ne- 
braska Beekeepers'  Association  is  also  lend- 
ing aid  to  bettei'  beekeeping  and  a  more 
general  interest  in  the  craft  thiuout  the 
State. 

An  important  gathering  of  the  beekeepers 
of  Massachusetts  was  held  March  23  at  Wor- 
cester where  there  was  a  wide  and  repre- 
sentative attendance,  among  them  the  presi 
dents  of  each  of  the  five  local  beekeepers' 
societies    of    the    State    together    with    sec- 
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retaries.  Abso- 
lute unity,  en- 
thusiasm, and 
earnestness  pre- 
vailed, having  in 
view  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "Fed- 
erated Massachu- 
setts Beekeep- 
e  r  s  '  Associa- 
tions," for  which  bylaws  were  formulated 
and  adopted.  It  was  voted  to  incorporate 
this  association.  O.  N.  Smith  of  Florence 
is  presidcMit,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy 
Wright  of  Chelmsford  is  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  new  organization.  This 
movement  looks  to  a  bigger  and  better  day 
for  the  beekeepers  of  the  old  Bay  State. 

Texas  now  claims  to  have  the  most  com- 
prehensive foul-brood  eradication  system  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  factor  of  eo-oper- 
a.tive  county  organizations  plays  a  large  roh; 
in  it.  F.  B.  Paddock,  State  Entomologist  of 
Texas,  speaking  of  the  efficiency  of  the  work 
donethere,says:  "  When  we  discover  foul  brood 
we  try  our  best  to  get  the  beekeepers  them- 
selves sufficiently  interested  to  form  county 
associations.  Each  inspector  is  chosen  jointly 
by  the  county  association  and  this  office. 
He  is  not,  therefore,  a  foreign  element  in  the 
county.  He  is  nominated  by  the  beekeepers 
and  is  as  much  responsible  to  them  as  to  us. 
It  is  a  frequent  occurence  for  the  president 
of  an  association  to  get  behind  an  inspector 
and  see  that  he  does  things  properly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  association  is  an  ever- 
present  help  to  the  inspector  in  enforcing 
the  regulations.  If  a  beekeeper  is  ordered 
to  clean  up  and  fails  to  do  so,  the  associa- 
tion, by  its  inlluence,  sees  that  directions  are 
carried  out." 

The  second  annual  beekeeping  short  course 
of  Iowa  State  College  will  be  held  at  Ames, 
May  13  to  18.  The  course  will  be  made  very 
practical,  several  successful  commercial 
apiarists  assisting  in  instru'^tion.  Programs 
can  be  obtained  from  F.  Eric  Millen,  Ames. 
No  fees  will  be  charged. 

The  Panhandle  Beekeepers '  Association 
held  its  annual  winter  meet  at  the  Market 
House  auditorium.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on 
March  27.  About  50  enthusiastic  beekeepers 
Avere  in  attendance,  and  an  excellent  pro- 
gram was  carried  out.  The  officers  are  one 
of  the  livest  lot  of  beekeepers  anywhere,  and 
they  purpose  to  build  up  a  large  mem.ber- 
ship.  They  are  in  a  fair  way  to  do  it. 
Charles  A  .Reese  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Charleston,  is  one  of  the  big  helpers 
in  advancing  beekeepihg  in  the  Panhandle 
region. 

The  beekeepers  of  Western  Pennsylvania 
will  meet  at  the  home  of  F.  J.  Lillie,"  336  E. 
Pleasant  St.,  Corry,  Pa.,  on  May  15.  Geo. 
Rea,  State  Bee  Inspector  of  Pennsylvania, 
will  be  present  to  demonstrate. 

Francis  Jager,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association,  left  America 
on  Ai)r.  16,  in  charge  of  another  Red  Cross 
expedition    to   Servia.* 
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f^/^UR  honey 
\^  season  is 
just  about 
closing  here  for 
tlie  winter  and 
has  been  very 
yood  a  r  o  u  n  d 
these  parts.  I 
have  taken 
about  60  pounds 
average  per  hive. 
Willah,  N.  S.  W., 
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BEES,  MEN  AND  THINGS 

(You  may  find  it  here) 
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"  —  Wm.   Barnes,   Garrah 
Australia,  Mar.  4. 


' '  I  harvest.^d  and  marketed  a  good  eucalyp- 
tus crop  of  honey  during  January. ' ' — S.  J. 
Paul,  I;OS  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  Mar.  30. 

"The  honey  outlook  in  the  Ozarks  of  Mis- 
souri is  A  No.  1. ' ' — Frank  McMurray,  Law- 
rence County,  Mo.,  Mar.  30. 

"1  had  37  colonies  packed  on  the  summer 
stands  last  fall,  and  all  alive  now. ' ' — D.  A. 
Harnon,  Crawford  County,  I)a.,  Mar.  18. 

' '  The  honey  harvest  was  quite  fair  and  the 
prices  just  doubled.  The  demand  was  enor- 
mous."— Anna  Sommer,  Eonne  Bornholni, 
Denmark,  Jan.  14. 

"I  had  a  fine  swarm  of  bees  on  Mar.  14. 
Is  this  early?  I  put  them  to  work  on  some 
starters  O.  K. ' ' — W.  W.  Bayles,  Washington 
County,   La.,  Mar.   20. 

"D.  D.  Turner,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone,  is  the 
first  and  original  beekeeper  on  the  Isthmus 
Canal  to  my  knowledge. ' ' — A.  H.  Clagg, 
Gatun,  Canal  Zone,  Panama,  Mar.  6. 

'.'I  have  14  colonies.  One  died  this  win- 
ter. I  packed  them.  My  neighbor  lost  9 
out  of  12  colonies — no  packing." — Collis  E. 
Bower,  Columbia  County,  Pa.,  Apr.  2. 

' '  I  am  trying  to  get  my  three  uncles 
into  the  bee  business.  I  am  15  years  old  and 
have  been  in  the  bee  business  myself  for  two 
vears  now. ' ' — Bert  C.  Elkiu,  Indiana  Coun- 
ty, Pa.,  Mar.  15. 

'"We  had  two  very  dry  seasons  and  have 
lost  most  of  our  bees.  People  in  this  part 
of  the  country  have  had  very  poor  crops  the 
past  two  years. "  —  G.  G.  Miller,  Nueces 
County,  Texas,  Mar.  18. 

' '  I  am  a  beginner  who  has  hopes  of  better 
things.  I  have  purchased  A.  M.  Applegate's 
goat  and  perhaps  shall  have  milk  and  honey 
— if  wheatless  and  meatless. ' ' — Mrs.  M.  S. 
Oliphant,  Sussex  County,  Del. 

"On  March  19  bees  gathered  their  first 
natural  pollen,  and  to-day  (March  20)  24  bees 
loaded  with  pollen  entered  one  hive  in  one 
minute's  time." — L.  A.  Eessler,  Elkhart 
County,  Ind.,  Mar.  20. 

"My  bees  wintered  perfectly  in  my  closed- 
entrance  cases,  while  I  lost  66  per  cent  of 
those  wintered  the  old  way.  T  keep  the  en- 
trances to  the  packed  cases  closed  except 
when  tlie  bees  can  fly.  It  is  100  per  cent  per- 
I'ectiiui  with  me." — Clyde  Cordrey,  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  Mar.  IS.  ' 


' '  Not  m  any 
l>ees  alive  in  this 
section  now.  I 
don't  think 
])0und  packages 
of  bees  from  the 
South  turn  out 
to  be  much.  They 
are  on  the  road 
too  long  and  are 

all  fretted  out." — F.  Alderman,  Livingston 

County,  Mich,  Mar.  18. 

"I  enjoy  having  a  few  colonies  in  the 
back  yard  where  I  can  see  somebody  work 
besides  father,  and  also  have  a  supply  of  hon- 
ey to  run  to,  while  the  food  profiteers  are 
having  things  about  their  own  way." — John 
H.  Eeam,  Dakota  County,  Nebr.,  Mar.  7. 

' '  We  are  giving  a  correspondence  course 
in  beekeeping  here  in  Oklahoma.  At  pres- 
ent we  have  about  500  enrolled  and  expect  a 
maximum  enrollment  of  something  like  1,- 
000."— C.  E.  Sanborn,  Entomologist,  Okla- 
home   Agricultural   and   Mechanical   College. 

' '  As  the  extremely  cold  winter  killed  all 
the  peaches,  v/hich  is  my  main  crop,  I'll  have 
little  to  do  but  work  with  the  bees  the  com- 
ing summer,  and  expect  to  make  the  30  colo- 
nies I  now  have  equal  to  about  60  guns 
against  the  Kaiser." — S.  II.  Burton,  Daviess 
County,   Mar.   28. 

"Our  winter  was  rather  short.  I  ditched 
some  on  Dec.  2,  and  harrowed  today.  My  bees 
also  flew  Mar.  2.  We  have  not  had  more 
than  six  inches  of  snow  at  any  time  this 
winter.  I  keep  my  bees  in  packed  hives  out 
of  doors. ' ' — H.  O.  Barlow,  Sargent  County, 
N.   D.,   Mar.   22. 

' '  Up  to  Feb.  1,  1918,  we  had  the  driest  year 
since  1861.  So  I  sold  all  my  bees.  But  in 
March  we  had  as. much  rain  as  in  the  flood 
year  of  1884,  and  now  we  have  had  about  our 
natui'al  rainfall  of  20  inches  and  expect  a  fair 
crop  here  this  year  yet." — J.  G.  Harman,  San 
Diego  County,  Calif.,  Mar.  1. 

' '  Don 't  send  Gleanings  next  year  unless 
you  can  send  a  cure  for  the  disappearing 
disease  as  I  have  lost  all  my  bees  thru  it. 
It  was  lamentable  looking  at  them  and  un- 
able to  do  anything  for  them.  So  I  have  no 
bees.  Hoping  you  will  have  a  cure  by  next 
year." — Thonifis  Pinegan,  Drogheda,  Ireland, 
Mar.  13. 

"The  drones  of  the  best  colonies  should 
never  be  trapped  as  they  will  improve  any 
virgin  queen  that  may  fly.  It  is  a  common 
belief  that  the  presence  of  drones  causes 
swarming, but  it  never  has  been  proved  to  my 
knowledge,  and  seems  only  an  inference  from 
the  fact  that  only  strong  vigorous  colonies 
rear  many  drones  and  only  they  swarm." — 
L.  W.  j'  Deuss,  Blantyre,  Nyasaland,  So. 
Africa. 

"Weather  here  ideal.  Fishing  hilarious. 
Meatless  (hiys  are  no  barriers  to  us.  With 
a  larae  king  fisii  fried  or  baked  and  a  liberal 
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suiijily  ol'  >i()()(l  Jolmiiycfiko  and  lioiiey  to  go 
witli  it,  kings  iiiul  ciniierors  sl)oul<l  oiivy.  One 
man  luM-e  alone  yesterday  caught  525  poinuls 
(if  fish." — M.  L.  Brewer,  Manatee  (Jonnty, 
FUi.,  Mar.  11. 

-,  set  the  price 


"This  man, 

h)ca.lly  for  all  our  comb  honey  last  year  be- 
cause he  did  not  take  any  bee  journal  and 
did  not  know  what  honey  was  worth.  He 
sold  at  five  cents  less  than  he  might  have 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  had  he 
known  conditions. ' ' — Eugene  Secor,  Winne- 
bago County,  Iowa,  Mar.  25. 

"I  am  not  at  all  surjirised  that  you  so 
easily  made  a  contract  for  all  the  honey  you 
could  supply.  I  never  have  seen  honey  so 
pure  gold  a  hue,  nor  so  rich,  and  the  per- 
fume from  which  scents'  a  room  so  that  it  is 
as  full  of  sweet  odors  as  a  llower  garden." — 
Frojn  a  lettei-  of  iVIariau  Moffet,  144  E.  17th 
St.,  New  York  City,  to  J.  Jensen  of  Guate- 
mala, Mexico. 

"The  bees  have  gathered  more  honey  in 
Florida  this  year  from  orange  bloom  than  I 
have  even  known  them  to  do  before.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  bees  get  a  lot  of  honey, 
too,  from  a  plant  that  the  various  bee  men 
term  wicker,  greasewood,  wild  huckleberry, 
myrtle,  and  some  other  names  for  the  same 
thing.  Wm.  A.  Selser,  transient  at  New 
Smyrna,  Fla.,  Mar.  18. 

"The  outlook  for  beekeeping  this  season 
in  Nebraska  is  just  grand,  and  judging  from 
what  Mr.  Tubbs  of  Beatrice  said,  the  bees 
are  starting  off:  early  to  do  their  part  in  put- 
ting Nebraska  to  the  front.  He  says  he 
hived  a  swarm  for  a  neighbor  on  Feb.  24. 
I  lost  only  one  swarm  tills  last  winter  and 
keep  them  outdoors. ' ' — O.  E.  Timm,  Douglas 
County,  Neb.,  March  23. 

' '  I  am  on  the  retired  list  in  our  West  Wis- 
consin Conference,  being  in  my  SOth  year. 
One  son  has  been  in  the  army  ten  years  and 
two  other  younger  boys  are  in  the  draft. 
So  my  work  is  to  feed  the  stoves,  bees,  and 
poultry.  My  bees  are  all  in  the  cellar,  and 
I  buv  my  sugar,  a  dollar's  worth  at  a  time, 
for  the  feeding  I  have  to  do."— J.  N.  Mills, 
Barron  County,  Wis.,  Mar.  4. 

"I  have  just  been  reading  in  March 
Gleanings  what  J.  H-  B.  Hall  says  as  to  'all 
bees  in  this  country  are  in  boxes  and  logs — 
bees  ain  't  no  good  here. '  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  have  been  living  in  Shelby  County,  Ala., 
for  more  than  a  year  and  while  I  must  ad- 
mit that  up-to-date  beekeepers  are  scarce, 
yet  I  know  of  eight  or  ten  beekeepers  within 
as  many  miles  who  have  more  or  less  bees 
in  movable-frame  hives  and  are  producing 
section  honey. ' ' — H.  A.  Lynd,  Shelby  Coun- 
ty,  Ala.,   Mar.   11. 

' '  For  a  watering-place  for  bees,  get  a  keg 
or  small  barrel,  bore  a  number  of  one-inch 
holes  with  an  auger  near  the  bottom;  put 
a  corn  col)  in  each  hole  but  don't  fit  the  cob 
too   tight;   ])ut   a   tight   cover   on    tlie   barrel, 


and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  water  soaks  thru 
the  cobs  and  in  a  short  time  they  becomi' 
thoroly  satuiated.  Fresh  coVjs  should  be  put 
in  every  month  or  six  weeks.  The  water  does 
not  require  changing  very  often  and  none  is 
wasted.  It  is  impossible  for  any  bees  to 
get  drowned  at  this  watering-place." — M.  L. 
Dodson,  Decatur  County,  Kans.,  Mar.  20. 

' '  While  in  Detroit  some  weeks  ago,  I 
found  several  restaurants  serving  honey  in- 
stead of  sugar  in  tea  and  coffee.  Altho  a 
great  many  beekeepers  are  known  to  use 
honey  for  that  and  other  table  purposes,  this 
is  the  first  instance  I  have  known  where 
honey  was  used  in  this  •way  in  restaurants. 
Proprietors  of  these  establishments  stated 
that  customers  seemed  to  like  honey  in 
beverages,  and  some  would  ask  for  it  spe- 
cially after  it  was  put  into  use.  "P.  S.  Farrel, 
Canyon  County,  Idaho. 

"I  have  nine  bee  yards  fully  equipped,  25 
to  300  colonies  in  each.     Six  yards  are  along 

fine  stone  road,  and  two  more  can  be 
reached  most  of  the  year  by  auto  or  motor 
cycle.  I  move  two  or  three  of  my  yards  in 
tiie  spring  to  the  coast,  and  in  the  fall  back 
to  the  mountains.  My  central  location  is  in 
the  largest  and  most  progressive  American 
colony.  We  have  a  school,  church,  large 
American  hotel,  town  waterworks,  ladies' 
club  and  several  associations.  It  is  very 
healthy  here,  especially  good  for  asthma. ' ' 
M.  C.  Engle,  Herradura,  Cuba,  Mar.  27. 

"Sweet  clover  will  be  a  factor  in  honey 
})roduction  in  the  future  in  the  great  Galla- 
tin Valley  as  it  is  getting  a  stronghold  along 
the  irrigating  ditches  and  along  the  high- 
ways. "The  main  sources  are  alfalfa,  alsike 
clover,  white  clover,  and  certain  wild  mints 
along  the  streams.  There  are  a  great  many 
fine  swarms  of  Italian  bees  in  the  hollow 
cottonwoods  along  the  river.  I  found  a  piece 
of  wild  honeycomb  among  some  rocks  in  a 
stream  awaj'  up  in  the  mountains  last  sum- 
mer, 20  miles  from  nowhere." — C.  A.  Kin- 
sey,  Gallatin  County,  Mont.,  Apr.  4. 

"I  have  harvested  from  two  colonies  in  a 
season.  1,000  pounds  of  honey.  The  box- 
tree  is  the  best  yielder  here.  This  season 
in  Australia  is  an  exceptionally  good  one 
for  honey.  Thousands  of  tons  are  being  pro- 
duced. 1"  and  my  brother  have  40  colonies 
and  up  to  the  present  have  secured  5,500 
pounds  and  expect  3,000  pounds  more.  A 
good  average,  don't  you  think?  In  regard  to 
prices,  at  present  it  is  worth  9  cents  for  ex- 
tra prime.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  see 
American  buyers  here  buying  our  honey  and 
in  fairly  big  consignments.  Our  seasons 
here  are  very  irregular.  One  in  four  will  be 
grand,  two  will  be  good,  and  one  will  be  al- 
most, a  failure.  Beekeepers  are  becoming 
more  modern  in  their  methods  here  and 
working  their  apiaries  on  a  good  American 
system.  So  beekee])ing  is  becoming  a  big 
industry  in  Australia." — Percy  Sweetman* 
Dennis  Island,  George's  Plains,  N.  S.  W., 
Australia,  Fel).  15. 
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QUESTIONS. — 
( 1 )  Does 
about  one 
quart  of  bees 
weigh  a  pound  or 
more  ?  ( 2 )  Does 
one  get  more  bees  in 
a  one-pound  pack- 
age than  in  a  one- 
frame  nucleus?  (3) 
Beginning  in  June, 
if  one  should  put  one  pound  of  beies  in  an  old- 
fashioned  box  hive  and  have  a  section  fastened  in 
tlie  top,  would  the  bees  be  apt  to  stay  and  beqin 
working  and  do  fairly  well  without  a  queen? 

New  York.  Leeman  Ferris. 

Answers. — (1)  One  quart  of  bees  contains 
about  3,200  bees,  and  one  pound  contains  5,- 
000.  (2)  A  one-pound  package  of  bees  con- 
tains more  bees  than  a  one-frame  nucleus. 
(3)  No,  you  could  obtain  no  honey  whatever 
by  this  method,  for  the  nucleus  would  con- 
stantly dwindle  and  finally  die  outright. 
They  should  be  given  a  queen,  and  by  slow 
stimulative  feeding  allowed  to  build  up  their 
colony  to  a  suitable  size  for  honey-gather- 
ing. In  the  March  issue  of  Gleanings  you 
will  notice  among  the  editorials  a  good  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  treating  these 
pound  packages  on  their  arrival. 

Questions. —  (1)  When  all  the  Hofifman  self-spac- 
ing frames  in  a  ten-frame  hive  are  pushed  together 
to  one  side  there  remains  a  space  of  %  inch.  For 
what  is  this  space?  (2)  Should  the  Hoffman  frames 
in  the  brood-nest  of  a  ten-frame  hive  be  pushed 
close  together  or  should  they  be  spread  slightly  apart 
to  take   up   the    %-inch   space  kft   on   one   side? 

Missouri,  H.  J.  Pelikan. 

Answers. — (1)  After  the  frames  have  been 
used  a  while,  the  projections  at  the  sides 
of  the  frames  become  more  or  less  covered 
with  wax  and  propolis,  so  that  less  space 
will  be  left.  There  should  be  some  extra 
space,  however,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of 
frames.  If  there  were  no  space,  then,  in 
order  to  remove  a  frame,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  pry  straight  up  on  the  top-bar;  and, 
if  the  frames  were  stuck  down  as  securely 
as  they  often  are,  this  would  result  in  a 
crack  in  the  comb  near  the  top-bar,  and 
!-ometimes  the  top-bar  would  even  break  or 
be  pulled  away  from  the  end-bar.  If  there 
is  some  extra  space,  then,  instead  of  prying 
upward,  one  may  first  insert  the  tool  be- 
tween the  ends  of  the  frames,  and  by  prying 
sidewise  loosen  each  end  of  each  frame  from 
that  of  its  neighbor.  Then  by  an  upward 
lift  the  frames  may  be  easily  rcTuoved.  In 
this  connection  we  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  a  frame  should  never  be  pry- 
ed  near  the  middle  since  at  that  place  there 
is  so  much  spring  to  the  top-bar  that  the 
prying  is  very  apt  to  pull  the  top-bar  away 
from  the  comb.  The  tool  should  always  be 
used  near  the  ends  of  the  frames  as  above 
stated.  (2)  A  space  of  7/16  inch  should  be 
left  at  each  side.  If  all  the  space  were 
left  at  one  side  of  the  hive,  the  bees  would 
build  brace-combs — that  is,  irregular  combs 
connecting  the  outside  comb  with  the  hive 
wall. 

Question. — I  have  ordered  from  the  South  ir, 
pound  packages  of  bees   with  queens  to   be   delivoied 
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early  in  May.  I  in- 
tend to  put  them 
in  Jumbo  brood- 
chambers  and  to 
feed  for  comb-draw- 
ing a  lid  brood-rear- 
ing. As  I  have  only 
two  or  three  drawn 
combs  for  each  colo- 
ny, I  must,  there- 
fore, fill  in  with 
sheets  of  foundation  in  wired  frames.  Now,  should  I 
-start  the  bees  in  extracting  supers  of  standard 
frames,  and  then  during  the  honey  flow,  when  the 
combs  are  filled  with  brood,  move  the  queen  and  one 
brood  below  onto  Jumbo  frames  under  a  queen-ex- 
cluder, leaving  drawn  combs  above  to  be  filled  with 
honey  as  soon  as  the  brood  hatches,  or  should  I. 
start  the  queen  to  rearing  brood  in  the  .tumbo 
frames?  M.  A.   Shepard. 

River   Falls,   Wis, 

Answer. — If  you  could  be  perfectly  certain 
that  each  nucleus  would  increase  sufficiently 
to  build  out  the  foundation  in  the  Jumbo 
body  and  brood-chamber  as  well  as  store 
sufficient  honey  for  wintering,  and  also  some 
in  the  super,  then  they  might  be  started  in 
the  super,  as  you  suggest.  However,  if  you 
wish  to  winter  in  the  Jumbo  hives,  we  be- 
lieve the  best  plan  would  be  first  of  all  to 
get  the  Jumbo  combs  properly  drawn  out  so 
that  the  approach  of  winter  will  not  find  you 
with  only  frames  of  foundation  for  winter- 
ing. Moreover,  if  these  Jumbo  combs  are 
used  for  breeding  during  the  summer,  the 
extra  cocoons  added  to  the  cells  will  make 
the  frames  warmer  for  wintering.  The  nu- 
clei should  not  be  given  the  entire  hive  at 
first;  but  by  means  of  division-boards  they 
should  be  kept  crowded  onto  only  as  many 
combs  as  they  will  conveniently  cover.  Then 
as  the  nucleus  gradually  increases  in  size, 
more  frames  may  from  time  to  time  be 
added. 

Question. — What  is  the  best  way  to  feed  bees 
honey   in  the  comb?  C.   F.   Oliver. 

Indiana. 

Answer. — The  best  way  to  feed  honey  that 
is  in  the  comb  is  to  put  the  comb  right  in  the 
hive.  If  it  is  liquid  honey,  it  should  be  thin- 
ned with  about  10  j)er  cent  of  warm  water, 
and,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  transmit- 
ting diseases,  it  would  be  preferable  to  boil 
the  honey,  if  it  comes  from  a  source  un- 
known. 

Question. — Would  it  not  be  better  to  use  full 
sheets  of  drone  foundation  in  place  of  worker  foun- 
dation in  the  sections  ?  I  find  that  bees  fill  out  with 
drone  comb  when  starters  of  worker  foundation  arc 
used.  G.   A.   Sheppard. 

Minnesota. 

Answer. — It  is  true  that,  when  given  start- 
ers, the  bees  show  a  decided  inclination  to 
build  drone  comb  rather  than  worker  comb; 
but  this  would  in  no  way  warrant  the  use 
of  drone  foundation  in  sections;  for  the 
v.'orker  foundation  results  in  comb  of  such 
superior  grade  that  this  more  than  offsets  the 
apparent  preference  of  the  bees. 

Question, — Please  give  a  good  method  for  pre- 
venting swarming.  Maud   Hulburt. 

Kirkville,    N.    Y. 

Answer. — The  queen  sliou'.d  be  clipped,  the 
(•oh)uies  examined  at  least  everv  week  to  be 
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certain  that  no  queen-cells  are  built;  and 
sliould  they  appear  all  capped  ones  should  be 
torn  out  and  a  hive  of  combs,  containing 
one  comb  with  young  larva^  and  the  queen, 
t'hould  be  placed  on  the  old  stand  and  cover- 
ed with  a  queen  excluder.  Above  this  should 
be  placed  the  supers,  if  any  are  in  use  at  the 
time,  and,  at  the  very  top,  the  hive  of  brood. 
At  the  end  of  eight  days  this  upper  story 
may  be  moved  to  a  new  location  and  the  bees 
allowed  to  raise  a  queen  if  increase  is  desir- 
ed. If  not,  the  cells  may  be  torn  out  and 
the  bees  allowed  to  hatch  just  where  they 
are,  or  the  brood  distributed  to  other  colo- 
nies that  are  in  need  of  it. 

Question. — Will  a  queen  leave  her  hivei  and  go 
to  another  and  remain  there?  Last  summer  I  hived 
a  swarm,  and  two  days  later  saw  a  fine  yellow  queen 
alight  and  go  in.  liater  I  examined  th&m  and  found 
her  quite  different  in  appearance  from  tlie  others. 

Virginia.  A.   A.   Campl:ell. 

Answer. — It  would  be  very  unusual  for  a 
queen  to  leave  her  own  hive  and  go  into 
another  and  remain  there.  If  she  did  so  at 
all,  it  would  be  purely  by  accident,  and,  un- 
less the  other  colony  was  queenless,  this 
new  queen  would  probably  be  balled  and 
killed.  But  if  the  colony  were  queen- 
less,  her  chances  of  being  favorably  accept- 
ed would  be  rather  good.  The  fact  that  the 
queen  yon  saw  was  of  a  more  yellow  color 
than  the  bees  proves  nothing.  Many  times 
a  queen  is  of  better  color  than  her  own  bees. 

Question. — In  the  Townsend  bee  book  I  have 
read  that,  as  soon  as  the  swarm  begins  to  clu-ster, 
a  new  hive  should  he  set  on  the  old  stand  and  the 
supers  from  the  old  hive  put  on  it  whether  they  are 
l)artly  filled  or  not.  No'vv,  what  becomes  of  the  old 
hive?      Should   I   put   a   super  on   it   also? 

Richmond,  Va.  F.  E.  Ingroff. 

Answer. — Since  the  old  colony  is  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  having  lost  most  of  the  bees, 
and  since  there  will  not  be  another  laying- 
queen  for  at  least  one  or  two  weeks,  it  is 
evident  that  they  will  be  unable  to  store  any 
surplus  honey  for  some  time.  Therefore  no 
super  sliould  be  put  on  until  the  colony  has 
built  up  sufficiently  to  warrant  such  a  step. 
If  the  swarm  occurs  early  in  the  season,  it 
may  be  possible  to  obtain  several  supers  of 
honey  from  this  old  stand,  but,  if  late,  not 
much  can  be  expected  from  them  in  the  line 
of  surplus. 

Question. — In  a  neighborhood  containing  hybrid 
stock,  how  may  one  raise  pure  queens? 

R.   L.   Wilby. 

Answer. — The  question  of  obtaining  pure 
mating  is  a  vexing  one  frequently.  You  can 
not  hope  to  attain  the  highest  percentage 
of  pui-e  mating  until  you  have  done  all  you 
])0ssibly  can  toward  Italianizing  your  locali- 
ty. For  a  temporary  emergency,  drone-exclud- 
ing entrance-guards  can  be  put  on  the  en- 
trances of  colonies  in  the  locality  that  have 
undesirable  drones.  At  the  same  time  you 
should  insure  plenty  of  young  vigorous  Ital- 
ian drones  that  will  be  flying  at  the  time 
your  young  queens  would  go  out  to  mate.  In 
order  to  improve  the  locality  permanently 
it  often  ])ays  for  a  queen-breeder  to  furnish 
young  laying  (pieens  to  neighboring  beekeep- 


ers at  a  low  price,  say  about  half  the  usual 
amount  charged.  If  this  is  done  in  July 
or  August,  when  queens  are  cheapest,  the  ex- 
pense is  not  great,  and  for  the  next  sea- 
son the  drones  flying  will  be  largely  Italians. 
Of  course,  if  there  are  a  large  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  living  in  trees,  or  in  old 
box  hives,  about  all  one  can  do  is  to  make 
sure  of  plenty  of  young  vigorous  drones  fly- 
ing in  his  own  yard. 

Questions. — Does  a  temperature  of  16  degrees 
above  zero  kill  wax-moth  eggs,  or  do  they  survive 
the  winter  and  hatch  out  in  the  spring  to  stait  a  crop 
of  moths  ?  Do  the  larvaj  become  dormant  with  low 
temperature,  survive  the  winter  and  hatch  out  in 
the  spring?  Can  you  tell  me  whether  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  combs  may  be  stacked  moth  proof  and 
be  safe  without  further  notice  until  they  are  needed? 

Texas.  T.  P.  Robinson. 

Answers. — We  believe  there  has  been  no 
scientific  determination  of  the  exact  temper- 
ature required  to  kill  the  wax  moth,  pupa, 
larvae  and  eggs,  respectively.  However. 
F.  B.  Paddock  of  the  Texas  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  in  bulletin  No.  158,  June, 
1913,  states  that  wax  moths  sometimes  stand 
a  freezing  temperature  for  as  long  as  three 
days,  and  in  well  protected  places  can  stand 
an  outside  temperature  of  26  degrees  Fahr. 
for  five  days.  In  general,  a  freezing  tem- 
perature is  considered  sufficient  to  kill  all 
moth  eggs  and  larva?.  During  the  winter 
aboiit  one-third  are  in  the  pupal  stage. 
These  being  better  protected  are  able  to 
withstand  greater  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  at  the  advent  of  warm  weather  will 
hatch  out  and  begin  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. The  best  way  to  treat  the  combs  is  to 
pile  them  in  moth-proof  piles  and  then  ex- 
amine them  often,  giving  them  a  carbon  bi- 
sulphide treatment  as  soon  as  evidence  of 
moths   occurs. 

Questions. — (1)  What  is  the  easiest  way  to  find 
the  old  queen  when  re-queening  black  bees  and 
one's  sight  is  not  good?  (2)  Suppose  one-day-old 
virgins  or  young  laying  queens  were  properly  intro- 
duced without  de-queening,  about  what  percent 
would   survive  ? 

California.  L.  T.  Ayers. 

Answers. — (1)  The  hive  should  be  opened 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  and  the  bees 
smoked  as  little  as  possible.  As  black  bees 
run  so  rapidly,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
person  at  each  side  of  the  hive,  only  one 
handling  the  frames.  Beginning  at  the  edge 
of  the  brood  nest,  carefully  examine  one 
frame  after  another.  When  a  frame  is  pull- 
ed out,  the  queen  will  probably  be  frighten- 
ed and  run  to  the  side  of  the  comb  furthest 
from  the  manipulator.  So  the  chances  are 
that  the  queen  will  be  first  seen  by  the  one 
not  handling  the  frames.  As  fast  as  the 
frames  are  examined,  they  should  be  placed 
in  an  empty  hive  body,  for  after  the  frames 
are  removed  the  queen  may  be  found  run- 
ning about  wildly  on  the  bottom  board  or 
further  side  of  the  hive.  When  working 
alone,  begin  taking  out  the  frames  from  the 
further  side  of  the  brood  nest,  for  when  a 
frame  is  removed,  a  black  queen  often  runs 
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to  the  unexposed  side  of  the  adjacent  frame, 
which  is  the  side  that  first  comes  in  view 
on  removal  of  the  next  frame.  If  one 's 
sight  is  not  good  and  he  has  no  helper,  per- 
haps the  easier  method  would  be  to  attach 
a  queen  trap  to  the  entrance,  lift  out  all  the 
frames  and  place  them  in  an  empty  hive, 
carefully  examine  the  old  hive  to  be  certain 
she  is  not  among  the  few  adhering  bees  and 
then  after  shaking  each  frame  at  the  en- 
trance replace  it  in  the  old  hive.  When  the 
bees  have  run  in,  the  queen  will  be  found  at 
the  entrance. 

(2)  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  per  cent 
would  survive.  Probably  for  an  expert  50 
per  cent  might  be  killed  and  for  a  beginner 
as  many  as  95  per  cent.  Young  laying  queens 
are  much  easier  to  introduce  than  virgins. 
Three-  and  four-day-old  virgin  queens 
maysometimes  be  introducedwithout  even  de- 
queening,  by  the  Miller  smoke  method  as 
given  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture under  ' '  Introducing. ' '  But  we  would 
caution  that  one-day-old  virgins  are  too 
weak  to  be  introduced  without  de-queening. 

Questions. —  (1)  Which  are  the  better  frames: 
Laixg'stxoth  or  Danzenbaker  ?  Why?  (2)  How 
many  extra  supers  for  each  hive  should  one  have 
for  safety?  (3)  Should  all  the  hives  be  uniform, 
that  is,    the  same  make   and   size  ? 

Michigan.  Wm.   C.  Leonard. 

Answers. —  (1)  Most  of  the  loading  beeke.ep- 
crs  greatly  prefer  the  Langstroth  frame.  It 
is  much  better  for  wintering,  as  it  leaves  the 
cluster  in  a  higher,  warmer  place,  further 
from  entrance  drafts.  Moreover,  the  addi- 
tional space  in  the  Langstroth  frame  gives 
a  better  chance  for  contracting  the  brood 
chamber  in  winter  and  still  leaving  the  bees 
with  plenty  of  stores.  Our  experience  has 
been  that  the  Danzenbaker  frame  is  a  big 
nuisance  in  handling,  and  the  colonies  with 
these  frames  need  more  frequent  attention, 
as  they  are  more  inclined  to  swarm  and  also 
are  not  as  apt  to  provide  themselves  with 
winter  stores.  (2)  That  depends  upon 
whether  one  leaves  all  of  the  extracting  to 
be  done  after  the  season.  If  so,  five  or  six 
shallow  supers  or  three  'ieep  ones  would 
probably  be  plenty  for  your  locality.  (3) 
Yes,  it  will  save  much  time,  trouble,  and  ex- 
p'-nse. 

Questions. —  (1)  I  like  the  dimensions  of  the  eight- 
frame  liive ;  but  for  a  divi.sil^le  brood-chamber  liive 
which  do  you  think  is  preferable — an  eight-  or  ten- 
frame  hive'  Why.'  (2)  Do  you  consider  the  divis- 
ible brood-chamber  hive  as  good  as  or  better  than 
tlie   ordinary   style?  .      J  N.   Johnson. 

Minnesota. 

Answers.^ — (1)  Many  use  the  divisible 
brood-chamber  idea  for  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore and  after  the  opening  of  the  honey 
flow.  In  that  case  the  deep  ten-frame  cham- 
bers are  generally  used.  Most  of  those 
who  use  the  plan  thruout  the  year  prefer 
the  shallow  ten-frame  or  the  deep  eight- 
frame  brood-chambers.  (2)  For  ourselves 
we  prefer  the  ordinary  standard  ten-frame 
hive,  giving  the  queen  two  stories  when 
necessary. 

ANSWERS    BY    C.     C.     MILIjER. 

Question. — I  am  having  a  terrible  scourge  of 
Kiiroi>OiUi   foul   lirood.      Pi-obnbly   200  out   of   my    :iOO 


colonies  are  badly  afflicted.  I  have  been  caging  my 
queens  for  about  20  days  until  the  bees  clean  up. 
A  friend,  who  is  visiting  me,  says  I  should  disinfect 
my  hive  tool,  hands,  etc.,  in  going  from  an  affected 
colony  to  a  healthy  colony,  also  I  must  melt  my 
combs,  boil  my  frames,  and  scald  or  burn  my  hives. 
What  do  you  say  ?  I  have  not  taken  the  precautions 
mentioned,  as  I  believed  European  foul  brood  to  be 
a  disease  of  the  queens  and  brood  only. 

California.  A.  E. 

Answer. — In  a  severe  case  of  European 
foul  brood,  I  wouldn  't  cage  the  queen,  but 
kill  her.  Even  in  a  mild  case  it  may  pay  to 
kill  the  queen,  if  she  is  below  par  and  you 
can  replace  her  with  an  Italian  '  of  good 
stock.  In  a  mild  case,  with  a  good  queen, 
I  would  cage.  But  I  don  't  believe  it 's  ad- 
visable to  cage  more  than  ten  days,  nor  in 
any  case  to  have  the  colony  go  longer  than 
ten  days  without  egg-laying.  You  say  they 
clean  up  in  about  20  days.  Yes,  there  may 
be  dead  brood  present  up  to  the  end  of  20 
days,  or  even  longer.  But  it's  very  dead 
and  so  dried  up  that  it  is  not  likely  to  do 
any  harm.  The  kind  that  does  harm  is  that 
which  has  been  dead  only  a  short  time,  and 
not  yet  too  disagreeable  to  be  still  eatable. 
And  j^ou  '11  find  none  of  that  kind  left,  if  you 
stop  the  queen 's  laying  for  ten  days.  Be 
sure   to  make  your   colonies   strong. 

As  to  disinfection,  uiion  my  first  acquain 
tance  with  European  foul  brood  I  melted 
combs  and  boiled  frames,  but  gave  it  up  and 
afterward  got  along  just  as  well,  if  not  bet- 
ter. Altho  combs  that  are  affected  with 
American  foul  brood  must  be  melted  up,  it 
seems  an  unpardonable  waste  to  destroy  a 
single  comb  on  account  of  European  foul 
brood.  Hives  need  no  disinfection,  and  in- 
deed some  hold  that  no  disinfection  of  hives 
is  needed  with  American  foul  brood.  Yet 
when  all  that  is  said,  it  remains  very  impor- 
tant to  guard  against  carrying  the  disease 
from  an  infected  colony  to  a  heaitny  one. 
If  a  hive  tool  should  be  thrust  into  a  dis- 
eased larva  at  the  right  stage,  it  would  be 
easy  to  infect  the  next  colony.  So  I  am 
careful  about  my  tool  and  hands.  The  quick- 
est way  to  disinfect  the  tool  is  to  thrust  it 
into  the  ground  a  few  times.  If  the  hands 
do  not  become  daubed,  merely  handling  the 
dry  frames  needs  no  disinfection.  Whether 
the  disease  can  be  carried  by  the  honey  or 
not,  I  take  no  chances,  and  if  the  hands  are 
the  least  daubed,  I  always  clean  them. 

Question. — I  have  read  about  swarm  prevention 
in  your  book  "  Mfty  Years  Among  thei  Bees."  Do 
you  think  that  following  your  plans  closely  will  actu- 
ally prevent  any  from  swarming  when  they  are  in 
good  stores  and  strong  in  spring? 

Answer. — Yes,  any  of  the  plans  there 
given  involving  the  cessation  of  egg-laying 
for  ten  days  have  proved  effective  with  me, 
no  matter  how  strong  or  well  provisioned  the 
colony. 

Question. — I  have  read  about  clipijini;-;  do  you 
think  that  M'ould  be  best  for  one  witli  t")  or  20 
colonies  ? 

Answer. — If  I  had  only  one  colony,  I 
should  want  the  queen  clipped,  and  I  should 
clip  if  I  had  500  colonies  or  more. 

C.  C.  Miller. 
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ST  N  C  K  w  o 
li:i\o  our  out- 
fit in  rcaili- 
iicss  and  liit\  e 
learned  a  little 
coiioerning  the 
interior  of  the 
liive,  we  are  now 
ready  to  get  our 
iK'es  and  to  be- 
gin the  aetual  business  of  beekee})int;'. 
Where  and  How  to  Get  Bees. 

Altho  one  might  obtain  a  start  by 
ting-  bees  from  the  bee-trees  or  by  purchas- 
ing colonies  in  old  box  hives,  we  do  not 
recommend  either  plan  for  the  beginner.  The 
first  is  interesting,  but  entails  considerable 
work,  and  is  hardly  advisable  unless  one 
has  some  knowledge  of  bees.  The  second  is 
undesirable  because  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
move the  combs  and  learn  the  condition  of 
the  bees  one  is  buying.  Still,  since  many 
beginners  will  purchase  their  bees  in  box 
hives,  Ave  shall  in  this  same  talk  describe 
the  method  of  transferring  to  modern  hives. 

Another  common  plan  of  getting  bees  is  to 
send  to  some  breeder  for  nuclei  (small  colo- 
nies) on  combs,  or  for  combless  packages  of 
bees,  a  queen  being  ordered  with  each.  Of 
these  two  plans  the  combless  package  is 
much  the  cheaper  and  safer  investment,  since 
there  is  no  danger  of  acquiring  foul  brood 
as  in  the  case  of  a  nucleus  sent  on  combs. 
If  two-pound  or  three-pound  packages  are  ob- 
tained early  in  May,  and  given  a  little  brood, 
they  may,  by  stimulative  feeding,  be  built 
up  into  good  colonies  six  or  eight  weeks 
later,  and  in  many  localities  might,  there- 
fore, be  in  time  for  part  of  the  main  honey 
flow.  But  even  a  two-pound  package  ob- 
tained the  last  of  May  or  June,  could  by  fall 
be  increased  to  one  full-sized  colony  all 
ready  for  the  fall  flow.  However,  unless  one 
can  obtain  an  entire  colony  to  supply  the 
desired  brood,  we  would  be  inclined  to  dis- 
courage the  beginner  from  buying  the  comb- 
less  packages. 

A  two-pound  package  (and  we  advise  buy- 
ing no  smaller  package)  should  be  hived  on 
four  or  five  drawn  combs,  one  containing 
some  young  larvae.  More  combs  may  be 
added  later  as  the  colony  increases  in  size. 
These  three  combs  are  shoved  over  agaiinst 
the  side  of  the  hive  and  a  division -board 
placed  at  the  inside.  Also  the  entrance  of 
the  hive  should  be  contracted  to  but  a  small 
opening  in  order  to  prevent  robljers  from  en- 
tering. Upon  the  arrival  of  the  bees  they 
should  be  placed  in  the  new  hive  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  directions  that  accompany 
them. 

Two  cups  of  syrup  consisting  of  two  parts 
of  sugar  to  one  of  water  should  be  given 
the  bees  every  other  day.  It  may  bo  fed 
in  Mason  fruit  jars  or  friction-top  pails 
with  lids  pierced  with  only  one  or  two  holes 
to  insure  slow  feeding,  which  is  con- 
ducive to  rapid  breeding.  Snugly  covering 
the  tops  of  the  frames,  and  the  feeders  in- 
\erted  over  the  brood-chamber,  should  be  a 
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waiin  (M)\er  for 
r^'taining  the 
heat  of  the 
cluster. 

B  y  far  the 
best  [)lan  is  to 
buy  entire  colo- 
n  i  c  s  of  bees 
from  some  relia- 
ble breeder  or 
J  rom  a  beekeeper  in  one's  own  vicinity.  These 
may  be  purchased  in  the  hives  just  as  they 
stand;  or,  better  still,  an  agreement  may  be 
made  by  which  the  buyer  provides  the 
beekeeper  with  new  hives  in  which  to  hive 
the  new  swarms.  These  new  colonies  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  purchaser,  but  not 
removed  until  the  end  of  the  season.  Even 
tho  obliged  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the 
sake  of  having  the  bees  hived,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  cheaper  than  to  buy  bees  in  a 
swarm  hanging  from  a  limb  thus  necessitat- 
ing the  dropping  of  one's  work  at  a  minute's 
notice. 

How  to  Know  the  Value  of  a  Colony. 
If  bees  are  to  be  purchased  in  the  hives, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  along  an  experienced 
beekeeper  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
stock  is  diseased.  If  in  healthy  condition, 
their  value  will  depend  entirely  upon  the 
size  of  the  colony;  the  age,  prolificness,  and 
strain  of  the  queen;  the  condition  of  the 
combs,  whether  crooked,  full  of  drone  cells, 
etc.;  the  amount  of  stores  contained  in  the 
combs;  and  the  condition  and  style  of  the 
liive.  Bees  that  are  purchased  in  old  hives 
should  be  transferred  to  modern  ones  if  one 
expects  to  get  a  good  crop  the  first  season.  ■ 
Moving  the  Bees. 
After  the  colonies  are  purchased  there 
arises  the  problem  of  moving  them  to  their 
new  home.  V'''hen  bees  first  fly  in  the  spring 
they  circle  about  the  hive,  noting  its  exact 
location  in  regard  to  its  surroundings.  Later, 
if  the  hive  is  moved,  the  bees  return  to  this 
same  spot,  and,  being  unable  to  find  the 
hive,  become  lost.  With  the  exception  of 
bees  in  a  swarming  condition,  those  colo- 
nies moved  a  distance  less  than  a  mile  will 
thus  lose  many  of  their  bees.  For  this  rea- 
son if  one  wishes  to  move  a  colony  only  a 
short  distance,  it  should  first  be  moved  to  a 
place  two  or  three  miles  away.  Then  a  few 
weeks  later  it  may  be  moved  to  the  desired 
spot  with  no  loss  of  bees;  for  by  that  time 
the  original  location  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten. If  one  wants  to  move  but  a  few  feet, 
this  may  be  done  with  less  trouble.  The 
hive  may  be  moved  a  foot  or  so  the  first  day, 
and  each  successive  day  the  distance  increas- 
ed until  they  are  moved  a  yard  or  more  at  a 
time.  The  bees  ap])ear  to  get  into  tte  habit 
of  expecting  their  hive  to  be  removed  a  little 
further  each   day. 

About  the  quickest  and  easiest  way  of 
moving  bees  is  by  auto.  Any  sudden  lurch- 
ing or  jerking  of  the  combs  sidewise  miglit 
rause  them  to  break,  especially  if  heavy  with 
lioney.  Therefoi'e  if  the  road  is  very  rough, 
so   that  one  is  obliged  to   drive  slowly,  the 
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hives  should  be  placed  with  the  frames 
crosswise  of  the  car.  If  the  road  is  smooth, 
perhaps  the  frames  should  be  lengthwise  of 
the  car;  but  in  this  case  it  would  make  but 
little  difference. 

To  prepare  bees  for  moving,  the 
night  before  (or  early  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore any  bees  are  stirring),  screens  should 
be  tacked  over  the  full-sized  entrances,  and 
over  the  top  should  be  placed  a  screen  at- 
tached to  a  rim  about  two  inches  in  depth. 
This  allows  a  nice,  cool  clustering  place; 
for  during  joltings  of  the  journey  they  will 
become  so  active  that  the  temperature  of 
the  hive  will  be  increased  considerably. 
This  is  the  reason  for  providing  all  this  ex- 
tra ventilation.  If  the  weather  is  cool,  of 
course  they  will  need  less  ventilation,  ami 
in  that  case  the  screens  may  be  partly 
covered.  The  upper  screens  and  the  hive 
bottoms  may  he  attached  to  the  hives  proper 
by  means  of  a  long  staple  at  each  corner.  If 
moving  some  distance,  however,  it  might  be 
safer  to  fasten  the  bottom-boards  to  the 
hives  by  means  of  a  screw  driven  thru  the 
bottom-board  and  up  into  the  middle  of  each 
side  wall  of  the  hives.  Two  screws  to  each 
hive  hold  them  very  securely. 

Of  course,  when  buying  bees  the  chances 
are  that  the  hives  will  be  old-fashioned,  and 
the  bottom-boards  attached;  also  there  may 
be  large  bee-spaces  in  various  places;  but 
the  main  idea  is  to  shut  in  the  bees  securely 
and  to  have  plenty  of  ventilation  at  the  en- 
trance and  top  of  the  hive. 

Where  to  Place  the  Bees. 

An  ideal  location  for  the  bees  would  be  a 
southeast  slope  having  a  little  scattered 
shade  and  somewhat  open  woods  on  the 
north  and  west.  Still,  almost  any  well-drain- 
ed spot  not  too  near  passersby  can  be  made 


roof,  altho  the  latter  jjlace  would  be  rather 
hot  during  the  summer.  Colonies  kept  in  the 
attic  should  be  placed  near  the  wall  and  pro- 


A  poor  location  for  a  hive,  near  to  and  facing  a 
walk,  where  the  bees  will  be  annoyed  by  passer.vby. 

a  suitable  location  if  a  windbreak  is  pro- 
vided on  the  north  and  west.  The  small 
beekeeper  need  look  for  no  better  location 
than  right  under  the  apple  trees  of  his  own 
back  yard;  or,  lacking  the  back  yard,  he  may 
place  the  hives  in  the  attic  or  on  a  flat  city 


No    better    location    for    the   hives    than    right    under 
the    apple    trees. 

vided    with    an    outside    entrance.        There 
should  also  be  a  window  that  could  be  open- 
ed to  allow  the  escape  of  bees  that  will  col- 
lect on  it  whenever  the  hive  is  opened. 
Transferring    to    New    Hives. 

Soon  after  being  moved  and  jilaced  on  the 
new  stands,  preferably  during  the  middle  of 
a  warnj,  day  in  fruit  bloom,  the  colonies  in 
old,  undesirable  hives  should  be  transfer- 
red to  new  ones  of  standard  dimensions. 
The  following  is  an  eas.y  way  of  transfer- 
ring: Place  on  the  stand  a  new  hive  filled 
with  drawn  combs,  if  possible  having  in  one 
of  the  combs  a  patch  of  young  larva?  (un- 
hatched  bees  which  look  like  little  white 
worms).  After  smoking  the  colony  a  little, 
remove  the  bottom-board  and  place  the  old 
hive  over  the  new,  tacking  on  strips  if  nec- 
essary, so  that  there  will  be  no  open  cracks 
between  the  two  hives.  Then  blow  smoke 
down  thru  the  old  story,  graduall.y  driving 
the  bees  and  queen  below,  after  which  insert 
a  queen-excluder  between  the  two  hives.  In 
three  weeks'  time  the  worker  brood  will  all 
be  hatched  from  the  old  hive,  when  it  may 
be  removed  and  the  combs  saved  to  be  ren- 
dered into  wax.  (See  Transferring,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  1712  of  the  March  issue.) 

When   no   combs   are   obtainable,   colonies 
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may  be  transferred  into  the  new  hives  onto 
frames  of  foundation  and  then  fed  continu- 
ously until  the  foundation  is  drawn  out  into 
comb;  but  it  gives  the  bees  a  much  nicer 
start  to  give  them  drawn  combs.    This  spring 


A    look    into    an    old-fashioned    box    hive, 
there  ought  to  be  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
such  combs  from  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity 
whose  bees  have  died  during  the  winter;  but 
one   should   make   sure   that   such   combs   do 
not  come  from  diseased  colonies. 
Feeding  the  Bees. 
Unless  there  happens  to  be  plenty  of  stores 
in   the  combs,  the  colonies  will  need  to  be 
fed  after  transferring.     It   is   always   safer 
for  the  beginner  to  feed  candy  or  combs  of 
honey    rather    than    syrup,    as    there    is   less 
danger  of  starting  robbing.    During  a  deartn 
of  honey  there  is  always  a  chance  that  bees 


A    queen    laying    and    her    attendants. 

may  get  a  taste  of  stolen  sweets,  and  soon 
be  in  a  regular  turmoil  of  excitement. 
Whenever  the  bees  begin  robbing,  the  en- 
trances should  be  contracted  and  loosely  cov- 
cied  with  dampened  grass.  This  subject  will 
be  discussed  at  greater  length  in  a  succeed- 
ing "talk." 

Re-cLueeuing. 
In  all  probability  the  bees  purchased  will 


not  have  tlie  distinguishing  marks  of  Italians 
— three  yellow  bands  on  the  abdomen — but 
will  be  either  blacks  or  hybrids  which  are  a 
cross  between  any  two  strains.  Since  the 
Italians  are  the  best  strain,  being  very  good- 
natured,  excellent  honey-gatherers,  and  quite 
resistant  to  disease,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
)e-queen  the  poor  stock  with  good  Italian 
queens,  which  may  be  purchased  from  any 
reliable  breeder,  and  each  introduced  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  which  accompany 
her,  the  old  queen  being  removed  at  the  time 
of  introduction. 

Clipping  the  Queen's  Wings. 
During  the  middle  of  a  warm  day  in  fruit 
bloom  all  laying  queens  should  have  their 
wings  clipped  in  order  to  prevent  the  bees 
from  swarming  later  and  decamping  to 
the  woods;  for  with  clipped  wings  the  queen 
cannot  fly,  and  the  bees  will  not  leave  with- 
out her.  Any  warm  day  in  May,  when  most 
of  the  field  bees  are  out  gathering  nectar, 


How   to  hold  queen   when  clipping  wings. 

the  queen  may  be  easily  found.  She  will 
probably  be  on  one  of  the  central 
frames  of  brood,  and  may  readily  be  dis- 
tinguished by  her  marked  dignity,  larger 
size,  and  suirounding  circle  of  worshippers, 
as  described  in  our  last  .lesson.  On  no  ac- 
count should  a  queen  be  held  by  the  ab- 
domen, as  it  is  very  easy  to  injure  her  in 
this  way.  She  should  be  picked  up  by  the 
wings,  transferred  to  the  left  hand,  and  with 
thumb  and  fore  finger  held  securely  by  the 
thorax,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  About 
two -thirds  the  length  of  one  pair  of  wings 
should  be  clipped,  care  being  taken  not  to 
lender  her  useless  by  clipping  a  leg  at  the 
sam.e  time.  Those  feeling  a  little  timid  about 
clipping  valuable  queens  might  first  practice 
on  drones  until  the  trick  is  learned.  (Neither 
drone  nor  queen  can  sting  you.) 

In  general  we  may  say  that  the  ordinary 
May  work  consists  in  keeping  the  colonies 
sufficiently  warm,  well  supplied  with  good 
queens  and  plenty  of  stores,  and,  along  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  month,  provided  with 
supers  if  indications  seem  to  warrant  them. 
This  subject  is  more  fully  treated  in  the 
article  on  page  273,  this  same  number. 
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SUPPOSE 

that    at    least 

most  of  you 
have  read  what 
I  have  had  to 
say  during'  the 
past  few  months 
about  windmills 
and  electricity. 
On  page  939  of 
the  December  is- 
sue of  Glean- 
ings some  men- 
tion was  made 
of  George  Mani- 
kowske,  the  in- 
ventor    of     the 

electric  windmill,  or,  at  least,  one  of  the  in- 
ventors. Well,  on  page  12  of  the  January 
issue  I  informed  you  that  he  expected  to 
come  down  here  to  my  Florida  home  and 
install  the  plant.  Of  course  I  had  to  men- 
tion my  undertaking  in  our  week-day 
prayer  meeting.  I  also  promised  to  bring 
the  young  inventor  to  our  prayer  meeting"  if 
I  could  get  him  to  come.  Our  good  pastor, 
Dr.  Hallock,  warmly  seconded  my  under- 
taking. Now,  I  knew  almost  nothing  of 
this  young  man  whom  I  had  never  seen,  and 
I  recognized  that  he  might  be  one  of  the 
prayer-meeting  kind,  and  he  might  also  be 
far  away  from  it.  I  watched  anxiously  for 
him,  and  I  might  confess  I  prayed  for  him. 
I  had  gathered  that  his  lifework  (and  1 
might  say  his  life  passion)  had  been  wind- 
mills and  electricity,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  I  expected  it  to  be  one  of  the  events 
of  my  life  to  meet  him.  It  was.  He  came 
to  prayer  meeting,  and,  at  the  request  of 
our  pastor,  gave  us  a  talk  of  ten  minutes, 
mostly  in  regard  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work 
in  his  State  of  North  Dakota.  I  am  going 
to  have  quite  a  little  to  say  about  him,  ))e- 
cause  I  think  it  ma^  be  helpful  to  the  thou- 
sands of  other  young  men  who  read  Glean- 
ings. He  neither  drinks,  smokes,  nor  uses 
tobacco  in  any  form,  and  uses  tea  and  cof- 
fee only  when  it  might  look  singular  not  to 
use  them  as  others  do.  His  appearance 
shows  the  result  of  his  pure,  clean  life. 
He  is  29  years  old,  weighs  over  200,  and  has 
a  wife  and  two  fine  children  wliose  pictures 
I  have  seen. 

I  have  owned  for  nearly  ten  years  a 
Sears  automobile.  Until  recently  I  have 
been  able  to  make  all  repairs  with  but  lit- 
tle ti-ouble.  Just  before  George  came  I  had 
about  decided  to  put  it  on  the  scrap-heap. 
I  couldn't  think  of  selling  it,  nor  e\  en 
giving  it  away,  for  that  matter,  to  ha\e 
some  one  else  have  a  like  ox]ierien(-e.  It 
made  me  lliink  ol'  the  woman   (Mark  r):2()) 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
guile. — John  1:47. 

Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temiple  of  the 
Holy   Ghost? — I.   Cor.   6:19. 

But  Daniel  purposed  in  his  heart  that  lie  would 
not  deiile  himself. — Daniel  1:8. 


who  "  spent  all 
she  had  and  was 
nothing'  bettered 
but  rather 
worse."  I  was 
told  that  expen- 
sive new  i^arts 
were  needed,  but 
still  the  old 
troitble  remain- 
ed. 

Well,  after 
the  mill  was  up 
and  runningi, 
George  got  his 
eye  on  my  un- 
fortunate 
"  Sears,"  asked  a  few  questions,  and  sug- 
gested he  might  fix  it  for  me.  It  is  now 
running  as  well  as,  perhaps  better  than 
when  new,  and  runs  on  the  magneto  without 
any  help  from  the  batteries — something  it 
has  not  done  for  years.  His  keen,  bright 
way  of  going  at  once  right  to  the  spot  where 


Thiis  is  the  wjindniill  that  turned  the  dyniuuo,  thitt 
stored  the  batteries,  of  ihe  electiic  auto  (as  it  st-inds 
in  it  J  garage,),   that  carried  the  potatoes  to  market. 

the  trouble  l^es  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  some 
of  the  young  men  in  repair  shops  who  have 
to  puff  at  a  cigarette  before  diag-nosing  tlie 
seat  of  trouble.  I  have  had  for  years  a 
]iuin)iiiig  windmill  that  starts  ])efore  the 
lank    is  t'm|ily.      George  fixed    it   in   a    few 
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minutes  so  that  if  you  draw  fvoiu  a  hy- 
drant only  a  single  pailful,  it  will  start  at 
once  and  replace  the  pailful.  Several  of 
my  friends  had  automobiles  with  peridiar 
troubles  that  seemed  to  defy  ordinary  skill. 
It  seemed  just  fun  for  George  to  "  diase 
down  "  and  "  make  good  "  all  these,  while 
waiting  for  some  delayed  part  of  our  elec- 
tiie  outfit. 

He  is  the  very  model  of  a  strong,  healthy 
])hysique.  Even  his  200  rounds  oi-  more 
seems  no  im])ediment  to  his  climbing  wind- 
mill towers  like  a  squirrel.  Perhaps  never 
before  in  the  world's  history  was  there  sucii 
a  demand  for  clean,  vigorous  manhood, 
and  a  briglit,  clear  mind  comes  only  with  a 
clean,  healthy  body. 

Thei-e  are  many  evidences  just  now  to 
show  that  wind  is  soon  to  receive  more  at- 
tention than  ever  before.  Below  is  a  clip- 
ping from  tlie  Practical  Farmer: 

While  lookins;  around  for  extra  labor  on  the  farm 
this  year,  let's  not  overlook  our  two  greatest  help- 
ers— wind  and  water.  These  two  forces  are  often 
only  thought  of  as  being  destructive,  altho  they  have 
of  late  years  been  put  to  various  kinds  of  work 
thru  the  agency  of  modern  equipment.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  now  to  find  a  farm  illuminated  and 
much  of  the  light  labor  done  by  eleictricity  generated 
by  the  creek  which  has  always  been  running  down 
bill.  Washing,  ironing,  cleanings,  separating,  churn- 
ing, and  a  host  of  men's  chores  are  done  by  water 
power  at  i)racti(ally  no  expense  after  the  tirst  in- 
sfallation. 

Wind,  which  is  ,iust  as  free  as  water  as  a  source 
of  power,  has  in.  many  cases  saved  work  and  time 
in  doing  some  of  the  necessary  farm  labor.  This 
year  its  possibilities  can  bei  appreciated  more  than 
ever  before,  since  it  will  take  a  working  in  unison 
of  all  forces  to  see  us  successfully  tluui  a  war  which 
we  are  fighting  for  our  veiry  existemce. 

Here  is  another,  clipped  from  an  ad- 
vertisement of  a  pumping  windmill : 

You  still  get  the  wind  free.  With  prices  of  every- 
tliing  soaring  skyward,  wind  is  free.  We  hope  it 
will  stay  so.  Utilize  it  and  pump  your  water  for 
]iothing. 

In  regard  to  running  automobiles  by  wind 
power,  at  present  (April  2)  it  would  seem 
that,  to  store  the  battei'ies  to  full  capacity* 
(which  must  be  done  at  least  occasionally), 
a  pretty  strong  wind  for  quite  a  consider- 
able time  is  needed — very  much  stronger 
than  is  required  for  lighting  the  house  and 
outbuildings  and  doing  other  similar  work. 
Of  course  we  liave  a  device  that  throws  the 
current  on  and  off,  so  we  can  utilize  the 
breeze  that  springs  up  in  the  night,  as  T 
have  explained  on  former  ])ages;  but  if  one 
expects  to  run  his  ear  sevei'al  miles  a  day, 
and  do  it  ever^'  day,  it  would  i)robably  re- 
([uire  a  Avindier  locality  (say  North  or  Soutli 

*I  have  succeeded  in  getting  (ill  miles  on  one  full 
charge  here  in  Florida,  where  we  have  no  hills. 
I'n'ess,  however,  you  have  paved  roads,  the  Florida 
sand    is   even    worse   than    hills. 


Dakota)  than  those  we  have  here  in  Florida, 
or  else  a  bigger  windmill.  Oui-  is  only  14 
feet. 

Permit  me  to  quote  a  single  sentence  from 
a  letter  just  at  hand  from  H.  H.  Koot : 

Dear  Father: — I  wish  I  could  see  you  this  morn- 
ing delivering  your  potatoes  by  a  power  derived  from 
the  sky.  I  imagine  that  the  new  scheme  of  transpor- 
tation is  giving  you  a  greater  thrill  than  the  finest 
railroad  train  or  automobile  rido  evcir  gave  you  in 
the   past,   and  well  it  may. 

Huber  has  hit  it  exactly  in  the  above, 
and  the  picture  below  shows  the  auto  and 
myself  with  one  of  the  loads  of  potatoes 
tliat  I  ha\-e  been  carrying  to  town  claily  for 
the  i)ast  two  weeks. 


Some  of  the  potatoes  that  were  hauled  to  market  on 
the   auto  propelled  by   the  windmill-made   eleictricity. 


Just  a  word  in  closing  about  lighting 
our  homes  by  wind  ))ower.  A  very  gentle 
breeze  indeed  will  light  one  or  more  elec- 
tric globes,  especially  if  you  use  the  32-volt 
globes  generally  used  in  the  home-lighting 
plants.  While  the  mill  was  standing  still 
T  placed  one  of  these  in  our  dining-room. 
Mrs.  Koot  awakened  in  the  night  and  saw 
such  a  blaze  of  brilliant  light  that  she  first 
thought  the  house  was  on  fire.  You  see  a 
breeze  had  started  up.  Without  a  battery 
the  light  dances  up  and  down,  from  noth- 
ing at  all,  and  just  now  the  expense  (and 
upkeep)  of  the  battery  is  the  great  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  home-lighting  outfits.  Jt 
is  true  the  elefctricity  goes  straight  from 
the  windmill  to  the  work;  but  the  battery 
serves  to  take  and  store,  whenever  there  is 
a  siu'iilus,  and  also  to  give  out  when  there 
is  not  enough  current  or  when  the  mill  stops 
entirely.  The  same  batteries  that  run  the 
automobile  will  answer  for  lightng  and  for 
other  ]jurposes  providing  you  have  wind 
cnouyh  for  botli. 
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THE  ELECTRIC  WINDMILL  DURING  A  THUNDER 
STORM. 

Yesterday  (Apr.  7)  we  bad  a  thunder 
storm  with  quite  a  gale  of  wind.  The  new 
windmill  did  its  work  beautifully.  It  took 
the  whole  battery  of  28  cells,  and  at  times 
gave  25  amperes  of  current.  As  a  sample 
of  the  electx-ic  current,  a  screw  began  to 
work  out  in  the  "  cut-out  "  device.  Without 
taking  the  trouble  to  cut  off  the  current,  I 
started  to  turn  up  the  screw.  A  blinding 
light  followed  and  the  tempered  steel  of 
the  screwdriver  began  melting  and  dropping 
off  as  if  it  was  sealing  wax.  The  mill  took 
the  gale  very  quietly,  with  only  about  25 
revolutions  per  minute  during  the  biggest 
squalls. 

"on    THE   WINGS   OF   THE   WIND;"    WIND    IN- 
STEAD OP  CORN^  OATS,  AND  HAY 
FOR   HORSE   FEED. 

It  is  now  April  9,  and  we  have  had  a  pretty 
good  wind  for  several  days.  The  result  is, 
that  after  using  the  electric  auto  all  I  wish 
during  the  day  the  windmill  stands  ready 
to  replace  promptly  the  amount  of  current 
used.  Let  us  consider  a  moment  what  this 
really  amounts  to  as  an  achievement  in 
scientific  invention.  I  ride  in  the  easiest- 
running  carriage  (the  electric  automobile) 
that  has  ever  been  made,  and  the  most 
easily  managed  of  any  vehicle  that  has  ever 
been  constx-ucted.  I  can  go  thru  a  crowd 
so  slowb-  and  so  still  that  no  one  knows  I 
am  near  until  I  gently  press  against  him ;  or 
with  the  six  difl'erent  speeds  I  can  go  as 
fast  as  ar-  one  should  go;  and  when  I  get 
home  I  drive  into  a  garage  that  can  be  made 
as  nice  as  a  lady's  parlor — no  harness  to 
remove  and  no  stable  to  clean.  Neither  is 
there  any  corn,  oats,  or  hay  to  be  provided 
for  this  modern  steed,  for  he  feeds  on  wind 
instead  of  corn,  oats,  and  hay  which  cost 
money,  as  many  of  us  know  to  our  sorrow. 
You  simply  dri^-e  in,  press  a  button,  and 
your  horse  will  be  both  fed  and  watered 
(with  wind)  while  you  do  something  else, 
or-,  stranger  still,  while  you  sleep.  You  may 
suggest  a  gasoline  car.  But,  my  good  friend, 
pasoline  costs  money:  but  not  so  with 
wind.  Another  thing,  gasoline  smells;  and 
the  burnt  gases  have  cost  the  lives  of  sev- 
eral where  they  have  been  so  thoughtless 
as  to  run  the  auto  in  a  close  room,  say  in 
cold  weather.  The  modern  windmill,  run- 
ning on  ball  bearings,  can  almost  as  well 
be  left  running  as  to  stand  still.  I  tell 
Mrs.  Root,  if  she  wishes  to  go  anywhere, 
that  now  is  the  time,  for  it  costs  no  moi-e 
to  travel  than  to  let  the  auto  stand  still. 

I  have  dear  fi-iends,  received  during  my 
busy  life  many  kind  words,  as  most  of  you 
kno\v ;  but  a  kind  word  or  two  that  pleased 


me  most  was  reported  to  me  by  my  young 
friend  Manikowske.  It  came  from  Rear 
Admiral  Garst,  of  the  Navy  (now  retired), 
who  has  a  fine  residence  here,  when  some 
one  remarked  in  his  hearing: 

"  Is  it  likely  that  Mr.  Root  will  ever  get 
his  money  back  for  such  an  investment?" 

He  replied,  as  reported  to  me,  as  nearly 
as  I  can  recall,  "  If  I  understand  Mr.  Root, 
he  does  not  expect  to  get  his  money  back. 
His  pay  will  come  in  the  knowledge  that  fu- 
ture generations  (perhaps  unborn)  will  bo 
benefited  by  his  experiments." 


WILT;  THE  WAR  RESULT  IN  A  BETTER  MAN- 
KIND,   THE    WORLD    OVER? 

Deal-  Mr.  Root: — I  am  not  an  atheist,  socialist, 
anarchist,  nihilist,  Republican  or  Democrat — ari 
not  what  may  or  might  he  called  religious,  but  have 
been  a  reader  of  your  Gleanings  off  and  on  for 
years,  but  have  been  a  subscriber  for  only  two 
}  ears.  There  are  so  many  papers,  etc.,  that  one 
cannot  get  them  all.  What  use  I  have  for  your 
magazine  is  your  innocent,  simple  way  that  you  do 
your  writings.  Do  I  believe  them?  Not  all,  but  you 
put  out  soma  good  advice.  I  cannot  quote  exactly, 
but  in  one  of  your  papers  you  said  something  like 
this:  "God  is  letting  this  war  go  on  to  create  a 
better  feeling  in  mankind."     Do  you  believe  it? 

There  are  lots  of  things  I  would  like  to  say  but 
just  this  one  more,  was:  I  have  read  in  your  vrrit- 
ing  of  the  harmony  that  there  is  in  your  family; 
altho  I  am  not  Irish,  will  say  more  power  to  you. 
I  have  preached  the  bundle  of  sticks  for  years  but 
have  never  got  a  convert.  It's  all  for  themselves 
and  the  deivil  for  the  crowd. 

Cleveland,    O.  W.    B.    Kitteringham. 

Dear  Friend : — I  may  have  said,  and  I 
say  again,  we  have  many  evidences  that 
might  indicate  that  God  is  letting  the  war 
go  on  that  the  final  outcome  may  be  a  better 
mankind,  the  world  over.  I  cannot  name  a 
tenth  part  of  them  here.  The  death  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  saving  of  food,  the  study  of 
the  best  and  m'ost  nourishing  foods,  gam- 
bling on  wheat,  extortion  in  food  prices, 
better  care  of  the  babies,  saving  the  money 

that  has  been  wasted  in  folly,  doing  away 
with  gambling,  etc. 

Now,  a  word  about  yourself,  dear  brother. 
Go  down  on  your  knees,  and  ask  God  to  di- 
rect you  and  give  you  light.  Go  to  church 
regularly.  Go  to  Sunday  sehool.  Be  on  hand 
in  the  Bible  class  every  Sunday.  Accept 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the 

sins  of  the  world,"  as  your  helper  and  yo  tr 
guide.  I  am  praying  for  }  ou  as  1  write  this 
letter. 

God  permits  wickedness  to  go  on  at  times, 
that  indifferent  people  like  you  and  I,  may 
wake  up  and  do  sometliing.     Some  of  our 

best  laws  have  been  enacted,  just  because  of 
indignities  perpetrated  on  lieli^less  women 
and  children.  May  God  guide  you  and  give 
you  faith. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertiseinient.s 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  boiight  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,  139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — Alfalfa-sweet-clover  blend  honey  in 
10-lb.    pails.  J.    T.    Lewis,    Goodina;,    Idaho. 

FOR  SALE. — Sixteen  58-lb.  cans  light  amber  e.s;- 
tracted  honey   at   $8.50  peir   can. 

J.   H.   Zeiner,   Paragould,    Ark. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — I   have  ten   60-lb.    cans 
of  raspberry  honey  that  is  for  sale  at  20  cts.  a  pound!- 
JElmer    Hutchinson,    Lake    City,    Mich. 

FOR   SAIiE. — New  orange-blossom   honey   in   new 
round   jacketed    60-lb.    tin    cans    at   20    cts.    per    lb. 
G.    H.    Adams,    Gen.    Del.,    Palmetto,    Fla. 

6,000  lbs.  choice  clover;  3,500  lbs.  white  aster, 
free  from  dregs ;  first-class  in  every  respect,  packed 
in  bright  60-lb.  tins,  two  in  a  case.  Make  me  your 
best  offer  F.  O.  B.  my  station.  If  intefrested  I  will 
answer.  H.    C.    Lee    Brooksville,    Ky. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,  1451  Ogdeoi  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED. — Comb   and  e.xtracted  honeo'. 

J.    E.    Harris,    Morristown,    Tenn. 

"WANTED. — Honey  and  beeswax.  Send  sample 
and   price. 

C.   S.  Fryer,    386  Halsey   St.,   Portland,   Ore. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and  less  of  comb 
and   extracted   honev. 

Wesley    Faster,    Boulder,    Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed    Process   Foundation    on    shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,   Ogdein,    Utah. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindlv  send  sample,  tell  how  honev 
is  put  up  and  quota  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.    V.    Facey,    Preston,    Minn. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey,  carloa.d  or  less 
quantity.  We  can  supply  5-gallon  cans  for  your 
crop   if   needed. 

Hoffman   &   Hauck,   Richmond  Hill,    N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted      honey,      all      kinds      and 
eTad3is  for  export  purposes.      Any  quantity.      Please 
s-end    samples    and    quotaticns. 
Betancourt  &  Leganoa,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — W©  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  vour 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  vou  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

BASSWOOD    AND    EVERGREEN    TREES.    — 
Send  for  list.     Hansen  Nursery  Co.,   Niles,   Mich. 


FCR  SALE. — 100  ten-frame  hiva-bodies,  in  flat — 
a  bargain.         Ray  C.  Wilcox,  Rt.  4,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 5  Danz.  hives,  10  Danz.  supers, 
with  5  telescope  caps.  All  new.  Bargain.  J.  M. 
O'Dwyer,    1208   E.    Carter  Ave.,   Ashland,    Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  maple  syrup  in  one-gallon  cans 
at   $2.50   per   gallon.      Six    gallons   or   more   $14. 
The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Company,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE.— Used  honey  cases,  two  60-lb.  cans 
good  as  new,  75c  per  case;  five  or  more,  70c  each. 
Henry   Shaffer,   2860   Harrison  Ave.,   Cincinnati,   O. 

FOR  SAI-E. — 50  dovetailed  supers,  8-frame;  10 
dovetailed  for  10-frrime  4i/i  sections,  secondhand, 
I'ainted,    in   good   condition.      Write   for   prices. 

Wm.   W.   Case,   Pl•enchto^^^l,    N.   J. 

Ponnnsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard   hives,    sections,    etc.,    at    catalog    prices. 

Prothero,   Bailey  &  Goodwin,   Dubois,   Pa.- 

"BEST  QUALITY"  comb  foaindation  for  L.  or 
H.  frames;  25-lb.  lots,  medium  brood,  55c:  light 
brood,  60c.  Pure  natural  beeswax,  not  "Weed 
Process."  J.  J.  Aivgus,    Grand  Haven,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 25  8-fr.  dovetailed  hives  with  metal 
covers  and  reversible  bottoms,  also  supers  to  go  with 
them  for  the  plain  sections.  All  in  good  shape. 
Price,    $25.00.  G.    L.    Allen,    Wysox,    Pa. 

THE  ROOT-CANADIAN  HOUSE.  —  73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of 
bee    literature.      Get   the    best.      Catalog   free. 

Bargain     Prices.— -75     ten-frame     iron-end    super 
boards.   12   cts.  each;    1,800   No    1   sections,    3%x5x 
1%    at   $4.00   per    1000.      One    12-inch    fotundation- 
mill  for  mediumi  brood,   good   condition,    $12  00. 
I.     T.    Stringham,    Glen    Cove,    N.    Y. 

FOR    SALE. — Two    six-inch    foundation    mills,    in 
perfect  condition.      One  is   a   Root  mill.      Would  ex- 
change one  of  these  mills  for  a   Dado  head  that  is 
in   good   condition. 
Fred  D.  Lamkin,  King  Ferry,   R.  D.  No.  26,   N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Two  typewTiters.  Latest  improved 
Bliekensdorfer  in  leather  carrving  case.  Never 
used.  Cost  $55.  Price  $20.  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bro., 
No.  2,  second-hand  bnt  in  good  working  order.  Cost 
$100.      Price   $20. 

L.  W.   Lighty,   East  Berlin,    Pa. 

On  account  of  flood  destroying  my  bees  I  must 
sell  my  equipment  consisting  of  No.  15  Cowan  ex- 
tractor; 200  extracting  combs,  L.  size;  several  hun- 
dred frames,  and  other  small  accessories,  everything 
in   good   condition.      What    am    I   offered? 

Geo.    Whitcomb,     Corydon,     Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Owing  to  the  water  getting  in  my 
bee  cellar  and  drowning  all  my  bees,  I  will  oflfer 
my  entire  equipment,  consisting  of  8-  and  10-frame 
L.  hives  with  100  extracting  supers,  with  bright  ex- 
tracting combs.  Will  sell  regardless  of  cost.  No 
disease.       Satisfaction    giiaranteed. 

Wm.   H.  Keyser,   Rt.   7,    Schenectady,    N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — One  Boardman  solar  wax  extractor, 
$7.00 ;  one  Rauchfuss  solar  wax  extractor.  $5.00 ; 
cue  Doolittle  solar  wax  extractor,  $3.00;  one  2-frame 
Novice  honey  extractor,  $5.00;  one  Root  steam  un- 
capping knife  with  boiler  and  stove,  never  been 
used,  $5.00:  one  26-lb.  box  of  Root's  light  brood 
foundation  for  Hoffman  frames,  60c  per  lb.,  or 
$15.00  for  the  lot;  one  5-lb.  box  thin  super  founda- 
tion, 15^ix3%,  65c  per  lb.;  12  neiw  IVz  .<■^tory  8- 
frame  extracting  hives  with  wired  frames  and  full 
sheets  of  foundation,  $5.00  each.  I  can  fuinish  ad- 
ditional supers  if  desired  at  a  very  reasonable  prii'e. 
All  are  the  Root  make  of  hives. 

C.    A.    Gaines,    "Versailles,    Ky. 
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FOR  SALE. — 30  lOfr.  hives  and  fiameis ;  9 
hives  with  combs  and  frames;  10  empty  hives:  15 
hives  with  extracting  supers,  complete:  73  hives 
with  comb  supers,  complete;  all  dovetailed.  Also  40 
tops  and  botto'ms  each ;  one  show  cose ;  a  few 
Akuxander  and  Miller  feeders,  gates  and  division- 
boards.  Everything:  in  excellent  condition.  Tht 
whole  lot  at  half  list  price. 

Fred  Hobson,    6840   Jiiacoln    St.,    Chicago,    Ills. 


AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS. 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  il- 
lustrated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
and  repair  of  the  car.  Tlie  oniy  magazine  in  the 
world  devoted,  to  the  practical  side  of  motoring. 
The  "  Trouble  Department "  contains  five  pages  of 
numbered  questions  each  month  from  car  owners 
and  repairmen  which  are  ans-w"ered  by  experts  on 
gasoline-emginei  repairs.  $1  per  year.  "l5  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,    Hartford,    Conn. 


POULTRY 

,S^ngle^comb  White  Minorcas.  Eggs,  $5.00  per 
15.  White  Rocks.  Beauty,  symmetry,  and  unexcelled 
layers;  $3.00  per  15.  Gladiolus  bulbs,  30  cts.  per 
dozen;  $1.00  per  50,  assorted  colors.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed   or   money    cheerfully    refunded. 

C.   Augustus  Raschke",   Kingston,'  N.  Y. 


WANTS   AND   EXCHANGES 

WANTED. — A  2  or  4-frame  autom.itic  honey 
extrartor.  O.  H.  Gibbs,  Waldron,  Mich. 

WANTED. — 10     to   100  swarms  of  bees,  not  over 
50    miles   from   Bellevue 
N.   B.    Querinj    Rt.    No.    7,    Bellevue,    O. 

I'RINTING. — Will  exchange  printing  for  bees  and 
fixtures.  What  have  you,  and  what  printing  do 
you  need?  J.  W.  Rice,  Fort  Smith,  Ark.      , 

WANTED. — Full     colonies    of    bees    on     Hoftman 
frameJ5,    Italian    preferred,    free    from    disease,    near 
New  York  eit  y     J.   G.,   care  of  The  A.    I.    Root   Co  , 
139    Franklin    St.,    New    York    City,    N.    Y. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappines 
for  i-endering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging:  '  ut  5  c'ts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered 

The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati,   O 


OLD  COMBS  WANTED— Our  steam  wax-i,re«sc« 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  vour  share  of 
the  wax  for  ca=vh  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  foi- 
you.  Dadant  &   Sons,    Hamilton,   Illinois. 


REAL  ESTATE 

VIRGINIA,  N.  C.,  W.  VA.,  &  Ohio  Farms 
at  $15.00  per  acre  and  up  offer  big  values  for  the 
price.  Best  climate,  markets,  schools"  and  transporta- 
tion. Good  land  and  neighbors.  Write  F-  H  La- 
aume.  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  W.  Rwy.,  246  Arcade,  RoaJi- 
okei,  Va. 


BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil 
well  located,  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bees, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  tlie 
State;  not  crowded;  avera.se  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.;  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenscial,"  all  agas, 
in  finei  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural. 
Will  sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  A  wonderful 
(ipportunit.v — a  bargain.  Reason  for  selling  poor 
IJt'altli.  W.  M.  Pcnrod.  Koniicby.  Miiui, 


FOR  SALE. — Largest  and  best  apiary  in  west- 
ern Colorado.  Also  small  dairy  and  fruit  ranch. 
Good  buildings.  Reason  for  selling,  asthma.  Have 
moved  twice  before  in  20  years.  September  de- 
livery. J.  G.  Puett,  Collbran,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE. — 102  acres  homestead  relinquish- 
ment, V2  mile  from  Pacific  Ocean,  first  class  bee 
location,  good  stock  country,  good  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, fine  climate;  place  well  improved;  has  barn, 
shop,  chickens,  bees  and  tools,  all  for  $700  cash  if 
taken   at  once.      Write  or   apply   to 

A.    Johansen,    Heceta,    Ore. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with' 
less  work  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about' — alfilfa, 
v/heiat,  bai'ley,  etc, — also  oranges,  grapes,  oli\es,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  .Toaquin 
Valley,  al.so  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.    Ry.,    1927   Railway   Exchange,   Chicago.' 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Flinest  Italian  queens.     Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    R.    D.    No.    3.    Vincennes,    Ind. 

Try  Phelps'  Golden  queens  and  be  convinced,  $1.00 
each.  G.  W.   Phelps,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 


Italian    Bees    and    Queene ;    write    for    circular. 
Ira   C.    Smith,    Dundee,    Ore. 

Well-bred  beeis   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies 
J.   H.   M.    Cook,    84   Courtland   St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — 1918  Golden  Italian  queens;  price 
list  free.     Write  E.   E.    Lawrence,    Doniphan,   Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Queiens,  $1.00. 
C.   W.   Phelps   &   Son,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May    15th   to   Oct    15th. 

Allan  Latham.  Norwiclitown,  Conn. 

Try  ALEXANDER'S  Italian  queens  for  result.s 
Untested,  each,  75  cts.:  6  for  $4.25;  $8.25  per  dozen. 
Bees  by  the  pound.     C.  F.  Alexander,  CampbeJl,  Cal. 

Italian  queens.  THE  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259  Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens  at  90c  each; 
S9.00  per  doz.  Readv  April  15,  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. T.  ,T.  Talley,   Greenville,   Rt.   3,  Ala. 

Get  my  price  list  on  queens  and  bees,  the'  best 
three-band  and  five-band   honety   gatherers. 

H.  A.  Ross,   Evansville,   Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — ^13  supers,  nailed  and  painted,  for 
4x5x]  %  sections — ^son'c  never  used;  $10.00  for 
the  lot.  J.    D.   Allen,    Avoi"vdalek    Pa. 

Bees  on  shares  or  for  sale;  9  yards  fully  equip])-  !. 
Give  reference  in  first  letter.  Never  had  a  honey 
failure.  M.   C.   Engle.   Herradura.   Cul  a. 

QUEENS. — High-grade  three-band  Italians  after 
May  15,  60c  each;  $6.00  per  doz.  Pure  mating  and 
^satisfaction  guaranteed.     A.  P.  Bray,  Kelso,  Tenn. 

BREEDING  QUEENS. — I  have  a  few  extra 
choice  Italian  (breeders  for  spring  delivery.  Price 
$5.00    each. 

■L  E.  Wing,   155   Schiele  Ave.,   San  Jose,   Cal. 

We  have  several  hundred  pounds  of  bres  and  3- 
Ti;inded  Italian  queens  for  sale,  .\pril  1st  delivery; 
safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices  J.  A. 
Jonas    &'     Son,     Hope    Hull,     Montgomery    Co.,     Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — One  to  fifty  colonies  (if  Italinn  bees 
in  10-frame  hives.  Bees  and  hives  arc  in  .\  I  .shap^-. 
No  disease.      Price  $10.00  per  coUinv. 

John  C.  Bull,  1013  Calumet  .Vve., 'Valparaiso,  Ind, 
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G  T,  E  A  N  I  N  G  S      IN      B  E  K      CULT  U  K  E 


PHELPS   ciuei'n.s    will   pleasf   you,    $1.00. 

C.   W.   Phelps   &    Soil,    Biiigluimtoii,    N.    Y. 

Finest  Italian  queems.  Send  for  method  and 
price    list.      J.    W.    Roicberger,    Apiarist,    3113    Lo- 

iiist  St.,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Tested  leithoi -colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  unte^sted,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
l>est  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  75c ;  6,  $4.25 ; 
12,  $8.25.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  G.  H.  Merrill,   Liberty,   S.  C. 

Three-band  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Apiarv, 
ready  May  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00; 
dozen,    $8.00. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

QUEENS      and     bees     by      the     pound;      Golden 
Italians,     Imported    Blue     Rib!x)n    strain — the    kind 
tliat  £'-t«  results,  ready  Mav  10th.     Write  for  prices. 
J.    W.    Rice,    Fort    Smith,    Ark. 

FOR  SALE. — -First  class  Italian  queens  and  bees 
ill    season.      Send   for    price    list.      Bees    free   from 
disease,   safe  arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 
iM.   Bates,    Greenville,    Ala.,    R.   4. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS.— Three-banded  and 
golden  untested  queens,  $1.00  each;  also  Belgian 
harej       Send  for  price  list. 

M.   F".   Perry,    Bradentown,    Fla. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;   the  bee  for   honey,    hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace    R.    Beaver,    Lincoln,    111. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queensi  that  produce 
Kolden  bees  ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
ifl;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15tli,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of    larger    quantities. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Greenville,   Ala.,   Rt.  4 

FIOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  which  pro- 
duce gentle  yellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known.  Untested,  $1.00,  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flower  Apiaries,  So.  Trust  Bldg.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOEi  S.\LE. — I'ure-bred  Italian  qiieens;  also  a  few- 
hundred  pounds  of  bees.  Queens  ready  April  15. 
Orders   filled  promptly   or   money   returned. 

O.    P.   Hendrix,    West   Point,    Miss. 

Golden  Italian  queenaf  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev  gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
•1^2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,  Barnetts,  Va. 

QUEENS. — We   are   breeding   from,  the   best   Ital- 
ian  stock.      Untested,    $1.00;    select  untested,    $1.50: 
tested.    $2.00.      We   ha^e   been   breeding    queens    for 
more  than  20  years.      We  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honey-gathering  bees.  No  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  $1.50:  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  85c.;  6, 
$4.75;  12,  $9.00.  After  Julv  1,  select  tested, 
$1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75  cts. ;  6,  $4.25; 
12,   $8.00.      No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gastor,  Rt.  2,  Randleman,  N.  C. 


GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME. — 
Queen  nucleus  and  bees  by  the  pound.  We  receive 
hundred-s  of  testimonials  annuallv.  write  for  list. 
'Untested  queens  each  $1.00:  6,  $1.25:  12,  $8.25. 
write  for  prices  iri  lots.  We  are  now  booking  orders 
for   early    delivery. 

Garden   City   .Vpiaries,    Svn  Jose.   Calif. 


iPlieliJti'    (loldcin   Italian    Queens   combine   the   qual- 
ities   you    want.       They    are    great    honev-gatherers, 
beautiful     and     gentle.       Mated,     $1.00;"      6, $5. 00: 
tested,     I.T.OO;     breeders,     $5.00     and    $10.00 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamtou,  N.    *'. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honey-gathering  strain  obtainable.  Untested 
(lueens,  $1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival   and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  Italian  bees  of  the  famous 
Moore  strain  in  10-frame  Langstroth  hives,  $10  00 
per  colony ;  in  S-frame  hives,  $8.00.  Only  a  few 
colonies  for  sale.  First  orders  accompanied  by  the 
cash  takes  them. 

Elmer     Hutchinson,     Lake     City,     Mich. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS.— The  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five,  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  Juiir-. 
(Orders  tilled  on  time  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed. 
Y'ours    for    more    honey, 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,   Queen  Breeder,   Rockton,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $4  25;  per  dozen,  $8  25; 
50,  $32.50;  $60.00  per  100.  Tested  queens,  $i;50  : 
1  frame  nucleus,  no  queen,  $1.25;  2  frame,  $2  25: 
3   frame,    $3.00;    breeders,    $5.00   and  $10.00. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  54J  Broadway  Ave.,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  oui- 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Tested, 
$1.00  each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb.. 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees  early 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

Leininger's  Strain  of  Italians  have  a  record  of  30 
years.     Queens  ready  in  June;  untested,  each,  $1.25 
6,    $6.00;    tested,    each,    $1.75;    6,    $9.50.      July    and 
later,    untested,    $1.00;    6,    $5.50;    te.sted,    $1.50;    6, 
$9.00.      Every    queen    guaranteed. 

Fred  Lcinirger  &  Son,  Delphos,  Ohio. 

THREE  BANDED  ITALIANS  ONLY;  queens, 
packages  and  nucleus,  untested  queens  each,  $1  00; 
6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25.  Write  for  prices  in  larger 
lots,  also  nucleus  and  pkgs.  Booking  orders  now 
If  you  consider  quality,  pure  mating  and  lov/  price. 
I   am  -^our   queen-breeder. 

H.  G.   Dunn,   The  Willows,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

FOR  SALE.-— Good  Italian  queens.  Tested,  $1.00: 
fix  for  $5.40 ;  untested,  75c.  six  for  $4.25 ;  nuclei 
with  untested  queen,  2  frames,  $3.25;  3  frames, 
$4.25;  with  tested  queen,  2  frames,  $3.50;  3  frames, 
$4.50.  1  lb.  pkg.  with  untested  queen,  $2.25;  2  lb. 
iTkg.,  $3.25;  with  tested  queen.  1  lb  pkg.,  $2.50.  2 
lb.    pkg.    $3.50'. 

G.  W.  Moon,  1904  Park  Ave.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

FOR  SALE. — Achordi's  Pure  Italian  Queeinp, 
hardy  and  prolific.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Before  June  16,  untested,  1  for  90c;  12  for 
.SIO.OO;  tested,  1  for  $1.50;  12  for  $16.50.  After 
June  16,  untested,  1  for  75c;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for 
•$8.00-  50  or  more,  65c  each;  tested,  1  for  $1.25; 
6  for   $7.00.      Best  breeder,   $3.00 

W.   D.    Achord,    Fitzpatrick,    Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — 105  colonies,  V2  acre  land,  honey- 
house,  bee-cellar,  supplies  for  1918;  full  equipment 
for  comb  and  extracted;  Barnes  saw;  work-shop, 
close  to  hard  roads.  This  is  one  of  thei  best  locations 
in  the  State;  13  towns  with  population  of  250,000 
within  a  radius  of  30  miles  Price  $2,500.  With 
a  normal  year  the  returns  should  be  over  $2,000. 
W.  J.  Tilyou,  Vanhornesville,   N.   Y. 

Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  breed- 
ers, $1.00  ea<'h;  $10.00  per  doz.  Tested  queen.s, 
$150  each;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00.  Package 
bees  without  queens,  1  lb.  pkg.,  $1.75;  2-lb.  pkg.. 
$3.00.  Ten  cents  per  package  less  in  lots  of  25  or 
more.  Add  price  of  queen  if  wanted.  Full  colo- 
nies in  10-fr.  liives,  $10.00  each;  in  8-fr.  hive. 
$9.00;  in  Danz.  hives,  $8.00.  Tested  Miller  queens 
in    all   colonies. 

Geo.    A.   Hummer   &   Sons,    Prairie   Point,    Miss. 
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GLEANINGS     IN     BEE     CULTURE 


May,  1918 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED. — Ta\o  mon  for  corcb  houey.  Give  age, 
wages;  and  experieuce. 

B.  F.   Smith,  Jr.,   Fromberg,  Mont. 

WANTED. — Indu.strious  student  helper,  not  sub- 
ject to  draft,  to  work  in  apiary  and  garden. 

W.  D.  Wright,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Young  man  of  good  liabits  to  work 
with  bees.  State  age,  experience,  and  wages.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Detwiler,  1579  Gouin  Blvd.,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

HELP  WANTED.—  Several  men  experienced  or 
ineixperienced  to  work  in  bee  and  queen  yards.  Wire 
us  your  offer.  The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 

WANTED. — Man  to  work  with  bees  the  coming 
Reason.  Address,  stating  age,  experience  and  wages, 
wc  to  furnish  board.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Bee  Co., 
Billings,    Montana,    Box   1319. 

WANTED. — Young  married  couple  to  work  out- 
fit of  bees  and  poultry  on  small  orchard  lot  in  city, 
including  garden  work.  For  particulars  addre«,s 
288  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O. 

WANTED. — Beeman  to  commence  work  at  once 
— large  producers.  State  age,  experience  and  wages 
wanted  first  letter. 

Weber  Bros.  Honey  Co.,  Blackfoot,-  Idaho. 

WANTED. — A  young  lady,  as  a  student  helper 
in  large  apiary,  run  for  comb  and  extracted  honey, 
for  1918  season,  fine  chance  to  learn.  Write  im- 
mediately, giving  wages,  age,  height,  weight,  ex- 
perience and  references  all  in  first  letter. 

Earl  L.  Baker,  Lake  City,  Mich.,  R.  D.  3. 

W.ANTED. — Young  men  <jf  ener'jy  and  charitcter, 
of  (lean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  us 
hclpi'rs  in  our  extensive  beebusiiiess.  Fine  chance 
til  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  vaj-'es.  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
lelUr,    or   expect    no    answer. 

E.   F.   Atwater,    Meridian,    Idaho. 

WANTED. — Industrious  ■■•oung  man,  fa.'^t  worker. 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  Iar.;e  bee  busines.s  for 
1918  season.  Truck  used  for  out  yards  and  haul 
ing.  Apiaries  located  near  summjr  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  expeirieui'.e  anl  bo,ird  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  e.xperieune.  and 
wages   in   first   letter. 

W.  A.  l.atshaw  Co..  I'hiriou,  'Mich 


SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED. — Single  man  wants  position  as  helper 
in  bee  yard.  Understands  beekeeping  and  car- 
pentry. Wm.  Marsh,  29    Wareham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.A^NTED. — Position  as  student  helper  in  largo 
apiary.  Am  single:  have  had!  some  experience,  and 
can  give  best  O'f  references  as  to  my  character  anfl 
liabits.  Ward  I.  Reed,  care  of  Brawnhurst  Dairy, 
Greoley,    Colo. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

HOME  AGAIN. 
It  is  now  April  19,  and  here  we  are  (Mrs.  Root 
and  I)  back  in  our  Medina  home.  How  about  the 
electric  windmill?  I'll  tell  who  is  caring  for  it 
later;  at  present  I  want  to  say  something  more  about 
those  potatoes,  see  p.  245  April  Gleanings.  For  two 
fuU  weeks  I  sold  potatoes  daily,  without  a  bit  of 
opposition  from  any  body.  Nobody  else  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  any  new  potatoes.  As  an  experi- 
ment I  raised  the  retail  price  to  40'  cents  for  a  half- 
peck  basket.  It  seemed  to  make  no  difference.  Every 
basket  was  snapped  up  almost  before  I  got  out  of 
town.  For  the  first  time,  our  grocery  has  adopted 
the  "  spot  cash"  plan.  They  pay  the  farmer  spot 
cash  and  he  pays  them  cash.     Now  this  suited  me  to 


a  dot.  And  I  got  so  much  money  for  my  daily  load 
of  potatoes,  it  wore  holes  in  my  pockets,  until  I 
emptied  the  dimes  and  nickels  intoi  a  little  box  we 
kept  in  the  cupboard,  (it  isn't  there  now  dear  read- 
er) and  on  leaving  home  we  invested  $100  in  Lib- 
erty bonds.  From  the  one-half  acre  in  our  back- 
yard garden  we  received  over  $150.00  spot  cash;  and 
you,  reader,  can  do  the  same,  or  a  similar  thing,  if 
you  set  about  it  in  the  right  way. 

Let  me  go  over  it  once  more,  briefly :  You  start 
your  potatoes,  cut  to  one  eye,  in  a  bed,  in  very  rich 
soil,  where  they  can  be  quickly  protected  if  frost 
comes.  When  there  is  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  and 
a  great  bunch  of  bushy  roots,  plant  them  out  as  you 
do  cabbage  plants,  and  have  new  potatoes  before  any 
body  else. 


FIRST     PRINCIPLES    OF    FARMING. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  of  87  pages, 
by  my  "long-time  friend"  (author  of  our  book  on 
Tile  Drainage),  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain.  I  have 
gone  over  it  with  much  pleasure,  and  pronounce  it 
of  great  value  to  one  who  wants  to  learn  farming. 
Prof.  G.  F.  Wright,  the  great  geologist,  Oberlin,  O., 
says  the  book  "  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
farmer  in  Ohio."  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  book  that  I  give  here  the 
closing  isentence  from  it:  "  For  myself  I  can  say  that 
thru  my  life  of  nearly  80  years,  chiefly  as  a  farmer, 
and  all  of  it  among  farmers,  I  have  noticed  that 
the  farm  children  who  have  been  trained  to  '  remem- 
ber the  Sabbath  day,'  attend  church  and  attend 
Sabbathscliool,  and  try  to  keep  the  Golden  Rule, 
have  grown  up  to  be  more  successful  and  respected 
men  and  women  and  better  and  more  helpful  citi- 
zens than  the  farm  children  who  have  not  been 
trained  up  to  attend  church,  but  have,  like  their 
parents,  made  the  Sabbath  a  day  for  lounging  or 
loafing  or  for  hunting,  fishing,  base  ball  and  the 
like.  Such  boys  I  have  often  seen  'go  to  the  bad.'  " 
Address  Stockman-Farmer  Publishing  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh,  Pa.,   or  order  from  us.     Price  25c. 


REGARDING  HOME  PRODUCTION  OF  SUGAR 
BEET  SYRUP. 
The  Michigan  Agricultural  College  sends 
Gleanings  the  following  word  concerning  a 
matter  about  which  there  is  considerable 
inquiry  just  at  present.  ' '  Last  year  we  sent 
out  20  samples  of  sugar  beet  seeds  to  cor- 
respondents inquiring  in  regard  to  the  home 
production  of  syrup.  In  no  case  was  a  suc- 
cessful report  submitted.  Several  thought 
the  method  practical,  but  stated  that  their 
sugar  beets  did  not  ripen.  If  the  syrup  is 
carefully  skimmed  it  is  possible  to  make  it 
palatable.  The  method  outlined  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  S23,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  a  laborious  one  and  would  require 
much  fuel  and  boiling  down  of  juice. ' '  Any 
of  our  readers  interested  would  do  well  to 
write  to  Washington  for  Bulletin  823. 


AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

Nearer  to  not  survivin '  than  ever  before. 
' '  Uncle  Amos ' '  is  comin  '  home  from  Florida 
within  a  few  days,  too.  He 's  a  good  enough 
man — about  as  good  as  I  ever  knew — but 
he  ain  't  likely  to  be  fawnin '  on  me  much. 
Seems  like  I  don  't  love  nobody  and  nobody 
don  't  love  me.  So,  if  I  don  't  meet  you  here 
no  more,  I  hope  to  meet  some  of  you  very 
choicest  spirits,  who  have  fishin  and  truth- 
tellin '  propensities,  in  the  happ.y  fishin' 
grounds  later.  I  hope  some  more  of  you 
won  't  be  there  to  trouble  me  no  more,  either, 
so  I  do. 


Mav.    1918 
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bake  about  half  an  hour.  It  may  be  served 
hot  or  cold.  Any  other  fruits  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  apricots  and  raisins.  Serve 
with  the  juice  of  the  apricots  made  into  a 
sauce. 

JOHNNYCAKE. 

"i  e^gs    well    beaten  14    cup   rye   floui- 

3  cups   sour   milk  1   teaspoon    salt 

3  level  teaspoons  f^oda  2   tablespoons      melted 

3  cups    eornmeal  shortening 

Beat  the  eggs  in  the  mixing  bowl  and  add 
sour  milk.  Sift  together  the  eornmeal,  salt, 
rye  flour,  and  soda,  and  add  to  eggs-and-milk 
mixture.  Beat  in  the  melted  shortening  and 
bake  in  shallow  pans. 

TORN     RICE      MUFFINS. 

1  teaspoon   .salt 

2  teaspoons   baking   pow- 
der 

2   eggs 

rice,  milk,  and  melted 
shortening  together;  beat  five  minutes,  add 
well-beaten  egg  yolks,  beat  two  minutes  and 
sift  in  the  baking  powder.  Fold  in  the  stiffly 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  bake  in  hot 
well-oiled  mufSn  pans. 

BEAN      PORRIDGE. 

Cooked   white  beans  Beef    broth 

Cornmeal  Salt 

Make  a   thin   mush   of  the   seasoned   beef 
broth  and  meal;   cook  about  two  hours  and 
{ConUvued  on  page  314.) 


1    cup  eornmeal 
1    cup  boi'ed  rice 
I   cup   milk 

1    tablespoon    fat 

Mix     cornmeal, 


PATENTS 


Practice  in   Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


SWARMING   CONTROLLED    .... 

^"*  No  additional  fixtures  needed;    unnecessary  to  clip  queens; 
done  solely  by  manipulation.     Successfully  used  for  eight 
^7   years.      For  particulars  address 

Trimble  &  Tbompson,  Marion,  Iowa. 


■ly  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  for  12 

Select  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins.  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  "  How  to  Inlroduce  Queens,"  and 
■'Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  nol  live  belter  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  healthy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fashioned  sort  you 
can't  buy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 


APACHE  MILL 


Wt.  35 
lbs. 


Price 


This  Mill 


Makes  Best  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
Flour,  Rye  Flour,  Chops,  Hom- 
iny, Cracks  Peas,  Grinds  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  (IfeV  ^O 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  ^  ^  •iJV/ 
APACHE  GKIST  MILL— Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handmill.      Does  more,  lasts  longer. 

A.  H.  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Inventor 

Invented  1885 


1  w 


ORTH^OF  Bee  Supplies  | 


CHARLES   MOXDENG 
.i  Bee  Keeper.s'  Supply  Mfg.  Plaut. 


1  All  boxed,  ready  to  ship  at  once;  275,000  | 

i  Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow  | 

1  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box.  1 

I  Big    stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished  | 

I  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.     I  can  give  i 

1  you  big  bargains.     Send  for  a  new  price-  j 

j  list.     I  can  save  you  money.  1 

1  Will  Take  Beiswax  in  Tradi  at  1 

=  Hiihest  Market  Price.  = 

I  Charles  Mondeng  j 

i  146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn,  i 
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BEES 


Tested  Italian  queens 
Silk  faced  veils  .... 


$1.50 
.80 

We  furnish  a  full  colony  of  Italian  bees  in  a  new  8-frame  chaff 

hive,  complete  with  super,  for  $15.00.      Three-frame  nucleus 

with  Italian  queen  in  May,  $5.50. 

I.J.  Strinffham,  Glen  Cove, L. I., N.  Y. 


I  Queens    Rhode  Island   Queens 

1  Italian    Northern    Bred     Queens.     Very 

^  gentle  and  hardy.     Great  workers.     Un- 

^  tested,  $1;  6  for  1.5.    Circular  on  applica- 

^  tion.    Queens  delivered  after  June  1. 

I  O.  E.  TULIP.  ARLINGTON,   RHODE    ISLAND, 
=  56  Lawrence  Street. 


Jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 

I  Forehand's     Three     Bands  | 

j  THE  THRIFTY  KIND  j 

=  have    been    placed    on    the    market    for  1 

g  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.     We    guar-  i 

s  antee   that   thev  will   please  vou.    One,  § 

I  $1;  6,  $5;  li,  |9.    Write  for  circular.  | 

1  W.  J.  Forehand  &  Sons,  Fort  Deposit,  Ala.  I 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest  catalog  price.      Two   lines  of  railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grank  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanio  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Managar. 


Select  untested 

Tested 

Select  tested    

2-comb  nuclei 

S-comb  nuclei 

8-franie  oolonies  . 
10- frame  colonies 

1-lb  jikg-.  bees 

2-lb.  vkg.  bees 


1 

S 

12 

1 
1  00 

6 

1   50 

8.00 

15.00 

5.. 50 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

1.50 

8.00 

2.50 

14.00 

25.00 

2.00 

10.00 

4.00 

22.00 

42.00 

3  60 

18.00 

6.00 

.■W.OO  [fiO.OO 

4.50  25  00 

10  00 

.■).-i  00 

8.00  45  00 

12.00 

6«  00 

10  00  .55.00 

3.00 

16.00 

2.60  14  00 

6.00 

28.00 

4.50  25.00 

QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.     .     25  Years  a  Queen-breeder 


Before  July  Ist  |  After  July  1st   = 


12  p 

10.00  1 

14 .00  ^- 

18.00  i 

35.00  = 

45.00  S 


^  Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en-   1 

g  tire  stock  of  outyards ;    nothing  better.      These   1 

=  breeders,    $5.00   each.                                                    § 

i  Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or   1 

3  Hoi¥mau    frames.                                                                 = 

1  Above   price   on  bees   by   pound,    nuclei,    and   1 

=  colonies   does   not  include   queen.      You   are   to   ^ 

3  select  such   queen   as  you  wish   with  the  bees,    s 

g  and  add  thei  price.                                                         = 

§  No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June.   1 

':=  Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can    s 

^  be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit.           i 

i  Send   for   testimonials.      Orders  booked   now.   1 

=  Reference — any    large    supply    dealer    or    any    1 

i  bank   having   Dunn's  reference  book.                      = 

I  H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,    Ohio  I 
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then  stir  in  about  2/3  of  its  bulk  of  the  hot 
beans.  Mix  well,  cook  a  few  minutes,  and 
serve  hot  with  a  little  milk  or  butter. 

Miss  Abbie   A..  French. 

B.^RLEY    SPONGE     C.\KE. 
4   eggs  1    tablesijoon   lemon   ,inic3 

1    cup    sugar  ''/g    teaspoon    salt 

]  1/3    cups   barley    flour 

Measure  the  flour  after  once  sifting,  also 
sift  the  granulated  sugar.  Separate  the 
whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs  and  beat  the 
yolks  until  light  and  thick.  Add  the  sugar 
and  the  lemon  juice  and  fold  in  alternately 
the  flour  and  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  whites, 
a  little  at  a  time. 

HONEY    B.^RLEV    DROP    C.^KES. 

%    cup    melted    fat  !!    teaspoons   baking    pow- 

%    cup   honey  der 

1  egg  %    teaspoon   salt 

Vi    cup    milk  %    cup    chopped   nuts 

2  cups    barley    fldur  1    teaspoon       vanilla       or 

other   flavor 

Cream  the  melted  fat  and  honey  together, 
beat  in  the  egg,  and  add  the  milk.  Sift  the 
barley  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  to- 
gether and  add  to  the  first  mixture.  Stir  in 
the  chopped  nuts.  Drop  on  well-oiled  cooky 
sheet  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

CODFISH    CAKES- 

]    cup    salt    codfish  paprikii 

1    pint    r.xw    potatoes    cut     1   tablespoon     mi^lted     fat 
in    thick   slices  1    egg 

Shred   the   fish   in   small  pieces,  lay   it   on 

(Ccintinurd  on  page  316.) 


ROOT'S 

Bee    Supplies 

AT  ROOT'S  PRICES 
PROMPT   SERVICE 


M.w,    1018 


0  !.  K  A  N  T  N  G  S      IN 


K  K      ('  r  1,  T  r  K  K 


BEEKEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES 

A  Good  Stock  of  the 

Lewis  Beeware 

and 

Comb    Foundation 

Is.  at  your  command  at 
factory  prices. 


Western  Honey  Producers       | 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  | 

We   have  a  market    for    your  honey  and  | 
beeswax.  1 


"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight  " 

TOLEDO 


We  are  now  well  supplied  with  a  big 
stock  of  NEW  ROOT  HIVES,  SUPERS, 
SECTIONS,  and  FOUNDATION,  besides 
everything  you  may  wish  for  the  season. 
But  don't  delay  ordering  your  wants,  as 
goods  are  going  out  fast. 

FINEST  ITALIAN  BEES  and  QUEENS. 
We  make  a  specialty  of  these  and  send 
the  best  stock  money  can  buy. 

POULTRY  FEEDS.  Dickinson's  Globe 
Feeds  are  the  best.  Get  our  prices  of 
one  bag  or  twenty. 

HONEY  and  BEESWAX  always  want- 
ed, cash  or  in  trade. 

Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 
Dept.  No  25.  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight " 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  th*  Power  at  Half  the  Coat 

Sizes  2  to  22H-P.--Sclect  YourOwn 
Tertn3  -  Direct-from-Factory  prices.  Write 
your  own  order-Save  $15  to  $200.  Prompt 
Shipment.  Bii?  new  catalog, "How  to  Judge 
EnHn-3"  FREE--  by  return  mail.  Postpaid. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

isaa  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

iu3L>  Empire  BIdg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write 
Today 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME- WIRING  DEVICE 

Most   rapid    in    use.     Saves    cost   of   macliine    in    one 

day.     Tighter  wires:  no  kinks;  no  sore  hands. 

Price,  $^..iO,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company     -      Azusa,  California 


ost  Handlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
.—Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writ* 
for  Catalog.    JHE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Ceuiton.  O. 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Blight   use 

SULFOCIDE 

and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lea  cm  ix- 
tures.in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  4'/2  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  Mf4.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.     Dept     6         New  York 


30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and  freight  prepaid  on  a  new 

1918  "RANGER"  bicycle.    Writ* 
at  one*  for  our  big  catalog  and 
special  offers.    Take    your   choice 
from  44  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in  the 
■  ,mou8  "RANGER"  line. 
Marvelous  linproveinant*>     Extra- 
irdinary  values  in  our  IMS  price  offers. 
You  cannoC  afford   to   buy  without 
getting    our     latest   propositions 
and  Factory-to-Rlder  prices. 
Boys,  be  a  "Rider    Agent"  and 
make  big  money  taking  orders  for 
I    bicycles    and    supplies.     Get     our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 

TIRES,  equipment,  sundries  and 

everything    in  the  bicycle   line    at 

,^,  half  nsunl  prices.       Write  Today. 

h^hVJh     \    yfil  t  A  n  CYCLE  COMPANY 

«f5?o?*/*a^MtAU  Dept.  K16.  Chicago 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hires,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for  illustrated    catalog- 
and    prices 

W    F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

645  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL  I 

•■  AT  4%  J 


Where  Do  You 
Live? 

No  matter  WHERE  you  live  you 
can  take  advantage  of  the  bank- 
ing facilities  which  this  bank  of- 
fers. The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  at  their  disposal  the 
strength  and  service  of  this  safe 
and  strong  bank  and  they  can 
transact  their  financial  business 
through  it  with  the  greatest 
safety,  ease  and  confidence  when 
they 

Bank  by  Mail 

Deposits  may  be  sent  in  the 
form  of  check,  draft,  money  or- 
der or  the  currency  by  register- 
ed mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  plan  which  as- 
sures absolute  safety  and  4  per 
cent  interest. 


-' tTeSAvinGS  "^^ 

DEPOSIT  BANKC? 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 
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the  potatoes,  and  pour  over  boiling  water 
to  cover  and  cook  until  potatoes  are  done. 
Drain  thoroly  in  a  strainer,  return  to  the 
kettle  in  which  they  were  cooked,  and  mash, 
making  sure  there  are  no  lumps  of  potato 
left.  .4dd  the  melted  fat,  the  well-beaten 
egg,  and  beat  smooth.  Take  up  by  spoon- 
fuls, place  on  well-oiled  pan,  sprinkle  with 
paprika,  and  bake  until  brown. 

HASHED    BROWN     POTATOES. 

3   cups     chopped     cooked  i/i    onion   sliced 

potatoes  1/3    cup    milk 

1  teaspoon  salt  2  tablespoons  drippings 
Vs    teaspoon    pepper 

Combine  the  pot(atoes,  seasonings,  and 
milk;  melt  the  drippings  in  frying  pan  and 
cook  the  onion  until  yellow  and  soft.  Add 
the  potato  mixture  and  press  down  smooth- 
ly. Cook  over  a  hot  fire  for  a  moment,  and 
then  slip  a  stove  mat  under  and  cook  very 
slowly  until  brown  on  the  bottom,  about 
twenty  minutes.  Fold  over  like  an  omelet 
and  serve  on  a  hot  platter  garnished  with 
parsley. 

All  measurements  level. 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

MRS.  ALLEN'S  COOKBOOK. 

Ida  C.  Bailey  Allen,  editor  "  Housewives'  Forum" 
in  Pictoral  Review;  formerly  editor  "Three  Meals 
a  Day"  in  Oood  Housekeeping ;  lecturer  for  Chautau- 
qua and  Westfield  Domestic  Science  Schools.  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

This  is  not  only  a  complete  cookbook,  but 
an  all-around  help  for  the  housekeeper  in  her 
kitchen.  In  Part  I  Mrs.  Allen  treats  of  the 
chemistry  of  food  and  cookery,  the  diet  for 
the  different  seasons,  children 's  meals,  the 
jiioblem  of  the  dinner  pail,  the  art  of  com- 
bining foods,  seasonings  and  on  thru  the 
equipment  of  the  kitchen,  short-cut  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  the  serving  of  home  and  com- 
pany meals  and  the  chafing  dish. 

Part  II  gives  methods  of  preparing  and 
recipes  for  practically  ^ivery  thing  one  may 
wish  to  cook.  Ther'i  are  good  cooks  who 
are  not  scientific;  there  are  dietitians  who 
understand  the  science  of  cooking,  but  are 
not  especially  good  cooks.  Mrs.  Allen  happily 
combines  the  sciences  with  the  art,  for  good 
cooking  is  an  art.  One  feels  that  she  is 
a  born  cook  who  has  availed  herself  of  every 
help  that  science  can  give  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  foods  for  the  family. 
And  she  has  set  it  forth  in  a  most  attractive 
way.  Her  enthusiasm  for  her  subject  is  ap- 
parent in  every  chapter  of  the  book.  The 
book  is  invaluable  as  a  reference  work,  but 
a  housekeeper  who  opens  it  will  be  sure  to 
read  on  and  on  until  she  is  seized  with  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  go  to  her  kitchen 
and  try  some  of  the  delectable  dishes  de- 
scribed. While  not  strictly  a  war  cookbook, 
it  is  emphatically  a  thrift  cookbook.  One 
c;ni  find  plenty  of  wheat  substitute  .lislies, 
meat    substitute    dishes,    and,    best    of    all, 
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attractive  ways  of  using  left-overs  and  por- 
tions of  food  commonly  discarded. 

Tier  talk  on  bread-making  and  flours  is  es- 
pecially good  and  up  to  date,  and  she  gives 
niuny  recipes  for  using  home-ground  flours 
and  meals  in  both  yeast  breads  and  quick 
breads 

Of  especial  interest  to  beekeepers  is  the 
casual  way  in  which  many  of  the  recipes 
call  for  half  a  cup  of  honey  here  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  section  of  honey  there.  While 
there  are  not  many  honey  recipes  labeled  as 
8uch,  there  are  many  containing  honey. 

The  book  is  enriched  by  45  illustrations 
of  kitchen  equipment,  foods  prepared  ac- 
cording to  the  recipes,  and  daintily  arrang- 
ed trays  and  tables. 


PRICES  ADVANCED  AGAIN. 

Increasing  costs  of  material  and  labor 
makes  imperative  a  further  readjustment  of 
prices  effective  this  date.  This  decision  was 
reached  too  late  to  make  an  extended  an- 
nouncement of  the  various  advances  adopted. 
A  circular  is  being  prepared  which  will  be 
mailed  on  application.  The  advances  will 
average  ten  per  cent;  more  on  some  items  and 
none  on  others.  No  change  on  price  of  comb 
foundation.  Copper  smokers  advanced  35c 
each.  Honey  extractors  and  most  other 
metal  goods  10  to  20  per  cent  advance. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Medina,  O. 


BEEKEEPER'S 
SUPPLIES 

HIVES     .      FRAMES 
FOUNDATION     .      ETC. 


::  The  Tilison  Company,  Ltd. 

Tillsonburg,  Ontario,  Canada 


Inventions  Wanted! 

anufacturers  constantly  writing  us 
for  patents.  List  of  inventions  actually 
requested  and  book  "How  to  Obtain  a  Pat- 
ent" sent  flee.  Send  rough  Bketoh  for  free 
report  regarding  patentability.  Special  assist- 
ance given  our  clients  in  selling  patents. 
Write  for  details  of  interest  to  every  inventor. 

Chandlee  &  Chandlee,  Patent  AHoraeys 
Est.  21  Years      427  7thSt.,Wa8hingloii,D.C.  , 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Eetabllshed   1899 


Full  Values  in 

"falcon"  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  ])lace  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  v/e  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will   make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for   quotation  we   shall  be   glad   to   quote. 

Red  Catalog,  postpaid  Dealers  everywhere  "  Simplified  Beekeeping,"   postpaid 

W.  T,  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  trom. 
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I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

=    will  find  a  complele  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early    h 
=    and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  ^ 

I  H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

I  182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  I 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  on  Request  ^ 

1    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro.Vt.    I 


Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  onr 
catalog.  .  .  Send  for  one. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 

jiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiii!iii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i!i:Hii!iiiii:i'i;iiiii':iiii[iiniiiiiii!iiiiiiii!i:iiiiinii:!iiiiiiii!iiii;iiiiiiii'^ 

I  New  England  Beekeepers  j 

I  EVERY  THING  IN  SUPPLIES  | 

1     New  Goods  Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     j 


s     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     § 

iHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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I  QUEENS      QUEENS      QUEENS  | 

g  Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians.     The  best  of  either.     They  are  hustler.s — gentle  to  handle,  1 

§  cap  their  honey  white,   are  very   resistent  to  European  foul   brood.      We   have   added  B.   M.   Car-  = 

%  away's   queen-rearing  outfit  to   ours;    also  have   with   us  one  of   his   assistants,   so  wei  hope   to   fill  = 

-1  devised  shipping-cage,  a  number  of  shipments  going  as  far  as  Idaho  and  Wyoming.      Mr.   R.   B.  i 

=  all  oi'ders  promptly.      We  had  fine  success  last  s-eason  shipping  bees  by   the  pound  in  our   newly  p 

g  Millis,  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  wrote,   "Bees  arrived  in  fine    shape;  not  50  dead  bees  to  the  cage."      2-lb.  1 

^  size.    Satisfaction   and  safe   arrival  guaranteed.      Refereince:      The   Guai'anty    State   Bank,    Robs-  § 

=  town,  Texa.s,  or  The  City  Nat.  Bank,   Corpus  Christi,   Texas.  § 


Untested    Queens    

Select  Tested 

Bees,    1-lb.   package u. 

Bees,  2-lb.  package 


1 

B1.15 

2.50 

1.75 

2.90 


6 

$    6.35 

11.50 

9.80 

17.25 


12 

m.5o 

20.70 
18.40 
33.95 


50 

p  43.'; 

74.1 

74.7 

132.2 


100 

f  85.00 
138.00 
138.00 
240.00 


When  ordering  pound  packages  add  price  of  queen  wanted. 
Get  our  prices  on  empty  bee-cages.      Circular  Free. 
Satisfaction  and  safe  ari'ival  guaranteed  within  six  days  of    Calallen,  Tex. 


J  NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  hereafter  will  be  known  as 

I  Nueces  County  Apiaries,  Calallen,  Texas 

i  E.   B.  AULT,  Proprietor 

i^iiiiiiiiiii:i;iiii!!i.:iiiiiiiii!!iiiiiii!iiiiiiN!ii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNi!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iin 
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I  QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  | 

I  OVER   20   YEARS    OF    CAREFUL   SELECTING  AND   BREEDING  | 

I  i' ' I      They  are  bred  from  IMPORTED  stock.    The  very  best  for  | 

I  I      r' TT  AT?  A  TvrTT?f        "       houpy    gathering    and    gentleness.     They    are  not  given    to  | 

I  I      Lr  UAKAIN  IhiEj.      I       swarming  and  are  highly  resistant  to  diseases.    Give  me  your  1 

1  I      You  take  no  risk      I       order  and  if  after  you  have  given  my  queens  a  fair  trial,  you  | 

1  I      in     buying     my      I       ^^^  ^^^   satisfied    in    every  way  tliat    they   are    as    good    as  1 

I  i      queens,     for      I      I       you  have  ever  used,  just  return  them  and  I  will  send  you  | 

1  i      guarantee  every      I       queens  to  take  their  places  or  return  your  money  with  any  1 

1  I      queen    to   reach      I       postage  you  have  paid  out  on  returning  the  queens.  | 

1  i      you  in  first  class      I  = 

I  I      condition,  to  be      [  P«'^^^  ^^^^^  '  ™  J^'^^  l^""-  | 

^  i      purely       mated,      i  i  6  12  | 

i  I      and  to  give  per-      ^  Untested. $100  $5.00  $9.00  i 

^  i        feet  satisfaction         =  Select  Untested. 1.15  6.00  10.00  i 

^  I      leci  sausiaciion.      ^  Tested. 1.50  8.00  iv.oo  ^ 

=  i  i  Select  Tested '.,"  2.00  11.00  20.00  = 


L.  L.  FOREHAND 


FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA 
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IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

Can  You  Save  the  dollar?     Mr.  Beekeeper,  is  it 

worth  your  while  to  read  the  American  Bee  Journal 

at  $1.00  a  year?     Since  the  journal  was  taken 

over  by  the  Dadants  six  years 

ago    they   have    added    many    ^^  PRACTICAL 

new  things.    One  of  these  is  a       OTTFFN 

crop  and  market  page.    It  is  a       ^ 

full  page  devoted  to  crop  and 

market  conditions  from  April 

to    January  —  just  what   the 

beekeeper  needs. 

Here  is  what  one  beekeeper  thinks  about  it: 


REARING" 


Had  I  been  taking  your  Journal  last  year 
I  no  doubt  would  have  received  more 
for  my  honey.  I  sold  for  ten  cents  and 
was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  good 
price  at  the  time,  but  in  a  few  days  I 
saw  in  your  Journal  that  the  crop  was 
short  and  prices  were  likely  to  be  much 
higher  and  this  proved  to  be  true. 

GEO.  M.  MILLER. 
Woodland,  California 


AND  THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
COSTS  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 


By  Frank  C.  Pellett 

Is  a  new  cloth-bound  book 
of  over  100  pages,  finely  il- 
lustrated, giving  in  concise 
form  all  of  the  modern 
methods  of  rearing  queens. 
Mr.  Pellett  has  had  much 
experience  and  his  many 
trips  to  visit  practically  all 
the  larger  queen  breeders 
have  given  him  an  insight 
into  standard  methods  with 
practical  application.  All 
the  different  methods  are 
described. 

Put  in  a  form  so  that  it 
can  be'  used  by  the  ordi- 
nary beekeeper  and  veter- 
an queen-breeder  alike. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00,  or 
with  the  American  Bee 
Journal  one  year  only  $1.75. 
Canadian  postage  15c  extra 

Send  in  your  order  todny. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


HAMILTON,   ILLINOIS 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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I  "A  Great  Net  of  Mercy  Draiun  Through  an  Ocean  of  Unspeakable  Pain''''  H 
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What  Your  Red  Cross  Dollars  Do  | 

All  Accounting  of  Expenditures  of  the  First  Red  Cross  War  Fund  | 

Every  one  of  the  twenty  million  and  more  Red  Cross  members  is  entitled  to  this  B 

statement.     Your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  can  give  you  further  details.  m 

First  War  Fund  Appropriations  up  to  g 

March  1st,  1918  ■ 


FOREIGN  RELIEF: 

Relief  in  France $30,936,103.04 

Relief  in  Belgium 2.086.131.00 

Relief  in  Russia 1,243,845.07 

Relief  in  Roumania 2,616,368.76 

Relief  in  Italy 3,588,826.00 

Relief  in  Serbia 8T5,180.T6 

Relief  in  Great  Britain. . .  1,885, 750.75 
Relief  in     other    foreign 

countries 3,576,300.00 

Relief  for  Prisoners,  etc.  .  343, 304.. 00 
E(|uipment   and    expenses 

in  U.  S.  of  Personnel  for 

Europe 113,800.00 

Total  Foreign  Relief  . .  .$47,325,609.38 
Restricted   as    to    use    by 

Donor 2,520,409.57 


UNITED  STATES  RELIEF: 

U.  S.  Army  Base  Hospitals  %      54,000.00 
U.  S.  Navy  Base  Hospitals  32,000.00 
U.  S.  Medical  and  Hospi- 
tal Work 531,000.00 

U.  S.  Sanitary  Service. . .         403,000.00 

U.  S.  Camp  Service 6,451,150.86 

U.  S.  Miscellaneous 1.118,748.41 

Total  U.  S.  Relief $  8,589,899.27 

\\  orking  capital  for  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  re- 
sale to  Chapters    or  for 

shipment  abroad 15,0o0,000.00 

Working  cash  advances 
for  France  and  United 
States 4,286,000.00 

Total  of  War  Fund  Ap- 
propriations   $77,721,918.22 


At  the  close  of  the  first  year  of  the  War  the  Red  Cross  goes  to  the  public  for  the  g 

raising  of  the  Second  War  Fund  with  a  record  of  appropriations  which  warrants  con-  M 

tinned  contributions  to  this  great  relief  work.    As  an  influential  citizen  of  your  com-  % 

munity.  join  with  your  local  Red  Cross  Chapter  to  make  this  campaign  successful.  m 

Your  Red  Cross  is  the  Army  behind  the  Army.     Give   till   your   heart  says  stop.  m 

Second  Red  Cross  War  Fund  Week  May  20-27  I 


This  'page  contributed  J  or  the  Winnin^j  of  the  War  by 

THE    A.    I.    ROOT    COMPANY,    MEDINA,    OHIO. 


PRINTING  for 
BEEKEEPERS 

miiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

Let  us  print  some  Letterheads,  Envelopes, 
Statements  or  Billheads  for  you.  Or  per- 
haps-you  need  Honey- cartons,  Labels,  Ad- 
vertising Booklets,  or  circulars.  We  have 
the  best  facilities  for  doing  printing  for 
beekeepers  because  of  our  large  assortment 
of  cuts  and  illustrations 

We  can  furnish  almost  any  cut  you 
want  in  Bees,  Queens,  Beehives,  etc. 
Let  us  send  you  our  sample  book  of 
cuts  from  which  you  may  select 
your  illustration,  also  our  book  of 
honey-labels  with  prices. 

Special  Discount 

of  from  15  to  25  per  cent  will  be 
given  to  beekeepers  on  all  orders 
for  printed  matter  received  during 
May  and  June.  Get  your  order  in 
ahead  of  the  rush 


Send  all  Orders  to 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Make  This  a  Lewis  Year 

While  you  are  starting  the  year's  work— get- 
ting your  bees  ready  for  business  —  taking 
stock  of  supplies  on  hand,  and  speculating 
as  to  what  the  season's  outcome  will  be  — 

Make  This  Resolution 

That  you  will  use  LEWIS  BEEWARE  this  year— be- 
cause it  means  success  insurance  to  you  —  because  it 
means  beehives  and  parts  made  of  the  best  material 
by  skillful  workmen  —  because  it  means  goods  accu- 
rately and  systematically  packed  —  because  it  means 
sections  made  of  bright  lumber,  highly  polished,  accu- 
rately dovetailed,  and  scientifically  grooved. 

Help  Your  Bees  Sting  the  Kaiser 

Order  your  supplies  early,  and  order  standard  goods  in  order  to  save  time  and 
enable  us,  as  manufacturers,  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Now  of  all  times  the  beekeeper  should  not  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  he  can  do 
today.  You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to  prepare  at  once  for  the 
gathering  of  the  1918  crop. 


Lewis  Hives  are  Built  Like  Furniture 

Lewis  Sections— the  kind  that  do  not  break  in  Folding 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

^WlSi 


MAKES    THE     FINEST 


You  will  find  LEWIS  BEEWARE  almost  at  your  own  door  —  thirty  distributing 

houses  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries.     If  you  have 

not  one  of  our  catalogs,  send  for  copy  at  once. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  Lewis  Beeware 

Watertown,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 


r.*;' 


■*v*rlct:i' 


I  i. 


W-.l.  XLVI 


No.  6 


We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts, 
Los  Angeles,  California 


I  Telephones:   Home   10419:   Main  5606  | 

iiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii>i'iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiniiiiiiini!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiin^ 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  I 


I        Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

I  Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  j 

I  Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

I  The  WORLD  is  our  market  | 

'j'liiniiiijiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Our  Specialty: 


HIVES,  SUPERS, 
FRAMES,  SECTIONS, 
SHIPPING   CASES 

r^UR  location  and  equipment  enables  us  to  manufacture  these  goods 
at  less  than  most  other  manufacturers.  Let  us  quote  you.  The 
freight  embargo,  which  is  serious  in  some  sections,  has  not  delay- 
ed us  to  any  extent.  We  can  ship  promptly.  Get  in  touch  with  us 
today. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  CO. 

20  Power  Building,  Nicollet  Island, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

Wax  rendered  from  old  combs  Winter  losses  through  dampnrssf' 

at  reasonable  rates  Write    us  for  free    information. 

We  haije  a  b':g  stock  of  Alley  Queen  and  Drone  Traps. 

Will  make  njery  close  price  on  quantity  orders.      Write 

for  prices. 


.ll'NF,     1918 
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Honey  Markets 324 

Editorials 331-333 

Discussion  of  Queen  Problems 

J.  E.  Crane,  F.  L.  Barber,  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Arthur  C.  Miller  334 

Best  Swarm-Control  Plan. lona  Fowls  338 

Conversations  with  Doolittle G.  M.  Doolittle  343 

Imbedding  Wires H.  H.   Root  344 

How  He  Won  a  Prize  Contest H.  H.  Moe  345 

Moving  to  Pastures  New Frank  Hill  346 

How  He  Chunked  His  Honey Arrdi  'd  Fergusson  317 

Stray  Straws Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  348 

Sif tings • J.  E.  Crane  350 

Our  Food  Page Staney  Puerdon  351 

Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line Grace  Allen  353 

From  North,  East,  West,  and  South 355 

Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 33i) 

Bees,  Men  and  Things 363 

Gleaned  by  Asking E.  R.  Root  365 

Talks  to  Beginners Editor  367 

Our   Homes A.   I.   Root  369 


SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.75;  three  years,  ?2.r0; 
five  years,  $4.00.  Cnn.Tdiau  .subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 60  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and' after  March  1,  1917,  all 
sukscriptions,  hot  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued, 
will  be  stopped  on  expiration.  No  subscriber  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal. 
CHANGE  or  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  addres.s  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  ])aper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postoftice  moneiy  order, 
bank  draft,  e.vpress  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleanings  columns 
solicited:  stamps  should  be  eiuclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING  RATES. — .\dvertising  rates  and  conditions  will.be  sent  on  request.  Re- 
su'ts  from  advertising  in  this  .iournal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publisliers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reliability 
of  every  advertiser  using  .space  in  this  iournal. 
Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Postofiice  at  Medina,  Ohio.     Published  monthly. 
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Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 
tion. 

Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for   our 


1918  Be 
now. 


I  Catalog 


BIG  MONEY? 

YES.     READ  HOW 


If  your  banker  said  to  you,  "Mr.  Brown,  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  at 
$100.00  per  acre,  it  will  be  worth  $2,000.00  per  acre  this  coming  summer."  Would  you 
buy  it  to-day  or  wait — well,  until  later  on?  We  are  sure  you  would  not  delay  one  moment. 

We  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  buy- that  is,  make  $20.00  on  each  $1.00  invested. 
Buy  your  sections  and  bee-supplies  NOW  for  the  sections  cost  less  than  $1.00  per  hun- 
dred and  next  summer  when  they  are  filled  with  honey,  they  will  be  worth  $20.00 — 
think  of  it,  those  same  sections  that  you  bought  for  $1.00.  The  same  holds  good  on 
other  supplies,  ORDER  NOW  and  tell  your  neighbors  to  do  the  same  or  Mr.  Railroad 
Embargo  "will  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  and  you'll  be  left." 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
us  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Beeware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Pearl  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"  Quality  Counts  With  Us." 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 


Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 


EVERYTHING    FOR 

THE    BEES    AND   ALL 

ROOT  (, 

QUALITY 

BUCKEYE  BEE  HIVES 

BEE  SMOKERS 

Warmer  in  winter — cooler  in  summer. 

We  have  the  kind  and  size  you  want. 

DOVETAILED  HIVES 

SECTIONS 

Eight-frame  or  ten-frame. 

Fourteen    sizes    in    stock. 

EXTRACTING  OUTFITS 

COMB  FOUNDATION 

To  suit  your  needs. 

Weed  process — the  best  yet. 

COMB  HONEY  OUTFITS 

EXTRACTORS 

For  amateur  or  commercial  producers. 

Two,  four,  six,  and  eight  frame. 

BEGINNERS'  OUTFITS 

Bees  IX' ax  Wanted. 

With  or  without  bees. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 

510  NORTH  CEDAR  STREET 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

There  has  been  little  change  in  honey 
prices  during  the  last  month.  The-  export 
factor  of  the  market  continues  to  make  con- 
ditions abnormal  and  keeps  prices  at  a  high 
level,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  as,  long  as 
shipping  space  can  be  secured.  That  the  Al- 
lies want  honey  and  more  honey  is  certain, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  the  rush 
of  American  troops  and  military  supplies  to 
the  other  side  shipping  space  for  honey  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure. 
How  seriously  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities 
may  yet  effect  the  demand  for  honey  for  ex- 
port is  purely  problematical. 

The  crop  outlook,  big  or  little,  is  not  the 
same  determining  factor  as  in  normal  times, 
for  it  is  the  abnormal  export  demand  that  is 
making  the  market.  If  this  demand  con- 
tinues (contingent  upon  the  continuance  of 
the  war  and  shipping  facilities),  there  will 
be  a  market  for  every  pound  of  honey  that 
can  be  produced  in  the  country,  however 
large. 

Judging  by  reports  coming  in  from  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  and  Florida,  the  honey  pro- 
ducer may  calculate  the  prevailing  price  of 
honey,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  for  white  ex- 
tracted, at  from  17  to  20  cents.  Actual 
sales  made  by  beekeepers  in  the  early-pro- 
ducing regions  confirms  this  price  statement. 

There  is  one  regrettable  feature  about  the 
present  bountiful  honey  prices — 'they  are 
not  made  by  the  home  demand,  and  with  the 
average  American  family  honey  is  more  a 
luxury  today  than  ever.  The  high  prices 
are  not  encouraging  the  "eat-honey"  habit. 
This  fact  is  most  regrettable,  considering 
the  future  and  the  great  opportunity  offered 
by  the  present  nation-wide  advertising  of 
honey  to  popularize  the  use  of  it.  There  is 
perhaps  no  remedy  for  it,  so  long  as  the 
great  export  demand  continues.  Buyers  will 
pay  a  price  that  home  consumers  can 't  af- 
ford, just  so  long  as  the  foreign  demand 
furnishes  the  big  price,  and .  just  so  long- 
American  honey  will  continue  to  be  con- 
sumed abroad. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture,  has  not  issued  a  honey-market 
report  during  the  past  month,  but  below 
will  be  found  the  quotations  of  wholesalers 
from  various  large  cities: 


BEE      CULTURE 


June,    1918 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale; 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
prices  must  be  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher 
than  the  price  paid  the  pro.ducer.  The  large  deal- 
ers do  not  quote  prices  in  print  that  they  will  pay 
futurely    to    producers.  ] 


PORTLAND. — Reports  from  beemen  in  various 
locations  indicate  good  prospects  for  honey.  Pres- 
ent stocks  well  cleaned  up.  No  special  demand  at 
this  time.  Comb  honey  is  practically  sold  out  com- 
pletely. Comb  honey,  Fancy,  per  case,  $6.00  (very 
limited  quantity).  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
22c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  20c;   amber,   18c. 

Pacific   Honey   Co. 

Portland,    Ore.,    May    11. 


CHICAGO. — Market  is  practically  bare  of  all 
kinds  of  honey.  We  quote  comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  pound,  30c;  fancy,  27c;  No.  1,  25e ;  No. 
2,  15  to  20c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb., 
18  to  20c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  15  to  18c;  amber, 
15  to  16c.  Clean,  average  yellow  bee»wa.x,  per  lb., 
40c.  R.   A.    Burnett   &    Co. 

Chicago,    111.,    May    16. 


CLEVELAND.— Our  market  is  all  cleaned  up  on 
old  honey  (crop  of  1917),  and  none  of  1918  crop  is 
yet  in  market;  but  there  is  a  little  Florida  honey 
enroute.  There  is  not  much  call  for  honey  now,  but 
a  small  quantity  would  no  doubt  bring  a  good  price. 
C.    Chandler's    Sons. 

Cleveland,    O.,    May    16. 

SYRACUSE. — Nothing  doing  with  us.  There  is. 
not  much  demand  at  present.  Once  in  a  while  comes 
a    small    order.  E.    B.    Ross. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  16. 


BUFFALO. — No     comb     or.    extracted     honey     oii 
this   market.      No   quotations   can   be   given. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  16.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 


HAMILTON. — There    is    nothing    doing    here    in 
honey  yet.     No  comb  or  extracted  on  the  market. 
F.    W.    Fearman    Co. 
Hamilton,    Ont.,    May    16. 


LIVERPOOL. — Since  our  last  report  the  market 
has  continued  steady  at  about  the  prices  we  then 
quoted.  Extracted  honey  is  worth  41  to  43  cents 
per  lb.  wholesale.  Large  transactions  have  taken 
place  both  in  Liverpool  and  London  at  the  following 
prices:  Jamaica,  $47.50  to  $48.75  per  cwt.  (112 
lbs.);  Argentine,  $48.50  to  $49.00  per  cwt.;  Cuban, 
$47.25  to  $48.75  per  cwt.;  Hawaiian,  $46.25  to 
$48.00  per  cwt.;  Honolulu,  $47.25  to  $51.25  per 
cwt.,  (in  tins)  ;  Porto  Rice,  $49.25  to  $50.00  per 
cwt.;  Chilian,  $46.87  to  $47.50  per  cwt.  These 
are  fabulous  prices,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards 
that  the  Food  Controller  will  step  in  to  regulate 
prices  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  treacle  and 
syrup.  The  result  of  that,  of  course,  would  be  to 
stop  the  flow  of  honey  to  this  market  and  the  oper- 
ation of  importers  would  become  limited.  The  pos- 
sibility of  this  happening  is  already  having  an  ef- 
fect on  buyers'  feelings,  as  no  one  wants  to  impori 
goods  on  which  he  may  possibly  incur  a  loss  of  25  to 
50  per  cent.  Beeswax. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
market  since  our  last  quotation,  except  perhaps  that 
it  is  lower  on  definite  sales.  The  value  of  good 
quality  is  48  to  50  cents  per  lb.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Ijiverpool,    England,    May    3. 


MEDINA. — The  fact  that  most  markets  are  bare 
of  honey  would  lead  us  to  expect  active  inquiry  for 
prices.  So  few  sales  are  made  in  a  jobbing  way 
that  it  is  diificult  to  report  prices  for  new  honey. 
We  have  some  arrivals  of  new  crop  honey  from  the 
South  for  which  we  have  been  paying  17  V^  and  18c 
in  carload  lots,  for  well  ripened,  thick,  first  qual- 
ity white  honey,  and  14c  and  16c  for  amber  aiades. 
No  comb  honey  has  been  offered  ','.s  yet.  For  Ciili- 
foiiiia    orange,    purchase   price   has    been    20c. 

May  21,    1918.  The  A.   I.   Root  Co. 


SKINNER 


ENGINE 

For  SALE 


At  a  bargain,  nearly  new  19x20  Skinner  Simple 
right  hand,  center  crank  engine.  This  engine  has 
been  run  only  four  years  and  it  is  in  first  class 
condition.  At  130  pounds  steam  pressure  develops 
325  H.  P.,  speed  200  revolutions  per  minute.  Tbe 
shaft  is  long  enough  to  hold  an  alternator.  Engine 
can  be  seeiU  running  at  our  plant  anj-  time  up  to 
July,  1918,  when  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
unit.  Reason  for  selling,  need  more  power.  Not  a 
worn-out  outfit  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
modern,  efficient  engine  and  a  real  bargain  for  the 
right  party. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  "Z'S^i 
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Give  the  Boy  a  Chance! 


He  is  just  ''itching''  for  that  healtli- 
ful,  invigorating  exercise  that  his  young 
muscles  will  get  when  pushing  a 
"Barker."  Besides,  the  "Barker"  will 
help  and  encourage  him — make  gardtjn 
work  fun  all  summer  long.  And  with  it 
lie  can  do  better  work — and  more  oi"  it — 
than  ten  men  can  do  with  hoes. 

The  BARKER 

Weeder,   Mulcher, 
and  Cultivator 

Destroys  the  weeds  and  forms  a  moisture 
retaining  mulch,  in  one  operation.  Eight 
steel  blades  revolve  against  a  stationary 
steel  knife  which  passes  just  under  the 
surface.  They  uproot  and  chop  the  weeds 
and  strip  the  soil  from  them.  "Best 
Weed  Killer  Ever  Used. ' ' 

The  combined  action  of  blades  and  knife 
at  the  same  time  pulverizes  the  hardest 
crust  and  clods  and  spreads  this  necessary 
mulch  evenly  over  the  surface.  Moisture 
is  thus  retained  and  held  at  the  plant 
roots. 

The  ' '  Barker ' '  works  up  close  to  the 
plants.  Cuts  runners.  Leaf  guard  makes 
its  use  practical  throughout  the  season. 
It  also  has  easily  attached  shovels  for 
deeper  cultivation,  making  it  three  gar- 
den tools  in  one.  Ideal  for  the  market 
garden  and  small  fruit  farm  as  well  as 
for  the  ordinary  kitchen  garden. 

A  ten-year-old  boy  can  run  a  ' '  Barker. ' ' 
He  can  do  more  and  better  work  with  it 
than  two  men  with  wheel  hoes — and  w* 
can  prove  it! 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet 

des  ribing  and  illustrating  the  five  dif- 
ferent sizes,  also  containing  helpful  gar- 
den information.  Show  it  to  the  boys 
an  1  girls.  Help  them  select  the  size  best 
Fu'tcd  for  your  garden.  We'll  guarantee 
it  to  do  the  work  or  refund  your  .money. 
Use  the  coupon,  or  better  still,  order  the 
standard  size,  shown  on  this  page,  at  once 

Made  only  by  the 

BARKER  MFG.  CO. 

Dept.  10,  David  City,  Nebraska 


Model  8JD 
Cultivating 
Strip  8.}-in. 
wide. 
Price  S7.50. 


Thousands  of  "BAEKERS"  are  in  use. 
The  following,  from  our  many  letters  of 
commendation,  shows  what  users  think  of 
tliem. 

Barker    IMfg.    Co.,  Ladvsmith,    Wis. 

David    City,    Neb.  May    28,    1917. 

Gent'emen : — 

I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  your 
Weeder,  Mulcher,  and  Cultivator  and  believe,  it 
to  lie  one  of  the  best  implements  on  the  market 
for   garden   use.  Yours   very   truly, 

G.  M.  Householder. 
Agricultural    Exten.sion    Service    State    of    Wis- 
consin. 


Barker  Mfg.    Co.,    Dept.    10,    David   City,    X^b. 

Gentlemen : — 

Send    me,    postpaid,    your    PiJKK    Booklet    and 
Factory-to-User  Offer.  . 

Name 


Po.stoftice 


State 
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Best  by  Test."     Superior  quality  creates  tremendous  demand- 
over  two  carloads  shipped  during  May.     Have  you  ordered? 


I  Superior  Foundation 

I  "  Best  by  Test."     i 

M  over  two  carloads 

I  American  Can  Co.  Honey  Cans 

g  Over  four  carloads  now  on  hand.     Other  cars  ordered. 

j  Dovetailed  Beehives 

=  Our  stock  is  complete.     Prompt  shipments  guaranteed. 

I  Honey  Extractors 

=  Plenty  on  hand  — more  enroute. 

I  Sections  and  Shipping  Cases 

M  "  Everything  in  Bee  Supplies." 


We  recommend  early  ordering  to  offset  slow  transportation. 


^                                                                  Yours  for  Prompt  Service  = 

I         Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  | 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 

1  'niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  1 

I  ^^"^  Domestic  Beekeeper  at  Half  Price  | 


There  are  many  readers  of  Gleanings  who  have  never  taken  the  ^Domestic  Bee- 
keeper, consequently,  do  not  know  what  we  are  doing-  for  our  subscribers.  Here  is 
our  special  offer:  The  price  of  the  Domestic  Beekeeper  is  $1.00  per  year.  Send  us 
50c  for  the  last  half  of  1918  and  we  will  mail  you  the  back  numbers  for  the  first 
half  of  1918  so  you  will  receive  a  full  year  for  the  50c,  just  half  price.i  This  offer 
is  good  for  the  first  200  subscriptions  received,  as  we  have  only  200  full  sets  to 
offer. 

Buy  your  60-lb.  cans  thru  us,  only  98c  per  case  of  two,  from  Detroit,  Michigan. 
Beekeepers'  supplies  bought  for  our  subscribers  at  a  considerable  discount  from 
catalog  price. 

Have  your  foundation  made  from  your  own  wax;  our  proposition  is  a  good  one. 
Any  make  of  foundation  or  supplies  you  prefer,  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  to 
you  without  the  middlenmn  's  ])rofit. 

Remember  that  50c  pays  for  tlie  Domestic  Beekeepert  for  all  of  1918,  also, 
our  large  buying  experience  is  at  your  service.  You  will  need  tlie  Domestic  Bee- 
keeper to  keep  in  touch  with  the  minimum  price  fixing  committee,  appointed  by 
the  Chicago  North-Western  Association,  of  which  the  Editor  is  one,  to  be  in  shape 
to  intelligently  place  a  price  on  your  1918  crop  of  honey.  This  committee  saved 
producers  something  like  $500,000.00  on  their  1917  crop  and  expect  to  do  even 
better  this  year.  An  enterprising  honey  producer  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
the  Domestic  Beekeeper,  at  this  especial  time.  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  (succes- 
sor to  tlie  Review)  is  the  producers'  own  journal,  liaving  no  interests  excepting 
the  producer.     Address  witii  your  50c. 

The  Domestic  Beekeeper,  Northstar,  Mich. 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH^^^^^^ 


.TUNF,    19  J  8 
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QUEENS      QUEENS      QUEENS 

Tliree-bamlcd  .•md  Golden  It:ili;uis.  The  best  of  either.  They  lire  liustlers — srenlle  to  hiuune, 
rap  their  honey  wliite,  are  verv  resisteiit  to  European  foul  Irood.  We  have  added  H.  M.  Car- 
awav'.s  queen -rearing  onttit  to  "onrs;  also  have  with  us  one  of  his  assistants,  so  we  hope  to  fill 
all  orders  pnnnptlv.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  Ruaranteed.  Heferenee:  The  Gnaranty  State 
Bank,    Kobstown,   Texas,   or   The   City    Nat.   Bank,    Corpus   Christi,   Texas. 


Untested    Queens 
Sipleet    Tested     .  . 


1 

$1.1.5 
2.50 


6 

$    6.35 

1 1 .  50 


$11.50 
20.70 


.50 

$43.70 

74.75 


ino 
5   85.00 
138.00 


Get  our  prices  on  empty  bee.-cages.     Circular  Free. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  gaiaranteed  within  -six  dull"  "/  CaUtllen,  Tex. 


1  NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  will  hereafter  be  known  as  | 

I  Nueces  County  Apiaries  Calallen,  Texas  j 

I  E.  B.  AULT,  Proprietor  1 
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More  Profit  in  Bees  .  .  . 


If  you  get  your  supplies  early  enough  to  have 

every  thing  ready  for  the  honey-flow.    Get 

your  supplies  now.     Catalog  FREE. 


KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO. 

Department  G 
301  11th  Avenue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


Full  Values  in 

''falcon''  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  jxissilile  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  Icailer  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  v/are  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  olitaining  a-  l)igger  crop  but  to  facilitate  uuitters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we   shall  be   glad  to   quote. 

Red    Catalog,    postpaid  Dealers    Everywhere  "  Fi-nplified    Beekeeping,"    postpaid 

W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where   the   Koiid   beehives   coiiu'   frcini. 
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Winter  Problem  Solved 

By  Woodman's  Improved  Protection  Hive 

"The  Hive  With  an  Inner  Overcoat"  ^««  ''?^^r%':ir^^^I^rov'^Zf.%'!'^  "^ 


THE  INNER  OVERCOAT  DID  IT.  Without  any  sj»tH-ial  preparation  we  have  win- 
tered bees  in  these  hives  without  loss.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  condition  they  are  in, 
when  compared  with  other  styles  or  hives  and  wintering  methods.  The  INNER 
OVERCOAT  is  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the  outer  and  inner 
hive  walls,  when  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  removed  and 
stored  away  in  the  K.  D.  flat.  Not  more  than  two  minutes  are  required  to  pack  or 
unpack  a  hive  by  this  method.  The  INNER  OVERCOAT  affords  more  jtrotection 
than  several  inches  of  ordinary  packing  material.  Send  for  a  special  circular  show 
ing  10  large  illustrations. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES.  Sixty-Pound  Cans,  in  cases  or  in  bu'k  are  being  sold 
by  us  at  prices  a  considerable  below  general  market  prices.  Send  us  an  estimate 
of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices. 

Friction-Top  Pails,  any  size  furnished  and  in  quantities  as  you  may  desire.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  pricos  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  tin  can  factories  are  riished  with  orders,  the  tin  plate  situation  is  serious  and 
transportation  slow,  so  it  will  be  wise  to  place  your  orders  early. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


Junk,    1918  G  I.  E   \  N  r  N  (!  S      IN      B  K  K      C  II  I.  T  U  K  E 

The  Honey  Season 
Now  Here 


Have  you  your  supplies  on  hand? 
If  so  you  are  lucky,  for  we  are 
having  our  troubles  with  the  ex- 
press companies  and  railroads. 
They  are  all  balled  up.  If  you 
have  been  unable  to  order  your 
goods  early  send  in  orders  now 
and  we  will  ship  promptly,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  express  companies 
and  railroads  to  make  quick  deliv- 
ery. So  far,  orders  by  mail  have 
been  much  the  quickest.  Better 
send  in  orders  now  if  you  think 
you  are  going  to  need  supplies. 


F.  A.  Salisbury,  Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

1631  West  Genesee  St. 
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Make  This  a  Lewis  Year 

While  you  are  starting  the  year's  work — get- 
ting your  bees  ready  for  business  —  taking 
stock  of  supplies  on  hand,  and  speculating 
as  to  what  the  season's  outcome  will  be  — 

Make  This  Resolution 

That  you  will  use  LEWIS  BEEWARE  this  year— be- 
cause it  means  success  insurance  to  vou  —  because  it 
means  beehives  and  parts  made  of  the  best  material 
by  skillful  workmen  —  because  it  means  goods  accu- 
rately and  systematically  packed  —  because  it  means 
sections  made  of  bright  lumber,  highly  polished,  accu- 
rately dovetailed,  and  scientifically  grooved. 

Help  Your  Bees  Sting  the  Kaiser 

Order  your  supplies  early,  and  order  standard  goods  in  order  to  save  time  and 
enable  us,  as  manufacturers,  to  accomplish  the  most  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Now  of  all  times  the  beekeeper  should  not  put  off  until  tomorrow  what  he  can  do 
today.  You  owe  it  to  your  country  and  to  yourself  to  prepare  at  once  for  the 
gathering  of  the  1918  crop. 


Lewis  Hives  are  Built  Like  Furniture 

Lewis  Sections— the  kind  that  do  not  break  in  Folding 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

jIVArERTO  ^Y'^'Y  V      I     ^J       ■ 
MAKES   THE     FINEST 


You  will  find  LEWIS  BEEWARE  almost  at  your  own  door  —  thirty  distributing 

houses  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countrieB.     If  you  have 

not  one  of  our  catalogs,  send  for  copy  at  once. 


G.  B.  Lewis  Company 

Exclusive  Manufacturers  Lewis  Beeware 

Watertown,  Wis.,  U.S.A. 
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EDITORIAL 


FREQUENT  MENTION  has  been  made  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  of  the  P]xtension 
Work  in  Beekeep- 
Extension  ing   which   is  being 

Work  in  done  by  the  Bureau 

Beekeeping.  of  Entomology,  but 
perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  do  not  know  that  this  work  is 
part  of  the  greatest  educational  institution 
in  the  United  States.  The  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology has  sent  out  a  dozen  men  thruout 
the  country  to  teach  better  beekeeping,  and 
the  teachings  of  these  men  is  the  most  prac- 
tical beekeeping  taught  today.  However,  to 
send  out  a  dozen  men  on  so  large  a  subject 
would  be  a  small  affair,  if  the  men  went 
alone  and  on  their  own  efforts  entirely.  They 
actually  do  go  as  part  of  the  work  in  agri- 
cultural extension,  and,  because  of  the  co- 
operation which  they  receive  the  results  of 
their  efforts  are  multiplied  many  fold. 

For  a  number  of  years  extension  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  South  from  funds  contrib- 
uted by  the  General  Educational  Board  and 
a  great  establishment  for  the  work  was  built 
up  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Seaman 
Knapp.  Finally  Congress  saw  the  desirabil- 
ity of  such  work  as  an  enterprise  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  Smith-Lever 
Bill  was  introduced  and  became  law.  Under 
this  law  each  State  is  allotted  a  certain  sum 
annually,  the  amount  varying  with  the  rural 
population  and  also  with  the  amount  which 
each  state  is  ready  to  contribute  to  the 
work.  In  this  way  the  funds  are  greatly  in- 
creased and  enormous  sums  are  spent  every 
year  for  this  purpose. 

All  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
s^ystem  of  County  Agents  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  there  were  about  1,000  such 
agents  thruout  the  country.  As  a  war  meas- 
ure. Congress  appropriated  additional  funds 
for  increasing  this  staff  of  experts  rapidly 
and  there  are  now  such  County  Agents  in  al- 
most all  the  agricultural  counties  in  the 
country.  This  work  in  each  State  is  admin- 
istered by  a  State  Director  of  Extension, 
who  represents  both  the  Federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  To  this  official  the  County  Agents 
are  directly  responsible.  No  institution  of 
such  size  has  ever  before  existed  for  the 
teaching  of  better  methods  in  agriculture, 
and, if  anyof  our  readers  have  failed  to  take 
advantage   of  the   things   which   are   offered 


by  this  system,  we  advise  them  to  reform  in 
this  regard  at  once.  Of  course  the  individ- 
ual County  Agents  are  not  all  as  well  equip- 
ped as  we  may  wish,  and  in  some  cases  j)er- 
haps  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  these  men  has 
added  greatly  to  the  agricultural  wealth  of 
the  country. 

The  work  on  beekeeping,  supported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology,  is  part  of  this  larger 
work.  The  extension  men  go  to  a  State  and 
are  then  under  the  administration  of  the 
Director  of  Extension.  He  arranges  with 
the  County  Agents  for  the  necessary  meet- 
ings, schedules  the  trips  for  the  beemen  and 
sees  that  their  time  is  well  occupied.  The 
County  Agents  in  turn  arrange  for  all  local 
meetings,  notify  the  beekeepers,  and  give  the 
meetings  the  necessary  publicity.  It  is 
therefore  plain  that  the  time  of  the  beemen 
is  put  to  the  best  possible  advantage  and 
they  are  able  to  reach  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons  than  would  be  the  case  if  they 
had  to  arrange  all  the  details  of  meetings. 
The  County  Agents  are  of  course  skilled  in 
arranging  for  such  work  and  in  practically 
all  cases  are  able  to  work  up  better  meetings 
than  the  beekeepers  themselves  could  do. 

We  have  thus  a  dozen,  and  we  hope  that 
the  number  will  be  rapidly  increased,  men 
who  are  giving  their  entire  time  to  the  up- 
building of.  the  beekeeping  industry.  They 
are  assisting  beekeepers  not  only  by  the  giv- 
ing of  advice  of  the  most  practical  kind,  but 
they  are  assisting  the  County  Agents  in  or- 
ganizing the  beekeepers  into  local  associa- 
tions so  that  they  can  do  together  what  they 
could  not  do  individually. 

This  is  part  of  the  effort  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  making  for  the  advancement  of  bee- 
keeping, and  most  of  it  is  brought  about  as 
a  war  measure.  There  is  need  for  more 
honey.  However,  it  does  not  take  a  propliet 
to  see  that  this  work  will  bear  lasting 
results,  that  the  benefit  will  not  cease  when 
peace  comes.  Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  good  work  in  beekeeping  will  go 
right  on  after  the  war  is  over,  and  we  think 
it  will,  for  the  beekeepers  of  the  country 
will  realize  the  benefits  which  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  work  and  will  insist  that  the 
work  be  supported  liberally  in  the  future. 

If  the  Governiuent  will  teach  beekeepers 
the  best  methods  of  beekeeping,  will  adver- 
tise their  product,  will  aid  them  in  the  dozens 
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of  ways  which  we  have  experienceil  this 
year,  then  there  is  nothing  for  the  beekeeper 
to  do  but  to  dig  in  to  make  the  biggest  crop 
of  honey  that  he  has  ever  had. 

We  suggest  to  our  readers  tliat  they 
take  steps  to  have  one  of  these  extension 
men  come  to  their  communities.  This  can 
be  arranged  through  your  County  Agent. 
There  are  only  a  dozen  of  them  and  they 
cannot  be  in  many  places  at  one  time,  but 
by  taking  the  right  steps  in  time  something 
can  be  done  for  your  community.  You  will 
be  surprised  at  the  results.  The  rnen  who 
are  doing  this  work  are  well  equipped,  sur- 
prisingly well.  We  have  had  opportunity  to 
meet  some  of  them  and  we  can  commend 
them  to  our  readers. 

A  meeting  with  one  of  these  men  present 
offers  a  good  opportunity  to  organize  a  coun- 
ty bee  club.  Perhaps  you  do  not  see  that 
you  need  one,  but  you  do.  Clubs  can  do  for 
the  members  what  the  members  individually 
cannot  do  for  themselves.     Think  it  over. 


THE  HONEY  PEODUCEBS  of  western 
United  States  are  showing  the  way  in  many 
things  to  honey  pro- 
Big  Market-  ducers  everywhere, 
ing  Plans  Just    at    this    time, 

in  the  West,  they   are   bus.y   per- 

fecting the  greatest 
honey  producers'  organization  on  earth  for 
marketing  their  honey.  The  men  engaged  in 
this  big  task  are  imbued  with  the  proper 
spirit  of  co-operation,  they  have  business 
vision,  and  they  have  big-business  capacity. 
They  pui-pose  to  stand  together  in  their  com- 
mon cause,  and  to  end  the  day  when  the 
Western  honey  producer  stands  alone  in  sin- 
gle feebleness. 

We  can  give  our  readers  no  better  idea  of 
this  big  movement  than  to  reprint  here  the 
notice  sent  out  to  beekeepers  on  Apr.  26, 
from  Denver,  by  Stuart  L.  Sweet,  Field 
Agent  in  Marketing  of  the  Bur'eau  of  Mar- 
kets, U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture.  This  notice 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Colorado  Office  of  Markets,  a  branch  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Markets,  and  representing 
the  Extension  Division  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College,  called  a  meeting  last  August  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  organizing  the  hone-y  producers  in  the 
Inter-Mountain  districts.  The  territory  embraced 
nine  Slates  producing  alfalfa  white  honey. 
A  tentative  set  of  by-laws  was  submitted  at  this 
meeting  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Bassett,  in  charge  of  the  Co- 
operative Organization  Projects  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Markets.  Mr.  Bassett  has  made  a  life 
study  of  co-operative  work,  and  will  submit  the 
final  plan  of  the  by-laws  for  this  Association  early  in 
May.  Those  by-laws  will  be  based  upon  those  used 
successfully  by  other  co-operative  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

The  short  crop  in  the  alfalfa  white  district  last 
season,  with  the  attendant  high  prices,  eliminated 
the  marketing  difficulties  whicch  have  prevailed  in 
past  seasons.  This  year  all  indications  point  to-  the 
largest  honey  crop  this  district  has  ever  produced, 
and  it  is  felt  by  many  beekeepers  that  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly to  the  interests  of  all  concerned  to  have  per 
fected  an  organization  which  will  be  able  to  assist  in 


the    marketing    and    distribution    of    the    1918    honey 
crop. 

It  is  requested  that  you  read  over  the  form  attach- 
ed below  and  if  you  are  interested  in  joininsc  thi.s  or- 
ganization please  fill  out  the  blank,  as  outlined.  It 
will  be  appreciated  if  you  will  call  the  attention  of 
your  neighbor  honey  producers  to  this,  and  ask 
them  to  sign.  There  is  enclosed  a  franked  and  self- 
addressed  envelope,  requiring  no  postage,  for  the  re- 
turn of  this  form  to  the  Colorado  Office  of  Markets, 
not   later   than   May    10. 

Thanking  you  for  your  co-operation  in  this  work, 
I  remain,  Stuart   L.    Sweet. 

Field    Agent    in    Marketing. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN      HONEY     PRODUCERS'     ASSOCIATION 
MEMBERSHIP    AGREEMENT. 

We,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  agree  to  become 
members  of  the  Inter-mountain  Honey  Producers' 
Association  and  to  market  through  the  Association 
the  honey  from  the  number  of  colonies  set  opposite 
our  names  and  to  pay  a  membership  fee  of  10  cents 
per  colony,  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  such  member- 
ship fee  be  less  than  $10.  The  agreement  shall  not 
be  binding  upon  the  subscriber  hereto  until  the  honey 
of  at  least  30,000  colonies  has  been  pledged.  [Tliere 
follow  blank  lines  for  the  names,  addresses  and  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  the  beekeepers  signing  may 
have.] 

We  wish  this  formative  association  every 
success  in  bettering  the  market  conditions  of 
the  Western  beekeepers. 
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EVEEY  BEEKEEPiER  knows  that  nectar 
secretion  is  influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  soil.  In  estab- 
Importance  lishing    out-apiaries 

of  and   even  the  home 

Soil  Surveys.  yard,  it  is  worth 
while  to  get  infor- 
mation on  this  point.  This  is  especially  true 
where  the  nectar  comes  from  a  leguminous 
plant,  such  as  the  clovers,  when  lime  is  of 
great  importance.  Of  course,  those  of  our 
readers  who  engage  in  farming  also  need 
such   information   in   crop   growing. 

The  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture 
publishes  a  series  of  soil  surveys.  In  time, 
probably,  these  surveys  will  cover  the  whole 
country,  except  the  parts  where  agriculture 
cannot  be  practiced.  A  list  of  the  surveys 
which  have  already  been  made  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  This  list  explains  how  the  surveys  may 
be  obtained. 

Beekeepers  are  just  beginning  to  find  out 
how  handy  it  is  tO  have  a  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Gleanings  has  referred  many 
times  to  the  value  of  the  daily  weather  maps. 
Then  there  is  a  Bureau  of  Chemistry  which 
keeps  its  eyes  open  for  honey  adulteration, 
and  a  Bureau  of  Markets  which  furnishes 
the  semi-monthly  market  reports  which  arc 
reprinted  in  Gleanings.  Of  course,  our  read- 
ers know  that  there  is  a  beekeeping  office 
in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  thing  to  know  something  of 
all  the  offices  which  affect  the  beekeeper. 
Perhaps  Gleanings  can  dig  all  this  up  some 
day. 

In  the  meantime,  has  your  region  had  a 
soil  survey?     Have  you  a  copy? 
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BEEKEEPERS  in  ami  around  Denver  have 
suffered  for  years  from  what  they  were 
pleased  to  call 
Smelter  smelter-smoke     poi 

Poison  in  soning.     This    trou- 

Colorado.  ble    starts    general- 

ly the  latter  part 
of  April  or  May  and  continues  thru  June. 
Often  it  lasts  later  tlian  this.  The  effects 
of  the  ]>oisoning  remain  with  the  colony 
from  year  to  year.  There  arc,  as  yet,  no 
definite  data  as  to  whether  smelter  smoke 
is  responsible  for  this,  but  it  is  known  that 
the  trouble  is  present  around  Denver  and 
Pueblo.  Some  beekeepers  say  that  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  the  city  smoke.  Colo- 
nies will  be  greatly  depleted  or  destroyed 
entirely  in  a  few  days.  The  loss  takes  place 
generally  right  after  a  rainy  season.  The 
honey  stored  in  these  colonies  is  badly 
granulated,  but  often  there  is  much  thin  and 
nearly  sour  honey  on  top  of  the  granulated 
cells.  Combs  of  granulated  honey  look  wet 
and  greasy.  A  number  of  colonies,  that  a 
correspondent  of  Gleanings  examined  re- 
cently, were  greatly  depleted  in  number — 
in  fact,  they  were  nothing  but  weak  nuclei. 
These  colonies  had  not  been  in  the  poisoned 
district  since  last  year,  so  that  their  weak- 
ened condition  was  caused  by  the  honey  that 
they  had  consumed  from  the  stores  in  the 
hive.  So  experienced  a  beekeeper  as  Wes- 
ley Foster  of  Boulder.  Col.,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  unrijie  condition  of  this 
honey  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  bees  do  not  succeed  in  thoroly  ripening 
it,  because  they  become  sickened  by  the  poi- 
son and  go  out  and  die  before  completing 
their  job.  Mr.  Foster  adds  that  at  present 
the  beekeepers  are  moving  their  bees  out  of 
this  district  where  the  smelter  poison  seems 
to  be  the  most  serious..  The  area  affected 
is  favorable  for  honey  production,  so  that 
most  of  the  beekeepers  move  the  colonies 
hack  about  the  time  the  alfalfa  begins  to 
bloom;  but  whether  this  procedure  is  profit- 
able is  being  questioned  by  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers who  have  been  practicing  it. 
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THE  MONTHLY  crop  report  for  May  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  contains  a 
"Honeybee  R  e  - 
Official  Report  port, ' '  date  of  May 
on  Conditions.  1,  which  is  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

The  losses  of  colonics  of  bees  during  the  past 
■winter  have  been,  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
18.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number;  in  other  words, 
almost  one  out  of  every  five  colonies  has  perished. 
As  the  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  are 
in  the  main  from  the  better  class  of  be«keepors.  !t  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  wastage  has  been  even  t^reater. 
Under  the  present  circumstances,  this  loss  :issunies 
a  serious  aspect.  The  Nation  can  ill  spare  the  20 
to  30  million  pounds  of  honey  which  past  experience 
permits  us  to  assume  as  the  possible  production  oC 
these  lost   colonies. 

Roughly,  a  third  of  these  losses  are  ascribed  to 
freezing  and  another  third  to  starvation,  and  it  is 
pad    to    reflect    that    both    of    these    eausea    mi"ht    in 


large  measure  have  l>een  overcome  by  their  pro- 
prieto'-s  and  protectors.  Sugar  and  labor  shortage 
are  partial,  but  only  partial,  excuses,  as  5s  also  the 
unusual  winter,  which  came  early,  shortening  the 
flow  of  nectar  from  the  autumn  flowers,  and  persist- 
ed with  unexampled  severity  without  the  cu-stomary 
brief  relaxations  of  ordinary  years.  Loi-t  or  failing 
queens  and  sinall  colonies  resulting  from  brood 
diseases  or  late  swarming,  are  the  principal  remain- 
insr    causes    of   ln«s. 

The  losses  were  most  severe  iii  the  North  Central 
and  Northea.stevn  States  (Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  having  40  per  cent  loss  of  colo- 
nies or  more,)  and  extended  as  far  southward  as 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
ranging  in  some  States  as  high  as  41  per  cent  and 
in  only  a  few  cases  falling  below  15  per  cent.  The 
losses  in  the  South  and  West  have  been  le-ss  than 
n.sual,  with  the  exception  of  Oklahoma  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  notably  Texas,  where  drought  of  two 
years'  duration  in  important  honey-producing  sec- 
tions has  resulted  in  24  per  rent  of  loss. 

The  number  of  working  colonies  remaining  on 
May  1  is  estimated  at  88.7  per  cent  of  the  rwimber 
on  May  1,  1917.  Material  increases  last  year  nartly 
offset  the  heavy  losses.  Increai^es  are  shown  over 
last  year's  numbers  in  most  of  the  Southern  and 
Western    States. 

The  condition  of  colonies  was  86.4  per  cent  of 
a  normal  on  May  1  compared  with  91.1  per  cent 
last  year,  and  an  average  of  94.2  per  cent,  re- 
flecting the  effect  upon  the  surviving  colonies  of  the 
severe  winter.  The  colonies  appear  to  be  building 
up  rapidly,  however.  Colonies  are  reported  in  ex- 
cellent condition  in  most  southern  States,  omitting 
Texas,  and  are  above  normal  in  tcveral  of  the  west- 
ern group,  altho  in  California  they  are  in  only  a 
trifle  better  than  last  year's  poor  condition,  and  still 
10   per  centi  below  the   average. 

The  condition  of  honey  plants  is  ropoited  at 
86.7  per  cent,  which  is  ronsideral)ly  better  than  the 
82.3  per  cent  reported  last  spring,  but  distinctly 
below  the  average  of  92.6  per  cent.  The  lowest 
conditions  are  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  ^'outh  Da- 
kota, due  to  winterkilling  of  clover,  and  in  Texas 
and   Oklahoma,    resulting  from   drou.^rhts. 


ON  ACCOUNT  of  the  winter  losses,  as  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  difficulty  has  been  experi- 
enced  in   buying   bees. 
The  Difficulty  in  Those    who  "have   bees 

Buying  Bees.  are    unwilling    to    sell 

them.  With  the  pres- 
ent high  prices  of  honey  and  the  possibility 
of  securing  from  100  to  150  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  no  man  who  has  a  colony  t." 
beea  can  afford  to  sell  them  at  prices  even 
double  what  they  have  ordinarily  been 
held  at,  providing,  of  course,  that  he  is  a 
good  beekeeper.  If  he  is  not,  then  he  would 
better  sell. 

The  lesson  that  comes  to  us  is  that  some 
(the  weaker)  colonies  should  be  held  for  in- 
crease, as  something  must  be  done  to  replace 
losses  .that   occurred   last   winter. 


Beekeepers  can  secure  a  very  interesting 
article  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  on  "A  Wast-d 
Sugar  Supply"  by  writing  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  asking 
for  "Separate  No.  747."  It  is  taken  from 
the  1917  Agricultural  yearbook. 
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DISCUSSION  of  QUEEN  PROBLEMS 

How  to  be  Sure  of  a  Good  ^een ; 

faring  One's  0-wn  ^eens ;    Best 

and    Cheapest    Way   to    Requeen ; 

Notes    on    Controlled    Mating 


JUNE  is  the 
time  of  year 
when  the 
queen  in  most  re- 
gions  of  the 
United  States 
holds  the  center 
of  the  bee  stage 
—  perhajis  she 
always  holds  it, 
but  it  is  during  this  month  that  the  test  of 
her  quality  and  worth  is  proved.  So  Glean- 
ings is  here  going  to  print  some  recent  views 
of  a  number  of  well  known  beekeepers  con- 
cerning the  queen  and  her  activities  as  well 
as  the  beekeepers'  treatment  and  handling 
of  the  queen. 

A  Breeding  Queen,  and  How  to  be  Sure  of 
Having  a   G-ood   One. 

BY   J.   E.   CRAXE. 

In  recent  years  I  have  noticed  a  tendency 
to  advertise  breeding  queens  or  ' '  breedei's ' ' 
as  they  are  often  called.  The  jjrice  is  usual- 
ly five  or  ten  times  the  price  of  ordinary 
queens.  It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  I  have  seen 
the  good  qualities  of  these  high-priced 
queens  enumerated  or  described.  You  pay 
your  five  or  ten  dollars  for  a  ' '  breeder ' '  and 
get  what  the  dealer  chooses  to  send  you. 
This  business  has  many  times  reminded  me 
of  a  trick  we  used  to  play  as  children: 
"Open  your  mouth  and  shut  your  eyes,  I 
will  give  you  something  to  make  you  wise." 
Now  I  have  opened  my  check  book  and  in- 
vested in  some  of  these  '  *  breeders ' '  and 
been  made  wise.  Not  that  I  have  never  re- 
ceived any  choice  queens — I  have — but  I 
have  also  found  that  the  chances  of  getting 
all   I   desired,  are  not  very  large. 

I  have  wished  that 
the  queen-breeder 
would  tell  us  what 
we  may  expect  from 
his  "breeder."  If  I 
go  into  a  store  to  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes,  the 
obliging  proprietor  is 
rea.ly  to  enlighten 
me.  I  may  find  a 
suit  for  $15  that  fits 
me  very  well,  and 
perhaps  I  am  ready 
to  purchase  when  ^  ^ 
shows  me  a  suit  with 
a  price  of  $20  or  $25. 
I  enquire  wherein  the 
difference  consists 
and  he  explains  that 
the  higher-priced  suit 
is  of  finer  material, 
will  never  fade,  and 
contains  no  cotton. 
He  will  point  out  thS 
better  quality  of  lin- 
ings, the  more  nearly 
perfect  fit,  and  the 
color  most  becoming 
to  a  man  of  my  years. 
I  buy  the  higher-pric- 
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ed  suit  and  tako 
my  p  u  r  c  h  a  s  e 
home  for  my 
wife  to  admire, 
thinking  the 
while  of  the 
good  trade  I 
have  made.  It 
is  guaranteed  to 
be  all  right  and, 
I  can  return  it  to 
buy  a  ' '  breeder, ' ' 
in  a 
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It's  the  queen  he's  looking-  for. 
body. 


if  it  does  not  prove  so, 

the  dealer.     But  when  I 

it  is  like  buying  the   provei-bial  * '  pig 

poke" — a    very   uncertain    commodity. 

THE     QUALlTIiJ.S     A     "  BREHDIiU  "     SHOULD     HAVE. 

Have  the  workers  of  this  queen  jn'oved 
themselves  of  unusual  vigor?  Are  thoy 
longer  lived  than  average  workers?  Has 
the  queen  a  pedigree  of  many  generations  of 
good  honey-gathering  stocks?  Is  she  of 
pure  Italian  blood?  Do  her  workers  build 
their  surplus  combs  white  and  free  from 
[jropolis  or  bits  of  dark  wax  carried  up  from 
the  brood-chamber?  Is  she,  as  well  as  her 
queen  ancestors,  prolific.  Or  does  her  ex- 
cellence consist  simply  in  her  beauty?  Does 
the  breeder  warrant  such  queens  to  be  of 
superior  quality?  Not  that  I  am  aware 
of.  If  a  qneen  proves  quite  worthless  or 
even  a  damage  to  your  yard,  you  can  hardly 
expect  the  dealer  to  replace  her,  for  it  can 
not  be  shown  that  she  is  not  a  "breeder." 
Until  breeders  of  queens  can  show  that 
their  ' '  breeders ' '  possess  quality,  as  well  as 
l)rice,  would  it  not  be  well  to  buy  the  aver- 
age queens  and  run  your  chance  of  finding  a 
breeder  among  them?  A  queen  can  hardly 
be  fully  tested  in  much  less  than  a  year. 
Vv'lien  we  can  buy  ten  or  a  dozen  queens  for 
what  we  would  have 
to  pay  for  one  breed- 
er, it  would  seem 
good  policy  to  buy 
the  larger  number  of 
cheaper  queens  and 
run  our  chance  of 
finding  among  them 
a  good  queen  to  breed 
from. 

Still  I  believe  it 
pays  to  buy  queens 
occasionally  from 
standard  breeders, 
for  if  they  are  no 
better,  it  is  at  least 
an  advantage  to  in- 
troduce fresh  blood. 
Besides,  it  gives  us 
an  opportunity  to 
compare  our  stock 
with  that  of  those 
who  have  been  en- 
gaged for  many  years 
in  breeding  queens 
and  presumably  have 
done  their  best  to  im- 
prove their  stock. 

HOW    TO    SELECT    A    GOOD 
B"rC5HDIXG    QIIE15N. 

She  interests  every  We  may  often  find 
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queoiis  of  superior  quality  among  our  own 
bees,  if  we  are  looking  for  them.  When 
visiting  an  old  beekeeper  in  a  near-by  coun- 
ty, he  told  me  of  one  colony  he  had  that  had 
done  remarkably  well,  far  in  advance  of  the 
others  in  his  yard.  He  lives  alone  and  has 
only  his  bees  to  care  for,  and  also  a  little 
garden  where  strawberries  crimson  from 
June  till  November.  I  asked  if  he  could 
spare  me  a  queen  from  his  best  colony.  I 
fancied  a  shade  of  sadness  came  over  his 
genial  face  as  he  told  me  that  ho  had  none 
to  spare,  for  he  loved  his  bees  almost  as  tho 
they  were  his  own  children.  For  several 
years  I  have  been  breeding  from  such  a 
i|ueen  and  daughters  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  Inileed,  the  strain  seems  as  good  or 
l>etter  than  anything  I  can  find.  But  it  is 
not  every  day  or  year  that  I  find  such  a 
•en  and  I  must  be  content  with  a  slow^^r 
advance. 

This  last  year,  in  order  tliat  I  might  be 
guided  in  selecting  a  good  breeding  (pieen, 
1  marked  all  my  supers  as  they  went  onto 
my  hives  and  then  as  I  cleaned  the  sections  I 
set  down  the  number  of  those  hives  that 
stored  above  the  average  and  whose  combs 
were  white  and  free  of  propolis  and  well 
attached  to  the  sections.  Then  in  the  spring 
when  the  soft  breezes  blow  and  dandelions 
are  paving  the  roadsides  with  gold  vrhile  the 
trees  are  vocal  with  bii'd  songs,  I  can  go  out 
into  my  yard  and,  by  means  of  my  list, 
select  a  breeder.  This  first  number  may  be 
26.  This  is  found  to  be  a  grade  or  hybrid. 
I  do  not  care  for  it.  Next  is  33.  As  I  look, 
the  bees  begin  to  get  nervous  and  run  off 
the  comb.  This  does  not  suit  me.  The  next 
is  at  number  52.  It  seems  rather  backward 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  lacks 
vigor.  Next  I  open  63  but  before  I  am 
thru  I  find  them  quite  too  ready  to  take  an 
insult,  and,  if  I  get  away  without  a  sting, 
I  shall  be  fortunate  indeed.  And  now  an- 
other. Here  I  note  the  combs  are  well  filled 
with  brood,  the  bees  of  fair  color  and  quiet 
on  the  combs,  and  the  queen  does  not  even 
stop  her  egg-laying  at  the  unusual  disturb- 
ance of  opening  the  hive.  On  looking  up  her 
pedigree  I  find  she  comes  thru  a  long  line 
of  superior  queens,  and  she  is  my  choice. 
She  is  not  for  sale  for  she  is  worth  more 
than   her  weight  in  gold. 

Middlebury,   Vt. 

[We  have  often  suggested  that  the  bee- 
keeper who  desires  a  breeder  can  sometimes 
secure  better  results  by  taking  the  money 
that  would  buy  one  breeder  and  purchase 
untested  Italian  queens.  If  those  queens 
come  from  a  select  mother,  that  has  been 
tested  out  in  all-around  qualities,  there  is  a 
strong  possibility  that  one  of  those  daugh- 
ters may  come  very  nearly  equaling  the  per- 
formance of  the  mother.  And  in  the  lot 
there  may  be  one  or  two  others  that  may  de- 
velop breeders. 

However,  if  the  queen-breeder  is  con- 
scientious, he  will  sup])ly  only  a  breeding 
((iieen  of  known  merit  and  when  he  doesn't 
have    her,    say   so.      There   is   no   justice    or 


right  in  charging  $10  or  $15  for  a  breeding 
queen,  if  he  doesn't  have  that  kind  of  value 
in  stock.  Sometimes  the  demand  for  a  high- 
priced  queen  is  so  great  a  queen-breeder  is 
tempted  to  pick  out  something  that  he  thinks 
will  come  up  to  standard  out  of  his  young 
queens,  without  so  advising  his  customer. 
The  only  fair  way  in  such  cases  is  to  write 
the  customer  that  his  breeding  stock  is  ex- 
hausted, and  then  say  the  only  thing  he  can 
do  is  to  pick  out  a  fine  select  tested  from 
his  best  breeder  and  charge  no  more  than 
such  select  tested  queen  would  ordinarily 
bring  in  the  open  market.  A  breeding 
queen  should  not  be  less  than  six  months  old 
and  it  would  be  better  if  she  were  a  year. 
The  honey-gathering  qualities  of  her  bees, 
their  gentleness  and  good  wintering  qualities 
should  all  be  factors  in  determining  her 
value.  Moreover,  she  should  be  a  queen 
that  will  duplicate  her  own  qualities  in  her 
daughters  as  far  as  possible.  The  bees  of 
a  breeder  may  do  ever  so  well,  but  all  her 
queens  be  indifferent  and  poor.  This  does 
not  often  happen,  but  we  have  heard  good 
queen-breeders  say  such  and  such  a  queen 
would  be  a  good  breeder,  if  only  her  daugh- 
ters would  be  uniform  and  go  part  way  in 
equaling  tlie  performance   of  the   mother. — 

Editor.] 

*   *   * 

Does  It  Pay  the  Beekeeper  to  Bear  His  Own 
Queens. 

BV   F.    L.    B^VBBER. 

Arising  in  the  mind  of  every  professional 
beekeeper  is  the  question,  "Will  it  pay  me 
to  rear  my  own  queens?"  It  is  true  that 
very  good  untested  queens  may  be  purchased 
for  about  $1.00;  but,  tho  this  cost  seems 
small,  if  a  large  apiary  is  to  be  requeened, 
the  amount  reaches  a  considerable  size,  and, 
if  this  extra  expense  can  be  saved,  the  total 
receipts  of  each  colony  will  be  correspond- 
ingly increased  with  comparatively  little 
labor. 

Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
average  beekeeper  to  purchase  his  breeding 
stock,  as  few  are  so  situated  that  they  can 
profitably  rear  their  own.  Therefore  in  most 
cases  the  selection  of  fine  strains  must  be 
left  to  the  professional  queen-breeder.  In 
some  apiaries  it  is  the  rule  to  choose  for  the 
breeder  the  queen  from  the  colony  with  the 
best  lioney  record;  but  this  policy,  tho  ap- 
parently good,  leads  to  some  curious  errors. 
Unless  it  is  certain  that  the  queen  is  of  pure 
stock  or  of  a  fixed  cross,  she  should  not  be 
used,  for  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when 
a  first  cross  is  used  as  a  breeder  the  result- 
ing offspring  are  most  variable  in  character. 

NECESSITV   FOR   A   PLENTY  OF   QUEENS. 

The  beekeeper  should  remember  that  it  is 
desirable  to  have  extra  queens  on  hand  when 
the  number  of  colonies  is  to  be  increased  by 
division  or  by  any  method  of  artificial 
swarm-building.  If  a  queen  is  provided  as 
soon  as  the  increase  is  made,  the  new  colo- 
ny will  gain  abont  Ihree  weeks  in  brood- 
production    over   a   colony    that   has   to    rear 
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its-  own  queens.  Since  it  is  a  well  establish- 
ed fact  that  queens  lay  more  eggs  during  the 
first  year  than  in  any  other,  it  is  evident  that 
frequent  requeening  pays  well  for  the  extra 
labor  and  that  it  is  really  necessary  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  results  in  honey-produc- 
tion. The  best  honey-producers  hold  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  keep  queens  more  than  two 
years  old.  There  is,  however,  one  exception 
to  this  rule.  This  is  in  queen-rearing  a])i- 
aries  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  large 
number  of  choice  drones  always  on  hand. 
Since  old  queens  lay  a  much  larger  number 
of  drone  eggs,  it  is  often  well  on  this  ac- 
count to  keep  a  few  old  queens  of  select 
stock. 

QUEEN-REAEING      NOT      DIFFICULT. 

It  is  true  that  queen-rearing  can  not  be 
carried  on  without  careful  attention;  but 
the  methods  are  not,  as  many  believe,  so 
complicated  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
honey-producer  to  afford  the  time.  In  rear- 
ing queens  by  any  artificial  method,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  study  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  queens  are  rear- 
ed naturally,  namely,  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse. From  this  study  we  learn  that  the 
hive  must  be  well  filled  with  bees  and  there 
must  be  a  bountiful  supply  of  honey  and 
pollen.  The  amount  of  brood  supplied  should 
be  limited  so  as  to  concentrate  the  working 
force  of  the  colony  on  the  building  of 
queen-cells.  Here  is  the  outline  of  a  plan 
I  have   used  with  good   results. 

From  a  strong  vigorous  colon.y,  remove  the 
queen  and  most  of  the  brood.  Then  take  20 
wooden  cell-cups,  each  of  which  has  a  wood- 
en base  with  a  depression  into  which  has 
been  previously  placed  a  molded  wax  cell. 
Into  these  place  a  little  royal  jelly.  Next 
take  a  frame  of  larvae  from  the  best  ureed- 
ing  queen  and  with  a  grafting  needle  care- 
fully lift  out  larviB  about  24  hours  old. 
•Place  these  into  the  prepared  cell-cups  and 
give  them  to  the  queenless  colony  and,  if  no 
honey  is  coming  in,  feed  them  until  the  cells 
are  capped.  Or,  if  desired,  after  about  24 
hours  these  cells  may  be  given  to  a' colony 
made  queenless  but  not  broodless,  and  an- 
other batch  of  cells  given  to  the  first  colony. 
I'or  when  cells  have  been  started  by  a  brood- 
less  and  queenless  colony,  they  will  usually 
be  finished  just  as  well  by  a  colony  with 
brood  but  queenless. 

It  is  better  and  more  in  harmony  with  na- 
ture not  to  allow  the  queens  to  hatch  in 
cages,  for  when  first  hatched  they  need  the 
attention  of  the  nurse  bees  as  they  are  not 
fully  developed  for  several  days.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  drones  contribute  as 
much  as  the  queens  to  the  character  of  the 
workers.  Therefore  in  order  to  have  a  large 
per  cent  of  the  queens  mated  to  select  stock, 
it  is  well  to  rear  a  large  number  of  drones  in 
one  or  more  colonies  whose  queens  produce 
worker  progeny  especially  noted  for  their 
good  qualities.  If  desired,  we  may  help  in 
the  drone-rearing  by  giving  these  colonies 
some  drone  foundation. 

All   i)hases   of  bi^ekeeping  are   interesting. 


but  to  me  queen-rearing  is  particularly  so. 
How  fascinating  it  is  to  see  the  cells  ac- 
cepted and  watch  them  grow  large,  white, 
and  beautiful;  to  see  the  big  fat  larva  curled 
up  on  a  lump  of  royal  jelly  much  more  than 
it  can  use;  and  then,  after  the  cell  has  been 
sealed  and  given  to  a  nucleus,  to  watch  for 
the  virgin  to  hatch.  Finally  the  cell  is  found 
open  at  the  end  and  we  know  the  queen  is 
there.  Still  we  want  a  look  at  her  and  so 
we  find  her.  How  large,  long,  and  beautiful 
she  is!  In  a  few  days  we  look  to  see  if  she 
is  laying.  There  she  is  with  a  more  matronly 
and  dignified  appearance.  We  know  she 
has  mated  and  will  be  laying  in  a  few  hours. 
The  next  day  when  we  look  again,  there  are 
eggs,  which  proves  that  she  is  now  fitted  to 
begin  her  life  work.  We  cage  and  then  in- 
troduce her  into  the  home  or  colony  where 
she  is  to  reign  supreme;  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  her  reign  will  be  one  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Lowville,  N.  Y. 

*   *   * 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  Way  to  Requeen. 

BY    B.    F.    HOLTERMANN. 

This  interesting  subject  was  discussed  in 
an  address  given  by  A.  D.  Hall  at  the  con- 
vention held  last  fall  in  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
He  used  to  requeen  during  the  honey  flow. 
His  experience  was,  that,  as  soon  as  honey 
began  to  come  in  freely,  the  bees  began  to 
build  queen-cells.  If  he  wanted  a  queen 
from  the  colony,  after  seven  or  eight  days 
he  would  go  thru  the  colony,  kill  the  queen, 
and  remove  every  cell  except  one  of  the 
best.  In  that  way  he  overcame  the  swarming 
impulse  and  saved  time  and  manipulation. 
Ho  said  he  had  frequently  been  asked  what 
he  did  with  all  the  bees  in  the  hive  if  they 
did  not  swarm.  His  answer  was  that  he 
often  made  a  nucleus  from  it,  and  increased 
and  made  up  losses  in  that  way.  If  queen- 
cells  were  started  for  swarming,  and  he 
wished  to  keej)  the  queen,  he  removed  her 
with  a  comb  of  brood  and  bees  and  added 
some  more  bees.  A  beekeeper  must,  however, 
adjust  himself  to  conditions.  Bees  are 
sometimes  held  back  from  swarming  by 
rainy  weather.  In  such  a  case  the  bees 
might  not  follow  the  usual  rule  of  casting 
the  second  swarm  the  eighth  day  after  the 
issue  of  the  first;  but  the  swarm  might  come 
cut,  even  three  days  after  the  first.  He 
would  not  advise  killing  the  queen  of  a  colo- 
ny unless  the  cells  are  well  advanced — al- 
most ready  to  swarm.  In  that  way  the  best 
cells  are  obtained. 

During  the  time  that  the  colony  is  queen- 
less, and  as  the  young  bees  emerge  from  the 
cells,  leaving  them  empty  and  not  again  oc- 
cupied by  eggs  and  larvae,  the  bees  will  clog 
the  brood-chamber  with  honey;  but  after 
the  young  queen  emerges  from  the  queen-cell 
left  in  the  hive  the  bees  will  move  the  honey 
into  the  super,  thus  preparing  the  brood- 
chamber  for  the  eggs  which  in  time  the 
young  queen  is  expected  to  deposit. 

0.  O.  Enders  of  Oswegatchie,  N.  Y.,  stated 
that  he  often  killed  the  oi<l  (pieen  and  put 
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in  a  new  cell  i>rotected  by  a  cell-protector 
and  almost  ready  to  hatch.  He  tried  to 
time  this  operation  for  the  middle  of  the 
flow. 

This  drew  out  a  very  profitable  discussion 
upon  the  value  of  queens.  George  B.  Howe 
of  Black  Eiver,  N.  Y.,  said  that  one  fruitful 
cause  of  swarmiufj  was  poor  queens.  If  the 
queen  is  two  or  three  years  old,  the  colony 
is  almost  always  bound  to  swarm.  A  good 
queen  is  valuable;  and  a  good  queen  can  be 
raised  only  during  a  moderate  honey  flow. 

Charles  E.  Stewart,  one  of  the  efficient  in- 
spectors of  New  York  State,  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  best  time  to  requeen  is  in  the 
fall  of  the  year.  A  good  queen  should  be 
reared  late  enough  to  introduce  by  Sept.  15 
or  later.  She  will  then  lay  very  little  that 
season,  and  be  in  prime  condition  to  lay 
abundantly  the  following  spring,  thus  help- 
ing to  build  up  the  colony. 

Brantford,   Ont.,   Canada. 

[The  plan  of  requeening  bv  A.  T>.  Hardy 
here  spoken  of  is  very  similar  to  the  one 
advocated  about  17  years  ago  by  N.  D. 
West  of  Middleburgh,  N.  Y.  His  plan  was 
not  so  much  for  stopping  swarming,  if  we 
remember  correctly,  as  it  was  to  get  good 
queens  from  choice  cells.  The  principal  ob- 
jection to  taking  swarming  cells  is  the 
danger  of  getting  queens  with  the  swarming 
impulse.  However,  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  swarming-impulse  cells  furnish  bet- 
ter queens  than  those  from  cells  under  the 
supersedure  or  queenless  impulse.  The 
scheme  of  preventing  swarms  is  a  good  one 
and  may  be  used  to  advantage  by  a  good 
many  beekeepers  where  swarming  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  is  a  source  of  a 
good  deal  of  annoyance. — Editor.] 
*   *   * 

Some  Notes  on  Controlled  Mating  of  Queen- 
Bees. 

BY    ARTHUE    C.     MILLER. 

Queens  and  drones  fly  normally  in  a  nine- 
foot  cube  lined  with  white  cloth.  In  a  room 
or  cage  covered  with  one  thickness  of  white 
cotton  cloth  they  evidently  can  see  thru, 
for  they  attempt  to  go  thru  the  walls.  But 
with  two  layers  of  cloth  one  inch  apart,  that 
trouble  disappears,  altho  they  do  attemi)t  to 
go  higher  than  nine  feet. 

The  presence  of  workers  in  the  cage  is  a 
direct  interference  with  the  queens  and 
drones.  George  B.  Howe  of  Black  Eiver,  N. 
Y.,  reported  that  in  two  different  years  and 
on  two  occasions  he  observed  drones  swoop 
down  upon  and  seize  heavily  laden  home- 
ward-bound workers.  To  the  human  ear  the 
hum  of  a  heavily  laden  worker  is  the  same 
tone  as  that  of  a  virgin   queen. 

Drones  probably  follow  and  find  the  virgin 
queens  by  the  sound  of  the  hitter's  wings. 
Virgins  with  slightly  clipped  wings  to  pre- 
vent long  flights  have  never  been  known 
to  mate. 

Young  queens  fly  high,  pretty  much  out 
of  the  sound  of  the  apiary.  In  place  of  a 
permanently  built  cage,  Fred  B.  Simpson  of 


Cuba,  N.  Y.,  tried  a  tube  of  cheese-cloth 
hoisted  to  the  toj)  of  a  tall  i)ole,  but  the 
tube  was  of  too  small  diameter  and  was  of 
only  one  layer  of  cloth.  A  cotton-cloth  cage 
is  superior  to  netting,  either  of  cotton  or 
wire;  it  is  also  stronger  and  cheaper,  but 
the  walls,  as  above  stated,  must  be  double 
and  separated  by  a  small  space. 

Both  queens  and  drones  must  be  well  fed 
and  in  a  warm  hive,  so  they  fly  readily  at  the 
customary  hours.  Even  in  the  white-cloth 
room,  with  four  identical  small  hives,  one 
against  each  side,  the  young  queens  find 
no  trouble  in  returning  each  to  her  own  hive. 

SUGGESTIONS   AS    TO   A    MATING    VAfiK. 

To  lessen  the  expense  and  avoid  trouble 
from  storms,  a  rectangular  double  tube  of 
white  cotton  cloth,  hoisted  to  such  height 
as  may  be  necessary,  probably  not  over  50 
feet,  would  be  superior  to  a  cage  with  rigid 
and  permanent  framework.  (A  place  be- 
tween tall  buildings  would  do,  if  they  were 
not  so  near  together  as  to  restrict  the  light.) 
The  top  frame,  to  which  the  cloth  walls  and 
' '  roof ' '  are  attached,  would  have  to  be  fair- 
ly firm.  Other  rectangular  frames,  inserted 
at  intervals  to  keep  walls  apart  and  ' '  tube  ' ' 
in  shape,  could  be  made  of  bamboo  jioles. 
Such  a  "room"  could  be  hoisted  for  a  few 
hours  on  suitable  days  and  lowered  at  other 
times.  The  bottom  of  such  a  tube  would 
need  to  be  anchored  securely  to  the  ground. 
Some  method  should  be  used  to  keep  workers 
from  entering  the  tube,  and  the  tube  should 
be  out  of  sound  of  the  apiary. 

Drones  and  queens  must  have  access  t-o 
nurse  bees,  probably  thru  wire  cloth,  and 
should  also  have  free  access  to  pollen  and 
honey  in  the  combs.  The  writer  did  some 
experimenting  along  this  line  too,  but  could 
not   complete  it. 

It  seemed  to  him  preferable  to  have  the 
queen  in  a  compartment  on  a  comb  with 
emerging  bees,  said  compartment  being  in 
the  middle  of  a  strong  colony.  He  was  also 
of  the  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  move 
such  a  colony  from  its  stand  the  midday  be- 
fore the  queen  was  to  be  allowed  to  fly,  so 
that  all  the  field  bees  and  most  of  the  young- 
sters old  enough  for  a  play-spell  would  be 
out  of  the  way  and  not  be  humming  outside 
of  the  mating  cage. 

Probably  as  good  results  (perhaps  better) 
might  be  secured  by  shutting  in  the  bees 
of  the  colony  and  letting  only  the  queen  fly 
from  her  compartment  and  the  drones  from 
theirs  in  another  hive.  Until  we  know  more 
about  the  subject,  it  seems  best  to  fly 
queens  from  a  different  hive  than  the  drones. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  rela- 
tively few  drones,  say  12  to  20,  will  be  bet- 
ter for  cage  work  than  more.  Select  vigor- 
ous mature  ones  by  catching  some  as  they  re- 
turn   from    flying. 

Providence,   E.    I. 

[These  interesting  "notes"  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Miller  to  Gleanings,  not  for  publication, 
but  at  our  request  he  has  permitted  their 
jMiblication  as  "notes  "and  "notes  only." — 
p]ditor.] 
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BEST  SWARM   CONTROL  PLAN 

cA  Re'view  and  Study  of  the  T'lans 
of  Thirty  Tears.  Is  There  Such  a 
Thing  as  ''the   T)emaree  Plan  ?  " 

By  lona  Fowls 


OF  all  the 
different 
phases  o  f 
beekeeping  noth- 
ing has  had  more 
discussion  and 
experimentation 
than  swarm  con- 
trol. It  there- 
fore  occurred   to 

me  that  to  study  the  bee  literature  of  the 
past  30  years,  carefully  picking  out,  corre- 
lating, and  comparing  the  most  successful 
plans  of  swarm  control  might  perhaps  be  in- 
structive and  helpful.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  I  was  slightly  prejudiced  at  the  start. 
At  any  rate,  the  result  of  this  study  is  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  plan  we  have  been  us- 
ing for  the  past  five  years  is  as  good  a  plan 
as  has  yet  been  advanced  for  the  prevention 
or  control  of  swarming  in  the  production  of 
extracted  honey  in  out-yards. 

The  Best  Plan  for  Out-yards. 
This  plan  is:  As  soon  as  danger  of  swarm- 
ing arises,  every  seven  or  eight  days  careful- 


Old  hive  of  lii-ood  with 
all  rapped  queen-eels 
torn    down. 


Emfitii    super    of    combs. 


Super. 


Super 


Queen  excluder. 


1  comb  with  patch  of 
young  larvae,  queen  and 
few  tees ;  9  framer; 
diawn    combs. 


Best  extracted-honey  plan  of 
swarm  prevention  or  control 
in  out-yards  to  be  applied 
after  advanced  queen-(p?lLa 
appear.  Above  loweir  story 
there  should  be  at  least  three 
shallow  or  two  deep  supers. 
For  swarm  prevention,  afte- 
8  days  removei  queen-cells  in 
top  story  and  leave  brood  to 
hatch  or  give  to  weak  colo- 
nies. For  swarm  control 
after  8  days  move  top  story 
to  new  stand,  contract  en- 
trance and  leave  queen-cell 
to  hatch  or  introdiii-i'  new 
qlK  en. 

ly  examine  the  colonies, keejting  them  always 
supplied  with  ])lenty  of  room,  and  destroying 
whatever    queen-cells    are    found,    providing 


they  contain  on- 
ly eggs  or  young 
larvse.  When 
more  advanced 
cells  are  found, 
place  on  the  old 
stand  a  hive  of 
drawn  combs, 
one  of  which  con- 
tains the  queen, 
a  few  bees,  and  a  few  young  larvae.  (If 
no  combs  are  available,  most  of  the  frames 
may  contain  foundation;  but  there  should 
always  be  at  least  three  drawn  combs,  and  a 
whole  set,  if  possible.)  Above  this  place  the 
queen-excluder;  then  two  or  three  empty  su- 
pers; and  at  the  very  top  the  hive  of  brood, 
tearing  down  only  the  capped  queen-cells. 
At  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days,  if  no  in- 
crease is  desired,  tear  down  all  queen-cells 
again.  If  increase  is  wanted,  simply  place 
the  upper  story  on  a  new  stand  and  leave 
them  to  raise  their  own  queen,  or  introduce 
a  good  queen  or  choice  cell  in  a  protector. 
It  is  not  even  necessary  to  remove  any 
queen-cells;  for  when  the  new  queen  hatches, 
either  she  or  the  bees  will  attend  to  that. 
If  one  desires  no  increase,  then  the  queen- 
cells  may  be  destroyed  and  the  brood  dis- 
tributed to  other  colonies  or  left  to  increase 
the  original  colony.  That  is  the  entire  plan, 
and  it  has  for  years  been  used  by  many  of 
the  best  beekeepers. 

Good  Points  in  Above  Plan. 

There  are  points  of  unusual  merit  in  this 
method.  The  conditions  very  closely  re- 
semble those  of  a  natural  swarm,  the  bees 
of  the  old  colony  being  mostly  young  and 
hatching  bees:  and,  being  so  far  removed 
from  the  new  swarm  below,  they  seem  to 
consider  themselves  queenless,  and  conse- 
quently direct  all  their  energies  to  the  com- 
pletion of  splendid-looking  cells.  In  the 
lower  story  there  are  no  nurse  bees  nor  cell- 
biiilders — only  field  bees;  and  since  this  new 
colony  is  supplied  with  such  an  abundance 
of  room,  both  for  the  queen  and  for  the  stor- 
ing of  honey,  they  entirely  give  up  all  ideas 
of  swarming.  Moreover,  this  plan  keeps 
the  working  force  together  for  a  longer 
time;  enables  the  bees  in  the  upper  story 
to  raise  fine  cells  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, keeps  the  brood  very  warm  until  it  is 
all  sealed  and  the  greatest  danger  of  chill- 
ing is  over,  and  makes  it  possible  to  leave  an 
apiary  entirely  alone  for  a  week  at  a  time 
(luring  the  swarming  season. 

Haziness  in  Regard  to  Demaree  Plan. 

This  plan  is  one  often  referred  to  as  a 
modification  of  the  Demaree  plan;  and  if 
every  plan  in  which  brood  is  raised  to  an 
upper  story  has  the  right  to  this  name,  then 
almost  every  plan  except  swarming,  dividing, 
or  dequeening  should  be  so  designated. 
Eight  in  this  connection  we  should  like  to 
ask  whether  Dr.  Miller,  E.  E.  Eoot.  or  any 
one  else  really  knows  what  the  Demaree 
plan  is. 

We  noticed   in   Gleanings,  page   854,   1917, 
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that  Dr.  Miller  alhules  to  the  fact  that  E. 
E.  Root  puts  all  the  sealed  or  hatching  brood 
above,  and  tlie  unsealed  brood  below  with 
the  queen;  and  then  he  continues,  "Please 
tell  us  why  that  was  better  than  putting 
sealed  brood  below  and  unsealed  brood 
brood  above;  also  why  it  was  better  to  put 
up  only  part  of  the  brood  instead  of  the 
regular  Deniaree  plan  of  putting  up  all  the 
brood,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one." 

Now,  it  just  happens  that  of  the  two  sug- 
gestions in  Dr.  Miller's  last  sentence,  the 
first  is  not  Demaree 's  and  the  se.ond  is  a 
combination  of  the  plans  Deniaree  gave  in 
1892  and  1894,  while  E.  R.  Root's  plan  was 
the  one  given  by  Demaree  in  1895.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Root  was  apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact,  for  in  a  footnote  he 
straightway  proceeded  to  put  up  a  very 
good  defense  in  which  he  said:  "We  do  not 
claim  that  this  procedure  is  better  than 
the  Demaree  plan." 

Sealed.  Brood  Should  be  Above. 

This  last  quotation  of  Dr.  Miller 's  raises 
the  question  whether  the  sealed  brood  should 
be  put  above  or  below.  We  feel  convinced 
that  it,  together  with  all  but  a  small  patch 
of  the  unsealed,  should  be  put  above.  This 
leaves  the  upper  and  lower  colonies  In  the 
same  condition  as  the  new  and  old  colonies 
of  a  natural  swarm. 

Demaree 's  Plan  Underwent  Changes. 

During  a  period  of  about  ten  years  his 
plan  underwent  certain  changes.  Just  what 
his  finally  perfected  plan  was  we  cannot  say, 
unless  it  was  the  one  given  in  1895. 

In  the  American  Bee  Journal,  page  619, 
1884,  in  an  article  entitled  '  *  Controlling- 
Increase,  ' '  his  idea  was  to  make  the  colony 
queenless  for  a  time.  When  the  colony  first 
showed  signs  of  sw^arming  he  placed  on  the 
old  stand  a  new  hive  of  empty  combs,  one 
containing  some  larvae  just  hatched.  On  this 
was  placed  whatever  supers  the  colony 
chanced  to  have.  He  then  placed  the  old 
hive  at  right  angles  to  the  new  one,  leav- 
ing in  it  the  queen  and  a  few  bees,  most  of 
the  bees  having  been  shaken  in  front  of  the 
new  hive.  At  the  end  of  five  days  he  grad- 
ually turned  the  old  hive,  bringing  the 
entrances  beside  each  other,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  ten  days  turned  it  back  again,  thus 
turning  more  of  the  field  bees  into  the  new 
hive.  •  At  this  time  he  also  removed  the 
queen-cells  and  gave  young  larvae.  When 
all  danger  of  swarming  was  over  he  tiered 
the  old  hi\e  above  the  new  one. 
Demaree 's   Plan   of   1892. 

In  1892  (American  Bee  Journal,  page  545) 
Demaree  discarded  this  plan,  saying  that 
"any  system  that  requires  a  divided  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  using  two  or  more 
hives,  is  not  worthy  of  a  thought."  He  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  full  discussion  of  his 
plan,  concerning  which  we  especially  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  method  was  ap- 
plied at  the  commencement  of  sw^arming, 
but  usually  before  any  cells  hail  ap])eared, 
instead  of  after  the  cells  were  far  advanced 


and  sometimes  even  cajjped,  as  in  the  plan 
we  advocate;  that  the  j)uipose  was  swarm 
])revention  only,  instead  of  either  preven- 
tion or  control — and  that  the  brood  was, 
therefore,    never    removed    from    tlu;    hive; 


Super. 


Super. 


Combs   of   brood    in    cen- 
ter  of   super. 
Empty     combs     at     sides 
of     super. 


Queen-excluder. 


Queen,  empty  combs 
and  1  comb  with  eggs, 
unsealed  brood.  Foun- 
dation or  starters  may 
be  used. 


Demaree's  Plan  of  1892,  for 
pievention  of  increase.  Ap- 
plied to  strongest  colonies  at 
( oin.nencement  of  swarming, 
but  usually  before  appearance 
of  any  queen-cells.  If  ap- 
plied after  swarm  issues,  no 
brood  or  eggs  are  left  in 
brood-nest. 

and  that  the  surplus  supers  appear  to  have 
been  placed  above  the  super  of  brood  in- 
stead of  between  the  brood  and  lower  story. 
Following  is  a  statement  of  his  1892  plan: 

"When  your  apiary  is  as  large  as  you  want  it, 
what  would  you  give  to  be  able,  by  a  simple,  practi- 
cal manipulation  at  the  beginning  of  the  swarming 
.*:eason,  to  hold  all  your  colonies  in  full  strength  of 
working  and  breeding  force  steadily  thru  the  entire 
honey  harvest?  You  can  do  it,  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
practicing  my  new  system  of  preiventing  swarming; 
and  if  you  have  the  ing-enuity  to  apply  proper  man- 
agement to  suit  the  new  cnndition,  your  surplu.s 
yield  will  be  larger  than  by  any  other  method  madci 
known  to  the  public. 

"I  have  practiced  the  new  systefn  largely  for  the 
past  two  seasons,  and  my  surplus  yield  was  never  so 
large,  tho  it  is  well  known  that  the  past  two  seia- 
sons  were  not  r.liove  the  av;'i-a;e  as  honey-yielding 
seasons. 

"As  I  have  already  intimated,  my  plan  of  prevemt- 
ing  swarming,  and  entirely  preveinting  increase,  is 
accomplished  by  one  single  manipulation  right  at 
the  commencement  of  swarming.  Only  one  hive 
and  its  outfit  is  used  for  each  colony.-  Any  system 
that  requires  a  divided  condition  of  the  colony,  .us- 
ing two  or  more  hives,   is  not  worthy  of  a  thought. 

"In  my  practice  I  l;egin  with  the  strongest  colo- 
nipis  and  transfer  the  combs  containing  I)rood  from 
the    brood-chamber    to    an    upper    story    above    the 
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queen-excluder.  One  comb  containing  some  un- 
sealed brood  and  eggs  is  left  in  the  brood-chamber 
as  a  start  for  the  queen.  I  fiU  out  the  brood-cham- 
ber with  empty  combs,  a.s  I  have  a  full  outfit  for  m 
apiary.  But  full  frames  of  foundation,  or  even 
starters,  may  be  used  in  the  absence  of  drawn 
combs. 

"When  the  manipulation  is  completed,  the  colony 
has  all  its  brood  M'ith  the  ([ueen,  only  its  condition 
is  altered.  The  queen  has  a  ivew  brood-nest  below 
the  excluder,  while  the  combs  of  brood  are  in  the 
center  of  the  super,  with  the  sides  filled  out  with 
empty  combs  above  the  queen-excluder. 

"In  21  days  all  the  brood  will  be  hatched  out  above 
the  excluder,  and  the  bees  will  begin  to  hatch  in  the 
queen's  chamber  below  the  excluder;  so  a  continuous 
succ«ssion  of  young  bees  is  well  sustained. 

"If  my  object  is  to  take  the  honey  with  the  ex- 
tractor, I  tier  up  with  a  surplus  of  extracting  combs 
as  fast  as  the  large  colony  needs  the  room  to  store 
surplus.  Usually  the  combs  above  the  excluder  will 
be  filled  with  honey  by  the  time  all  the  bees  are 
hatched  out,  and  no  system  is  as  sure  to  give  one 
set  of  combs  full  of  honey  for  the  extractor  in  the 
very  pooreist  seasons;  and  if  the  season  is  propiti- 
ous the  yield  will  be  enormous  under  proper  man- 
agement. 

"The  great  economy  of  this  system  is,  all  the  colo- 
nies will  produce  as  nearly  alike  as  can  wei'.l  be — a 
condition  of  things  that  never  occurs  in  any  apiary 
swayed  by  the  swarming  impulse.  If  my  object  is 
fancy  comb  honey  I  tier  the  section-cases  on  the 
super  that  contains  the  brood,  and  push  the  beeis 
to  start  all   the   combs   they   can. 

"The  system  described  above  works  perfectly  if 
applied  immediately  after  a  swarm  issues.  The 
only  difference  in  the  manipulation  in  this  case 
is  that  no  brood  or  eggs  is  left  in  the  brood-nest 
where  the  swarm  is  hived  back." 

Demaree's  Plan  of  1894. 

In  the  next  allusion  we  find  to  this  meth- 
( American  Bee  Journal,  page  633,  1895). 
Demaree    speaks    of    leaving    an    entrance 
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Demaree's    Plan   of    1894,    for 

swarm    prevention.    All    brood 

raii-ed. 

above;  and  instead  of  leaving  below  one 
comb  with  eggs  and  young  larva?,  he  simply 
says  he  raised  the  brood  above. 

"In  piacticing  my  plan  to  prevent  swarming, 
which  consists  in  the  simple  manipulation  of  rais- 
ing the  brood  above  the  zinc  excluder  and  starting 
the  queen  afre.sh  below,  I  make  a  hole  in  the  upper 
story  for  the  drones  to  escape  from  the  upper  story, 
as  they  cannot  pass  out  at  the  entrance  because  the 
excluder   is  between." 

Demaree's  Plan   of   1895. 

The  last  description  we  find  given  by  De- 
maree was  in  an  issue  of  the  following  year 


(American  Bee  Journal,  page  638,  1895). 
There  we  note  that  when  he  wanted  increase 
he  allowed  natural  swarming.  When  he 
desired  no  increase  he  raised  all  the  the  seal- 
ed brood.     He  stated  the  plan  as  follows: 

"I  want  a  system  of  management  that  will  keep 
the  full  working-force  of  the  colony  together  during 
the  entire  honey  flow  unless  I  want  to  increase  my 
colonies  by  taking  a  prime  swarm  from  each  colony. 
If  I  want  no  increase  I  prevent  swarming  by  rais- 
ing all  the  sealed  brood  above  the  queeni  excluder 
and    confine    the    queen    be<low    the    excluder.       If    I 
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Demaree's  Plan  of  1895.  For 
no  increase,  he  used  above 
plan.  Ftar  increase,  allowed 
to  swarm,  shaking  some  bees 
from     old     colony     into     new. 

want  the  prime  swarm,  I  let  them  come,  hive  them 
on  the  old  stand,  remove  the  parent  colony  to  a 
new  location,  after  shaking  enough  bees  from  the 
combs   to  prevent   after-swarms." 

Demaree  's  four  plans  may  be  summarized 
as  follows:  The  colony  was  made  queenless 
and  nearly  broodless  for  ten  days  (1884). 
The  queen  and  one  frame  of  eggs  and  larvae 
were  left  below;  above  this  were  the  ex- 
cluder, hive  of  brood,  and  supers  (1892).  The 
brood  was  raised  above  an  excluder  and  the 
queen  left  below  (1894).  All  the  sealed 
brood  was  raised  (1895). 
Langstroth  and  Others  Kaised  Brood  Before 
Demaree. 

Does  it  seem  to  any  one  that  any  of  these 
plans    demands   that   we   give    Demaree    the 


Old   hive   brood. 


New 
into 


scends. 


hive   of   foundation 
which     queen      de- 


Langstroth's     Plan     of     1865 
for     prevention     of     increase. 

credit  for  all  plans  involving  the  raising  of 
brood?  If  so,  then  we  refer  such  a  on©  to 
"Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee,"  1865,  page 
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153,  where  it  will  be  found  that  Langstroth 
suggested  the  raising  of  brood  for  the  pre- 
vention of  swarming  27  years  before  De- 
maree.  He  says,  under  "Artificial  In- 
crease": 

"  If,  however,  the  new  hive  is  directly  below  that 
in  which  the  swarm  was  lirst  lodged,  and  the  con 
nectianji  are  suitable^  she  will  be  ahuost  ceitain  to 
desvend  and  lay  her  eggs  in  the  new  combs,  its  soon 
as  they  are  begun  by  the  bees.  The  upper  hiv«  be- 
ing now  almost  entirely  abandoned  by  her,  the  bees 
fill  the  cells  with  honey  as  fast  as  the  brood  is  hatch- 
ed, their  instinct  impelling  them  to  keep  their  stores 
of  honey,  if  possible,  above  the  breediugcciUs.  As 
long  as  bees  have  an  abundance  of  room  below  their 
main  hive  thoy  very  stldoni  swarm." 

Also  in  the  British  Bee  Journal,  page  13, 
188-1,  Samuel  Simmius  gives  this  plan: 

"My  m.ethod  of  'swarming  without  increase'  is  u« 
follows:  When  a  colony  working  in  sections  is  on 
the  point  of  swarming  I  remove  the  whole  of  the 
brood-frames  and  shake  off  every  bee  into  the  hive 
again,  and  give  them  nine  frames  of  foinMation 
only,  replace  the  sections,  which  are  at  once  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  colony  is  as  contented  as  a 
new    swarm.      The    removed    brood-comlxs    are    given 


Extracting  super  in 
which  frames  of  brood 
may  be  substituted  for 
frames  of  honey,  that 
are  removed  for  ex- 
tracting. 


Extracting  super  in 
which  some  of  the 
frames  of  brood  may  be 
substituted  for  frames 
of  honey. 


Bees  and  queen  shaken 
onto  these  9  frames  of 
foundation    only. 


Plan  of  Samuel  Simniins  of 
1884,  for  prevention  of  in- 
crease. May  place  brood 
above  or  give  to  other  colo- 
nies. 

to  other  colonies  that  may  need  them,  or  are  in- 
serted where  frames  are  removed  for  extracting." 

[In  this  quotation^  "sections"  evidently  means 
supers.'  Some  old-time  writers  used  "section"  in 
the  sense  of  super.] 

Does  it  not  look  as  if  Demaree's  plan  was 
as  much  a  modification  of  preceding  plans 
as  all  the  recent  brood-rearing  plans  are 
modifications  of  Demaree's? 

Recent  Swarm  Prevention  or  Control  by 
Raising  Brood. 

Since  the  time  of  Demaree  there  have 
been  a  great  many  beekeepers  who,  either  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  swarming,  put 
brood  above.  We  have  now  before  us  a  long 
list  of  those  who,  during  recent  years,  have 
tried   this   plan   with   slight   variations;   but 


lack    of   space    forbids   our   pointing    out   all 
tlie  differences  and  similarities. 

Alexander's  Plan. 
E.  W.  Alexander  had  a  practical  plan   for 
one   having  a   large  number   of   colonies   all 
in  one  yard;  but  for  those  with  several  out- 


Old    hive    of    brood,    no 
queen-eelljs  •  present. 


Queen-excluder. 


Empty  combs  or  foun- 
dation ;  1  comb  of  brood 
and    queen. 


Alexander's  Plan  of  1906, 
requires  three  or  four  manip- 
ulations. Applied  when  about 
populous  enough  to  swarm. 
After  five  days,  if  queen-cells 
are  present,  destroy  and  sep- 
arate at  once.  If  no  queen- 
cells,  leave  10  or  11  days 
and  then  put  old  hive  on  new 
stand.  Tn  24  hours  give  ripe 
cell,    virgin    or    laying    queou. 

yards  his  plan  demands  too  close  attention, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  plan  is  applied 
preferably  before  queen-cells  are  started, 
that  the  brood  is  placed  immediately  above 
the  lower  story,  and  the  whole  plan  requires 
three  or  four  manipulations. 

Alexander  's  plan  appeared  in  April,  1906, 
and  stated  briefly  was  as  follows:  When 
the  colony  is  about  populous  enough  to 
swarm,  over  a  hive  of  empty  combs  or  foun- 
dation containing  the  queen  and  a  frame 
of  brood  place  the  queen-excluder  and  the 
queenless  colony.  (So  far  the  plan  is  the 
same  as  Demaree 's.)  Leave  five  days  and 
then,  if  there  are  queen-cells,  destroy  them, 
unless  you  wish  to  breed  from  them,  and 
separate  at  once.  If  no  queen-cells  are 
started,  leave  10  or  11  days  and  then  i)ut 
the  old  hive  on  the  new  stand.  In  24  hours 
give  a  ripe  queen-cell,  virgin  or  laying 
queen. 

Byers  Plan  of  1914. 

The  first  who  came  near  giving  the  plan 
described  at  the  beginning  of  this  ar- 
ticle was  J.  L.  Byer  who  stated  (page  337, 
Gleanings  for  1914)  the  following  method: 

"Take  away  the  major  part  of  the  brood  before 
the  swarming  fever  shows,  sul>stituting  full  sheets 
of  foundation  in  place  of  combs  removed.  If  the 
colony  is  strong  I  recommend  taking  all  but  one 
comb  of  brood  away;  and  if  there  are  no  signs  of 
swarming  at  the  time  of  operation,  these  brood- 
combs  can  be  placed  aliove  the  excluder  in  the 
super.  If  the  flow  is  on,  as  it  should  be  when  do- 
ing work  of  this  kinid,  I  place  a  super  of  comb 
next  to  the  euxcluder,  and  then  another  story  with 
the  brood  in  on  top  of  that.  With  this  brood  .so 
far    away    from    the    old    brood-nest,    queen-cells    will 
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lie   started   in   the   niajority   of   cases ;    but   they    can 
be  cared  for  easily  later  on." 

We  consider  this  system  a  very  good  one 
for  those  who  desire  no  increase  and  have 
such  large  swarms  that  there  is  no  danger 
of    dulling    the    brood    when    applying    the 


Combs    of    brood. 

Queen-cells  started  in  ; 
rna.iority  of  cases  but  ' 
easily    cared   for. 


Super    of     combs. 


tjueen-exclnder. 


Full    .sheets     foundation, 
1    comb   brood. 


J.  L.  Byer's  Plan  of  1914,  for 
sw!ir>n  prevention.  Applied 
before  swarming  fever  shows. 

plan  so  early.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
this  plan  is  to  be  applied  before  any  cells 
are  started,  and  is  for  swarm  prevention 
alone,  thus  offering  no  provision  for  those 
desiring  increase  and  also  a  crop  of  honey. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
super  of  combs  intervenes  between  the  up- 
per and  lower  hives.  Eight  here  is  where 
it   seems   to   me   the   plan   goes   away   ahead 


of  those  preceding,  for  it  places  the  new 
and  old  swarms  further  apart,  renders  the 
condition  of  the  upper  one  more  nearly  that 
of  a  queenless  swarm,  and  makes  it  less' 
likely  that  any  cell-builders  from,  the  hive 
of  brood  will  enter  the  lower  story  and  be- 
gin cells  there.  When  using  this  plan  before 
queen-cells  appear,  probably  one  super  in- 
tervening would  be  all  that  is  necessary; 
but  if  apjilied  at  a  later  stage,  when  ad- 
vanced queen-cells  were  present,  of  course 
more  supers  would  be  required. 

Many  beekeepers  v/ho  do  not  care  to  raise 
so  much  of  the  brood  before  any  signs  of 
swarming  appear,  place  from  one  to  three 
frames  of  brood  above,  allowing  the  queen 
access  to  both  stories;  and  then  a  few  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  season  place  the 
queen  in  the  first  story  below  a  queen-ex- 
cluder. We  have  also  don©  this,  and  then 
later  applied  the  plan  we  first  described  if 
occasion   arose. 

The  Plan  We  Have  Used  for  Five  Years. 

In  Gleanings,  page  574,  1915,  is  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  plan  which  we  like  best,  and 
whicli  is  given  in  outline  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  article.  It  is  for  either 
swarm  prevention  or  control,  and  is  to  be  ap- 
plied after  the  queen-cells  are  started;  or 
even  after  they  are  sealed,  if  desired.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  this  form  of  plan  appear- 
ed in  print  at  some  earlier  date;  but  if  so, 
we  have  not  happened  to  run  across  it.  As 
previously  intimated,  the  plan  is  a  gradual 
development,  and  therefore  many  people  de- 
serve the  credit  for  its  final  form.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  one  person  originated  it; 
but  certain  it  is  that  the  credit  should  not 
be  given  to  Demaree,  since  his  plan  consist- 
ed meie'y  in  raising  the  brood,  and  Lang- 
stroth    also    did   that   more   than    fifty   years 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 

The  Desirability  of  Breeding  from  Queens  Having 
a  Pedigree 

"I  see  tluit  ;i  Michigan  dealer  in  small 
fruit  plants  claims  that  he  has  made  great 
improvement  in  strawberries  by  selecting 
the  best  and  strongest  specimens,  both  in 
plant  and  berries  of  certain  kinds,  till  ho 
has  some  of  these  kinds  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  every  respect,  or  ver}'  nearly  so.  I 
know  that  animal  life  does  not  stand  on  the 
same  plane  as  does  vegetable  life,  but  why 
cannot  beekeepers  work  along  the  same  line 
in  the  im])rovement  of  bees,  working  through 
the  drones  and  queens?" 

Our  questioner  has  touched  on  something 
about  which  T  have  been  frequently  asked 
by  those  who  kept  bees  and  also  horses, 
cows,  and  poultry,  they  claiming  that  the 
latter  three  had  been  much  improved  thru 
a  pedigreed  course  for  a  term  of  years,  while 
bees  were  very  little  better  than  when  the 
first  queens  were  brought  to  this  country 
from  Italy.  It  is  a  common  saying  that 
' '  like  produces  like, ' '  and  it  is  true  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the  breed- 
ing of  animals,  and  especially  so  with  bees, 
that  the.  parent  transmits  not  only  its  own 
qualities,  but  that  of  its  ancestors,  it  may 
be  for  many  generations.  A  lecturer  at  a 
teachers'  institute  was  asked  when  a 
child 's  education  should  begin,  and  made 
answer,  "Begin  with  his  grandfather."  I 
am  told  that  breeders  of  horses  admit  an 
animal  to  be  th^robred,  that  has  been  cross- 
ed for  eight  or  ten  generations. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  importance 
of  selecting  our  breeding  queens  from  our 
most  honey-productive  colonies;  and  not 
only  that,  but  it  is  even  more  important,  if 
we  would  secure  the  best  results,  that  also 
the  ancestors  of  our  breeders  should  have 
been  from  extra-producing  colonies,  and 
that,  for  many  generations.  And  this  an- 
cestral selection  is  of  more  importance  when 
it  comes  to  the  drone,  as  nearly  all  agree 
that  the  father  has  more  to  do  with  pedi- 
greed results  than  does  the  mother.  And 
right  here  is  where  our  improvement  in  bees 
has  been  so  slow.  The  experience  of  the 
writer  has  been  that,  even  with  the  cost 
and  labor  of  getting  and  keeping  hand-pick- 
ed drones,  no  such  advance  can  be  or  has 
been  made  as  can  be  done,  where  we  have 
as  complete  control  of  tlie  father,  as  with 
the  other  stock  usually  kept  by  the  -'';,ri- 
culturist. 

There  are  two  ways  of  securing  a  pedi- 
greed stock,  and  the  one  so  far  touched  upon 
is  the  way  mostly  used  by  our  breeders  of 
queen  bees.  The  other  way,  and  the  one  I 
have  worked  hard  u[)on,  is  that  of  eliminat- 
ing  the   undesirable    qualities   found    in    my 


most  piodrn'tive  colonies.  My  desire  has 
been  iKit  only  to  build  u])  all  desirable  traits, 
but  to  weed  out  all  that  did  not  make  for 
success.  As  vindictive  disposition  in  bees 
mars  much  of  the  pleasure  of  ai)iculture,  and 
also  hinders  work  in  the  apiary,  I  have  su- 
])erse(le(l  the  (pieens  of  such  colonies  having 
a  vindictive  disposition,  suiii)lanting  them 
with  others  of  the  same  productive  stock, 
reared  from   the  best  tempered  colonies. 

In  this  selection  I  have  also  been  careful 
about  other  undesirable  traits,  among  which 
was  the  tendency  to  build  an  excessive 
amount  of  brace-  and  burr-combs.  These 
are  a  nuisance,  even  with  extracted  honey, 
and  with  comb  honey  brace-combs  are  the 
means  of  spoiling  the  nice  capping  of  other 
sections  beside  the  one  from  whicla  they  are 
built  out.  And  bees  which  have  burr-combs 
' '  on  the  brain, ' '  concentrate  much  of  their 
efforts  in  plastering  different  places  with 
wax,  instead  of  expanding  in  securing  the 
largest  yield  of  honey,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
objectionable  trait,  necessitating  frequent 
scraping  of  the  top-bars  and  super  bottoms. 

Next  came  the  weeding  out  of  the  queens 
giving  short-lived  bees,  and  breeding  from 
such  as  would  carry  bees,  emerging  in  Aug- 
ust, over  to  the  next  June;  also  such  as 
"would  carry  over  from  May  to  the  close  of 
the  buckwheat  flow  in  September.  This  has 
always  seemed  a  more  profitable  field  than 
working  for  more  prolific  queens,  which 
generally  gave  bees  requiring  two  genera- 
tions to  be  reared  and  fed  during  the  mair 
flows  of  nectar. 

Drones  should  be  as  closely  looked  after 
as  possible,  as  they  have  no  sire.  Most 
breeders  of  queens  have  been  lookuig  at 
what  they  consider  "the  business  end,"  the 
workers.  But  these  have  a  sire,  and  partake 
of  characteristics,  from  both  sides;  conse- 
quently, a  pedigree  based  on  the  workers 
may  take  in  almost  everything  where  there 
are  a  mixed  multitude  of  bees  in  box  hives 
and  apiaries,  and  whei;e  the  beekeepers  pay 
no  attention  to  the  matter  of  drones  on  all 
sides  of  our  pedigreed  stock,  for  a  distance 
of  five  miles.  And  at  even  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  five  miles,  a  few  of  our  choice 
queens  may  go  astray  in  their  mating.  As 
hinted  at  before,  about  our  only  way  to 
e\'en  ])artially  overcome  this  drone  matter, 
is  to  keep  the  drones  from  our  improved 
thorobred  stock  till  after  the  drones,  not 
desired  in  our  own  apiary  and  surrounding 
country,  have  been  killed  off  in  September. 
Unless  such  a  course  is  pursued  our  work  for 
improved  stock  will  tend  toward  a  general 
mixing  instead  of  developing  desirable 
characteristics. 

If  I  have  made  myself  "plain"  in  this 
matter,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant  to   use   good    queens   from    our   most 
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productive  colonies  to  breed  from  for  both 
drones  and  queens.  Not  only  that,  but  it 
is  even  more  important,  if  we  would  secure 
the  best  results,  that  the  ancestors  of  our 
breeding  queens  should  have  been  from 
extra-producing  colonies  also,  and  that,  for 
many  generations.  Not  only  the  queens,  but 
the  drones,  if  possible,  should  likewise  come 
from  such  stock.  Our  chances  of  success 
are  much  greater  by  the  use  of  queens  with 
a  pedigree  than  with  a  chance-queen  of  even 
unusual  excellence.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


IMBEDDING  WIRES 


How    Electricity  Gan  be   Effectively   and    Inexpen- 
sively Used 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most  satis- 
factory method  of  imbedding  wires  in  comb 
foundation  is  by  means  of  electricity;  and 
if  one  has  access  to  an  electric-light  circuit, 
as  so  many  beekeepers  now  have,  the  best 
way  is  to  imbed  all  four  wires  at  once  by 
attaching  the  current  to  the  tacks  on  the 
outside  of  one  of  the  end-bars  of  the  frames, 
around  which  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  wrap- 
ped, the  current  then  flowing  thru  all  the 
wires.  Dry  batteries  might  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  but  it  would  take  eight  to  a 
dozen  batteries  to  heat  all  four  wires  quick- 
ly, and  even  then  it  would  be  a  rather  hard 
strain  on  the  batteries.  Even  for  heating 
one  wire  at  a  time  it  takes  four  cells,  and 
fresh  cells  at  that.  The  trouble  with  dry 
batteries  for  imbedding  is  that  they  must 
be  fresh  to  be  efficient,  and  after  a  little  of 
this  kind  of  work  they  are  no  longer  fresh. 

Obviously  with  the  straight  electric-light 
current,  if  that  were  attempted,  the  wires 
would  be  heated  redhot  in  an  instant,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  a  fuse  somewhere  on  the 
circuit  would  be  blown  out.  The  current 
must  first  be  run  thru  a  "resistance"  to  re- 
duce it,  just  as  steam  when  run  thru  a 
steam  engine  is  exhausted,  and  of  much 
lower  pressure  thereafter.  If  one  has  an 
electric  flatiron  to  put  on  the  circuit,  that 
furnishes  about  the  right  amount  of  re- 
sistance. In  that  event  the  two  wires  that 
go  to  the  switch  which  turns  the  flatiron  on 
and  off,  have  just  about  the  right  amount  of 
current  to  do  the  imbedding  nicely.  If 
there  is  no  switch,  the  flatiron  may  be 
hooked  in  on  one  of  the  wires,  the  current 
going  first  thru  the  flatiron  before  it  goes 
thru  the  wires  in  the  frames. 

With  no  electrically  heated  flatiron  avail- 
able, a  resistance  coil  can  be  made  in  a  few 
minutes'  time.  First,  get  about  400  feet  of 
No.  24  iron  wire.  The  exact  amount  can  not 
be  given,  for  the  wire  varies  slightly  in 
size;  furthermore,  different  operators  may 
prefer  different  currents  to  work  with.  The 
best  plan  is  to  get  400  feet  of  the  wire  and 


then  not  use  quite  all  of  it,  if  more  heat  is 
desired.  In  order  to  have  the  wire  in  con- 
venient form  to  handle,  wind  it  on  a  long 
iron  rod,  or  pipe,  the  outside  diameter  of 
which  is  not  over  %  of  an  inch.  Twist  the 
wire  around  one  end  of  the  pipe  tightly,  so 
it  V  ill  jiot  slip;  then  have  some  one  else 
turn  the  pipe  slowly,  while  you  wind  it  on 
evenly  and  tightly,  with  no  space  between 
the  coils.  When  it  is  all  wound  on,  let  the 
wire  loosen  up,  cut  the  end  that  was  first 
twisted  on  and  slide  the  whole  thing  off  the 
pipe.  Hang  the  coils  on  nails  in  the  wall  or 
ceiling,  being  careful  that  the  different 
lengths  of  the  wire  do  not  touch  each  other. 
The  electricity  after  passing  thru  all  these 
coils  of  wire  will  be  "tame"  enough  to 
handle  oy  any  one.  These  directions  are  for 
the  standard  voltage,  110,  found  almost  uni- 
versally. It  makes  no  difference  whether  it 
is  direct  current  or  alternating — one  works 
as  well  as  the  other. 

To  do  the  imbedding,  take  a  board  wider 
than  the  frame  and  near  one  end  screw  two 


(  fl£CTRrC  i/CHT^ 
CIRCUIT 


TO  MAKE  CONTACT 

01^  rnc  frtos  of  the 
wiRe 


Electrical  Imbedding  Dfivice. 

pieces  of  sheet  brass,  which  will  stick  up 
about  an  inch.  These  are  to  be  spaced  the 
right  distance  apart,  so  that  if  the  end-bar 
of  the  frame  is  pushed  up  against  the  piece 
of  brass,  one  tack,  around  which  the  end  of 
the  wire  is  wrapped,  will  touch  one  brass 
spring  and  the  other  tack  the  other.  For 
best  results  there  should  be  a  switch  for 
turning  the  current  on  and  off. 

The  sheet  of  foundation  should  be  on  top 
of  the  wires,  instead  of  the  wires  on  top  of 
the  foundation.  As  soon  as  the  current  is 
turned  on  with  the  left  hand,  a  light  wooden 
roller,  that  will  just  fit  inside  the  frame, 
should  be  rapidly  rolled  across  the  wax, 
pressing  it  down  over  the  heated  wires.  If 
one  desires  to  deflect  the  upper  two  wires  out 
of  line,  that  is,  bend  them  down  slightly, 
two  headless  nails  can  be  driven  into  the 
board  at  the  right  point,  and  the  upper  two 
wires  drawn  down  around  them  before  the 
current  is  turned  on,  or  before  the  sheet  of 
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wax  is  laid  on.  These  nails  should  not  stick 
up  any  higher  than  necessary  to  catch  the 
wires  over  them.  A  very  slight  notch  can 
be  filed,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  nails  on 
the  under  side,  to  prevent  the  wire  from  slip- 
ping off  easily. 

Imbedding  all  four  wires  by  means  of 
electricity,  while  not  particularly  easy  for 
the  first  few  frames,  is  far  more  rapid  than 
any  other  method  and  capable  of  the  very 
finest  work.  A  good  operator  that  has  im- 
bedded a  few  hundred  wires  can  do  the  work 
so  nicely  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  detect 
which  side  of  the  foundation  the  wire  went 
in,  the  wire  itself  showing  no  more  on  one 
side  than  on  the  other.  H.  H.  Root. 

Medina,   O. 

HOW  HE  WON  A  PRIZE  CONTEST 


Yet  the  Prize  Comb   Honey  Did  Not  Pay  as  Well 
as  Extracted 


During  the  season  of  1917  a  contest  to 
show  the  possibility  of  Wisconsin  beekeep- 
ing was  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Association.  Cer- 
tain rules  and  restrictions  were  laid  down, 
such  as  single-colony  production,  defined  as 
the  production  of  bees  from  one  queen.     The 


contest  closed  Sept.  3,  in  time  to  remove 
the  product  and  get  the  result  to  the  State 
Fair   for   exhibition. 

Those  knowing  the  Wisconsin  honey  sea- 
son for  1917  know  that  what  was  a' great 
result  for  1917  would  have  been  very  small 
in  comparison  to  the  possibilities  of  our 
white-clover  season  of  1913. 

And  now  as  to  the  secret  of  how  I  ob- 
tained my  97  finished  sections  from  one  colo- 
ny. I  know  there  are  beekeepers  who  have 
"secrets"  and  who  guard  them  very  care- 
fully; but  this  spirit  is  not  common  among 
the  members  of  our  fraternity.  The  bright, 
active,  pushing  beekeeper  will  find  out;  and 
the  more  experienced  beekeeper  is  usually 
glad  to  show  him  the  way.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  secret  to  successful  beekeeijing 
is  this:  "To  do  the  right  thing  at  just  the 
right  time." 

Now,  this  sounds  simple,  and  the  selection 
of  a  strong  colony  is  simple;  and  to  recount 
my  operations  is  simple;  but  the  doing  of 
them  is  another  matter.  Especially  is  the 
production  of  fine  comb  honey  a  fine  art — 
that  is,  to  produce  the  beautiful,  white,  well- 
filled  No.  1  sections,  free  from  travel-stain, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  free  from  bee  glue 
and  stains. 

I  resorted  to  no  spring  feeding  or  spread- 
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ing  of  brood.  For  the  first  super  I  selected 
nice  partly  drawn-out  sections  (bait  sec- 
tions) of  the  previous  fall.  Of  four  queens 
received  the  year  before  from  the  Univer- 
sity queen-breeder,  Mr.  Aeppler,  one  was 
especially  good.  In  the  first  suj^er  for  this 
colony  I  placed  large  foundation  starters, 
but  not  drawn  out.  This  colony  fell  short  in 
the  quantity  production,  and  also  had  many 
poorly  finished  sections  in  the  third  and 
fourth  supers;  and,  perhaps,  room  was  given 
a  little  too  freely,  as  I  desired  all  the  honey 
I  could  get. 

My  prize-winning  colony  had  a  young 
queen  of  the  preceding  fall;  and  by  May 
the  hive  was  full  of  working  bees.  They 
swarmed  early,  and  I  cut  out  the  cells  and 
returned  the  colony  to  the  same  hive,  en- 
larging the  entrance  by  raising  the  hive- 
body  from  the  bottom-board,  and,  as  fast 
as  needed,  giving  more  section  supers  of  full 
sheets  of  foundation.  On  Sept.  3  the  colony 
had  97  jjounds  in  96  sections.  All  were 
well  filled,  fancy  and  No.  1  section,  and  the 
exhibit  at  the  Stat©  Fair  made  a  fine  show- 
ing, as  I  think  all  who  saw  it  will  testify. 

Another  colony  was  selected  for  the  best 
extracted  production.  My  best  single-colony 
production  was  157  pounds  net.  This,  at  15 
cents  a  pound,  brought  $23.55.  The  comb 
honey  sold  at  21  cents  in  case  lots.  Nine- 
ty-seven pounds  at  21  cents  brought  $'^0.37. 
At  present  it  is  difficult  to  know  honey 
prices.  It  is,  apparently,  anything  for  which 
you  choose  to  hold  up  your  neighbors.  At 
times  "frenzied  finance"  is  a  sordid  af- 
fair. The  figures  show  a  balance  of  $3.18  in 
favor  of  the  extracted-honey  colony.  Such 
a  statement  and  such  ,a  showing,  I  think, 
would  in  general  have  been  true  for  last 
year.  Of  course  I  am  aware  that  higher 
prices  on  extracted  honey  are  now  quoted; 
also  that  my  figures  for  extracted-honey  pro- 
duction are  not  as  high  as  those  of  the 
winner  in  the  contest.  Therefore  from  the 
above  considerations,  together  with  the  fact 
thgrt  comb-honey  production  requires  con-' 
stMht  care  and  watchfulness,  it  would  seem 
that  comb-honey  production  is  doomed.  The 
above  would  also  prove  the  wisdom  of  the 
United  States  Government  when  it  advises 
beekeepers  to  produce  extracted  honev. 

Woodford,  Wis.  H.  H.  Moe. 


MOVING  TO  PASTURES  NEW 

How  to  Take  Advantage  of  a  Poor  Season  with  a 
Light  Truck 

I  lost  a  crop  of  honey  last  year  thru  lack 
of  foresight,  in-siglit  or  hind-sight  —  one 
may  take  one's  choice  after  knowing  the 
circumstances.  In  1916  we  had  a  big  clover 
flow;  the  pastures  were  white  witli  cIovim- 
nearly  all  the  growing  season.  Tlmt  t';ill 
everything  looked  as  if  tlie  clover  must   re- 


peat in  1917.  The  action  of  that  repeater 
must  have  got  jammed,  as  it  most  flatly  re- 
fused to  repeat  in  1917. 

Nothing  happened  to  suit  a  beeman.  We 
had  a  cold  and,  I  believe,  the  dryest  winter 
in  our  history.  The  clover  winterkilled. 
There  was  no  snow  to  protect  it  and  it  failed 
to  show  up  in  the  spring.  I  kept  looking 
for  it,  feeling  sure  it  would  come  but  that  it 
was  late  for  some  reason.  My  experience 
had  not  at  that  time  included  winterkilled 
white  clover.  After  I  was  convinced  the 
winter  had  killed  it,  I  expected  it  to  come 
from  seed  later  in  the  summer.  The  summer 
was  very  dry  until  late  in  August  and,  if  it 
did  come,  it  came  when  I  was  not  looking. 

Then  I  pinned  my  hopes  on  sweet  clover, 
and  the  sweet  clover  made  good  all  right. 
Rut  it  came  after  a  starvation  period  for  the 
bees  and  it  required  all  the  flow  to  build 
the  bees  up  to  a  storing  point.  Then  after 
the  August  rains  we  had  a  light  heart 's-ease 
flow  which  made  just  a  little  surplus  in  the 
stronger  colonies  and  put  all  in  good  shape 
for  winter.  Now  here  is  where  I  was  shy 
of  some  of  the  above  "sights." 

If  I  could  have  convinced  myself  that 
there  would  have  been  no  white  clover,  I 
might  have  fed  the  bees  for  the  sweet- 
clover  flow  which  I  was  sure  was  coming. 
I  am  sure  now  that  if  I  had  fed  a  few  sacks 
of  sugar  at  the  right  time,  I  could  have  had 
those  bees  ready  and  have  gotten  at  least  a 
fair  crop  of  sweet-clover  and  heart^'s-ease 
honey.  I  can  't  see  now  why  I  couldH  't  see 
it  then,  but  the  remorseful  fact  remains  that 
I   didn't. 

Then  just  a  few  miles  north  and  a  few 
miles  south,  there  was  clover  in  plenty  in 
places  where  it  was  protected,  on  creek  bot- 
toms and  in  low-land  pastures.  Now  I  wish 
some  one  would  tell  me  why  I  did  not  think 
to  move  my  bees  to  some  of  those  places. 
I '"was  just  too  bullheaded  to  give  up  the 
white  clover  in  my  own  particular  locality 
^till  it  was  too  late,  and  I  missed  a  migfity. 
MgRj^iced  honey  crop. 

I  believe  last  year's  experience  will  not 
be  without  its  value  to  me.  The  conditions 
remain  the  same  in  my  own  .home  bee  pas- 
ture. N6V  enough  white  clover  showed  up 
last  fall  to  create  a  bit  of  enthusiasm  in  a 
beeman.  But  in  the  places  south  and  north 
of  me  on  the  creeks  there  was  plenty.  I 
took  several  trips  to  find  it,  and  I  kno\Y 
where  it  is  and  a  good  many  places  where- 
it  has  been  before  and  isn't  now.  ~  35^ 

I  have  changed  my  mind  about  how  I  ^V^r 
keep  bees.     I  will  put  the  whole   apiary-'4n 
the  country  next  spring  in  yards  of  40  and 
50. 

For  moving  and  bringing  hom?  crops  I 
may  get,  I  bought  a  new  Ford  truck  and 
went  in  debt  for  it  too.  If  there  is  a  place 
in  the  country  where  there  is  a  chance  for 
a    iioney    How,   I   intend   to   have   bees  there 
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or  in  a  place  that  seems  equally  good  to 
me.  As  I  intend  increasing  my  bees,  the 
truck  seems  to  me  to  be  a  necessity;  and  I 
feel  that  it  is  not  taking  too  many  chances, 
as  a  good  crop  will  pay  for  it  two  or  thrt^^ 
times,  if  the  price  stays  near  what  it  is 
now. 

E\-en  if  the  woi'st  comes,  tlie  (l(Mnaiul 
for  trucks  like  mine  is  such  that  I  need  suf- 
fer little  if  any  loss  on  it.  If  I  am  plunging 
a  little,  I  have  too  many  bees  to  risk  a  loss 
of  a  crop  in  these  days  of  high-priced  honey. 

I  am  having  a  box  made  for  the  truck 
chassis  that  will  be  50  inches  wide  by  ten 
feet  long  inside.  I  estimate  that  I  can  move 
30  to  45  ten-frame  hives  at  a  load.  I  can 
haul  home  a  ton  of  extracting  supers  easily, 
as  a   ton  load  is  a  joke  for  the  truck. 

Tliere  are  plenty  of  places  where  I  can 
put  the  bees,  as  I  have  ascertained,  and  at 
little  expense.  I  probably  will  run  up 
against  difficulties  that  will  make  me  change 
plans  somewhat,  but  I  believe  that  the  way 
I  have  in  mind  is  the  way  to  get  crops  one 
year  after  another  in   this  locality. 

Those  here  who  have  the  trucks  tell  me 
that  they  can  be  run  at  about  the  same  cost 
as  a  regular  Ford  car.  They  require  a  little 
more  gas,  but  the  tire  expense  is  less,  as  the 
rear  wheels  have  solid  tires  and  wear  a  long 
time.  They  are  used  here  for  long  trips, 
a^^d  seem  to  be  as  practical  in  every  way  as 
the  lighter  car  and  almost  as  fast;  fast 
enough  anyway.  If  we  have  a  season  that 
is  at  all  favorable  this  year,  and  I  don 't 
break  a  leg  or  something  else  that  is  just  as 
indispensable,  I  expect  to  have  a  honey  crop 
next  fall.  If  I  don 't,  it  will  be  because  I 
don 't  know  how  to  get  it. 

Sabetha,  Kan.  Frank  Hill. 


HOW  HE   CHUNKED   HIS  HONEY 


A  Convenient,  Neat    and  Cleanly  Device  for  Cut- 
ting up  Honey  in  Comb 

In  view  of  the  probable  shortage  of  sec- 
tions and  glass  containers  for  honey  this 
season,  I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
your  readeis  to  learn  of  a  method  of  using 
up  partly  filled  and  sealed  comb  honey  in 
sections  or  shallow  frames,  and  selling  them 
as  chunk  honey.  Hitherto  chunk  honey  has 
not  been  much  on  sale  in  this  country;  but, 
having  on  hand  a  quantity  of  partly  sealed 
comb  honey  at  the  end  of  last  season,  I  de- 
cided to  cut  it  up  and  offer  it  as  chunk  hon- 
ey in  one-pound  parchment  packages. 

I  have  not  observed  in  bee  literature  any 
allusion  to  an  appliance  for  cutting  up  comb 
and  inserting  it  into  a  container,  so  I  will 
give  my  method,  in  the  hope  that  the  idea 
may  be  of  some  use. 

To  make  a  cutter,  a  round  tin  canister 
(can)    about    214    inches    in    diameter    was 


t;iken,  and  the  edge  at  the  open  end  was 
serrated  by  snipping  out  small  triangular 
pieces  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  a  hole 
%  inch  in  diameter  was  punched  in  the  bot- 
tom. A  small  wooden  piston  was  then  made, 
and  the  rod  or  handle  passed  thru  the  hole 
in  the  bottom  of 
the  canister,  thus 
making  the  cutter 
complete. 

To  use,  lay  a 
comb  flat  on  a  ta- 
ble. Press  the  ser- 
rated end  of  the 
cutter  with  a  screw- 
ing motion  thru  the 
comb;  lift  out  and 
transfer  to  the  con- 
tainer; push  the 
piston  down  and 
eject  the  disc  of 
honey  and  repeat 
until  the  container 
is  full.  Extracted 
honey  from  the  un- 
sealed part  of  the 
comb  is  used  to  till 
up  the  pot  to  th'^ 
desired  weight,  and 
the  lid  pre  ss  e  d 
home.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  during 
the  operation  the 
hand  never  comes 
in  contact  with  the 
honey. 

The    demand     for 
those    packages    of 
chunk      honey      ex- 
ceeded   the    supply, 
and  the  price  received  was  the  same  as  for 
my  first-grade  sections. 

Arch  'd    Fergusson. 
Strachur,    Scotland. 


Pr.  Phillips  calls  attention  in  his  book  to 
the  fact  that  swamp  lands  are  often  particu- 
larly valuable  as  bee  pasturage,  because, 
with  so  much  available  moisture,  their  plant 
growth  is  likely  to  be  more  regular  and  de- 
pendable, less  changeable  from  season  to 
season;  and  he  likewise  pays  tribute  to  the 
less  important  sources  of  nectar,  those  that 
most  of  us  are  so  likely  to  overlook  or  regard 
as  unimportant  because  they  do  not  produce 
surplus.  If  there  were  no  nectar  except 
Avhat  is  secreted  by  the  plants  that  give  us 
surplus,  there  might  be  no  surplus.  It  takes 
hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey  each  year  for 
the  colony  to  support  itself  and  carry  it  thru 
its  life  processes  and  changes;  and  for  this 
purpose  the  bees  visit  a  multitude  of  plants, 
each  of  which  yields  its  little  toward  the 
great  total  required, 
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STRAY  STRAWS 

Dr.  C.  C.  MiUer 


SELDOM,  i  f 
ever,  have 
we  had  such 
an  adverse 
spring.  A  few 
warm  days  in- 
duced  me  to 
bring  my  bees 
out  of  cellar 
March      23,     yet 

up  to  May  1  there  lias  seldom  been  a  day 
for  them  to  fly;  and  I  suspect  they  would 
have  been  better  off  in  cellar  until  now. 


DREAMS     OF     BOYHOOD. 

Oh,    Doctor    Miller! 
If   you   want   a   filler 

To    tickle    your    palate    again 
Like   the   pies  of   mother, 
Some    corn    pone   or    other. 

I  fear  that  you're  longing   in  vain. 

For   the  tastes   of  a  boy, 
"His    grief    and    joy," 

Are    born    of    a    growing    frame, 
And   never  are  known 
When   to   man   he's   grown. 

With    the    same    dietetic    fame. 

With  age  on  you  stealing 

If  you    ate   with   siich   feeling. 

I   would  fear   for   your   comfort    and  lifei; 
That    swift    apoplexy 
Would  surely   catch   you 

And  you'd  depart  this  world  and   its 
strife. 

So  don't  scold  your  wife. 
Or    worry    her    life. 

With   efforts   to   fill   your   vamp 
With  cakes  and  ,iam 
Like    you    used    to    cram 

As    a    boy    in    the    sugar    camp. 

In    your    changed    station. 
Your    daily    ration's 

For    nourishment    not    for    joy ; 
So    eat    at   leisure 
And   dream   of   pleasure 

That  once  was  yours  as   a  boy. 
— Frank  T.   Kelsey,    Moorhead,    Mont. 

Friend  Kelsey,  T  appreciate  your  interest 
in  my  physical  welfare,  and  accept  with 
thanks  your  advice  as  to  eating  with  moder- 
ation, but  when  you  attempt  to  lull  to  rest 
my  longings  for  some  of  the  things  I  ate  as 
a  boy,  on  the  ground  that  "the  tastes  of  a 
boy  are  never  known  when  to  a  man  he 's 
grown, ' '  and  that  now  my  daily  ration  is 
only  for  nourishment  and  not  for  joy,  I  re- 
fuse to  be  lulled. 

In  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It,"  80- 
year-old  Adam  says: 

"  Tho  I  look  old,  yet  T  am  strong  and  lusty : 
For    in   my   youth    I    never   did    apply 
Hot   and   rebellious    liquors    to   my   blood : 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The    means   of    weakness    and    debility; 
Therefore   my    agie   is    as    a   lusty   winter, 
FVosty,    but   kindly." 

Same  here.  Not  only  have  I  eschewed  al- 
coholic drink,  but  that  great  destroyer  of 
taste,   tobacco,   as  well,   as   also   strong   tea 
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and  coffee,  and 
hot  spices. 
These,  and  not 
years,  are  the 
things  that  de- 
stroy the  deli- 
cate edge  of  the 
organs  of  taste; 
and  having 
avoided  them 
for  nearly  87  years  I  now  eat  the  modest  ra- 
tion needed  for  ' '  nourishment ' '  with  the 
same  ".joy"  as  when  a  barefoot  boy,  so 
that  if  Stancy  Pnerden  should  offer  me  some 
of  that  crisp  and  toothsome  preparation  of 
corn  I  have  not  tasted  for  many  a  year,  I 
should  be  very  likely  to  say,  ' '  Yum,  yum ; 
tastes  like   old  times. ' ' 

Let  me  advise  my  young  friends  that  ab- 
stinence and  moderation  in  youth  pay  big 
dividends  in  old  age.  While  I  eat  with  the 
same  relish  as  in  boyhood's  days,  my  enjoy- 
ment of  the  beautiful  in  sights  and  sounds 
is  immensely  greater  than  then,  and  increas- 
es from  year  to  year.  My  dreams  of  the  past 
are  pleasant;  bvit  my  greater  joy  is  in  the 
present  and  in  dreams  of  the  future.  With 
Browning  let  me  say  to  you: 
"Grow  old  along  with  me! 
The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last   of  life,    for   which   the  first  was 
■made ; 
Our   times    are    in    His    hand 
Who  saith,    "  A  whole  I  planned. 
Youth   shows   but   half;    trust    God: 
See   all,   nor  be  afraid!" 

*  «    * 

On  page  271  the  first  illustration  shows 
' '  Colonies  a  and  b  crowded  onto  as  few 
frames  as  possible ' '  prej^aratory  to  unit- 
ing. That's  all  right,  only  I  have  found  it 
well,  in  the  colony  to  be  moved,  to  have  a 
sufficient  space  each  side  of  the  combs,  so 
that  none  of  the  outside  bees  will  be  left 
clinging  to  the  dummy  or  side  of  the  hive. 

*  *   * 

' '  Our  experience  is  that  a  nucleus  will 
travel  safely  many  hundreds  of  miles  with 
a  loss  of  less  than  one  per  cent,  while  bees 
in  cages  without  combs  will  have  a  mortality 
of  from  .3.S  to  50  per  cent,"  page  280.  Yet 
because  of  the  danger  of  disease  it  is  count- 
ed better  to  ship  in  cages,  as  bees  sent  thus 
have  been  combless  long  enough  to  be  safe 
from  disease.  A  question  arises.  Why  not 
ship  nuclei,  and  then  after  they  are  receiv- 
ed make  them  combless  long  enough  to  be 
safe?  Would,  or  would  not,  the  33  or  50 
per  cent  of  bees  saved  pay  for  the  extra  ex- 
pense of  the  nuclei?  [The  plan  would  be  all 
right,  if  the  consignee  would  do  it. — Editor.] 
»   *   * 

"But  can  you  recommend  putting  two 
weak  colonies  together  with  a  newspaper  be- 
tween, in  early  spring?  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  cluster  may  be  so  weak  that  they  will 
not  work  thru  the  paper?"  Thus,  ye  editor, 
page  282.  Yes,  that  is  possible.  I  have  some- 
times punched  a  hole  thru  the  paper  with  a 
lead  pencil,  and  it  seemed  to  work  all  right. 
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Yet  if  left  vvithuut  that,  would  tlicro  be  any 
great  harm,  at  a  time  when  they  are  too  in- 
active to  tear  paper,  for  them  to  be  left 
imprisoned  a  week?  At  tlie  end  of  that  time 
you  would  be  likely  to  look  after  them  any- 
way, and  if  necessary  could  then  make  a 
hole  in  the  paper,  and  feel  quite  sure  against 
their  returning  to  their  old  stand.  [When 
the  hole  is  not  punched  thru,  in  some  caseswe 
have  had  the  bees  die  of  worry.  If  the  two 
lots  of  bees  are  not  too  weak,  they  will  make 

their  own  hole. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

Speaking  of  A.  I.  Root 's  saying,  ' '  There  is 
no  easier,  quicker,  and  safer  way  of  feeding 
bees  that  are  short  of  stores  than  to  give 
them  sealed  stores  of  honey, ' '  .1.  E.  Crane 
says,  page  283:  "This  is  quite  true;  but 
how  are  we  to  proceed  when  we  have  no 
sealed  stores,  as  often  happens  in  spring 
time?"  Well,  in  that  case  we  must  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  the  way  you  offer  answers; 
but  really,  friend  Crane,  do  you  think  being 
caught  without  sealed  stores  "often  happens 
in  spring  time  "  with  the  right  kind  of  bee- 
keeper? Just  between  you  and  me,  I  should 
say  once,  and  never  again.  For  after  being 
caught  once,  ought  it  ever  to  happen  again 
that  he  does  not  provide  the  previous  year 
for  a  stock  of  sealed  combs  for  the  follow- 
ing spring?  Often,  if  not  generally,  these 
sealed  stores  may  be  of  fall,  dark  honey,  in 
which  case  there  is  a  gain  in  having  tnem, 
even  if  not  needed  to  prevent  starvation. 
For  when  the  flow  of  white  honey  comes,  a 
lot  of  empty  space  must  be  filled  in  the 
brood-chamber  before  storing  in  supers  be- 
gins, and,  if  these  extra  combs  supply  this 
need,  it  will  be  really  swapping  fall  honey 
for  white  honey  in  the  supers. 

*  *  » 

G.  A.  Sheppard,  you  are  told,  page  300, 
that  it  would  not  be  well  to  use  drone  foun- 
dation for  sections,  since  "the  worker  foun- 
dation results  in  comb  of  such  superior 
grade  that  this  more  than  offsets  the  appar- 
ent preference  of  the  bees."  There's  an  ad- 
ditional reason.  Bees  prefer  drone-comb 
because  they  want  to  raise  drones,  and  if 
you  should  have  a  super  filled  with  drone 
foundation  you  may  count  on  a  big  lot  of 
space  in  the  super  filled  with  drone-brood. 
To  be  sure,  you  can  prevent  that  by  the  use 
of  an  excluder,  but  that 's  an  extra  expense 
and  trouble,  and  besides,  even  with  an  ex- 
cluder you  will  find  that  the  bees  will  be 
slow  to  finish  up  some  of  the  space  where 
they  expect  the  queen  to  come  up  and  lay 
drone  eggs.  When  using  worker  foundation 
in  sections,  more  than  once,  if  a  section  hap- 
pened not  to  be  entirely  filled  with  founda- 
tion, I  have  found  the  vacancy  filled  with 
drone-comb,  and  not  a  drop  of  honey  in  it, 
the  bees  holding  it  open  for  the  queen  's  use. 

*  *  * 

J.  L.  Byer,  you  seem  to  link  me  up  with  a 
certain  editor  in  insisting  on  empty  cells  as 
a  "winter  nest,"  page  162.  Said  editor  is 
too  conservative  for  me.  So  are  you.  You 
think  "bees  will  get  along  splendidly,  even 


if  combs  are  about  solid  at  tlK>  beginning  of 
the  winter."  I  think  they'll  get  along  all 
right  if  combs  are  entirely  solid  at  the  begin- 
ning, middle,  or  end  of  winter,  provided 
there's  plenty  of  room  to  cluster  under  the 
bottom-bars.  ["Provided  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  the  cluster  under  the  bottom-bars." 
— aye,  there  is  the  rub!  In  most  brood  cham- 
bers that  condition  does  not  exist.  While  it 
may  be  a  matter  of  locality,  solid  combs  of 
stores  would  be  all  right  here  in  November, 
but    before    cold    weather    sets    in    the    bees 

would  have  to  make  a  winter  nest. — Editor.] 

*   *   * 

Stancy  Puerden,  you  say,  page  1.56,  that 
you  put  grain  thru  your  hand-mill  twice,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  more  evenly  ground  prod- 
uct than  to  attempt  to  grind  it  fine  the  first 
time.  I  didn  't  know  that,  but  have  always 
ground  twice  because  it's  too  hard  work  to 
make  it  fine  enough  the  first  time.  Thanks 
for  telling  me  what's  your  name.  Now  tell 
us  whether  there's  some  good  way  to  cook 
cornmeal  mush  without  standing  over  it  stir- 
ring all  the  time.  And  look  here,  Stancy. 
You  don't  want  to  be  called  a  deserter  or  a 
slacker  these  times,  do  you?  Well,  then,  don't 
talk  any  more  about  stepping  out  and  giving 

some  one  else  your  job  in  Gleanings. 
'*  *  * 

As  addenda  to  what  is  said  on  page  302,  let 
me  say  something  of  what  I  have  learned 
from  quite  a  bit  of  experimenting  in  intro- 
ducing virgins.  If  a  virgin  is  picked  out  of 
her  cell  before  maturity,  she  will  be  thrown 
out  of  the  hive,  not  because  a  queen,  but 
because  immature,  just  as  an  immature 
worker  would  be.  When  quite  mature,  and 
until  she  attains  a  certain  age,  she  will  be 
received  kindly  in  any  colony,  even  in  one 
with  a  vigorous  young  laying  queen,  or  one 
with  laying  workers.  No  precaution  is 
necessary  in  introducing;  just  drop  her  on 
the  top-bars  or  let  her  run  in  at  the  entrance. 
But  when  she  ceases  to  be  a  baby,  and  be- 
gins to  put  on  airs  as  a  young  lady  of  royal 
blood,  then  it 's  a  different  story.  She  will 
be  promptly  assassinated  wherever  intro- 
duced, unless  in  a  colony  that  feels  des- 
perately in  need  of  a  queen,  or  one  which 
is  about  to  supersede  its  queen.  I'm  sorry 
I  cannot  say  just  when  the  change  from  a 
baby  to  a  young  lady  occurs.  Possibly  when 
she  is  about  24  hours  old.  In  a  number  of 
cases  I  have  dropped  into  a  hive  with  a  lay- 
ing queen  a  virgin  not  long  after  emergence 
from  her  cell,  found  her  all  right  five  or  10 
hours  later,  but  the  next  day  missing.  But 
if  the  bees  desired  to  supersede  their  queen, 
the  virgin  would  be  retained.  G.  M.  Doolit- 
tle  tells  of  requeening  by  giving  a  young 
virgin  late  in  the  season.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  introduce  a  laying  queen  into  a 
colony  w4th  laying  workers,  but  I  think  a 
virgin  young  enough  might  always  succeed; 
altho  a  colony  of  laying  workers  is  generally 
not  worth  a  queen.  Now  can  some  of  you 
tell  us  at  what  age  the  change  of  a  virgin 
occurs,  when  she  is  no  longer  considered  a 
baby  but  an  aspiring  candidate  for  a  throne? 
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I  HAD  hoped 
to  find  in 
Gleanings  for 
May  full  reports 
of  the  wintering 
of  bees  in  the 
new  style  of 
winter  case  sug- 
gested by  Dr. 
Phillips,      with 

frames  set  on  ends,  but  not  a  word  so  far. 
[In  our  locality  the  "  stand-on-end  colonies" 
wintered  well,  if  not  better  than  those  in 
the  regulation  double-walled  hives.  We  will 
have  a  further  report  next  September. — Edi- 
tor.] 

*  *   * 

In  an  editorial,  page  268  of  Gleanings 
for  May,  the  loss  of  bees  in  consequence  of 
a  large  entrance  is  mentioned.  A  loss  of 
90  per  cent  ought  to  satisfy  the  advocates  of 
large  winter  entrances  that  their  method  is 
not  the  best.  If  we  multiply  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  brood-chamber  by  12,  we  shall  have 
the  size  of  the  ordinary  living  room  we  our- 
selves live  in  during  winter.  Now  let  us 
also  multiply  the  one-inch  entrance  across 
the  end  that  some  beekeepers  advocate, 
and  we  shall  have  an  opening  at  the  end 
one  foot  high  clear  across  the  end  of  our 
room.  "Well,  how  would  you  like  it  with 
the  mercury  30  degrees  below  zero? 


There  has  been  a  greater  loss  of  bees  in 
this  section  in  wintering  than  I  had  thought 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  loss  seems  to  be 
confined  largely  to  inexperienced  beekeepers, 
or  to  shiftless  ones  who  have  given  the  bees 
"little  thought  or  care.  My  own  loss  has 
been  a  little  more  than  usual,  but  not  large. 
Last  week  I  examined  one  yard  that  went 
into  winter  with  120  colonies,  and  I  dis- 
covered a  loss  of  only  four  dead.  I  broke 
up  another  colony,  it  being  weak,  thus  mak- 
ing a  loss  of  five  colonies  or  four  per  cent. 
Most  of  the  others  were  in  good  shape. 
This  shows  that  with  care  bees  can  be  win- 
tered in  the  most  severe  winters,  on  sum- 
mer stands,  here  in  the  North  without  seri- 
ous loss.  In  another  out-yard  where  con- 
siderable honeydew  was  stored  last  year,  and 
the  yard  moved  during  winter,  there  was 
some  dysentery  and  a  loss  of  12  per  cent. 
[There  is  no  question  but  that  the  past 
winter,  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was_  very 
hard  on  bees.  It  may  go  down  in  history 
as  worse  than  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881. 
In  the  western  States  bees  wintered  well. 
—Editor.] 

*   *   * 

That  is  a  decidedly  interesting  article 
by  the  editor  on  "May  Work"  among  the 
bees,  and  especially  in  regard  to  "Equaliz- 
ing Brood,"  pages  274  and  275.  The  il- 
lustrations are  good,  and  so  plain  that  the 
beginner  can  not  fail  to  see  the  point.  How- 
ever, I  find  myself  more  frequently  working 
on  a  little  different  plan  in  trying  to. bring 
up  weak  colonies.     Instead  of  leaving  the 


brood  in  three  or 
more  patches  in 
as  many  combs, 
I  move  the 
brood  to  one  side 
of  the  brood- 
c  h  a  m  b  e  r  and 
confine  it  to  two 
or  three  combs, 
by  using  a  di- 
vision-board or  a  heavy  comb  of  honey.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  that  bees  will  spread  their 
brood  faster  when  allowed  to  put  their  brood 
into  several  combs.  As  soon  as  we  get  two 
combs  well  filled  with  brood,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  spread  them  and  give  a  comb  of 
mature  brood  from  another  hive.  Also, 
sometimes  where  a  colony  is  too  weak  to 
care  for  brood,  I  give  to  it  all  the  bees  that 
adhere  to  the  comb  removed  from  the  strong 
colony,  taking  care  that  the. queen  is  not 
on  the  comb.  More  or  less  of  these  bees 
may  go  back,  but  not  faster  than  the  young 
bees  are  hatched  to  take  their  place.  I  was 
at  first  a  good  deal  exercised  for  fear  the 
bees  that  were  removed  with  a  comb  of 
brood  might  kill  the  queen  of  the  weak  colo- 
ny when  introduced  with  the  brood,  but  I 
have  rarely  had  it  happen. 


On  page  277,  Harry  T.  Huff  tells  us  how 
he  uses  comb  foundation  for  extracted  hon- 
ey, and  he  would  have  us  believe  that  by  his 
superior  method  of  using  the  foundation  he 
can  get  as  much  or  more  than  where  drawn 
combs  are  used.  He  also  says  he  secured 
50  pounds  of  surplus,  while  160  colonies 
with  drawn  combs  gave  only  25  pounds  of 
honey  per  colony.  Had  he  stated  whether 
the  160  colonies  were  equally  strong  in  the 
spring  and  the  locations  equally  good  and 
flowers  equally  abundant,  his  statements 
would  be  more  convincing.  [The  universal 
rule  is  that  drawn  combs  are  far  superior  to 
fuH  sheets  of  foundation. — Editor.] 


Grace  Allen  informs  us  on  page  287  that 
she  picked  the  first  clover  blossoms  March 
.SI.  It  is  May  here  in  Vermont  and  we  are 
yet  looking  forward  to  some  time  in  June 
before  we  shall  enjoy  such  a  pleasure.  I 
have  been  wondering  if  they  have  any  win- 
ter down  there  in  Tennessee.  Her  experience 
with  winter  protection  for  bees  is  interest- 
ing, and  I  am  not  surprised  that  she  found 
all  her  moldy  combs  under  sealed  covers. 
It  is  surprising  that  she  received  no  more 
benefit  from  winter  packing.  I  wonder  if 
the  leaves  were  dry  and  packed  down  firmly. 
Leaves  are  apt  to  be  too  loosely  packed  to 
be  of  much  use,  unless  they  are  pressed  down 
and  made  to  stay  put  by  some  weight. 


T-i  looking  over  "Bees,  Men,  and  Things," 
I  ran  across  our  old  friend,  Eugene  Secor, 
and  I  was  glad  to  hear  from  him.  He  still 
has   ideas    that   are   worth    our    attention. 


.Tune,    1918 
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■HAT  ])()()k 
do  y  o  u 
a  u  p  p  0  »  e 
was  one  of  the 
best  sellers  last 
year?  Indeed, 
I  nni  not  sure 
but  it  was  the 
very  best  seller, 
excepting       the 

Bible.  That  book  was  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin, No.  S39.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  call  it  exactly  a  best  seller,  as 
it  is  free  to  everyone.  Its  sub.iect  is 
Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period 
Cold-Pack  Method.  Now  you  may 
have  heard  stories  of  women  who 
spent  hours  in  the  hot  kitchen  can- 
ning vegetables,  only  to  find  them 
spoiled  and  their  time  wasted  a  few  months 
later.  I  have  taken  pains  to  investigate 
stories  of  that  sort  which  came  to  me,  and 
in  every  case  I  found  that  the  methods  work- 
ed out  by  experts  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture had  not  been  implicitly  followed. 
And  I  have  heard  of  hundreds  of  other  wom- 
en who  successfully  canned  vegetables  suf- 
fieifent  to  supply  their  families  all  winter. 
This  is  the  type  of  remark  I  so  often  hear, 
' '  We  never  lived  so  well  as  we  have  this 
winter  in  spite  of  high  prices,  the  sugar 
shortage,  and  the  necessity  of  conserving  so 
many  foods.  Our  canned  vegetables  made  it 
seem  like  having  a  garden  all  winter,  and 
how  it  did  reduce  the  food  bills."  It  is 
certain  no  commercial  canned  vegetables 
have  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  home  prod- 
uct. 

You  have  all  read  of  the  boys'  and  girls' 
canning  clubs.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  these 
clubs  having  trouble  with  their  product 
spoiling?  Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think 
it  is  the  very  young  people  who  succeed 
best  in  the  cold-pack  canning.  The|v  take 
up  the  work,  realizing  that  they  know  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  they  are  willing  to  implicit- 
ly follow  instructions.  Capable  housekeep- 
ers, who  have  canned  fruit  successfully  for 
years  by  the  old  methods,  are  apt  to  believe 
that  such  care  at  every  step  in  canning  vege- 
tables is  unnecessary,  and  omit  one  part  of 
the  process,  or  shorten  the  period  of  sterili- 
zation. Don 't  do  it.  Under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances your  vegetables  may  keep,  even 
if  you  are  a  little  careless  about  obeying  di- 
rections; but  there  is  just  one  safe  way,  and 
that  is  to  follow  every  step  in  the  process 
from  the  cleaning,  blanching,  cold  dip,  and 
sterilizing  to  the  final  tightening  of  the 
covers  and  inverting  the  can  to  make  sure  it 
holds. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  noticed  an  article, 
which  went  the  rounds  of  the  press  last  win- 
ter, to  the  effect  that  there  was  great  danger 
of  f)oisoning  from  eating  cold-pack  canned 
products,  due  to  a  certain  wicked  bacillus 
with  a  hard  name.  One  of  those  articles 
gave  a  list  of  deaths  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  said  to  be  due  to  that  cause.  The 
dates  at   whicli    tln^se   deaths   occuired   were 
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spread    o  v  e  r    a 
jicriod     of     some 
thirty     years, 
and,  with  two  or 
three  exceptions, 
all    occurred    be- 
fore   the    modern 
one-period,    cold- 
l)ack      method 
was     in     general 
use.     I  could  not   help  wondering  if 
the    origin    of    that    story    was    not 
another    instance    of    German    propa- 
ganda.    Just  to  make  sure  of  killing 
any  such  undesirable  bacillus  in  your 
canned   foods,  turn  out  the  contents 
of  the  can,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  keep 
it  at  the  boiling  point  several   min- 
utes.    It  can  be  cooled  before  using, 
if  it  is  desired  in  a  salad. 

Being  of  an  investigative  turn  of  mind 
and  also  having  great  confidence  in  bulletin 
8.39,  I  tasted  the  contents  of  every  can  of 
vegetables  I  opened  this  winter  before  heat- 
ing them,  and  I  am  still  very  much  alive. 

Begin  your  canning  early  and  thus  make 
sure  of  a  varied  assortment.  Even  if  you 
liave  time  for  only  two  or  three  cans  of 
each  vegetable  as  it  comes,  it  will  be  a  won- 
derful help  to  winter-menu  planning.  Can- 
ning is  a  form  of  food  hoarding  to  which 
Uncle  Sam  gives  his  cordial  approval. 

For  bulletin,  No.  839,  send  to  Division  of 
Publications,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Those  Interesting  Vitamines  Again. 
Do  you  know  to  be  stylish  and  up-to-date, 
I  should  say,  "so  called  vitamines."  Cer- 
tain tiresome  scientific  (  ?)  investigators  seem 
to  have  a  grudge  against  the  word  "vita- 
mines." Why  they  dislike  such  an  inno- 
cent looking,  serviceable  word  I  cannot  see, 
unless  it  is  because  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  christening.  As  the  history  of  ' '  so 
called  vitamines ' '  is  still  in  the  making,  re- 
search along  this  line  being  pursued  by  "a 
number  of  independent  investigators,  I  can 
see  the  editors  have  a  feeling  that  Stancy 
is  "rushing  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 
Calm  yourselves,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  one  thing  about  "so  called  vitamines  " 
that  is  not  culled  from  the  highest  authori- 
ties. But  I  am  going  to  say  this  much:  I 
believe  those  scientific  investigatoi's  are  go- 
ing to  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them 
when  they  try  to  take  that  word  "vita- 
mine"  away  from  the  public.  The  public 
has  adopted  it  joyfully,  various  advertisers 
are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  vita- 
mines are  in  their  products,  and  people 
everywhere  are  asking  food  writers  and 
teachers  to  tell  them  more  about  vitamines. 
It  may  turn  out  like  some  slang  words  which 
we  have  been  obliged  to  incorporate  in  the 
English   language. 

You  may  remember,  in  the  April  number, 
in  the  little  that  I  wrote  about  vitamines 
I  said  there  were  two  well  recognized  types, 
and  some  believed  there  were  even  more. 
As  one  of  these  types  is   soluble   in   certain 
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fats  and  the  other  is  soluble  in  water,  one 
prominent  investigator  proposes  that  until 
chemically  identified  they  be  known  as  ' '  fat 
soluble  A"  and  "water  soluble  B. "  "Fat 
soluble  A "  is  found  in  the  fats  of  milk, 
eggs,  certain  animal  organs,  cod-liver  oil, 
the  leaves  of  certain  plants  such  as  cabbage 
and  alfalfa  and  probably  others,  and  in  mil- 
let, hemp  and  flax  seeds  and  wheat  embryo 
and  corn  embryo.  ' '  Water  soluble  B "  is 
much  more  widely  distributed.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  it  is  in  practically  all  foods. 
That  should  be  amended  to  say  ' '  in  nearly 
all  foods  in  the  natural  state. ' '  Polished 
rice,  fine  white  flour,  refined  sugar,  and  corn 
syrup  are  totally  lacking  in  "water  soluble 
B, "  and  it  is  weakened  and  destroyed  in 
many  other  foods  by  faulty  methods  of  pre- 
paration. 

Now  of  course  it  is  "  water  soluble  B ' ' 
which  is  in  honey,  altho  between  you  and 
me  and  the  rest  of  the  Gleanings  family,  I 
should  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  in  the  course 
of  time  some  other  very  interesting  things 
are  found  out  about  honey.  Personally  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  natural  foods,  served 
just  as  nature  gave  them  to  us,  altho  I  do 
publish  some  recipes  which  might  lead  one 
to   believe   otherwise. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  "water  soluble 
B, "  because  it  is  more  common,  is  less  im- 
portant than  "fat  soluble  A."  Sherman 
in  his  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Nutrition,  just 
published  in  March,  says:  "Both  'fat  solu- 
ble A '  and  '  water  soluble  B '  are  held  to 
be  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  health 
as  well  as  growth.  The  '  fat  soluble  A '  ap- 
pears to  be  dispensable,  when  maintenance 
alone  is  involved,  for  a  somewhat  longer  per- 
iod than  is  '  water  soluble  B, '  which  ac- 
counts for  the  polyneuritic  symptoms  in 
birds  kept  on  a  polished  rice  diet  and  the 
cure  of  these  symptoms  by  the  extracts  of 
foods  rich  in  'water  soluble  B. '  " 

Milk  and  egg  yolk  are  unique  in  being  rich 
in  both  "fat  soluble  A"  and  "water  solu- 
ble  B." 

Wheat    Versus    Other    Grains. 

The  Food  Administration  is  still  empha- 
sizing the  great  need  of  wheat  saving,  and 
you  know  the  best  way  to  save  wheat  is  not 
to  use  it.  Mothers  sometimes  say  to  me, 
' '  I  would  not  dare  to  deprive  my  family  of 
wheat  to  the  extent  that  we  are  asked  to  do. 
My  children  need  nutritious  food."  Cer- 
tainly they  do,  and  it  is  your  first  duty  to 
see  that  your  children  have  plenty  of  good 
food.  But  dietitians  who  have  studied  the 
matter  thoroly  tell  us  over  and  over 
again  that  wheat  possesses  no  nutritive  qual- 
ities for  man  or  beast,  superior  to  those  of 
oats,  corn,  rice,  or  barley.  Wheat  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  delicious  of  the  grains, 
the  one  which  we  can  eat  longer  than  any 
other  without  tiring  of  it,  the  one  wdiich 
makes  the  finest,  lightest  bread,  and  the 
bread  which  has  the  best  keeping  qualities. 

Our  Pilgrim  Fathers  managed  to  live  years 
at  a  time  without  wheat,  and  they  were  no 


weaklings.  Our  southern  States  had  to  get 
along  without  wheat  for  over  two  years 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  Southerners 
have  always  used  a  great  amount  of  corn- 
meal,  altho  they  live  in  a  warmer  climate 
and  cornmeal  is  popularly  supposed  to  be 
heating. 

In  making  bread  with  a  large  proportion 
of  wheat  substitutes  this  warm  weather,  if 
you  use  the  long  process,  you  may  find  it 
necessary  to  add  a  very  little  soda  to  the 
flour  when  mixing  it  into  the  solid  loaf,  one 
teaspoon  of  soda  to  a  baking  of  four  loaves 
of  bread.  We  must  admit  that  the  present 
generation,  with  all  its  domestic  science, 
cannot  excel  our  mothers  in  bread  making, 
and  several  of  the  older  ladies  have  told  me 
that  they  always  add  a  little  soda  when  mak- 
ing bread  with  the  heavier  flours  in  warm 
weather. 

Notice  that  this  month  I  am  giving  two 
kinds  of  quick  bread,  a  cake,  biscuits,  and 
mulfins,  all  entirely  wheatless,  and  I  can 
heartily  recommend  all  of  them.  The  breads 
are  very  good  cold  and  help  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  wheatless  sandwiches  for  picnics. 
They  are  particularly  good  with  a  cottage- 
cheese    filling. 

Please  try  the  rice-flour  sponge  cake.  It 
is  quite  as  light,  soft  and  delicate  as  a 
sponge  cake  made  of  wheat  flour,  and  it 
keeps  well,  if  you  hide  it. 

The  editor,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  has  a 
way  of  camouflaging  my  recipes  by  scatter- 
ing them  all  through  the  advertising.  I  hope 
my  friends  will  not  give  up  the  recipe  hunt 
until  they  come  to  the  line,  ' '  all  measure- 
ments level. ' ' 

May  I  take  this  opi)ortunity  to  once  more 
thank  the  readers  who  write  such  delightful 
and  appreciative  letters.  If  I  am  unpardon- 
ably  slow  in  answering  them,  it  is  not  be- 
cause I  do  not  love  to  hear  from  you  but  be- 
cause I  am  a  very  busy  woman. 

RICE    FLOUR    SPONGE    CAKE. 

4  eggs  %    cup   flour 

1  cup    sugar  2   tablespoons  lemon  juice 

Vs    teaspoon    salt 

Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs, 
beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and  light  colored, 
sift  in  the  sugar,  add  the  lemon  juice  and 
beat  until  smooth.  Add  the  salt  to  the  egg 
whites,  beat  with  a  wiie  whisk  until  stiff 
and  dry,  and  fold  into  the  first  mixture,  and 
last  of  all  sift  in  the  flour  a  little  at  a  time, 
folding  it  in  lightly.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven 
about  45  minutes. 

RICE     AND     BARLEY     RAISIN     BREAD. 

2  eggs  1   cup   ricei  flour 

1    cup   sweet    milk  2    cups    barley    flour 

3  tablespoons  tilKiitcn-     1    teaspoon    salt 

ing.  7    teaspoons   baking   po'W- 

3    tablespoons     honey  der 

1    cup   raisins 

Beat  the  eggs  in  the  mixing  bowl,  add  the 
honey,  the  melted  shortening,  and  the  milk. 
Stir  in  the  flour  in  which  the  salt  and  baking 
})owder  have  been  sifted,  and  then  the  rais- 
ins. Put  in  an  oiled  loaf  pan.  let  rise  15 
(Continued  on  Advertising  Pages.) 
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THERE'S  one 
thing  s  i  d  e  - 
line  beekeep- 
ers must  remem- 
b  e  r  ,  especially 
those  in  cities, 
keeping  a  few 
hives  in  their 
backyards.  I  t 
doesn  't    pay     to 

get  discouraged  because  their  bees  don 't 
produce  as  much  per  colony  as  some  that 
are  reported  in  the  journals.  Locality  is  a 
big,  big  factor  in  beekeeping,  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  actually  the  most 
important.  You  may  be  as  proficient  as 
study  and  intelligent  application  will  make 
you,  but  if  your  bees  can  't  reach  any  good 
pasturage,  they  can  not  pile  up  the  honey 
like  those  that,  with  perhaps  not  nearly  so 
much  attention,  have  a  wealth  of  nectar- 
bearing  bloom  around  them.  When  a  man 
who  is  keeping  bees  commercially  decides 
his  location  is  not  good  enough,  he  may  move 
his  bees  and  completely  change  the  results 
of  his  labor.  But  the  side-liner  is  not  likely 
to  do  that  (tho  we've  moved  part  of  ours 
this  year) ;  his  bees  are  like  his  chickens 
and  his  strawberry  patch  and  his  garden,  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  part  of  his  home 
yard.  So  he  may  have  to  be  content  with 
an  average  of  40  or  50  pounds,  while  his 
country  friends  tell  him  of  their  100-pound 
average;  and  he  reads  of  hives  that  give, 
under  exceptional  conditions,  300  or  400 
pounds.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a  spot  where 
there  is  not  enough  nectar  to  pay  to  have 
two  or  three  hives  of  bees  to  help  supply 
the  family  needs  and  to  add  intensely  to  the 
delights  of  the  owner. 

«  »  ♦ 

I  don 't  like  being  the  exception  that 
proves  the  rule,  page  268,  May.  I  'd  so  much 
rather  be  one  of  the  straight  irrefutable 
proofs.  But  now  that  the  season  is  nicely 
started,  the  case  of  packed  hives  vs.  un- 
packed doesn 't  look  a  bit  brighter  for  the 
packed.  One  of  the  four  colonies  in  the 
quadruple  packing  case  perished  (any 
amount  of  packing  won  't  save  a  colony  that 
loses  its  queen);  another,  when  the  packing 
was  removed  the  last  week  in  April,  was 
scarcely  more  than  a  nucleus;  another  is 
fair;  while  the  fourth  is  one  of  the  best 
five  colonies  in  the  yard — the  other  four, 
including  the  very  best  one  of  all,  having 
gone  thru  the  winter  with  no  protection 
other  than  supers  of  leaves  and  contracted 
entrances.  When  putting  these  colonies  in 
the  packing  case  in  the  fall,  we  were  at  some 
pains  to  take  four  good  ones. 

The  two  that  were  packed  in  big  single 
cases  came  out  among  the  weakest  in  the 
yard  this  spring;  in  fact,  only  No.  2  in  the 
quadruple  case  and  one  unpacked  colony 
were  so  backward.  These  two,  however,  in 
the  single  cases,  were  not  particularly  strong 
when  packed,  being  among  the  1917  increase 
built  up  from  nuclei.  Oti  the  other  hand, 
the  other  colonies  of  the  1917  increase,  built 
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up  side  by  side 
with  these  two, 
under  exactly 
similar  c  o  n  d  i  - 
tions  and  man- 
agement, a  n  (1 
wintered  with- 
out any  protec- 
t  i  o  n  whatever, 
came  out  better. 
Of  course  I  am  not  so  silly  as  to  attribute 
this  to  the  lack  of  packing,  tho  had  the  dif- 
ference been  on  the  other  side,  I  would 
doubtless  have  given  the  packing  the  credit. 
[Until  full  details  of  packing,  entrances, 
wind  protection,  stores,  strength  of  colony, 
age  of  queens  and  other  essentials  are  given 
we  do  not  think  that  conclusions  should  be 
drawn,  especially  not  in  so  small  an  apiary. 
We  suggest  a  more  complete  trial  next  vear. 

—Editor.] 

«  «  « 

This  has  been  an  absurd  sort  of  season 
here,  so  far,  an  early  spring  that  was  also 
late.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  men  who 
are  very  courtly  until  they  have  won  their 
brides,  and  then,  after  the  wedding,  become 
cold  and  neglectful.  That  is  how  this 
spring  has  treated  its  blossoms.  Most  friend- 
ly and  smiling  and  inviting  thruout  March, 
the  spring  turned  a  cold  shoulder  when 
black  locust  had  come  with  its  fragrance 
and  white  clover  with  its  beauty,  and  most 
of  April  was  chill  and  drear  and  disappoint- 
ing. Even  the  night  of  May  Day,  while  we 
drove  to  the  country  with  a  few  recently 
purchased  bees,  we  were  be-coated  and  be- 
rugged  as  tho  it  were  winter,  and  that  night 
there  was  a  heavy  frost.  Frost  in  Tennes- 
see on  May  Day!  And  that,  after  clover 
blossoms  on  Easter  Sunday,  the  last  day  of 
March!  Badly  mixed,  indeed,  and  not  a  bit 
ideal  for  bees  or  beekeepers — or  farmers. 
One  Nashville  man  had  a  small  field  of  tur- 
nips in  full  bloom  for  seed,  for  which  he  had 
already  received  an  offer  of  $1,200.00,  when 
the  frost  came  and  killed  it  all.  But  pros- 
pects are  good  now,  and  there  is  a  wealth 
of  white  clover  in  bloom. 
«  *  » 

There's  been  conside'-ible  earlv  swarming, 
or  efforts  iti  that  direction.  One  side-liner 
with  only  four  hives  lost  two  swarms  before 
Apr.  25.  Locust  and  clover  both  coming  un- 
usually early  must  have  excited  the  bees. 
Colonies  with  plenty  of  room,  the  double 
brood-chambers  being  by  no  means  crowded, 
started  queen-cells  before  anyone  suspected 
them.  I  wish  swarming  were  orthodox, 
anyway.  Artificial  increase,  however  you 
make  it,  is  a  cold  business-like  proposition, 
while  a  swarm  in  the  air  is  a  thing  of  thrill 
and  romance.  But  please  don 't  think,  be- 
cause of  the  last  stanza  of  this  month's 
verse,  that  I  customarily  let  mine  go  off! 
Customarily  I  don't  have  any;  and  never 
lost  but  one,  a  little  ' '  tee-ninetsy  ' '  that  de- 
serted one  August,  the  day  after  being 
hived  in  a  shallow  super  and  left  out  in  the 
hot  sun.     We  all  admired  their  spirit  in  go- 
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iiig.  But  this  spring,  when  I  found  sealed 
cells  in  one  colony  fwith  plenty  of  room) 
one  day  in  late  April,  I  believe  I  was  secret- 
ly and  foolishly  piCaoeu.  I  would  have  pre- 
vented it  if  I  had  discovered  it  sooner,  but 
as  I  had  not  discovered  it  sooner,  "let  'er 
swarm ' '  I  wrote  in  my  record  book  with 
glee.  And  she  swarmed.  It  was  the  third 
day  of  May  when  they  came  out,  "aquiver, 
ecstatic  and  singing. ' '  Probably  it  isn  't 
good  taste  to  quote  one 's  own  lines,  but 
you  see  that's  just  how  they  did  come, 
"aquiver,  ecstatic  and  singing."  I  sym- 
pathized with  the  mood,  feeling  that  way 
myself.  But  we  've  no  right  to  indulge  our 
side-line  taste  for  swarms. 

The  hive  that   does  not  swarm  at  all, 

Tho  you  may  think  it  funny, 
Will  beat  the  swarmer,  plus  the  sivarrn, 

In  gathering  the  honey. 

Anyway  that's  the  general  belief. 


Huge    swarm    of    Texas    side-liner,    L.    A.    Cameron, 
Bloomington,     Tex. 


"How  many  bees  did  your  father  lose?" 
I  asked  a  freckled  smiling  boy  one  day. 
He  left  the  backyard  camp-fire  to  come  to 
the  fence  and  talk.  "Oh,  he  lost  a  lot!  "  he 
answered  tragically.  There  were  only  eight 
colonies  in  the  yard  at  the  time,  so  I  in- 
quired sympathetically  how  many  there  w^ere 
last  fall.  "Ten,"  was  the  answer.  "Oh, 
well,"  I  exclaimed,  relieved,  "he  didn't 
lose  so  very  many  after  all."  "Hm!" 
ejaculated  that  small  boy,  with  the  scorn 
the  knowing  ones  often  show  for  the  unin- 
formed, "there's  10,000  bees  in  every  one! 
Aint  that  a  lot?"     I  admitted  it  was. 

*  *  * 

I  've  never  been  an  inspector  like  Mr. 
Crane,  but  this  spring  I  have  examined  hives 
in  two  ' '  let-alone ' '  apiaries,  wdiile  Mr.  Al- 
len had  the  same  experience  in  a  third.  We 
did  not  enjoy  it  a  bit.  Moreover,  I  scorn 
liome-made  hives.  These  had  no  bee-escape 
at  the  top,  and  an  embarrassing  quantity  of 
bur-comb.  Many  good  combs  were  unwired. 
and  joggled  nicely  to  piece's  when  moved 
over  fairly  good  roads  ;for  we  bought  some 
o^  them  in  spite  of  everything,  took  tliem 
with  all  their  faults,  and  love  them  still — 
the  bees,  that  is,  not  the  home-made  hives 
and   the  bur-comb   and   the   drone-comb   and 

the   broken   comb.  ' 

*  *   * 

On  page  281,  May  Gleanings,  is  an  extract 
quoted  from  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  attributed  to 
Good  Housekeeping,  March,  page  4-i.  Ac- 
cording to  this  quotation.  Dr.  Wiley  says, 
"When  I  went  into  the  stores  and  asked  for 
'  corn  syrup '  I  was  uniformly  handed  a  can 
of  'karo.'  I  sought  in  vain  for  the  term 
'corn  syrup'  on  the  label."  But  it's  on  the 
labels  of  the  Karo  I  get.  Dr.  Wiley.  Eight 
across  the  top  runs  the  legend,  ' '  A  table 
delicacy  prepared  from  corn  syrup  of  the 
highest  grade,  granulated  sugar  syrup,  and 
vanilla  flavoring. "  Is  there  a  mistake  some- 
where? As  it  evidently  contains  granulated 
sugar,  it  may  not  be  the  complete  substitute 
for  cane  sugar  that  many  people'  have 
thought. 


THE  SWARM. 

If   Swinburne,   the   melody-maker, 

Or    Keats    with    his    passion    for    beauty, 
Or    Wordsworth   the   chanter   to   duty, 
Or    Herrick    or    Shelly    were    here. 
Where    the    air    is    alive    M'ith    strange    humming 
And  filled  with  a  going  and  coming, 
Tha  Queen   of  my  bees,   the   Forsaker, 
Fbrever  would  sing  in  your  ear ! 

LTncounted,   her  people  come  winging, 

This    hour   that   the    high   sun    is   warming, 
This   hour   of   their   annaal   swarming, 

This    exodus    hour    of    their    year; 
And  above  the  hive  h&me  they  are  leaving 
A   great  web   of   wings   they    are   weaving, 
As,    circling    and    sailing    and    singing, 

They   float   and  they  plunge  and  they  veer. 

Their  wings  are  a  gleam  and  a  glimmer 
In    sunlight    of-  magical    Maytime, 
Till    a    flame    that    is    brightei'    than    daytime 

Seems    fla.shing    its    radiance    near; 
Such    rythmical    meeting    and    parting! 
Such    gav    and   bewildering    darting 
Athwart    all    the    sijvery    shimmer! 

Such    brave    and    adventurous    cheer! 

Like   suu'motes   they   hover   suspended, 
Aquiver,    ecstatic    and   singing ;    ■ 
Then    slowly    go    swaying    and    swinging 

To   a   restful   old   cherry   tree   near, 
■  Till   there   on   the   tree   hangs    the   wonder! 
Draw   close   and  fold  over   and   undei- — 
The    song   and   the   shimmer    are   ended 
And   only    the   silence    I   hear. 

O   Queen,   with  your  people  around  you, 
Tlie   pulse   at   the  heart  of   the   cluster, 
How  old   are   the   instincts  that  muster 
Such    cohorts    out,    year    after   year  ? 
Is  the  swarm   of  your   will  and   volition. 
Or    because    of    an    ancient    tradition  ? 
What    honor    code   was    it    that   bound    you 
To    venture    forth    thus    without    fear.' 

It   may  be  a   dumb  hidden   yearning. 
Some  urge  of   which   you   are  partaker. 
That   makes  you,    O    Queen,    a   forsaker 

Of    the    fragrant    hive,    dusky    and    dear. 

You   have   left  the  o'.d   home   in   the   keeping 

Of   princesses    quietly    sleeping, 

While   you,    when   your  scouts   come   returning, 

Must    journey    o'er    woodland    and    mere. 

For  the  swarm  will  arouse  from  its  resting, ■'■• 
Take  wing  and  fly  off  .without  sorrow' 
Straight  into  its  dream  of  the  morrow. 

Till   the   far   cliosen  "place   shall   appear; 
And  there,  "of  the  deeps  of  its  passion. 
New   cycles,  of   hqite  .will    it   fa.shion, 
For  such  is  the  goatl  <fj  its  questiijg 

In  the.' inVstrtnil  spring  of  •  "the' year. 

.       .>',>V  w.'!      ■:i«i     -•■:.l  .    .  -      :      : 
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In  Northern  California—^^  *"  ^,.^,!'  «  ^ 

con  uitions 
were  not  particularly  favorable  during 
April.  A  little  more  rain  and  fewer  strong 
winds  would  have  pleased  the  beekeepers 
far  more.  In  some  of  our  districts  bees  are 
short  of  stores  and  no  increase  has  been 
possible,  but  in  others  a  20  to  30  per  cent 
increase  is  materializing.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  a  late  April  rain,  the  blooming  period  of 
spring  plants  will  be  below  normal,  and  no 
]Sray  increase  is  anticipated  before  the  first 
alfalfa  extraction  the  latter  part'  of  June. 
Tulare  County  beekeepers  are  securing  a 
good  crop  from  orange. 

The  disease  situation  has  taken  a  turn  for 
the  worse.  Several  localities  thruout  north- 
ern California  have  had  outbreaks  of  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  Not  a  few  apiaries  and  lo- 
calities that  heretofore  have  had  clear  rec- 
ords, are  now  being  visited  by  Bacillus 
larva*.  Eurojiean  foul  brood  is  continuing 
to  enlarge  its  area  of  infection,  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State  (and  notably 
Merced  County)  being  as  yet  unaffected  ter- 
ritory. Merced  County  should  begin  at  once 
to  introduce  resistant  Italian  stock  since  it 
is  estimated  that  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
bees  in  that  county  are  blacks.  The  matter 
of  differentiating  the  brood  diseases  con- 
tinues as  baffling  as  ever,  especially  in  their 
earlier  stages  of  development.  Many  ex- 
perienced beemen,  who  have  handled  both 
diseases  for  several  years,  are  very  much 
puzzled  at  times  as  to  which  course  to  pur- 
sue. Some  beekeepers  are  no  longer  surpris- 
ed, upon  examining  a  comb  infected  with 
European,  to  detect  American  on  the  next 
comb  examined. 

The  progress  of  the  California  Honey 
Producers'  Co-operative  Exhange  is  most 
satisfactory.  The  promotion  committee  re- 
ports that  membership  in  the  exchanges  is 
increasing  rapidly.  Exchange  Organizer 
Massey  has  placed  six  field  organizers  in 
various  districts  and  expects  to  place  two 
more  very  shortly.  In  five  districts  we  have 
already  50  per  cent  of  the  colonies  signed 
up,  and  in  three  of  these  the  output  totals 
more  than  75  per  cent.  The  Central  Valley 
Honey  Producers'  Exchange  is  now  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  before  July  1,  it  is 
expected  that  seven  more  locals  will  have 
been  organized.  At  that  date  the  machinery 
of  the  California  Honey  Producers'  Co-oper- 
ative Exchange  will  be  put  into  motion. 
This  central  body  will  market  the  honey  of, 
and  purchase  the  supplies  for,  the  various 
local  exchanges.  The  necessity  for  a  cen- 
tral body  to  market  the  bee  products  of  the 
locals  is  very  apparent.  It  may  be  mention- 
ed that  honey  buyers  two  weeks  ago  offered 
producers  in  a  certain  district  16  cents  per 
pound,  whereas  in  another  district  at  the 
same  time  a  price  of  15  cents  was  offered. 
In  still  another  district  only  a  few  days  ago 


producers  were  offered  a  fraction  over  17 
cents  i)er  pound  for  this  season 's  crop. 
The  quality  of  the  honey  produced  in  the 
three  above  mentioned  districts  is  the  same. 
It  might  also  be  cited  what  is  now  (March) 
taking  place  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 
New  Zealand  has  a  powerful  co-operative 
honey  producers '  association  and  it  is  se- 
curing for  its  members  prices  ranging  from 
14  to  19  cents  per  pound.  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  without  such  an  organization,  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers,  for  her  bee- 
keepers cannot  get  more  than  8  to  10  cents 
per  pound  for  their  honey.  California  bee- 
keepers are  fast  realizing  the  fact  that  they, 
as  individuals,  are  unable  to  inform  them- 
selves properly  on  the  honey  market,  but 
that  collectively  it  is  not  only  possible  for 
them  to  secure  the  market  price  at  time  of 
sale,  but  also  that  they  will  know  at  what 
time  it  will  be  advantageous  to  sell.  They 
■\ill  likewise  know  that  each  one  of  them 
will  receive  the  same  price  for  any  uniform 
grade  of  honey. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Monthly  Crop 
Report  we  find  some  rather  startling  figures 
pertaining  to  beekeeping.  There  are  496 
apiarists  in  California,  which  number  rep- 
resents 2.3  per  cent  of  all  of  the  apiarists 
in  the  United  States,  the  total  number  in  the 
United  States  being  2,145.  These  figures 
were  coiupiled  from  the  last  U.  S.  Census, 
and  the  Monthly  Crop  Report  believes  that 
these  figures  since  1910  would  be  increased 
by  10  per  cent.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology 
contends  that  there  are  now  some  800,000 
beekeepers  in  the  United  States,  instead  of 
only  about  2. .359  apiarists,  as  th"  above  men- 
tioned publication  would  indicate.  The 
difference,  however,  lies  probably  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  "Apiarists"  and  "Beekeep- 
ers." An  apiarist,  according  to  the  U.^S. 
Census,  is  probably  one  who  gains  his  living 
solely  from  beekeeping.  However,  a  com- 
parative study  of  these  figures  is  interest- 
ing. Next  to  California  are  New  York  and 
Texas,  with  231  and  180  apiarists  respective- 
ly, and  their  total  still  gives  California  a 
surplus  of  105  apiarists.  Ohio,  for  instance, 
has  but  42.  California  has  always  had  the 
reputation. of  having  many  large  honey  pro- 
ducers, and  the  above  figures  as  published 
in  the  Monthlv  Crop  Report  would  bear  out 
this   fact.         '  M.    C.   Richter. 

Modesto,  Calif. 


In  Southern  California — ^^  ^^/  ^^  ^ 

can  learn 
now.  May  4,  the  orange  honey  crop  will  vary 
from  20  pounds,  on  some  apiaries  that  were 
very  weak  and  late  in  getting  in  condition 
to  gather  honey,  to  40,  50,  and  possibly  some 
as  high  as  75  pounds  per  colony  from  the 
best  apiaries.  Most  beekeepers  and  orange- 
growers  say  they  never  saw  so  plentiful  a 
blooin  as  this  year.    And  what  is  still  better 
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for  the  beekeeper  is  the  fact  that  the  blos- 
soms are  full  of  nectar.  Such  an  abundant 
secretion  has  hardly  been  known  before. 
When  I  say  that  many  orchardists,  who 
work  in  the  groves,  wash  the  nectar  from 
their  horses  and  harness  every  night,  one 
can  get  some  idea  of  what  a  quantity  of 
nectar  there  is  in  the  flowers  in  one  of  our 
banner  years.  One  can  take  a  blossom  just 
opening  and  jar  a  drop  of  the  precious 
sweet  onto  his  hand.  In  that  local  district 
where  so  many  thousands  of  colonies  are 
located  near  together,  all  are  getting  good 
results.  Some  orange-growers,  whose  or- 
chards are  only  a  half  mile  from  several 
hundred  colonies,  remark  on  seeing  few 
bees  on  their  orange  trees.  Where  there  is 
more  nectar  in  one  blossom  than  a  bee  can 
carry^ — and  Dr.  Phillips  says  that  each  bee 
carries  but  four  loads  a  day — with  the 
trees  one  mass  of  bloom  (there  must  be  tens 
of  thousands  of  blossoms  on  a  tree  20  feet 
high  and  15  feet  across),  you  have  a  faint 
conception  of  the  chance  the  bees  have  to 
get  to  all  the  flowers.  So  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  southern  California  orange  dis- 
trict can  be  overstocked  during  a  good  honey 
flow  has  been  answered  this  season  in  the 
negative. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  days 
of  dry  north  wind,  the  weather  in  these 
parts  has  been  almost  ideal  for  the  secretion 
of  nectar  during  the  orange  flow.  Many 
years  we  have  foggy,  cool  weather  so  much 
of  the  time  that  the  bees  are  not  able  to 
work,  but  this  year  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. Unfortunately,  some  beekeepers  con- 
sider that  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  crop 
has  been  lost  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of 
bees,  disease,  and  slowness  of  colonies  in 
getting  ready  to  gather  honey. 

Navel  oranges  are  the  first  to  blossom, 
and  are  now  pretty  well  past.  Sweets,  St. 
Michaels,  Valencias,  and  Seedlings  follow 
in  order,  overlapping  each  other  in  bloom- 
ing period;  and  one  who  has  all  of  these 
varieties  on  his  range  is  very  fortunate  in- 
deed. The  orange  bloom  will  last  in  most 
sections  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State 
until  May  15  or  20. 

It  is  reported  that  buyers  are  offering  20 
cents  per  pound  for  white  extracted  orange 
honey,  with  but  few  producers  ready  to  con- 
tract. So  many  sold  their  honey  last  year  at 
prices  so  far  below  what  others  got,  that 
very  few  are  willing  to  contract  at  any 
price.  They  prefer  to  wait  until  the  crop  is 
made  before  selling. 

Weather  conditions  here  are  not  good  for 
the  later  crops  of  honey  so  far  as  moisture 
is  concerned.  The  ground  is  dry  and  rain 
is  needed  very  badly.  Even  tho  we  had  co- 
pious rains  for  a  month  during  the  latter 
part  of  February  and  the  first  of  March, 
since  that  time  it  has  continued  dry  and 
prospects  are  not  goo(?   for  any  more  rain. 


It  is  very  seldom  that  we  get  enough  rain 
to  be  of  any  benefit  after  May  1.  In  some 
sections  where  the  rainfall  has  been  over 
15  inches,  and  where  the  character  of  the 
soil  is  such  as  to  hold  moisture  well,  bee- 
keepers will  likely  get  fair  crops  of  sage  and 
buckwheat  honey.  But  in  much  of  the  hon- 
ey-producing territory  that  depends  on  the 
rainfall  for  a  crop,  the  prospects  are  not 
good  for  much  of  a  yield.  Mild  weather, 
such  as  we  had  last  year  until  the  liot  wave 
ii.  June,  will  givo  a  much  better  chaueo  for 
honey  than  very   warm  weather. 

Many  beekeepers  of  this  section  are  of  the' 
opiiiion  that  the  heat  wave  of  last  summer 
so  injured  the  queens  that  they  have  not 
had  the  usual  vitality  to  properly  build  up 
a  colony  for  the  early  spring  flow,  especial- 
ly for  the  orange, flow.  In  my  own  yards, 
while  I  find  many  colonies  that  have  built 
up  well,  they  are  now,  just  at  the  height  of 
th'_'  orange  season,  preparing  to  supersede 
the  old  queens.  Many  of  these  queens  ap- 
pear to  be  in  excellent  condition — large, 
plump,  active,  and  with  good  frames  of 
compact  brood.  To  all  appearances,  these 
conditions  would  indicate  a  queen  in  her 
prime.  But  the  bees  seem  to  realize  that 
all  is  not  well  with  her,  as  in  manyi  cases 
we  find  from  two  to  six  fine  queen-cells 
ready  to  hatch.  Sometimes  vv^e  find  one  that 
has  hatched,  and  the  old  queen  still  laying. 
In  some  cases  a  swarm  goes  out  with  the 
virgin,  while  the  old  queen  is  still  laying  in 
the  hive.  Sometimes  this  swarm  will  go 
back;  but,  if  we  happen  to  hive  them,  they 
are  a  week  or  so  gettinsr  a  laying  queen,  in 
which  case  the  hive  is  filled  with  honey  and 
the  queen  is  forced  into  the  super  to  lay. 
Conditions  this  year  are  in  many  ways  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  I  have  ever  experienc- 
ed. The  bees  in  some  apiaries  seem  to  be 
determined  to  swarm,  no  matter  how  much 
honey  is  coming  in  or  how  much  room  they 
have;  while  others  swarm  but  very  little. 

Some  apiarists  moved  several  hundred 
colonies  from  the  back  country,  as  we  call 
it,  in  the  sage  and  wild  buckwheat  range  of 
the  eastern  part  of  Eiverside  County,  to  the 
oranges  of  Riverside.  One  of  these  on  visit- 
ing his  home  ranges  found  honey  almost 
ready  to  extract,  while  the  bees  in  the 
orange  district  were  doing  nothing.  The 
manzanita,  which  begins  to  bloom  in  Febru- 
ary and  in  ordinary  years  when  the  weather 
conditions  are  too  cold  for  bees  to  gather 
honey,  this  year  came  when  the  weather  was 
almost  like  sumnie'-.  With  plenty  of  nectar 
in  the  blossoms,  the  bees  in  many  cases 
filled  their  hives  full  in  February  and 
March. 

Reports  from  the  great  alfalfa  regions  of 
Imperial  and  Riverside  Counties  indicate 
that  the  crops  will  be  satisfactory,  and 
prices  are  sure  to  be  good. 

L.  L.  Andrews. 
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o  nothing   Ictt   but   'seed'' 

for  foul  brood.  The  mortality  among  the 
bees  has  continued  up  to  the  present  (May 
8)  and  indications  are  that,  unless  bees  are 
carefully  watched,  there  will  be  a  heavy 
loss  of  bees  and  brood  from  starvation  dur- 
ing May  and  June.  There  is  no  excuse  now 
for  not  feeding  sugar  syrup.  When  there  is 
beginning  to  be  a  shortage  of  food,  feed  at 
once. 

Many  Michigan  beekeepers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  that  P.  W.  Erbaugh,  a  for- 
mer deputy  inspector  and  later  a  special 
agent  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Entomolo- 
gy, enlisted  in  the  Marines  in  February  and 
is  now  stationed  at  Paris  Island,  S.  C. 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy  up  the  remnants 
of  the  apiaries  which  have  been  wintered 
outside  without  protection.  Many  such  bee- 
keepers have  made  up  their  minds  that  bee- 
keeping does  not  pay.  Get  those  few  re- 
maining colonies  into  your  apiary  and  make 
them  producers. 

Before  long  we  shall  be  able  to  class 
Michigan  among  the  states  which  produce 
some  alfalfa  honey.  A  strain  of  seed-bearing 
and  nectar-producing  alfalfa  is  being  devel- 
opel  in  this  State.  I  cannot  say  anything 
further  without  giving  away  a  secret,  but 
the  facts  are  as  above  stated,  and  we  may 
look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time 
when  alfalfa  will  be  an  asset  to  the  bee- 
keeper. 

Inspectors  are  finding  that  the  winter  loss 
among  the  beekeepers  that  are  not  special- 
ists runs  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  The  names 
of  hundreds  of  beekeepers  will  be  removed 
from  our  list  as  a  result  of  the  past  winter. 
But  the  tendency  is  very  strongly  towards 
the  elimination  of  the  small,  careless  bee- 
keeper as  a  means  of  protection  against  the 
brood  diseases.  So,  we  may  consider  the 
losses  of  the  unproductive  beekeeper  as  a 
real  gain  for  the  industry.  In  order  to  re- 
move the  temptation  of  trying  it  again,  the 
better  beekeepers  would  do  well  to  buy  up 
the  equipment  when  reasonable  terms  can 
be   agreed   upon. 

This  spring  will  witness  the  beginning  of 
an  unprecedented  number  of  new  beekeep- 
ers. Possibly  many  of  them  saw  the  head- 
lines of  the  Saginaw  paper,  which,  after 
the  State  Association  meeting  last  fall,  an- 
nounced in  large  type  that  Ernest  Eoot  said, 
' '  Every  Family  Should  Keeep  Its  Bee. ' '  Likely 
the  scarcity  of  sweets  during  the  past  win- 
ter has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Michi- 
gan people  desiring  to  produce  honey  for 
their  own  use.  The  Agricultural  College  ex- 
tends to  such  beginners  the  invitation  to 
take  advantage  of  the  help  that  the  College 
may  be  able  to  give  them. 

On  May  1,  Edwin  E.  Baldwin  of  Florida,  a 
special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology, came  to  the  State  for  a  series  of 


meetings  with  beekeepers.  A  schedule  was 
arranged  which  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
beekeepers  of  19  of  the  most  important  hon- 
ey-producing counties  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  He  brought  from  the  Federal 
authorities  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  bee- 
keepers to  make  a  special  effort  this  year 
to  supplj  as  far  as  they  can  the  tremendous 
demand  for  sweets  that  has  been  especially 
evident  during  the  last  year.  Those  bee- 
keepers who  heed  his  advice  will  produce 
larger  crops  and  be  better  beekeepers  in  the 
future. 

The  month  of  May  marks  the  beginning  of 
another  improvement  in  the  service  that 
the  State  is  giving  to  the  beekeepers.  Ed- 
win Ewell  was  apj)ointed  by  the  College  to 
the  position  of  Extension  Specialist  in  Bee- 
keeping. Mr.  Ewell  will  work  from  the  of- 
fice of  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  organization  work 
among  the  beekeepers.  He  will  organize 
county  and  local  associations,  hold  field 
meetings,  give  demonstrations  of  better 
methods  of  beekeeping,  and  will  help  bee- 
keepers individually  to  become  more  efficient 
in  their  work.  It  is  the  intention  to  thoro- 
ly  organize  every  part  of  the  State  where 
beekeeping  is  an  industry  or  where  it  can  be 
profitably  followed.  The  State  will  be  better 
able  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  beekeepers 
thru  a  knowldge  of  the  needs  of  the  various 
counties,  which  can  be  gained  thru  local  or- 
ganizations. B.  F.  Kindig. 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


In  Ontario— Jh^  '""'^t^  of  April  in  On- 
tario  was  cold  and  dry 
most  of  the  time,  and  conditions  were  any- 
thing but  good  for  the  bees.  As  a  result 
many  weak  colonies,  that  might  have  pulled 
thru  under  better  weather  conditions,  per- 
ished outright;  and  many  others,  that  seem- 
ed to  be  in  fair  condition  earlier,  weakened 
very  much.  Reports  still  coming  in  point 
to  a  very  heavy  loss  over  the  province,  and, 
from  the  data  now  at  hand,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  loss  will  reach  40  per 
cent  or  thereabouts.  Of  course,  this  is  only 
an  estimate,  but  from  present  indications  I 
am  afraid  that  figure  is  no  exagj^eration. 
Losses  are  by  far  the  heaviest  in  localities 
where  fall  flows  usually  occur  and  where 
natural  stores  are  generally  depended  upon 
for  winlc-r.  Much  of  the  honey  left  with 
bees,  in  such  localities,  granulated  very 
firmly  and  bees  were  unable  to  use  it,  either 
starving  or  getting  dysentery;  and,  in  many 
cases,  full  combs  of  this  honey  were  left  in 
the  hives,  and  the  bees  were  all  dead. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  winter 
stores,  Morley  Pettit  says  in  the  May  issue 
of.  the  Canadian  Beekeeper:  "Our  bees,  as 
far  as  we  have  examined  them,  have  come 
thru  in  fine  shape.    We  attribute  our  success 
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in  wintering,  in  such  a  severe  winter  as  the 
one  just  past,  largely  to  the  fact  that  we 
fed  sugar  heavily  in  the  fall."  My  report 
for  the  home  yards  would  be  something  like 
this:  "We  attribute  our  winter  loss  and 
the  general  poor  condition  of  our  bees 
around  here  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of 
sentiment,  last  fall  we  made  our  colonies 
heavy  with  combs  of  honey,  instead  of  feed- 
ing sugar  as  we  should  have  done. ' '  My  loss 
is  the  heaviest  in  years,  the  bees  left  not 
averaging  up  in  strength  as  is  usually  the 
case,  and,  as  stated,  "there's  a  reason." 
On  the  contrary,  the  bees  at  north  yards 
where  I  had  no  combs  of  honey  in  the  fall, 
and  which,  of  course,  had  to  be  fed  with 
sugar  syrup,  .are  in  very  fine  shape,  and 
many  colonies  are  so  strong  even  in  this 
backward  weather  that  they  need  supers 
early  in  May  before  fruit  bloom. 

Dry  cold  weather  has  not  been  conducive 
to  growth  of  clover  or  other  vegetation,  but 
clover  is  still  looking  fair  and,  with  rains 
soon,  it  should  be  up  to  the  average. 

Beekeepers  are  not  worrying  about  prices, 
for  it  looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  good  mar- 
ket for  all  the  honey  produced. 

The  Food  Controller  is  allowing  sugar  to 
be  supplied  to  beekeepers  really  needing  it, 
and  a  statement  of  needs  along  that  line  sent 
to  the  Food  Controller  brings  an  order  on 
nearest  wholesaler  to  supply  the  sugar  re- 
quired. 

At  this  date,  (May  S)  many  beekeepers 
who  have  lost  heavily,  and  some  beginners 
as  well,  are  in  a  flurry  over  the  fact  that 
orders  for  packages  of  bees  from  the  South 
that  were  placed  months  ago  in  some  cases, 
are  being  canceled  by  the  wholesale.  Back- 
ward weather  conditions  are  given  as  an  ex- 
cuse and,  no  doubt,  that  accounts  for  much 
of  the  disappointment.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  they  had  an 
idea  that  some  breeders  were  backing  out  of 
their  contracts  on  account  of  the  high  price 
of  honey,  thinking  that  the  bees  would  pay 
better  to  be  kept  for  honey  production  than 
to  be  sold  for  shipment.  Personally,  I  have 
no  comment  to  make,  as  I  know  nothing 
about  the  matter,  except  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  disappointed  beekeepers  here  just  now, 
who  were  hoping  to  restock  their  empty 
hives  with  bees  from  the  South  an^.  who 
now  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  getting  none 
at  all. 

In  the  past  I  have  rather  favored  single- 
packed  cases  instead  of  the  quadruple  or 
two-colony  cases,  but  this  year's  experience 
has  been  in  favor  of  the  cases  with  more 
than  one  colony  in  it.  Whether  the  differ- 
ence is  enough  to  make  me  discard  the  sin- 
gle eases  is  another  question,  but  the  cases 
with  two  colonies  wintered  the  best  this 
year.  But  wherever  the  colonies  had  abun- 
dance of  good  stores,  of  which  the  major  part 
was  sugar  syrup,  the  bees  wintered  fairly. 


regardless  of  what  kind  of  case  they  were  in, 
proving  once  more  that  stores  are  the  first 
factor  to  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  win- 
tering. 

Many  beekeepers  who  are  affected  by  the 
latest  draft  ruling,  that  concels  all  exemp- 
tions of  certain  ages,  are  finding  themselves 
in  rather  bad  straits,  having  little  time  to 
sijuare  up  their  business  before  reporting 
for  service.  Within  the  last  few  days  two 
young  men  with  over  200  colonies  have  writ- 
ten me  as  to  prices  they  should  ask  for  their 
bees,  which  they  are  forced  to  sell.  Need- 
less, to  say,  for  every  good  reason,  these  men 
should  be  well  dealt  with  and  purchasers 
should  pay  all  the  bees  are  worth,  or,  if  pos- 
sible, arrange  to  care  for  them  till  the  boys 
come  home.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,    Ont. 


T„  ""Tpyoc With  the  season  advanced  this 

far,  it  is  well  to  sum  up  the 
situation,  as  plans  for  the  future  can  be 
made  more  accurately.  In  the  Gulf  Coast 
region  the  bees  are  in  fair  to  good  condition, 
altho  local  conditions  are  extremely  varia- 
ble. There  are  now  about  50  to  60  per  cent 
as  many  bees  as  there  were  there  last  year. 
In  the  southern  part  of  southwest  Texas  the 
bees  are  in  normal  condition  altho  there 
are  only  40  to  65  per  cent  compared  with 
last  year.  In  the  western  part  of  this  sec- 
tion it  has  been  much  drier  and  conditions 
generally  a^e  not  as  good.  The  bees  are  in 
poor  condition  and  the  number  of  colonies 
is  only  60  per  i  ent  of  last  year's  number. 
In  the  irrigated  section,  the  bees  are  only 
in  fair  condition,  being  extremely  short  on 
stores.  Their  number  is  80  per  cent  of  last 
year's  supply.  In  west  Texas  the  bees  are 
in  good  condition.  In  east  Texas,  localities 
show  a  big  variation  from  starving  bees  to 
bees  in  good  condition.  Tlie  bees  in  cen- 
tral Texas  are  in  good  condition,  altho 
there  are  only  60  jier  cent  of  the  number 
of  last  year 's  bees.  In  north  Texas,  con- 
ditions are  worse  now  than  two  months  ago, 
spring  losses  being  excessive. 

The  effect  of  the  drouth  of  last  year  on 
the  honey 'plants  is  of  much  concern  to  all. 
Ill  the  Gulf  Coast  region  the  mesquite  and 
catsclaw  have  yielded  well  but  the  horse- 
rniht  in  this  region  has  not  appeared  this 
year,  'i^'he  prospects  for  further  honey  flow 
in  this  legion  are  not  promising  at  this  time. 
In  tlie  southern  part  of  the  southwest  re- 
gion, tit  ere  has  been  a  good  honey  flow  from 
the  catsclaw  and  the  mesquite.  Here  the 
prospects  are  good  for  a  large  crop  of  honey. 
In  the  western  part  of  this  region  there 
is  no  honey  fow,  but  the  prospects  for  a  hon- 
ey crop  have  just  been  improved  by  rains. 
Ill  the  irrigated  region  the  cold  and  drouth 
have  proved  a  severe  handicap  to  the  mes- 
quite   flow.      Unless    rains    come,    the    only 
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ilow  outside  of  the  irrigated  alfalfa  may 
eoiiie  from  iiicsquite.  In  east  Texas  the 
horsemint  is  better  than  for  some  years  and 
the  condition  of  all  honey  plants  is  good. 
Tlie  prospects  are  good  for  a  honey  crop  in 
this  region.  The  central  region  has  honey 
plants  that  are  in  fair  condition  with  the 
exception  of  horsemint,  which  probably  will 
not  appear  this  year.  In  north  Texas  the 
lioiiey  plants  are  in  poor  contlition  and  the 
J  fospects  are  not  good.  Cotton,  the  main 
source  of  honey,  is  late  this  year. 

As  yet,  very  few  offers  have  been  made 
for  this  year 's  crop,  and  these  have  been 
with  an  indefinite  price.  The  local  price  that 
will  prevail  for  honey  varies  greatly,  from 
13  cents  to  19  cents  for  extracted  honey  in 
cases.  In  small  quantities,  20  cents  will 
prevail  in  many  sections  for  honey  of  good 
quality. 

A  development  of  interest  to  beekeepers 
in  general  has  just  occurred  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  an  express  company,  relative  to 
pound-package  shipments.  The  company 
contends  that  the  heavy  losses  in  the  past 
have  been  due  to  the  shippers  not  using 
cases  large  enough  or  strong  enough.  The 
strength  is  apparently  very  necessary  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  shipper  pays  rate 
and  one-half  because  extra  care  is  necessary 
in  handling  this  commodity.  The  express 
company  further  contends  that  some  claims 
which  have  been  presented  are  not  fair  at 
all,  and  future  claims  will  be  watched  more 
closely.  r.   B.   Paddock. 

College  Station,  Tex. 


In  Florida 


Little  news  is  available 
from  Florida  beemen  this 
month.  The  big  producers  have  shut  their 
mouths  tight,  and  are  keeping  them  shut, 
locked,  bolted,  and  otherwise  guarded.;  They 
have  made  good  this  spring,  and  seem  afraid 
that  some  one  will  jump  in  and  rob-  them 
of  their  range.  They  need  have  no  fears  on 
that  score,  if  they  will  give  their  record  for 
the  last  ten  j^ears,  and  especially  for  the  last 
two  years,  of  partial  or  total  failure.  Flor- 
ida has  no  great  inducement  to  offer  bee- 
keejjers.  Honey  production  is  like  truck 
farming,  in  that  we  make  bare  expenses  or  a 
loss  three  years  and  a  good  crop  one  year. 
The  outsider  hears  nothing  about  the  losses; 
but  the  big  money  made  oil  one  crop  of 
celery,  lettuce,  or  tomatoes  is  brought  to  his 
jiotice,  and  he  comes  with  high  hopes  t6 
Florida— and    is    "busted."  - 

Florida  has  made  a  big  crop  of  orange 
honey,  and  has  got  a  big  price  for  it,  18 
cents  to  20  cents  f.  o.  b.  shipping  ^point. 
Those  who  sold  for  less  were  too  hasty,  or 
w^ere  ignorant  of  market  conditions.  One 
beekeeper  drove  a  good  many  miles  to 
Apoj)ka  and  sold  16  gallons  at  $1..50  per  gal- 
lon.   If  he  had  taken  Gleaniuiirs  and  followed 


the  market  prices,  he  would  have  received 
$14.40  more  for  Ihat  one  small  lot,  and  saved 
the  expense  of  hauling  aiul  bottling.  In  Or- 
lando, a  few  weeks  ago,  I  saw  honey  selling 
retail  in  the  grocery  stores  at  50  cents  per 
quart  bottle.  This  honey  bore,  the  label  of 
an  extensive  producer,  who  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to 
the  columns  of  Gleanings  and  who  runs  sev- 
eral apiaries  on  the  St.  Johns  River.  The 
man  who  sold  at  $1.50  in  Apopka  can  be 
excused,  for  he  did  not  know  any  better; 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  other,  and  we 
can  only  hope  that  the  wholesale  buyers  will 
pay  him  the  smallest  possible  price  for  his 
present  and  future  crops.  Such  men  do  not 
deserve  the  consideration  of  buyers  or  their 
fellow  beekeepers. 

As  could  be  expected  after  a  successful 
season,  beekeepers  are  springing  up  like 
mushrooms  all  over  Florida,  and  the  question 
arises  as  to  whether  they  should  be  encour- 
aged or  discouraged.  Many  of  those  already 
engaged  extensively  in  beekeeping  look  with 
disfavor  on  all  who  are  making  a  beginning 
in  a  small  way,  and  will  give  neither  advice 
nor  help  in  the  way  of  obtaining  supplies. 
They  may  be  right  in  a  few  cases,  but  per- 
sonally I  do  not  agree  with  them.  I  see  too 
many  bees  in  boxes  and  home-made  hives  of 
varying  sizes,  which,  with  a  few  words  of 
timely  advice  and  unselfish  co-operation 
from  the  experienced  beekeeper,  would  now 
be  in  standard  hives  and  in  shape  to  take 
their  places  in  the  apiary  of  the  specialist 
when  he  buys  out  the  small  beginner,  as  will 
undoubtedly  happen  in  very  many  cases. 
There  is  but  a  small  percentage  of  those  that 
start  with  bees  that  remain  in  the  business 
long.  They  get  tired  of  the  occupatipn  .or 
move  away  and  have  to  sell,  and  then  it 
is  up  to  the  specialist  to  buy  hives  that  are 
nothing  but  drone  factories.  T  have  been 
told  that  it  is  the  beginners  who  spoil  our 
markets  and  overstock  our  ranges,  but  my 
experience  has  been  that  the  beginner  es- 
tablishes the  use  of  honey  in  more  homes 
than  he  can  possibly  supply,  and  the  big 
producer  gets  the  benefit  of  the  other's  en- 
ergy as  an  advertiser.  As  to  the  overstock- 
ing of  our  pastures,  there  is  little  danger  of 
small  apiaries  crowding  us  when  they  are 
situated  more  than  half  a  mile  away. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  state  what  the  pros- 
pect is  for  a  crop  of  palmetto  honey.  There 
is  more  bloom  this  year  than  in  the  last  four 
years  put  together;  but  it  does  not  appear  to^ ., 
be  yielding  much.  Basswood  and  red  bay 
seem  to  be  doing  better,  and  those  whose 
bees  are  near  the  swamps  should  secure 
some  surplus.  There  is  a  good  average  of. 
cotton  planted  in  Florida  this  year;  but 
whether  it  yields  much  nectar  in  the  sandy 
soil  remains  to  be  seen.         ITarry  Hewett. 

Apo])ka,    Fla. 
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Flytraps  Made  Last  spring  I  had  sev- 

of  Bee-cages.  eral    wire    cloth    cages 

that  had  been  used  to 
ship  bees  in.  I  was  examining  them  one 
day  and  decided  that  they  would  make  good 
flytraps.  Sa  I  removed  all  the  * '  inside  fix- 
in  's, ' '  then  cut  two  circular  pieces  of  screen, 
each  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  Two  or 
three  holes  were  punched  in  the  center  with 
a  lead  pencil,  and  the  screens  were  pushed 
into    the   openings    in    the    top    of   the    cage 


Beekeeiper's    Inexpensive    Fly-trap. 

that  had  been  used  to  hold  bee  candy,  thus 
forming  cones  leading  into  the  cage. 

The  cage  was  then  inverted  and  two  one- 
half  inch  cleats  fastened  on  the  bottom. 
Shallow  tin  lids  were  placed  under  the 
cones  to  hold  the  bait.  I  caught  several  gal- 
lons of  flies  with  one  of  these  traps  last  sum- 
mer. M.  L.  Dodson. 
Jennings,    Kans. 


zio^c«= 


Case  of  Pritchard  In    the    reply    to    Dr. 

vs.  Miller.  Warren    B.    Davis 

(page  2  3  6,  April 
Gleanings),  it  is  not  credited  that  bees  will 
dilute  thick  honey  with  water  and  move  it 
over  next  the  brood.  Yet  that  is  just  what 
the  bees  always  do  when  there  is  no  honey 
coming  from  the  fields.  If  the  colony  is 
fairly  strong  and  the  brood  well  up  to  the 
top-bars,  some  of  this  thin  honey  will  be 
stored  at  the  bottom  of  the  super  over  the 
brood,  as  he  stated.  Mel  Pritchard. 

Medina,  O. 

I  don 't  know  whether  bees  ever  dilute 
thick  honey  and  then  move  it  elsewhere.  I 
know  they  carry  water  into  the  hive,  and 
that  they  do  this  even  at  times  when  it 
seems  unlikely  there  is  thick  honey  in  the 
hive.  If  thick  honey  is  in  an  outside  comb, 
it  would  seem  greater  economy  to  transport 
the  thick  honey  without  diluting,  and  then 
dilute  as  it  is  used,  rather  than  to  trans[)ort 
the  water  to  the  outside  comb  and  then  back 
again. 

When  candied  honey  is  in  an  outside  comb, 
I  believe  it  is  a  common  thing  for  the  bees 
to  carry  out  the  granules  and  waste  them. 
Yet    if    the    beekeeper    from    time    to    time 


sprays  with  water  the  candied  honey  in  the 
cells,  the  bees  will  utilize  the  honey.  Now, 
if  candied  honey  can  thus  be  thinned  and 
used,  and  the  bees  are  up  to  the  trick  of 
carrying  water  to  thin  the  thick  honey,  why 
shouldn't  they  carry  it  to  the  candied  honey f 
As  the  Scotch  say,  "I  hae  ma  doots, "  but 
sufiicient  evidence  might  dissolve  those 
"doots."  C.  C.  Miller. 


A  Remarkably  This   I    consider   a   re- 

Good  Colony.  markable      colony      of 

bees.  It  is  my  ten- 
frame  scale  hive  for  1916.  The  picture  was 
taken  after  the  white-honey  season  closed 
and  before  any  combs  were  removed  for  ex- 
tracting. As  I  lacked  extracting-combs  I 
put  on  five  section  supers  containing  sec- 
tions with  empty  combs,  the  three  upper 
ones  being  eight-frame  supers.  The  bees  did 
not  store  much  honey  in  the  upper  one,  as 
it  was  put  on  near  the  close  of  the  season. 
On  July  19,  when  the  white-honey  season 
ended,  the  gross  weight  of  the  hive  as  shown 
in  the  picture  was  54%  pounds.  From  June 
1  to  July  19  they  made  a  gain  of  370  pounds. 


A    Remarkable   Hive. 

The  greatest  gain  for  one  day  was  19  pounds. 
I  weighed  them  every  night,  but  did  not 
make  a  duilv  record.     In  tlio  fall  thev  made 
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another  gain  of  HO  pounds,  which  makes  a 
total  gain  of  400  pounds  for  the  season. 
They  were  given  sufficient  winter  stores  and 
good  winter  protection  and  plenty  of  room 
at  the  right  time.  That  is  all  the  credit  I 
can  claim.  Last  season  was  an  exceptionally 
good  one,  and  only  one  of  the  nine  colonies 
swarmed.  I  obtained  1,530  pounds  of  ex- 
tracted honey  from  nine  colonies,  spring 
count.  Three  of  the  colonies  were  weak,  the 
weakest  producing  about  45  pounds.  The 
scale  hive  was  about  125  pounds  ahead  of 
any  other  colony  in  the  yard.  Our  main 
honey  flow  caine  from  white  clover,  altho  we 
also  had  some  alsike  and  a  little  basswood. 
Bellevue,  la.  Joseph  M.  Niemann. 


A  Roof  Apiary  ill  From  this  picture  you 

California.  may  infer  that  I  am  a 

roof  buzzer.  My  bees 
gather  pollen  in  abundance  all  winter,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  they  do  not  carry  in  a 
little  honey.  There  is  one  thing  that  must 
be    guarded    against,    and    that    is    mildew. 


A    Roof   Apiary    in    California. 

After  the  rain  the  weather  is  very  warm 
and  sultry,  and  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
care  to  keep  the  hives  well  ventilated  and 
dry.  The  bees  are  now  well  up  in  their  su- 
pers, and  by  the  first  of  April  will  begin  the 
swarming  season.  This  would  be  an  ideal 
bee  location  in  regard  to  climate,  but  there 
is  a  great  scarcity  of  honey-producing  plants. 
The  willow  and  bluegum  are  now  in  bloom; 
in  April  the  fruit  trees  put  forth  their  blos- 
soms; but  the  greater  surplus  comes  from  the 
locust  in  May  and  June.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  encourage  in  my  neighborhood  the 
growing  of  sunflowers,  which  yield  a  surplus 
in  July  and  August.  Altho  the  honey  from 
them  is  very  dark  amber  in  color,  it  certain- 
ly  has   a   remarkably   fine   flavor. 

Santa    Cruz,    Cal.  A.    Higgins. 
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Use  of  the  Heavy  The  one-ton    and  two 

Auto  TiTick.  t;on     auto     truck     will 

douVjtless  becon'e  nec- 
essary in  Ihe  progressive  beekeeper's  equip- 
ment. There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Beekeeping    operations    will    gradually    be 


taken  over  by  those  who  manage  from  500 
to  1,000  colonies.  With  an  outfit  of  this  size 
it  is  often  necessary  to  make  quick  moves 
of  large  numbers  of  colonies.  With  a  two- 
ton  truck,  200  to  ,300  colonies  can  be  moved 
10  or  15  miles  in  24  hours.  Supers  can  quick- 
ly be  moved,  and  a  complete  extracting- 
house  can  be  placed  on  the  body,  if  it  is  not 
found  feasible  to  haul  the  honey  in  the 
combs  to  the  home  extracting-house.  With 
a  heavy  truck  and  a  light  car,  all  the  work 
for  a  large  crop  from  1,000  colonies  can  be 
handled.  The  distance  that  the  truck  need 
travel  in  one  year  is  small,  but  it  will  pay 
for  itself  in  having  it  ready  for  the  rush 
hauling  when  it  comes.  Wesley  Foster. 

Boulder,  Col. 

[The  plan  here  outlined  would  be  all  right 
where  one  is  carrying  on  beekeeping  in  a 
large  way  such  as  Mr.  Foster  is  doing  with 
his  1,300  colonies;  but  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, a  light  small  machine  is  better — one 
that  can  make  frequent  and  quick  trips  and 
which  will  carry  a  limited  amount  of  stutt 
at  a  time.  A  heavy  machine,  however,  is 
expensive  to  operate,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  first  cost  and  its  slowness  in  making 
trips;  and  unless  one  has  a  large  load  to  car- 
ry, it  is  very  uneconomical.  A  little,  light 
Ford  machine,  capable  of  carrying  600  or 
700  pounds,  is  much  more  serviceable  for  the 
average  beeman  in  the  average  locality. 
Where  heavy  work  is  to  be  done,  one  can 
hire  a  two-ton  truck  for  a  particular  occa- 
sion, then  afterward  do  practically  all  the 
other  work  with  a  light  machine.  If.  when 
going  to  and  from  an  out-yard,  one  always 
carries  something  needed  then  or  later,  he 
can  transport  many  tons  of  stuff  during  the 
entire  season. — Editor.] 
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Brood-Combs  Built 
Clear  to  the  Bottom. 


By    using    a    bottom- 
starter,       George       F. 
Webster  of  Sioux  Falls, 
So.  Dak.,  obtains  brood  combs  that  are  built 
clear  to  the  bottom-bar.     For  these  starters 


Brood-comb    built    clear    to    the    bottom-bar,    obtained 
by   using   a   bottom-starter. 

he  prefers  the  medium  brood  foundation  cut 
in  strips  %  to  %  inch  wide.  The  bottom- 
starter  is  centented  in  place  with  wax. 
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Not  Due  to  The  articles  on  Isle  of 

Damp  Climate.  Wight      disease     have 

been  of  great  interest 
to  me,  as  I  have  had  some  quite  bad  cases 
of  it  among  my  colonies.  This  is  a  dry  cli- 
mate with  about  12  inches  of  average  rain- 
fall. Our  spring  is  early  and  the  bees  breed 
from  late  July  until  early  April  and  during 
the  late  winter  and  early  spring  there  are 
ample  honey  and  pollen  coming  in  for  brood- 
rearing.  Yet  the  disease  is  here  and,  not 
even  at  midsummer,  does  it  always  do  the 
disappearing  trick.  1  have  never  lost  a  colo- 
ny from  the  disease,  but  have  had  some  very 
weak  ones.  I  saw  a  queen  affected  a  short 
time  ago,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  did 
not  mark  the  hive,  and  therefore  can  not  tell 
what  became  of  her.  One  colony  badly  af- 
fected last  season  is  not  nearly  as  bad  this 
year.  I  make  mention  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
disease  because  many  writers  appear  to 
blame  a  wet  climate  and  bad  stores  for  its 
appearance,  and  believe  that  it  will  disap- 
pear with  the  improvement  of  weather  con- 
ditions. Leonard  A.  Chappie. 
Berri,  Australia. 


How  the  Pollen  A  few  years  ago  I  no- 

Is  Packed.  ticed     an      article     in 

Gleanings  in  which 
the  writer  stated  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  detect  how  a  bee  adjusted  the  pollen 
to  its  legs.  I  have  watched  them  many 
times,  and  will  admit  that  on  a  single  flower 
they  will  work  and  leave  so  swiftly  that 
there  is  but  little  opportunity  to  observe 
their  work;  and  it  was  only  on  a  cluster  of 
bloom  that  I  had  a  chance  to  observe  the 
operation  clearly.  Last  summer,  when  the 
corn  tassel  was  in  bloom,  I  watched  the 
pollen-adjusting  with  ease.  A  bee  would 
rise  from  the  tassel  some  four  or  five  inches, 
and,  while  looking  it  over  for  ungatherecl 
pollen,  would  rapidly  use  its  central  feet,  to 
which  the  pollen  had  adhered,  by  rubbing 
them  dextrously  on  the  rear  legs.  Having 
done  this,  the  bee  would  alight  on  another 
unhar vested  bloom  and  continue  the  process. 
Of  course,  old  beekeepers  have  seen  this 
many  times,  but  to  the  amateur  this  ob- 
servation will  give  a  decided  thrill  of  pleas- 
ure. C.  E.  Graves. 
Blue  Ridge,  Texas. 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER. 
Are  we  soldiers?      ]'o«  bet  we  arc.     Ma  -inj/s  there's  just    two   things   to    do 
and  raise   honey  to   beat   the   Uun-s   and    'tother  is   to    go    go 
European   foul    brood. 


One   is    to   sfni/    home 
over    there  "    and    help    stamp    out    the 
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I  HAVE  tiiod 
wintering  in 
cellar,  but 
have  never  had 
thcni  breed  u]i 
early  as  I  haxe 
li  ;i  d  t  h  e  m  d  o 
\v  h  ('  n  wintei'od 
outside.  Hamlin 
Miller    calls 

Iowa  beekeepers  bulllieaded  who  try  to  win- 
ter tlieir  bees  outdoors.  I  live  eonsidei'ably 
north  of  him.  Unless  he  thinks  of  something- 
worse  than  that  to  call  me,  I  shall  keep  on 
wintering  outdoors." — J.  B.  Eatcliff,  Blue 
Karth  County,  Minn. 

''Bees  wintered  well,  but  are  light  in 
stores.  There  will  be  loss  thiu  starvation,  if 
the  bees  are  not  looked  after  carefully. ' ' — J. 
D.  Oliver,  Fenelon  Falls,  Ont. 

' '  As  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  prohibited  the  exportation  of  honey  for 
the  present,  the  prices  here  are  merely  nomi- 
nal. ' ' — Adolfo  Marzol,  Matanzas,  Cuba. 

' '  My  bees  are  breeding  well  and  are  200 
])er  cent  strong  for  May  1.  Glover  looks  ex- 
tra good  and  everything  looks  like  a  big 
crop. ' ' — W.  L.  Lovejov,  Oakland  Gountv, 
Mich. 

"  !■  am  one  of  the  old  veterans.  I  began 
taking  Gleanings  when  it  w'as  run  by  a 
windmill,  and  expect  to  continue  taking  it 
until  the  Lord  calls  me." — J.  V.  Caldwell, 
San  Bernardino  County,  Calif. 

"The  w^eather  here  has  been  exceptionally 
bad  during  fruit  bloom,  and  bees  got  practi- 
cally nothing  with  w^hich  to  rear  brood  on 
and  have  used  up  nearly  all  their  remaining 
stores. ' ' — Theo.  Scharff,  Greene  County,  Mo. 

"I  wintered  48  colonies  and  they  are  in 
fine  condition  now^  for  the  apple  bloom  which 
is  just  coming  on.  I  enjoy  working  with  the 
bees  now  just  as  I  did  40  years  ago  when  I 
was  10  years  old. ' ' — F.  M.  Taintor,  Frank- 
lin County,  Mass. 

''Will  a  queen  leave  her  hive  and  go  to 
another  and  remain  there?  I  say  yes.  Last 
year  I  had  a  queen  leave  and  go  into  a  hive 
of  blacks  that  had  a  laying  queen.  The 
Italian  queen  was  accepted  and  the  old  one 
killed.  Please  don  't  let  anybody  ca^l  me  a 
liar." — Herbert  Coffee,  Seminole  Gountv, 
Fla. 

' '  Many  beekeepers,  if  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  it,  would  be  glad  to  give  wax  to 
help  in  the  making  of  L  'ambrine  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  our  soldiers  without  makino-  a 
scar.  My  bees  are  very  patriotic.  They 
have  bought  Liberty  bonds,  and  have  a  bank 
account.  They  are  working  with  might  and 
main  now  to  help  with  the  food  supply  and 
to  make  wax  to  give  the  Eed  Cross  for  the 
making  of  L 'ambrine. " — Miss  Julia  King, 
Liberty  County,  Ga. 

"While  there  is  a  lot  of  blak berry  lilooni 
here,    the    bees    are    somewhat    liaudi('ai)p('d 


BEES,  MEN  AND  THINGS 

(You  may  find  it  here) 
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liy  wet  wcatlicr 
and  c  a  n  n  o  t 
gather  as  niucli 
honey  as  othei'- 
wise.  The  bees 
got  but  little 
good  out  of  apple 
l)!ooni  here  this 
spring.  Too  cold 
and   wet;    and 

they   got   even    less   out    of   cherry." — John 

A.  Steel,  Morgan  County,  Ala. 

' '  After  my  experience  of  last  season  I 
think  it  more  profitable  for  me  to  give  my 
attention  to  the  honey  part  of  the  business 
this  season.  I  have  decided  not  to  rear 
queens  or  ship  bees  this  season." — E.  A.  Lef- 
fingwell,  Hillsdale  County,  Mich. 

"Over  90  per  cent  of  the  bees  in  this 
county  are  dead.  I  predicted  this  last  fall 
Avhen  I  packed  my  bees  for  winter,  as  they 
had  nothing  but  aster  honey  and  mostly  un- 
sealed on  account  of  the  cold  weather,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  get  sugar  to  feed  in 
place  of  it. ' ' — S.  B.  Post,  Washington  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

"Three  of  oui'  four  colonies  have  now 
been  completely  destroyed  by  wasps,  and  w^e 
have  not  found  one  nest.  I  am  told  by  a 
neighbor  that  these  small  wasps  make  their 
nests  in  the  ground,  where  they  have  hun- 
dreds of  bees  that  are  paralyzed  but  still 
alive,  on  which  they  feed. — S.  J.  B.  Esser, 
Eustenberg,  South  Africa. 

' '  Wife  and  I  started  in  an  automobile  with 
a  camping  outfit  from  Hibbing,  Minn.,  for 
Florida,  on  Sept.  10  last.  As  I  am  a  bee- 
keeper I  was  always  looking  for  hives,  and  I 
actually  believe  I  saw  the  old  box  gums  as 
often  as  the  removable-frame  hives — even 
saw  one  swarm  in  a  barrel. ' ' — G.  C.  Petrie, 
St.  Louis  County,  Minn. 

"Perhaps  no  other  woman  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  is  adding  to  the  country 's  food 
supply  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  Lady 
Vincent  Meredith,  wife  of  the  president  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal,  as  she  is  keeping  bees 
in  her  bedroom.  She  advocates  beekeeping 
for  women  as  one  way  of  heljnng  to  meet  the 
food  shortage. ' ' — Newspaper  Item. 

"My  bees  have  made  good  this  season. 
When  I  came  down  here  iji  November,  1 
found  their  supers  filled  with  honey.  Since 
then  some  of  them  have  made  100  pounds  of 
surplus.  I  run  for  bulk  comb  honey.  This 
I  consider  by  far  the  easiest  and  most,  profit- 
able system.  I  sell  my  honey  at  25  cents  ]iei' 
pound." — Joseph  H.  Collins,  Volusia  Coun- 
ty, Fla. 

"Winter  losses  in  New  York  range  from 
30  to  80  per  cent  with  the  small  beekeeper, 
and  30  to  50  per  cent  with  the  larger  bee- 
keeper. Cold  winds  and  cold  cloudy  w^eather 
has  caused  a  heavy  loss  of  old  bees.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  colonies  are  out  of  commission 
for  this  season's  honey  crop.  This  will  give 
us    about    one-half    the    number    of    colonies 
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for  the  honey  crop  that  we  had  last  year. 
Crop  conditions  are  very  favorable. ' ' — S.  D. 
House,   Onondaga   County,   N.   Y. 

' '  James  Bachler  on  page  234,  April  Glean- 
ings, says  that  by  increasing  the  amount  of 
honey  he  consumes  he  is  bothered  but  little 
with  rheumatism,  etc.  I  have  just  passed  my 
82nd  birthday;  have  kept  bees  since  1864; 
have  not  eaten  two  pounds  of  honey  per 
year;  consequently,  I  never  had  the  rheuma- 
tism."— J.  L.  Anderson,  McHenry  County, 
Ills. 

' '  I  don  't  think  our  loss  will  exceed  30  per 
cent  at  the  most.  Have  reports  from  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  this  locality  that  run  from  50 
to  80  per  cent  loss,  and  they  all  report  bees 
very  weak.  I  have  fed  one  yard  about  300 
pounds  of  sugar.  Had  to  feed  all  our  bees 
during  April.  I  don 't  think  I  ever  saw 
clover  look  any  better. ' ' — A.  L.  Coggshall, 
Tompkins  County,  N.  Y. 

' '  Things  are  looking  good  to  us  here  on 
the  Tombigbee  Kiver  from  a  honey  stand- 
point. The  bees  are  working  overtime  on 
tupelo.  Beekeepers  report  their  bees  in  bet- 
ter shape,  with  fewer  losses  and  more  brood 
and  honey  than  they  have  ever  known  be- 
fore. We  beekeepers  here  will  surely  get  in- 
to the  next  Liberty  loan  in  great  shape,  if 
Uncle  Sam  needs  it. ' ' — J.  E.  Sutton,  Clarke 
County,  Ala. 

"A  letter  by  Lafayette,  date  of  June  28, 
1827,  just  presented  to  Consul-General  Skin- 
ner in  London  as  a  gift  to  the  American 
Government,  speaks  of  the  invention  of  a  bee 
hive  and  of  his  interest  in  agricultural  de- 
velopment generally.  Possibly  you  may  be 
able  to  follow  this  up  so  that  we  may  all 
know  to  what  extent  Lafayette  was  inter- 
ested in  bees." — Wm.  H.  Ellis,  Chester  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

' '  I  am  constantly  receiving  letters  from 
my  old  customers  inquiring  about  queens.  I 
regret  to  have  to  disappoint  them,  but  there 
does  sometimes  come  a  time  in  the  life  of  a 
queen-breeder  when  it  is  absolutely  impos- 
sible to  raise  queens.  The  fearful  drouth  in 
southeast  Texas  has  put  me  almost  clean  out 
of  the  queen  business.  I  have  often  wished 
that  there  was  some  way  in  which  I  could 
tell  each  and  every  one  of  my  customers  just 
how  badly  hit  I  have  been. ' ' — H.  D.  Murry, 
Lamar  County,  Tex. 

"Our  pleasant  March  weather  was  follow- 
ed by  a  very  cold  and  disagreeable  April. 
Three  times  during  that  month  the  ther- 
mometer registered  20  degrees  F.  Three 
good  drizzling  rains  prepared  the  soil  for 
what  now  appears  will  be  a  record  breaking 
season  for  crops  of  all  kinds.  May  opens  up 
very  warm,  and  is  fast  overcoming  the  set- 
back by  cold  weather  in  April.  The  pastures 
present  green  blankets  of  white  clover  and 
the  fruit  bloom  is  profuse  to  the  limit.  *  * 
The  severe  winter  losses  keep  percolating 
thru  and  were  not  overestimated  at  any  time. 
There   are   yet   beekeepers   who    still   try   to 


winter  in  a  barn,  or  a  shed,  as  well  as  those 
who  leave  them  on  the  summer  stands.  There 
was  an  abundance  of  winter  stores  in  most 
instances. ' ' — Hamlin   Miller,   Iowa. 

' '  In  his  address  to  the  beekeepers  of  our 
country  Prof.  Baldwin  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  emphasized  speeding  up  of  all 
colonies  to  the  limit  of  production,  saying 
there  would  be  an  approximate  sugar  short- 
age of  20  per  cent  this  year  and  beekeepers 
were  expected  to  make  up  in  part  this  short- 
age. He  strongly  urged  the  production  of 
extracted  honey,  and,  if  not  extracted,  then 
chunk  comb  honey,  in  preference  to  section 
honey  which  he  said,  was  a  '  frill '  and  we 
had  no  time  for  frills  when  at  war. ' ' — S.  H. 
Burton,  Daviess  County,  Ind. 

' '  If  such  conditions  were  prevalent  every 
year  as  now,  this  would  be  some  bee  country. 
The  bees  today  (Apr.  29)  are  what  might  be 
termed  fairly  strong  colonies  only,  but  the 
weather  is  warm,  and  many  colonies  with 
only  half  to  two-thirds  population  are  full  of 
honey  and  the  queen  is  honey-bound.  In  my 
own  apiary  I  have  hives  two  stories,  10- 
frame  each,  from  which  readily  could  be  ex- 
tracted 40  pounds  of  honey,  all  from  maple. 
Never  before  in  my  experience  has  there 
been  such  a  flow  and  such  weather  to  gather 
it. ' ' — E.  J.  Ladd,  Multnomah  County.,  Ore. 

"Stress  of  work  has  given  me  little  time 
to  inquire  into  the  way  in  which  the  Arabs 
store  and  collect  honey  here.  The  Sultaa  of 
Alakalla  presented  the  mess  I  am  in — head- 
quarters mess — with  another  tin  of  honey  a 
short  time  ago.  It  was  very  carelessly  col- 
lected, being  full  of  young  and  capped  brood 
and  pollen.  It  was  supplied  in  the  usual 
round  tin  they  make  use  of,  about  a  five- 
pound  tin,  I  should  say.  The  honey  itself 
is  decidedly  good,  of  rich  flavor  and  savors 
of  the  date.  I  have  examined  the  date-palm 
flower,  and  do  not  think  it  gives  honey — 
not  in  any  quantity. ' ' — E.  H.  Macdonald, 
Capt.  L,  1st  South  Lancashire  Eegt.,  Aden 
Field  Corps,  Arabia. 

' '  The  eastern  part  of  the  Uintah  Indian 
Reservation  is  in  Uintah  County  and  the 
western  part  has  been  organized  into  Du- 
chesne County.  The  altitude  is  about  5,300 
feet,  and  the  precipitation  runs  from  5  to 
12  inches.  Most  of  the  Indian  allotments 
that  have  been  improved  have  been  in 
charge  of  white  men  who  leased  the  land 
from  the  Indians  thru  the  agency  officers. 
The  agency  furnished  alfalfa  and  sweet 
clover  seed  to  sow  the  land  with,  and  the 
leaseholders  were  under  contract  to  grow 
and  sow  these  crops  and  have  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  1n"l  ' -oduciTigf  them  at  the 
end  of  their  lease.  In  consequence  of  this 
policy,  which  has  scattered  the  seed  of  sweet 
clover  over  all  of  the  waste  ground  where  the 
water  runs,  the  lionoy-producing  industry  is 
growing  fast,  and  these  two  counties  will 
soon  produce  more  honey  than  all  the  rest  of 
Utah."-Joab  Collier,  Uintah  County,  Utah, 
Mar.  27. 
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QUESTIONS.— 
(  1  )  If  I 
should  re- 
move a  queieii 
from  a  hive  for  a 
few  days,  keepinjr 
lier  in  a  nueleus, 
could  I  return  her 
to  her  original  hive 
without  introducing  '. 
(2)  Could  I  take 
two  frame's  of  brood 

with  queen  and  heeis,  put  them  in  an  obiservation 
liive  with  a  screen  over  the  entrance,  keep  the 
hive  in  tlie  house  for  two  days,  and  return  all  to 
the  original  hive?  (3)  If  I  should  buy  a  hive  of 
bees  in  our  neighborhood,  how  shall  I  keep  the 
bees  from  returning?  It  has  beien  said  that  putting 
bees  in  a  dark  cellar  for  two  days  cures  them  of 
returning.  Could  I  not  confine  them  in  the  hive 
on  the  new  stand,  giving  plenty  of  ventilation  and 
darkening  the  entrance,  and  thus  secure  the  pur- 
pose of  a  cellar?  I  have  no  cellar.  (4)  I  have 
been  asked  repeatedly,  "When  do  bees  sleep?"  As 
it  is  dark  within  the  hivei,  night  and  day  would  be 
the  same.      Do  their  labors  cease  at  nightfall? 

Pennsylvania.  Bert     Boland. 

Answers. — (1)  No,  she  would  then  need 
introducing  just  the  same  as  she  would  to  a 
strange  ,  colony.  (2)  Yes,  if  the  weather 
were  not  so  warm  as  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable from  the  long  confinement.  But 
when  returned  to  the  original  hive,  they 
should  be  united  with  such  precautions  as 
one  usually  takes  in  uniting  any  two  colo- 
nies. (3)  As  stated  in  the  Talks  to  Begin- 
ners, in  the  May  issue  of  Gleanings,  the  best 
way  is  to  move  them  to  a  place  two  or  three 
miles  away.  Then  a  few  weeks  later  move 
them  to  the  desired  spot,  for  by  that  time 
the  original  location  will  have  been  forgot- 
ten. We  strongly  advise  that  the  bees 
should  not  be  confined  to  their  hives  for  sev- 
eral days.  This  would  cause  the  bees  to  so 
worry  and  raise  the  temperature  of  the  iiive 
to  such  an  extent,  that  it  would  seriously 
damage  and  probably  kill  the  colony.  (4) 
Whether  or  not  we  have  a  right  to  call  it 
sleeping,  we  cannot  say,  but  bees  do  take 
periods  of  rest,  not  only  at  night,  but  also 
during  the  day.  Between  their  trips  to  the 
fields,  the  workers  crawl  into  their  cells  and 
remain  quietly  resting  for  a  few  minutes  or 
perhaps  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time.  The 
drones  and  queens  also  rest,  but  not  usually 
in  the  cells.  During  the  honey  flow,  most  of 
the  honey-ripening  and  comb-building  are 
carried  on  during  the  night.  And  some- 
times when  a  great  deal  of  honey  is  gathered 
during  the  day,  this  work  may  continue  most 
of  the  night;  but  usually  the  work  stops  be- 
fore midnight  and  the  entire  colony  rests 
until  morning. 

Question. — In  "  Gleanings  "  I  read  of  a  plan 
whereljy  a  beekeeper  feeds  back  unfinished  sections, 
by  pla<'ing  them  in  supers,  tiering  them  up  in  the 
lioney-house,  and.  when  all  is  in  readiness,  opening 
the  door  and  letting  the  bees  remove  the  honey, 
afterward  leaving  the  honey-house  door  open  for 
two  we«ks  until  every  vestige  of  honey  has  disap- 
peared. I  found  the  plan  works  satisfa^'torily  and 
with  no  robbing;  but  I  fear  the  bees  have  ruined 
several  hundred  sections  for  me,  for  in  their  eager- 
ness to  remove  the  honey,  they  gnawed  holes  entire- 
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ly  thru  the  founda- 
tion, or  bottom  of 
the  cells,  and  many 
of  the  sections  look 
very  ragged.  Also, 
small  particles  of 
wax  are  sticking  in 
tlie  cells  and  can- 
not be  shakeJi  out. 
If  I  put  the.^e  sec- 
tions on  at  the  start 
of  the  honey  flow, 
will  the  l)ees  r((i)air  the  foundation  and  remove  the 
particles  of  wax,  or  had  I  better  cut  all  thii  old 
comb  out  of  the  sections  and  reset  with  new  foun 
dation  ?  Harry    E.     Garey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — The  i)lanyou  mention  forgetting 
sections  cleaned  is  a  good  one  for  old  combs, 
or  for  any  combs,  if  there  are  plenty  of  su- 
pers for  the  number  of  colonies  that  have 
access;  but  if  not,  the  empty  supers  should 
be  stacked  in  piles  about  as  high  as  one's 
head,  and  in  each  stack  an  opening  left  only 
large  enough  for  the  admission  of  one  or 
two  bees  at  a  time.  It  is  a  poor  plan  to 
reset  the  old  sections  with  new  foundation. 
Old  sections  usually  need  replacing  as  much 
as  the  combs.  If  the  sections  are  much  soil- 
ed, or  if  the  mid-rib  is  very  badly  torn,  the 
sections  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones  con- 
taining foundation.  Otherwise,  we  would 
leave  the  bees  to  attend  to  small  particles 
of  wax  and  ragged  edges,  for  altho  the  re- 
sultant sections  will  not  be  as  fancy  as 
those  stored  in  new  sections  of  foundation, 
still  they  are  exceedingly  valuable  as  bait 
combs  for  getting  the  bees  started  to  work 
in  the  super.  Bait  sections  at  each  corner 
or  outside  row  and  one  in  the  center  of  the 
super  would  be  worth  much  more  to  you 
than  the  same  sections  filled  with  founda- 
tion. 

Questions. —  (1)  When  is  the  best  time  to  put  new 
queens  in  hives?  (2)  Would  the  bees  kill  the  new 
queen,  if  you  took  the  old  one  out  when  the  new- 
one  was  put  in?  (3)  How  soon  would  the  new 
queen   begin   laying?  Chas.   Floding. 

Ohio. 

Answers. —  (1)  Probably  the  best  time  for 
introducing  is  along  toward  night  during  a 
good  flow  of  honey.  (2)  If  the  new  one  is 
introduced  by  means  of  the  mailing  cage,  at 
least  24  hours  will  elapse  before  the  bees 
gnaw  thru  the  candy  and  liberate  the  queen, 
therefore  it  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  intro- 
duce the  new  one  at  the  same  time  the  old 
one  is  removed.  (3)  Usually  within  two 
daj^s,  if  introduced  during  the  summer.  If 
shipped  a  long  distance  it  may  be  several 
days  or  even  a  week  before  the  queen  re- 
covers sufficiently  to  begin  laying. 

Questions. —  (1)  Describe  the  making  of  individ- 
ual cakes  of  comb  honey  used  in  dining-cars  and 
hotels.  (2  How  can  I  keep  the  different  kinds  of 
honey  separate  in  the  hives — that  is,  honey  of  dif- 
ferent flavor,  such  as  fruit,  clover,  alfalfa,  white- 
wood  trees,  locust,  and  goldenrod  ?  I  think  Allen 
Latham  has  a  theory.  (3)  If  I  have  a  scale  hive, 
how  can  I  tell  the  amount  of  honey  coming  in,  as 
the    brood   must    weigh    something    also. 

Massachusetts.  George    A.    Stedman. 

Answers. —  (1)  The  small  individual  cakes 
of  comb  honey  are  made  by  cutting  the  regu- 
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lar-sized  sections  of  honey  into  the  desired 
size  and  then  allowing  the  honey  from  the 
cut  cells  to  drain  from  the  comb.  (2)  It  is 
impossible  to  keep  flavors  entirely  separate 
from  each  other.  The  best  than  can  be 
done  is  to  use  shallow  supers'  and  carefully 
watch  the  different  flows,  removing  supers, 
when  necessary  to  avoid  mixing  flavors.  We 
do  not  recall  the  particular  theory  to  which 
you  refer.  (3)  Of  course,  the  increased 
weight  recorded  is  not  an  exact  index  of  the 
amount  of  new  honey  acquired.  There  is 
some  increase  in  the  weight  of  brood  and 
pollen;  but  there  is  also  some  loss  of  weight 
from  the  dying  of  old  bees  and  also  from  the 
honey  used  by  the  bees.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  a  great  deal  of  honey  is  used 
in  brood-rearing — much  more  than  the  in- 
creased weight  of  the  brood.  Therefore  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  keep  a  scientifically 
accurate  record  of  the  exact  amount  of  sur- 
plus  gathered   each   day. 

Question. — Please  suggest  method  of  fastening 
foundation     in    shallow    extracting-fraines. 

Tennessee.  Haskell    D.    Ferguson. 

Answer. — In  order  to  fasten  foundation 
into  shallow  extracting-frames,  the  frames 
should  be  held  with  the  top-bar  downward 
and  the  sheet  of  foundation  inseited  in  the 
groove,  holding  the  frame  tilted  with  the 
bottom-bar  furthest  from  the  operator.  A 
tine  stream  of  hot  wax  and  rosin,  or  else  par- 
aflin,  should  be  fed  between  the  foundation 
edge  and  the  wood  top-bar,  cementing  them 
firmly  together.  For  doing  this  a  Van  Deu- 
sen  wax-tube  fastener  should  be  used,  or,  if 
this  is  not  available,  a  spoon  with  bowl 
bent  into  a  narrow  trough  may  be  used. 

ANSWERS   BY   C.    C.    MILLER. 

Question. — Please  tell  me  the  difference,  if  any, 
between  the  queen  bees,  advertised  as  leather-color- 
ed Italians,   and  other  Italians.  L.   S.  Harner. 

Colorado. 

Answer. — There  is  a  discernible  difference 
in  the  color  found  in  the  rings  of  Italian 
woikiM's  of  diff'erent  strains.  In  some  the 
color  is  quite  a  bright  yellow,  while  in  cer- 
tain regions  they  are  found  with  a  yellow 
much  like  the  color  of  fair  leather,  and 
these  are  the  ones  that  are  called  "leather- 
colored,"  and  are  preferred  by  a-  good  many 
to  those  of  brighter  color. 

Questi  )n. — When  from  two  to  fi">e  swarms  come 
out  and  clus'.ei'  together,  1  ij-'t  in  the  combined 
cluster  fi'o.n  two  to  five  hive  l)odies  containing 
frames  of  comb  or  foundation,  and  the  bees  sepa- 
rate theni'  elves  intoi  their  original  clusters,  so  that 
before  dark,  the.y  can  be  p'aced  on  different  stands. 
For  several  j  ears  I  have  always  been  very  success- 
ful with  this  method,  but  having  never  seen  the  plan 
mentioned,  I  world  likci  to  know  what  you  think 
of    it.  Edward    L'Esperance. 

Answer.  This  is  o]<l.  I  remember,  years 
ago,  seeing  instructions  given  to  put,  I 
think  it  was  into  a  big  box,  several  twigs,  or 
branches,  and  then  dump  in  the  cluster  of 
united  swarms  so  that  each  queen  might  set- 
tle separately  with  her  own  bees.  I  don 't 
remember  seeing  reports  of  failure  with  the 
plan,  but  failures  are  not  usually  reported. 
Having  never  tried  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ilou  't  know  what  might  be.     I  do  know  that 


two  small  colonies  may  be  at  the  same  time 
in  two  sides  of  the  same  hive,  but  I  don't 
know  how  long  they  may  remain  so.  So 
there  is  nothing  impossible  about  two  or 
more  queens  in  a  cluster  separating  into  two 
or  more  hives,  each  queen  attracting  its  own 
adherents.  Yet  altho  the  thing  is  possible, 
if  it  has  happened  regularly  with  Mr.  L  'Es- 
perance  I  should  count  him  exceedingly  for- 
tunate, atid  if  I  should  find  three  queens 
alive  after  24  hours  in  one  case  out  of  ten 
it  would  be  as  much  as  I  would  expect  with 
my  bees.  But  as  already  stated,  I"  don 't 
know. 

Questions. —  (1)  Is  the  fact  that  the  o'.d  clipped 
queen  remains  in  the  hive  conclusive  proof  that 
the  bees  have  not  swarmed.  (2)T  havei  one  hive 
where  the  queen  is  a  poor  layer.  She  has  twice  this 
spring  laid  in  queen-cells.  Thinking  she  was  mere- 
ly superseding  herself,  I  let  the  cells  remain.  I 
saw  the  new  queea  after  hatching  and  killed  the 
rest  of  the  cells.  After  remaining  in  the  hive  about 
a  week  with  the  old  queen,  the  young  qiieen  dis- 
appeared. The  old  queen  is  now  on  her  third  batch 
of   cells   about   four   days   old.      What   is   the   trouble? 

Virginia.  J.    Smith. 

Answers. — (1)  There  are  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  when  the  old  queen  is  found 
present  the  bees  have  not  swarmed.  If  a 
queen  has  her  wings  clipped,  the  colony 
will  swarm  just  the  same  as  if  her  wings 
were  whole;  as  a  rule,  the  swarm  will  re- 
turn, and  the  queen  will  crawl  back  into 
the  hive.  In  that  case,  finding  the  queen 
in  the  hive  the  next  morning  would  be  no 
proof  that  the  colony  had  not  swarmed.  The 
same  thing  would  be  true  if  by  any  means 
the  queen  should  be  unable  to  fly.  But  by 
looking  in  the  hive  you  would  judge  some- 
thing of  conditions  by  the  presence  of  queen- 
cells.  If  you  find  no  queen-cells  present,  if 
brood  in  all  stages  shows  that  there  has  been 
no  interval  of  cessation  in  egg-laying,  then 
it 's  a  safe  guess  that  there  has  been  no 
swarming.  There  have  been  reports  of  cases 
in  which  the  colony  swarmed  and  returned, 
the  queen  being  unable  to  fly,  and  then  after 
the  first  virgin  emerged  a  swarm  went  with 
this  virgin,  leaving  the  old  queen  in  the 
hive.  So  it  is  just  possible  that  by  your 
question  you  mean  to  ask  whether  the  pres- 
ence of  the  old  queen  is  conclusive  proof 
that  a  swarm  has  not  issued  with  a  young 
queen.  I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  the  answer 
to  that  question.  I  have  just  a  little  doubt 
til  at  such  a 'case  ever  occurred.  At  any  rate 
such  cases  are  so  rare  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
considering.  (2)  Likely  you  were  right  in 
your  supposition  that  superseding  was  in- 
tended: indeed  the  proof  to  that  effect  is 
quite  c'ear,  f()v  if  swarming  had  been  intend- 
ed the  swarm  would  have  gone  with  the  obi 
queen  or  else  with  the  young  one  when  only 
a  day  or  two  old,  whereas  you  say  she  re- 
mained about  a  week.  The  likelihood  is  that 
the  virgin  was  lost  on  her  wedding  trip,  and 
that  a  virgin  from  the  next  batch  will  be 
more  successful.  Yet  sometimes,  when  su- 
perseding is  intended,  if  the  harvest  is 
stimulating,  the  bees  change  their  minds  and 
(leciae  to  swarm. 
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g  of  this 
m  0 11 1  li ,  if 
our  directions  of 
the  last  issue 
have  been  fol- 
lowed, \v(>  ari" 
now  ill  ])osses- 
s  i  o  11  of  good 
strong       colonies 

with  clijiped  <(ueeiis.  There  is  the  equivalent 
of  oiii'  (>;•  more  solid  eoiiibs  of  honey  aii<l 
seven  to  ten  frames  with  brood  in  each  hive, 
and  most  of  the  colonies  probably  have  at 
least  one  shallow  super  of  drawn  combs. 
If  neces.-^ary,  frames  of  foundation  may  be 
given,  tho  combs  are  better  if  one  is  able 
to  obtain  them,  for  bees  always  begin  work 
in   them   much  more  readily. 

Condition  of  Strongest  Colonies. 

The  strongest  colonies  already  have  brood 
in  two  stories,  and  the  queen  access  to  both. 
Also,  those  who  desired  increase  have,  when- 
ever they  found  queen-cells  started,  jjlaced 
on  the  old  stand  a  hive  containing  the  queen, 
frames  of  comb  or  foundation,  and  one  comb 
•with  eggs  and  young  larvae.  Above  this  they 
have  placed  a  queen-excluder  and  the  hive 
of  brood  with  all  the  capped  queen-cells 
torn  out,  intending  in  eight  days  to  move 
this  upper  story  of  brood  to  a  new  location, 
and,  after  contracting  the  entrance,  to  leave 
them  to  raise  their  own  queen  or  introduce 
one.  It  may  now  be  found  that  such  colo- 
nies, because  of  rainy  weather,  a  scarcity 
of  nectar,  or  the  extra  super  room  given 
them,  have  entirely  given  up  their  swarming 
intentions.  Possibly  at  the  end  of  eight 
days  no  queen-cells  may  be  found  in  the  hive, 
or  perhaps  queen-cells  may  be  found  with  a 
hole  torn  in  the  side  of  each,  showing  that, 
for  the  present  at  least,  tli.e  danger  of 
swarming  is  over. 

Advisability   of   Increase. 

If  the  bees  can  be  kejit  contented  without 
increasing,  they  will  be  able  to  store  much 
more  honey  than  if  divided.  Therefore  we 
would  direct  our  energies  to  the  prevention 
of  all  increase;  but  if  some  increase  is  de- 
sired, then  we  would  allow  it  only  in  ex- 
treme cases.  If  one  wishes  to  purchase  new 
swarms  from  some  neighbor  (as  suggested 
in  our  last  lesson,  page  303),  now  is  the 
time  to  supi)ly  him  with  the  new  hives,  for 
the  swarms  obtained  this  month  will  be  de- 
cidedly worth  while.  Those  obtained  next 
month  may  not  gather  enough  to  winter  on. 
Opening  Hives  too  Often. 

There  is  always  a  stioiig  temjitation  for 
the  beginner  to  open  his  hives  continually, 
just  for  the  fun  of  it,  simply  to  watch  the 
little  workers.  This  seriously  interrupts  the 
work  of  the  colony.  Necessary  work,  of 
course,  must  be  done. 

Room  and  Ventilation. 

Doubtless  the  increased  size  of  the  colo- 
nies has  caused  the  removal  of  all  packing 
ere  this.  If  not,  it  should  now  be  removed 
and   the   entrance-blocks   also   withdrawn   in 
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order  to  give  suf- 
ficient ventila- 
tion. Whatever 
manipulation  we 
described  as 
work  for  last 
month,  may  still 
be  profitably  em- 
jiloyed  whenever 
t  h  e  0  c  c  a  s  i  o  n 
;nises.  Thruout  tliis  month,  and  until  ail 
danger  of  swarming  is  over,  the  colonies 
should  be  examined  every  seven  or  eight 
days  in  order  to  make  certain  that  they  re- 
main normal  and  in  a  continued  state  of 
progress.  They  should  always  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  room  in  the  supers  and  brood- 
'•hambers.  During  a  heavy  honey  liow  the 
honey  comes  in  very  rapidly.  In  fact,  an 
extra  good  colony  might  store  as  much  as  a 
shallow  super  in  three  or  four  days.  So  one 
should  always  leave  more  super  room  than 
seems  actually  necessary.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  season  they  might  be  piled  even  five 
or  six  high.  We  do  not  advise  removing  the 
honey  until  after  the  season,  because  the 
best  honey  is  that  which  has  been  on  the 
hives  until  nice  and  thick,  and  thoroly  ripen- 
ed by  the  bees. 

Condition  of  the  Queen. 

Whenever  a  queen  begins  to  fail  she 
should  be  replaced  by  a  good  Italian  queen 
(see  "Eequeening, "  in  May  issue,  page 
.''05  K  Still,  before  taking  such  action  one 
should  be  certain  that  her  decreased  egg- 
laying  is  actually  due  to  a  defect  in  the 
queen  and  not  to  unfavorable  conditions 
that  surround  her.  It  may  be  that  the  colo- 
ny is  so  very  prosperous,  and  the  hive  is  so 
crammed  with  honey  and  brood,  that  no  cells 
are  left  for  the  queen  to  lay  in.  Such  being 
the  case,  the  colony  usually  starts  queen- 
cells,  but  not  always.  This  congested  con- 
aition  maj^  easily  be  relieved  by  placing  part 
of  the  brood  above  and  replacing  with  emp- 
ty combs  from  the  upper  super.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
queen  ceases  laying,  not  from  an  excess,  but 
from  a  lack   of  stores. 

Lack  of  Stores. 

During  brood-rearing,  great  quantities  of 
stores  are  consumed;  and  unless  close  watch 
is  kept  the  strongest  colonies  may  easily, 
within  a  few  days,  be  reduced  to  actual 
need.  If  one  is  so  neglectful  as  to  allow  this 
disgraceful  condition  to  arise,  the  queen  will 
diminish,  and  perhajis  entirely  stop,  egg- 
laying.  Many  drones  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  out  in  front  of  the  hives  where  the 
bees  have  driven  them,  for  drones  are  always 
sacrificed  by  the  bees  whenever  the  welfare 
of  the  colony  demands  conservation  of  the 
food  supply.  More  than  this,  the  unsealed 
larva>  may  be  starved  and  carried  out  at  the 
entrance,  all  of  which  will  mean  a  daily  les- 
sening of  a  pint  or  more  of  bees  at  the  time 
of  the  honey  flow.  Should  this  take  place, 
the   colony   should   be   fed   immediately   and 
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^civeii  a  comb  of  eggs  and  larvae  in  order  to 
put  them  into  a  more  normal  condition. 
Feeding  Dampened  Sugar  in  an  Emergency. 

In  case  of  an  emergency,  if  one  has  no 
syrup,  candy,  nor  maple  sugar,  and  needs 
to  feed  quickly,  light-brown  sugar  may  be 
dampened  and  given  the  bees,  altho  the  bees 
may  waste  a  small  per  cent  of  it.  The  feed 
may  be  placed  on  the  bottom-board  at  the 
back  of  the  hive,  leaving  the  hive  tilted 
slightly  backward  so  there  can  be  no  chance 
for  the  dampened  sugar  or  sweetened  water 
to  run  from  the  hive  and  thus  start  rob- 
bing. When  feeding  in  this  way  it  is  well 
not  to  give  the  full  entrance,  as  this  would 
afford  the  robbers  too  easy  an  entrance. 
After  the  feeding  is  over  the  hive  should  be 
left  with  a  slight  forward  tilt  and  perfectly 
level  from  side  to  side. 

Robbing. 

Before  the  honey  flow,  or  when  honey,  on 
account  of  unfavorable  weather  or  insuffi- 
cient nectar,  is  coming  in  but  slowly,  there 
is  great  danger  of  robbing,  and  during  such 
a  time  no  sweet  should  ever  be  left  exposed; 
and  hives  should  be  opened  only  when  ab- 
solutely necessary,  and  then  closed  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  the  entrance-block  being  in- 
serted until  the  colony  seems  perfectly  quiet 
again.  At  such  times  a  robber-tent  is  quite 
invaluable;  but  for  the  small  beekeeper, 
without  question,  the  better  plan  would  be 
to  wait  for  more  favorable  conditions  before 
handling. 

Opening  of  Flow. 

In  clover  localities  one  may  usually  count 
on  the  beginning  of  the  flow  taking  place 
from  seven  to  ten  days  after  the  first  few 
blossoms  are  discovered.  At  this  time  those 
colonies  that  have  quite  a  few  bees  in  their 
first  super  should  be  given  a  second  one — • 
that  is,  all  the  best  colonies  should  at  this 
time  have  the  equivalent  of  one  deep  super; 
and  until  a  week  or  so  after  the  opening  of 
the  honey  flow  we  think  it  a  good  plan  to  al- 
low the  queen  access  to  two  stories,  keeping 
some  brood  in  each. 

Spacing  of  Frames  in  Supers. 

If  the  supers  contain  foundation,  the 
frames  should  be  closely  spaced  until  the 
foundation  is  drawn  out.  After  that  at  least 
one  comb  should  be  removed  and  the  extra 
space  evenly  divided  between  the  combs. 
This  will  give  a  little  more  room  for  storing 
honey,  and  will  result  in  combs  so  nicely 
bulged  that  uncapping  at  extracting  time 
will  be  a  real  pleasure. 

Natural  Swarming. 

In  this  article  we  have  explained  how  to 
manage  the  bees  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
be  perfectly  feasible  to  leave  them  during 
six  days  in  the  week  and  still  feel  certain 
that  the  bees  were  well  cared  for.  Some  of 
those,  however,  who  intend  to  be  always 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  the  apiary  may 
prefer  to  obtain  their  increase  by  means  of 
natural  swarming.  If  so,  do  not  raise  brood 
nor  tear  down  queen-cells,  but  just  allow 
the  first  swarm  to  issue,  which  they  will 
probably  do  as  soon   as  the   queen-cells  are 


sealed.  If  one  happens  to  be  near  the  hive 
just  before  the  swarm  leaves,  he  may  notice 
unusual  activity  of  bees  running  about  the 
front  of  the  hive;  and  if  the  hive  is  opened, 
there  he  may  find  great  excitement  and  a 
busy  rushing  of  bees  here  and  there  in  every 
direction.  In  a  few  minutes  the  bees  begin 
pouring  from  the  hive  by  thousands  until 
the  air  is  filled  with  a  great  cloud  of  hum- 
ming bees.  Usually  they  cluster  on  the 
branch  of  a  tree  not  far  from  their  hive, 
waiting  to  make  certain  that  the  queen  is 
with  them  before  they  leave  for  their  new 
home  which  has  already  been  chosen  by  the 
scouts  sent  out  several  days  previously. 

If  the  queen  has  been  clipped,  as  describ- 
ed in  our  May  lesson,  she  will  be  found 
climbing  helplessly  about  on  the  grass  out  in 
front  of  the  hive  attempting  to  join  the 
swarm,  which,  of  course,  she  is  prevented 
from  doing  on  account  of  her  clipped  wings. 
After  caging  her  in  a  spiral  queen-cage,  or 
in  a  small  box  punched  with  holes  so  that 
she  may  have  plenty  of  air,  put  her  in  the 
shaded  entrance  of  the  new  hive  of  combs  or 
foundation  which  has  been  placed  on  the  old 
stand  facing  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
original  hive.  This  hive  should  also  contain 
one  comb  with  young  larvae  (very  important 
in  case  of  a  queen  with  wings),  and  above 
it  should  be  placed  the  supers  removed  from 
the  old  colony,  for  the  new  colony  will  now 
go  to  work  with  renewed  vim,  while  the  old 
colony  will  be  composed  mostly  of  young 
bees,  and  will  probably  be  without  a  laying 
queen  for  a  week  or  more,  and  will  not  be  in 
condition  to  store  any  surplus  for  some  time. 

In  a  short  time  the  bees  will  discover  that 
the  queen  is  not  with  them,  and  will,  there- 
fore, return  to  the  hive.  After  they  have 
begun  running  in  nicely  the  queen  should  be 
liberated  and  allowed  to  run  in  with  the 
rest.  In  order  to  prevent  after-swarmsl 
from  the  old  hive,  all  queen-cells  except  one 
may  be  torn  down,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the 
colony  examined  for  eggs.  If  none  are  found, 
it  will  either  mean  that  the  queen  has  not 
yet  begun  laying,  or  that  she  was  lost  in 
mating,  and  the  colony  is  queenless.  In 
either  case  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give 
them  a  frame  containing  eggs  and  young 
larvae.  If  a  queen  is  in  the  hive,  she  will 
probably  begin  laying  all  the  sooner  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  larvae;  and  if  the 
colony  is  queenless,  they  will  undoubtedly 
begin  queen-cells,  in  which  case  a  ripe 
queen-cell  could  be  given  them  in  a  cell- 
protector  or  else  a  good  queen  be  introduced. 

In  order  to  hive  a  swarm  that  is  accom- 
panied by  a  queen  with  wings,  the  colony 
should  be  shaken  into  a  basket  attached  to 
the  end  of  a  pole  and  placed  on  the  ground  in 
front  of  the  entrance.  If  they  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  enter,  shaking  them  on  to  the 
ground  will  usually  start  them.  Generally 
a  few  of  the  bees  take  wing  and  return  to  the 
clustering  place,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  them  from  the  tree  several  times  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  the  queen  is  also 
captured. 
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friends,     1 

am  in  trou- 
ble. Perhaps  1 
should  change 
it,  however,  and 
say  I  am  a  good 
deal  worried. 
The  thing  that 
worries  me  is  an 
article  in  the 
magazine  enti- 
;led  Good  Health 
foi-  March.  I 
think  the  pub- 
lishers will  ex- 
cuse me  if,  un- 
der the  circum- 
stances, I  copy 
the  article  en- 
tire. It  is  from 
our  good  friend 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  who  has  been  an  advo- 
cate of  a  vegetarian  diet  for  lo,  these 
many  years.  1  have  met  Dr.  Kellogg  once 
or  twice,  and  I  visited  the  Battle  Creek 
sanitarium  and  wrote  it  up  years  ago  in 
these  pages.  Perhaps  I  should  explain  that 
for  four  years  of  my  life  I  was  a  vegetar- 
ian. Of  course  I  ate  butter,  cheese,  eggs, 
and  milk,  but  no  meat.  Again,  later  in 
life  when  my  health  failed  on  account  of 
being  too  much  indoors,  I  lived  on  a  diet  of 
lean  meat — mostly  beefsteak  for  18  weeks 
— not  a  crumb  of  bread  nor  a  taste  of  fruit. 
Thus  having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  fence 
in  the  way  of  actual  experience,  I  think  I , 
can  consider  the  question  understandingly. 
Below  is  the  article  from  Good  Health : 

HOW     TO     MAKE     FOOD     PT.EXTIFUL. 

The  high  pricei  of  food  stuffs  is  not  due  to  food 
scarcity. 

There  is  food  enough  in  the  country  at  the  present 
moment  to  feed  every  man,  woman,  and  chi'.d  in  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Prance  for  twO'  years 
or    more. 

Food  is  plentiful. 

Then    what's    the    matter? 

There's    only    one    thing    the   matter. 

The  cattle  and  pigs  are  eat'in;/  up  our  food  stufti. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  are  not  awarei  of  the 
fact  that  only  ten  per  cent  of  our  3,000,000,000- 
bushel  corn  crop  is  eaten  by  the  peoplei  of  the 
United   States. 

What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  great  corn  har- 
vest ? 

Some  hundred  million  bushels  are  made  info 
beer  and  whiskey.  A  few  million  bushels  are  ex- 
ported, but  the  greater  part  is  eaten  up  by  fatten- 
ing  steers,    sheep,    and   hogs. 

It  is  true  that  these  animals  are  fed  largely  on 
grass  and  roughage;  but  before  being  shipped  to 
market  they  are  always  fed  up  for  three  to  six 
months  on  a  ration  consisting  largely  of  corn.  Dur- 
ing this  fattening  period  of  six  months  a  steer  eats 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  corn  daily.  A  sheep 
eiats  one  or  two  pounds  and  a  liog  two  to  four 
pounds. 

According   to    Prof.    Henry,    dean    of   the   Agricul- 
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Give   us   this   day   our   daily   bread. — Matt.    (3:11. 

And  God  said,  Behold  I  have  given  yolu  every 
herb  bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all 
the  earth,  and  every  tree,  in  the  which  is  the  fruit 
of  a  treie  yielding  seed;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat. 
— Gkn.    1V29. 

Prove  thy  servants,  I  beseech  thee,  ten  days ; 
and  let  them  give  us  pulse  to  eat,  and  water  to 
drink.  Tlien  let  our  countenances  be  looked  upon 
before  thee,  and  the  countenance  of  the  children 
that  eat  of  tlie  portion  of  the  king's  meat;  and  as 
tliou  seest,  deal  with  they  servants. — Dan.  1:12,  13. 
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tural  Department 
of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  a 
three-year-old  fat 
steer  has  eaten  4,- 
000  pounds  of  milk 
and  6,000  pounds 
of  concenjtrated 
food  of  which  at 
least  4,000  pounds 
may  be  reckoned  as 
corn,  a  daily  aver- 
age of  five  pounds. 
The  average 
daily  ration  of  a 
sheep  may  be  esti- 
mated as  at  least 
one-half  pound  of 
corn,  and  of  a  pig 
as  an  average  of 
one  pound  for  its 
whole    lifetime. 

According  to  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  E.stimateis, 
there  were  in  the 
United.  States  Janu- 
ary 1,  1917,  40,- 
milch  cows.  A  simple 
these    domestic    animals 


800,000    cattle    other    than 

calculation    will    show    that 

consume    each    year    corn    or   other    equivalent    grain 

in  the  following  amounts: 

Bushels    of    corn 
40,800,000     cattle    consumed.  .    1,000,000,000 
48,483,000    sheep    consumed.  .  .        147,000,000 
67,453,000     hogs     con.sumed.  .  .        820,000,000 
156,936,000  animals  consumed.  .    1,967,000,000 
Leit    us    suppose   that    domestic    animals    are    put 
upon  a  war  ration  of  one-half  the  usual  amount  of 
grain,  the  annual  consumption  will  still  be  a  billion 
bushels     of     corn     or     60,000,000,000     poundls,     or 
enough  to  supply  one   and   one-half  pounds   of  corn 
daily  to  109,000,000  people  for  a  year.     Such  a  ra- 
tion would  furnish  2,400  calories  daily,  sufficient  for 
the    average   person. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  high  price  of  corn, 
and  consequently  the  high  price  of  meat,  and  we 
may  justly  add  the  high  prices  of  mist  other  foods, 
are  the  result  of  the  diverting  of  food  to  the  feed- 
ing of  cattle,   sheep,   and  hogs. 

It  is  true  that  the  flesh  of  these  animals  has  food 
valuie ;  but  it  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
corn  consumed  to  produce  it.  Accordin,g  to  Prof. 
Henry,  about  five  pounds  of  Torn  is  required  to  pro- 
duce one  pound  of  beef;  and  the  beef,  being  more 
than  two-thirds  water,  one  pound  of  it  has  only 
about  half  the  nutritive  value  of  a  pound  of  corn. 
So,  for  ttn  pounds  of  corn  fed  to  a  steei'  we  get 
back   only   one  pound  of   water-free  food. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  worries  me?  It  is 
the  closing  paragTaph  in  Dr.  Kellogg's  ar- 
ticle given  above — the  closing  sentence,  in 
fact,  that  we  must  feed  ten  pounds  of  corn 
to  a  steer  to  get  only  one  pound  of  meat 
food.  And  according  to  Prof.  Henry, 
above,  one  pound  of  meat  has  only  about 
half  the  nutritive  value  of  one  pound  of 
corn.  Just  now,  a  large  part  of  my  diet  is 
a  mush  made  of  cornmeal,  oatmeal,  and 
wheat  ground  up  in  a  little  home  mill.  This 
when  made  into  a  mush,  and  set  in  the 
oven  before  each  meal,  is  eaten  with  butter 
and  honey,  (or  maple  molasses  for  a 
change)  and  is,  1  think,  the  most  satisfying 
and  delicious  food  1  ever  ate.     With  a  c-ui) 
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of  milk  right  by  my  plate  to  take  a  sip  of 
at  intervals  I  take  "real  coml'ort;"  and  I 
can  do  more  work,  or  certainly  just  as 
much,  as  on  a  diet  of  the  best  beefsteak. 
Occasionally  I  have  an  egg  with  my  mush 
and  honey  and  milk.  For  the  last  meal 
of  the  day,  at  5  o'clock,  I  have  baked  ap- 
ples and  milk.  During-  the  last  winter  I 
have  changed  from  raw  apples  to  baked 
apples  because  they  seem  to  be  more  di- 
gestible, and  I  am  saved  the  trouble  of 
paring  the  raw  apples  as  I  used  to  do ;  and 
when  it  comes  supper  time  I  can,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  thank  the  Lord  for 
such  a  delicious  evening  meal  as  baked 
apples  and  milk,  with  a  little  bit  of  cheese 
for  an  appetizer.  Of  course  I  have  other 
fruit  according  to  the  season,  to  take  the 
places  of  apples  more  or  less;  but  baked 
apples  are  the  great  standby. 

Once  more,  why  should  I  worry?  Well, 
to  get  right  down  to  the  point  I  feel  wor- 
ried because  it  seems  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  must  admit  that  Dr.  Kellogg  is 
right  or  largely  so.  A  pound  of  steak  just 
now  would  cost,  say,  30  cents ;  but  a  pound 
of  corn,  even  at  the  present  inflated  prices, 
would  cost  only  about  three  cents,  and  yet 
we  are  told  the  beefsteak  has  only  about 
half  the  nutritive  value  of  a  pound  of  corn. 
Therefore  feedi^g  the  corn  to  a  steer, 
costs  us  20  times  as  much  as  to  eat  the  corn 
ourselves  instead  of  feeding  it  to  the  steer. 
Perhaps  there  is  some  exaggeration  in  this. 
But  there  is  a  large  bit  of  truth  that  we 
cannot  get  around. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  that  troubles 
me.  I  have  all  my  life  been  qiti,te  a 
"  chicken  man."  Would  the  same  kind  of 
reasoning  apply  to  feeding  corn  to  chick- 
ens in  order  to  get  eggs,  instead  of  eating 
the  corn  in  the  first  place?  Some  of  you 
folks  can  figure  it  out.  Let  me  digress  a 
little. 

My  vegetarian-diet  experience  was  when 
i  was  in  my  teens.  I  was  keeping  chick- 
ens. My  chickens  were  my  pets.  They 
would  run  to  me  and  eat  out  of  my  hand, 
and  sing  their  songs  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving with  trusting  confidence  close  to  my 
side.  During  the  last  winter  I  have  had 
aboutSO Eglantine  pullets.  I  have  seen  many 
of  these  Eglantines  come  from  the  nest 
where  they  have  laid  about  their  first  egg; 
and  I  have  stopped  and  listened  to  their 
juvenile  cackle;  and  I  have  said  to  my- 
self, "  If  there  is  any  music  from  any -fea- 
thered songster  eciual  to  a  pullet's  first 
cackle,  in  the  way  of  sending  a  thrill  of  joy 
and  thanksgiving,  I  have  never  found  it." 
Now,  bow  much  money  would  it  require  to 
induce  me  to  take  that  beautiful,  innocent 


cackling  pullet  and  chop  Iter  head  off,  that 
I  might  have  a  "chicken  dinner""?  Well, 
away  back  when  I  was  a  boy  I  decided  in 
my  own  mind  that  I  was  going  to  get  along 
without  depriving  any  animal  of  its  preci- 
ous life,  given  by  the  great  Creator,  in 
order  to  satisfy  my  appetite.  I  have  heard 
it  argued  pro  and  con  for  more  than  60 
^ai-s  in  regard  to  vegetarian  and  meat 
diet,  so  we  need  not  take  time  or  space  to 
go  over  it  here. 

The  dear  Savior,  when  he  made  a  little 
repast  for  his  followers,  gave  them  fish  and 
honey  in  the  comb.  It  has  been  argued 
from  this  incident  that  he  set  the  pace  for 
at  least  a  mixed  diet.  Well,  it  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  we  do  not  feed  our 
corn  to  the  fishes  in  the  sea.  Years  ago, 
when  German  carp  were  my  hobby,  I  did 
talk  about  (and  practice)  not  "corn-fed" 
heef  but  "corn-fed"  f,sh.  But  as  a  rule, 
where  we  use  corn  to  produce  beef, 
mutton,  or  pork,  we  do  not  waste  the 
corn  in  producing  fish  food.  This  ter- 
rible war  is  teaching  us  many  lessc)iis. 
If  it  should  happen  that  the  whole  wide 
world  will  be  forced  to  eat  less  meat,  I  think 
it  will  certainly  be  a  profitable  lesson  for 
the  world.  Our  great  doctors  are  almost 
unanimous,  if  I  am  correct,  in  saying  the 
health  of  humanity  would  be  better  with 
less  animal  food,  especially  the  diet  that 
necessitates  taking  life  to  get  meat.  Of 
course  we  have  got  to  have  milk — that  is, 
I  take  it  for  granted  that  milk  is  a  necessi- 
ty for  babies;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
everybody  agrees  that  mothers'  mdlk  is 
away  ahead  (for  the  health  of  the  little 
strangers  entrusted  to  our  care)  of  milk 
from  any  other  source.  Possibly  goats' 
milk  might  sometimes  be  an  exception.  I 
feel  satisfied  just  now  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  us  to  use  much  less  animal  food, 
on  account  of  high  prices  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  waste  of  grain,  as  Dr.  Kellogg 
puts  it.  If  he  is  not  exactly  right  about 
it,  he  is  largely  right,  and  there  is  no  use 
in  trying  to  dispute  it. 

Mr.  CoUingwood,  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  thru  that  same  Rural  has  been  a 
long-time  friend  of  mine.  I  met  him  and 
had  a  chat  with  him  just  once.  Well,  he 
talks  so  much  about  baked  apples  that  I 
owe  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  having  large- 
ly influenced  me  to  get  on  tlie  baked-ap- 
ple  diet — at  least  for  the  last  meal  of  the 
day.  Right  here  I  wish  to  make  a  clip- 
ping from  the  Hope  Farm  Notes  in  a  re- 
cent issue.     He  writes: 

Milk. — The  average  working  man  will  say  that 
he  must  have  meat  in  order  to  keep  up  hody  and 
strength.  Do  you  know  that  from  experienc(>,  or  arc 
vou    c'ues.siMS    at    it?      After   trying   all   soiis   of    food 
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and  diets,  I  a-n  satisfied  that  cottage  c-lieete  and 
entire  wheat  will  fully  sutetitute  for  meat  in  the 
diet  of  any  well-matured  psrson.  I  am  willing  to 
make  up  a  little  contest  with  any  man  of  my  age 
and  work  it  out.  The  other  man  may  eat  all  the 
meat  he  wants.  I  will  talancei  my  ration  with  milk, 
cheese,  and  eggs.  We  will  stand  for  an  examina- 
tion before  we  begin,  and  have  careful  records  made' 
of  what  we  do,  how  the  body  stands  it,  and  the 
cOot.  I  have  seen  so  many  men  who  felt  that  the(y 
could  not  live  without  eating  great  quantities  of 
meat  "  coma  back  "  after  being  forced  to  give  it 
up  that  I  feel  very  sure  of  my  ground.  The  scion- 
tists  tell  us  that  a  quart  of  goad  milk  contains  as 
much  food  as  a  pound  of  beefsteiak.  Many  a  man 
will  listen  to  that  and  smile.  Then  he  will  sell  the 
milk  for  five  cients  or  a  little  more  and  go  and  pay 
30  cents  for  the  beef.  I  know  the  scientist  is  right, 
and  I  think  this  plan  of  selling  a'l  the  milk  and 
paying   five   or   six    times    as    much    for    meat    is    one 

big    trouble    in    the    dairy    business A 

farmer  will  sell  three  cents'  worth  of  gi'ain  and 
pay  12  cents  for  the  same  kind  of  grain^  crushed 
or  partly  cooked,  and  packed  in  a  little  box.  By  us- 
ing a  small  hand  grinder,  that  farmer  could  prepare 
the  grain  into  a  beitter  "  cereal  "   than  he  can  buy. 

During  the  past  winter,  as  I  have  been 
telling'  yo'a.  I  have  been  out  in  the  open  air 
from  daylight  till  dark,  with  hardly  a  day's 
exception ;  and  I  have  carefully  noted  what 
food  staj'ed  by  me  best  for  my  woi'k  in  the 
garden.  I  vei'^^'  soon  informed  Mrs.  Root 
that  when  I  had  the  oatmeal  mush  J  have 
mentioned  (with  the  honey),  I  held  out  bet- 
ter than  on  any  other  diet — better  than 
when  I  had  fish  or  meat  without  the  oat- 
meal. But  if  oatmeal  were  omitted  entire- 
ly, I  felt  used  up  before  dinner  time;  and 
much  the  same  experience  came  with  cottage 
cheese.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  a  very 
im.portant  jjart  of  the  menu  in  order  that 
I  might  do  a  lot  of  work  and  not  bec-ou'' 
tired.  You  will  notice  Mr.  Colling-wood 
seems  to  agree  with  me  entirely. 

I  now  wish  to  call  particular  attention 
once  more  to  the  importance  of  having  a 
little  grinder  in  every  family,  to  cut  off 
the  expense  that  comes  between  producer 
and  consumer;  and  I  am  just  now  plan- 
ning to  have  a  little  patch  of  wheat  in  my 
garden  and  give  it  "  high-pressure "  culti- 
vation and  fertilization  as  I  have  been  do- 
ing with  potatoes.  This  wheat  flour  is  so 
difficult  to  get  just  now,  Avhat  is  to  hinder 
not  only  gi'inding  our  own  wheat  flour  but 
growing  it  in  our  "war  gardens?" 
Threshing  it  out  in  small  quantities  at 
home,  may  be  something  of  a  problem;  but 
T  am  pretty  sure  I  can  cut  off  the  heads 
of  grain,  put  them  in  a  stout  bag,  and 
pound  out  the  wheat  with  a  club,  just  as 
we  have  been  doing  with  beans  in  our  ho"me 
garden  for  years  past. 

Now,  friends,  are  we  not  ready  to  show 
Germany  that  with  "  pulse  to  eat  and  water 
to  drink,"  as  did  Daniel,  that  we  are  more 
than  a  match  for  even  Satan  himself? 

Later. — After  the  above  was  in  type  it 


occuned  to  me  our  Ohio  Experiment  Sta- 
tion had  made  some  experiments  in  regard 
to  the  cost  of  beef,  and  I  wrote  my  "  long- 
time friend,"  Prof.  Thorne.  Below  is  his 
reply :     . 

Replying  to  yours  of  May  1.  I  would  say  that  it 
is  generally  assumed  that  it  takes  about  10  pound, 
of  grain  to  produce  a  pound  of  beef.  In  some  of 
our  experiments  we  have  produced  a  pound  of  in- 
crease in  liveweight  from  seven  pounds  of  grain;  iu 
others  it  has  required  eight  and  from  that  lip  to 
10,  owing  to  how  the  grain  is  fed;  .so  that  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  necessary  cost  of  human  nutrition 
i.s  greater  when  meat  enters  largely  into  the  diet. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  quite  likely  that  we  use 
more  grain  than  necessary  in  producing  meat,  and 
that  a  larger  portion  of  our  meat  might  be  made 
from  the  waste  products  of  our  crop.s.  I  regard  this 
line  of  investigation  as  one  of  the  most  important 
now  before,  the  Experiment  Stations;  that  is,  to  sec 
how  we  may  rediice  the  grain  and  increase  the 
other   constituents   of   the   ration    in  producing  meat. 

While  the  Chinese  and  East  Indians  have  got 
along  with  less  meat  and  less  mi'k  than  we  are  in 
the  habit  of  using,  yet  I  believe  that  it  is  generally 
held  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  attempt  to  do  without  milk,  for  the  sake 
of    our    children. 

Yours   cordially, 

Chas.   E.   Thorxe. 

Wooster,    Ohio.    Mav   3,    1918.  Director. 
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The  electric  windmill  with  the  builder  of  the  tower 

(Mr.    Leon   Wheeler)    on   the   platform,    45    feet   up. 

The  highest   point  of  the  wheel  is   60  feet  from  tho 

ground. 
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THE    ELECTRIC    WINDMILL    AND    SOME     MORE 
PICTURES. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Kaiser,  who  has  charge  of  the 
electric  windmill  in  my  absence,  reports 
even,  better  success  in  chai'ging  the  storage 
batteries  than  we  had  when  I  left.  The  hy- 
drometer I  had  been  using  proved  to  be 
defective,  so  that  he  really  had  a  better 
charge  in  the  batteries  than  the  instrument 
indicated ;  and  while  1275  degTees  is  said  to 
be  a  full  charge,  he  had  one  set  of  batteries 
up  to  1300.  The  first  picture  shows  our 
neighbor  Wheeler,  who  built  the  tower, 
standing  on  the  platform  above.  His  resi- 
dence, just  over  the  fence  from  our  own, 
is  shown  below  with  the  ladder  leaning 
against  it. 


Mr.    Wheeler,    Mr.    Slsson    and    "  A.    I.    R.,"    with    a 
glimpse   of   the  tower   at   its  base. 

The  second  picture  shows  Mr.  Wheeler 
once  more,  Avho,  by  the  way,  is  the  autlior 
of  the  article  in  this  issue  on  the  Floritla 
everglades.  The  good  friend  Avho  stands 
between  Mr.  Wheeler  and  myself  is  a  resi- 
dent of  North  Dakota,  and  an  acquaintance 
of  our  good  friend  Manikowske. 

FLORIDA    EVERGLADES,   LAKE   OKECHOBEE. 

The  writer  of  the  following  came  from 
Michigan  with  his  wife  and  three  children. 
He  has  been  quite  a  successful  beekeeper, 
is  now  located  close  to  our  home,  and  has 
built,  unaided,  the  wooden  tower  for  our 
electric  windmill.  With  this  preface  we 
will  listen  to  our  good  friend  Wheeler. 

THE     EVERGLADES     AND     MOORE     HAVEN. 

Moore  Haven  is  very  much  in  the  public  eye  of 
late.  So  many  stories  are  told  of  the  place,  the 
soil,  and  the  crops,  that  many  are  wondering'  just 
what  is  true  and  what  is  not.  I  have  niade  two 
trips  theire  lately,  and,  as  I  am  not  interested  in  any 
land  projects  there  and  do  not  have  any  other  in- 
terests in  the  place,  I  can  write  an  unbiased  account 
of  the  things  I  have  seen. 

The  trip  across  the  prairies  from  Arcadia  is  an 
intere.sting  one.  The  distance  is  70  miles,  without 
a  house  on  the  way,  and  across  almost  unbroken 
prairie  with  occasional  sloughs  where  one  has  to 
drive  thru  water.  The  road  is  not  muddy  usually, 
as  it  almost  always  has  a  hard  sand  bottom.      Birdu 


and  animal  life  aboind  and  the  plains  are  every- 
where  dotted   with   thei  inevitable   ran^c   cattle.. 

The  town  of  Moore  Haven  is  built  on  a  canal 
just  a  few  miles  off  the  shores  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 
It  is,  like  most  towns  of  the  mushroom  type,  largely 
built  up  of  temporary  wooden  buildings.  Some 
brick  and  cement  structures  are  going  up,  and  more 
would  undoubtedly  be  built,  if  material  could  be 
secured.  Tlie .  town  has  for  its  chieif  exec,v.tive  a 
beautiful  young  woman,  who  is  at  present  one  of 
its  chief  promotors.  She  is  Mrs.  O'Brien,  formerly 
Miss   Howitz,   and  is   almost  idolized'  by   her  people. 

One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  town  up  till 
now  has  been  the  lack  of  a  railroad;  but  this  ob- 
jection will  soon  be  gone,  as  the  track  has  been 
laid  to  within  four  miles  of  Moore  Haven,  and  will 
probably  be  completed  before  this  article  is  put  in 
type. 

Like  most  new  places,  especially  where  the  popu- 
lation is  made  up  of  homeseekers  from  all  parts 
of  the,  country,  the  people  are  very  cordial  and  hos- 
pitable. 

But  the  thing  of  vital  interest  here  is  the  soil, 
which  is  of  the  kind  that  not  only  needs  no  ferti- 
lizer but  is  in  itself  a  fertilizer  of  real  value.  Dr. 
Wiley  has  pronounced  it  to  be  actually  worth  $9.35 
per  ton  for  fertilizer.  Then  it  is  peculiar  in  that 
it  needs  no  cultivation.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  do 
better  when  not  cultivated.  About  all  there  is  to  do 
after  the  crops  are  planted  is  to  pull  out  thei  oc- 
casional careless  weeds  which  grow  there.  These 
weeds  grow  to  be  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter 
up  to  fourteen  or  even  eighteen  inches,  and  are  so 
strong  that  a  full-grown  man  caii  stand  in  their 
branches.  Naturally  these  weeds  are  not  allowed 
to   grow   in   cultivated  lands. 

Thci  w^ater  is  very  fair  in  the  deep  wells,  but 
has  a  pronounced  taste  of  iron  in  it.  Many  shal- 
low wells  are  used ;  but  these  are  dangerous,  as 
such  wells  always  are.  Sickness  is  very  little  known, 
the  few  cases  being  mostly  traceablei  to  drinking 
canal  water  or  that  from  very  shallow   weUs. 

Some  of  the  interesting  things  to  be  seen  on  the 
big  farms  are  the  great  tractors  hauling  as  many  as 
six  largei  plows  at  once,  and  as  many  as  forty  disks 
when  disking.  Great  pulverizers  are  used  to  tear 
out  the  roots  and  put  the  new  ground  in  conidition 
to  work.  These  throw  the  roots  all  on  top  of  the 
ground,  where  they  are  burned.  This  soil  is  different 
from  any  other  mulch  soil  I  ever  saw,  for  it  will 
not  burn — probably  because  it  is  so  full  of  moisture. 
One  can  dig  at  any  time  and  find  moist  earth  with- 
in  an   inch]  or   two   of  the  top. 

The  farmers  grow  almost  everything  in  the  line 
of  crops,  altho  having  the  poorest  success  with 
celery.  I  have  farmed  or  lived  in  a  farming  com- 
munity all  my  life,  and  have  been  in  several  States, 
but  have  never  seen  cabbage  to  equal  what  I  saw 
there.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  onions  and 
many  other  crops.  Frost  damage  has  made  many 
fields  look  ragged ;  but  wherever  there  was  no  frost 
the  crops  are  tremendous.  There  is  one  field  of 
cabbage  geven  miles  out  from  Moore  Haven,  of 
from  300  to  400  acres,  from  which  they  are  hauling 
two  or  three  carloads  a  day,  and  cannot  begin  to 
keep  up  with  the  growtb.  The  manager,  it  is  said, 
has  refused  $100,000  for  the  cabbage  in  the  field. 
I  saw  one  onion  field  of  150  acres,  and  many  from 
20  to  40  acres.  As  the  ground  needs  no  cultiva- 
tion, a  second  crop  is  often  planted  betwe^  the. 
rows  o£  the  first  when  it  is  half  matured,  so  that 
much  of  the  time  two  crops  are  growing  at  once 
on  the  same  field.  The  yields  are  enormous — so 
great  that  I  dare  not  tell  you  the  amounts  for  fear 
you  would  not  believe  me.  One  must  see  with  his 
own  eyeis  or  else  he  cannot  believe  the  reports  about 
Moore  Haven  crops. 

I  drove  down  the  southwest  side  of  the  lake  to 
where  the   Miami   canal   enters   it;    and   the  further 
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I  weti  ,  the  less  caiii'iue  of  frost  appeared.  Durins; 
tlie  last  few  miles  overytliing  was  green,  even  to 
eggplants,  peppers,  and  other  tender  plants.  Here 
we  entered  a  very  fair  imitation  of  a  tropical  coun- 
try, with  it  avocado  pears,  its  pineapples,  guavas, 
etc.,  all  green  and  uninjured  by  frost.  The  hotel 
grounds  on  th«  canal  are  certainly  beautiful  with 
their  great  variety  of  tropical  plants  and  trees. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above  were  the  royal  palms, 
Australian  pine,  fig  trees,  rubber  trees,  traveler's 
palm,  eucalyjtti,  and  many  others.  Peaches  were 
forming,  and  sonic  pineapples  were  still  on  the 
plants. 

The  story  of  the  trip  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out relating  our  experience  with  alligators.  The 
first  one  I  saw  was  about  4%  feet  long,  lying  asleep 
on  the  ground;  and  as  it  started  to  run  into  its 
hole  I  caught  it  by  the  tail.  Another  man  placed 
in  its  mouth  a  stick  which  it  seized  in  a  viselike 
grip  and  in  this  way  we  caiTied  the  creature  out  of 
the  swamp  to  where  the  rest  of  thei  party  were.  We 
thought  to  keep  it  alive,  but  finally  decided  to  kill 
it.  A  native  showed  us  just  how  to  strike  it  an 
effective  blow.  This  proved  to  be  lucky  knowledge 
later  when  a  large  alligator,  nearly  eight  feet  long, 
was  found  in  the  road,  having  been  run  over  by  the 
front  wheels  of  a  car.  We  were  out  of  the  car  at 
once  and  aftea-  him.  I  picked  up  a  spade  and  soon 
overtook  him,  when  he  turned  for  fight.  He  was 
indeed  a  formidable-looking  antagonist,  standing 
straight  up  on  all  four  legs,  back  arched  and  head 
held  low,  while  his  powerful  tail  slashed  viciously 
thru  the  air.  A  sudden  dash  and  a  quick  strong 
blow,  which  went  true,  brought  him  to  the  ground, 
when  I  killed  him  after  a  lively  tussle.  We  then 
roped  him   to   the   car  and   dragged  him   home. 

Leon   C.    Wheeler. 

Bradentown,    Fla.,    Feb.    15,    1918. 

Since  the  above  article  was  written  the 
railroad  has  been  completed,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  doing  quite  a  business,  especially  in 
carrying-  the  crops  away.  The  Florida  pa- 
pers every  week  or  oftener  are  telling  us 
of  the  wonderful  things  being  done  at 
Moore  Haven — a  gTeat  hotel  for  one  thing, 
find  other  important  buildings.  In  regard 
to  getting  great  crops  without  fertilizer  or 
cultivation,  I  confess  I  was  at  first  a  little 
skeptical  about  it  but  since  then  I  hear 
from  different  sources  that  it  is  at  least 
largely  true.  No  doubt  there  are  draw- 
backs to  the  locality  that,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  not  mentioned;  but  we  shall  get 
them  eventually.  With  the  present  demand 
for  everything  that  will  satisfy  hunger,  no 
doubt  tliere  are  wonderful  opportunities 
in  this  new  region  that  is  just  being  open- 
ed up. 

SWEET    CLOVER    AND    WHAT    IT    DID,    FOR     10 
ACRES    OF    CORX. 

We  clip  the  following  from  an  article  in 
The  Ohio  Farmer  of  March  23,  written  by 
E.  Simmonds,  Hamilton  County,  0. : 
(Where  are  the  chaps  now,  who  stubbornly 
insisted  sweet  clover  would  "  ruin  the 
farm"?) 

irIMMONDS     PLOWS     DOWN     SWEET     CLOVER. 

"  By  growing  65  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  I 
had  been  winning  the  Farmers'  Week  trip  from 
Hamilton    Coainty    in    a    local    contest,"    says    Mr. 


Simmonds,  wlio  has  lieen  a  corn  specialist  for  37 
yi  ars.  "  My  land,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  sandy 
loam  on  a  second  bottom  slope  and,  of  course, 
originally  fertile;  but  due  to  100  years'  continuous 
cropping  the  yields  were  slowly  decreasing  each 
year. 

"  I  followed  the  1915  corn  crop  with  rye;  sweet 
clover  was  sown  the  next  spring  and  a  crop  cut 
for  hay  following  the  rye  harvest.  About  10  acres 
had  been  sown  to  sweet  clover,  200  pounds  of  fer- 
tilizer being  used  on  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  rj'e 
planting.  In  the  spring  of  1917  I  decided  to  use 
the  10  acres  for  the  state  contest.  The  season  was 
late  and  not  a  furrow  was  turned  until  May  17 
when  the  sweet  clover  was  at  least  24  inches  high. 
With  a  good  job  of  plowing^  I  turned  it  completely 
under  and  planted  the  plot  on  May  22. 

"  Two  weeks  later  the  sweet  clover  turned  under 
was  almost  completely  rotted  and  the  corn  was 
growing  rapidly.  The  corn  grew  so  fast  that  I  only 
got  over  it  twice  with  a  sulky  cultivator,  and  a 
wet  season  later  on  prevented  further  working 
with    a    single-row    cultivator. 

"  riie  land  which  received  no  clover  crop  produc 
ed  its  average  yield  of  60  bushels;  but  the  10-acre 
plot  went  over  the  l.OOO-bu^hel  mark,  matured 
earlier  and  stood  up  better." 

Simmonds  grows  Boone  County  "WHiite  from  a 
strain  which  he  has  been  developing  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  selects  seed  from  the  standing  corn. 
The  10-acre  plot  was  drilled  with  graded  seed, 
a   grain  being  dropped  every   15   inches. 

The  above  is  indeed  a  wonderful  testi- 
monial of  the  possibilities  in  regard  to 
sweet  clover,  but  in  Tlie  Ohio  Farmer  for 
April  7  we  find  the  following  from  the  same 
writer.  (Think  of  it!  Corn  at  a  cost  of 
19c  a  bushel,  when  it  is  quoted  on  the  mar- 
ket at  $1.75  or  over!) 

COST   01    PRODUCING    CORN. 

In  your  paper  of  April  6,  H.  C.  Bothwell  takes 
issue  M-ith  me  on  my  being  able  in  1917  to  produce 
corn  at  19  cents  per  bnsliel.  As  Mr.  Bothwell  is  not 
the  only  gentleman  who  doubts  the  correctness  of 
my  figures,  I  am  sending  to  you  herewith  detai'ed 
explanation  of  my  costs. 

As  this  corn  was  raised  in  a  contest  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ohio  State  University  a  record  sheet 
wa/s  furnished  us  to  be  used  for  keeping  our  eix- 
pcnse  acrount,  in  which  the  pi  ices  were  specified — 
15  cents  per  hour  for  man  labor  and  10  cents  per 
hour   for   horse   labor. 

Before  I  give  my  tabulated  account,  permit  me 
to  state  that  on  May  16,  1917,  I  plowed  under  a 
sweet  clover  sod  and  not  a  weed  showed  itse'f  in 
my  field;  I  also  had  a  perfect  stand  of  corn,  ard  had 
no  occasion   therefore  to   use  a  hoe. 

On  another  page  of  this  same  Ohio 
Farmer,  L.  L.  Rummell,  Ohio  Experiment 
Station,  commenting  on  the  above,  says : 

Sweet  clover  turned  under  was  the  only  plant 
i>  od  supplied  to  the  crop  of  Mr.  Simmonds.  He 
regarded  the  fertilizing  elements  carried  in  the 
legume  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  heavy  corn 
crop  following,  and  he  applied  no  manure  nor  ferti- 
lizer. 

Later:  I  find  in  the  Ohio  Farmer  for 
May  11,  four  different  letters  from  (as  J 
take  it)  expert  farmers,  in  regard  to  corn 
at  a  cost  of  only  19e  a  bushel.  They  insist 
it  should  be  two  or  three  times  that  figure, 
but,  it  I  am  right,  not  one  of  the  four  plow- 
ed under  a  hea\'y  growth  of  sweet  clover. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  he  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  columns 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Fancy  clover  honey  for  sale  by 

Jos.  Hanke,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Beeswax  bous;ht  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139   Franklin   St.,   New  York. 

FOR   SALE. — New   oraufe-blossom    honey    in    new 
round  jacketed   60-lb.   tin   cans   at   15c   a   pound. 
G.  H.  Adams,  Gen.   Del.,  Palmetto,  Fla. 

6,000  lbs.  choice  clover;  3,500  lbs.  white  aster, 
free  from  dregs ;  first-class  in  every  respect,  packed 
in  bright  60-lb.  tins,  two  in  a  case.  Make  me  your 
best  offer  F.  O.  B.  my  station.  If  interested  I  w\\\ 
answer.  II.   C.   Lee.,   Brooksville,   Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — Finest  table  honey  put  up  in  one 
50-.gal.  new  barrel,  and  four  30-gal.  barrels;  20c 
per  pound,  F.  O.  B.  Bradentown,  Fla.  To  any  one 
who  means  business  I  will  gladly  send  a  large  sam- 
ple. M.   F.    Perry,    Bradentown,    Fla. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey. 

J.   E.   Harri.s,    Morrlstown,   Tenn. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and  less  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

Wesley  Foster,  Boulder,  Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — -For  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation   on   shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  t'tah. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston,  M.  V.  Facey,   Preston,  Minn. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey,  carload  or  less 
quantity.  We  can  supply  5-gallon  cans  for  your 
crop  if   needed. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted      honey,      all      kinds      and 
grades   for   export   purposes.      Any   quantity.      Please 
send    samples    and    quotations. 
Betancourt  &  Leganoa,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  I  eeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — Pure  maple  syrup  in  one-gallon  cans 
at  $2.50  per  gallon.     Six  gallons  or  more.  $14. 

The  M.  C.  Silsbee  Company,  Avoca,  N.  Y. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog'  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Paris,  Tex. 


BASSWOOD  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES.  — 
Send  for  list.     Hansen  Nursery  Co.,   Niles,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Supers,  frames,  fixtures,  etc.,  cheap. 
S.    B.    Hussey,    113    E.    Cottage    Ave.,  . Haddonfield, 

N.   J. 

FOR  SALE. — The  Severin  steam-melter  and  sep- 
arator combined.     Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 

F.   J.    Severin,    Imperial,    Cal. 

FOR  SALE. — A  lot  of  second-hand  honey  kegs  and 
CO-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  500  41/4x4^4  sections. 
Write  for  prices.  T.  H.  1  aylor,  Parksville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 50  or  100  Root  regiilar  shipping 
cases  for  4^/4x4^4  bee  way  sections,  with  glass. 
Never  been   uncrated.      F.   W.   Morgan,    Deland,    Ills. 

FOR  SALE. — I  still  have  a  supply  of  sweet  clove- 
seed  and  some  spring-hatched  queens  for  June  de- 
livery.    E.  C.  Bird,  1032  Pine  St.,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expen.'e  on  all  stan- 
dard hives,   section.s,  etc.,   at  catalog  prices. 

Prothero,   Bailey  &  Goodwin,   Dubois,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  good  second-hand  zinc-exchid- 
ers  for  lO-frame  L.  hives,  at  31e  each,  delivered 
south  of  the  Ohio  River,  or  express  paid  thati  far. 
Free   from  disease. 

F.    M.    Baldwin,    Mt.    Vernon,    Ga. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  address.)  Pull  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods:  also  niade-in-Cinada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines:  Glkanixgs  and  all  kinds  of 
bee  literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog  free. 


Bargain  Prices. — 75  ten-frame  iron-e.nd  super 
boards,  12  cts.  each;  1,800  No.  1  sections,  3%x5\ 
IV2  at  $4.00  per  1000.  One  12-inch  foundation- 
mill  for  medium  brood,   good  condition,    $12.00. 

I.  J.   Stringham,   G'en  Cove,   N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 150  Danz.  supers  for  32  1x5  plain 
sections  for  10-frame  hives  and  150  supers  for  28 
4x5  plain  sections;  fits  either  8-  or  10-frame  hive; 
supers  complete,  section-holders,  fences  and  springs, 
all  in  good  condition :  35c  each,  F.  O.  B.,  Spring 
Valley,  Wis.     0.  H.  Harlan,   Spring  Valley,  Wise. 

FOR  S.\LE. — Owing  to  the  water  getting  in  my 
bee  cellar  and  drowning  all  my  bees,  I  will  offer 
my  entire  equipment,  consisting  of  8-  and  10-frame 
L.  hives  with  100  extractor  supers,  with  bright  ex- 
tracting combs.  Will  sell  regardless  of  cost.  No 
disease.       Satisfaction    guaranteed. 

Wm.   H.   Keyser,   Rt.    7,    Schenectady,    N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  cases  of  15  oz.  ro'-nd  glass 
,iars,  with  screw-cap,  put  up  in  corrugated  ro-ship- 
ping  cases,  2  doz.  to  a  case,  $1.00  a  case,  in  lots  of 
20  cases  or  more,  F.  O.  B.  Elizabeth.  Also  2frame 
Cowan  reversible  extractor  for  Hoffman  frames, 
$14.00.  T.  Edward  Diener,  28  Jacques  St.  Eliza- 
beth,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE. — 2000  drawn  combs  in  8-  and  10 
frami  hive  bodies:  hive  bodies  included,  25c  each;  8 
and  10  extracting  supers  with  empty  frames,  80c  and 
$1.00.  A  few  witli  drawn  combs,  add  5c  per  fr.ame 
for  draM'ii  "onib.  Bees  in  10-frame  hives,  $10.00  per 
colony.  P.  J.  Rettig  &  Sons,  445-485  West  Canal 
St.,    Wabash,    Ind. 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

WANTED. — Four-frame  lioney  extractor,  couib 
pockets    12    inches    wide. 

Allenville    Apiaries,    Allenville.    Ala. 

WANTED. — A  Buffalo  robe.  State  size,  condf- 
tion,    and   price   in  first   letter. 

Cecil    Shepard,    Rochestar,    N.    If. 


WANTED. — A  good  honey  location  to  start  a  line 
of  apiaries.  Will  give  suitable  reward  for  the  best 
reliable  information.     D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 
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W'ANTED.-^Root  Buckeye  chaff  hives,  with  pack- 
ing under  bottom,  in  good  condition.  W'itli  or  witli 
out  Hoffman  frames.  Write  full  description  and  luvv 
est  cash  price.         Edgar  Williams,   Pierpont,  Ohio. 


WANTED. — Full    colonies    of    bees    on    Hoffman 
frames,    Italian    preferred,    free    from    disease,    near 
New  York  city.     J.   G.,  care  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co., 
139   Franklin   St.,   New  York   City,    N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
pi  ices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  rendered. 

The  Fted  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cincin- 
nati, O. 

WANTED. — 100  2-lb.  packages  of  bees  with  un- 
tested queens  immediately,  or  would  consider  2- 
fr»me  nuclei  if  all  brood  sealed.  Name  lowest 
price   and    date   can    ship    in    first   letter   or   wire. 

A.  J.  Heard,   284  Vancouver  Ave.,   Detroit,   Mich. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
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AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS. 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  il- 
lustrated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care 
and  repair  of  the  car.  The  only  magazine  in  the 
world  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  motoring. 
The  "  Trouble  Department "  contains  five  pages  of 
numbered  questions  each  month  from  car  owneii'S 
and  repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on 
gasoline-engine  reiJairs.  $1  per  year.  15  centsi  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $1.50.  Postals  not 
onswered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,    Hartford,    Conn. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

$2,000  cash  takes  a  fine  Florida  farm  of  10  acres, 
all  improved,  including  stock  and  crops;  also  60 
colonies    of    bees    in    modern    hives. 

•  C.   Mack,    Mannville,    R.    D.   No.    1,    Fla. 

Fully  equipped  apiary  for  400  colonies  of  bees; 
hives  with  drawn  combs,  supers  with  sections  filled 
with  full  sheets  of  foundation,  season's  supply  of 
containers,  winter  cellar,  buildings,  etc.  \\  rite  B. 
F.  Johnson,  7901  Franklin  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for    full    p'trticu'ars.      Location    liailcyburg,    Ont. 

VIRGINIA  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARMS 
$15  PER  ACRE  and  up.  Easy  payments.  Fruit, 
Dairy,  Stock,  Climate,  Schools,  Churches,  Roads, 
Markets,  and  Neighbors  of  the  best.  Get  our  Farm 
Lists,  magazine  and  other  interesting  literature,  all 
free.  Address  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agrl.  Agt.,  N.  &  W. 
Ry.,  246  N.  &  W.  Bldg.,  Roanoke,  Va. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  'located,  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bees, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State;  not  crowded;  average  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  ages, 
in  fine  shape ;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural. 
Will  sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  A  wonderful 
opportunity — a  bargain.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  W.  M.  Penrod,   Ronneby,   Minn. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfalfa, 
wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives,  and 
figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather;  rich  soil;  low  prices;  easy  terms; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Vallev,  also  Dairying  and  Poultrv  Raising  illustrated 
folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  ('o:u.  A.  T.  & 
S.    F.    Ry.,    1927    Railway    Exchange,    Chicago. 
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BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.     Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay  Smith,   R.   D.  No.   3,   Vineennes,   Ind. 

Try  Phelps'  Golden  queens  and  be  convinced,  $1  00 
'gach. C.   W.  Phelps,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

Italian    Bees    and    Queens;    write    for    circular. 
Ira  C.    Smith,    Dundee,   Ore. 


FOR  SALE Untested  Golden  Italian  queens    75c 

each.  J.  p.   Michael,   Winchester,- Ind. 


Well-bred  bees   and   queens.      Hives   and  supplies 
J.   H.  M.   Cook,   84   Courtland  St.,   New  York. 


FOR   SALE.— 1918    Golden   Italian   queens;    price 
list   free.      Write   E.   E.   Lawrence,    Doniphan,    Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Queens,  $1  00 
C-  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


"SHE     SUIT    ME"    Italian    queens;     $1.00    from 
May   15th  to  Oct.    15th. 

Allan   Latham,   Norwichtown,    Conn. 


Italian  queens.  The  HONEY  GATHERERS 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259    Robinson   St.,    Binghamton     N    Y 


d...^9^  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens  at  90c  each; 
$9  00  per  doz.  Ready  April  15,  safe  arrival  guar- 
anteed. T.  J.  Talley,  Greenville,  Rt.  3,  Ala 


Get  my   price  list   on   queens    and   bees,    the   best 
three-band   and   five-band   honey   gatherers. 

H.  A.  Ross,  Evansviile,  Ind. 

Hardy  Italian   queens.      The  busy  kind,   no  culls 
Must  please.      $1.00  each. 

W.  G.  Lauver,  Middletown,   R.  D.   3,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens.  Untest- 
lt'J^-°°^  ^'  ^^■^^'  12,  $9.00.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50    each.         Robt.    B.    Spicer,    Wharton,    N.    J. 


Try    ALEXANDER'S    Italian    queens    for    results 
Lntested,   each,   $1.00;    6  for  $5.00;   $9.00  per  doz. 
C.  F.  Alexander,   Campbell,   Calif. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5  00 
My  methods  free.  J.  W.  Romberger,  3113  Locust 
ot.,    bt.  Joseph,   Mo. 


25  colonies  of  bees  on  Hoffman  frames  irt  8-frame 
hives;  all  straight  combs.  T.  Edward  Diener  28 
Jacques  St.,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50,  $35.00"  100 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Jose,  Calif 


Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn 


GRAY  CAUCASIANS.— Untested,  $1.25-  select 
untested,  $1.50;  tested,  $2.00;  select  tested,  $2  25 
Ihree-band  Italian   queens   at   same   prices 

H.   W.   Fulmer,   Box  G,   Point  Pleasant,   Pa. 


FOR    SALE. — Pure-bred    Italian    queens;    also    a 
tew   hundred  pounds  of  bees.      Queens  ready   April 
lo.      Orders    filled    promptly    or    monev    returned 
O.   P.   Hendrix,   West  Point,   Miss. 


FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honev-gathering  tiiey 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1;  6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,   Barnetts,  Va 


North  Carolina  Bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C 
Millers  famous  strain  of  pure  three-band  Italian 
bees ;  gentle  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Mav  1  un- 
til July  1,  untested,  $1.00  each;  12,  $10.00-  tested 
$1.50  each;  12,  $16.00;  select  tested,  $2.00  each' 
.Sate  arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed. 

L.   Parker,    Benson,    K.    D.    No.   2,    N.   C. 
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PHELPS    queens   will   please   you,    $1.00. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &   Son,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&,Son,   Hope  Hull,    Montgomery   Co.,   Ala. 

Italian  queens  for  sale.  Untested,  $1.00  or  $10.00 
per  doz.  No  discounts  on  quantity  orders.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed. 

M.   Bates,   Greenville,   R.   D.   No.   4,   Ala. 

BUSINESS-FIRST  QUEENS. — Three-banded  and 
golden  untested  queens  $1.00  each;  also  Belgian 
iiares.      Send   for  price   list. 

M.    F.    Perry,    Bradentown,    Fla. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain;    the   bee  for  honev,    hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace   R.    Beaver,    Lincoln,    111. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Api- 
ary, ready  May  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00; 
dozen,   $8.00. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 


Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  I5th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed-.  Write  for  prices 
of   larger    quantities. 

W.   W.   Talley,   Greenville,   Ala..    Rt.   4. 


GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;    100,    $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
best  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  75c;  6,  $4.25: 
12,  $8.25.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.        G.    H.    Merrill,    Liberty,    S.    C. 

FOR  SALE.^ — Golden  Italian  queens  vs^hich  pro- 
duce gentlei  yellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known.  Untested,  $1.00,  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flower  Apiaries,  So.  Trust  Bldg.,   Little  Rock,  Ark. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested. 
$2.00;  breeders,   $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.   B.   Broekwell,   Barnetts,   Va. 

QUEENS. — We   are  breeding   from  the  best   Ital- 
ian stock.     Untested,   $1.00;  sele,ct  untested,   $1.50; 
tested,    $2.00.      We    have    been    breeding   queens    for 
more  than  20  years.     We  guarantee  safe  arrival. 
E.    A.    Simmons,    Greenville,    Ala. 

Phelps'   Golden   Italian   Queens   combine  the  qual- 
ities   you    want.       They    are    gi-eat    honey-gatherers, 
beautiful     and    gentle.       Mated,     $1.00;     6,     $5.00; 
tested,    $3.00;    breeders,    $5.00    and    $10.00. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

QUEENS  OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY. — Untest- 
ed, 75c  each,  $8.00  per  doz. ;  sele.ct  untested,  90c 
each,  $9.00  per  dozen;  select  tested,  $1.50  each, 
$15.00  per  doz.;  extra  select  breeder.  $5.00. 

H.  N.  Major,   South  Wales,   N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  six,  $4.25;  per  dozen,  $8.25; 
50,  $32.50;  $60.00  per  100.  Tested  queens,  $1.50; 
1  frame  nucleus,  no  queen,  1.25;  2  frame,  $2.25; 
3   frame,   $3.00;   breeders,   $5.00   and   $10.00. 

L.  J.  Dunn,  54  Broadway  Ave.,   San  Jose,   Cal. 


PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Goldens  that  are 
GOLDEN  and  Doolittle's  choice  stock.  Select  un- 
tested (laying  queens),  one,  $1.00;  0,  $5.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  best  breeders,  $5.00.  For  large  lots  write 
for  prices.  Pure  mating,  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
fai'<iiiii    I   guarantee. 

J.   K.   Wing,    155   Schiele   Ave.,    San   Jose,   Calif. 


ITALIAN  QUEENS. — The  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five,  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  June. 
Orders    filled    on    time    and    safe    arrival    guaranteed. 

J.   B.  Hollopeter,   Queen  Breeder,   Rockton,   Pa. 


Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also'  furnish  Carnolians.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  ordex 
for  bees  early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &   Co.,   Buflao,   Leon  Co.,   Tex. 


WANTED. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-business.  Pine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,    or   expect   no   answer. 

E.   F.   Atwater,    M'iridian,    Idaho. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honev-gathering  bees.  No  foul  brood.  SeJect 
tested,  $1.50;  tested,  $1.25;  untested,  85c.;  6, 
$4.75;  12,  $9.00.  After  Julv  1,  select  tested, 
$1.25;  tested,  1.00;  untested,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25; 
12,   $8.00.     No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.  Gaster,   Rt.  2,  Randleman,   N.  C. 


WANTED. — Reliable,  energetic  and  alert  bei^- 
keeper,  or  student  helper,  in  largest  series  of  out- 
apiaries  in  northwest.  Work  for  extracted  honey 
and  all  equipment  and  methods  strictly  modern. 
Give  age,  height,  weight,  experience,  references  and 
wages   expected  in  first  letter. 

The  Hofmann   Apiaries,   Janesville,   Minn. 


FOR  SALE. — Achord's  Pure  Italian  Queens, 
hardy  and  prolific.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Before  June  16,  untested,  1  for  90c;  12  for 
$10.00;  tested,  1  for  $1.50;  12  for  $16.50.  After 
June  16,  untested,  1  for  75c;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for 
$8.00;  50  or  more,  65c  each;  tested,  1  for  $1.25; 
6   for   $7.00.      Best  breeder,    $3.00. 

W.    D.    Achord,    Fitzpatrick,    Ala. 


Warranted  queens -from  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  breed- 
ers, $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50  each.  One-frame  nuclei,  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$3.00;  threerframe,  $4.50;  without  queens.  Add 
price  of  queen  if  wanted.  Our  apiaries  have  been 
inspected  and  are  free  of  disease.  Ten-frame  colo- 
nies, $10.00;  eight-frame,  $9.00;  Danz.  colonies, 
$8.00  each,  with  tested  queens.  We  are  sold  out  of 
pound  packages. 

Geo.  A.   Hummer  &   Sons,   Prairie  Point,   Miss. 
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HELP  WANTED 


W.VNTED. — A  young  lady  for  1918  season  who 
wants  to  leain  beekeeping  and  help  with  housework. 
A  fine  chance  to  leairr.  Give  age,  weight,  height, 
experience,  and  wages  wanted  in  first  letter.  L.  E. 
Farnsworth,  Chief,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  No.  9,  Mich.. 


WANTED. — Middle-aged  couple  without  childi'en 
to  assist  in  working  2acre  garden  and  orchard  with 
bees,  ])oiiltr.v,  etc.,  on  share  basis.  Beautiful  spot  in 
Southern  Michig.<)n.  Prosperous  village  of  near 
•iOOO.  Address  for  particulars  R.  J.  Davis,  418 
Moccasin    Ave.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 


WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worke", 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Truck  used  for  wutyards  and  haul- 
ing. Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  Icng  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages  in  first  letter. 

W.  A.  Latshiiw  Co.,  Clini,)n.  Mich. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED. — An  experienced  beekeeper  over  mili- 
tary age  wants  work  in  an  American  apiary.  Ad- 
dress   Box    57,    Blencoe,    Iowa.  "       657 

W.'VNTEU. — Young  married  man  thoroly  experi- 
ence.d,  all-around  beekociicr  and  queen-breeder 
wishes    position'  for    summer    inonth.s. 

E.    .\.    Harris,   Albany,    Ala. 

WANTED. — Work     wanted     in     apiary     east     of 
Mississippi   by   man   over  draft   age  who  linderstands 
bees    well,    but    who    seeks    experience    of    beekeeping 
on  large  commercial  scale.      New   York  preferred. 
R.   Scott,  Pairhope,  Ala. 


^osl  Hand  lantom 

11' ''4 

IS 

A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  3C0  candle 
powiT  pure  white  light.   Just  what  the  farn.cr, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.    Safe — Relinble 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and   Eug 
proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.   Light 
in    weitTht.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.    Write 
lor  Catalog,    jj^g  gggy  LIGHT  CO. 
■A                       306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O 

i  Complete  Line  of 

I  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

=  Catalog  on  Request 

I  F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro.Vt. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

The  Flower 
and  the  Bee 


m      Plant  Life  and  Pollenation      m 


By  John  H.  Lovell 

Botanical  Editor  of  "The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture" 


Every  beekeeper  needs  this  volume  in  or- 
der to  understand  the  honey  flora.  Descrip- 
tions are  given  of  bee-flowers,  bumblebee- 
floweirs,  hawk-moth  flowers,  butterfly-flowers, 
flowers  pollinated  by  the  wind  and  many 
others.  It  will  also  be  of  great  interest  to 
gardeners,  fruit-growers,  and  lovers  of  na- 
ture generally.  It  is  fascinating  not  only 
lecause  of  its  very  great  informative,  value 
but  because  of  the  sense  it  imparts  of  the 
beauty  of  nature  as  revealed  in  the  suLje  t. 
Do  you  know  why  some  bees  visit  only  ona 
kind  of  flower?  Or  how  many  flowers  there 
are  of  each  color  in  eastern  North  America  ? 
Or  whether  bees  and  butterflies  prefer  cex- 
tain   colors? 

Illustrated  by  119  photographs  taken  by 
the  author  chiefly  of  flowers  natural  size. 
$2.00   net. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 
by   .lohn  H.  Lovell,   Waldoboro,   Maine. 


Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

llllllllllll 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

I  Write  for  new  catalog  i 

I  A.  M.  Moore  .  Zanesville,  Ohio  I 


Prompt  Service 


rkTTT7pi\"C        Select  Three-banded  ..  . 
X        -L'i-^-J-^  O...     Italian  or  Leather-color 

Queen's  wings  clipped  free  of  charge. 

Safe   arrival   guaranteed. 

'  Untested    one,   $   .75      twelve,   $   8.00 

Select    untested    one,        .90     twelve,        9.00 

Select  tested    one,      1.50      twelve,      15.00 

Extra   select  breeder.  .  .    one,      5.00 

H.  N,  Major,  Seuth  Wales,  New  York 
Beekeepers'  Associations 

Often  need  their  reports  and  bulletins  print- 
ed. We  are  in  the  market  for  this  work. 
Our  complete  stock  of  cuts  and  illustrations 
are  at  your  disposal.  We  can  often  savs  you 
the  e.xpense  of  new  cuts.  Let  us  quote  you 
on  your  printing — reports,  stationery,  car- 
tons,  advertising   matter,   labels,   etc. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  OfiSce  and  Cotirts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLacfalan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Talking  Queens 

Laws'  Queens  Speak 
for  Themselves 


Laws'  queens  have  stood  the  test 
of  continuous  advertising  in  this 
journal  for  this  the  20th  season. 
Thousands  of  customers  have 
testified  to  the  merits  of  Laws' 
bees  and  queens,  and  if  there  is 
a  displeased  customer  I  do  not 
know  it. 

I  will  mail  Italian  queens  at  the 
following  |)rices:  LIntested,  each, 
$1.00;  12,  $10.00.  Tested,  each, 
$1.2,'j;  12,  $13.50.  Breeders,  none 
better,  each,  $5.00. 


W.  H.  LAWS 

Beeville,  Texas 
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FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  not  live  belter  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  healihy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fashioned  sort  you 
can't  buy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 


APACHE  MILL 


Wt.  35 
lbs. 


Price  $7.50 


T'l  •  "l/T'll  Makes  Best  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
X  niS  iVllll  Flour,  Rye  Flour,  Chops,  Hom- 
iny, Cracks  Peas,  Grinds  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  4£7  ^O 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  *fP  ^  •"'-' 
APACHE  GRIST  MILL— Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handniill.      Does  more,  lasts  longer, 

A.  H.  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Tenn. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Inventor 

Invented  1885 


BEEKEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES 

A  Good  Stock  of  the 

Lewis  Beeware 

and 

Comb    Foundation 

Is  at  your  command  at 
factory  prices. 


Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

We   have  a  market    for    your  honey  and 
beeswax. 


Our  Food  Page  —  Continued  from  page  352. 

minutes,  and  then  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  one  hour. 

STKAMEI)    CORNMKAL    AN'D    BARr.EV    BRKAI>. 

1 V2    cups   cornmeal  2   cups     sour    or    butter- 

1  cup  barley  flour  milk 

V2    cup  honey  1   teaspoon    salt 

2   teaspoons  soda 

Sift  dry  ingredients  three  times,  add  milk 
and  honey,  beat  or  stir  for  tliree  minutes, 
put  into  well  oiled  molds,  cover  and  steam 
three  hours.  This  will  just  about  fill  three 
one-pound  baking  powder  cans  when  done. 
Eaisins  may  be  added  if  desired. 
bartjev  flour  biscuits. 

2  cups  barley  flour  1   teaspoon   salt 
5   teaspoons   baking   pow-     milk 

der  2   tablespoons     shortening: 

Measure  the  flour  after  once  sifting,  add 
the  baking  powder  and  sift  again.  Cut  in 
the  shortening  with  two  knives  and  add 
sufficient  milk  or  other  liquid  to  make  a  soft 

Continued  on  page   380 


We  Will  Print  Your  Book, 


Our  large  and  complete  stock  of  cuts  and 
illustrations  are  at  your  disposal.  We  are 
always  ready  to  make  estimates  on  printing 
books,  booklets,  catalogs,  circulars,  leaflets, 
stationary,  labels,  etc.  Our  -work  always 
Ijleases  and  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


I     "  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight  "     j 

ITOLEDOJ 

i  We  are  now  well  supplied  with  a  big  i 
I  stock  of  NEW  ROOT  HIVES,  SUPERS,  | 
I  SECTIONS,  and  FOUNDATION,  besides  j 
i  everything  you  may  wish  for  the  season,  i 
1  But  don't  delay  ordering  your  wants,  as  | 
i  goods  are  going  out  fast.  i 

I  FINEST  ITALIAN  BEES  and  QUEENS.  | 
I  We  make  a  specialty  of  these  and  send  | 
1  the  best  stock  money  can  buy.  1 

j  POULTRY  FEEDS.  Dickinson's  Globe  | 
1  Feeds  are  the  best.  Get  our  prices  of  f 
i  one  bag  or  twenty.  = 

j  HONEY  and  BEESWAX  always  want-  j 
i  ed,  cash  or  in  trade.  1 

i       Send  postal  for  Free  Catalog.  | 


I       S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,       I 

I  Dept.  No  25.  Toledo,  Ohio  | 

i  "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  | 
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Queens  of  Quality 


I  •■.I. 


I'l  llir.-<--l>aii<l  Italiulis;    l>r.-.l    lor   l>ii:«inesH. 
.-iuh:   six  lor  S.i.Od;    ?i|. 00  |>rr  dozen.      Circular   Ire 

J.  I.  Bunks,  Dowolllown,  Tennessee 


i  Queens    Rhode   Island   Queens  | 

p  Italian     Nortliorn     Rred     Queens.     Very          1 

J  fientle  and  hardy.    Great  workers.     Un-          p 

=  tested.  Si;  ti  for  $">.    Cireular  on  applica-          ^ 

=  tion.    Queens  delivereii  after  June  1.               s 

I  O.K.  TULIP.  ARLINCJTON,   RHODE    ISLAND,  § 

=  50  Lawrence  Street.                           g 

?!,iiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:!!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


For  Potato  Bugs 
And  Bliglit  use 
/         SULFOCIDE 


i  W 


and 

CAL- ARSENATE 

— a  new  combination  which  bids  fair 
to  replace  the  oldLimeSul  hur-Arse- 
nate  of  Lead  and  Bordeaux-Lea  om  ix- 
tures.in  both  orchard  and  garden. 
It  is  more  powerful  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive. 1  gallon  and  4'/6  lbs.  makes 
150  gallons  of  spray. 

Send  for  circular 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  M^'S.  Chemists 
50  Church  St.     Dept.    6         New  York 


oRTH^F  Bee  Supplies 


niAULKS    MOXDEIVG 
Bee  Keeiiers'  Supply  ]>Ifg.  Plant. 


I  All  boxed,  ready  to  ship  at  once;  275,000 
1  Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
I  frames  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
I  Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
i  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  I  can  give 
I  you  big  bargains.  Send  for  a  new  price- 
1  list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

i  Will  Take  Bitswax  in  Trade  at 

H  Hiehest  Market  Price. 

I  Charles  Mondeng 

1  146  Newton  Ave.,  N.        Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  oom- 

biiied   circular  saw.  which  is 

made   for  beeljeepers'  use   in 

the  construction  of  their 

hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   illustrated    catiilot' 
and   prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

645  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD,  ILLINOIS 


ii»    ■>!   ijBe 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4% 


Banking  hj  Mail 
at  4  per  cent .... 

Our  plan  of  receiving  de- 
posits by  mail  assures  safe- 
ty for  your  inoney,  privacy, 
and  4  per  cent  interest. 


It  brings  the  service  of  this 
large  safe  bank  right  into 
your  home. 


Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 


Write  for  detailed 
information. 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA.  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


i  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


'"   ■■ '   ' ■' 
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I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

y    will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  eaily    ^ 
H    and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog.  H 

I  H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

i   182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  i 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at   the 

lowest   catalog  price.      Two   lines   of   railroad — 

Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk. 

Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
catalog    .  .  Send  for  one. 


August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 


I   New  England  Beekeepers   | 

I  EVERY  THING  IN  SUPPLIES  | 

§     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     1 


=     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid    in    use     Save.s    cost  of  machine    in   one 

day.    Tighter  wires;  no  kinks;  no  sore  hands. 

Price,  $2.50,  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company,     -     Azusa   California 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That   fill   the   super   quick 
With  honey  nice  and  thick 
They   have   won   a   world-wide   reputation   for 
honey-gathering,  hardiness,  gentleness,  etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.25;  six,  $6.50;   12,  $12.00. 
Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Circular   free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 


=    Queen-breeder 


Route  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  378. 

dough.  Drop  from  spoon  on  oiled  pan,  shape 
into  symmetrical  biscuits,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven.  They  may  be  rolled,  but  will 
be  lighter  if  used  as  a  drop  biscuit. 

POTATO    CORN     .MUFFI^VS. 

1   egg  4  teaspoons   baking   pow- 

1   cup    milk  der 

1    cup   riced  potato  2   tablespoons      melted 

1    cup   fine   cornmeal  shortening 

1  teaspoon  salt 
Beat  the  egg  in  the  mixing  bowl,  add  the 
milk,  the  riced  potato,  and  the  cornmeal  in 
which  have  been  sifted  the  baking  powder 
and  the  salt.  Add  the  melted  fat  and  bake 
in  a  hot  oven  about  40  minutes.  For  those 
who  desire  a  sweet  muffin  a  tablespoon  of 
honey  may  be  added. 

PITT.SBUKGH     rOT.\TOES. 

4   cups      boiled      potatoes     1   pimento 

diced  2   cups   thin    white   sauce 

1 V2    cups     cheese     cut     1  teaspoon    salt 

small 

Put  the  diced  potatoes  and  the  pimento 
cut  small  in  an  oiled  baking  dish.  Thicken 
the  white  sauce  with  rice  flour  instead  of 
wheat  flour,  stir  in  the  cheese,  and  pour  over 
the  diced  potatoes.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  heated  thru.  The  pimento  may  be 
omitted. 

BELGIAN     BAKKli     POTATOES. 

Wash,  pare,  and  slice  potatoes  as  for 
French  fried.  Lay  the  strips  in  an  oiled  pan 
or  baking  sheet,  brush  with  melted  fat,  and 
bake  in  a  quick  oven;  salt  and  serve.  These 
taste  very  much'  like  French  fried  potatoes. 
All  m('a.iuremi'nt.i   h'Vel. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Sizes  2  to  30  H-P.--Sclect  Your  O 
Term3--Direct-from-Factory    prices. 
diate  Factory  Shipment.     Write  forbijrnew 
cstalog,  "How  to  Judge  Engines"  FREE-by 
return  mail.  Postpaid. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
103?  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1  u  3  J  Empire  Bidg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


"Positively  the  cheancst  and  strongest  light  on  eartn. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  230  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


BEEKEEPER'S 
SUPPLIES 

HIVES     .      FRAMES 
FOUNDATION     .      ETC. 


The  Tiilson  Company,  Ltd. 

Tillsonburg-,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

THE    ST.    REGIS    KASPBERBY    UP    TO    DATE. 

In  the  August  15th  issue  of  Gleanings  for  1915 
I  gave  rather  extravagant  praise  to  the  St.  Regis 
raspberry,  especially  because  of  the  fact  that  I  ob- 
tained beautiful  berries  in  only  80  days  after  put- 
ting out  tlie  little  plants.  I  remarked  at  the  time 
that  the  splendid  results  might  have  come  about 
largely  because  they  were  planted  where  a  poultry 
house  and  yard  had  been  for  many  years.  Well, 
a  year  later,  in  1916,  I  did  not  get  as  much  fruit, 
and  that  not  of  as  good  quality,  as  our  other  rasp- 
berries ;  but  as  no  one  else  made  mention  I  let  the 
matter  drop.  Just  now,  however,  since  I  see  in 
.several  periodicals  a  disposition  to  dig  up  the  plants 
and  get  rid  of  them  on  account  of  the  poar  quality 
and  the  regular  swamp  of  raspberry  canes  that  seem 
to  be  spread  out  unless  a  lot  of  work  is  done  to 
keep  them  down,  I  have  thought  best  to  speak  out, 
especially  as  I  see  the  plants  still  advertised,  with 
(luotations  of  what  I  said  about  it  years  ago.  Where 
the  plant  is  allowed  to  grow  up  into  a  den^e  swamp 
the  berries  are  poor  compared  with  the  Cuthbert  and 
other  raspberries,  and  but  few  of  them.  Perhaps  if 
the  plants  were  kept  within  bounds,  we  might  get 
more  and  better  fruit.  But  those  who  have  tried  it 
will,  I  think,  find  it  quite  a  task.  Notwithstanding 
what  I  have  said,  it  is  probably  true,  that  you  will 
get  some  nice  fruit  from  the  new  plants  in  good  soil 
in  a  shorter  time  than  with  any  other  berry  T  know 
of.  But  do  not  let  them  chase  everything  else  out 
of  your  garden. 

ii:iiii:iiitiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiJi:iiiiiiiiii!iHiii!!iiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin^ 


COLORADO      BEEKEEPERS      TO      MEET. 

A  field  meeting  and  basket  picnic  of  the  Colorado 
Honey  Producers'  Aseoeiation  will  be  held  at 
Longmont,  Col.,  on  Saturday,  June  15,  at  10  a.  m. 
Everybody  interested  in  bee  culture  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  be  present. 


I  Dr.  Miller  QUEENS  | 

1         We  are   again  reariiii^;  queens   from  J 

I  mothers   supplied  by  Dr.   Miller   I'rora  j 

1  his    apiary.      These   bees   are   proving  j 

i  to  be  very  gentle  as  well  as  hardy  and  1 

j  resistant  to  i'oul  Biood.     Two   queen-  | 

1  breeders    not    interested   in   us    at   all  i 

j  have  declared  them  to  be  the  gentlest  1 

i  bees  they  ever  saw„     Our  list  of  cus-  i 

i  tomers   that   demand   Miller   Strain   is  | 

1  growing  fast.     Remember  that  ^ve  are  1 

1  the  only  breeders  that  get  breeders  di-  | 

I  rect   from   Dr.    Miller.      Can   you   lind  | 

1  a  man  more  able   than   Dr.    Miller  to  1 

i  select  your  breeding  queens?     Besides  j 

1  that  he  has  the  material  that  he  has  i 

1 .  been  working  on  for  over  fifty  years  i 

I  to  select  from.    Safe  arrival  and  satis-  | 

1  faction  guaranteed.  | 

1         One    untested,    $1.20;    12    or    more,  j 

I  $1.00  each;   Tested,  $2.00  each;   select  | 

I  tested,  $3.50   each;   breeders,   $5.00   to  j 

i  $10.00  each.  1 


The  Stover  Apiaries 
Penn,  Miss. 

Formerly  of  Mayhew,  Miss. 


QUEENS 


Bred  for  Honey 
Production 

That  are  gentle  and  hardy.  Reared 
from  the  best  mothers  by  the  best 
known  methods.  We  will  have  2000 
mating  nuclei  in  operation  by  June 
loth. 

We  may  have  some  pound  packages 
to  offer  after  June  15th  but  are  not  in 
position  to  say  until  about  June  10th 
to  15th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

One  untested,  $1.00  each;  12  for 
$11.00;  25  to  1000,  80c  each.  Full 
colony  in  8-fr.  hive  with  tested  queen, 
$9.00;  10-fr.  hive,  $10.00.  C-m  make 
2>rompt  shipment  of  these. 


Tlie  Penn  Company 
Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 


I   Special  Price  on 


Beekeepers' 
Supplies 


=     as  Follows: 


15000 
15000 
300 
3000 
100 
10 
10 
300 
5 

45 
10 
15 
20 
25 
500 
.  150  lbs. 
50     lbs. 


Sections,   4x5x1  ^4,   A. 

Sections,   4x5x1  V2,   B. 

Section   holders  for  4x5x1 14. 

Sections,   3%x5xiy2,  A. 

A/8. 

ARcD5,   in  5's. 

AKcD5,   in   I's. 

Jumbo  frames. 

J5/10,  in  5's. 

Rc/8,    in   5's. 

K/8. 

K/10. 

Empty  8  frame  Jumbo  bodies. 

Empty  Danz.  bodies. 

Danz.    shallow   frames. 

Ext.   thin   super,   4%xl6%. 

E.\t.    thin    super,    4%xl7%. 


Let  us  know  Avhat  you  can  use 
and  we  will  quote  special  prices. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALCO  N    LI  N  E 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our    section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 

Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.     .     25  Years  a  Queen-breeder 


PRICES 

Before  July  1st    |     After  July  1st 

1 

6 

12 

1 

6           12 

Select  untested.... 

1  50 

S.OO    15.00 

1  00 

5.. 50    10.00 

Tested 

2.00 

10.00    18.00 

1..50 

8.00 

U.OO 

Select  tested 

2.50 

U.OO    2.5.00 

2.00 

10.00 

18 .00 

■3-comb  nuclei 

iOO 

22.00    -(2.00 

3. 50 

18.no 

35.00 

3-comb  nuclei  .  . . 

6.00 

33.00    fiU.OO 

4.. 50 

25  00 

45.00 

8-frarae  colonies  .. 

10  00 

55  00 

8.00 

15  00 

10- frame  colonies  . 

12.00 

68  00 

10.00 

55.00 

1-lb  pkg-.  bees 

S.OO 

16.00 

2.. 50 

U.OO 

2-Ib.  pkg:.  bees 

5.00 

28.00 

4.50 

25.00 

I  Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en-   § 

^  tire  stock   of   outyards;    nothing   better.      These   § 

^  breeders,    $5.00    each.                                                    = 

1  Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or   1 

=  Hof¥man  frames.                                                                  = 

i  Above  price   on   bees  by   pound,    nuclei,    and  1 

^  colonies   does   not   include   queen.      You    are  to   i 

^  select   such    queen   as   you   wish   with    the   bees,    § 

^  and  add  the  price.                                                              = 

§  No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June,   s 

H  Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can   s 

s  be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit.          = 

^  Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked  now.   = 

g  Reference — any    large   supply    dealer    or    any   = 

5  bank  having  Dunn's   reference  book.                      § 

I  H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,    Ohio  I 


Established   1885 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
^^|ij^^:^^  catalog  and  order  early. 

BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 

THE  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Boot  Co.  's  brand.   .  A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.     Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax  wanted    for    supplies    or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed-pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Established  1899 

i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!ii:iiiin!iiiiiiiiiii 


jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii>:iiii<!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,iiu 

I  THE  LAST  TIME  YOU  BOUGHT  QUEENS  | 

I  did  you  get  what  you  were  looking  for?      Were  they  thrifty,   hardy,   gentle,    and   beautiful?   "  .Were  i 

^  they  the  Imported  Queens  Americanized?     Were  they  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  to  i 

^  be  purely  mated  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction?      These   are   the   qualities  "that   have   enabled  i 

I             FOREHAND'S  THREE-BAND-the  thrifiy  kind  I 

=  to   stand   over   a   quarter   of   a    century     of   actual     test;    that     has   brought     them    up    to    a   .standard  = 

I  SURPASSED   BY  NONE,   BUT  SUPERIOR  TO   MANY.  | 

I                                                                                                                  1                          6                        12  i 

I                            Untested $1 .  00               $   5 .  00               $   9 .  00  s 

I                            Select    Untested    1 .  25                   7 .  00                 11 .  00  i 

f                              Tested 1.50                    8 .  75                  17 .  00  1 

=                            Select    Tested    2.00                 11.00                 20.00  | 

^                Our   prices  will  continue  the  same  until  July   1.      Write  for  circular.  ^ 

I                         W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama  | 


•lUNE,    1918 
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1  Leininger's  Strain  ITALIANS  | 

=  have  a  rerord  of  30  years.      QueeiiH  readv  in  .lune.      Ifii-  = 

j  tested,  each,   $1.25;  6,   $6:   tested,   each,   Sl.V.S;   6,   $')S>0.  | 

i  July  and   later:   Untested,   $1;  6,  Sri.fiO;   tested,  «l.r,();  6,  | 

=  $9.00.      Every  queen  guaranlee<l.  = 

i  Fred  Leiningcr  &  Son    .    .  Delphos,  Ohio  i 


BEES    Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  fiirnisli  full   colonies  of  bees  in  single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nuelevis  colonies  and   bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Slringham 


Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


jiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiii^^^^^ 

I  Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian  | 
I  Queens  | 

1  are    hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  anfi    hustlers,  1 
1  therefore  resist  well  disease.  1 

I       Untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  for  12.  | 

I        Select  Tested,  $1.50  each.  | 

1       Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00.        | 
i       Bees  by  pound.  = 

i       Plans  "  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  and  1 
I  "  Increase,"  25c.     List  free.  1 

1        E.  E.  Molt,  Glenwood,  Mich.        I 


jlllllllllllllNllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lll,lll!llllllllllll!l!lllllllinillllllllllllliilllllllilllll!llllllllllllli;iMIIIIH!llli;H^ 

I  QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  [ 

1    OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  SELECTING  AND  BREEDING    1 


i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiniiiii{i!i^ 

I  GUARANTEE 

=  You  take  no  risk  in  buv- 

=:  ing     niv     queens,    for    I 

^  guarantee    everv    queen 

=  to    reach    vou    in     first- 

=  class    condition  ;     to    be 

H  purely    mated,     and     to 

=  give  perfect  satisfaction. 

i  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiii 


They  are  bred  from  IMPORTED  stock.  The  vory  best  for  honey  gathering 
and  gentleness.  They  are  not  given  to  swarming  and  are  highly  resistant  to 
disea.se.  Give  me  your  ord-er  and  if  after  you  have,  given  my  queens  a  fair 
trial,  you  are  not  satisfied  in  every  way  that  they  are  as  good  as  you  have 
ever  lised,  just  return  them  and  I  will  send  you  queens  to  take  their  places 
or  return  your  money  with  any  postage  you  have  paid  out  on  returning  the 
■I'leen'^-  PRICES  APRIL  1  TO  JUNE    15th. 


6 


12 


Untested 

Select     Untesteid . 

Tested 

Select  Tested    .  . 


$1 

00 

$  5.00 

$  9.00 

1 

15 

6.00 

10.00 

1 

50 

8.00 

17.00 

2 

00 

11.00 

20.00 

L.  L.  FOREHAND 


FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA  | 


>i!iiiiiiii:!iiiiiiiiiiiin:iiiiiiiii!iii:iiiiiii[ii!iiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiii:nii!iiiiiiiiiHiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiniii>!iii!i!!iiiiii!ii 
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QllP^P^nC    Hardy,  Long-lived  and    r^-|-||2^pY-|  o  | 

LLv3\31l0    Disease-resisting  ....     v^  Lll^l^llO  j 

I  22  Years  of  Select  Breeding  Gives  Us  Queens  of  Highest  Quality;  | 

I  Queens  for  Honey  Production;  Queens  of  Unusual  Vitality.  | 

I  "There  are  few  queens  their  equal  and  none  better."  j 

I  WHAT  BEES  DO  HEADED  BY  OUR  QUEENS  | 

i  "One  swarm   made   185    sections   of   honey    and   another   296   sections.      I   am   well   pleased." —  | 

§  Melvin  Wysong,  Kimmell,   Ind.  | 

H  "Your  bees  averaged  150  pounds  of  surplus  honey  each.     I  find  them  not  only  hustlers  but  gen-  ^ 

1  tie." — Fred  H.   May,   Meredosia,    111.  _^  ^ 

E  "1  have  tried  queens  from  several  different  places  and  like  your.s  l;est  of  all." — C.   O.   Bc-^rd,  ^ 

s  Alabama,  N.  Y.  .      .  ^ 

i  "We   are  onlv   one  mile   from   Lake   Erie   and   exposed  to   high   cold  winds;    in   fact,   this    is   the  ^ 

i  windiest  place  along  the  great  lakes.     Your  bees  were  able  to  stand  the  winter  with  only  an  insignili-  ^ 

=  cant  loss,   and  we  would  have  no  others.      As  for  honey  they   averaged   175   pounds  of  extracted  sur-  p 

s  plus,  did  not  swarm,  and  gave  an  artificial  increase  of  39  per  cent,  which  is  as  fine  a  record  as  can  be  g 

s  had  in  this  locality,   especially  when  the  work  is  done  entirely  by   amateurs."      Name   furnished   on  = 

p  request.      North   Ea.st,    Pa.  ,  s 

I  PRICE   LIST  OP  OUB  GOLDEN  AND   3-BANDED  ITALIAN   QUEENS  | 

I  Untested,    $1.00.  25   or   more,    $   .90   eacli.  S.    Untested,    $1.10.      25   or   more,    $1.00   each.  | 

i  Tested,    $1.50.  25   or  more,    $1.40   each.  S.    Tested,    $1.75.  25   or   more,    $1.60   each.  | 

j  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  queens  —  that  they  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  | 

1  brood,  and,  in  fact,  will  give  complete  satisfaction.     Wings  clipped  free  | 

i  of  charge.     Our  capacity  is  2000  queens  monthly.  | 

I  M.  C.  Berry  &  Company   .   .  Haynevilie,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 
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IS  IT  WORTH  IT? 

Can  You  Save  the  dollar?     Mr.  Beekeeper,  is  it 

worth  your  while  to  read  the  American  Bee  Journal 

at  $1.00  a  year?    Since  the  journal  was  taken 

over  by  the  Dadants  six  years 

ago    they   have   added   many    ^^  PRACTICAL 

new  things.    One  of  these  is  a       OTTFFN 

crop  and  market  page.    It  is  a       ^ 

full  page  devoted  to  crop  and 

market  conditions  from  April 

to    January  —  just  what   the 

beekeeper  needs. 

Here  is  what  one  beekeeper  thinks  about  it: 


REARING 


I      Had  I  been  taking  your  Journal  last  year  | 

I      I  no  doubt  would  have   received  more  | 

I      for  my  honey.    I  sold  for  ten  cents  and  | 

j      was  led  to  believe  that  this  was  a  good  | 

j      price  at  the  time,  but  in  a  few  days  I  | 

I      saw  in  your  Journal  that  the  crop  was  | 

I      short  and  prices  were  likely  to  be  much  i 

i      higher  and  this  proved  to  be  true.  | 

1                                     GEO.  M.  MILLER.  | 

i      Woodland,  California  | 

TiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiinniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii^ 

AND  THE  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 
COSTS  ONLY  ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 


By  Frank  C.  Pellett 

Is  a  new  cloth-bound  book 
of  over  100  pages,  finely  il- 
lustrated, giving  in  concise 
form  all  of  the  modern 
methods  of  rearing  queens. 
Mr.  Pellett  has  had  much 
experience  and  his  many 
trips  to  visit  practically  all 
the  larger  queen  breeders 
have  given  him  an  insight 
into  standard  methods  with 
practical  application.  All 
the  different  methods  are 
described. 

Put  in  a  form  so  that  it 
can  be  used  by  the  ordi- 
nary beekeeper  and  veter- 
an queen-breeder  alike. 

Price,  postpaid,  $1.00,  or 
with  the  American  Bee 
Journal  one  year  only  $1.75. 
Canadian  postage  15c  extra 
Send  tn  your  order  today. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


HAMILTON,   ILLINOIS 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 
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Spies  and  Lies 

German  agents  are  everywhere,  eager  to  gather  scraps  of  news 
about  our  men,  our  ships,  our  munitions.  It  is  still  possible  to  get  such 
information  through  to  German}^,  where  thousands  of  these  fragments 
— often  individually  harmless — are  patlentl}'  pieced  together  into  a 
whole  which  spells  death  to  American  soldiers  and  danger  to  American 
homes. 

But  while  the  enemy  is  most  industrious  In  trj'ing  to  collect  infor- 
mation, and  his  sj'stems  elaborate,  he  is  not  superhuman — indeed,  he  is 
often  very  stupid,  and  w^ould  fail  to  get  what  he  wants  were  it  not 
deliberately  handed  to  him  by  the  carelessness  of  loyal  Americans. 


9  tales  certain  to  disturb  American  patriots 
and  to  bring  anxiety  and  grief  to  American 
parents. 

And  do  not  wait  until  you  catch  some 
one  putting  a  bomb  under  a  factory. 
Report  tlie  man  who  spreads  pessimistic 
stories,  divulges — or  seeks — confidential 
military  information,  cries  for  peace,  or 
belittles  our  efforts  to  win  the  war. 

Send  tlie_ names  of  si:ch  persons,  even 
if  they  are  in  uniform,  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  Washington.  Give  all  the 
details  you  can,  with  names  of  witnesses 
if  possible — show  the  Ilun  that  we  can 
beat  him  at  his  own  game  of  collecting 
scattered  information  and  putting  it  to 
work.  The  fact  that  you  made  the  report 
will  not  become  public. 

You    are    in    contact    with    the    enemy 
today,  just   as  truly  as   if   you   faced   him 
across   No    Man's    Land.      In    vour    hands 
.-  ,        ,    ,       ,  ^'■^   ^^^°  powerful    weapons  with   which  to 

Cross, _   cruelties,     neglect     and     wholesale  ^    met    him — discretion    and    vigilance       Use 
executions  in  our  camps,  drunkenness  and   "   them. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   INFORMATION 


strangers,  any  news  of  troop  and 
transport  movements,  of  bits  of 
gossip  as  to  our  military  prepara- 
tions, which  come  into  your  pos- 
session. 

Do  not  permit  your  friends  in 
service  to  tell  yon — or  v^rite  you 
— "inside"  facts  about  where  they 
are,  what  they  are  doing  and 
seeing. 

Do  not  become  a  tool  of  the 
Hun  by  passing  on  the  malicious, 
disheartening  rumors  which  he  so 
eagerly  sows.  Remember  he  asks 
no  better  service  than  to  have  you 
spread  his  lies  of  disasters  to  our  soldiers 
and    sailors,    gross    scandals    in    the    Red 


8  JACKSON   PLACE.  WASHINGTON.   D.   C. 


Conlribuled 

Division  rf 


through 

Ad7fcrtisin2 


George  Creel,  Chairman 
The  Secretary  of  Stale 
The  Secretary  of  IVar 
Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
UniledStales  Gov't  Comm . 
on  Public  Information 


This  sl^ace  contributed  for  the  IFimiing  of  the  War  by 

THE  A.  I.  EOOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  QHIO. 


WHY??? 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  beekeepers  prefer  Dadant's 
Foundation?  Why  does  it  give  such  good  satisfac- 
tion, and  why  is  it  that  when  tested  side  by  side  with 
many  other  makes  beekeepers  have  reported  that 
"they  take  to  DADANT  S  first." 


Do  We  Use  Special  Sheeting  Machinery  ?--- NO. 

We  use  the  Weed  proeess  of  sheeting  our  beeswax  into  endless  rolls,  and  it 
is  the  same  proeess  as  used  by  nearly  all  manufacturers. 

Do  We  Use  Special  Foundation  Mills? -NO. 

We  use  the  same  kind  of  mills  as  are  used  by  practieally  every  foundation 
manufacturer  in  the  world. 

Do  We  Use  Special  Beeswax?  — NO. 

We  use  beeswax  such  as  is  produced  by  beekeepers  all  over  United  States. 

Then  WHY?? 

B/^r>o  nc^    Our  beeswax  is  cleaned  in  such  a  way  that  ail  impurities  are  removed, 
t^'-^^Liotr         mul  all  jjje  fine  qualities  are  retained. 

B  Sulphuric  and  other  acids  recommended  and  used  by  many  manufac- 

C<_.clUoC    turers  for  cleaning  beeswax  are  not  used  by  us. 

B  Our  motto  is  and  always  has  been  "EVERY  SHEET  PERFECT,"  and 

cl^dUoC    we  live  up  to  it. 

B-ar.oiio,r»  ^or  FORTY  YEARS  comb  foundation  has  been  and  still  is  OUR 
eCdUisC  SPECIALTY.  When  you  get  DAD  ANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  know 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy.  When  you  send 
your  beeswax  to  us  to  be  worked  into  foundation  you  know  that  you  will  get  perfect 
work  done.  When  you  ship  us  old  combs  and  cappings  to  render  you  will  get  the 
maximum  of  wax  they  contain;  and,  if  desired,  this  wax  will  be  worked  into  the  finest 
(juality  of  foundation  made. 

It  is  Up  to  You 

Therefore,  to  insist  on  DAD  ANT'S  FOUNDATION 
when  you  order  your  goods  from  your  dealer.  If 
you  can  not  get  it  from  liim  then  order  of  us.    .    . 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 


'  s 


JUL  ' 


High-ufi  beckecpi-n.^ 


■ 


We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH 


Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.        | 

236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  | 

Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

The  WORLD  is  our  market    I 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  19i8.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


How  about  Honey  -  cans.  Honey  -  cases, 
etc.?  We  have  a  large  and  complete 
line  of  Root's  Shipping-cases.  No  em- 
bargos  at  Toledo.  AH  freight  going  out 
promptly. 

Honey  -  Honey  -  Honey 

We  want  10  carloads  of  Extracted  White 
and  10  cars  Comb.  How  many  can  you 
furnish? 

Queens 

Golden  and  Leather  Colored.  Prompt 
delivery.  Write  us.  Honey-extractors— 
big  line.     Send  for  free  catalog. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

EBtablished  1899 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

Dept.  No.  25        Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"' 
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Have  you  receiv- 
ed our  new  cata- 
log? 


We  offer  you  even  better  service 
than  ever  before  at  our  new  loca- 
tion. 

Come  in  and  see  us. 


Write  for  our 
1918  Bee  Catalog 


BIG  MONEY? 

YES.     READ  HOW 

If  your  banker  said  to  you,  "  Mr.  Brown,  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  at 
$100.00  per  acre,  it  will  b©  worth  $2,000.00  per  acre  this  coming  summer."  Would  you 
buy  it  to-day  or  wait — well,  until  later  on?  We  are  sure  you  would  not  delay  one 
moment. 

We  offer  you  the  same  kind  of  buy — that  is,  make  $20.00  on  each  $1.00  invested. 
Buy  your  sections  and  bee-supplies  NOW  for  the  sections  cost  less  than  $1.00  per  bun. 
dred,  and  next  summer  when  they  are  filled  with  honey,  they  will  be  worth  $20.00 — 
think  of  it,  those  same  sections  that  you  bought  for  $1.00.  The  same  holds  good  on 
other  supplies.  ORDER  NOW  and  tell  your  neighbors  to  do  the  same,  or  Mr.  Rail" 
road  Embargo  "  will  buy  that  piece  of  land  next  to  you  and  you'll  be  left." 


Old  Comb 


Ship  your  old  comb  and  cappings  to 
us  for  rendering.  We  charge  you  5  cts. 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered,  and 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price. 


Wax  and  Honey 

We  always  buy  Comb  and  Extracted 
Honey  as  well  as  Beeswax,  so  when  you 
have  the  above  to  offer,  write  us  and 
you  will  be  well  pleased. 


FOUR  REASONS  FOR  OUR  SUCCESS 


HONESTY 
QUALITY 


DAD  ANT'S 
FAMOUS 
FOUNDATION 


Lewis'  Beeware 

If  you  have  used  LEWIS'  BEE- 
WARE,  you  know  the  quality,  if  not 
this  is  just  the  time  to  invest  your 
money  where  the  results  are  lasting. 

"Made  Like  Furniture" 


PRICE 
SERVICE 


ROOT'S 
SMOKERS  and 
EXTRACTORS 


Th-  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 

Pearl  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

"Quality  Counts  With    Us." 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

Read Order  Early 


Owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight  and  embargoes  we  cau- 
tion all  beekeepers  to  get  their  order  in  early,  otherwise 
you  will  suffer  a  great  loss  when  you  actually  need  goods, 
and  you  perhaps  will  be  unable  to  get  them  for  the  above 
reasons.  We  have  a  large  stock  on  hand,  and  can  fill  or- 
ders promptly,  provided  the  railroads  will  accept  freight. 


Send  for  Our  New  Catalog 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


2146  Central  Avenue 


1111  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy  w 

I  -^—  Get  that  last  drop  of  honey.  1 

1  -~-  It's  the  maximum  crop  that  is  needed  this  year.  | 

I  —  You  can't  afford  to  let  your  bees  be  crowded  for  lack  j 

I  of  equipment.  1 

■  —  We  can  ship   goods  to  you  promptly,  and  they  are  1 

1  Root's  Goods.  I 

I    HONEY  CONTAINERS.    We  are  the  Michigan  agents  | 

I  for  the  Weis  fibre  honey  containers.  They  are  inex-  | 

1  pensive,  clean,  and  leak-proof.      Send  ten  cents  in  | 

I  stamps  for  samples  and  prices.  1 

I  —  HONEY  WANTED.  I 


I       M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Lansing,  Michigan        | 

nil  <iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^  mil 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

U.   S.   Government   Market   Reports. 

HONEY   ARRIVALS    SINCE    JUNE    1    AT    IMPORTANT 
COMMERCIAL     POINTS. 

Medina,  O. — 2,092  lbs.  Florida;  2,565  lbs.  Colo- 
rado;   1,080   lbs.    Ohio;    85,700   lbs.    California. 

SHIPPING     POINT     INFORMATION,      JUNE      14. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — Mild,  clear.  Demand  and 
movement  moderate,  market  fair.  Cash  to  produc- 
ers, white  orange,  few  sales,  20-21c,  light  amber 
15-18c.  Beeswax,  33-36c;  sales  to  jobbers  l%c 
higher;  for  export  2c  higher.  Unofficial  report  of 
crop  prospects :  light  amber  and  alfalfa  prospects 
good;  lack  of  rain  in  a  large  section  of  the  State 
will  probably  reduce  the  sage  crop. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Shipments  light.  Demand 
and  movement  very  slow,  market  weaker,  subma- 
rine scare  limiting  the  export  demand ;  local  buy- 
ers holding  oft"  on  advice  from  East;  many  grow- 
ers holding  for  higher  prices;  few  sales;  cash  to 
producer  on  farm ;  best,  white  orange,  extracted, 
20c  lb. ;  light  amber,  extracted,  lC-18c  lb.  Bees- 
wax   34-35C    lb. 

TELEGRAPHIC     REPORTS. 

(The  prices  quoted  in  this  report  represent  the 
prices  at  which  the  "  wholesale  carlot  receivers  " 
sell  to  the  "  jobbers."  Arrivals  include  receipts 
during  preceding  two  weeks.  Prices  represeint 
current    quotations.) 

Denver. — No  fresh  arrivals.  No  comb  honey  on 
market;  extracted  honey,  supplies  practically  ex- 
hausted; demand  good;  white  to  amber,  17-20c  per 
pound;  cash  to  producer  on  farm  13i/^-16c  per 
pound.  Beeswax,  receipts  and  supplies  very  light ; 
market  slightly  weaker;  price  to  producers,  35- 
3TV2C    per    pound. 

New  York. — Arrivals,  113  barrels  Florida,  19 
barrels  Hayti.  Receipts  light;  demand  slow;  mar- 
ket weak.  Comb  honey,  no  sales  reported.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  Porto  Rican,  $2.40-2.50  per  gallon, 
mostly  $2.50 ;  Cuban,  on  hand  previous  to  embargo, 
$2.40-2.65  per  gallon,  some  $2.00;  Florida,  $2.00- 
2.50  per  gallon,  some  higher.  Beeswax, arrivals,  22 
sacks,  5  bales  from  Hayti.  Receipts  light.  Good 
demand  and  movement,  market  steady.  Yellow  40- 
42c  per  pound,  mostly  41-42c;  dark  38-41c,  mostly 
40-41  p. 

Minneapolis. — Receipts  and  supplies  very  light. 
Demand  and  movement  slow,  market  weaker.  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ;  comb  honey,  white, 
fancy,  24-section  cases,  mostly  $5.50 ;  sisecial 
brands,  cartons,  $7.00-7.20.  Extracted,  Minne.sota 
and  Wisconsin,  white,  fancy,  60-lb.  pails  21c  per 
lb.      Beeswax,  no  sales  reported. 

St.  Paul. — Receipts  light;  supplies  very  light. 
Demand  slow,  market  fair.  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, comb  honey,  white,  fancy,  24-section  cases, 
few  sales;  all  sales  in  small  lots,  mostly  $6.00; 
special  brands,  cartons,  $6.75.  Extracted,  supplies 
exhausted.      Beeswax,    no  sales   reported. 

Philadelphia. — Receipts  light;  supplies  very 
light.  Demand  slow,  movement  moderate.  Sales 
to  confectioners,  principally  in  bulk.  Southern, 
domestic,  extracted,  20-23c  per  pound;  $2.25-2.50 
per  gallon. 

Chicago. — Practically  no  supplies.  No  sales  re- 
ported. 

St.  Louis. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Sales  insufficient 
to  quote.      Beeswax,   no  supplies. 

Cincinnati. — 9,714  lbs.,  Florida;  693  lbs.,  Ken- 
tucky; 60  lbs.  Tennessee  arrived.  Arriving  sup- 
plies are  very  light,  no  sales  reported.  Beeswax, 
demand  good,  market  strong,  average  yellow,  45- 
48c    per    lb. 

Kansas  City. — No  fresh  arrivals.  Supplies  prac- 
tically exhausted.  Pew  sales,  all  sales  in  small  lots. 
Native  Missouri,  quality  and  condition  generally 
good,  24-comb,  flat  cases.  No.  1,  light,  $7.50.  Beies- 
wax,  receipts  light,  buyers  paving  38-40c  per  lb. 
CHARLES  J.  BRAN'Di, 
Chief    of    Bureau    of    Markets. 

Wasliington,    D.    C,    June    17,     1918. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  wholesale 
prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly,  their 
))-i'-os  must  1  e  fi'.:ure(l  at  Iciust  one  profit  higher 
than    the   price,  paid   the   producer.      The   large    deal- 


ers  do   not   quote   prices   in   print  that   they   will  pay 
futurely   to   producers.] 

CHICAGO. — No  comb  honey.  Extracted  honey, 
white,  per  lb.  22c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  20c.  Clean, 
average  yellow  beeswax,   per  lb.,   40c, 

R.    A.    Burnett   &    Co. 

Chicago,    111.,    June    17. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Our  market  is  entirely  cleaned  vp 
of  old  crop  of  both  extracted  and  comb  honey. 
Little  new  crop  honey  has  arrived  in  this  market 
but  quite  a  quantity  in  transit  now  headed  this 
way.  There  is  some  little  demand  for  comb  honey 
and  receipts  will  meet  with  ready  sale.  (!omb  hon- 
ey, extra  fancy,  (per  case)  $5.50;  fancy,  $5.00;  No. 
1,  $4.50;  No.  2,  $4.00.  Extracted  honey,  white 
(per  lb.)  19c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  16c;  amber, 
14-15c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beesw.ax,  per  lb.  39c. 
R.  Hartman  Produce   Co., 


KANSAS  CITY. — There  is  no  new  honey  on  this 
market,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  give  reliable  quota- 
tions on  same.  Feel  confident  any  new  honey  \\ould 
sell  around  $5.00  per  case  or  more.  Extracted 
honey,  white  (per  lb)  17  to  21c,  according  to  qual- 
ity and  kind.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per 
lb.,    30-35c  according  to   quality   and   kind. 

C.    C.    Clemens    Produce    Co. 

Kansas   City,   Mo.,    June   17. 

BUFFALO. — There  is  no  honey  offering  in  this 
market  at  the  present  time.  Cannot  quote  you  on 
comb  honey.  There  is  very  little  extracted  to  be 
offered,  which  we  have  sold  in  50-pound  cans  at 
22c  per  lb.  for  light  amber.  There  is  quite  a  de- 
mand, and  believe  either  comb  or  extracted  would 
sell  at  extreme  prices  if  offered  on  tiiis  market. 
Gleason    &    Lansing. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  market  is  practically  bare 
of  comb  honey.  A  little  has  arrived  from  Florida 
and  Alabama  but  nearly  all  of  it  in  bad  order  and 
there  is  no  market  price  established.  A  limited 
quantity  of  comb  honey  in  good  order  would  prob- 
ably sell.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy  (per  case) 
$6.00-6.50;  fancv,  $5.50-6.00;  No.  1,  $5.00-5.50; 
No.  2,  $4.00-4.50.  C.  Chandleir's  Sons. 

Cleveland,   O.,   June   17. 


PORTLAND. — Prospects  for  honey  crop  very 
good  at  present  writing.  Old  stocks  of  extracted 
honey  cleaned  up.  No  new  honey  offered  a^s  yet, 
rather  early.  No  comb  honey  on  thus  market,  either 
old  or  new.  Extracted  honey,  white  (per  lb.), 
21-22c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  19-20c;  amber,  18-19c. 
No   beeswax   offered.  Pacific   Honey    Co. 

Portland,    Ore.,    June    11. 


TORONTO. — New  honey  has  not  yet  arrived. 
Stocks  of  old  honey  are  completely  exhausted.  No 
market   quotations    available    as   yet. 

Eby-Blain     Limited. 

Toronto,    Ont.,    June    17. 


MONTREAL. — Very  little  honey  on  this  market. 
Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  26e;  fancy,  25c; 
No.  1,  23c;  No.  2,  20c.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.,  22c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  21c;  amber,  in 
cans,    19c.  Gunn,    Langlois   &   Co.,    Ltd. 

HAMILTON. — No  honey  offea-ed  yet.  Have  none 
in  stock  so  will  be  ready  for  the  new  crop  when 
offered.  F.   W.   Fearnian   &   Co.,    Ltd. 

Hamilton,    Ont.,   June   15. 


MEDINA. — Since  our  last  report,  the  offers  of 
southern  and  western  stocks  have  increased  mater- 
ially, and  shipments  of  considerable  importance  con- 
signed to  us  are  on  the  way.  Our  prices  to  pro- 
ducers have  run  about  as  follows:  Palmetto,  18- 
20o;  mesquite,  18-19c;  California  orange,  20-2 Ic; 
all  of  these  have  been  for  immediate  acceptance  and 
shipment,  as  we  are  making  but  very  few  con- 
tracts for  later  shipment.  While  we  have  been 
able  to  make  the  above  prices  for  immediate  ship- 
ments thus  far,  we  feel  apprehensive  of  a  slump  in 
the  market  due  to  the  restrictions  on  export  trade, 
possible  food  regulation  price  in  England,  the  ex- 
cessive freight  rates,  etc.  Crop  prospects  in  most 
places  are  favorable  and  dea'ers  and  consumers 
generally  are  not  taking  readily  to  the  prevailing 
high  prices.  The  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


.7t;t,v,    1018 
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Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not 
hear   me. — Psalm    6i):18. 

On  June  3  the  Y.  M...  C.  A.  at  its  annual  meeting 
of  the  association's  war  council  gave  a  list  of  the 
articles  sont  to  the  soldiers,  as  I  understand  it,  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  I  clip  from  the  CU'vetand  Plain 
Dealer  one  single   paragraph   as   follows : 

"  Reports  submitted  during  the  meeting  showed 
that  15,135,500  cigarets,  1,200,000  Testaments,  1,- 
000,000  feet  of  motion  picture  films,  60,000,000 
sheets  of  stationery,  2,040,000  packages  of  chewing 
gum,  9,913,000  cigars,  30,000,000  cans  of  preserv- 
ed fruit,  and  21,000  phonograph  records,  together 
with  tons  of  baseballs,  footballs,  and  other  athletic 
paraphernalia  have  been  sent  abroad." 

Well,  for  several  days  past  there  has  been  run- 
ning thru  my  mind  the  statement  above  made;  ap- 
parently in  the  same  breath,  we  are  told  of  over 
fifteen  million  cigarettes  and  over  a  million  testa- 
ments 1  It  would  look  as  if  the  newspaper  reporter 
or  the  speaker  at  that  great  war  council  saw  nothing 
incongi'uous  or  remarkable  in  linking  cigarettes  and 
testaments  together.  One  might  also  infer  also,  that 
they  consider  cigarettes  as  the  more  important  of 
the  two,  because  they  are  mentioned  first  and  because 
there  are  about  fifteen  times  as  many  of  them.  Is 
it  possible  that  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  uttered  no  protest 
when  this  statement  was  made  in  his  hearing?  Some 
little  time  ago  I  asked  Mr.  Lanham,  who  is  promi- 
nent in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  Ohio,  if  it  was  true 
that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was  furnishing  cigarettes  to 
soldiers.  Some  time  later  he  replied  that  he  had 
looked  into  the  matter  and  that  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  did 
not  by  any  means  indorse  the  including  of  cigarettes 
among  other  things  sent  to  the  soldiers,  but  that  a 
few  misinformed  people  had  included  them  in  the 
packages. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  I  suggested  that  the  Lord 
could  not  hear  our  prayers  for  peace  while  we  as  a 
nation  are  cherishing  or  are  in  partnership  with  the 
beer  traffic.  And  once  more  I  want  to  urge,  that 
God  can  not  hear  our  prayers  while  we  put  cigar- 
ettes and  his  sacred  word  in  the  same  category.  Our 
nation  and  other  nations  just  now  are  taking  very 
great  pains  to  eliminate  everything  prejudicial  to 
the   very   best    and   highest    physical    welfare   of   the 


soldiers.  How,  then,  is  it  possible  that  after  our 
diurches,  our  teachers,  college  professors,  physicians, 
together  with  such  men  as  Thomas  A.  Edison,  Henry 
Ford,  and  the  good  people  of  the  whole  wide  world, 
offer  their  testimonies  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  the 
cigarette  habit,  that  there  should  be  such  awful  and 
criminal  stupidity  as  to  put  cigarettes  side  by'  side 
with  testaments  ?  or  have  we  already  given  the 
cigarette  "  the  right  of  way?"  May  God  help  us 
to  learn  the  great  lessons  he  is  trying  to  teach  us 
by  permitting  this  terrible  war  to  go  on  month  after 
month  and  year  after  year. 

Later:  In  the  Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery 
World  I  find  a  column  or  more  of  protest,  winding 
up  with  the  following:  "I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do 
after  the  war.  Let's  put  everybody  in  jail  that  eats 
candy,  and  teach  'em  to  smoke  cigarettes  in  the 
public  schools.  Girls,  too,  no  reason  why  they  should 
be  shut  out  of  a  bully  good  thing  like  cigarettes." 
"  The   Strollkr." 

Still  later. — Today  is  June  19,  and  I  have  just 
learned  that  thousands  of  boys  and  young  men  are 
learning  to  use  cigarettes  because  of  the  war;  and 
not  only  that,  but  the  use  of  cigarettes  among  school 
girls     is   growing   and   spreading   in   some   localities. 

Beekeepers'  Associations 

Often  need  their  reports  and  bulletins  print- 
ed. We  are  in  the  market  for  this  work. 
Our  complete  stock  of  cuts  and  illustrations 
are  at  your  disposal.  W^e  can  often  save  you 
the  expense  of  new  cuts.  Let  us  quote  you 
on  your  printing — reports,  stationery,  car- 
tons, advertising  matter,  labels,  etc. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


Special  Crops" 


'?<^C? -^l  /^ „"    A  high-class  il- 
lustrated month- 
ly journal  devot- 
ed to  the  Growing  and  Marketing  of  Ginseng, 

Golden  Seal,  Senega  Root,  Belladona,  and  other  unusual  crops. 
$1.00  per  year.      Sample  copy  10c.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


Qll^P^TlC:    Hardy,  Long-lived  and    OllP^^TKi  I 

LAC^C/llo    Disease-resisting  ....    \y  \A\J\JL3l^  | 

I  22  Years  of  Select  Breeding  Gives  Us  Queens  of  Highest  Quality;  | 

I  Queens  for  Honey  Production;  Queens  of  Unusual  Vitality.  | 

1  "  There  are  few  queens  their  equal  and  none  better."  1 

I  WHAT  BEES  DO  HEADED  BY  OUR  QUEENS  | 

1  "One  swarm  made   185   sections   of   honey   and   another   296   sections.      I   am    well   pleased." —  1 

i  Melvin   W^ysong.   Kimmell,   Ind.  1 

=  "Your  bees  averaged  150  pounds  of  surplus  honey  each.     I  find  them  not  only  hustlers  but  gen-  g 

I  tie." — F»RED  H.  May,  Meredosia,   111.  m 

g  "I  have  tried  queens  from  several  different  places  and  like  yours  best  of  all." — C.   0.   Board,  s 

=  Alabam^a,   N.   Y.  s 

1  "We   are   only   one   mile    from    Lake    Erie    and    exposed    to    high    winds;    in    fact,    this    is    the  s 

^  windieist  place  along  the  great  lakes.     Your  bees  were  able  to  stand  the  winter  with  only  an  insignfi-  h 

^  cant  loss,   and  we  would   have   no   others.   As   for   honeythey   averaged    175    jjounds   of   extracted    tiai-  M 

=  plus,  didno  t  swarm,  and  gave  an  artificial  increase  of  39  per  cent,  which  is  as  fine  a  record  as  can  be  s 

^  had  in   this   locality,   especially   when   the  work   is   don^  entirely   by    amateurs."      Name   furnished   on  s 

s  request.     North  East,   Pa.                                ■  s 

j  PRICE  LIST  OF  OUR  GOLDEN  AND  3-BAJSDED  ITALIAN  QUEENS  | 

I  Untested,     .75                  25   or   more,    $   .60   each.                S.    Unte.sted,    .90            25   or   more,    $    .75   each.  | 

I  Tested,    $1.50                  25  or  more,   $1.25  each.               S.   Tested,    $1.75           25   or  more,   $1.60   each,  i 

i  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  queens  —  that  they  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  i 

1  brood,  and,  in  fact,  will  give  complete  satisfaction.     Wings  clipped  free  1 

1  of  charge.     Our  capacity  is  2000  queens  monthly.  | 

I  M.  C.  Berry  &  Company   .   .  Hayneville,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 
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I    Superior  Foundation 


M  "  Best  by  Test."     Superior  quality  creates  tremendous  demand  -- 

M  over  two  carloads  shipped  during  May.     Have  you  ordered? 

j  American  Can  Co.  Honey  Cans 

M  Over  four  carloads  now  on  hand.     Other  cars  ordered. 

I  Dovetailed  Beehives 

M  Our  stock  is  complete.     Prompt  shipments  guaranteed. 

I  Honey  Extractors 

M  Plenty  on  hand --more  enroute. 

I  Sections  and  Shipping  Cases 

M  "  Everything  in  Bee  Supplies." 


We  recommend  early  ordering  to  offset  slow  transportation. 


^                                                                   Yours  for  Prompt  Service  = 

I         Superior  Honey  Company,  Ogden,  Utah  | 

mil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  11 

lIUIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^  f 

II  Root's "is'Itahan Queens  If 

g  I           iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iniiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiii!iiiniiiiniii!iiiiiiiiiii^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  |  g 

1  i        Owing  to  the  enormous  demand  for  our  queens  we  have  heen  com-  |  g 

I  I        pelled  to  advance  our  prices  over  last  season.      In  numerous  cases  |  g 
M  I        this  strain  has  proven  itself  to  be  IS 

I I  ALMOST  ENTIRELY  IMMUNE  TO  1 1 
1 1                                EUROPEAN  FOUL  BROOD  [  | 

I  1        The  queens  are  reared  by  one  of  the  best  queen  breeders  in  the  i  | 

1  1        whole  United  States,  namely,  Mr.  M.  T.  Pritchard  and  Son.     They  |  | 

I  I        are  famous  for  their  resistance  to  European  foul  brood  and  |  g 

I I  FAMOUS  FOR  HONEY-GATHERING  QUALITIES  ( | 

|l         WRITE     FOR     SPECIAL     TERMS     IN     QUANTITIES  || 

1 1    The  A.  L  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  1 1 

III!  lllllljlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllillllllll!^ 
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Winter  Problem  Solved 

By  Woodman's  Improved  Protection  Hive 

llTU^   JJ:^r^\iT:*U   ^-n    TmiAT>   AT7^^/^r^ot"    100    PER    CENT  PERFECT  PROTECTION  HY 

"  1  lie  Hive  W  itn  an  Inner  Uvercoat  tests,  winters  of  1916.17-18. 


THE  INNER  OVERCOAT  DID  IT.  Without  any  special  preijaration  we  have  win- 
tered bees  in  these  hives  without  loss.  It  is  a  joy  to  see  the  condition  they  are  in, 
when  compared  with  other  styles  of  hives  and  wintering  methods.  The  INNEE 
OVERCOAT  is  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the  outer  and  inner 
hive  walls,  when  preparing  them  for  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  removed  and 
stored  away  in  the  K.  I),  flat.  Not  more  than  two  minutes  are  required  to  pack  or 
unpack  a  hive  by  this  method.  The  INNEE  OVERCOAT  affords  more  protection 
than  several  inches  of  ordinary  packing  material.  Send  for  a  special  circular  show- 
ing 10  large  illustrations. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES.  Sixty-Pound  Cans,  in  cases  or  in  bulk  are  being  sold 
by  us  at  prices  consi(lera])ly  below  general  market  prices.  Send  us  an  estimate 
of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices. 

Friction-Top  Pails,  any  size  furnished  and  in  quantities  as  you  may  desire.  Send 
us  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  let  us  quote  prices  as  we  can  save  you  money. 
The  tin  can  factories  are  rushed  with  orders,  the  tin  plate  situation  is  serious  and 
transportation  slow,  so  it  will  be  wise  to  place  your  orders  early. 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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WHY??? 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  beekeepers  prefer  Dadant's 
Foundation?  Why  does  it  give  such  good  satisfac- 
tion, and  why  is  it  that  when  tested  side  by  side  with 
many  other  makes  beekeepers  have  reported  that 
"they  take  to  DADANT'S  first." 


1  Do  We  Use  Special  Sheeting  Machinery  ?  —  NO. 

M  We  use  the  Weed  process  of  sheeting  our  beeswax  into  endless  rolls,  and  it 

M  is  the  same  process  as  used  by  nearly  all  manufacturers. 

I  Do  We  Use  Special  Foundation  Mills? -NO. 

M  We  use  the  same  kind  of  mills  as  are  used  by  practically  every  foundation 

M  manufacturer  in  the  world. 

I  Do  We  Use  Special  Beeswax? ---NO. 

M  We  use  beeswax  such  as  is  produced  by  beekeepers  all  over  United  States 

I  Then  WHY?? 

M  TI/:ir»oi"iCi:w    Our  beeswax  is  cleaned  in  such  a  way  that  all  impurities  are  removed, 

M  XJcL/dlloC        and  all  the  fine  qualities  are  retained. 

=  TJ/:kr»oii  c£k    Sulphuric  and  other  acids  recommended  and  used  by  many  manufac- 

M  -DCCdU-oC    turers  for  cleaning  beeswax  are  not  used  by  us. 

B~  P»r»J311CP'    ^"''  ™**"°  ^^  ''"^  always  has  been  "EVERY  SHEET  PERFECT,"  and 

^  cCclLlbt;    ^e  live  up  to  it. 

=  TJ^/^miock    For  FORTY  YEARS    comb    foundation    has  been    and   still  is  OUR 

g  JjeCdU&e    SPECIALTY.     When  you  get  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  know 
=  that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy.     When  you  send 

B  your  beeswax  to  us  to  be  worked  into  foundation  you  know  that  you  will  get  perfect 

M  work  done.     When  you  ship  us  old  combs  and  cappings  to    render  you  will  get  the 

M  maximum  of  wax  they  contain;  and,  if  desired,  this  wax  will  be  worked  into  the  finest 

M  quality  of  foundation  made. 


It  is  Up  to  You 


Therefore,  to  insist  on  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 
when  you  order  your  goods  from  your  dealer.  If 
you  can  not  get  it  from  him  then  order  of  us.    .    . 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN  VIEW  of  the  heavy  winter  losses,  and 
the  difficulty  of  sending  bees  bv  express, 
Dr.  E.  F.  Pliillips 
Big  News —  of    the    Bureau    of 

Bees  by  Mail.  Entomology  and 
the  Editor  of  this 
journal  recently  appeared  before  the  Post- 
office  Department,  three  different  times, 
asking  that  the  privilege  of  sending  bees 
in  pound  lots  by  parcel  post  be  granted. 
At  the  last  interview  we  submitted  letters 
from  shippers  of  bees,  explaining  their  trou- 
bles in  sending  by  express  and  the  need  of 
the  parcel  post  privilege.  We  were  receiv- 
ed favorably  at  each  interview,  and  on  June 
18  a  new  ruling  permitting  bees  to  be  sent 
by  mail  in  suitable  cages  was  issued  from 
the  office  of   the   Postmaster   General. 

For  style  and  form  of  cage  see  particulars 
in  our  department  of  "Just  News."  We 
will  have  illustrations  in  our  next  issue, 
showing  a  non-patented  cage  that  meets  the 
conditions  of  the  Department.  It  uses  no 
wire  cloth,  ventilation  being  secured  thru 
saw  cuts  thru  the  sides  of  the  box  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  wide  and  three-eighths  of 
an  inch  apart.  If  the  reader  can 't  wait  till 
next  issue,  we  will  send  particulars  by  mail. 
We  wish  to  emphasize  here  that  the  mail- 
ing conditions  must  be  met  absolutely  or  we 
may  lose  this  invaluable  privilege.  One  bad 
mailing  package  sent  by  a  careless  shipper, 
allowing  bees  to  get  loose  in  the  mail,  might 
cause  this  ruUng,  so  important  to  beekeep- 
ers, to  be  revoked. 


MOEE  AND  MOEE  come  reports  showing 
that  the  winter  losses  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi during  1917   and 

"Winter  Losses 

Make  Need 

of  Increase. 


1918  are  probably 
much  more  severe 
than  those  of  the 
winter  of  1881  and 
1882.  That  winter,  up  to  this  time,  was  the 
most  severe  on  bees  ever  known;  but  last 
winter  has  proved  even  worse,  if  the  reports 
that  we  are  constantly  getting  are  true. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  it  is  that 
some  good  beekeepers,  who  have  wintered 
year  after  year  with  an  average  mortality 
of  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  lost  last  year 
anywhere  from  50  to  75  per  cent. 

Practically  all  bee-breeders  thruout  the 
United  States  have  been  flooded  with  orders 
for  bees  in  nucleus  or  package  form.  Ee- 
ports  from  breeders  in  the  South  show  that 


the  demand  for  bees  has  been  far  greater 
than  the  supply.  Some  of  them  evidently 
cashed  the  checks  sent  for  bees  thinking 
they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  buying 
more.  This  they  have  been  unable  to  do,  for 
the  losses  in  some  of  the  Southern  States 
have  been  severe.  While  colonies  in  the 
South  did  not  die  outright,  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  so  unfavorable  that  brood-rear- 
ing  could   not  progress. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  reported,  all 
patriotic  beekeepers  should  make  prepara- 
tions for  increase  next  year.  This  may  re- 
quire sugar.  The  mistake  should  not  be 
made  of  splitting  up  a  colony  into  five,  for 
only  an  expert  can  build  up  the  whole  five 
so  they  will  be  strong  enough  for  winter, 
and  many  experts  even  would  fail  to  do  this. 
The  most  one  should  try  to  do  is  to  make 
two  colonies  out  of  one;  and  be  sure  they 
are  good  ones  and  abundantly  supplied  with 
stores  in  October  at  the  latest. 

One  reason  for  the  severe  winter  losses 
was  the  inability  to  buy  sugar  last  fall.  The 
result  was  that  many  colonies  went  into 
winter  quarters  with  barely  enough  stores 
to   carry   them   thru   till   spring. 

The  lesson  that  comes  to  the  beekeeper 
this  year  is  not  to  extract  too  closely. 
Leave  the  brood-nest  full,  and  then  lay  aside 
a  lot  of  reserve  combs  of  stores.  The  pres- 
ent price  of  extracted  honey  will  cause  many 
to  yield  to  the  temptation  to  extract  closely 
and  substitute  a  nine-cent  syrup,  which, 
with  the  water  added,  will  make  the  syrup 
cost  about  seven  cents  to  replace  honey  at 
20  to  25  cents.  It  looks  like  a  good  trade; 
but — look  out. 


A  YEAE  AGO  this  time  the  honey-container 
situation  was  a  serious  one  for  the  honey 
producer.  During 
The  Honey-  the  summer  of  1917 

Container  no  one  could  be  cer- 

Situation.  tain      of      securing 

either  glass  or  tin 
containers.  A  year  ago  this  month  Glean- 
ings summed  up  the  container  situation  for 
both  glass  and  tin  in  these  words:  "The 
glass  manufacturers  are  not  putting  out 
any  glass  containers  except  for  use  in  pre- 
serving perishable  food  stuffs.  What  glass 
containers  for  honey  can  be  secured  by  even 
the  largest  honey  bottlers  are  secured  'hit 
or  miss,'  'catch  as  catch  can.'  The  manu- 
facturers   generally    are    turning    down    the 
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honey  bottlers'  inquiries  for  contracts  and 
deliveries  or  quoting  enormously  advanced 
prices  without  promise  as  to  date  of  de- 
livery  The     exact    situation    in 

tin  cans  is — acute  shortage  and  uncertainty. ' ' 

The  situation  today  is  entirely  changed. 
The  glass  manufacturers  are  not  only  in  po- 
sition and  willing  to  fill  all  orders  coming 
to  them  for  glass  containers,  but  they  are 
quite  actively  soliciting  such  orders.  This 
change  in  the  glass  situation  undoubtedly 
arises  from  a  very  much  reduced  demand  for 
bottles  for  the  liquor  trade  (whisky  being 
practically  knocked  out)  as  well  as  the 
greatly  diminished  demand  for  bottles  for 
soft  drinks,  the  manufaciture  of  which  has 
been  greatly  restricted  by  the  Food  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  cost  of  honey  as  well  as  the  cost  of 
glass  has  so  greatly  advanced  as  to  make  it 
impracticable  to  bottle  honey  at  a  price  at 
which  the  public  will  buy.  When  a  little 
honey  could  be  bought  in  a  glass  container 
for  ten  cents  it  attracted  the  purchaser.  But 
when  a  little  honey  can  not  be  bought  for 
less  than  twenty  cents  it  does  not  attract 
the  purchaser.  Accordingly,  glass  contain- 
ers for  honey  are  not  in  demand  by  the  hon- 
ey packers. 

The  supply  of  tin  can  containers  has  also 
improved,  largely  because  of  restriction  to 
strictly  necessary  uses  for  tin  containers  of 
all  kinds. 

Under  these  demand  and  production  con- 
ditions, it  would  seem  that  the  manufactur- 
ers of  both  glass  and  tin  containers  might 
offer  their  products  at  a  lower  figure,  to 
stimulate  demand.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
If,  in  these  war  times,  any  manufaoturer 
anywhere  is  reducing  the  price  of  his  prod- 
uct to  the  jobber  or  wholesaler  (and  so  to 
the  final  user),  we  have  not  heard  of  it. 
Manufacturers  of  glass  and  tin  are  holding 
for  the  same  high  prices  that  prevailed 
when  users  of  glass  and  tin  containers  were 
begging  them  as  a  favor  to  fill  their  orders. 


WHEN   THE   EDITOR  was   in   Washington 
recently.   Dr.   E.   F.   Phillips   said   he   would 

r  e  c  o  m  m  end  to  the 
Don't  Extract  Sugar   Division    of   the 

too  Closely.  Government  not  to  let 

beekeepers  who  have 
extracted  too  closely  have  any  sugar.  Dr. 
Phillips'  recommendation  has  great  weight, 
and  beekeepers  everywhere  should  lay  in  a 
lot  of  sealed  stores  in  combs,  and  be  ready 
for  a  sugar  shortage. 

There  is  grave  danger,  too,  even  if  the 
Sugar  Divisions  of  the  various  States  were 
willing  to  disburse  the  sugar,  that  there 
will  be  none  available  this  fall.  Eecent  sub- 
marine activities  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
may  prevent  the  carrying  of  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies  to  the  United  States;  and,  even 
with  the  submarine  under  control,  we  are 
advised  that  there  will  be  a  sugar  shortage 
this  fall  and  winter.  It  becomes  doubly 
and   trebly    important,   therefore,   that   bee- 


keepers should  not  extract  too  closely,  and 
that  they  go  further  and  lay  aside  a  set  of 
extracting-combs  of  sealed  stores  to  give  to 
the  bees  next  spring.  While  it  is  admitted 
by  our  best  beekeepers  that  bees,  even  dur- 
ing a  severe  winter,  will  do  better  on  sugar 
stores,  we  had  better  not  bank  on  getting  a 
supply  of  sugar  this  year. 


IT  IS  AN  open  secret  of  well-informed  bee- 
keepers that  there  was  considerable  specula- 
tion in  honey  last 
Speculation  season.  It  is  known 

In  Honey  and  that  large  s  h  i  p  - 
Other  Foods.  ments  of  honey 
were  made  from 
the  West  to  the  East,  after  the  1917  crop 
was  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  and  it  is  said 
that  this  was  honey  that  had  been  held  in 
warehouses  for  double  the  purchase  price 
and  more.  This  is  history  now  and  does  not 
concern  us  at  this  time — except  as  it  may 
teach  a  moral  for  future  use. 

The  man  who  speculates  in  food  stuffs, 
while  the  country  is  at  war,  is  certainly  not 
acting  with  that  patriotism  which  should 
actuate  every  American  citizen.  Specula- 
tion in  honey  is  just  as  bad  as  speculation  in 
any  other  article  of  food.  Honey  is  not  on 
the  list  of  foods  which  the  Government  has 
taken  over  for  control,  but  this  is  not  any 
justification  for  the  man  who  tries  to  specu- 
late. He  may  for  the  present  be  safe  legal- 
ly, but  he  is  not  approved  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow  countrymen.  To  buy  honey 
and  hold  it  for  double  the  price  is  morally  a 
crime. 

We  suggest  that  the  beekeepers  of  the 
country  may  render  a  valuable  service  to 
the  country  and  to  their  fellow  beekeepers 
by  accumulating  information  on  this  sort  of 
operation.  Keep  a  careful  record  of  the 
price  at  which  you  sell  your  honey  to*  the 
buyer.  Then,  if  you  get  information  as  to 
the  prices  at  which  this  same  honey  is  sold, 
and  if  this  price  is  too  high  in  proportion 
to  what  you  received,  report  the  transaction 
to  the  Department  of  Justice,  Washing^ton, 
D.  C.  Whether  this  will  do  any  good  we 
can  not  say;  but  it  will  helj}  to  prevent 
speculation  if  the  buyers  know  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  keen-eyed  beekeepers  interested 
in  the  fact  that  only  honest  profits  in  honey 
are  expected. 

What  is  a  fair  profit?  This  is  a  little 
hard  to  answer,  for  the  profit  must  to  some 
extent  be  in  proportion  to  the  risk  taken; 
but  it  is  safe  to  figure  that  any  extensive 
buyer,  one  who  handles  honey  by  the  earlot, 
is  making  too  much  if  his  profits  exceed  10 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price.  Whether 
this  is  too  much  or  too  little,  beekeepers 
may  use  this  figure  as  approximately  the 
right  one,  and  any  cases  of  a  profit  of  20 
per  cent  or  more  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Government  authorities. 
Of  course,  the  dealer  who  has  to  pay  for  bot- 
tles and  the  labor  of  bottling  must  receive 
compensation  for  these  expenses,  as  well  as 
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for  the  imrt'liaso  price  of  the  lioiiey,  but 
the  total  profit  should  not  exceed  io  per 
cent  of  his  investment  in  the  transaction. 

Let  beekeepers  form  themselves  into  a 
vigilance  committee  for  the  prevention  of 
honey  speculation  in  1918.  If  there  are 
crooks  in  the  iioney  business,  such  watchful- 
ness should  bring  them  to  light. 

We  are  ready  to  take  our  part  in  bringing 
the  cu]]n-its  to  terms,  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  all  cases  of  honey  profiteering  that 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  beekeepers  any- 
where. Such  knowledge  must  come  of  prov- 
able facts. 

If  any  of  our  advertisers  are  exacting 
unjust  profits,  they  will  be  denied  space  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  on  the  receipt  of 
proper  proof. 


MANY  A  SMALL  beekeeper  and  many  a 
beginner  in  beekeeping  does  not  feel  war- 
ranted in  making 
Here's  a  Way  an  investment  in  a 
to  Help.  honey    extractor. 

Not  only  is  the  cost 
considerable,  but  the  small  beekeeper  may 
have  so  little  work  for  an  extractor  that  it 
cannot  be  made  to  "pay  its  way."  Yet  it 
is  a  necessity  for  any  beekeeper  producing 
extracted  honey. 

Here  is  a  chance  for  all  you  beekeepers 
owning  extractors  to  help  the  "little  fel- 
low"— just  as  many  of  you  are  doing.  Do 
his  extracting  for  him — and  tell  liim  you 
will  do  it  for  him.  You  can  afford  to  do  this 
(at  present  high  prices)  for  about  two  cents 
a  pound.  Lend  a  hand  in  these  days  of  food 
scarcity  by  helping  "the  other  fellow"  who 
may  not  be  so  well  equipped  as  you  are. 

This  need  of  many  a  small  beekeeper 
points  out  the  advantages  that  might  be  de- 
rived from  better  local  organization  of  bee- 
keepers. Where  there  are  local  organiza- 
tions, it  is  a  simple  matter  to  have  all  ex- 
tractors owned  by  members  of  the  organiza- 
tions listed,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
all  owners  of  extractors  willing  to  extract 
for  others  made  known  to  those  needing 
such  services. 

Burton  N.  Gates,  head  of  the  apieultural 
department  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College,  in  a  circular  sent  out  to  the 
beekeepers  of  his  State,  makes  a  timely  ap- 
peal to  those  owning  extractors  as  follows: 
Have  you  an  extractor  which  is  not  listed  in  this 
office?  if  so,  are  you  -svillins  to  help  your  neishhor 
beekeepers?  This  office  has  a  ejreat  many  extractors 
listed,  the  use  of  which  is  offered  nearby  beekeepers 
who  have  none.  An  asireement  blank  will  be  sent 
those  who  wish  to  list  their  eJitractors.  Inquiry  for 
the  service  of  an  extractor  may  be  addressed  to  this 
office.  Your  local  ascent  in  beekeepins  will  be  able 
to  help  you. 

This  is  a  kind  of  practical  help  that  a 
state  department  of  apiculture  may  render 
its  beekeepers  everywhere — but  more  ef- 
fectively where  there  are  local  beekeepers' 
organizations  and  county  agricultural 
agents. 

The    beekeeper    owning    an    extractor    can 


help  hx-al  beekeepers  not  owning  one,  in 
just  the  same  way— if  he  will — whether 
there  is  a  local  beekeepers'  organization  or 
not  and  whetlier  a  state  department  of  api- 
culture is  helping  or  not.  IIow?  By  just 
telling  his  neighbor  beekeepers  who  haven  't 
an  extractor  that  he  will  do  their  extracting 
for  them,  if  they  wish  him  to  do  it. 

It's  a  neighborly  and  helpful  kindness  to 
do  this — especially  in  these  war  times  when 
the  prices  of  equipment  are  high  and  when 
every  encouragement  should  be  given  to  pro- 
ducing every  pound  of  honey  possible. 


,Cif: 


IT  IS  A  well  recognized  fact  that  the  more 
alcohol  a  nation  uses,  the  less  sugar  it  re- 
quires.     Now    that 

Where  We 

Get  the  Sweets 

We  Eat. 


the  consumption  of 
alcohol  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  de- 
creasing (and  the 
probability  is  great  that  soon  there  will  be 
almost  no  alcohol  used  as  a  beverage),  it  is 
well  for  those  interested  in  the  production 
of  any  form  of  sugar  to  study  the  situation. 
From  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view,  bee- 
keepers ought  to  be  anxious  that  the  pro- 
hibition amendment  shall  pass.  But  this 
is  not  an  article  on-temperance.  It  is  barely 
possible,  however,  that  in  getting  rid  of 
one  bad  habit  we  may  be  taking  on  another. 
It  cannot  be  expected  that  sugar  will  fill 
jails  or  asylums,  but  it  may  fill  graveyards, 
unless  the  American  people  have  care  in 
their  diet.  The  editors  propose  in  two  edi- 
torials to  outline  the  facts  regarding  sugar 
in  the  diet  of  the  American  people  in  order 
that  beekeepers  may  know  where  they  stand 
on  this  important  question. 

The  first  lot  of  sugars  that  we  eat  belong 
in  the  class  which  we  must  regard  as  not 
fully  helpful.  Cane  and  beet  sugar  lead  all 
the  others  in  amount  in  the  diet  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  produce  in  the  United  States 
about  five  per  cent  of  the  sugar  of  the  world; 
and  the  island  possessions,  Porto  Eico  and 
HaAvaii,  add  another  five  per  cent  to  the 
world 's  supply.  But  what  wc  produce  is  but 
a  small  part  of  what  we  eat,  for  we  import 
enough  so  that,  when  sugar  is  plentiful,  we 
use  about  90  pounds  per  capita.  Directly 
after  the  Civil  War  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  only  about  one-third  of 
this  (but  we  used  more  alcohol),  and  the 
rate  of  sugar  consumption  has  been  on  the 
increase  ever  since.  Eefined  sugar  is  about 
as  dead  a  food  as  one  can  well  imagine.  That 
it  has  food  value  we  would  not  deny,  and  it 
has  the  advantage  that,  when  it  can  be  di- 
gested, it  gives  up  its  energy  quickly.  It 
serves  no  purpose  other  than  the  giving  of 
energy  quickly.  The  process  of  refining  re- 
moves from  sugar  all  mineral  matter  and 
all  of  the  partially  evolved  sugar.  That 
the  human  machine  needs  mineral  salts  is 
well  known,  and  that  we  can  digest  the 
gums  and  similar  matter  found  in  raw  sugar 
i^  ecjually  recognized.  However  these  are  all 
removed,  and  in  refined  sugar  we  get  simply 
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the  stimulant  sugar — quick  results  in  energy 
but  no  lasting  good.  Probably  the  refiners 
are  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  we  use  so 
much  refined  sugar  and  so  little  of  the  types 
that  give  permanent  good,  but  the  fact  that 
sugar  production  can  be  carried  on  only 
on  a  large  scale  leads  to  such  processes.  If 
all  of  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States 
were  produced  here,  it  is  probable  that  we 
would  use  more  raw  sugar. 

The  craving  for  sweets  has  led  to  the 
making  of  a  product  of  still  less  value,  glu- 
cose. Good  corn  is  used  for  this  purpose. 
Glucose  is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  beekeep- 
ing industry  because  it  was  formerly  used  as 
an  adulteration  for  honey,  but  this  day  is 
happily  past.  Now  it  is  an  enemy  of  honey 
only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  produced  more 
cheaply  and  more  uniformly.  However  if  it 
were  as  good  a  food  as  honey,  the  beekeeper 
ought  not  to  object  to  its  use.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  glucose  industry,  before  the  later 
methods  were  employed,  this  product  con- 
tained acids  which  were  directly  injurious 
to  the  human  stomach,  but  these  processes 
have  been  improved.  Glucose  now  contains 
a  large  amount  of  gums.  We  can  digest 
these,  but  all  beekeepers  well  know  that 
bees  will  die  on  such  a  diet,  for  their  di- 
gestive machines  cannot  handle  it.  If  we 
object  to  sugar  because  it  contains  no  gums, 
to  be  consistent,  perhaps  we  ought  to  com- 
mend glucose  because  it  contains  so  much 
material  of  this  kind.  However  the  abnor- 
mal amount  of  gum  results  in  a  food  which 
has  little  sweetening  value.  Glucose  is  in 
reality  a  food  which  has  been  partially  con- 
verted into  a  substance  which  can  be  as- 
similated. So  far  as  it  has  been  prepared 
for  human  assimilation  it  is  a  good  food, 
but  it  lacks  the  very  quality  desired  in  n 
sweet,  sweetness.  It  is  unappetizing,  and, 
worst  of  all,  is  sold  almost  entirely  as  an 
adulterant.  Doctor  Wiley,  while  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  fought  this  prod- 
uct as  hard  as  he  could,  not  because  it  was 
a  bad  food  but  because  it  was  not  what  it 
purported  to  be  and  because  it  was  not  call- 
ed by  its  right  name  in  most  cases. 

In  the  south-central  and  southern  States 
considerable  quantities  of  sweet  sorghums 
are  grown,  and  this  source  of  sugar  has 
greatly  increased  since  the  war  began.  ^  In 
classing  sorghum  syrup  with  the  less  desira- 
ble sugars  we  do  so,  not  because  it  is  in  any 
way  injurious,  but  because  it  is  usually  an 
inferior  product.  The  process  of  manufac- 
ture is  crude,  the  product  is  so  variable  as 
to  make  its  purchase  a  gamble;  and  further- 
more it  is  subject  to  the  same  criticisms  as 
cane  and  beet  sugar,  in  that  it  is  a  sucrose, 
an  uninverted  sugar  which  places  a  tax  on 
the  human  stomach.  However,  we  need  not 
fear  sorghum  for  in  all  probability  its  use 
will  decrease  again  after  the  war  is  over. 
The  appetite  for  this  is,  in  a  sense,  a  cultivat- 
ed one,  and  certainly  sorghum  syrup  cannot 
be  called  a  first  class  article  of  diet. 

Mention  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  this 
editorial  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  sugar 


increases  as  the  use  of  alcohol  decreases. 
This  is  true  all  over  the  world.  Every  peo- 
ple seems  to  demand  some  sort  of  food  from 
which  they  can  get  a  quick  response  in 
energy,  and  the  speed  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  live  probably  calls  for  an  un-' 
usual  amount  of  food  of  this  type.  We 
have  learned,  or  are  learning,  that  in  using 
alcohol  for  this  purpose  we  are  getting  re- 
sults other  than  those  of  quick  energy,  for  it 
leaves  a  trail  behind.  However,  to  increase 
the  use  of  sugar  as  rapidly  as  we  have  is 
placing  a  strain  on  American  digestion  that 
we  cannot  stand  without  evil  results  of  far- 
reaching  ■  importance.  The  products  that 
have  been  discussed  in  this  editorial  are  not 
of  the  type  which  do  us  roofl,  but  there  are 
sugars  which  have  better  qualities,  and  these 
we  will  discuss  in  the  next  issue  of  Glean- 
ings. 


In  Memoriam  G.  M.  DooUttle. 

Gilbert  M.  Doolittle  died  at  his  home  near 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  on  June  3,  1918,  aged  72 
years,  1  month  and  19  days.  Altho  Mr. 
Doolittle  had  suffered  from  serious  ill  health 
for  a  long  time,  his  final  illness  was  of  the 
duration  of  only  two  days,  death  resulting 
from  prostration  due  to  the  extreme  heat  of 
June  1  complicated  with  the  results  of  con- 
tracting a  severe  cold.  His  whole  long  and 
useful  life  was  spent  on  a  farm  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  birthplace.  He 
was  born  the  sou  of  a  farmer  and  beekeeper, 
and  from  his  very  infancy  he  was  himself  a 
beekeeper. 

By  the  death  of  G.  M.  Doolittle,  the  voice 
of  a  great  beekeeper-teacher  has  been  still- 
ed. For  almost  half  a  century  he  unceasingly 
taught  the  principles  and  details  of  good 
beekeeping  thru  the  apicultural  journals  to 
a  great  audience  of  both  beekeeper  learners 
and  beekee})er  experts.  Among  all  the  cor- 
respondents of  the  bee  journals  no  writer, 
perhaps,  has  been  more  closely  followed  than 
Mr.  Doolittle.  The  readers  of  Gleanings 
thru  many  years  have  expressed  in  thou- 
sands of  letters  their  appreciation  of  him  as 
a  teacher.  So  universally  was  his  opinion 
sought  that  Gleanings  Editor,  early  in  1900, 
asked  him  to  conduct  a  department  in 
Gleanings  entitled  ' '  Conversations  with 
Doolittle."  In  that  capacity  Mr.  Doolittle 
has  been  a  continuous  instructor  to  the 
American  beekeeping  public  for  more  than 
18  years.  He  has  been  a  regular  contributor 
to  this  journal  from  the  first  year  of  its 
publication,  1873. 

From  his  earliest  years,  Mr.  Doolittle  was 
a  very  close  observer,  and  his  statements 
as  to  the  actual  operations  that  take  place 
within  the  hive  (or  what  we  now  technical- 
ly call  bee  behavior)  can  be  regarded  as 
authentic.  He  came  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  an  authority  on  all  manner  of  domestic 
economy  of  the  bees. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  a  large  man  in  every 
way,  of  magnificent  physique  and  command- 
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ing  presence,  the  possessor  of  a  fine  voice, 
a  ready  and  witty  speaker,  a  good  story- 
teller, and  an  excellent  writer.  In  the  tell- 
ing of  witty  stories  that  illustrated  valuable 
])oints  in  beekeeping,  he  surpassed  any  bee- 
keeper we  have  ever  known  At  the  great 
Buffalo  beekeepers'  convention  in  1897*,  we 
recall  that  he  was  frequently  called  on,  and 
each  time  he  brought  down  the  house  with 
roar  upon  roar  of  laughter  and  applause. 
His  stories  always  had  a  good  point. 

One  of  Mr.  Doolittle  's  most  emphatic 
teachings  was  that  the  beekeeper  must  fol- 
low nature — that  no  beekeeper  could  succeed 
if  he  did  not  follow  nature  's  rules.  One  of 
his  chief  theorems  was  that  good  queen-cells 
must  be  reared  in  strong  colonies  built  up 
to  the  swarming  pitch,  and,  as  a  corollary  of 


H^H^MMlldK 
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The    lute   G.    AI.    Doolittle   preaching    from    the    pulpil 
so   long   occupied   by    him. 

this,  he  often  said  that  good  cells  could  not 
be  built  unless  honey  or  sealed  stores  were 
supplied  daily.  He  rightly  and  stoutly  held 
that  no  queen-breeder  could  succeed  unless 
he  observed  these  two  rules.  He  was  first 
to  prove  that  good  cells  could  be  built  under 
only  two  impulses — the  swarming  impulse 
and  the  supersedure  impulse.  Good  queen- 
breeders  now  recognize  these  two  proposi- 
tions as  fundamental. 

Altho  Doolittle  did  not  invent  artificial 
queen-cups,  he  was  the  first  man  to  develop 
the  process.  His  method  of  making  artificial 
cell  cups  started  a  new  era  in  queen-rearing. 

*See    Gleanings — page    671    for    1897. 


While  cell  cups  are  now  made  in  a  wholesale 
way  by  machinery,  the  basic  princi})le  is 
Doolittle 's.  He  was  also  the  first  man  to 
demonstrate  that  queens  can  be  reared  in  an 
upper  story  with  a  laying  queen  below.  All 
in  all,  Doolittle 's  method  of  rearing  queens 
is  essentially  those  of  all  modern  methods 
now  in  vogue,  and  this  one  contribution  to 
beekeeping  has  done  more  to  make  better 
queens  and  consequently  better  colonies  than 
any  other  one  thing  in  beekeeping  practice. 
His  book  on  ' '  Scientific  Queen  Bearing ' '  is 
acknowledged  today  as  containing  the  best 
of  modern  methods  of  queen-rearing. 

Years  ago  Doolittle  originated  the  slogan 
"rich  in  stores."  He  talked  it  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  He  insisted  that  unless  a 
colony  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  had  a 
great  abundance  of  stores  it  would  not  build 
up  as  will  a  colony  that  has  plenty  of  stores. 
Here  again  he  was  absolutely  right,  and  was 
ever  preaching  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
good  beekeeping.  He  developed  a  unique 
system  of  swarm  control  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  This  system  is  fully  out- 
lined in  his  book  published  under  the  title 
of  ' '  The  Management  of  Out-apiaries. ' ' 

Mr.  Doolittle,  while  not  original  in  the 
idea  of  melting  wax  by  means  of  solar  heat, 
was  one  of  the  first  in  this  country  to  ex- 
ploit the  principle,  and  for  years  there  has 
been  on  the  market  what  was  known  as  the 
Doolittle  solar  wax-extractor.  He  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  the  treatment  of  American 
foul  brood.  His  ideas,  away  back  in  the  early 
days,  were  entirely  in  harmony  with  those 
of  Quinby,  both  of  whom  were  absolutely 
right.  During  those  days  there  were  many 
false  teachers  and  false  teachings;  but  Doo- 
little's  teaching  and  practice  on  the  subject 
of  foul  brood  during  all  that  time  were  such 
as  stand  the  test  of  present-day  knowledge. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  A  B  C  of  Bee 
Culture,  Mr.  Doolittle  prepared,  at  A.  I. 
Eoot  's  suggestion,  a  series  of  comments 
showing  wherein  he  differed  from  Mr.  Eoot. 
The  fact  that  the  two  men  saw  things  so 
nearly  alike  was  remarkable.  That  they  dif- 
fered in  details  was  only  natural.  The  fact 
that  he  was  so  nearly  always  right  was  be- 
cause he  spent  hours  and  days  studying  his 
bees — because  he  learned  at  the  hive. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  Doolittle  's 
beekeeping  was  that  he  was  not  only  a  good 
instructor,  but  he  put  his  teachings  into  suc- 
cessful practice.  Some  men,  like  Langstroth, 
the  peer  of  all  instructors,  never  could  make 
money  from  their  bees.  Others,  like  Quinby, 
one  of  the  best  authorities  in  his  day,  have 
made  money,  even  with  box  hives.  Doolittle 
always  profited  from  his  bees,  and  always 
succeeded  in  getting  crops. 

Mr.  Doolittle  was  more  than  a  successful 
beekeeper  and  natural-history  student.  He 
was  a  big-hearted  friend,  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  Christian  gentleman. 

Long  will  the  good  live  after  him  that  he 
has  done.    Peace  to  him! 
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BEWARE    FERMENTED    HONEY 

danger    of    Spoiling    the    Year's 

Work    by  TSlpt   Waiting   Till    the 

Bees  Have  opened  the  Honey 

By  H.  H.  Root 


DU  E  I  N  G 
these  days 
when  the 
slogan  of  every 
beekeeper  is  to 
produce  more 
honey,  there  is 
grave  danger 
that  quality 
may  be  lost 
sight  of  in  the  pursuit  of  quantity. 

There  are  beekeepers  who  begin  extract- 
ing as  soon  as  the  bees  start  sealing  over 
the  cells;  others  count  it  perfectly  safe  to 
extract  as  soon  as  the  honey  is  one-fourth 
to  one-half  sealed;  still  others  will  not  ex- 
tract until  the  majority  of  combs  are  practi- 
cally sealed,  when  none  of  them  are  less 
than  three-fourths  sealed. 

Probably  not  one  beekeeper  in  a  hundred 
can  tell  by  the  taste  or  appearance  whether 


duced.  The  su- 
preme  test 
comes  when  hon- 
ey is  kept  past 
January  and 
February, on  into 
March  and  April. 
The  illustra- 
tion shows  part 
of  a  lot  of  honey 
(granulated  hard,  when  first  bought)  which, 
tho  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  fermented 
and  expanded  as  shown.  This  honey  was 
not  extremely  sour  to  the  taste,  and  yet 
there  was  a  very  perceptible  flavor  of  fer- 
mentation, practically  ruining  the  whole  lot. 
Some  one  extracted  the  honey  too  green, 
thereby  doing  the  whole  industry  incalcula- 
ble harm.  The  mere  fact  that  the  honey  is 
granulated  hard  at  first  is  not  by  any  means 
proof  that  it  is  fully  ripe.     Remember  that 


li('r(      U(     -oiuc    results 

extracted  honey,  when  put  up  in  cans  and 
kept  in  a  dry  place,  is  proof  against  fermen- 
tation. So  far  as  the  taste  and  appearance 
are  concerned,  honey  that  is  not  quite  ripe 
enough  when  extracted  comes  so  near  to 
that  which  is  fully  ripened  that  the  begin- 
ner at  least  is  tempted  to  tliink  it  all  fool- 
ishness to  wait  until  the  combs  are  three- 
fourths  sealed  over.  Eight  here  is  where  the 
great  mistake  is  made,  for  it  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish  to  extract  honey  not  tho- 
roly  ripened,  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances are. 

It  is  impossible  for  all  honey  to  find  its 
way  to  the  home  of  the  consumer  within  six 
or  even  nine  months  from  the  time  it  is  pro- 


if    c'Ntraet  iiiu;'    unripe    lioney. 

this    particular    honey    was    apparently    all 
right  in  November. 

Strange  to  say  western  honey  is  not  as 
likely  to  ferment  when  kept  over  into 
March,  April,  and  May  as  is  eastern  honey. 
This  may  be  because  the  western  producers 
are  more  careful,  during  extracting,  not  to 
take  unsealed  honey;  or,  it  may  be  due  to 
the  drier  air,  prevailing  in  the  west.  If  it 
is  the  fault  of  the  beekeeper,  let  this  fact 
be  heralded  from  the  house  tops:  one  can 
not  extract  partially  ripened  honey  withoul 
being  the  loser  in  the  end.  The  first  year 
a  man  may  get  as  much  for  his  honey  as  the 
other  fellow,  but  he  has  done  the  whole  in- 
dustry (including  the  other  fellow  and  him- 
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self)  an  injury,  and  sooner  or  later  his  repu- 
tation will  suffer.  A  reputation  may  be 
created  by  consistent  advertising,  but"  that 
reputation  cannot  be  maintained  witliout 
producing  the  right  kind  of  honey.  It  takes 
longer  to  live  down  a  bad  reputation  than 
to  build  a  new  one  from  the  start. 
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Think  of  carefully  protecting  the  bees 
thru  the  winter,  attending  to  them  during 
the  early  spi'ing  months,  wrestling  with  the 
swarming  problem — and  tiien,  after  a  whole 
year  of  work,  being  so  shortsighted  at  har- 
vest time  as  to  refuse  to  wait  until  the  bees 
have  entirely  completed  their  product! 


APIARIES  AT  LONG    RANGE 


SOME  years 
ago  we  were 
confronted 
with  a  new  prob- 
lem in  beekeep- 
ing; viz.,  that  of 
operating  our 
three  apiaries, 
about  two  hun- 
dred colonies  for 
comb-honey,  located  seven  hundred  miles 
from  home,  and  with  but  five  or  six  weeks 
available  each  year  for  the  entire  work. 

The  location  furnishes  a  single  short 
major  honey  flow,  seldom  more  than  a  month 
in  duration,  from  which  the  entire  honey 
crop  is  gathered,  and  some  minor  honey 
flows  from  other  sources  but  never  enough 
for  a  surplus.  Swarming  occurs  during  the 
honey  flow.  The  beekeeping  year  is  divided, 
therefore,  into  two  parts — the  honey  flow 
and  the  other  eleven  months.  We  count  on 
being  present  during  the  honey  flow,  but  do 
not  see  the  bees  during  the  other  ten  and 
a  half  or  eleven  months  of  the  year. 

With  the  old  conception  of  beekeeping, 
involving  frequent  visits  and  numerous 
items  of  attention  thruout  most  of  the  year, 
as  a  handicap,  it  required  considerable  care- 
ful planning  to  be  able  to  provide  in  July 
all  the  items  of  attention  a  colony  is  ex- 
pected to  need  until  the  next  June.  This 
is  especially  true  in  a  location  in  which  the 
seasons  are  replete  with  exceptions  to  the 
rule  and  where  but  few  things  really  occur 
exactly  as  expected. 

The  Three  RecLuireraents. 
The  numerous  items  of  attention  formerly 
bestowed  upon  each  colony  from  July  until 
June  were  mentally  rehearsed,  then  arrang- 
ed in  columns  on  the  basis  of  their  purpose. 
After  some  juggling  three  columns  remain- 
ed. (1)  Those  items  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly concerned  with  stores;  such  as  exam- 
ining colonies  to  find  which  are  short  of 
stores,  feeding,  equalizing  stores,  etc.  (2) 
Those  items  concerned  with  extra  room  for 
certain  unusual  colony  activities;  such  as  an 
unexpected  but  welcome  fall  flow,  minor 
honey  flows  from  spring  flowers,  and  the 
heavy  brood-rearing  during  spring.  (3) 
Winter  and  spring  protection. 

If  disease  is  not  imminent  or  present,  any 
other  items  of  attention  from  July  until  the 
following  June  are  not  necessary  to  honey 
production  in  this  location,  altho  they  may 
be  ever  so  interesting  and  attractive  to  the 
enthusiastic  beekeeper. 


Ho'w  the  Work  Can  ^e  Done  in  a 

Feii)  Weeks  and  at  One  Time.     It 

is  Possible  and  ^Practicable — // 

By  Helpmeet 


Accordingly 
we  sujiply  each 
colony  in  July 
with  enough 
stores  to  last  un- 
til the  next  June, 
even  tho  little  or 
none  should  be 
gathered  during 
this  interval.  At 
the  same  time  we  supply  suflScfent  room  for  a 
possible  ten-or  fifteen-pound  fall  flow  that 
sometimes,  though  seldom,  materializes,  as 
well  as  room  for  the  heaviest  spring  brood- 
rearing  of  the  strongest  colonies,  in  order  that 
none  of  the  colonies  should  want  in  either 
of  these  two  requirements.  In  other  words, 
we  do  our  fall  feeding  and  our  spring  feed- 
ing the  previous  July.  At  the  same  time  we 
give  extra  room  for  a  possible  fall  honey 
flow  or  spring  honey  flow  as  well  as  room 
for  the  heavy  spring  brood-rearing.  This 
IS  done  by  supplying  each  colony  with  an 
extra  hive  body  about  two-thirds  full  of 
honey  as  a  part  of  its  permanent  equipment. 
This  extra  hive  body  is  removed  only  during 
the  honey  flow  when  comb-honey  supers  are 
on  the  hives. 

This  takes  care  of  all  the  usual  require- 
ments of  the  colonies  for  the  eleven  months 
excepting  winter  and  spring  protection. 
Since  the  bees  are  wintered  outside,  this 
could  probably  also  be  given  in  July  before 
we  leave  them.  We  have  not  tried  this  yet, 
largely  because  of  a  lack  of  time,  and  partly 
because  it  would  seem  too  great  a  departure 
from  orthodox  practice.  We  feel  that  when 
we  do  our  spring  feeding  and  give  extra 
room  for  spring  brood-rearing  the  previous 
July,  we  have  been  sufficiently  radical.  We 
have  the  winter  cases  put  on  by  unskilled 
labor,  and,  when  we  are  able  to  have  it  done, 
we  have  them  taken  off  just  before  our  an- 
nual  arrival. 

Stores,  protection,  and  room,  the  three 
requirements  of  the  colonies  during  the 
eleven  months,  are  thus  provided,  and  we 
could  do  but  little  more  to  help  the  bees  along 
in  preparation  for  the  next  honey  flow  even 
by  constant  attention  during  our  absence. 
This  plan  involves  the  giving  of  more  stores 
than  are  needed  sometimes  and  more  room 
than  is  needed  for  extra  colony  activities 
some  seasons.  It  means  an  extra  investment 
in  equipment  and  honey  but  saves  much 
labor  and  fussing  and,  best  of  all,  provides 
assurance  that  all  the  requirements  of  the 
colonies  are  supplied  in  ample  time,  which 
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unfortunately  is  not  always  the  case  when 
the  needs  are  supplied  as  the  emergency 
presents  itself. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  agreeably  surpris- 
ed each  year  when  making  the  first  visit  to 
the  yards  in  June  to  find  that  the  bees  have 
prospered  during  our  absence  ieven  better 
than  formerly  when  they  had  attention  thru- 
out  the  year.  The  plan  has  now  been  in 
operation  long  enough  to  convince  us  that 
it  is  entirely  practical.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
reduce  to  a  system  the  work  of  the  eleven 
months.  We  wish  this  could  be  said  of  the 
remaining  one  month. 

The  Honey  Flow. 

We  try  to  arrive  on  the  scene  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey  flow.  By  correspond- 
ing with  beekeepers  in_the  same  locality  we 
usually  are  able  to  time  our  arrival  fairly 
well.  But  the  uncertainties  of  a  fickle 
climate  sometimes  badly  upset  our  plans. 

The  first  work  in  each  yard  is  devoted 
to  reducing  each  colony  to  a  single  story, 
clipping  the  queens  and  putting  on  comb- 
honey  supers.  We  put  most  of  the  brood  in 
a  single  hive  body  to  be  left  with  the  colo- 
ny and  the  combs  of  honey  with  smaller 
patches  of  brood  and  empty  combs  in  the 
other  hive  body.  The  bees  are  shaken  from 
these  extra  combs  that  are  taken  away,  and 
the  hive  bodies  containing  them  are  piled 
up  on  top  of  the  weaker  colonies.  They  are 
piled  up  eight  high,  the  piles  being  propped 
with  fence  rails  to  prevent  their  being 
blown  over.  These  "piles"  soon  become 
exceedingly  strong  colonies  because  there 
is  more  or  less  emerging  brood  scattered 
thruout  the  various  hive  bodies.  Later, 
after  considerable  of  this  brood  has  emerg- 
ed, some  of  the  hive  bodies  are  slipped  for- 
ward or  back  to  allow  additional  entrances. 
The  colonies  in  these  "piles"  do  not  at- 
tempt to  swarm,  and  most  of  the  combs  are 
usually  filled  with  honey,  which  gives  us 
the  extra  story  of  honey  to  put  back  on  the 
other  colonies  after  the  comb-honey  supers 
have  all  been  removed.  This  preliminary 
work  is  a  hard  and  disagreeable  job  and  usu- 
ally makes  us  wish  we  were  equipped  for 
extracted-honey  production,  which  would 
save  all  this  shaking  and  sorting  of  combs. 

Sometimes  the  colonies  are  so  strong  ait 
this  time  that  two  comb-honey  supers  are 
needed  at  once.  Some  colonies  are  extreme- 
ly touchy  just  at  this  time,  responding  to 
this  reduction  to  one  story  by  immediately 
preparing  to  swarm.  This  has  led  to  a  modi- 
fied treatment  of  certain  suspicious-looking 
colonies  some  seasons  by  which  most  of  their 
brood  is  temporarily  removed  when  they 
are  reduced  to  a  single  story. 
Swarming. 

The  remainder  of  the  work  during  the 
honey  flow  is  devoted  primarily  to  a  fight 
against  swarming,  which  in  some  seasons  is 
a  battle  of  such  proportions  that  honey 
production  .seems  only  incidental  to  the 
main  issue  of  the  fight.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, not  all  seasons  are  like  this,  and  we 
sometimes    have    time    to    enjoy    a    cer/tain 


amount  of  freedom  from  the  burdens  that 
these  ruthless  taskmasters  are  able  to  im- 
pose upon  us. 

All  colonies  that  are  at  all  liable  to  swarm 
are  examined  each  week,  and,  if  the  honey 
flow  is  rapid,  the  supers  are  examined  and 
rearranged  every  three  or  four  days,  for 
we  want  each  colony  drawing  foundation 
far  in  advance  of  its  needs  during  the  first 
half  of  the  honey  flow.  For  this  reason  we 
have  never  been  able  to  handle  our  apiaries 
by  visiting  them  only  every  ten  days,  as 
some  beekeepers  do. 

We  have  no  set  rule  for  the  treatment  of 
colonies  that  are  preparing  to  swarm.  Like 
the  physician  we  want  to  see  the  patient 
before  writing  a  prescription.  In  general, 
when  conditions  of  the  colony  and  the 
character  and  advancement  of  the  season 
are  such  that  it  seems  bes(t  to  do  so,  we  re- 
move the  brood  from  the  colony  that  is  pre- 
paring to  swarm.  When  another  set  of  symp- 
toms are  present  and  the  character  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  season  are  such  that  a 
different  treatment  is  indicated,  the  queen 
is  removed.  The  subsequent  treatment  in 
either  case  is  modified  by  existing  condi- 
tions, but  usually,  when  the  brood  has  been 
removed,  most  of  the  emerging  bees  result- 
ing from  the  removed  brood  are  later  re- 
turned to  the  colony.  The  colonies  that 
have  had  the  queen  removed  are  requeened 
with  a  young  queen  just  as  soon  as  they 
will  tolerate  this  without  swarming  again. 
As  the  years  go  by,  we  note  a  growing  ten 
dency  to  remove  queens  more  often  than  in 
former  years. 

Other  Work. 

The  sections  are  folded  and  foundation 
put  into  them  as  needed,  the  writer  being 
boss  and  chief  operator  in  this  departmenjt. 
For  this  work,  advantage  is  taken  of  rainy 
days,  when  both  can  help,  even  tho  the 
sections  may  not  be  needed  this  year,  for 
we  want  at  least  one  super  per  colony  ready 
to  put  on  the  bees  when  we  arrive  the  fol- 
lowing June.  During  poor  seasons  we  are 
sometimes  able  to  make  repairs  on  the 
equipment  and  repaint  some  of  the  hive 
covers.  A  certain  amount  of  requeening  is 
attempted  every  year,  largely  in  connecftion 
with  swarm  control. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  honey  flow  we 
begin  a  concentration  of  super  work,  first 
reducing  the  super  room  of  each  colony  to 
one  super.  Later  these  last  supers  are  re- 
moved and  the  unfinished  sections  assem- 
bled into  a  smaller  number  of  supers  which 
are  returned  to  certain  selected  coloniee. 
At  this  time  each  of  the  other  colonies  is 
given  an  extra  hive  body  well  supplied  witli 
honey.  These  are  taken  from  the  "pile" 
mentioned  above.  Thus,  by  a  single  opera- 
tion, these  colonies  are  supplied  with  all 
the  items  of  attention  they  should  need 
until  next  June,  except  packing  for  winter 
and  unpacking  the  next  spring.  When  all 
colonies  have  had  their  comb-honey  supers 
removed  and  have  been  given  the  second 
hive   body   containing   their   stores,   we   say 
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"goodbye"  to  the  yards  until  next  June. 
This  is  frequently  done  before  the  honey 
flow  has  closed  entirely,  for  we  do  not  al- 
ways have  time  to  wait  for  this. 

We  leave  the  work  of  scraping,  packing, 
and  marketing  the  honey  for  others  to  do. 
In  doing  this  we  feel  that  we  are  being 
cheated  out  of  some  of  the  best  fun  con- 
nected with  comb-honey  production. 
Results. 

The  crops  of  honey  have  averaged  con- 
siderably higher  since  we  have  been  so  far 
away  from  the  bees.  Whether  it  is  because 
the  seasons  are  averaging  better  or  because 
the  bees  are  at  all  times  better  supplied 
with  stores  than  formerly,  we  do  not  know. 
European  foul  brood  is  all  around  us  and 
formerly  took  its  annual  toll  in  two  of  our 
apiaries,  but  none  has  been  seen  in  any  of 
our  colonies  since  the  inauguration  of  this 
system  six  years  ago.  We  think  this  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  our  colonies,  are 
now  stronger  in  the  spring  than  they  were 
under  the  old  method  of  management.  We 
do  not  care  to  recommend  this  method  of 
beekeeping  to  those  who  can  see  their  bees 
oftener.  It  takes  too  much  of  the  enjoyment 
out  of  the  work  and  makes  it  a  strictly  busi- 
ness proposition.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
can  not  picture  ourselves  ever  going  back 
entirely  to  the  old  methods  even  tho  the  bees 
were  all  in  a  single  apiary  in  our  own  back 
yard. 

I  have  written  this  using  the  plural  of 
the  personal  pronoun,  meaning  my  husband 
and  myself.  I  am  a  beekeeper  by  marriage 
only.  I  feel,  of  course,  that  my  assistance 
is  quite  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  crop 
of  honey  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it 
could  be  done  without  me.  I  have  not  gone 
along  to  help  every  summer;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  season 's  work  has  been  accom- 
plished without  my  aid.  At  least  it  has  been 
so  reported  to  me,  altho  I  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve. Since  I  am  not  able  to  claim  credit 
for  all  the  work,  I  shall  have  to  sign  myself 
the  Helpmeet. 

Comment  on  the  Plan. 

[The  plan  of  working  bees  a  few  weeks 
during  the  honey  season  may  at  first  seem 
to  be  impossible  with  the  great  majority  of 
beemen  in  the  country,  and,  while  this  may 
be  true  to  a  large  extent,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  not  a  small  number  of  practical 
honey -producers  in  the  country  are  doing 
something  similar  to  this  and  have  done  it 
successfully.  The  plan  is  not  here  offered 
for  general  adoption,  but  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  some  professional  men,  espe- 
cially school-teachers,  are  doing. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  objection  to  the 
plan  is  that  foul  brood  might  get  among 
the  bees  during  the  nine  or  ten  months 
when  they  were  out  of  the  direct  care  and 
supervision  of  the  owner.  But  out  of  this 
nine  or  ten  months  should  be  eliminated 
four  or  five  months  while  the  bees  are  in 
winter  quarters,  when  they  need  little  or  no 
attention.      There    lemains    onlv    the    danger 


of  bees  contiacting  the  foul  brood  disease 
during  the  breeding  season  in  the  spring 
and  in  the  fall  just  prior  to  being  put  into 
winter  quarters.  But  immediately  after  the 
honey  flow,  a  queen  a  year  old  will  let  up  on 
her  egg-laying,  so  there  will  not  y)e  as  much 
breeding  in  August  as  there  would  be  in  the 
spring. 

European  foul  brood  conies  on  in  the  early 
jiart  of  the  season  as  a  rule,  and,  if  it  were 
in  the  locality,  it  might  visit  such  an  apiary 
not  immune  and  out  of  the  direct  control 
of  the  owner.  On  the  other  hand,  European 
foul  brood  with  a  good  strain  of  Italians 
can  be  and  is  being  controlled  so  that  it  is 
not  a  serious  menace  in  most  cases. 

We  have  remaining  the  problem  of  win- 
tering, which  is  not  serious  during  average 
winters,  providing  the  bees  are  put  up  by 
the   owner   exactly   according   to    directions. 

Colonies  of  bees  are  often  lost  during 
winter  because  beekeepers  tinker  with  them 
too  much  in  the  fall,  rearrange  their  brood- 
nest  or  disturb  the  honey.  The  plan  here  de- 
scribed involves  the  principle  of  leaving 
bees  alone,  as  far  as  conditions  will  permit, 
and  then  packing  them  well  for  winter. 

Since  at  the  close  of  the  honey  flow  each 
colony  is  given  an  extra  hive  body  well 
supplied  with  stores,  no  feeding  is  necessary 
during  the  beekeeper  's  absence.  The  reader 
should  note  the  importance  of  the  extra  liive 
body  two-thirds  full  of  honey  as  a  factor 
in  the  elimination  of  superfluous  visits  to 
the  apiaries.  This  reserve  of  stores  is  ready 
for  the  bees  to  draw  upon  whenever  they 
may  need  feeding  during  the  beekeeper's 
absence,  thus  becoming  an  automatic  feeder. 
It  feeds  the  bees  when  feeding  is  necessary, 
and  also  affords  storage  space  during  minor 
honey  flows,  all  v\athout  any  attention  what- 
ever from  the  beekeeper.  This  abundance 
of  stores  when  combined  with  ample  winter 
and  spring  protection  and  sufficient  room 
for  unlimited  brood-rearing  the  next  spring, 
should  result  in  rousing  colonies  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey  flow  without  any  other 
attention  from  the  beekeeper. 

The  plan  outlined  above  does  not  in  any 
degree  involve  neglecting  the  bees  when 
attention  is  necessary.  In  fact,  it  involves 
intensive  care  during  the  honey  flow  in  sup- 
pljdng  conditions  at  that  time  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  the  colonies  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  honey'  flow. 

The  average  person,  however,  will  do  well 
to  go  very  carefully  about  adopting  a  plan 
like  this  on  a  very  large  scale.  This  is  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  average  per- 
son will  do  better  to  see  the  bees  several 
times  during  tlie  season;  but  it  is  not  saying 
that  some  good  beekeepers  can  not  and  do 
not  do  what  is  here  described.  Foul  brood 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle, 
but  a  good  beeman,  if  he  has  not  too  many 
careless  neighbors,  can  eliminate  either  type 
of  the  disease,  to  a  very  large  extent,  while 
he  is  among  the  bees  the  five  or  six  weeks 
during   the   honey   flow. — Editor.] 
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HONEY,  TRUNKS,  and  TROUBLE 

cA     Traveling     Experience     That 

Many  a  Beekeeper  Has  Been  Thru. 

T^oor  3Ar.    Tomlinson ! 

By  Mary  G.  Phillips 


"  You  put  the  can 
then,  of  course,  in  the 
laottom  of  your  trunk" — 


DID  you  ever 
travel  with 
h  0  a  ©  y  ? 
With  Honey,  yes, 
of  course,  on 
your  wedding 
trip;  but  I  mean 
with  the  beauti- 
f  u  1  ,  amber, 
sticky,     gaumy, 

viscid  liquid  that  you  put  carefully  into  a 
can  with  the  screw-top  on  so  tight  that,  by 
George,  it  can't  come  open!  You  put  the 
can  then,  of  course,  into  the  bottom  of  your 
trunk,  pack  beside  it  Shakespeare 's  Sonnets 
and  the  two  books  on 
beekeeping  that  you 
have  had  by  you  all 
summer,  and  fill  in 
the  rest  of  the  bot- 
tom layer  with  shoes 
and  underwear. 
Above  that  comes 
the  overcoat  which 
you  have  not  worn, 
but  which  your  wife 
insisted  upon  your 
having  with  you, 
your  best  suit,  white 
shirts  which  have  not 
been  out  of  the  drawer  since  you  came,  some 
odds  and  ends  of  socks  and  underwear  which 
you  forgot  to  put  in  the  bottom,  and  there  's 
the  next  layer!  Then  you  look  around  the 
room  and  throw  in  everything  in  sight — 
that's  the  top  layer — the  clothes  you  had  on 
last  in  the  apiary,  collars,  a  few  socks  which 
appear  in  unexpected  places,  a  bundle  of 
your  wife's  letters,  mostly  unanswered,  a 
nightshirt  fished  out  from  under  the  bureau, 
a  bunch  of  neckties,  a  few  soiled  shirts, 
more  books,  a  smoker  that  you  forgot  to 
pack  with  the  bee  things,  and  last  of  all,  two 
bee  veils.  There  you  are,  all  packed  except 
for  closing  the  trunk!  Of  course,  that's  a 
very  different  matter,  which  requires  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  landlady's  husband, 
little  boy,  and  you,  for  the  trunk  is  a  small 
one,  and  somehow  things  take  up  more 
space  than  they  did  when  your  wife  packed 
them;  but  at  last,  when  all  three  of  you  sit 
down  hard,  altogether  now!  the  lock  snaps 
and  you  are  ready  to  go.  After  all,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  take  a  can  of  honey  east 
to  your  sister,  and  think  of  her  pleasure 
when  she  sees  the  clear  liquid  flow  into  her 
syrup  jug,  and  her  admiration  and  surprise 
when  you  assure  her  that  you  have  been 
producing  that  fine  honey  by  the  ton! 

Now  all  of  this  is  what  Mr.  Bud  Tomlin- 
son did  last  summer  when  he  had  shipped 
his  last  load  of  honey  to  market  and  had  put 
hir  bees  in  shape  for  winter,  and  there  was 
no  liUppier,  more  contented  man  than  he  in 
the  world  as  he  stepped  on  the  train  for 
Chicago.  Little  did  he  know  what  Fate  had 
in  store  for  him,  lurking  just  around  the 
corner,  aivi  with  her  usual  irony  about  to 
use  for  his  undoing  the  very  source  of  his 
content — his    honey!      We    have    all    been 


there  —  there 
never  has  been 
a  beekeeper  who 
has  not  oncC — 
just  once — pack- 
ed honey  in  a 
trunk  and  then 
■ — but  wait!  let 
me  tell  you  of 
the  unsuspecting 
Bud  Tomlinson,  who  stepped  off  the  train  in  . 
Chicago  that  day  as  calm  as  a  summer  sea. 
His  trunk,  having  come  up  to  the  city  by  the 
local  on  which  he  rode,  was  carried  by  the 
transfer  company  to  the  baggage  station  and 
dumped  on  their  platform,  where  Mr.  Bud 
Tomlinson  expected  to  find  it,  to  check  east, 
when  he  arrived  some  time  later. 

Mr.  Bud  Tomlinson  had  taken  his  time 
about  checking  his  trunk;  he  had  had  lunch,, 
had  seen  a  wholesale  honey  dealer,  and  most 
important  of  all,  had  bought  a  large  Teddy- 
bear  for  his  sister 's  baby,  and  some  pale 
blue  silk  for  an  evening  dress  which  he 
knew  his  wife  had  been  wishing  for.  He 
hoped  that  he  might  squeeze  these  things 
into  the  trunk,  opening  it  at  the  baggage 
station.  There  was  no  hurry — his  train  did 
not  leave  until  evening,  and  the  afternoon 
was  still  young.  He  walked  about  among 
the  trunks  on  the  platform,  but  failed  to 
find  his  own.  Where  could  it  be?  He  knew 
it  had  come  up  on  the  local — it  mui't  be 
here.  A  solicitous  baggage  master  offered 
help,  but  the  trunk  containing  the  precious 
honey  was  apparently  missing.  At  length 
Bud's  gaze  suddenly  fell  upon  a  lonely  piece 
of  baggage  standing  on  end  in  the  middle  of 
the  alley. 

"What's  that?"  he  said.  "That  looks 
like  mine,  out  there  in  the  street!  " 

"That?"  inquired  the  baggage  man  inno- 
cently, "Oh,  that!  We  can't  accept  that! 
That  darned  transfer  man  brought  it  here 
and  thought  he'd  put  one  over  on  me!  Want- 
ed me  to  accept  a  trunk  all  messed  up  with 
something  sticky  from 
top  to  bottom!  I  told 
him  where  to  go  with 
that  trunk,  and  shov- 
ed it  back  on  his 
truck  —  then  he  got 
fresh  and  said  he 
wouldn  't  have  it — he 
was  so  full  of  the 
stuff  that  his  hands 
stuck  to  the  steering 
wheel  and  he  almost 
with  something  sticky  ran  a  ladv  down,  and 
from    top    to    bottom."        •£  j  ^o^iifjn  't  let  him 

put  it  on  my  platform,  he  'd  dump  it  in 
the  alley!  Well,  after  that  you  bet  I  would- 
n  't  have  it  so  he  dumped  it  out  there,  and 
there  it  sets.  It  can  set  there  till  Doomsday 
for  all  o '  me — I  won  't  touch  it,  I  know  that 
— it's  covered  with  something  messy  that 
sticks  all  over  you.  It  don 't  smell  so  bad, 
tho.  Don  't  know  what  it  is,  but  it  might  be 
dangerous. ' ' 

Poor   Bud   Tomlinson 's   heart   sank   as   he 


"  Wanted  me  to  accept 
trunk     all    messed     up 
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"  Two    small    boys 
leeted    from    nowhere 


islowly  walked  out  to  have  a  look  at  what  he 
felt  sure  was  his  property.  It  was — and  the 
baggage  man  was  entirely  correct  about  the 
stickiness,  for  honey  seemed  to  exude  from 
every  pore — if  trunks  can  be  said  to  have 
pores. 

"What '11  I  do  with  it?  Can't  you  send  it 
on  as  it  is?"  he  asked  the  disinterested  bag- 
gage man.  "It's  only  honey  that  has  got 
loose  somehow." 

"We  certainly  cannot!"  he  replied. 
' '  We  can 't  handle  a  piece  of  baggage  in 
that  condition!  Can't  you  wash  it  off  or 
something?     There's  a  hydrant  inside." 

Bud  looked  around  him.  The  outlook  was 
not  encouraging.  Two  small  boys  collected 
fro  m  nowhere  and 
watched  him  with 
eager  interest.  Bud 
eyed  them. 

"Look      here,      do 
you     boys     want     to 
earn    some    money?" 
"Sure  thing!" 
"Well,    get    two 
buckets      and      carry 
water  from  that  fau- 
.       cet  inside  out  here  to 
—i  this  trunk.  Step  live- 
ly,  and  I  '11  give  you 
o'-   a  dollar  if  you  carry 
all    I    need.      What's 
that?      I    don't    care 
where  you  get  the  buckets,  just  get  them. ' ' 
While  the  boys  were  gone,   Bud  took   off 
his  coat,  laying  it  with  his  parcel  containing 
the  Teddy-bear  and  the  silk  on  the  edge  of 
the    platform,    rolled    up    his    sleeves,    and 
opened  the  trunk.    From  the  top  edge  of  the 
lifted  lid,  dripped  the  limpid  sweetness,  but 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Bud  Tomlinson 
did  not  stop  to  admire  the  color  and  texture 
of  his  honey.     The  inside  of  the   trunk  lid 
seemed  to  have  been 
painted  with  a  thick 
layer    of    honey,    and 
the    contents    of    the 
trunk    swam    in    a 
sticky    sea!      How 
there    could    be    suf- 
ficient   honey   in    one 
five-gallon  can  to  sur- 
round   and    encase 
every   article  in   that 
trunk  remains  a  mys- 
tery,   but    such    was 
"  The   contents   of   the  the  sad  state,  as  you 
trunk    swam    in    a    st.cky    p.^^ably    know    from 
experience.      A    little 
honey  goes  a  long  way! 

For  two  solid  hours  Bud  Tomlinson  lifted 
clothing  from  the  trunk,  dipped  it  into  a 
bucket,  sloshed  it  up  and  down  until  most  of 
the  stickiness  had  disappeared,  and  then 
with  legs  wide  apart  wrung  the  clothes  and 
dropped  them  in  a  heap  on  newspapers 
spread  at  one  side  of  tlie  offending  trunk. 
The  boys  enjoyed  carrying  bucket  after 
bucket  of  water,  slopping  it  over  their  legs 
as   they    came,    and    they    were   not    in    the 


least  abashed  by  the  audience  which  gather- 
ed all  too  quickly  for  Mr.  Bud  Tomlinson. 
He  was  not  enjoying  himself,  but  with 
heroic  fortitude  he  kept  his  eyes  glued  (or 
perhaps  I  should  say  "honeyed")  to  his 
work  and  made  no  reply  to  the  facetious 
youth  who  begged  him  with  tears  in  his 
voice  to  tell  whether  he  was  paying  a  bet 
or  was  this  the  way  he  preferred  to  do  his 
washing.  There  was  a  cheer  when  the  bap- 
tism of  the  overcoat  took  place,  and  another 
when  he  wrung  the  water  from  his  best  suit. 
As  for  the  books — never  before  were 
Shakespeare 's  Sonnets  so  cloyingly  sweet, 
never  did  bee  books  contain  so  much  about 
honey!  These  Bud  discarded  as  beyond 
hope  of  redemption  from  the  stickiness 
which  had  penetrated  most  of  the  leaves, 
and  the  last  he  saw  of  them  urchins  were 
scuffling  for  portions  to  lick.  When  every 
thing  was  out  of  the 
trunk,  there  was  the 
empty  honey  can 
with  the  screw-top 
still  tightly  on!  He 
knew  he  had  made 
that  safe!  But  in  the 
side  of  the  can  was 
a  gaping  hole  made 
by  a  nail  protruding 
from  the  side  of  the 
trunk.  This  was  no  "  Dipped  it  into  a 
comfort  to  Mr.  Bud  bucket,  sloshed  it  up  and 
Tomlinson,  for  had  do^n" 
not  his  wife  advised  him  to  buy  a  new  itrunk 
before  journeying  again? 

To  soothe  his  anguished  feelings,  Bud 
lighted  his  pipe  and  sat  on  the  platform, 
swinging  his  feet,  to  rest  and  smoke  while 
the  little  boys  poured  their  buckets  full  of 
water  into  the  now  empty  trunk.  When  it 
seemed  fairly  clean  inside,  it  was  closed 
and  more  water  poured  over  the  outside,  so 
that  a  fair-sized  rivulet  ran  down  the  alley, 
and  helped  to  disperse  the  audience.  Just 
as  the  tobacco  and  the  fact  that  the  job  was 
nearly  done  were  bringing  balm  to  his  soul, 
Mr.  Bud  Tomljnson  suddenly  straightened 
into  action  and  with  a  yell  he  dashed  for  a 
package  floating  lightly  down  the  stream  of 
dirty  water!  It  was  his  package,  containing 
one  large  white  Teddy-bear,  and  one  delicate 
piece  of  blue  silk! 

This  was  entirely  too  much  for  the  equi- 
librium of  even  the  dignified  Mr.  Bud  Tom- 
linson, and  he  let  go!  He  addressed  no  one 
in  particular,  but  the  facetious  youth  and 
the  small  boys  who  comprised  his  apprecia- 
tive audience  listened  attentively  to  his  re- 
marks about  trunks  in  general  and  their 
ancestry,  about  honey  and  baggage  maaters, 
about  the  futility  of  attempting  kind  deeds, 
and  various  other  matters,  and  when  it  was 
over  Bud  Tomlinson  felt  better.  He  hurled 
and  flung  the  damp  garments  from  the  heap 
on  the  paving  into  the  wet  trunk  and  last 
of  all  deposited  on  top  a  very  wet  Teddy- 
bear  and  a  soggy  package  of  silk.  Then  he 
went  into  the  baggage  room  and  checked 
that  trunk  east.     That's  about  all. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 

Conditions  That  Surround  the  Purchase  of  Queens 
from  Breeders 


[Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  June  3,  Mr.  Doolittle  had 
written  several  "  Conversations "  in  advance,  and 
these  will  appear  as  usual  for  several  months  to 
come.  His  widow  has  written  us  that  it  was  his 
custom,  on  account  of  the  depressing  influence  of 
hot  weather  on  his  health,  to  write  his  articles  for 
summer  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  the  heated  sea- 
son. Accordingly,  Friend  Doolittle  will  still  "  con- 
verse "  with  Gleanings  readers  for  a  time,  altho  his 
heartbeats    have   been    stilled. — Editor.] 

"The  subject  of  superior  stock  is  now  the 
most  interesting  to  me  of  any  connected 
with  the  bee  business.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  do  not  understand,  and  that  is 
that  so  many  queens  sent  out  by  breeders 
turn  out  to  be  poor  when  they  are  received 
by  the  purchaser.  I  have  never  advertised 
queens  for  sale,  but  have  bought  queens 
from  nearly  every  breeder  in  this  country 
who  claims  to  have  anything  superior,  and 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  generally  disappoint- 
ed. Should  not  the  daughters  be  all  that  is 
claimed  for  their  mothers?" 

At  present,  the  most  promising  field  in 
which  to  turn  our  energies  loose,  is  that  of 
improving  our  stock.  Our  hives  and  method 
of  management  are  jirobably  not  perfection, 
but  they  are  at  least  fairly  good,  our  method 
of  putting  up  honey  and  marketing  it  may 
possibly  be  considerably  improved;  but,  at 
present,  too  many  of  us  look  at  bees  in  some- 
thing the  same  way  a  storekeeper  here  used 
to  buy  butter — ' '  it 's  all  butter, ' '  he  would 
say.  The  man  who  has  kept  bees  for  several 
years,  trying  different  strains  has  reason 
to  believe  that  there  is  quite  a  difference  in 
bees,  and  so  he  sends  for  queens  from  those 
who  advertise  having  such  that  are  superior 
to  most,  if  not  all  others.  When  they  prove 
to  be  .little,  if  any,  better  than  those  he 
already  has,  of  course  he  is  disappointed. 

To  my  mind  there  are  several  reasons  why 
the  queens  may  not  be  as  good  as  we  expect 
from  reading  the  advertisements.  (1)  The 
young  queens  may  not  have  been  so  well 
reared  as  the  mother  was.  (2)  The  young 
queen  may  not  have  mated  as  well  as  her 
mother.  (3)  Beekeepers  who  are  accustomed 
to  seeing  queens  in  their  own  apiary  are 
quite  likely  to  be  disappointed  when  they 
begin  buying  queens  and  having  them  come 
by  mail.  A  queen  sent  by  mail  is  quite 
likely  to  be  small  and  insignificant  looking 
as  compared  with  a  queen  that  is  laying  in 
a  full  colony.  Not  only  is  the  shipped 
queen  smaller,  but  there  is  a  dinginess  about 
her  that  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
bright,  fresh  color  of  the  queen  at  home  on 
the  combs  of  her  own  colony.  Time  and 
again  some  beekeeper  who  has  purchased 
a  queen  and  has  bad  luck  in  introducing  her. 


and  perhaps  bad  luck  in  other  ways,  sits 
down  and  writes  to  some  of  the  bee  papers, 
not  in  as  pleasant  terms  as  our  questioner 
has.  Some  buyers  had  expected  a  large, 
golden-yellow  queen,  and,  above  all,  had  no 
idea  that  the  one  purchased  would  not  be 
accepted  by  the  bees,  as  the  directions  for 
introducing  had  been  followed  as  found  up- 
on the  cage.  But  the  queen  was  received 
and  lost,  and  she  was  small  and  dark  color- 
ed, and  the  accompanying  bees  looked  little 
better  than  hybrids. 

Does  a  purchaser  expeot  to  get  a  queen 
whose  condition  will  be  as  good  when  receiv- 
ed as  when  the  queen  was  put  into  the  cage? 
Just  consider  for  a  moment  what  a  hard 
time  those  bees  have  had  while  they  were 
cooped  up  in  the  little  box  and  being  rushed 
about  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  mail  bag,  with 
the  temperature  ranging  from  90  to  100  de- 
grees in  the  shade.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  that 
the  bees  are  alive?  Many  mail  bags  are 
grabbed  from  a  crane  while  an  express  train 
is  traveling  from  40  to  50  miles  an  hour. 

Then,  again,  think  of  the  effect  on  the 
bees  when  a  mail  pouch  is  thrown  from  the 
door  of  a  car  with  the  train  going  at  the 
rate  above  mentioned.  Some  years  ago  I 
was  standing  just  outside  the  door  on  a 
platform  next  to  the  station  to  see  one  of 
these  trains  come  thru  on  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral, not  knowing  that  the  mail  was  thrown 
off  there  from  this  train  called  the  "Faa(t 
Mail."  Some  ten  rods  before  it  got  to 
where  I  was  standing,  a  door  on  the  mail 
coach  opened  and  a  bag  was  thrown  out.  I 
saw  it  bound  in  the  air,  strike  the  farthest 
end  of  the  platform,  give  two  or  three  more 
bounds,  when  it  proceeded  to  roll  along,  go- 
ing slower  all  the  while,  and  looking  very 
innocent,  but  just  as  it  looked  as  if  it  was 
going  to  stop,  Doolittle  was  lying  prone  on 
the  platform  amidst  laughter  from  others, 
while  the  bag  went  on  a  rod  or  two  further, 
after  knocking  me  down.  I  then  and  there 
thought  of  a  batch  of  queens  I  had  mailed 
the  day  before  to  start  out  on  this  train 
bound  for  Australia,  and  what  would  happen 
to  others  going  to  Ohio,  Iowa,  and  Califor- 
nia. Sometimes  the  mail  pouch  is  left  at 
some  station  in  the  hot  sun  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  110  to  140.  And  what  is  still 
worse,  when  queens  are  sent  down  into  the 
southern  tier  of  States,  the  mail  pouch  is 
sometimes  placed  on  the  top  of  a  stagecoach 
and  carried  for  a  score  to  fifty  miles  into 
some  back  town,  and  all  the  time  Old  Sol 
is  doing  his  best  to  cook  the  contents  en- 
closed. 

These  things  are  often  overlooked  by  the 
purchasers  of  queens,  and  a  few  are  unkind 
enough  to  accuse  the  breeder  of  sending 
them  inferior  queens.  It  is  hardly  thinkable 
that  a   queen-breeder  would   select   out   and 
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knowingly  mail  an  inferior  queen.  His  repu- 
tation is  at  stake.  "Handsome  is  that 
handsome  does,"  and  certainly,  queens, 
when  in  the  colonies  and  nuclei  of  the  queen- 
breeder,  do  look  and  appear  beautiful,  and 
give  promise  (so  far  as  he  can  judge  qual- 
ity from  appearance  and  indications)  of  be- 
ing superior. 

There  is  one  thing  apiarists  are  always 
pleased  to  have  done,  and  that  is  to  have 
the  buyer  come  right  to  the  apiary  and  make 
his  own  selections.  Then  the  queens  can  be 
seen  in  all  their  glory.  Of  course  all  who 
desire  to  purchase  queens  cannot  avail  them- 
selves of  this  pleasure. 

There  is  one  more  point  that  queen-buyers 
would  do  well  to  heed.  Do  not  remove  the 
old  queen  until  the  new  one  is  at  hand. 
Many  breeders  can  and  do  send  queens  by 
return  mail,  but  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
do  this.  More  often  a  week  may  pass  with 
orders  for  only  two  or  three,  and  the  next 
mail  bring  orders  for  from  50  to  100.  This 
upsets   the   "by   return    mail"   business. 

Borodino,   N.   Y.  G.   M.   Doolitttle. 


HOW  QUEENS  MARK  THEIR  HIVES 

Proof  That  "Sense  of  Dirertion"  and    Not  Color 
Directs  Their  Flight 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  queen  has 
a  good  eye  for  color,  and  that  this  will  en- 
able her  to  find  her  hive  when  she  returns 
from  the  wedding  flight,  if  the  hive  in  which 
she  belongs  is  of  different  color  from  those 
near  by.     I  have   done  considerable   experi- 


menting along  that  line,  and,  while  I  am 
going  against  popular  belief,  my  experi- 
ments have  led  me  to  believe  that  color 
plays  little  or  no  part  in  aiding  the  queen 
to  find  her  way  home. 

That  color  does  help  the  worker  bee  I 
have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction.  Here 
is  a  typical  experiment:  My  hives  are 
close  together.  One  hive  near  the  center 
of  the  apiary  contained  a  virgin  queen.  In 
order  to  help  her  identify  her  home,  I  took 
red  chalk  and  colored  the  front  of  the  hive 
a  bright  red.  The  worker  bees  came  home, 
but  they  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that  red 
thing  right  where  their  home  was.  Yes,  that 
was  the  place  all  right,  but  they  were  posi- 
tively certain  their  house  was  white,  so 
after  careful  investigation  they  decided  to 
risk  one  that  had  the  right  color,  even  if  it 
was  not  exactly  in  the  right  spot.  This  they 
did  with  the  result  that  at  least  a  pint  were 
killed  and  dragged  out. 

So  arguing  along  this  line,  one  would 
feel  safe  in  assuming  that  the  queen  also 
would  closely  observe  color.  But,  as  stated, 
they  don't  do  it.  In  fact,  I  have  laid  down 
many  a  program  that  the  bees  ought  to  fol- 
low, but  they  would  not. 

Last  season  for  lack  of  room,  I  had  my 
mating  nuclei  close  together,  hanging  eight 
on  a  square  stand  so  that  two  would  face 
each  way.  These  stands  were  about  six  feet 
apart.  In  order  to  help  the  queen  locate  her 
nucleus,  I  painted  part  of  the  fronts  differ- 
ent and  distinct  colors:  bright  red,  green, 
white,  black,  and  yellow.  I  have  stood  by 
these  and  witnessed  many  queens  return,  or 
try  to,  and  I  believe  they  are  guided  by  an 
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instinct  or  sense  of  general  direction  and 
not  by  color  or  any  little  distinguishing 
marks. 

The  queens  would  invariably  come  back, 
go  up  to  the  entrance  of  their  own  hive  or 
of  the  one  nearest  to  it,  and  go  in  one  or 
the  other,  regardless  of  the  color.  Fre- 
quently they  would  go  behind  the  hive  and 
try  to  get  into  the  screened  ventilator.  I 
found  my  nuclei  were  too  close  together 
and  the  loss  was  over  25  per  cent.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  yard  I  painted  them  all 
one  color,  and  the  loss  was  no  more  than 
with  the  ones  with  different  colors. 

That  queens  are  led  by  a  general  sense  of 
direction,  rather  than  to  any  fine  detail,  I 
have  noticed  many  times.  For  instance,  if 
a  queen  has  a  flight  from  two  different  lo- 
calities a  number  of  feet  apart,  when  she 
comes  back  from  the  second  she  will  return 
to  neither,  but  usually  go  halfway  between 
the  two. 

I  have  had  virgin  queens  that  had  had  a 
flight  escape  from  my  hand  when  I  was 
taking  them  to  another  hive.  They  would 
fly  away  with  the  usual  circling,  but  would 
return  somewhere  between  the  place  from 
which  they  escaped  and  their  old  home. 

The  accompanying  photo  will  illustrate  a 
case  that  occurred  last  September.  I  had  a 
batch  of  queen-cells  built  in  hive  No.  2.  I 
intended  to  make  a  photograph  of  these  and 
therefore  took  extra  pains  in  grafting  them 
so  all  would  be  accepted.  I  think  all  but 
one  in  the  40  were  accepted  and  were  being 
drawn  out  into  long  beautiful  cells. 

When  the  day  came  for  them  to  be  sealed, 
I  looked  at  them  and  was  astonished  to  find 
every  cell  not  sealed  but  every  larva  re- 
moved and  all  royal  jelly  cleaned  out.  I 
knew  that  meant  they  had  a  queen,  and  I 
was  dumbfounded  to  know  where  she  came 
from  as  the  hive  was  made  queenless  and 
broodless  only  a  few  days  before.  I  soon 
found  the  queen  and  recognized  her  as  one 
from  hive  No.  1.  On  recalling  an  incident 
of  a  few  days  preceding,  I  soon  saw  how 
the  queen  from  hive  1  happened  to  be  in 
hive  2.     This  is  how  it  occurred. 

Hive  No.  1  contained  my  breeder,  and  the 
bees  were  superseding  hen  After  the  vir- 
gin was  several  days  old,  I  thought  I  would 
remove  her  and  let  them  raise  another.  So 
I  took  her  to  a  queenless  colony,  No.  3.  In 
trying  to  introduce  her,  she  escaped  and 
flew  away.  After  I  had  stood  there  some 
time,  she  came  back  and  I  caught  her.  I 
believe  this  was  her  first  flight.  I  thought 
I  had  better  not  try  to  introduce  her  and 
therefore  took  her  back  to  her  old  hive,  No. 
1.  Now  she  had  had  a  flight  from  No.  3,  but 
not  from  No.  1.  Next  day  she  took  her 
wedding  flight  and  was  mated.  In  return- 
ing her  instinct  took  her  halfway  between 
No.  1  and  No.  3,  so  she  entered  hive  No.  2. 
This  happened  to  be  my  cell-building  colony. 


and,  being  queenless,  the  bees  accepted  her 
much  to  the  detriment  of  my  cells.  In  a  day 
or  two  she  began  to  lay,  so  I  left  her  there 
in  her  adopted  home.  Jay  Smith. 

Vincennes,   Ind. 

[Mel  Pritchard,  our  queen-breeder  and  a 
very  close  observer,  says  that  he  has  always 
supposed  that  queens  mark  their  location 
each  time  they  take  a  flight;  but  he  says  he 
may  be  wrong,  as  he  has  had  no  experience 
with  queens  that  have  taken  flights  from  two 
or  more  locations.  Mr.  Pritchard  also  says 
he  had  supposed  that  queens  took  note  of 
color,  but  that  he  has  no  proof  of  this.— Edi- 
tor.] 
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SHALLOW  VS.  DEEP  SUPERS 


This    Man    Doesn't    Agree  with  J.   E.  Crane    and 
Other  Deep  Super  Advocates 

There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  shallow  frame  in  produc- 
ing extracted  honey.  Keep  it  up  until  we 
have  a  better  argument  than  that  we  just 
happened  to  have  this  or  that  equipment.  I 
consider  the  above  subject  a  very  important 
one  just  now  because  many  are  changing 
over  from  comb  to  extracted  honey  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  price  of  the  latter.  Then 
there  is  the  beginners'  class,  which  will  be 
large,  as  beekeeping,  without  a  doubt,  will 
take  a  big  jump  in  the  next  few  years. 

The  beginner  will  be  reading  everything 
lie  can  get  hold  of,  from  the  best  textbook 
down  to  the  Government  bulletin^  after 
which  he  will  be  none  the  wiser  so  far  as  a 
definiti^  decision  is  concerned.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  start  in  a  new  business  and  seeks 
a  little  information  from  those  of  experi- 
ence, he  will  be  advised  above  all  else  to 
begin  right,  because  he  will  be  hampered  all 
thru  by  making  a  wrong  start.  But  when 
such  men  as  J.  E.  Crane  say  that  the  shallow 
frame  is  a  first-class  nuisance,  it  certainly 
is  a  stunner,  and  I  think  some  have  not  got 
over  it  yet.  Others  will  say  that  it  can 
never  be  decided  which  is  better — the  shal- 
low or  Langstroth  size,  on  account  of  that 
big  word  ' '  locality. ' '  But  that  is  just  where 
the  shallow  frame  comes  in.  It  can  be 
adapted  to  a  strong  flow  or  a  light  flow  of 
honey — to  a  large  colony  or  a  small  one. 

In  my  early  beekeeping  experience  I  used 
the  Langstroth  frame  exclusively,  mainly  be- 
cause the  large  producers  used  it;  but  things 
have  changed  greatly. 

The  auto  truck  is  one  of  the  greatest 
agencies  for  improvement  that  has  come  up 
for  a  long  time,  especially  for  beekeeping. 
This  truck  affords  rapid  transportation  facil- 
ities in  hauling  honey  to  a  central  extracting 
station,  an  advantage  which  is  practically 
impossible  with  the  Langstroth  size  of 
frame,  since  the  deep  Langstroth  frames 
flop  back  and  forth,  bruising  and  breaking 
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the  combs.  An  apiarist  who  uses  shallow 
frames  can  drive  the  auto  truck  right  into 
the  beeyard  and  load  up  the  honey  after 
smoking  and  jouncing  out  the  bees,  the 
jouncing  part  being  impossible  with  large 
combs.  The  frames  should  be  self-spacing, 
with  projections  wide  enough  sO'  that  eight 
frames  will  fill  a  ten-frame  super.  It  is  im- 
practicable to  have  wider  spacing  for  the 
Langstroth  frame  than  the  regular  equip- 
ment, as  they  would  make  all  kinds  of  trou- 
ble by  getting  mixed  with  the  brood-frames. 
There  can  be  no  hand-spacing  in  a  well- 
equipped  beeyard.  A  great  saving  is  in  the 
foundation  that  can  be  used.  Full  sheets  of 
section  foundation  fill  the  bill,  cutting  the 
cost  nearly  one-half,  if  you  take  the  time  of 
wiring  into  account,  wiring  not  being  need- 
ed in   shallow  frames. 

I  find  that  queen-excluders  can  be  dispens- 
ed with,  as  the  queen  is  crowded  out  during 
the  honey- flow;  and  if  there  should  be  any 
brood  left  it  is  usually  capped.  By  using 
an  extractor  with  large  pockets,  the  extract- 
ing may  be  done  nearly  as  rapidly,  since  two 
shallow  frames  may  be  placed  in  each  pocket. 
The  great  argument  against  shallow  frames 
is  the  extra  handling,  which  is  only  in  un- 
capping and  extracting,  as  no  separate  su- 
per frames  are  handled  at  the  beeyard.  If 
you  have  your  extracting-house  arranged 
right,  they  can  be  handled  very  rapidly. 

Hamburg,  N.  Y.  Elmer  Gressman. 

[Many  beekeepers  do  not  recognize  this 
last  objection,  believing  they  can  uncap  two 
shallow  combs  in  fully  as  short  a  time  as  one 
deep  one.  We  think  shallow  frames  should, 
however,  be  wired  to  prevent  the  combs 
breaking   when   extracted. — Editor.] 


WHY  WIDE  SPACING 


Saves  on    Investment    and  Time    and    Makes    the 
Colony  Strong 

Altho  most  of  us  agree  that  1%  inches 
from  center  to  center  is  correct  spacing  for 
our  frames  before  they  are  filled  with  comb, 
in  my  practice  after  they  are  filled,  I  find 
so  many  advantages  of  wider  spacing  that 
enumerating  them  may  be  of  service  to  a 
few  readers  of  Gleanings. 

Wide  spacing  eliminates  at  least  one  comb 
from  each  story,  thus  saving  at  least  10  per 
cent  to  12  per  cent  on  the  investment  for 
combs,  and  in  no  case  have  I  observed  any 
necessity  whatever  for  the  missing  frame. 

It  makes  one  less  frame  to  handle  per 
story,  which  in  a  day 's  work  amounts  to  a 
considerable  saving,  and,  in  a  season,  to  a 
great  deal.  Also,  it  is  nearly  always  much 
easier  to  get  the  first  frame  out. 

It  gives  just  the  right  amount  of  new 
tender  wall  between  the  old  cocoons  of  the 
brood  and  the  cappings  to  allow  the  capping 
knife  to  work  to  best  advantage.     What  is 


nicer  than  uncapping  good,  thick,  well-filled 
frames   of  honey? 

One  frame  less  per  super  affords  quite  a 
little  more  storing  room.  There  is  one  less 
bee-space  to  be  left  vacant.  This  is  a  slight 
advantage  with  strong   stands. 

Many  beemen  think  thej^  obtain  more  wax 
in  the  cappings  by  wide  spacing.  I  never 
could  satisfy  myself  that  it  amounted  to 
much,  one  way  or  another.  Below  the  cap- 
pings the  walls  of  a  cell  are  extremely  thin 
— like  the  thinnest  tissue  paper.  Leaving 
out  one  frame  gives  just  1%  inches  more  of 
this  thin  wall  distributed  over  the  different 
combs.  I  can 't  make  myself  believe  that  it 
amounts  to  very  much — at  least  not  much 
more  than  the  cappings  would  from  the 
frame  that  is  left  out. 

Some  beekeepers  claim  that  wide  spacing 
reduces  swarming.  I  firmly  believe  that  it 
does  myself;  and  I  have  a  number  of  good 
reasons  for  believing  it. 

A  brood-nest  spaced  wide  requires  a  larger 
number  of  bees  to  maintain  the  same  sized 
cluster.  That  is,  the  cluster  must  be  com- 
posed of  more  bees  and  less  comb,  and  the 
difference  is  quite  appreciable,  particularly 
in  the  spring.  This  tends  to  prevent  chilled 
or  overheated  brood,  and  allows  a  considera- 
bly larger  force  of  nurse  bees  to  care  for  a 
given  quantity  of  brood,  as  well  as  a  larger 
proportionate  number  of  field  bees  to  procure 
pollen,  water,  and  nectar  during  the  early 
Isrood-rearing  period.  I  notice,  in  spring, 
the  bees  frequently  have  a  tendency  to  ex- 
tend their  brood-nest  beyond  what  they  can 
properly  care  for,  which  results  in  chilled  or 
partially  starved  brood.  I  notice  this  con- 
dition most  frequently  among  bees  of  poor- 
er hereditary  habits  or  tendencies.  I  find 
that  my  best  stock  nearly  always  have  lav- 
ishly fed  brood,  and  it  is  their  habit  of 
properly  caring  for  their  young,  keeping 
them  warm,  and  giving  them  plenty  to  live 
and  grow  on,  to  which  I  attribute  their  bet- 
ter working  qualities,  individually  longer 
lives,  and  general  excellence.  We  do  not 
expect  good  results  from  any  kind  of  poorly 
raised  stock — why  expect  bees  to  break  the 
rule.  This  habit  of  being  "good  mothers" 
is  almost  entirely  hereditary,  (altho  of. 
course  influenced  largely  by  weather  and  cir- 
cumstances) but  it  is  very  largely  encourag- 
ed and  helped  by  the  wide  spacing,  and  may 
be  controlled  to  a  considerable  degree  by 
contraction    of   the   brood-nest. 

In  putting  your  bees  away  for  the  winter, 
give  them  plenty  of  good  stores  and  nice, 
wide  spaces  to  cluster  in.  They  can  main- 
tain their  temperature  much  better,  and,  it 
seems  to  me  at  least,  that  they  come  out  in 
noticeably  better  condition  in  the  spring. 

Of  course,  the  bees,  and  beemen,  like  the 
1%-inch  spacing  for  getting  combs  drawn 
out,  but  hereafter,  for  my  part,  I  want  my 
combs  IY2   to   1%   inches   apart. 

Overton,  Nev.  T.  W.  Eiggs. 
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TO  MARK  THE  HIVES 


A  Simple,  Effective,  and  Inexpensive  Plan  is  Here 
Offered 


Many  have  been  the  ideas  suggested  and 
used  for  outside  markings  to  hives  and 
queen-rearing  nuclei  that  would  indicate  the 
internal  conditions  of  such  when  last  ex- 
amined. Half -bricks,  sticks,  stones,  and  even 
dirt  have  been  used  as  markers,  but  all  were 
faulty. 

One  of  the  best  markers,  and  one  which 
most  nearly  approaches  perfection,  was  an 
index  card  put  out  and  used  for  many  years 
by  A.  I.  Root.  These  cards  were  about  the 
size  of  an  ordinary  postal  card;  were  printed 
on  heavy  manilla  paper,  and  were  intended 
to  be  tacked  to  the  front  of  the  hive  or  nu- 
cleus when  in  use.  Two  dials  were  repre- 
sented with  a  bent  pin  in  each  as  markers — 


LAYfNG 


one  to  indicate  the  date;  the  other,  internal 
conditions.  Objections  to  these  cards  were 
that  they  would  become  weather-beaten  and 
fade  out  with  a  season's  use;  the  pin  point- 
ers would  become  loose  and  not  stay  where 
wanted,  and  these  cards  could  not  be  read 
at  long  range.  The  half-bricks  were  about 
the  next  best  thing,  as  they  were  less  liable 
to  be  blown  or  knocked  off,  and  by  certain 
positions  could  be  made  to  tell  about  all  we 
would  want  to  remember.  These,  however, 
were  bothersome. 

After  using  the  foregoing  for  a  number  of 
years  there  occurred  to  me  a  method  of 
marking  that  could  be  read  from  a  distance 
■ — one  that  would  stay  put,  always  be  in 
place,  and  yet  not  be  cumbersome  or  in  the 
way  of  manipulations  while  working  in  the 
hives.  Accordingly  I  attached  to  each  hive 
a  small  index  hand  that  might  be  turned  in 
a  circle,  and  from  any  place  in  the  apiary 
one  could  read  the  condition  of  any  nucleus 


when  last  examined.  For  ten  years  now  I 
have  used  this  indicator,  and  1,  together 
with  several  other  queen  breeders,  have 
found  that  it  just  about  fills  the  bill;  and 
for  simplicity  and  ease  of  operation  it  has 
no   equal. 

A  small  piece  of  board  four  or  five  inches 
long,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
pointed  at  one  end  like  an  arrow  is  used  as  an 
index  hand,  a  common  nail  being  placed  thru 
the  center  and  driven  into  the  front  of  the  hive 
and  bradded  on  the  inside.  No  circle  or 
figures  of  any  kind  are  made  on  the  hive;  but 
of  course,  when  the  indicator  is  turned  it 
describes  a  circle,  and  this  circle  we  imagine 
divided  off  into  degrees  like  the  points  of  a 
compass  or  face  of  a  map.  For  convenience 
we  call  the  top  of  this  imaginary  circle 
north;  so  when  our  index  hand  points  toward 
the  top  of  the  map  or  hive  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  our  hive  is  in  a  normal  condition, 
with  tested  queen,  etc.  If  turned  one-eighth 
of  a  turn  to  the  right  we  have  ' '  queenless, ' ' 
and  the  indicator  stands  on  northeast.  The 
next  step  in  the  operation  will  be  to  give  a 
ripe  cell;  and  when  so  given  we  again  give 
the  indicator  an  eighth  turn,  and  then  it 
stands  on  east,  and  means  "cell."  Should 
the  index  be  on  a  full  colony  which  is  a  cell- 
builder,  we  would  give  the  indicator  another 
eighth  turn  to  the  southeast,  and  that  would 
mean  "cell-building."  Again  returning  to 
the  nucleus,  if  upon  examination  after  hav- 
ing given  ' '  cell ' '  we  find  a  virgin  on  the 
combs  we  turn  the  marker  to  south  (straight 
down),  which  means  "virgin."  If  upon  the 
next  examination  we  do  not  find  her  laying, 
and  feel  an  uncertainty  as  to  her  presence, 
we  turn  to  southwest,  which  is  termed 
"doubtful";  but  in  all  probability  we  have 
overlooked  her  ladyship,  and  the  next  time 
we  open  the  hive  we  shall  find  her  laying. 
Then  the  indicator  is  given  another  eighth 
turn  when  it  will  point  straight  west,  indi- 
cating "laying  queen."  We  have  now 
reached  the  seventh  point  on  this  imaginary 
circle,  and  there  is  but  one  more,  which  we 
seldom  use,  and  that  is  northwest.  So  when 
the  hive  is  not  in  use,  or  our  nucleus  ab- 
sconds, gets  robbed  out,  or  needs  rebuilding, 
we  place  the  indicator  on  this  point. 
Beeville,  Tex.  W.  H.  Laws. 


For  my  own  use  I  prefer  a  self-spacing 
frame,  with  the  top  and  the  bottom  bars, 
as  well  as  the  end  pieces,  all  one  inch  in 
thickness — a  frame  somewhat  similar  to  Dr. 
Miller's.  I  use  little  %-inch  dogwood  twigs. 
Lengthwise  thru  the  pith,  I  drive  thin  nails 
into  the  upper  ends  of  the  frames,  thus  fur- 
nishing horizontal  projections  which  space 
the  frames  nicely.  By  this  arrangement 
there  are  no  grooves,  no  trouble  about  spac- 
ing, and  no  metal  against  which  to  bump  the 
honey   knife   during   extracting   time. 

Fishers  Ferry,  Pa.      Freeman  E.  Eeeder. 
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JE.  CRANE, 
^  I  'm  quite  in 
sympathy 
with  you  and 
Editor  Eoot  as 
to  the  matter  of 
breeders  and 
tested  queens, 
pafje23'l.  You  say, 
'  *  A     queen     can 

liardly  be  fully  tested  in  much  less  than  a 
year. ' '  Isn  't  that  a  very  moderate  state- 
ment? The  average  queen  that  is  sold  as 
tested  is  born  hardly  later  than  August.  In 
that  same  year  you  can  tell  practically  noth- 
ing about  what  her  bees  will  do  at  storing, 
and  must  wait  till  the  close  of  the  season 
the  following  year,  and  at  that  time  she  will 
generally  be  a  year  old  or  more.  But  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  9  out  of  10 — I  'm 
inclined  to  say  99  out  of  every  100 — queens 
sold  as  tested,  are  less  than  two  months  old 
when  sold.  And  that's  all  right  according 
to  the  agreed  definition  of  a  tested  queen, 
which  is,  "A  queen  whose  progeny  show  she 
has  mated  with  a  drone  of  her  own  race. ' ' 
According  to  that  a  tested  queen  need  be 
only  21  days  older  than  an  untested  one. 
But  you  and  I  would  want  a  good  deal  more 
than  that  to  satisfy  us  with  regard  to  a 
queen  fully  tested.  Yet  there  may  be  said 
to  be  something  quite  definite  in  the  word 
' '  tested, ' '  as  generally  used.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  term  ' '  select, ' '  we  're  on  uncer- 
tain ground.  What  is  a  "  select  tested 
queen,"  anyway?  Suppose  a  man  has  100 
queens  that  have  begun  to  lay,  and  the 
markings  of  their  worker  progeny  show  that 
each  has  met  a  drone  of  her  own  race.  How 
many  of  them  may  be  called  select,  and 
why?  If  the  best  looking  one  of  the  lot  is 
chosen  as  select,  the  conscience  of  the  seller 
would  no  doubt  be  easy.  And  it  would  be 
about  as  satisfactory  if  the  best  of  the  re- 
maining 99  should  be  chosen.  And  would  he 
keep  on  selecting  the  best  one  of  the  lot  on 
hand  until  only  one  was  left,  thus  making 
99  out  of  the  hundred,  or  at  what  point 
would  he  stop  and  say  I  have  no  more  se- 
lects"?    The  problem  is  too  much  for  me. 


I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  lona 
Fowls  for  her  very  full  and  satisfying  dis- 
cussion of  Demaree  and  similar  plans,  and 
especially  the  diagrams,  page  338.  Miss 
Fowls  raises  the  question  whether  any  of  us 
know  what  the  Demaree  plan  is,  and 
whether  it  should  be  credited  to  Demaree. 
When  any  plan  is  devolved,  it  is  generally 
the  case  that  it  is  more  or  less  a  putting 
together  of  things  previously  known,  and  if 
Demaree  was  original  in  any  one  item,  or  in 
any  new  combination  of  old  items,  it  seems 
fair  to  apply  his  name  to  the  plan,  especially 
if  he  is  active  in  its  promulgation. 

As  to  what  the  Demaree  plan  is,  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  it  as  the 
plan  of  putting  the  brood  above  an  ex- 
cluder, with  the  queen  and  empty  combs  or 


STRAY  STRAWS 

Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
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foundation  b  e  - 
low  the  excluder. 
Was  not  De- 
maree original 
in  doing  that? 
To  be  sure, 
Langstroth  ante- 
dated  Demaree 
by  27  years  in 
the  matter  of 
putting  brood  in  an  upper  story,  but  he  did- 
n  't  put  the  queen  in  the  lower  story,  and 
Demaree  did.  Langstroth  left  the  queen 
with  the  brood  in  the  upper  story,  and  says 
she  was  almost  certain  to  descend  and  lay 
her  eggs  in  the  new  combs.  There  was  no 
"almost"  in  Demaree 's  case;  he  put  the 
queen  in  the  lower  story  with  the  empty 
combs,  and  made  sure  she  would  stay  there. 
That  use  of  the  excluder  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  success  and  failure  as  a  relia- 
ble method  of  prevention  of  swarming.  Lang- 
stroth says  that  as  long  as  bees  have  an 
abundance  of  room  below  they  very  seldom 
swarm.  How  seldom?  Honest  Injun,  lona, 
just  between  you  and  me,  do  you  believe 
that  it  would  be  so  seldom  that  you  would 
feel  safe  to  leave  an  out-apiary  for  a  week 
or  more  without  an  excluder  in  the  yard  and 
expect  to  find  that  not  one  colony  in  ten  had 
begun  to  think  about  swarming?  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  I  gave  some  trial  to  the 
Langstroth  plan,  and  would  not  think  of 
placing  dependence  on  it.  Sometimes  the 
brood-nest  was  above,  sometimes  below; 
oftener  it  was  partly  in  both  stories. 

As  to  the  Fowls  plan.  I  like  it — much.  I 
like  the  brood  hoisted  away  up.  Not  that 
it  makes  any  difference  about  swarming. 
For  if  there  is  no  thought  of  swarming  with 
the  brood  in  the  second  story,  as  is  the  case 
with  many,  how  can  there  be  less  thought  of 
it  with  the  brood  higher  up?  But  I  like  the 
abundance  of  super-room,  and  the  brood  so 
easily  got  at  to  kill  cells.  Moreover  cells 
are  more  sure  to  be  started  and  matured 
so  far  from  the  brood-nest,  and  often  this 
is   desirable. 


"Grace  Allen  informs  us  on  page  287," 
says  J.  E.  Crane,  page  350,  '  *  that  she  picked 
the  first  clover  blossoms  March  31.  It  is 
May  here  in  Vermont  and  we  are  yet  looking 
forward  to  some  time  in  June  before  we 
shall  enjoy  such  a  pleasure."  In  this  north- 
ern edge  of  Illinois  I  picked  the  first  white- 
clover  blossom  May  22.  All  of  which  goes 
to  show  that  the  season  is  somewhat  mixed 
up.  At  any  rate,  I  may  say  of  the  season 
here  what  Mrs.  Allen,  page  353,  says  of  the 
season  in  Tennessee,  "This  has  been  an  ab- 
surd sort  of  season  here,  so  far."  Some  of 
the  time  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward seasons  I  ever  knew,  yet  I  think  I 
never  knew  clover  to  bloom  quite  so  early. 
I  can  always  count  on  the  beginning  of 
storing  ten  days  after  the  first  bloom,  if 
there  is  any  storing  at  all  from  white  clover. 
It  is  close  to  that  time   now,   clover   seems 
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abundant  and  promising,  and  I  am  anxiously 
uncertain  whether  next  week  I  shall  be  giv- 
ing more  supers  or  feeding  against  starva- 
tion. 

*  *   » 

Dr.  Phillips  is  quoted,  page  347,  as  saying 
that  if  we  had  only  the  flowers  from  which 
surplus  is  stored  there  might  be  no  surplus, 
the  plants  that  each  yield  only  a  little  mak- 
ing a  considerable  total.  I  suspect  that  Dr. 
Phillips  had  in  mind  not  only  the  amount 
of  the  yield,  but  its  continuity.  Take  two 
localities,  A  and  B.  At  A  there  is  a  heavy 
yield  from  a  single  source,  and  nothing  ait 
all  from  any  other  source  thruout  the  season. 
At  B  there  is  a  much  lighter  yield  from  the 
same  source  A  has,  and  small  amounts  from 
numerous  other  sources  thruout  the  season, 
the  total  amount  of  nectar  secreted  being 
less  than  the  total  secretion  at  A.  Yet  the 
surplus  stored  at  B  may  be  greater  than  A's 
surplus.  Altho  B's  total  be  less  than  A's, 
it  is  continuous,  keeping  up  constant  breed- 
ing, while  at  A  breeding  is  more  or  less  neg- 
lected until  the  big  rush  is  on,  and  then 
there  are  not  enough  bees  for  it.  Even  if 
breeding  should  be  kept  up,  the  bees  at  A 
can  do  only  so  much  gathering,  anyhow. 

*  «  * 

After  reading  the  excellent  instructions 
for  imbedding  wire,  page  344,  you  may 
sigh  because  you  haven 't  the  electric  cur- 
rent. Well,  you  can  follow  the  plan  devised 
by  Miss  Emma  Wilson,  and  given  to  the  pub- 
lic some  years  ago.  Indeed  I  suspect  thajt 
the  electric  plan  is  an  outgrowth  of  Miss 
Wilson 's  plan.  Instead  of  electricity  you 
use  the  heat  of  a  lamp  or  oil  stove.  Take 
your  wired  frame,  holding  it  fiat,  and  lay 
your  foundation  upon  the  wires.  Move  the 
frame  slowly  over  the  heat,  following  the 
direction  of  the  wire,  letting  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  press  lightly  upon  the 
part  of  the  foundaition  over  the  heat.  A 
little  practice  will  teach  you  how  fast  to 
move  and  how  much  pressure  to  make. 

*  *   * 

A.  I.  Eoot,  please  pardon  an  old  friend  for 
insisting  upon  exactness  in  quoting  scrip- 
ture. You  say,  page  370,  ' '  The  dear  Savior, 
when  he  made  a  little  repast  for  his  fol- 
lowers, gave  them  fish  and  honey  in  the 
comb. ' '  Instead  of  his  giving  to  them, 
didn  't  they  give  to  him  in  response  to  his 
request?  In  Luke  24:42,  we  read,  "And 
they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish,  and 
of  an  honey-comb."  Even  this  needs  re- 
vision, for  in  the  revised  version  we  read: 
"And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled 
fish,"  no  mention  being  made  of  honey. 

*  »  * 

"In  order  to  prevent  after-swarms  from 
the  old  hive,  all  queen-cells  except  one  may 
be  torn  down,  and  in  a  week  or  so  the  colo- 
ny examined  for  eggs,"  page  368,  June 
Gleanings.  I  wonder  if  it  wouldn't  be  bet- 
ter to  make  that  ' '  two  weeks  or  so. ' '  It 
is  generally  counted  that  a  prime  swarm  is- 
sues about  the  time  the  first  cell  is  sealed. 


,  It  will  be  at  least  a  week  more  before  the 
virgin  emerges  from  her  cell,  and  she  does 
well  if  she  begins  laying  when  eight  days 
old.  That  makes  two  weeks  and  a  day  after 
the  prime  swarm  before  eggs  are  laid,  pro- 
vided everything  is  sped  up  in  good  style. 
But  things  do  not  always  go  so  fast  as  that, 
and  besides  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  first 
few  eggs  that  are  laid;  so  I  wonder  if  it  is 
best  to  look  for  eggs  much  short  of  three 
weeks  after  the  prime  swarm  issues. 

*  *   * 

"  If  I  should  remove  a  queen  from  a  hive 
for  a  few  days,  keeping  her  in  a  nucleus, 
could  I  return  her  to  her  original  hive  with- 
out introducing?"  is  a  question  asked,  page 
365.  I  should  say  it  depends.  If,  after  her 
removal,  another  queen  is  introduced,  then 
the  old  queen  can  be  returned  only  by  being 
introduced  just  the  same  as  she  would  to  a 
strange  colony.  But  if  no  other  queen  is 
introduced,  and  queen-cells  killed,  the  old 
queen  may  be  safely  returned  with  the  nu- 
cleus in  about  ten  days  without  any  precau- 
tion whatever.  I've  tried  it  dozens,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  times.  I  don't  know  that  the 
bees  remember  her  at  all  as  their  own  queen, 
for  I  have  sometimes  given  them  a  nucleus 
with  a  strange  queen  with  equal  success. 
Incidentally  I  may  mention  that  this  takes 
all  the  swarm  out  of  a  colony,  whether  it 
contemplates      swarming      or     has      already 

swarmed. 

*  *  * 

In  a  certain  time  after  a  prime  swarm  has 
issued,  if  no  eggs  are  found  in  the  mother 
colony,  it  is  considered  advisable  to  give  a 
frame  containing  eggs  and  young  larvae, 
page  368.  That  is  supposed  to  hurry  up  the 
young  queen  if  she  is  slow  about  laying,  or 
to  show  that  the  colony  is  queenless  if 
queen-cells  are  started.  I  followed  that  prac- 
tice for  years  in  the  case  of  young  queens 
in  nuclei.  Then  some  of  those  New  England 
fellows  said  that  giving  such  a  frame  was 
quite  likely  to  cause  the  disappearance  of 
the  young  queen.  Since  giving  up  the  prac- 
tice I  think  I've  had  fewer  losses,  but  I'd 
like  to  be  sure.  One  thing  I  may  mention 
is  that  it  is  not  always  certain  that  a  nu- 
cleus is  queenless  when  cells  are  started  on 
the  young  brood  given,  for  sometimes  I  have 
found  cells  started  and  then  found  the 
young  queen  laying  all  right  a  few  days 
later.  ^  ^  ^i^ 

You  seem,  A.  I.  Eoot,  to  be  taking  a  good 
bit  of  comfort  from  eating  baked  apples, 
page  370.  I  eat  them  daily  before  dinner, 
but  I  take  them  raw.  I  get  the  vitamines, 
and  are  they  not  lost  in  the  baking?  In 
spite  of  that,  your  way  may  be  best  for  you 
and  mine  for  me. 

*  »   * 

' '  That  queens  lay  more  eggs  during  the 
first  vear  than  in  any  other ' '  is  spoken  of  as 
"a  well-established  fact,"  page  336.  I 
wonder,  now,  I  wonder.  Some  have  thought 
they  laid  more  the  second  year.  Have  we 
anything  more  than  guessing,  either  way? 
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THIS  has 
been  a  won- 
derful spring 
to  study  the 
wintering  prob- 
1  e  m  ,  especially 
for  the  bee  in- 
spector. In  the 
best  yard  I  have 
seen  so  far,  the 
bees  were  wintered   in    a   large    drv   cellar. 


We  have  had  two  or  three  weeks  of  good 
May  honey  weather  and  bees  have  stored 
enough  from  fruit  bloom  and  dandelions  to 
carry  them  well  into  clover.  The  dandelions 
are  indeed  a  blessing  in  building  up  our 
colonies  for  the  summer  harvest. 

*  *   * 

I  have  no  disposition  to  call  Herbert 
Coffee  a  liar  because  he  says  he  had  an 
Italian  queen  leave  her  hive  and  enter  a 
black  colony  and  take  possession.  We  have 
had  a  black  queen  enter  an  Italian  colony 
and  perform  the  same  trick,  much  to  our  dis- 
gust.    See  page  363. 

*  *   * 

Commend  me  to  E.  S.  Miller  for  his  cheer- 
ful, hopeful  spirit  in  regard  to  European 
foul  brood,  see  page  277.  To  the  brave, 
hopeful,  courageous  person  who  is  willing 
to  work  with  his  bees,  it  is  not  so  bad;  but 
for  those  who  never  open  a  hive  from  one 
vear  's  end  to  another,  it  is  indeed  ' '  a  calam- 
ity. ' ' 

*  *   * 

That  is  a  most  interesting  article  by  lona 
Fowls,  page  338,  on  the  "Best  Swarm  Con- 
trol Plan."  I  take  it  that  the  jjlans  given 
are  for  hives  run  for  extracted  honey  mostly 
or  wholly.  It  seems  to  me  that  where  sec- 
tion honey  is  to  be  produced  the  placing  of 
supers  of  brood  above  would  be  apt  to  in- 
jure the  appearance  of  the  surplus  honey. 

*  *   * 

The  Editor  calls  attention  on  page  332  to 
the  vai'iation  of  nectar  secretion  on  different 
soils.  This  is  a  matter  that  has  not  receiv- 
ed from  beekeepers  all  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. The  variation  is  very  noticeable 
here  in  Vermont,  the  heavy  clay  soils  in  the 
Champlain  Valley  yielding  far  more  honey 
than  the  lighter  soils  farther  east. 

*  *  * 

George  M.  Darrow  of  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  Washington  has  been  de- 
tailed to  the  War  Department  for  work  in 
the  agricultural  re-education  of  soldiers  re- 
turning from  France  to  base  hospitals.  He 
]iioposes  to  instruct  them  in  beekeeping,  as 
well  as  along  horticultural  lines,  which  will 
doubtless  add  many  to  the  ranks  of  the 
beekeepers  of  our  country. 

*  *  * 

The  advice  of  Dr.  Miller,  on  page  348,  is 
worth  more  to  any  young  beekeeper,  if  fol- 
lowed, than  any  thing  else  in  the  June  issue 
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of  Cleanings.  He 
says,  "  absti- 
nence and  mo- 
deration in  youth 
pay  big  divi- 
dends in  old 
age,"  and  he  is 
right.  His  ex- 
perience reminds 
me  of  the  life  of 
Ludovico  Cornaro,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  will  well  repay  any  one  who  de- 
sires to  live  long  and  well  to  look  it  u]!.  It 
surprises  me  more  and  more  to  note  in  re- 
gard to  those  who  have  given  a  free  rein  to 
their  appetites,  how  large  a  number  have 
dropped  out  in  the  race  of  life  long  before 
they  should. 

*  *   * 

On  page  161  Mr.  Byer  says  he  finds  no 
difference  whether  bottoms  of  hives  are  pack- 
ed or  not.  My  experience  has  been  the  same, 
and  I  have  had  more  than  a  hundred  so  pack- 
ed for  many  years. — Later.  The  foregoing 
was  written  the  last  of  April  or  early  in 
May.  Since  then  it  has  seemed  as  tho  this 
year  the  hives  packed  on  bottom  have  come 
out  better  than  those  without  bottom  pack- 


In  a  paragraph  on  page  350,  Gleanings, 
June,  I  am  made  to  say  "It  has  seemed  to 
me  bees  will  spread  their  brood  faster  when 
allowed  to  put  their  brood  into  several 
combs. ' '  What  I  intended  to  say  was  that 
they  would  spread  their  brood  faster  when 
not  allowed  to  use  several  combs  but  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  brood  to  two  or  three 
combs  until  they  were  well  filled. 
*  *  * 

J.  L.  Byer  on  page  358  reports  that  his 
bees  which  were  fed  on  sugar  syrup  are  in 
much  better  condition  than  those  supplied 
with  honey  for  winter  stores.  The  strongest, 
he  tells  us,  were  ready  for  supers  even  be- 
fore fruit  bloom.  This  doesn  't  look  as 
though  the  sugar  syrup  was  a  very  bad  win- 
ter diet  for  bees,  as  we  have  sometimes  been 
led  to  believe.  [And  yet  the  same  Mr.  Byer 
a  few  years  ago  took  the  Editor  to  task  for 
favoring  sugar  syrup  as  against  natural 
stores.  A  severe  winter  like  the  past  is  an 
eye  opener  sometimes. — Editor.] 
»  *  » 

Dr.  Miller  informs  us,  page  349,  that  he 
would  never  be  caught  but  once  without 
combs  of  sealed  honey  for  spring  feeding. 
He  says  further  that  these  combs  may  be 
"often,  if  not  generally,  of  fall,  dark  hon- 
ey." Now  say.  Doctor,  I  have  had  no  fall 
honey  stored  by  bees  these  fifty  or  more 
years,  and  only  in  two  or  three  seasons  any 
late  summer  honey.  By  the  middle  of  July 
to  the  first  of  August  the  game  is  usually  uj) 
with  us,  and  the  solid  combs  of  sealed  honey 
must  be  secured  before  this  time  if  at  all, 
so  we  prefer  to  eke  out  a  short  winter  sup- 
ply with  sugar  syrup. 
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^ID  you  send 
for  that 
canning 
bulletin,  No.  839, 
about  which  I 
told  you  in  the 
last  issue?  You 
really  cannot  af- 
ford to  be  with- 
out it. 

Many  women  have  the  idea  that 
vegetable  canning  is  difficult  and 
entails  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 
I  always  thought  so  myself,  espe- 
cially when  it  was  supposed  to  be 
necessary  to  use  the  intermittent 
method  of  sterilization.  But  last 
year  I  started  early  in  the  summer 
canning  our  garden  surplus,  a  few 
cans  at  a  time,  and  by  winter  my  storeroom 
with  its  rows  of  attractive-looking  canned 
vegetables  in  the  clear  glass  cans  was  the 
pride  of  my  heart.  And  I  learned  to  really 
enjoy  canning,  work  which  I  had  always  dis- 
liked heartily  before. 

In  the  first  place,  don  't  attempt  too  much 
canning  at  one  time.     I  started  out  to  use  a 
washboiler  with  a  wooden  rack  in  the  bot- 
tom   holding    a    dozen    cans.      By    the    time 
those    were    filled    with    cleaned,    blanched, 
and   cold-dipped   vege-tables    and    the   boiler 
was   filled   with   water,   I   was   at   the   point 
where  life  did  not  look  at  all  attractive.  And 
when   the   period   of    sterilization   was   over 
and  I  had  removed  part  of  the  cans,  the  wood- 
en rack  had  aspirations  to  float  on  the  sur- 
face   and    upset    several    cans.      Then    there 
was  the  task  of  emptying  the  large  boiler. 
After  that  washboiler  experience  I  made   a 
trip  to  the  hardware  store  to  hunt  a  utensil 
deep   enough   to   hold   four   quart  jars   on   a 
false  bottom,  and  found  an  enameled  stock 
pot  which  seemed  to  be  just  the  thing.     Oth- 
er housekeepers  have  used  new  garbage  cans 
or  large  lard  pails   successfully.     Whatever 
you  select  should  be  deep  enough  to  hold  th" 
cans    submerged    in    water   to    the    depth    of 
at  least  one  inch  and   should  have  a  close- 
fitting  cover.     If  you  can  procure  the  indi- 
vidual wire  can  holders  with   handles,  they 
are  most   convenien,t.     "With   their  aid  it  is 
easy    to    can    vegetables    of    different   kinds 
requiring    different   periods    of   sterilization. 
A  wire   cake   cooler  will   do   very  well,   but 
you  need  some  sort  of  tongs  for  removing  the 
cans   from   the  water  bath.     A  wire   frying 
basket  is  convenient  for  blanching  and  cold 
dipping  the  vegetables,  but  a  square  of  clean 
cheesecloth  will  do  just  as  good  work. 

That  stock-pot  canner  of  mine  worked 
overtime  last  summer.  There  was  scarcely 
a  day  that  it  was  not  on  the  burner  of  the 
gas  range  with  two  to  four  jars  of  vegetables 
in  its  depths.  It  was  not  much  work  to  pre- 
pare the  vegetables  for  canning  along  with 
the  dinner  vegetables.  If  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  growing  girls  in  your  family, 
let  them  do  part  of  your  canning.  I  know 
a  seventeen-year-old  boy,  who  thought  his 
mother  was  not  canning  enough  of  a  certain 
favorite   vegetable,    and    so    while    she    was 
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taking  her  after- 
noon   nap    and 
bath  he  took  her 
canning    time-ta- 
ble, and  when 
she    came    down- 
stairs there  were 
several    cans    of 
vegetables  p  r  o  - 
cessing    in    the 
cooker.     Those  vegetables  and  others 
which  he  later  canned  kept  perfectly. 
Here   are   some   of   the   vegetables 
which  we  found  especially  delicious 
canned:  string  beans, peas, asparagus, 
lima     beans,     young     carrots,     beet- 
top  greens,  beets,  both  the  small  ones 
canned    whole    and    the    larger    ones 
sliced.      Canned    corn    is    also    very 
good,   but   we   prefer   it    dried.      Beans    and 
corn    may    be    canned    together    for    succo- 
tash.     Two    vegetables   which    the    Puerden 
family    voted    as    not    worth    while    canned 
were  cauliflower  and  summer  squash.     While 
they  did  not  spoil,   the  flavor   of  the  cauli- 
flower was  unpleasantly  strong  and  the  sum- 
mer   squash    was    overcooked    and    insipid. 
Eoot  vegetables  which  keep  well  in   a  cool 
cellar  I  made  no  attempt  to  can.    My  mother 
worried   about   my   spending   so    much    time 
canning.      She   had   always   heard   vegetable 
canning  was  very  difficult.     When  she  came 
back  from  the  South  in  the  spring  and  we 
invited  her  to  dinner  and  served  some  of  our 
canned  beets,  she  said,  "These  are  the  most 
delicious   canned   vegetables   I   ever   ate.     I 
would  not  know  that  they  were  not  gathered 
fresh  from  the  garden. ' ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  four  pages  with 
canning  talk  and  then  leave  much  unsaid. 
I  want  to  emphasize  just  a  few  points  and 
then  follow  with  a  time-table  for  the  hot- 
water-bath  method. 

Do  not  try  to  can  anything  but  fresh, 
clean  vegetables.  The  sooner  you  get  them 
into  the  cans  from  the  garden,  the  better. 
Test  every  jar  by  partially  filling  with  hot 
water,  sealing  and  inverting  it.  Blanch  ac- 
cording to  the  time  given  in  the  table  and 
dip  immediately  in  and  out  of  cold  water, 
the  colder  the  better.  Drain  the  cold-dipped 
product,  peel,  if  necessary,  and  pack  careful- 
ly in  the  clean  jars,  adding  one  teaspoon  of 
salt  to  every  quart  jar  of  vegetables.  Fill 
the  jars  of  vegetables  with  boiling  water,  or 
if  fruit,  with  boiling  syrup,  adjust  rubbers 
and  covers  and  partially  seal.  Sterilize  the 
product  by  immersing  the  jars  in  boiling 
water  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one  inch  for 
the  required  length  of  time,  counting  from 
the  time  the  water  begins  to  boil.  Remove 
the  jars  and  complete  the  seal,  inverting  to 
cool.  The  table  which  follows  is  for  quart 
jars.  For  altitudes  4,000  feet  or  more  above 
sea  level,  add  20  to  25  per  cent  more  time 
to  this  schedule. 

To  can  asparagus  tips,  blanch  5  minutes, 
cold  dip,  and  sterilize  2  hours;  string  beans, 
okra  and  green  or  ripe  peppers,  blanch  5 
minutes,  cold  dip,  and  sterilize  2  hours;  car- 
rots, beets  and  other  roots  or  tubers,  blanch 
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5  minutes,  cold  dip  and  peel  or  scrape,  if 
necessary,  and  sterilize  l^/^  hours;  lima 
beans,  corn  and  peas,  blanch  5  to  10  minutes 
according  to  age,  cold  dip,  and  sterilize  3 
hours.  The  corn  should  be  blanched  on  the 
cob.  Greens  of  all  sorts,  blanch  in  steam  15 
minutes,  cold  dip,  and  sterilize  12  liours. 

In  order  to  avoid  a  condition  known  as 
"flat  sour"  in  such  vegetables  as  asparagus, 
peas,  beans,  and  corn,  use  no  vegetables 
which  have  been  gathered  more  than  six 
hours,  and  then  blanch,  cold  dip  and  pack 
one  jar  of  product  at  a  time  and  place  each 
jar  in  the  canner  as  packed.  The  first  jar 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  extra  cooking. 

Fruits  may  be  prepared  and  packed  in  the 
jars  without  the  preliminary  blanching  and 
cold  dipping  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
hard  fruits  such  as  hard  apples,  pears,  or 
quinces.  As  you  probably  all  know,  fruits 
may  be  canned  very  successfully  by  the  old- 
fashioned,  open  kettle  method.  However, 
such  fruits  as  black  and  red  raspberries 
which  cook  to  pieces  easily  are  much  more 
attractive  if  packed  in  the  can,  the  boiling 
syrup  poured  over  them  and  then  sterilized 
16  minutes.  Or  the  jars  may  be  first  steri- 
lized, the  fruit  put  in  them,  the  boiling  syrup 
poured  over  them,  the  jars  sealed,  immersed 
in  the  canner  in  boiling  water,  covered 
closely  and  left  until  cold.  By  either  of 
these  methods  there  will  be  a  large  propor- 
tion of  juice  in  the  cans,  but  the  berries 
will  remain  whole  and  the  juice  will  be  de- 
licious in  flavor. 

If  I  were  not  writing  to  beekeepers  or 
beekeepers'  wives,  I  would  not  have  the  face 
to  suggest  canning  with  honey  at  the  present 
prices,  but  maybe  you  will  like  to  try  a  few 
jars.  The  syrup  may  be  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  honey  to  one  part  water, 
or  varied  to  suit  the  individual  taste.  Heat 
it  to  boiling,  pour  at  once  over  the  fruit,  and 
proceed  as  with  the  sugar  syrup. 

A  Correction. 

On  page  351  of  Our  Food  Page  for  June 
between  the  words  "scientific"  and  "in- 
vestigators" there  is  an  interrogation  point 
which  is  very  much  out  of  place,  so  much  so 
that  it  cost  me  the  better  part  of  a  night 's 
sleep  when  I  discovered  it.  I  have  suspected 
before  this  that  the  Gleanings  force  did  not 
take  good  care  of  their  punctuation  marks, 
for  it  is  not  the  first  time  they  have  made 
me  say  something  which  was  not  intended. 
Please,  Mr.  Editor,  keep  those  punctuation 
marks  under  lock  and  key  when  my  copy  is 
being  set  up,  and  don  't  let  anj'  into  my  page 
until  I  have  personally  censored  them. 

I  did  not  mean  to  question  the  science  of 
those  investigators.  They  are  among  our 
foremost  chemists  engaged  in  valuable  orig- 
inal research  work,  and  I  meant  no  sarcasm 
when  I  called  them  "scientific  investigat- 
ors," altho  I  still  think  it  is  too  bad  of  them 
to  try  to  take  that  nice  word  "vitamines" 
away  from  us.  By  the  way,  ' '  food  hor- 
mones" is  a  name  some  chemists  like  to  ap- 
ply to  those  interesting  little  bodies. 


The  need  of  conserving  wheat,  meat,  and 
meat  products  was  never  greater  than  now. 
Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  especially  needed, 
and,  if  we  fail  to  use  the  substitutes  as  we 
should,  it  will  result  in  serious  want  for  the 
people  of  Europe.  Upwards  of  five  million 
men,  women,  and  children  have  already  died 
of  hunger,  half  of  Europe  is  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  vi- 
tality of  almost  twenty  millions  more  has 
been  weakened  to  the  extent  that  makes 
them  practically  useless  as  wage  earners. 

I  believe  the  food  slackers  are  becoming 
scarce  in  every  locality.  They  cannot  face 
those  women  who  have  given  husband  or 
son  to  their  country's  service,  those  women 
with  brave  smiles  on  their  faces,  but  with 
that  look  of  heartbreaking  anxiety  in  their 
eyes. 

Now  that  we  have  so  many  delicious  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  it  is  not  so  hard  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  wheat  and  meat.  For 
months  back  I  have  used  no  wheat  flour  in 
anything  but  yeast  bread  and  have  used  one- 
third  substitutes  in  bread.  We  have  also  cut 
down  the  amount  of  yeast  bread  we  use,  for 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  yeast  bread 
without  wheat  or  rye  flour.  We  use  quan- 
tities of  muffins,  cornbreads,  and  other  quick 
breads  which  can  be  made  entirely  wheat- 
less,  and  all  our  desserts  are  er.tirely  wheat- 
less.  There  is  no  object  in  cutting  out  all 
cakes  and  pastries,  for  if  made  wheatless,  as 
they  can  be,  they  save  wheat  by  saving 
bread. 

Piecrust  may  be  made  of  barley  flour,  a 
combination  of  barley  flour  and  rice  flour  or 
of  cornflour.  The  pastry  is  more  difiicult  to 
handle,  but  it  can  be  done.  A  very  little 
baking  powder  helps  to  make  it  flaky.  We 
like  the  rolled-oats  piecrust,  a  recipe  for 
which  I  am  giving  below.  It  is  good  in 
texture  and  flavor  and  more  nutritious  than 
the  ordinary  piecrust. 

This  month  I  am  giving  a  bread  recipe 
which  the  head  of  the  Puerden  house  pro- 
nounces the  best  ever.  He  has  delicately 
hinted  .that  it  would  be  well  to  do  no  fur- 
ther experimenting  with  bread  recipes.  To 
tell  the  truth  the  results  (unpublished)  of 
some  of  my  experiments  in  attempting  to  use 
more  than  one-third  substitutes  in  bread 
have  not  been  successful,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  would  eat  less 
yeast  bread,  but  what  we  do  eat  shall  be 
good  bread.  My  reason  for  not  scalding  the 
rolled  oats  in  this  new  recipe  is  that  it  does 
not  keep  well  in  warm  weather.  I  believe  the 
Cream  of  Maize  called  for  in  the  recipe  is 
sold  in  some  localities  under  the  name  of 
Cerealine.  Be  sure  to  mix  j^our  bread  much 
stiffer  than  when  made  of  all  wheat  flour. 
Neither  the  substitutes  nor  the  flour  as  mill- 
ed at  ])resent  have  the  absorbing  power  of 
the  old  white  flour. 

VICTORY    BREAD. 

1 V2    rnkcs   dry   yeast  3    cups   rolled   oats 

3   pints   liquid  5   cups    Cream    of    Maize 

2  or   3    potatoes   riccd  V2    teaspoon    soda 

3  teaspoons   salt  flour     (about    4    qts.) 
1  tablespoon   honey 

(Continued  on  Advertising  Pages.) 
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LAST  month  I 
said  that  lo- 
cality was  a 
very  important 
factor  in  honey 
production,  and 
admitted  that, 
side  liners  thowe 
are,  we  had  mov- 
ed part  of  our 
bees  to  the  country.  Well,  during  May  the 
contrast  between  those  and  the  ones  left  in 
our  yard  at  home  was  certainly  interesting 
to  watch.  Needless  to  say,  the  country  bees 
have  outstripped  their  city  cousins.  So  for 
the  most  part  we  are  running  these  home 
hives  for  increase,,  and,  in  the  fall,  if  they 
aren't  all  moved,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  to 
the  country  it  will  be  because  at  the  last 
minute  we  couldn't  bear  to  give  them  up 
out  of  the  home  surroundings.  Probably  it 
will  result  in  two  or  three  being  left  here 
for  our  pleasure  and  the  rest  being  moved. 

*  *  » 

May  was  pretty  warm,  day  after  day  going 
over  90  degrees;  and  working  in  the  sun,  one 
became  every  bit  as  hot  and  sticky  and  tired 
and  mussy  as  Miss  Dorothy  Quincy  Wright 
warned,  in  one  of  her  interesting  Country 
Gentlemen  articles  last  winter.  But  at  that 
it  has  been  a  pleasure,  out  there  in  the 
quiet  of  the  country,  with  brown  thrush  and 
mockingbirds  and  cardinals  around,  and  the 
shade  slipping  graciously  along  under  the 
trees.  We're  a  picnicky  pair,  anyway;  so 
sometimes  I  have  gone  out  on  Saturdays,  for 
on  that  day  Mr.  Allen  can  join  me  at  about 
1  o'clock,  and  we  eat  our  lunch  like  real 
farmers  on  the  grass  under  an  apple  tree. 
Some  day  soon  those  apples  will  be  a  part  of 
our  lunch.     Mulberries  already  have  been. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Miller  speaks,  page  349,  June  Glean- 
ings, about  the  kindly  treatment  afforded 
baby  queens  by  any  colony.  One  day  not 
long  ago,  I  was  looking  thru  a  super  to  which 
I  had  raised  some  brood  a  little  before  and 
where  I  therefore  expected  to  find  queen- 
cells.  There  they  were,  and  one  cell  had  the 
little  door  already  cut  open,  and  the  royal 
antennae  were  waving  out  into  the  world.  I 
remembered  a  queenless  colony  whose  cells 
I  knew  were  just  started,  and,  as  it  was 
rather  weak,  I  thought  a  queen  reared  by 
this  big,  strong  colony  might  be  more  vigor- 
ous, so  I  carried  the  comb  over  to  this  other 
hive,  cut  out  around  the  cell,  and  laid  it  in 
the  doorway,  with  the  little  hinged  lid  fac- 
ing in.  The  bees  passing  in  and  out  gave  it 
a  look  or  two,  but  seemed  not  particularly 
interested.  After  a  few  minutes  out  ran  the 
baby  queen,  right  into  the  hive.  The  next 
day  she  was  still  there,  as  were  also  the  cells, 
but  later  the  cells  must  have  been  destroyed, 
for  there  was  a  laying  queen  two  weeks  ear- 
lier than  otherwise  would  have  happened. 

*  »  » 

That  day  thati deposited  the  emerging  queen 
on  the  doorstep  of  the  other  hive  and  stood 
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watching  the 
emergence,  I 
turned  back 
with  the  comb  in 
my  hand  to  the 
open  hive  it  was 
taken  from,  only 
to  find  it  swarm- 
ing! Out  from 
the  entrance  and 
out  from  the  open  top  they  came  pouring. 
Given  a  new  hive  for  a  brood-chamber,  with 
the  old  brood-chamber  (all  cells  cut  out) 
on  top  of  the  supers,  that  colony  became  a 
hummer.  *  *  * 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  came  across  a  young 
queen  and  an  old  one  in  the  same  brood- 
chamber.  Being  here  at  home,  where  I 
was  making  a  little  increase,  I  took  the 
old  queen  and  two  combs  of  brood  away, 
leaving  the  young  queen  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  colony  in  the  old  hive;  and  I 
expect  to  find  her  laying  soon. 

In  this  connection,  how  long  before  a 
young  queen  goes  on  her  flight  would  she  be 
expected  to  mark  her  location?  Not  knowing 
how  old  she  was,  nor  how  far  she  had  prog- 
ressed in  her  career,  I  hesitated  to  carry  her 
to  the  other  hive,  lest  I  muddle  her  geogra- 
phy with  disastrous  results.  Yet  I  suppose 
this  seldom  happens,  as  I  have  never  noticed 
this  point  raised  in  discussions  on  introduc- 
ing virgins.  Suppose,  tho,  a  young  queen 
had  played  about  the  entrance  for  a  day  or 
two,  getting  her  whereabouts  into  her  some- 
what undeveloped  head,  and  then  was  taken 
from  that  hive  to  another  in  the  same  yard, 
perhaps  the  day  before  she  would  normally 
take  her  flight;  would  she  be  quite  sure  to 
establish  the  new  location  before  venturing 
on  the  wedding  tripf 

Another  queen  experience  of  last  month 
was  the  finding  of  one  colony  with  four  or 
five  frames  of  nice  worker  comb  all  rough 
and  bumpity  with  drone  brood — evidently  a 
failing  queen.  It  was  not  a  pretty  sight.  The 
queen  (August,  1916,  purchase)  was  of 
course  promptly  executed.  I  wonder  how 
Fabre,  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  par- 
thenogenesis of  drones,  would  have  explain- 
ed this  kind  of  thing! 

»   *  * 

Stancy  Puerden  once  said  that  if  she  was- 
n't careful,  people  would  be  wondering  if 
she  would  ever  stop  talking  about  cornmeal. 
Well,  I,  like  Dr.  Miller,  hope  she  will  not. 
(And  what  an  excellent  department  it  is,  by 
the  way.)  But  long  before  this,  doubtless, 
some  people  have  wished  that  I  would  stop 
talking  about  winter-packing  in  the  South. 
Well,  I  probably  shall  skip  August!  Septem- 
ber will  be  about  time  to  start  again.  Tho 
of  course,  for  that  matter,  the  winter-pack- 
ing subject  itself  is  quite  skippable,  you 
know.  All  I  am  going  to  say  this  month  is 
that  I  have  wondered  myself  as  to  the  ef- 
ficacy of  the  leaves  as  packing — Mr.  Crane 
suggests,  page  350,  that  they  might  not  be 
packed   down   tight   enough — I   don't   know, 
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yet  when  the  sides  of  tlio  big  box  were  re- 
moved, the  leaves  stood  there  stiff  and  firm 
and  hard  and  self-reliant.  Anyway,  as  the 
Editor  advocates,  we  are  going  to  give  it 
another  trial  next  winter.  Yet  honestly, 
Mr.  Editor,  why  wouldn  't  a  quadruple  case 
be  as  effective  in  a  small  yard  as  in  a  large 
one?  The  details  you  mention — entrances, 
wind  protection,  stores,  strength  of  colony, 
and  age  of  queens — would  not  enter  into  a 
comparison  between  the  packed  hives  and 
the  unpacked  ones  at  their  sides,  as  these 
conditions  were  practically  identical  thru- 
out  the  yard. 

Yes,  indeed,  I'm  going  to  try  it  again,  be- 
cause my  judgment  saj^s  it  ought  to  be  worth 
while — in  spite  of  the  insistence  of  my  ex- 
perienced and  successful  beekeeping  friends, 
who  affirm  that  strong  colonies  with  young 
queens  in  good  hives  need  be  packed  "in 
this  locality ' '  only  with  generous  quantities 
of  honey  and  young  bees.  There 's  a  story 
going  the  rounds  here  this  year  of  a  hive 
that  a  horse  kicked  over  in  the  early  win- 
ter, and  that  was  never  righted,  but  lay 
there  on  end,  bottom  board  and  cover  both 
fallen  off,  thru  all  our  cold,  snowy,  blizzardy, 
below-zero  weather,  and  then  met  the  spring 
strong  and  chipper  and  ready  for  business. 
*  *  * 

I  smiled  when  I  read,  under  the  caption, 
"Making  a  Start,"  "It  is  best  to  buy  a 
good  colony  of  bees  in  a  standard  hive. 
.  .  .  .  It  has  sometimes  been  advised  to 
start  by  buying  bees  in  a  box  or  any  old 
hive,  and  transfer  them  to  a  modern  hive 
'for  the  experience.'  It  is  the  sort  of  experi- 
ence to  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, and  an  experience  which  the  wise 
and  thrifty  veteran  avoids  as  he  would  a  pes- 
tilence." That  interested  me  particularly, 
because  recently  some  dear  friends  of  ours, 
after  buying  a  good  colony  in  a  standard 
hive  for  $10.00,  had  a  chance  to  pick  up  a 
supposed  bargain  at  $6.00.  Soon  they  ad- 
mitted they  would  appreciate  some  help,  as 
the  second  purchase  quite  evidently  needed 
to  be  transferred,  and  the  inside  of  the 
brood-chamber  looked  forbiddingly  solid. 
So  we  went  to  the  rescue.  It  was  a  home- 
made eight-frame  hive.  Of  the  eight  combs, 
three  fell  to  pieces  when  tugged  out — a 
sticky  conglomerate  of  comb,  brood,  bees, 
and  honey.  The  remaining  five  we  put  over 
an  excluder  to  save  the  brood,  but  later  sev- 
eral of  them  may  well  be  discarded.  The 
old  hive,  made  of  %-inch  lumber,  was  thrown 
on  the  kindling  pile.  So  after  all,  the  $6.00 
bought  not  much  more  than  the  bees  them- 
selves. 

*  *   * 

I  am  sure  our  courteous  editor  won  't  mind 
my  correction  of  a  mistake  in  this  depart- 
ment last  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there 
were  two,  but  I  wouldn 't  have  mentioned 
merely  the  use  of  the  phrase  "bee  escape" 
instead  of  my  own  words,  "bee  space";  al- 
tho  it  did  change  the  meaning.  I  know 
mistakes  will  happen,  espeeiall}^  in  these 
days   of   shift   and  change  in   the  personnel 


of  offices.  But  I  can  not  let  the  mistake  in 
the  verse  go  by  unnoted.  I  had  planned 
ever  since  starting  tlie  little  bee  verses  to 
do  one  on  the  swarm,  for  it  is  such  a  big,  im- 
portant incident  in  bee  life.  And  I  wanted 
the  very  form  and  fashion  of  the  lines  to 
suggest  the  interwoven  rhythm  and  swing 
and  gleam  and  romance  of  a  swarm  in  mid 
air.  Of  course,  the  result  didn't  even  ap- 
proach the  aim,  but  like  Dauber  (do  you 
know  Masefield's  Dauber?),  thru  the  work 
of  doing  it,  I  knew  for  a  little  space  the 
"joy  of  trying  for  beauty."  So  I  just  hurt 
all  over  when  I  found  two  lines  transposed 
in  the  fourth  stanza.  For  one  thing,  the 
very  grammar  thus  went  wobbly,  and  left 
one  hunting  for  the  subject  of  the  verbs  in 
the  line  ' '  Draw  close  and  fold  over  and  un- 
der"; and  then,  anyway,  the  way  it  got 
printed  isn  't  the  way  the  swarm  really  goes. 
Look  at  the  splendid  June  cover  page.  Not 
until  the  bees  had  drawn  close  and  folded 
over  and  under,  did  the  wonder  of  the  com- 
pleted cluster  hang  there  on  the  tree.  So  the 
fourth  stanza  should  read,  as  my  carbon  copy 
does: 

Like  sun-motes  they  hover  suspended, 
Aquiver,    ecstatic    and   singing ; 
Then  slowly  go  swaying  and  swinging, 

To  a  restful  old  cherry  tree  near, 
Draw  close  and  fold  over  and  under— 
Till  there  on  the  tree  hangs  the  wonder  1 

The  song  and  the  shimmer   are   ended 
And  only  the  silence  I  hear. 

But  we  all  make  mistakes,  don't  we?  And 
transposing  two  lines  in  a  verse,  even  about 
a  swarm  of  bees,  isn 't  like  pulling  the 
wrong  switch,  or  getting  orders  mixed  in  bat- 
tle. 

One  beeman  may  work  while  another  is  lollin' — 
Still  bees  gather   nectar   and  baskets   of  pollen. 
One  beeman  is  poor,   one  in  riches  in  rollin' — 
Still  bees   gather   nectar   and  baskets  of  pollen. 

How  about  it,  Mr.  Editor?  I  know  what 
Worcester  and  Mr.  Allen  and  I  say,  but 
there 's  a  heap  o '  folks  agin  us.  And  for 
that  matter,  how  about  this? 

One  beeman  whose  yard  is  quite  near  a  metropolis 
Complains  because  hives  are  so  sticky  with  propolis. 
Be  the.  name  of  the  beeman  Smith,  Johnson  or  Hollis, 
Bees  will  make  hives  sticky,  somewhat,  with  propolis. 

We  ought  to  pronounce  such  common 
words  as  propolis  and  pollen  alike,  we  bee- 
keepers— main  liners  and  side  liners  all. 
But  we  don 't.  Won 't  you  say  something, 
Mr.  Editor? 


WAR  DESOLATION. 
Tlie   homes   are   gone — the   little   farms 

Are.  plowed  with  shells — there  are  no  tree.s. 
No    grass,    no    flowers,    no    ripening   grain. 

No  gently  humming  bees. 

Strong  men  arose,  breathed  hard,   and  marched; 

And  came  not  back;  by  night  and  day 
Were  flame  and  roar — dazed  women  fled — 

The  bees  all  flew  away. 

The  land  is  torn  and  brown  and  bare 

And  death  screams  down  the  gha.stly  hours ; 

Where  once  wei'e  garden  plots  with  bees 
Humming  in  the  flowers. 

When  peace  shall  come  at  last,   and  bring 
Her  gifts  to  tired  landsi  overseas. 

Once  more  may  orchards  and  green  lanes 
Be  murmurous   with   bees. 
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FROM  NORTH,  EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH 


In  Northern  California— T^e    south- 

em  portion 
of  the  valleys  of  our  district  this  season  ob- 
tained their  share  of  normal  rainfall,  while 
the  northern  portion  received  only  half  its 
normal.  The  rain  was  not  well  distributed, 
as  April  and  May  were  comparatively  dry 
months.  Consequently  the  fall  honey  plants 
are  not  expected  to  give  a  rank  growth.  It 
is  difficult  to  forecast  the  honeydew  flow. 
Caterpillars  on  the  willows  are  becoming 
very  abundant  but  as  yet  there  are  few 
ladybugs  appearing.  Both  these  pests  are 
known  to  cause  considerable  damage  to  the 
aphids. 

The  main  honey  flow  practically  every- 
where started  about  three  weeks  earlier  than 
last  season.  At  this  writing,  June  5,  many 
beekeepers  are  ojjerating  their  extracting 
crews.  The  alfalfa  crop  promises  to  be 
heavy.  Alfalfa  growers  are  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  securing  help,  and  it  seems 
likely  that  alfalfa  will  be  allowed  to  bloom 
even  more  profusely  this  summer  than  was 
the  case  last  year.  The  Tulare  County  orange 
honey  crop  amounted  to  four  or  five  carloads. 
One  carload  that  has  been  sold  brought  the 
beekeepers  nearly  21  cents  per  pound.  At 
this  writing  bona  fide  offers  of  23  cents  have 
been  turned  down  by  some  producers.  Last 
year  the  average  amount  of  honey  stored  per 
colony  did  not  amount  to  much  over  25 
pounds,  but  this  season  several  producers 
averaged  75  pounds  per  colony.  There  was 
no  pollen  scarcity,  as  was  the  case  in  1917, 
after  this  season's  orange  honey  flow.  Tak- 
ing the  situation  as  a  whole  the  outlook  for 
a  normal  or  even  better  than  normal  crop  is 
excellent.  Were  it  not  for  disease  and  scar- 
city of  help,  both  of  which  are  seriously 
handicapping  beekeepers,  it  would  be  safe 
■to  assume  that  there  will  be  a  larger  crop 
for  1918  than  there  has  been  for  the  last 
four  years.  Inspector  Lynch  of  Stanislaus 
County  states  that  this  year  the  county  has 
75  per  cent  more  disease  than  last.  It  is 
American  foul  brood  that  is  causing  practi- 
cally all  the  damage. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  according  to 
the  last  U.  S.  Census  (1910)  there  were  6,- 
362,000  farms.  Colonies  of  bees  were  re- 
ported on  9.2  per  cent  of  the  farms.  By 
means  of  comparison  with  other  products  it 
is  shown  that  6  per  cent  of  the  farms  grew 
barley,  4.4  per  cent  alfalfa,  5.1  per  cent  to- 
bacco, 4.4. per  cent  sugar  cane,  6  per  cent 
sugar  beets,  14.5  per  cent  grapes,  and  9.6 
per  cent  sheep.  The  very  fact  that  585,304 
of  the  farms  in  the  U.  S.  possess  bees  tells 
us  that  the  status  of  beekeeping  has  risen  to 
a  very  important  position  amongst  other 
agricultural  industries. 

During  the  past  month  the  advance  of  our 
co-operative  marketing  exchanges  has  been 
very  marked.  Considerably  over  50,000  colo- 
nies  of  bees   thruout   the  Stafe   are  within 


the  organization  and  at  the  present  rate  of 
securing  signatures  we  are  getting  between 
2,000  and  3,000  colonies  daily.  The  Pro- 
motion Committee  fully  expects  that  75  per 
cent  of  the  colonies  in  the  State  will  be  in 
the  organization  this  winter.  When  it  is 
understood  that  it  has  been  hardly  over  two 
months  since  the  campaign  started  and  that 
the  exchanges  have  secured  over  $25,000 
within  this  short  period,  it  must  become  evi- 
dent that  this  co-operative  movement  is 
meeting  with  the  hearty  approval  of  nearly 
every  beekeeper.  Northern  California  has 
now  three  local  exchanges  organized.  They 
cover  the  territory  of  the  Owens  Valley,  and 
the  upper  and  central  San  Joaquin  Valleys. 
On  June  6,  the  lower  Sacramento  Valley  will 
be  organized.  There  yet  remains  unorganiz- 
ed thruout  our  section  the  upper  Sacramento 
district  and  the  district  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz,  and  Santa 
Clara.  This  territory  will  be  worked  within 
the  next  two  months.  M.  C.  Richter. 

Modesto,  Calif. 


*  *  » 


In  Southern  California— 'FY'^  P<^j:*  f 

the  State 
experienced  about  three  weeks  of  as  cool 
weather  as  was  ever  known  here  during  the 
month  of  May.  It  cut  off  fully  one  week 
of  the  orange  flow  and  held  back  the  sages 
and  other  wild  flowers.  Work  of  extracting 
has  been  very  much  delayed  by  this  cool 
weather,  and  many  beekeepers  were  two  or 
three  weeks  late  in  getting  their  orange  hon- 
ey extracted.  June  1  it  turned  warmer  and 
the  black  sage  is  still  yielding  some  honey, 
altho  on  most  ranges  it  is  pretty  well  past 
its  best  honey-yielding  period.  The  wild 
buckwheat  and  the  white  sage  promise  some 
honey,  but  few  beekeepers  even  hope  for 
much  of  a  crop.  A  freak  storm  with  a  heavy 
thunder  shower  passed  over  some  parts  of 
southern  California,  giving  as  much  as  two 
inches  of  rain  in  some  localities.  This  will 
help  the  late  jjlants  to  a  longer  blooming  sea- 
son. Beekeepers  in  the  great  sage  belt  of 
Los  Angeles  and  Ventura  Counties  differ  in 
their  opinions  about  the  prospects  of  a  crop. 
However,  most  of  them  expect  about  half  a 
crop  or  one  60-pound  can  per  colony.  The 
bees  were  slow  to  build  up  and  this,  together 
with  the  ravages  of  disease,  has  very  mater- 
ially cut  down  the  yield  of  honey  in  almost 
all  sections  of  the  State. 

By  the  time  this  reaches  the  readers  of 
Gleanings  all  of  the  migratory  beekeepers 
will  have  moved  from  the  orange  districts 
to  their  summer  ranges.  Apiaries  that  were 
located  within  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other 
to  gather  orange  honey  are  now,  in  many 
instances,  a  hundred  miles  apart.  This  is 
but  the  onward  course  of  events,  constantly 
changing  in  our  business  as  well  as  every 
other  line  of  industry.  We  nnist  get  on  the 
band  wagon  and  keep  up  with  the  procession 
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or  we  will  soon  be  back  numbers  and  listed 
among  the  down-and-outs. 

The  San  Bernardino  County  Beekeepers ' 
Club  held  its  monthly  meeting  Saturday, 
June  1,  with  a  very  large  attendance.  Word 
had  been  given  out  that  honey  buyers  would 
be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  beekeepers 
having  honey  for  sale  were  requested  to 
bring  samples.  This  honey  would  be  sold  at 
auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  (A  very  suc- 
cessful sale  was  held  in  this  way  last  year 
and  the  producers  were  again  ready  to  sell 
by  the  same  method.)  Many  samples  were 
brought  in,  representing  about  1,400  cases 
of  fine  extracted  orange  honey.  Producers 
of  the  county  had  fixed  21  cents  a  pound  as 
the  minimum  price  they  would  consider  for 
white  orange  honey,  and  they  stood  pat  when 
the  representatives  of  various  firms  declined 
to  start  the  auction  at  that  figure.  It  was 
reported  that  the  buyers  were  ready  to  offer 
20y2  cents  per  pound.  But  the  beemen  de- 
clined to  open  the  auction  at  that  figure,  in- 
sisting that  the  opening  price  must  be  21 
cents.  After  considerable  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  call  the  auction  off  and  not  put 
the  honey  up  for  sale  in  that  way.  The  hon- 
ey sold  last  year  at  their  auction  for  13.85 
cents  for  the  water  white  and  13 1^  cents 
for  the  white.  The  year  previous  the  price 
paid  for  white  honey  was  G^^  cents  per 
pound. 

A  second  carload  of  cans  and  cases  was 
ordered  by  the  club  at  quite  a  saving  to 
members  when  compared  with  the  price  in- 
dividuals would  have  to  pay  for  small  lots. 

Some  sales  of  orange  honey  have  been 
made  at  21  cents,  but  many  producers — es- 
pecially those  producing  a  considerable 
amount  of  honey — are  not  selling,  as  they 
feel  sure  of  getting  a  higher  price  later  on. 
White  honey  is  the  kind  most  sought,  altho 
buyers  are  willing  to  take  light  amber  at 
from  17  to  18  cents. 

The  Riverside  County  Beekeepers '  Club 
will  hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting  Satur- 
day, June  8,  at  5:30  p.  m.  A  family  picnic 
supper  will  be  enjoyed  at  Fairmount  Park, 
Riverside.  The  club  will  furnish  coffee, 
cream,  and  sugar,  while  those  attending  are 
requested  to  bring  their  own  basket  supper. 
Following  the  supper  a  business  meeting  will 
be  held  when  State  Organizer  Massey  and 
J.  D.  Bixby,  a  member  of  the  promotion  com- 
mittee, will  both  speak  in  favor  of  the  State 
organization.  Honey  buyers  and  those  hav- 
ing honey  for  sale  will  have  an  oi)portunity 
of  getting  together  for  the  sale  of  the  sea- 
son 's  crop.  Members  of  the  San  Barnardino 
County  Club  have  been  invited,  and  beekeep- 
ers from  Los  Angeles  County  will  also  be 
present.  An  exceptionally  fine  meeting  is 
expected,  as  these  "picnic  meetings"  are 
always  very  popular  and  well  attended. 

My  sister,  Elizabeth  Andrews,  expects  to 
leave  in  i\  few  days  for  France  to  do  recon- 


struction work  along  apicultural  lines.     She 

is  one  of  15  chosen  from  Stanford  University 

Alumni  for  special  work  and  will  be  under 

the  supervision  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Corona,  Calif.  L.  L.  Andrews. 

*  »  * 

In  Michigan Beekeepers   in   the   south- 

o  ern  part  of  the  State  are 

not  feeling  very  optimistic  regarding  this 
year's  honey  crop.  Dry  and  cool  weather 
has  prevented  secretion  of  nectar  in  many 
localities.  In  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State  there  is  not  a  very  good  stand  of 
white  and  alsike  clovers;  and  not  much  of  a 
crop  is  expected  from  these  sources.  Reports 
from  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
State  are  very  encouraging.  In  many  places 
fruit  bloom  and  dandelion  have  yielded  sev- 
eral times  the  usual  amount  of  honey. 

The  high  cost  of  living  and  travel  has  hit 
the  State  Inspection  Service  pretty  hard. 
Instead  of  having  two  regular  deputy  in- 
spectors, as  during  the  past  year,  it  now 
looks  as  tho  the  number  would  have  to 
be  reduced  to  one,  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  appropriation  provided. 
As  next  January  is  the  time  of  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Legislature,  this  might 
be  a  good  time  to  consider  whether  or  not 
the  candidates  are  friendly  to  the  interests 
of  the  beekeepers. 

Plans  are  now  under  way  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion. This  will  be  held  in  Battle  Creek  some 
time  during  the  latter  part  of  November 
or  the  first  of  December.  The  exact  date 
will  be  announced  in  the  August  numbers  of  , 
the  various  bee  journals.  The  holding  of  the 
meeting  at  Thanksgiving  time,  as  has  been 
done  for  the  last  several  years,  will  be 
abandoned.  It  is  hoped  that  each  of  the 
county  associations  will  send  one  or  more 
delegates.  A  new  premium  list  will  be  ar- 
ranged. Make  plans  now  for  attending  and 
for  bringing  along  an  exhibit. 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  B.  F.  Kindig. 

*   *  * 

In  Iowa Iowa,     especially     the    central 

part,  has  experienced  a  veri- 
table deluge  for  over  a  month,  about  20 
inches  of  rainfall  being  the  record  at  this 
writing  (June  6).  The  fruit  bloom  has 
been  seriously  injured,  especially  cherries. 
The  weather  has  been  very  unsatisfactory 
for  the  flight  of  bees  on  account  of  coolness 
and  incessant  showers.  A  very  heavy  rain 
and  hail  storm  struck  central  Iowa  when 
cherry  and  apple  trees  were  in  full  bloom, 
washing  the  pollen  quite  thoroly.  If  this 
weather  continues,  the  bee  business  in  Iowa 
will  likely  have  a  backset  for  another  year. 
The  clovers  are  beginning  to  bloom  profuse- 
ly, but  the  bees  can  gather  no  nectar  thus 
far  because  of  cool  and  rainy  conditions. 

If  the  Iowa  beekeeper  does  not  retail  his 
honey  at   25   cents  per  pound   this  year,   he 
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might  just  as  well  quit  his  meanness  of  com- 
plaining about  low  prices. 

The  second  annual  short  course  for  Iowa 
beekeepers  was  held  at  Ames  Experiment 
Station,  May  13  to  18.  The  sessions  were 
addressed  by  a  large  number  of  Iowa's  best 
beemen,  as  well  as  a  number  from  outside 
the  State.  Practical,  instructive  work  and 
demonstrations  in  the  experimental  apiary 
of  the  State  College  were  thoroly  appreciat- 
ed. These  courses  are  always  given  free  of 
charge  to  those  attending  and  will  prove  a 
blessing  to  Iowa  beemen  by  teaching  them 
to  do  their  work  in  a  practical,  uniform 
way. 

The  1917  annual  report  of  the  State  Api- 
arist and  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association  has 
not  yet  been  issued  by  the  state  printer. 
As  soon  as  it  is  ready,  a  copy  will  be  mailed 
to  each  member  whose  dues  are  paid  for 
1917.  Anybody  else  desiring  a  copy  should 
address  the  State  Document  Editor,  Des 
Moines,  or  Prof.  P.  Eric  Milieu,  State  Api- 
arist, Ames. 

Every  Iowa  beekeeper  ought  to  belong  to 
the  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association.  There 
were  over  300  paid-up  members  Dec.  31,  1917. 
If  you  have  not  paid  your  1918  dues  (50 
cents),  do  so  at  once,  sending  it  to  Hamlin 
B.  Miller,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Marshall- 
town,  and  thus  keep  in  touch  with  the  bee- 
keeping interests  of  the  State. 

Marshalltown,  la.  Hamlin  B.  Miller. 

«   *   * 

Tn  Idaho '^^^'^    month    of    May   was    dis- 

couraging  to  honey  producers 
in  southern  Idaho.  Bees  came  thru  the  win- 
ter in  remarkably  fine  condition,  built  up 
rapidly,  and  have  been  extraordinarily  heavy 
for  weeks.  About  May  first  cold  weather 
came  upon  us,  accompanied  by  high  winds, 
and  our  bees  were  confined  to  hives  for 
days.  Nectar,  which  had  been  coming  in 
quantity  sufficient  to  stimulate  brood-rear- 
ing, was  cut  off,  and  the  majority  of  our  larg- 
est producers  were  compelled  to  feed,  some 
using  all  low  grade  honey  on  hand  and  call- 
ing upon  the  Idaho  Food  Administration  for 
sugar  in  quantities  up  to  two  tons. 

During  the  month  we  had  frost  on  12 
nights,  three  of  these  being  heavy  and  two 
of  the  killing  variety.  All  of  our  fruit  dis- 
tricts admit  their  crops  are  seriously  dam- 
aged, some  having  lost  their  entire  setting 
of  apples.  The  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  has 
been  frozen  in  a  number  .of  districts  in  this 
corner  of  Idaho,  but  this  will  not  seriously 
effect  honey  producers  because  very  little 
surplus  is  obtained  from  it,  the  bulk  of  our 
crop  being  stored  in  July  and  August  from 
the  second  and  third  cuttings  of  alfalfa. 

For  some  days  the  weather  has  been 
much  improved,  and  with  favorable  condi- 
tions from  this  time  forward  honey  produc- 
ers will  secure  the  best  crop  they  have  had 
for  several  years. 

Honey   buyers    from    Coast   to    Coast    are 


now  writing  and  wiring  freely  ih  'an  effort 
to  contract  honey  for  fall  delivery,  or  to 
have  orders  booked  subject  to  approval  of 
prices  at  time  of  delivery.  None  will  name 
price  at  this  time,  or  make  an  offer,  but  all 
want  to  tie  up  stock  for  delivery  later  on. 
No  contracts  are  being  made  in  this  section 
of  Idaho.  P.  S.  Farrell. 

Caldwell,  Ida. 

*   »  * 

In  Ontario— ?"^^  sending  in  copy  for 
June  Gleanings,  a  large 
number  of  reports  have  been  received  from 
many  parts  of  Ontario,  and  while  conditions 
vary  a  great  deal,  good  wintering  and  almost 
total  losses  coming  from  points  not  far 
apart,  yet  the  situation  on  the  whole  is  little 
changed  from  conditions  of  a  month  ago.  As 
already  stated  in  past  numbers,  wintering 
conditions  for  the  past  season,  briefly  sum- 
marized, point  to  the  fact  that  wherever  bees 
had  abundance  of  good  stores  they  wintered 
fair  to  good;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  stores  were  scant  or  of  poor  quality, 
the  bees  wintered  very  poorly.  At  our  yards 
around  home  here,  stores  were  given  in 
abundance  for  all  ordinary  winters,  but 
judging  by  results,  the  quality  of  food  was 
poor.  On  the  other  hand,  our  bees  up  north, 
where  the  stores  were  over  half  sugar  syrup,* 
never  were  in  better  condition.  In  the  first 
instance,  losses  are  nearly  50  per  cent  count- 
ing colonies  too  weak  to  be  of  any  use;  while 
in  the  other  case,  loss  is  practically  nil  and 
bees  in  rousing  condition,  nearly  all  ready 
for  any  clover  flow  that  may  come. 

Naturally,  my  ideas  previously  expressed 
as  to  the  comparative  safety  of  a  goodly 
proportion  of  sugar  syrup  in  the  winter  food 
supply,  on  the  one  hand,  and  stores  of  doubt- 
ful or  inferior  honey  in  the  other  case,  have 
not  by  any  means  been  modified;  and,  for 
our  severe  climate,  the  sugar  syrup  is  beyond 
all  question  the  safest,  taking  one  season 
with  another.  Just  one  instance  gleaned  yes- 
terday while  I  was  traveling  on  the  train 
homewards  from  visiting  an  outyard  some 
miles  away.  Meeting  a  friend  I  asked  how 
the  bees  had  wintered  in  his  locality.  He 
stated  that  many  had  lost  very  heavily  but 
mentioned  one  beekeeper  who  had  no  loss  at 
all.  And  he  at  once  added,  ' '  But  he  fed 
heavily  on  sugar  syrup  last  fall." 

Generally  speaking,  a  place  quite  near  a 
large  body  of  water  is  not  a  very  good  lo- 
cation for  beekeeping.  Some  one  says  at 
once  that  anybody  can  see  that  fact,  as 
water  takes  up  space  within  foraging  reach 
of  the  bees  and  never  produces  any  nectar. 
While  this  is  so,  yet  I  have  rather  in  mind 
a  body  of  water  quite  large,  but  not  large 
enough  to  prevent  bees  from  flying  to  the 
other  side.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  calling  upon  a  friend,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Oliver  of  Fenelon  Falls.  Mr.  Oliver  lives  on 
the  north  side  of  Sturgeon  Lake  a  few  miles 
out  from  Fenelon  Falls.     The  lak©  near  Mr. 
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Oliver  's  place  is  a  mile  or  more  across.  On 
the  north  side  where  Mr.  Oliver  lives,  little 
if  any  buckwheat  is  grown,  while  on  the 
south  side  quite  an  acreage  is  grown.  He 
told  me  that  during  August  fishermen  often 
tell  him  they  have  picked  up  a  lot  of  his  bees 
out  of  the  lake  and  saved  them  by  putting 
them  in  the  boat;  and  Mr.  Oliver  said  to  me, 
' '  I  wish  they  wouldn  't  mention  it  at  all  as  it 
is  simply  heartbreaking  to  know  that  thou- 
sands perish  in  trying  to  cross. ' '  As  all 
who  have  had  experience  with  buckwheat 
know,  during  weather  that  is  at  all  cool,  bees 
loaded  with  buckwheat  seem  to  get  partly 
stupified  and  fall  down  frequently  when  on 
homeward  flight.  Some  years  the  buckwheat 
flow  depletes  Mr.  Oliver's  colonies  to  a  very 
serious  extent,  and,  of  course,  that  means 
less  successful  wintering  not  to  mention  loss 
of  surplus. 

From  rej^orts  to  hand  so  far,  moisture  con- 
ditions throughout  the  Province  vary  a  great 
deal  at  time  of  writing  (June  7).  Here 
at  my  home  in  York  County  the  fall  of  rain 
has  been  rather  deficient,  while  up  at  Lever- 
ing in  Simcoe  County,  where  I  have  two 
apiaries,  rainfall  has  been  so  abundant  that 
grain  on  low  land  has  suffered.  Yesterday  I 
met  Mr.  Clark  of  Cainsville,  Ont.,  and  he 
stated  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Brantford 
rains  had  been  abundant.  Passing  thru 
Mariposa  Township,  Victoria  County,  a  not- 
ed alsike  district,  at  time  of  our  conversa- 
tion, I  noted  that  alsike  along  the  track  was 
showing  quite  a  lot  of  bloom  but  was  very 
short;  and  Mr.  Clark  stated  that  in  Brant 
County,  where  he  lives,  alsike  was  twice 
the  length  of  that  we  were  looking  at.  This 
all  goes  to  show  that  conditions  may  be  very 
different   in   localities  not   far   apart. 

Many  inquiries  continue  to  come  in  for 
honey,  some  of  the  large  firms  already  being 
on  the  lookout  for  supplies  for  later  on.  Of 
course,  all  honey  is  now  off  the  market  and 
any  new  crop  obtained  will  go  on  a  bare  mar- 
ket, with  many  eager  to  buy  it.  For  very 
many  reasons  a  good  crop  of  honey  is  to  be 
desired,  but  unfortunately,  in  too  many 
cases  the  very  first  essential  towards  getting 
honey — bees — is  absent. 

At  date  of  writing,  no  appointment  has 
yet  been  made  to  fill  the  position  vacated 
by  Mr.Pettit,  but  I  understand  that  a  gentle- 
man, well  known  to  the  fraternity  both  in 
Canada  and  the  U.  S.,  has  been  approached 
and  is  likely  to  be  appointed  in  the  near 
future. 

The  pound-package  business  has  received 
a  bad  knock-out  this  year,  no  question  about 
it.  In  a  former  issue  I  stated  that  many  or- 
ders from  the  South  had  been  cancelled  by 
the  shippers.  That  had  better  be  amended 
to  read,  "about  all  orders  have  been  can- 
celled." One  large  firm  of  dealers  had  plac- 
ed orders  for  thousands  of  pounds  of  bees 
for  customers,  and,  speaking  with  the  man- 


ager over  the  phone  a  few  days  ago,  he  stat- 
ed that  they  had  not  received  a  single  pound. 
Probably  many  combs  will  be  melted  up  in 
apiaries  depleted  by  winter  losses,  and  in  too 
many  cases  it  is  to  be  feared  that  good 
combs  will  be  destroyed  by  moths,  if  they 
are  not  looked  after.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,  Ont. 

*  »  * 

Jj^  Texas Much  is  being  said  now  about 

food  conservation  and  increas- 
ed production,  and  this  principle  is  being 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  beekeepers 
as  much  as  possible.  However,  it  is  being 
disregarded  by  far  too  many  owners  in  many 
sections  of  this  State.  There  is  an  attitude 
of  indifference  on  the  part  of  many  to  in- 
crease and  conserve  as  to  bees,  tho  the  prin- 
ciple is  being  applied  to  all  other  phases 
of  agriculture.  In  a  recent  visit  to  a  section 
of  great  possibilities  the  most  notable  thing 
I  observed  was  the  neglect  of  the  bees. 
Many  were  entirely  too  busy  trying  to  in- 
crease the  planted  acreage  instead  of  putting 
their  bees  in  shape  to  gather  some  of  the 
tons  of  nectar  that  was  going  to  waste. 
Many  cannot  understand  that  nectar  is  pro- 
duced as  a  natural  resource  and  only  bees 
are  capable  of  transforming  it  into  the  fin- 
ished product,  honey. 

I  am  working  hard  to  arouse  the  beekeep- 
ers of  this  State  to  produce  their  quota  of 
honey.  With  the  bees  that  exist  in  Texas 
and  a  normal  average  production  per  colony, 
the  honey  output  should  be  over  two  and 
one-half  times  what  it  has  been  in  the  past 
years.  For  the  low  average  production  there 
may  be  several  reasons  which  can  be  sum- 
med up  in  the  term,  "gum."  Those  who 
keep  their  bees  in  box  hives  first  indicate 
an  attitude  of  indifference,  something  very 
hard  to  neutralize.  Furthermore,  it  is  such 
beekeepers  who  keep  bees  to  ' '  rob ' '  in  or- 
der that  they  may  secure  the  family  supply 
of  honey.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  treat- 
ed to  the  sight  of  an  ' '  apiary "  of  35  hives 
which  netted  the  owner  a  scant  supply  of 
' '  chunk  ' '  honey — and  much  effort.  I  was 
told  of  another  apiary  of  75  box  hives  in  this 
same  vicinity.  These  conditions  are  being 
broken  down  rapidly  in  those  counties  where 
the  apiary  inspection  service  is  organized. 
Further  efforts  will  be  made  to  conserve  the 
natural  resource  of  nectar,  if  the  local  ex- 
tension service  is  able  to  follow  its  desires 
and  obtain  a  specialist  in  apiculture.  The 
extension  service  has  realized  the  need  of 
this  work  for  some  time  but  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  necessary  funds. 

Mr.  Jackson,  formerly  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist in  connection  with  Apiary  Inspec- 
tion Service,  has  resigned  and  reported  for 
duty  with  the  Laboratory  Division  of  the 
medical  branch  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 
The  short  time  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  in 
Texas    he    made    manv    friends    among    the 
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beekeepers   and   all   will   wish    him    the   suc- 
cess that  is  clue  him. 

During  the  past  year  honey  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public  as 
never  before;  every  advantage  of  honey  has 
been  told  again  and  again.  People  who  have 
been  brave  enough  to  venture  have  found 
out  that  the  claims  were  true.  This  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  an  increased  demand 
for  honey  in  the  United  States.  If  the  pres- 
ent conditions  are  maintained,  the  American 
people  again  will  be  without  honey.  The 
foreign  governments  have  representatives 
who  have  gone  thru  the  country  contracting 
for  the  big  shijjments  of  honey  at  a  margin 
on  the  market  price. 

It  is,  indeed,  too  bad  that  there  are  so 
many  beekeepers  who  would  rather  hinder 
co-operative  efforts  than  assist  and  share 
the  benefits.  The  Texas  Honey  Producers' 
Association  is  being  fought  by  many  who 
should  be  giving  the  same  efforts  to  boost- 
ing. The  benefits  of  co-operation  are  not 
new,  but  to  some  they  are  not  conceivable. 
Co-operation  is  bound  to  succeed — everyone 
better  receive  his  share  of  help. 

College  Station,  Tex.  P.  B.  Paddock. 

*  »  # 

In  Florida Reports  from  Florida  bee- 
men  are,  taken  on  the 
whole,  encouraging  this  month.  The  flow 
from  saw  palmetto  has  been  exceptionally 
good,  furnishing  in  many  instances  as  large 
a  surplus  as  did  the  orange.  From  the  Tam- 
pa district  come  reports  of  60  pounds  per 
colony  and  ' '  double  the  amount  secured 
from  orange. ' '  Also  a  report  of  a  small  sur- 
plus from  persimmon,  which  is  unusual  in 
Florida.  On  the  creeks  and  swamps  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  a  good  crop  is 
being  harvested — ' '  two  to  three  extracting 
supers. ' '  In  this  immediate  neighborhood  we 
have  not  done  nearly  so  well,  and,  tho  we 
have  some  honey,  very  little  will  be  extract- 
ed until  we  see  what  the  prospects  are  from 
cabbage  palmetto  and  partridge  pea  in  July. 
We  have  been  disappointed  so  often  that, 
this  year  of  all  years,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
our  bees  get  to  the  state  where  they  can 
not  say,  "there  are  millions  of  honey  at 
our  house. ' '  It  will  not  hurt  us  beekeepers 
to  Hooverize  and  eat  substitutes,  but  our 
bees  will  fare  better  on  their  regular  diet, 
and  we  may  buy  more  Liberty  bonds  later 
than  we  would  if  we  squeezed  the  last  drop 
from  our  bees  now. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  crop  of  palmetto 
honey,  it  is  fine,  equal  in  every  respect  to 
the  orange.  If  the  honey  secured  in  other 
localities  is  equal  to  that  made  in  my  own 
yards,  it  should  class  even  higher  than  tho 
orange,  for  orange  honey  this  year  was  not 
up  to  standard.  Some  honey  I  tasted  at  my 
swamp  yard  this  week  is  of  such  exceptional 
flavor  that  it  should  rank  as  high  even  as  the 
orange  honey  of  1914.     This  was  a  blend  of 


palmetto  and  basswood,  and  there  is  reason 
to  expect  that  all  honey  produced  on  the 
swamps  thruout  the  State  will  be  of  the  same 
high  grade. 

Many  beemen  are  kicking  themselves  for 
selling  their  orange  honey  at  from  15  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  Now  they  find  that  the 
buyers  were  expecting  to  pay  20  cents  f .  o.  b. 
shipping  point.  The  tendency  now  will  be  to 
start  the  price  at  20  cents,  and  get  all  they 
can  above  that. 

From  northern  Florida  and  south  Georgia 
reports  are  conflicting.  Some  localities  speak 
of  good  crops  from  tupelo  and  black  gum, 
others  of  partial  failure.  The  gallberry  was 
badly  hurt  by  the  late,  cold  weather. 

A  few  blossoms  are  now  open  in  the  cotton 
fields  and  the  bees  are  already  paying  at- 
tention to  them,  some  going  into  the  blooms 
for  pollen,  but  more  working  on  the  outside 
nectar  glands  at  the  base  of  the  bloom.  It 
is  uncertain  if  cotton  will  prove  to  be  a  hon- 
ey-producer in  this  part  of  Florida,  for  there 
has  never  been  enough  planted  to  make  a 
showing  until  this  year.  Those  whose  bees 
are  within  range  of  the  cotton  fields  this 
year  are  watching  it  closely. 

Apopka,  Fla.  Harry  Hewitt. 


L.  W.  Tii'^lity,  widely  known  as  an  agricultural 
writer  for  The  SiUional  Stockman  and  Farmer. 
He  is  also  a  beekeeper  as  the  picture  of  him  shows. 
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SWARM  CONTROL  PLAN  THAT  DIDN'T  CONTROL 


"  Them    l:ee.s    is   gittin'    ready    to    swarm,    an'    fliey 
ain't   got   nutliin"   to  swarm  on." 


— "  Sneeze  1" 


Well,   I'll  Le  hinged!      Ain't  they  too  cute.      Mak-  "  Helli;p,    Hellup!      Marier,    hellup!" 

in'   use  er  my  whiskers." 


,<-.         ->;f=,^_ 


"  Now    if    I    kin    get   'em    over    ter    the    hive    with- 
out— " 


"  Come  and  help  mc,  ye  big  fooll" 


i»-^.> 


"Marier,    save    me,    quick  1       I'm    goin'    ter    >sn- 
&nee — " 


"  Kpckon     tluy's     any     bees     aroun',     Marier?" 
"  Not's    I   knows  on.      Why?" 
"  I    want    ter   sneeze." 


{Cartoon  by  E.   TF.  Kemble,   entitled  "  How  Doth  the  Little  Busy  Bee,"  published  by  Harpers,  several 

years   ago.) 
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■^Ijme    Inspector 
(oTne  blow_your  horn, 


h^^X^K  ^^''."-     '    ^i'  f he  brood  15  diseased 
>A?S    W'<<^  ^5  sure  as  you're  born. 

^4  ^     where  is  the  man  who  looks  after  disease? 
^~'       He's  out  with  a  toothpick,  poking  dead  bees. 

"^j^-  ■      ^/S"!?/?  5  5warw5  high  in  3  tree, 
f  \  ^'"^  'Tis  good  for  neither  man  nor  bee  '--? 


h/hefi'd  swarm  far  off  doth  roarn^^ 
7he^nxious  l^eeper  stays  not  home 

3^^  when  the  swarm  han^s/ow  and  near, 
7hen  the  keeper  has  no  fear 

l/hen  the  swarm  is  l<ept  from  flight     iw'-C'^\ 
f^good  beel<eeper  shows  delight    ^  '^^MMm 


A  Bee-Escape  The      escai^e-board      is 

Direct  to  Outdoors.  constructed  of  half- 
inch  boards  nailed  on 
a  %  by  %  inch.  A  space  li/4  inches  wide 
is  left  open  the  entire  length  between  the 
edges  of  two  of  the  boards.  On  the  bottom 
side  this  opening  is  covered  with  galvanized 
wire  cloth  except  a  small  opening  at  each 
end  where  the  bees  go  down  thru  from  the 
escape.  The  top  of  the  opening  is  covered 
in  the  center  with  queen-excluder  zinc,  and 


SIhfGLf  openiNtj 
iSee  ESCAPE 


QyEEN  £X  CL  UD£K  ^  ■  ?  V" 


WIRe   ClOTH   S'/J'OA/ffOTTOM 


a  3 1/4 -inch  opening  is  left  at  each  end  of  this 
for  the  bee-escape  to  fill.  The  bees,  when 
leaving  the  escape,  can  go  down  into  the 
hive  or  straight  outdoors,  passing  thru  the 
side  opening  in  the  riiu.  The  light  thru 
these  side  openings  helps  to  draw  the  bees 
outdoors.  The  scent  coming  up  thru  the 
wire  and  excluder  attracts  the  bees  of  the 
super  down  to  the  excluder;  but  as  soon  as 
a  bee  puts  her  head  thru  the  excluder  she 
can  see  daylight  from  the  side  openings 
right  thru  the  escapes,  and  therefore  makes 
her    way    outdoors    thru    the    escapes.      The 


escape  is  a  single-end  Porter,  the  end  pro- 
jections being  cut  back  to  %  inch,  the  round 
opening  covered  with  excluder  and  the  back 
end  of  each  escape  cut  open  so  you  can  see 
thru  it.  In  fact,  when  both  escapes  are  in 
the  board  you  can  see  thru  the  side  oi^enings 
from  side  to  side. 

This  escape-board,  besides  being  used  for 
removing  honey,  may  be  used  when  putiting 
on  wet  extracting-supers.  Place  an  escape 
in  one  opening  of  the  excluder  and  a  plug 
%  by  1%  l^y  2  inches  in  the  other  opening. 
When  all  the  combs  have  been  placed  on,  the 
plug  is  drawn  out  halfway,  allowing  the 
bees  to  go  up  and  down.  When  the  combs 
are  clean,  the  plug  is  pushed  in  and  the  es- 
cape soon   clears  the  super  of  bees. 

Lambert,    Ont.  E.    T.   Bainard. 


Two  Remarkable  A  few  days  ago  I  was 

Odor  Experiences.  helping  a  friend  treat 
his  bees  for  European 
foul  brood.  There  were  four  hives  about 
six  feet  apart  each  way  with  a  small  pear 
tree  in  the  center.  We  had  dequeened  the 
two  front  hives,  and  were  working  on  the 
third,  dequeening  and  shaking  on  to  sheets 
of  fovmdation.  One  queen  he  mashed  against 
a  tree.  In  a  little  while  there  was  a  small 
swarm  clustered  on  the  tree  from  the  ground 
up.  We  got  some  soap  and  water  and  wash- 
ed the  tree  trunk  all  over  and  thought  that 
we  then  had  the  queen  odor  suppressed.  But 
as  soon  as  the  tree  dried,  on  the  bees  went 
again  by  the  quart.  This  time  we  got  some 
phenol  sodique  and  water,  one  to  five,  and 
jiainted  the  tree  trunk  all  over.  But  as  soon 
as  it  was  dry  the  first  20  bees  alighted  on  a 
space  less  than  4  by  4  inches,  just  where  the 
queen  was  killed,  and  not  a  bee  anywhere 
else  on  the  tree.  In  an  hour  the  tree  was 
covered  with  quarts  of  bees  from  both  hives. 

Now,  was  this  caused  by  the  odor  of  the 
queen?  and  is  the  odor  stronger  when  the 
queen  is  mashed?  C.   E.  Fowler. 

Hammonton,  N.  J. 

[The  odor  of  a  queen  has  lasting  qualities 
that  seem  to  overcome  all  other  odors,  even 
that  of  the  skunk,  and  Mr.  Fowler's  ex- 
perience is  just  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected under  the  conditions  stated.  I  saw  a 
demonstration  of  this  fact  that,  I  think, 
beats  even  Mr.  Fowler 's  experience  with 
the  mashed  queen.  One  day  my  son  George 
had  his  insect-mounting  box  at  the  basswood 
grove  showing  it  to  some  visitors.  Among 
his  specimens  was  a  queen-bee.  We  had 
been  making  up  nuclei  that  morning  and 
there  were  a  lot  of  stray,  queenless  bees  in 
the  air.  The  mounting  box  was  left  open  a 
few  minutes  when  bees  began  to  cluster  on 
this  dead  queen.  She  had  been  in  the  mount- 
ing box  more  than  a  year,  and  moth-balls 
had  been  in  the  box  all  of  this  time,  the 
odor  from  which  is  supposed  to  overcome  all 
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other  odors.  There  were  also  a  worker-bee 
and  a  drone  in  the  collection  of  mounted 
speciuients,  but  the  bees  paid  no  attention 
to  anything  except  the  mummy  queen. — M. 
T.  Pritchard.] 
Medina,    0. 


Safe  and  Sane  For  introducing  valua- 

Queen  Introduction,  ble  queens,  I  have  for 
a  number  of  years 
used  the  following  plan  without  loss:  About 
a  week  prior  to  introduction  I  draw  about 
one-half  of  the  brood  from  a  good  strong 
colony  and  after  shaking  enough  bees  to 
make  it  reasonably  certain  that  the  queen 
is  in  the  lower  hive,  I  place  the  brood  above 
the  queen-excluder  and  lower  hive.  Then 
before  introducing  the  new  queen,  I  move 
the  upper  hive  containing  brood  to  a  new 
stand,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  old  bees — the 
ones  that  do  all  the  mischief.  With  this 
plan  there  is  no  time  wasted  in  looking  for 
the  queen;  there  are  no  old  bees  nor  young 
brood  in  the  hive;  and  there  is  a  laying 
queen  up  to  the  time  of  introduction.  These 
I  consider  ideal  conditions. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Cyrenius. 

[While  the  plan  above  given  is  by  no 
means  new,  the  principle  of  getting  rid  of 
the  old  bees  is  good  and  one  that  has  been 
used  a  good  many  times  by  some  of  our  good 
beekeepers. — Editor.] 


Disappearing  I  notice  that  some  of 

Disease  Is  Not  the    bee    family    have 

Paralysis.  been  troubled  by  what 

they  called  the  "dis- 
appearing disease."  I  see  Grace  Allen's 
name  among  the  rest.  It  seems  to  me  thaJt 
she  and  the  others  have  got  paralysis  and 
disappearing  disease  mixed  as  to  terms.  She 
says  the  disease  attacked  a  hive  under  a 
peach  tree,  and  it  was  the  only  one  affected. 
There  were  dead  bees  around  the  hive,  and 
others  in  the  hollows  of  the  ground  round 
about.  If  I  were  asked  for  an  opinion,  I 
would  say  unhesitatingly  that  the  trouble 
was  paralysis.  I  have  the  same  conditions 
in  the  apiary  I  am  writing  from  today.  All 
the  complaints  say  the  same — dead  bees 
around  the  place.  Disappearing  disease  is 
literally  disappearing  disease  and  is  a  total- 
ly different  matter  from  paralysis.  You  can 
cure  paralysis  by  changing  the  queen;  but 
you  can  cure  disappearing  disease  only  by 
changing  the  location.  In  disappearing  dis- 
ease there  are  no  dead  bees  about  the  hives 
nor  about  the  ground.  The  hives  have  be- 
come weaker,  and  the  bees  have  disappeared 
—absolutely  disappeared. 

I  have  had  an  apiary  of  150  hives,  all 
three-story  and  strong,  attacked  by  it,  and 
every  succeeding  visit  showed  the  hives 
weaker  and  weaker  all  the  time  until  they 
dwindled  down  to  a  handful  of  bees,  and  the 
queen    with    a    patch    of   brood    two    inches 


Adam  A.  Clarke  of  Le  Mars,  la.,  an  esperienced  beekeeper,  entertaining  a  group  of  professors  and  students 
(Western  Union  College).     His  guests  at  the  home  apiary  were  shown  the  whole  process  of  bee  and  queen 
rearing  by  Mr.  Clarke,  as  we.ll  as  the  actual  proce^sses  of  caring  for  honey  from  the  comb  to  the  bottled  prod- 
uct.     It  was  a  day  that  gave  good  beekeeping  a  boost  in  Iowa. 
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across.  The-  cause  is,  undoubtedly,  local. 
Something  is  lacking  in  the  feed,  or  some 
particular  food  is  lacking  altogether,  or, 
perhaps  not  enough  of  any  food.  I  have 
known  hives  which  had  got  to  the  stage  de- 
scribed to  pick  up  wonderfully  upon  being 
moved  to  a  new  location  and  to  become 
roaring  strong  in  a  very  little  while. 

The  reason  it  has  been  called  ' '  disappear- 
ing disease ' '  is  because  the  bees  do  literally 
disappear.  If  bees  die  in  the  hive  from  any 
cause,  the  other  bees  can  be  seen  carrying 
them  out  and  flying  away  with  them,  and 
some  will  be  found  around  the  hives  on  the 
ground;  but  with  this  "disease  I  never  saw 
any  dead  bees  at  all.  Presumably  they  die 
while  they  are  away  in  the  fields  foraging. 
It  is  a  peculiar  disease  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  it.     All  the 


same,  apiaries  have  to  be  watched,  as  it  may 
come  on  at  any  time.  Major  Shallard. 

Glenbrook,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 


An  Appeal  for  the         The  National  Beekeep- 
National  ers'     Association     has 

Association.  in  the  past  done  much 

for  the  beekeeping 
fraternity.  In  the  opinion  of  some  it  has 
made  mistakes.  Because  it  stands  for  edu- 
cation and  extension  work  in  beekeeping 
some  whose  motives  are  selfish  will  not  sup- 
port it.  All  these  retard  the  growth  of  the 
National  little  compared  with  the  majority 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  beekeepers  who  are 
simply  indifferent  to  what  might  be  accom- 
plished by  a  strong  national  organization. 
There   has   been   much   written   about   the 


A   recent   demonstration    given   by    State    Inspector    Green    of   Pennsylvania.      Don't    overlook    the    veils    on 

display  here. 
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future  of  the  National  and  the  possibilities 
of  its  future.  Wesley  Foster  of  Boulder, 
Colo.,  who  was  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of 
the  National  for  1915,  in  an  able  article  pub- 
lished in  the  December  Eeview  of  that  year, 
said,  "You  will  not  receive  more  benefits 
unless  more  join,  and  no  more  will  join  un- 
less they  get  more  benefits,  so  there  you 
are."  This  sums  up  everything  and  also 
shows  the  solution  of  the  problem — and  that 
is,  get  members  and  more  members.  But 
how  to  get  them,  "Aye,  there's  the  rub." 
The  National  has  no  publicity  department, 
and  it  is  only  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
bee  journals  that  it  is  possible  to  reach  part 
of  the  beekeepers. 

To  each  of. you  that  reads  this  far  I  say: 
Why  shoulder  the  expense  and  responsibility 
of  the  National  work  on  a  comparatively 
few,  when  your  support  would  make  an  or- 
ganization that  would  be  able  to  do  what 
not  even  the  most  optimistic  have  thought 
possible?  Forget  the  past,  think  of  the  fu- 
ture, if  you  wish,  but  remember  nothing  is 
certain  except  the  present,  and  the  present 
need  of  the  National  is  members.  Oflicers 
of  local  and  state  organizations,  you  could 


help  greatly.  Some  state  secretaries  are 
sending  in  lists  of  new  members  each  week. 
Why  not  you?  A  little  talk,  a  little  publici- 
ty, is  all  that's  needed. 

These  are  just  a  few  hard  facts  simply 
stated,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  forget  them. 
Now  just  a  few  more:  The  annual  dues  of 
the  National  Beekeepers'  Association  are 
$1.50  per  year.  To  become  a  member  it  is 
only  necessary  to  send  this  amount  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer  or  pay  it  to  your  local 
or  state  secretary  who  will  send  it  on.  You 
will  get  a  receipt  by  return  mail.  You  will 
not  get  a  year's  subscription  to  the  Domes- 
tic Beekeeper,  successor  to  the  Beekeepers' 
Review,  as  formerly  included.  The  National 
is  not  now  financially  interested  in  any  bee 
journal,  but  National  members  can  secure 
thru  the  Secretary-Treasurer  any  or  all  the 
bee  journals  at  75  cents  each  per  year.  This 
offer  is  good  for  the  rest  of  this  year  only. 
If  you  wish  the  Market  News  Service  on 
honey  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  di- 
rect from  Washington,  mention  it  when  you 
send  in  your  dues.  Floyd  Markham, 

Secretary-Treasurer  N.  B.  A. 

Ypsilanti,   Mich. 


THE  B.VGKLOT  BUZZER. 

BY   J.    H.   DONAHEY. 

Serves  me  right,  got  stung  on  the  crazy  bone,  and  Ma  said  it  couldn't  a  happened  if  I'd  had  my 
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QUESTION.— 
Intanding  to 
do  a  little 
trading  in 
buying  up  honey 
and  retailing,  mostly 
thru  the  mails  in  a 
small  way,  I  should 
be  very  much  oblig- 
ed if  you  would  give 
some  information  in 
Gleanings  as  to  the  definition  of  the  teirm  "  hoard- 
ing "  as  to  law.  Even  if  one  puts  a  fair  and  con- 
servative price  on  his  goods,  he  can  not  expect  to 
sell  at  once,  but  will  have  to  keep  part  on  hand, 
maybe  for  a  few  months.  Formerly  wa  sold  thru 
the  mails,  and  were  sold  out  about  March.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  man  who  distributes  honey  thru  the 
mails  is  more  of  a  benefactor  to  the  people  than  any- 
thing else,  because  there  are  many  places  where 
honey  is  not  produced,  and  consequently  is  high. 
But  even  in  carrying  on  a  very  small  business  I 
wish  to  be  found  inside  the  limits  of  the  law. 

Wisconsin.  G.  A.  Lunde. 

Answer. — We  ourselves  are  not  familiar 
with  the  term  "hoarding,"  as  to  law.  In 
any  case,  whatever  it  is,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent you  from  retailing  honey  by  mail — that 
is,  retailing  honey  by  parcel  post  in  tin  pack- 
ages. We  say  ' '  tin  ' '  because  it  would  never 
do  to  send  out  honey  by  mail  in  glass.  The 
packages  should  not  weigh  over  two  or  three 
pounds,  and  should  be  self-sealing  so  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  honey  leaking.  E.  D. 
Townsend  of  North  Star,  Mich.,  and  other 
beekeepers,  have  sent  honey  in  a  small  way 
by  mail.  It  is  usually  not  practicable  to  go 
beyond  the  first  zone.  It  is  hardly  wise  to 
rely  upon  the  tin  package  alone.  You  would 
have  to  put  it  up  in  perhaps  two  or  three 
to  a  box — something  that  would  be  strong 
and  would  prevent  the  package  from  being 
broken.  A  tin  package  alone  might  get 
jammed  or  punched  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  a  leak. 

Question. — Will  you  please  explain  how  to  intro- 
duce by  the  honey   method.  John   C.   Laing. 

Canada. 

Answer. — The  queen  may  be  caught  by  the 
wings  or  by  the  shoulders  and  quickly  im- 
mersed in  the  honey,  and  then  poured  with 
the  honey  down  between  the  frames.  The 
introduction  should  be  made  at  night  or  else 
the  entrance  made  small.  When  introducing 
in  this  way,  the  honey  should  not  be  so  cold 
as  to  chill  the  queen;  also  there  should  be 
plenty  of  honey  used,  at  least  half  a  cupful, 
and  the  thicker  the  honey  is,  the  better.  It 
would  probably  be  a  good  plan  to  tip  the 
hive  back  a  little  bit,  so  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  honey  running  out  at  the  en- 
trance and  thus  starting  robbing. 

Question. — Do  bees  see  in  the  dark,  or  how  do 
they  find  their  way  about  in  the  hive? 

New  York.  G.   H.   Parker. 

Answer. — Bees  probably  find  their  way 
about  their  hive  in  tlic  dark  by  means  of 
their  sense  of  touch,  which  is  located  in  their 
antennae,  and  also  by  the  sense  of  smell,  the 
location  of  which  is  not  definitely  known. 

Questions. —  (1)  In  the  May  issue  of  Gleanings, 
page  275,  is  a  paragraph  headed  "Increase — Pre- 
vented or  Made."  I  do  not  understand  the  last  half 
of   that  paragraph.      What   is   the   object   in   tearing 
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down  capped 
queen-cells  in  the 
upper  story  after 
the  excluder  has 
been  placed  b  e  - 
tween  ?  Why  not 
leiave  a  queen-cell 
to  hatch,  that 
queen  to  be  the 
queen  of  the  new 
colony?  (2)  Why 
leave  the  hive  for  eight  days  before  moving  to  the 
new  stand?  (3)  Do  bees  use  queen-cells  a  second 
time  or  do  they  make  new  cells  each  time  they  wish 
to  rear   a  new   queen?  Geo.   S.   Hall. 

Wisconsin. 

Answers. — (1)  If  a  capped  cell  were  left 
while  there  were  still  eggs  and  young  larvae 
present,  the  bees  would  straightway  begin 
more  queen-cells,  and  would  shortly  swarm 
out  with  a  young  virgin  providing  there  was 
an  upper  entrance,  or  that  the  queen  was 
able  to  pass  thru  the  escape.  If  the  virgin 
were  shut  up  in  the  upper  chamber,  and  not 
allowed  to  mate,  of  course  she  would  be 
worthless.  Still,  if  one  desires  to  raise  a 
queen  in  the  ui')per  story,  it  may  be  done  by 
tearing  down  all  capped  cells,  placing  a  sec- 
ond queen-excluder  under  the  upper  hive  of 
brood,  making  an  upper  entrance,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  week,  leaving  one  capped  cell, 
so  that,  when  the  queen  hatches  she  may  be 
mated  from  the  upper  hive.  (2)  The  work 
of  the  colony  should  be  interrupted  as  little 
as  possible.  If  the  upper  story  of  brood  is 
left  eight  days  before  removing,  the  original 
colony  will  be  much  stronger,  as  the  number 
of  bees  will  be  increased  each  day;  also  there 
will  be  less  danger  of  chilling  the  brood;  for 
if  not  moved  for  eight  days,  by  that  time 
all  the  brood  will  be  sealed,  and  therefore 
more  easily  kept  warm.  (3)  Bees  do  not  use 
old  queen-cells  a  second  time,  but  build  anew 
every  time  they  wish  to  raise  a  new  queen. 
Generally,  after  the  queen  hatches,  the  old 
useless  queen-cells  are  soon  torn  down. 

Question. — Early  in  the  spring  my  colony  swarm- 
ed out  and  settled  in  a  tree.  I  replaced  the  old  hive 
with  a  new  one  and  hived  the  bees.  The  next  morn- 
ing they  again  swarmed,  and  this  time  left  for  parts 
unknown.  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  wrong  with 
their  hive.      What  was  the  trouble? 

Oklahoma.  Chas.    W.    Schlosser. 

Answer. — You  neglected  to  tell  how  the 
new  hive  was  fitted  up.  If,  inside  the  hive, 
there  had  been  some  old  comb  and  a  frame 
containing  eggs  and  young  larvae,  the  colony 
would  probably  have  stayed  all  right.  With- 
out doubt  they  had  a  queen  with  wings,  and 
after  entering  the  hive  and  finding  it  not 
satisfactory  to  them,  they  decided  to  swarm 
out  and  go  to  a  different  location.  A  little 
young  larvae  will  often  make  the  colony  con- 
tented with  its  new  hive. 

Question. — My  colony  has  a  young  queen,  and  the 
hive  is  heavy  with  honey.  I  have  put  on  a  super, 
but  the  bees  will  not  go  into  it.  Instead  they  are 
filling  their  brood-combs  with  honey.  The  queen 
doe.s  not  seem  to  be  laying  much,  and  there  is  very 
little  brood,  altho  the  bees  are  bringing  in  quantities 
of   iiollen.      Will   you   please  explain   my   trouble? 

Washington.  Warren  A.  Worden. 

Answer. — We  fear  that  your  brood-cham- 
ber is  honey-bound,  that  is,  that  there  is 
not  enough  room  left  for  the  qujeen  to  lay. 
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In  order  to  make  room  for  the  brood  below, 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  put  part  of  the 
brood,  and  probably  most  of  it,  above,  leav- 
ing at  least  a  few  empty  combs  below  with 
the  queen,  and  using  the  queen-excluder  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  The  heat  will  then  be 
just  where  it  is  needed,  in  the  upper  story 
where  most  of  the  brood  is,  and  the  queen 
will  have  an  abundance  of  room  for  laying. 
Since  she  is  a  young  queen  we  believe  the 
colony  will  then  build  up  very  rapidly. 

Question. — What  becomes  of  the  old  colony  out  of 
which  the  new  swarm  comes  ?  Do  they  hatch  a  new 
queen,  or  do  you  have  to  furnish  them  with  one? 
or  do  they  set  up  a  democracy  and  go  right  on  with 
business?  Thos.  A.   Banta. 

New  York. 

Answer. — When  the  bees  swarm,  they 
leave  queen-cells  in  various  stages  of  con- 
struction in  the  old  hive.  The  queen  goes 
with  the  new  swarm  so  that  for  a  few  days 
the  old  colony  is  queenless.  They  do  not 
seem  to  so  regard  it  however,  for  with  cap- 
ped cells  in  the  hive,  they  appear  to  be 
perfectly  contented,  seeming  to  understand 
that  in  a  few  days  a  new  queen  will  be  pres- 
ent. If  one  desires  to  improve  the  strain,  all 
these  cells  may  be  torn  out  and  another 
queen  introduced  or  a  capped  cell  (in  a  pro- 
tector) given  them.  Otherwise  all  but  one 
queen-cell  should  be  destroyed  in  order  to 
prevent  after  swarms.  In  regard  to  the 
form  of  government,  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  call  it  a  democracy  after  the  queen 
hatches  as  well  as  before.  For  the  queen 
is  a  queen  merely  in  name.  She  has  no  ac- 
tual part  in  governing  the  colony.  Of  course 
the  bees  vary  their  actions  according  to  her 
presence  or  absence,  but  other  factors  be- 
sides the  presence  or  condition  of  the  queen 
call  forth  just  as  decided  responses  from  the 
bees.  Each  bee  seems  to  govern  itself  for 
the  good  of  the  colony. 

Question. — I  am  going  to  install  a  sorghum  mill 
on  my  fann  where  I  now  have  15  colonies  of  bees 
which  I  intend  to  increase  by  about  one-third  by 
August.  The  thought  has  come  to  me  that  the  juice-s 
of  the  sweet  sorghum  might  affect  my  bees,  as  the 
plant  will  be  removed  only  about  100  yards  from  the 
original    colony    complete   them?        M.    E.    Ballard. 

Texas. 

Answer. — Regarding  the  sorghum  mill,  it 
will  probably  be  necessary  for  you  to  screen 
the  building,  using  wire  cloth  or  mosquito 
netting  for  the  doors  and  windows  of  the 
structure.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  mill  should  be  running  during  a 
scarcity  of  honey,  or  of  natural  nectar  from 
the  fields,  the  bees  would  rob  the  juices  of 
the  sweet  sorghum  as  fast  as  they  run  out 
of  the  mill,  and,  moreover,  it  would  cause 
considerable  robbing. 

Question. — The  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture, 
page  586,  says,  after  getting  queen-cells  started  in 
queenless  and  broodless  colonies  the  cells  should  be 
given  to  cell-completing  colonies.  Why  not  let  the 
original   colony   complete  them?        M.   E.    Ballard. 

New  York. 

Answer. — The  best  queens  are  raised  in  the 
largest  queen-cells,  those  fed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  royal  jelly.  Such  cells  may  be 
started  by  queenless  and  broodless  colonies, 
for   at   the   start   there  are  plenty   of  nurse 


bees  with  a  quantity  of  prepared  food  but 
no  young  larvae  to  feed — the  very  condition 
most  favorable  for  cell-building.  However, 
this  is  not  the  best  colony  for  completing  the 
cells  for  since  all  the  brood  has  been  re- 
moved, the  number  of  nurse  bees  and  the 
amount  of  royal  jelly  constantly  decrease. 
If  it  is  desired  to  use  this  same  colony  for 
completing  the  cells,  the  above  objection 
may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  insert- 
ing frames  of  hatching  brood  from  other 
colonies. 

ANSWERS   BY   C.    C.    MILLER. 

Question. — How  do  you  think  it  would  work  if  I 
divided  a  colony  when  they  had  queen-cells  started, 
putting  the  queen  and  most  of  the  brood,  say  five 
or  six  frames,  in  a  new  hive  on  the  old  stand  and 
moving  the  old  hive  off  a  ways,  so  the  old  bees 
would  return?  Would  this  be  as  good  a  plan  as  any 
to  get  more  honey  from  the  old  hive  that  season,  and 
would  it  be  best  to  give  the  "  old  bees  "  in  the  new 
hive  full  sheets  in  the  empty  space  made  ?  I  am 
assuming  that  they  have  been  discouraged  from 
swarming,   of  course. 

Answer. — If  I  understand  correctly,  that 
last  sentence  means  that  you  assume  that  the 
division  you  have  made  will  discourage  the 
bees  from  swarming.  That's  just  the  trou- 
ble; I'm  afraid  it  won't,  and  if  it  doesn't, 
then  the  whole  thing  is  knocked  endways. 
Of  course  the  changing  of  hives  cuts  no 
figure  and  you  would  have  the  same  result  if 
you  should  leave  the  old  hive  on  the  stand 
with  the  queen  and  five  or  six  frames  of 
brood,  merely  taking  away  four  or  five 
frames  of  brood  and  putting  them  in  a  new 
hive  on  a  new  stand.  That  much  depletion 
would  have  no  effect;  the  bees  would  swarm 
exactly  the  same,  unless  you  should  destroy 
all  the  queen-cells  in  the  hive  that  has  the 
queen.  In  a  few  cases  that  would  prevent 
swarming,  but  in  most  cases  would  only  de- 
lay it  till  a  new  set  of  queen-cells  should  be 
started.  To  make  it  effective  you  should 
take  all  the  brood  but  one  from  the  old 
stand,  and  that  will  probably  bring  you  as 
much  honey  as  any  way  you  can  do,  especial- 
ly if  you  shake  off  part  jf  the  bees  when 
you  take  away  the  combs,  leaving  with  the 
brood  on  the  new  stand  only  enough  bees  to 
keep  the  brood  from  chilling.  And  in  fol- 
lowing this  course  you  have  done  nothing 
more  or  less  than  what  is  called  making  a 
shaken  swarm.  Vacancies  in  a  hive  should 
have  frames  with  full  sheets  of  foundation, 
unless  you  want  an  unprofitable  amount  of 
drone-comb. 

Question. — In  Stray  Straws  you  say  the  Dadants 
use  shallow  frames  without  excluders.  Can  you 
tell  how  this  is  or  probably  could  be  done  ?  To 
know  this  would  be  worth  something  to  me  next 
season.  I  had  two  queens  parade  thru  the  second 
floor   (sections)   into  the  attic   (shallow  frames). 

Delaware.  C.   A.   Colell. 

The  Dadants  use  large  frames  spaced  l^/^ 
inches  apart.  The  large  amount  of  room  no 
doubt  helps  to  keep  the  queen  down.  But 
even  with  eight-frame  hives  and  1%-inch 
spacing,  my  queens  do  not  go  up  into  sec- 
tions enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  use 
excluders.  I  wonder  if  you  fill  your  sections 
with  foundation.  If  they  are  less  than  full, 
and  drone  comb  "is  limited  in  the  brood- 
chamber,  the  queen  is  likely  to  go  up. 
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THE  Chicago 
Northwest- 
ern Beekeep- 
ers '  Association 
will  send  out 
price  recommen- 
dations again 
this  season  the 
same  as  last 
year.       These 

price  letters  are  free  to  all  members  of  the 
Associaition  and  to  any  beekeeper  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin,  who  has  10  or  more  colonies  of 
bees.  The  Secretary  would  like  to  have  the 
name  and  address  of  every  beekeeper  in  the 
above  States  to  put  on  the  mailing  list. 
The  Association  is  depending  on  member- 
ship fees  to  cover  the  expense  of  getting 
out  these  letters  and  would  like  to  enroll  as 
members  at  least  500  of  the  leading  bee- 
keepers in  the  above  and  surrounding 
States.  The  beekeepers  that  received  these 
price  recommendations  last  year  profited 
many  thousands  of  dollars  by  following  the 
advice  given.  The  first  letter  will  be  sent 
out  about  July  20.  Other  letters  will  fol- 
low every  eight  weeks  or  so.  The  idea  is 
not  to  boost  prices  but  to  try  and  establish 
a  more  uniform  price  for  honey.  The  dues 
to  the  above  Association  are  $1.50  per  year, 
which  also  includes  membership  to  the  Il- 
linois State  Association  and  a  cloth-bound 
copy  of  their  annual  report,  which  report 
also  contains  the  proceedings  of  the  Chicago 
Northwestern    annual    meetings. 

(Signed)  John  C.  Bull,  Sec.-Treas.,  1013 
Calumet  Ave.,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 

*  *  * 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  a  field  meet  at  Dr.  E.  E. 
Sterner 's  apiary  at  Wrightsville,  Pa.,  on 
July  6,  beginning  at  1  o  'clock.  Prominent 
beekeepers  will  deliver  addresses  that  will 
be  well  worth  hearing. 

*  *   * 

The  annual  field  meeting  of  the  Idaho- 
Oregon  Honey  Producers '  Association  will 
be  held  on  the  premises  of  Gottfried  Lohrli, 
Parma,  Ida.,  Wednesday,  July  10.  All  honey 
producers  of  south-western  Idaho  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  attend. 

*  *   * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  beekeej^ers  of 
Lenawee  County,  Mich.,  called  together  by 
County  Agent  C.  L.  Coffeen,  held  at  the  api- 
ary of  Kenneth  E.  Fisher  in  Adrian  on 
May  28,  the  Lenawee  County  Beekeepers ' 
Association  was  organized  with  22  mem- 
bers. The  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  Kenneth  E.  Fisher  of  Adrian; 
vice  president,  A.  S.  Tedman  of  Weston; 
secretary-treasurer,   L.   C.   Eetan   of   Jasper. 

*  *   * 

The  Northwest  Missouri  Beekeei^ers'  As- 
sociation was  exceedingly  fortunate  during 
the  month  of  May  in  having  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
li])s  of  Washington  and  Dr.  L.  Haseman, 
Entomologist,    University    of    Missouri,    pay 


the  Association 
a  visit  at  St. 
Joseph  on  May 
6.  A'  very  prof- 
itable and  inter- 
esting field  meet 
was  held  in  the 
afternoon  at  the 
apiary  of  J.  W. 
Eomberger,  who 
is  known  among  the  beekeepers  as  one  espe- 
cially good  in.  queen-rearing.  The  Associa- 
tion intends  holding  a  picnic  on  July  4  at 
Hyde  Park  in  St.  Joseph. 

*  *  * 

Wm.  Lossing,  one  of  the  best  known  bee- 
keepers in  the  Southwest,  died  at  his  home 
at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  on  May  7. 

*  *   * 

The  New  York  State  Association  of  Bee- 
keepers '  Societies  will  have  a  meeting  and 
basket  picnic  on  Aug.  2,  at  Hayt  's  Corners, 
the  summer  home  and  apiary  of  C.  B.  How- 
ard, president  of  the  Association.  A  large 
attendance  is  hoped  for,  as  there  will  be  an 
excellent  program. 

*  *   * 

E.  C.  Aikin,  formerly  of  Loveland,  Colo., 
later  of  Texas,  died  on  March  21  at  Houston. 
Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Aikin  was  a  volumi- 
nous writer  for  the  bee  journals  and  his  in- 
ventive genious  was  much  directed  to  de- 
vices for  beekeeping.  Among  other  things 
he  built  a  mammoth  wax-melting  solar  ex- 
tractor. Under  this  solar  were  a  metal  pan 
and  a  brick  arch,  so  that  he'  used  both  sun 
heat  and  artificial  heat,  claiming  that  there 
was  an  advantage  in  combining  the  two 
sources  of  heat  in  melting  up  beeswax. 

*  *  * 

GOOD  NEWS — BEES  MAY  NOW  BE  SENT 
THRU  THE  MAILS. 

As  Gleanings  goes  to  press,  news  comes 
that  Postmaster  General  Burleson  has  ruled 
that  bees  in  quantities  may  be  sent  thru  the 
United  States  mails.  This  very  important 
postal  decision,  for  which  leading  beekeep- 
ers thruout  the  country  have  long  worked, 
was  officially  announced  in  the  Postal  Bul- 
letin of  date  of  June  18  as  follows: 

Office  of   the   Postmaster    General, 
Order  No.   1577.  Washington,  June   18,    1918. 

Amend  paragraph  1,  Section  476,  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations  of  1913,  by  adding  thereto  the 
following    as    sub-iiaragraph    a : 

a  Honey  bees  in  quantities  may  be  sent  in  the 
mails,  without  insurance  or  C.  O.  D.  privileges,  un- 
der the  same  conditions  as  are  prescribed  for 
queen  bees  and  their  attendant  bees  wheiu  delivery 
can  be  made  to  the  addressees  within  a  period  of 
five  days.  If  the  cages  are  wooden  the  material  of 
which  they  are  constructed  shall  not  be  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  the  saw  cuts 
therein  or  space  between  slats  shall  not  be  over 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide ;  if  wire  screen  is  used 
for  the  sides  of  the  cages  there  shall  be  two  thick- 
nesses of  screen  separated  by  slats  at  least  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  container  shall 
be  provided  with  a  suitable  handle  and  no  water  or 
liquid  food  shall  be  placed  therein.  Such  parcels 
shall  be  transported   outside   of  mail  bags. 

A.    S.    BURLESON,    Postmaster   General. 
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J_  of  f  1,600 
lbs.  box 
honey,  which  I 
have  sold  for  25 
cents  per  pound. 
Extracted  sold 
for  14  cents.  I 
have  also  work- 
ed another  small 

apiary  for  half  of  the  honey  (box  honey) 
from  which  I  have  taken  1,900  lbs.  I  have 
also  worked  a  150-acre  farm  with  the  help 
of  one  man,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
nearly  worked  out." — G.  M.  Doolittle,  Boro- 
dino, N.  Y.,  April  1873.  [His  first  contribu- 
tion to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. — Editor.] 

"Honey  may  rise  too  high,  but  not  till 
it  costs  more  than  butter." — L.  Deimer, 
Butte  County,  Calif. 

"Honey  prospects  are  good  in  this  part  of 
the  State  at  present." — H.  H.  Sarver,  Jr., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  June   8. 

"My  idea  in  regard  to  packing  is  to  pack 
the  cluster  instead  of  the  hive. ' ' — W.  W. 
McNeal,  Clermont  County,  O. 

"Bees  did  well  last  year.  I  only  had  10 
hives  last  spring  and  they  paid  me  $100  be- 
sides the  increase,  which  was  35  swarms. ' ' 
— John  W.  Eeed,  Marion  County,  Ark. 

"Conditions  in  Kansas  for  a  honey  crop 
this  year  are  extra  fine.  Have  had  lots  of 
rain  and  vegetation  is  very  rank. ' ' — R.  U? 
Ashcraft,  Sedgewick  County,  Kans.,  June  3. 

"Clover  just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  bees 
are  strong  in  two-story  hives,  with  one  and 
two  supers  of  drawn  combs.  Looks  like  a 
big  crop." — W.  L.  Lovejoy,  Oakland  Coun- 
ty, Mich. 

' '  Please  send  copy  of  June  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture  to  F.  N.  Swilley,  Trenton,  Fla., 
and  mark  honey  markets  on  page  324.  He  is 
selling  '  mixed '  honey  here  for  8  cents. ' ' 
— Geo.  E.  Pickett,  Alachua  County,  Fla. 

' '  I  have  been  trying  to  get  everybody  to 
run  for  extracted  honey.  I  have  offered 
them  the  use  of  my  extractor,  and  have  got 
some  of  them  started.  A  good  honey  crop 
here."— Fred  F.   Noble,   Seattle,  Wash. 

'No  matter  how  busy  I  may  be  on  the 
sea,  I  am  always  thinking  of  the  bees,  and 
am  anxious  for  us  to  get  the  Kaiser  so  that 
I  can  get  back  to  the  bees.  I  don 't  think 
it  will  take  us  long.  "^ — Albert  S.  Blanks, 
"With    the    Colors." 

"About  70  per  cent  winter  loss  in  this 
locality;  but  prospects  this  season  are  the 
best  for  a  large  honey  crop  since  1913.  The 
trouble  now  is  not  half  enough  bees  to 
gather  the  surplus  honey.  Very  large  clover 
yield;  also  linden  bloom." — Jas.  I.  Lutes, 
Marshall  County,  W.  Va.,  June  13. 

"I  am  the  only  one  near  here  who  has 
pure  Italian  bees,  and  find  very  few  in 
other  tlian  box  hives  or  gums  as  they   call 
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them.  I  h  a  V  o 
been  on  t  li  i  s 
coast  12  year  5 
and  have  kejt 
bees  more  o  r 
less  during  this 
time,  but  have 
never  seen  or 
heard  of  any 
kind  of  foul 
brood  or  disease  at  any  time.  It  is  a  regret 
to  me  that  so  little  is  known  of  advanced 
bee  culture  here." — Mrs.  Annie  E.  Gould, 
Harrison   County,   Miss. 

"My  bees  are  in  fine  shape  and  wintered 
well.  Clover  looks  fine  and  prospects  are 
good  for  a  honey  crop." — Jas.  W.  Bain, 
Marion  County,  O. 

"Winter  and  spring  loss  has  been  a  total 
of  19  per  cent  here.  Just  a  little  more  than 
the  average  winter  dead.  Nearly  all  my 
colonies  have  brood  in  two  stories.  Pros- 
pects for  a  good  honey  flow." — Roscoe  F. 
Wixson,  Yates  County,  N.  Y.,  June  5. 

"I  have  kept  bees  for  three  years,  but 
never  packed  them  until  last  fall  when  I 
packed  19  out  of  22.  I  lost  two  of  the  three 
I  did  not  pack;  while  those  I  packed  are 
stronger  than  they  have  ever  been  early  in 
the  spring.  Needless  to  say  I  will  always 
pack  my  bees  hereafter." — B.  W.  Dolson, 
Marion  County,  Ills. 

"There  is  more  net  profit  in  beekeeping, 
in  proportion  to  the  investment,  than  in  any 
other  rural  business,  and  on  the  average  30 
colonies  of  bees  can  be  kept  where  one  now 
exists.  The  high  price  of  honey  is  sure  to 
continue  until  the  sugar  conditions  become 
normal. ' ' — Geo.  H.  Rea,  in  a  statement  to 
the   farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 

"European  foul  brood  is  very  bad  here, 
and  some  American  is  found  also.  One  of 
the  Indiana  State  bee  inspectors  inspected 
about  a  dozen  apiaries  hereabouts  and  found 
most  of  them  affected  more  or  less.  He 
ordered  all  box  hives  destroyed,  which  have 
been  the  chief  trouble  in  this  vicinity. '  '■ — ■ 
M.  E.  Bond,  Pulaski  County,  Ind. 

"We  are  having  excellent  bee  weather 
here  and  the  stocks  are  weeks  ahead  of  what 
they  were  this  time  last  year.  Bees  have 
risen  enormously  in  price.  Stocks  (colonies) 
are  selling  for  five  and  six  pounds  in  wooden 
hives,  and  I  know  of  an  old  skep  with  a 
small  quantity  of  bees  sold  for  55/ 
($13.75)." — John  Anderson,  Lecturer  in 
Beekeeping,  North  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  May  15. 

"A  month  ago  I  got  three  hives  of  bees 
of  a  neighbor  six  miles  away,  and  now  have 
lost  them  all  by  those  big  red  ants.  I  have 
killed  them  and  destroyed  their  nests.  The 
last  ants  seem  to  have  come  from  a  long  dis- 
tance. They  seem  to  get  into  the  hive  one 
at  a  time  until  they  get  a  bunch  together  in 
a  corner,  and  then  start  a  fight  and  kill  the 
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bees  in  one  night.  "^ — H.  M.  Dauforth,  Bre- 
vard  County,   Fla. 

' '  There  is  an  abundance  of  white  clover 
in  bloom  now  and  bees  are  crowding  the 
supers.  This  country  is  free  from  foul 
brood  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  never  seen 
a  case  yet. '  '• — Eugene  Busier,  Washington 
County,  Ark.,  June  5. 

' '  The  bee  business  is  on  the  bum  in  this 
neck  of  the  woods.  If  we  have  many  more 
years  like  the  last  two,  we  can  ship  you 
fellows  a  good  many  carloads  of  emjity 
hives  to  lower  the  prices  of  the  new  ones. 
With  only  about  10  inches  of  rain  in  nearly 
two  years  and  the  coldest  winter  in  20  years, 
things  are  beginning  to  look  a  little  blue 
here.  Hope  you  fellows  up  there  are  having 
good  luck." — -W.  C.  Edwards,  Uvalde  Coun- 
ty, Texas. 

"When  I  came  here  from  Williamsburg, 
Pa.,  the  first  of  last  May,  I  found  beekeepers 
here  selling  extracted  honey  from  door  to 
door  at  10  cents  a  pound.  I  told  them  that 
I  would  not  sell  a  pound  for  less  than  20 
cents,  at  which  price  I  marketed  at  my 
yard  about  500  pounds,  and  then  raised  the 
price  to  25  cents  in  pint,  quart  and  half -gal- 
lon fruit  jars,  which  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory to  the  people. ' ' — W.  D.  Keyes,  Hunting- 
ton County,  Ind. 

"Sugar  is  not  plentiful  these  days,  nor  is 
it  expected  to  be.  Yet  people  are  urged  to 
preserve  their  fruits,  using  some  of  the 
several  substitutes  for  sugar  or  part  sugar. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is  honey. 
Jellies,  marmalade,  pickles,  (honey  vinegar) 
and  all  manner  of  preserves  may  be  made  in 
part  or  entirely  with  honey.  The  use  of 
sugar  will  probably  be  restricted  in  the 
making  of  fruit  pickles;  honey  may  be  sub- 
stituted in  these." — Burton  N.  Gates,  Am- 
hert,  Mass. 

"I  saw  queens  introduced  by  the  honey 
method  40  years  a'go.  I  introduced  virgins 
this  way  for  a  few  days  and  had  good  suc- 
cess, but  E.  E.  Eoot  rather  objected  to  it 
as  he  thought  it  would  injure  the  young 
queens.  I  dipped  the  queens  in  thick  honey 
and  dropped  them  among  the  bees,  but  did 
not  pour  honey  over  the  frames.  This  would 
probably  make  the  introducing  more  certain, 
but  beginners  would  be  very  likely  to  get 
robbing  started,  especially  if  some  of  the 
honey  should  run  out  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hive."— M.  T.  Britchard,  Medina. 

' '  The  reason  we  wanted  to  sell  our  honey 
before  packing  was  that  we  have  always 
had  to  sell  on  the  Texas  market,  and  the 
Texas  market  demands  bulk  or  chunk  comb 
honey  with  which  we  are  thoroly  disgusted, 
because  when  it  is  once  packed  it  must  move 
at  once  or  it  will  granulate.  Our  Texas 
writers  have  boosted  chunk-honey  produc- 
tion and  created  a  local  demand  for  same. 
Yet  it  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  also  to  the  consumer.  For  our 
part  we  long  ago  saw  the  mistake  and  this 


year  we  are  trying  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 
We  are  looking  for  a  big  crop  of  Guajilla 
next  year.  It  has  not  bloomed  for  two  years; 
in  fact  we  have  not  had  a  good  general 
Guajilla  bloom  since  1914,  owing  to  exces- 
sive drought.  It  is  making  a  fine  growth 
now,  and  with  good  rains  this  fall,  we  feel 
sure  of  it  next  spring. ' ' — O.  E.  Milam,  Frio 
County,  Tex. 

' '  The  literature  on  beekeeping  has  not 
been  of  a  type  which  would  induce  people 
to  take  up  the  work  as  a  commercial  indus- 
try. The  trouble  is  not  that  there  are  too 
few  beekeepers,  for  the  United  States 
boasts  about  800,000,  but  is  rather  that  rela- 
tively few  have  looked  on  beekeeping  as  a 
possible  means  of  livelihood.  A  better  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject  might  serve  to  over- 
come this  attitude.  No  effort  need  be  made 
to  induce  more  people  to  keep  bees;  rather 
an  effort  might  be  made  to  induce  half  or 
more  of  the  present  bee  owners  to  sell  their 
bees  to  good  beekeepers  in  order  that  the 
bees  might  be  enabled  to  produce  the  crop 
with  the  proper  care. ' ' — Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  for  May,   1918. 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  beekeeping  is 
the  least  understood  of  any  industry  of 
food  production,  and  often  things  occur  to 
make  one  think  that  such  is  the  case.  Many 
city  people  will  inquire  as  early  as  April 
whether  any  new  honey  is  for  sale  yet,  and 
often  even  some  country  folks  ask  just  as 
absurd  questions  in  connection  with  the 
keeping  of  bees.  As  is  well  known,  about 
all  the  old  crop  of  honey  has  been  cleared 
out  long  ago,  and,  of  course,  dealers  are 
anxious  to  get  some  of  the  new  crop  as  soon 
as  possible.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  promi- 
nent firm  wrote  me  asking  for  honey,  and  I 
suspect  that  they  thought  this  season  's  crop 
was  on  the  market  already.  This  firm  would 
not  think  of  writing  for  maple  syrup  in  the 
month  of  December,  but  they  seem  to  think 
April  to  be  a  month  of  honey  production. ' ' 
— J.  L.  Byer,  Markham,  Ont. 

"Our  enemies,  trampling  under  foot  all 
international  agreements  and  every  senti- 
ment of  humanity,  have  used  in  this  war  the 
most  barbarous  inventions.  Jvist  now  they 
bombard  Paris  with  a  monstrous  cannon. 
What  a  disgrace  for  a  people  calling  them- 
selves Christians!  and  what  a  violation  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel!  Then  they  can, 
on  top  of  that,  boast  of  their  '  Kultur. '  There 
are  no  abominable  crimes  which  they  have 
not  committed.  They  have  even  surpassed 
the  Turks.  We  firmly  believe  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  we  shall  break  their  gigantic 
offensive.  You  may  well  believe  that 
France  appreciates  thoroly  the  valor  and 
noble  part  your  Nation  is  playing  in  this 
world-wide  struggle  for  justice  and  liberty. 
France  and  the  United  States  are  united  in 
the  same  ideal  and  in  the  same  bond  of 
love." — P.  Prieur,  Poitiers,  France,  Editor 
of  the  Eevue  Eclectique  d 'Apiculture,  in  a 
letter  to  Gleanings,  March  27,  1918. 
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SINCE  such  a 
great  n  u  m  - 
ber  of  bee- 
keei)ers  will  be 
beginners  this 
year  in  extract- 
ing, wc  shall  en- 
(leavor  this 
month  to  give  a 
detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  entire  subject,  and  show  how 
the  work  may  be  done  in  a  practical  way 
and  at  small  cost. 

When  To  Extract. 
Honey  should  never  be  extracted  until  it 
is  thick  and  well  ripened.  As  soon  as  ithe 
bees  consider  it  just  right  they  begin  cap- 
ping it  over.  During  hot  weather,  there- 
fore,   combs    at    least    three-fourths    capped 
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Combs  one-fourth,  one-half  and  three-fourths  capped 
— the  uppermost  one   is   fit  for   extracting. 

would  probably  be  sealed  in  a  few  hours  if 
left  on  the  hive,  and  may,  therefore,  be  safe- 
ly extracted.  But  if  honey  is  extracted  before 
the  bees  have  ripened  it,  it  will  be  thin  and 
of  unpleasant  flavor,  and,  after  being  kept 
for  a  time,  fermentation  will  doubtless  re- 
sult. 

Some  beekeepers  have  so  few  supers  that 
extracting  during  the  honey  flow  seems 
necessary  in  order  to  give  the  bees  enough 
room  for  storing  the  remainder  of  the  crop. 
If  one  is  willing,  however,  to  go  to  the  extra 
expense  of  keeping  supplied  with  sufficient 
supers   so   that  no   extracting  need  be   done 


until  after  the 
honey  flow,  he 
will  find  that 
this  results  i  n 
less  labor  and  a 
in  u  c  h  thicker 
and  finer-flavor- 
ed honey.  The 
employment  o  f 
this  plan  may 
result  in  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  the  first 
year  because  of  the  necessity  of  the  bees 
drawing  out  so  much  foundation;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  same 
combs  may  be  used  year  after  year,  probab- 
ly for  the  remainder  of  one's  lifetime. 
Therefore  it  would  be  poor  economy  to  at- 
tempt a  small  saving  the  first  year  that 
would  result  in  a  loss  during  each  succeed- 
ing year;  and  unless  one  lives  in  a  locality 
where  one  source  begins  before  another 
ceases,  and  there  is  consequent  danger  of 
mixing  the  two  flows,  we  really  see  no  ex- 
cuse for  extracting  before  the  end  of  the 
honey  flow. 

Necessary  Extracting  Equipment. 
For  the  beekeeper  with  less  than  25  colo- 
nies, a  simple,  practical  outfi^t  may  be  pro- 
vided at  very  small  cost.  A  small  Novice 
non-reversible  extractor  should  be  securely 
attached  to  a  solid  box  firmly  bolted  to  the 
floor,  the  box  being  of  the  right  height  for 
drawing  off  the  honey.  The  best  location 
for  the  extractor  would  be  near  the  wall, 
where  there  would  be  less  vibration  when  in 
operation,  for  continued  vibration  is  apt  to 
pull  the  can  or  box  loose,  especially  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  place  combs  of  equal  weight 
in  the  two  sides  of  the  extractor. 

Near  this  extractor  should  be  the  un- 
capping-can.  This  may  be  made  of  a  barrel 
with  both  ends  knocked  out  and  a  coarse 
screen  nailed  over  the  bottom.  Across  the 
top,  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from 
one  side,  a  two-inch  strip  of  lumber  should 
be  nailed,  at  the  middle  of  which  a  sharp- 
pointed  nail  projects  upward  about  an  inch 
to  hold  the  frame  while  uncapping.  The 
barrel  itself  may  be  supported  in  a  tub  into 
which  the  honey  from  the  caj^pings  falls. 

Not  far  from  the  extractor  should  also  be 
a  straining  can  in  which  is  suspended  a 
large  cheese-cloth  bag  attached  to  a  barrel- 
hoop  supported  by  the  top  of  the  can.  Too 
much  honey  should  not  be  drawn  from  this 
can.  There  should  always  be  enough  honey 
left  to  cover  the  strainer,  for,  if  tlie  honey 
gets  low,  the  cappings  and  impurities  that 
would  otherwise  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  will  collect  on  the  strainer  and  soon 
clog  it. 

If  one  cares  to  take  the  extra  trouble,  a 
cheap  yet  handier  capping-receptacle  could 
be  made  from  a  plain  box.  This  box 
may  be  of  any  desired  length  and  about 
19  inches  wide  so  that  the  uncapped  combs 
can  be  suspended  cornerwise  in  one  end 
of  the  box  until  they  are  extracted.  Near 
one  end  is  a  cross  piece  with  an  upward 
projecting  nail  point  for  holding  the  frame 
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Instead  of  the  straining  tank,  a  barrel  may  be  used  as  described  on  the  preceding  page. 


while  uncapping.  Tlie  bottom  of  the  box 
is  covered  with  heavy  screen,  and  supported 
from    the    shallow    galvanized-iron    tray    by 


Putting   in    the   bee-escape   board. 


half-inch  cleats  nailed  on  lengthwise  of  the 
box.  The  box  and  tray  are  placed  on  a  box 
at  the  requisite  height  for  easy  uncapping, 
the  outlet  end  of  the  tray  being  somewhat 
lower  than  the  opposite  end,  and  just  above 
the  receptacle  into  which  the  honey  from 
the  cappings  is  to  drain. 

Removing  the  Honey  From  the  Hives. 

By  far  the  best  way  of  removing  the  bees 
from  the  supers  is  to  place  under  the  super, 
during  the  middle  of  the  day,  a  bee-escape 
board,  placing  it  with  the  rim  up.  In  the 
hole  of  the  escape  board  the  bee-escape 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  bees  may  pass 
down  into  the  brood-chamber,  but  cannot 
return.  By  the  next  morning  the  super  will 
be  freed  of  bees  and  may  be  removed  with- 
out the  danger  of  a  single  sting.  If  no 
crack  or  crevice  large  enough  for  the  admis- 
sion of  a  bee  is  left  at  the  corners  of  the 
super  or  between  the  super  and  the  cover 
or  bee-escape  board,  there  will  be  absolutely 
no  chance  for  robbing  to  get  started.  In 
rare  instances  an  escape  may  become  clog- 
ged with  the  body  of  a  dead  bee  or  the 
queen  may  have  been  accidentally  left 
above.  In  either  of  these  cases  bees  will 
still  remain  in  the  super.  To  remove  these, 
give  a  puff  or  two  of  smoke  at  the  entrance 
and  then  gently  loosen  the  cover  and  blow 
a  number  of  good  blasts  of  smoke  down  thru 
the  super,  driving  most  of  the  bees  below. 
Next  remove  the  combs  one  at  a  time,  hold- 
ing each  by  the  top  bar  and  giving  a  sudden 
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vigorous  shake  at  the  front  of  the  liive.  But 
few  bees  will  remain.  These  may  be  brush- 
ed off  with  a  bee  brush  or  feather  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  and  placed  in  an  empty 
hive  and  covered.  Some  beekeepers  use 
no  bee-escapes  but  remove  all  the  surplus  by 
smoking,  shaking,  and  brushing.  Still  we 
do  not  recommend  this  method  except  in 
ease  of  emergency,  because  of  danger  of 
starting  robbing.  For  after  the  honey  flow 
is  over,  the  bees  are  eagerly  searching  for 
more  sweets  and  even  the  smallest  amount 
of  honey  left  exposed  may  soon  get  the 
apiary  into  a  regular  turmoil.  Therefore 
all  honey  handled  outdoors  should  be  kept 
covered  as  much  as  possible  and  the  win- 
dows to  the  honey-house  should  be  screened. 
If  extracted  while  still  warm,  more  honey 
can  be  removed  from  the  combs.  For  this 
reason  some  beekeepers  prefer  screened  es- 
cape boards,  since  with  these  the  honey 
keeps  much  warmer. 

Actual  Process  of  Extracting. 

The  supers  of  combs  to  be  extracted 
should  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the 
uncapping-receptacle.  Then  one  at  a  time 
the  combs  are  removed  and  held  with  the 
top  bar  away  from  the  manipulator,  and  the 
end  bar  resting  on  the  nail-point  of  the  cross 
bar.  Holding  the  upper  end  of  the  frame 
with  the  left  hand  and  tilting  the  upper  end 


Shaking   bees    from    a    eomb. 

slightly  to  the  right  so  that  the  cappings 
may  fall  freely,  begin  at  the  loWer  end  of 
the  comb  and  with  an  ordinary  extracting 
knife  dipped  in  hot  water  cut  the  cappings 
from  the  entire  right  side  of  the  comb,  per- 
forming the  operation  with  a  kind  of  sawing 


motion.  If  the  comb  contains  any  depres- 
sions, the  heel  of  the  knife  should  be  used. 
Then  reverse  the  comb,  still  keeping  the 
top  bar  away  from  you,  and  slice  a  thin 
layer  also  from  the  other  side,  using  tlie 
cross  piece  to  scrape  off  any  cappings  that 
may  adhere  to  the  knife. 


Brushing    bees    off    a    eomb. 

The  uncapped  combs  may  next  be  placed 
one  in  each  basket  of  the  extractor,  the  top 
bar  being  placed  next  the  hinge.  It  is  quite 
worth  while  to  use  two  combs  of  about  the 
same  weight;  for  if  not  perfectly  balanced 
the  extractor  will  run  unsteadily,  and  may 
become  loosened  from  its  support.  In  case 
of  old,  dark  combs  whose  cell  walls  are 
strengthened  by  many  layers  of  cocoons, 
there  will  be  but  little  danger  of  the  combs 
breaking.  When  new  combs  are  extracted — 
those  in  which  brood  has  never  been  raised 
— greater  care  will  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  combs  from  breaking  out  of  the  frames. 
Such  combs  should  be  extracted  until  about 
half  of  the  honey  is  out  of  the  cells  of  the 
first  side,  the  combs  should  be  reversed  and 
the  opposite  side  entirely  extracted,  and 
then  the  remainder  of  the  honey  taken  from 
the  first  side. 

When  the  honey  gets  almost  to  the  reel  a 
part  of  it  may  be  drawn  off  at  the  faucet,  al- 
lowing it  to  run  into  a  pail,  which  may  then 
be  emptied  into  the  straining  tank,  from 
which  it  may  be  run  into  60-pound  cans  or 
other  receptacles  in  which  it  is  to  be  stored. 

As  fast  as  the  combs  are  extracted  they 
may  be  again  placed  in  the  supers  and  stack- 
ed up  in  the  honey-house.  Along  toward 
night  these  may  be  piled  five  or  six  on  each 
liive,  over  a  queen-excluder,  leaving  the  bees 
to  clean  out  the  honey  still  adhering. 
How   and   Where   to    Store   Honey. 

The  best  place  for  keeping  honey  is  in  a 
dry  room  of  even  temperature,  about  70  to 
100  degrees  Fahr. 

Honey  should  be  stored  in  tin  cans,  and 
never  in  large  tanks  and  left  to  candy,  as  it 
would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  remove  it 
for  bottling. 


O  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  didst  thou  doubt 
■ — Matt.   14:31. 

Before  they  call  I  ■will 

Come   unto  me,    all  ye 
laden. — Matt.    11:28. 
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OUR  friends, 
especialJy 
those  w  h  o 
are  interested  in 
the  electric 
windmill,  will 
doubtless  recall 
I  told  you  last 
fall  I  was  plan- 
ning to  have  the 
apparatus  i  n  - 
stalled  at  my 
Florida  home 
during  the  past 
winter.  Well, 
the  electric  corporation  at  Wyndmere,  N. 
D.,  were  behind  on  orders,  and  wrote  me 
they  could  not  give  me  an  outfit  last  win- 
ter unless  they  could  get  some  one  of  their 
customers  to  let  them  fill  my  order  ahead 
of  his  own;  but  after  they  had  offered  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  dollars  to  have  a 
nearby  customer  wait  until  spring  they 
wrote  me  they  gTeatly  regi'etted  being 
obliged  to  give  it  up.  Well,  at  that  time  I 
had  very  much  set  my  heart  on  having  the 
arrangement  right  away,  and  had  already 
at  considerable  expense  shipped  my  elec- 
tric auto  down  to  Bradentown  to  have  it 
in  readiness,  and  felt  as  if  I  really  could 
not  give  it  up.  And  tho  it  might  be  to  some 
extent  a  foolish  notion  I — to  quote  a  line 
from  that  well-known  hymn — "took  it  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer,"  and  I  prayed  over  it, 
saying,  of  course,  if  my  request  were  con- 
sistent with  the  Lord's  holy  will. 

Now,  you  may  think  it  a  little  strange, 
but  I  did  not  (after  so  many,  and  almost 
lifelong  years  of  experience,  in  answer  to 
prayer),  that  a  telegram  came  saying  they 
had  made  arrangements  after  all  so  they 
could  send  me  an  outfit.  But  with  the 
telegram  came  a  letter  from  our  folks  in 
Medina  suggesting  that  it  was  too  near 
spring,  perhaps,  and  that  I  had  better  give 
it  up.  Mrs.  Root  also  urged  that  I  should 
wait  until  another  winter;  and  after  think- 
ing it  over  I  wrote  them  a  letter  to  that 
effect.  But  after  the  letter  had  gone  I  did 
not  feel  satisfied,  and  I  knelt  down  by  my 
bedside  and  prayed  over  it.  Now  let  me  di- 
gress right  here. 

I  had  a  praying  mother,  as  I  have  per- 
haps many  times  told  you.  I  often  over- 
heard her  voice  in  prayer  for  one  after 
another  of  her  flock  of  seven  children.  As 
T  was  the  weakest  and  feeblest  one  of  the 
whole  seven,  pei'hai)s  she  prayed  for  me  a 
little  more  than  for  the  others;  and  as  the 
doctors  told  her  she  must  keep  me  out  of 
doors  and  get  me  interested  in  making 
garden,  keeping  chickens,  etc.,  she  and  I 
were   much    together;    and    when    troubles 
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A.  I.   ROOT 


answer. — ISA.   65  :24. 
that   labor   and   are   heavy 
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came  up  (and 
they  were  trou- 
bles, I  assure 
you)  when  our 
finances  were  so 
low  that  it  was 
sometimes  hard 
work  to  provide 
food  and  fuel 
for  the  flock  of 
seven,  she  some- 
tim.es  used  to 
say  something 
like  this: 
"Amos,    you 


need  not  worry  about  this  trouble  any 
more.  I  have  been  praying  over  it,  and  I 
have  had  the  assurance  tliat  it  will  come  out 
all  right."  And,  dear  reader,  it  rejoices 
my  heart  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  the 
matters  mother  prayed  over  did  come  out 
right  in  the  end. 

Well,  after  I  had  prayed  over  the  matter 
of  the  electric  outfit  I  too  had  a  feeling 
(and  a  happy  feeling  it  was)  that  it  would 
come  out  all  right,  and  there  would  be  noth- 
ing wrong  in  sending  a  telegram  to  over- 
take the  letter  I  had  just  written.  So  I 
wired  the  electric  company  to  go  ahead  and 
ship  my  outfit  as  speedily  as  possible. 
When  my  message  got  there  the  tempera- 
ture was  away  down  below  zero ;  but  not- 
withstanding that,  they  pulled  down  a  mill 
recently  put  uid  for  their  own  use  at  the 
factory  and  shij^ped  it  by  freight  to 
Bradentown,  Fla.  Now,  with  the  conges- 
tion on  the  railroads  I  knew  it  was  risky 
business;  but  the  whole  outfit  arrived  in 
about  three  weeks — sooner  than  I  had  any 
reason  to  expect  it.  The  whole  outfit  was 
sent  by  freight,  as  I  told  you;  but  the 
switchboard,  being  such  a  very  important 
part  of  the  apparatus,  was  sent  by  express 
in  order  to  be  dead  sure  it  would  be  on 
hand.  And,  by  the  way,  said  switchboard 
has  not  reached  Florida  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know.  The  iron  frame  that  holds  it  came 
thru  promptly ;  but  the  switchboard  itself 
has  never  been  found.  Now,  in  order  to 
enable  me  to  use  the  apparatus  in  a  crude 
way,  George  put  up  a  wooden  switchboard 
with  a  temporary  arrangement  to  start 
and  stop  the  current  according  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  wind.  After  waiting  for  about 
two  weeks,  when  George  was  badly  wanted 
at  tlie  factory  in  North  Dakota  we  were 
obliged  to  give  it  up,  and  he  returned  home. 
I  assured  him  again  and  again  that  1 
should  get  mixed  up  on  that  temporary 
switchboard  and  get  something  wrong.  My 
good  father  used  to  quote  to  us  the  old 
saying  that  it  is  hard  work  to  teach  an  old 
dog  new  tricks ;  and  as  I  approach  79  years 
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of  aiie  1  bejiin  to  realize  the  truth  of  tlie 
sayiny'  more  and  more,  almost  every  day. 
1  told  Georg'e  that  about  as  soon  as  he  got 
well  out  of  sight  something  would  .get 
wrong,  and  there  would  not  be  another 
man,  woman,  or  child  short  of  North  Da- 
kota who  would  be  able  to  unravel  the 
difficulty.  Sure  enough,  about  the  day 
after  he  left,  the  cutoff  that  was  to  turn  the 
curi-ent  on  the  batteries  when  the  wind  blew 
hard  enough  would  not  work.  I  puzzled 
over  the  matter  off  and  on  all  day,  and 
went  to  bed  feeling  blue  and  discouraged. 
Yes,  I  prayed  over  it;  but  I  bad  somehow 
lost  faith  in  myself,  and  I  am  afraid  I  lost 
faith  also  in  the  dear  Savior,  who  said, 
"  Come  unto  •  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  that  I  lay  awake  brooding- 
over  it  during  the  night;  but  finally  toward 
daylight  I  went  to  sleep.  When  I  awoke, 
Mrs.  Root  had  gone  out  to  prepare  break- 
fast.    Let  me  digress  a  little  once  more. 

In  that  splendid  book,  "  The  Christian's 
Secret  of  a  Happy  Life,"  the  author  tells 
of  a  poor  man  who  was  trudging  along 
with  a  big"  bag  of  grain  on  his  shoulder. 
A  neighbor  came  up  behind  him  and  told 
him  to  get  in  and  ride.  Of  course  he  did 
so,  but  he  insisted  on  carrying  the  grain 
on  his  shoulder  in  the  same  way,  and  gave 
as  a  reason  that  it  was  too  much  to  ask  of 
the  good  neighbor  to  carry  both  himself 
and  the  bag  of  grain  also.  He  would  re- 
lieve the  hoi'se  a  little  by  carrying  the  grain 
himself.  The  good  neighbor  could  not  put 
it  out  of  his  head  that  it  would  be  no 
harder  on  the  horse  if  he  would  dump  his 
heavy  bag'  into  the  back  end  of  the  wagon 
and  enjoy  his  ride.  As  I  woke  up  that  bright 
morning  and  got  out  of  bed  it  occurred 
to  me  that  I  was  about  as  bad  as  the 
idiotic  fellow  who  insisted  on  bearing  his 
burden  when  the  neighbor  invited  him  to 
cast  it  oif.  I  knelt  down  again  and 
prayed  over  the  matter  of  the  electric 
windmill.  One  of  the  things  that  contrib- 
uted to  my  worry  was  that  it  was  near  the 
time  set  for  Mrs.  Root  and  me  to  go  back  to 
our  Ohio  home.  What  would  be  done  with 
the  electric  windmill  during  the  summer 
time  if  I  did  not  feiret  out  the  difficulty 
and  get  the  machine  to  work?  Another 
trouble  that  confronted  me  was  that  my 
good  neighbor.  ]\Ir.  Wheeler,  who  knew 
more  about  (he  a])paratus  than  any  other 
man,  perhaps,  in  Floi-ida,  had  recentil>'| 
l)lanned  to  move  liis  family  down  to  Moore 
Haven — see  his  article  in  the  June  issue. 
Well,  after  I  had  gone  right  down  on  my 
knees  and  told  the  dear  Savior  all  about  my 
troubles  I  felt  that  1  had  the  "  assurance  " 
as    the    dear    mother    used    to    express    it. 


After  a  good  breakfast  such  as  Mrs.  Root 
always  has  ready  for  me,  I  went  out  ex- 
l)ecting  that  I  should  be  able  to  unravel  the 
trouble.  Let  me  say  riglit  here  that  one  of 
the  tilings  that  contribute  m.ost  to  my  ha])- 
l)iness  in  tliis  woi'ld  has  been  to  meet  with 
kind  and  pleasant  people.  You  all  know 
the  effect  of  a  kindly  smile  from  a  beauti- 
ful, intelligent  woman — at  least  the  men 
and  boys  do.  Well,  as  I  grow  older  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  there  is  less  and  less  dif- 
ference between  the  smiles  of  a  handsome 
woman,  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  a  good- 
looking  woman  or  a  woman  who  looks 
good — that  is,  it  does  not  make  much  dif- 
ference whether  it  is  a  v>oman  who  looks 
good  or  a  man  who  looks  good.  On  that 
particular  morning  when  I  went  out  and 
stood  before  that  switchboard  I  met  a 
young  man  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his 
face  who  seemed  to  me  just  then  to  be  one 
of  the  best-looking-  men  I  ever  met  in  my 
life.  Yes,  I  had  met  him  before  some- 
where ;  but  while  I  was  puzzling-  my  brains 
to  decide  when  and  Avhere,  he  said  he  had 
come  to  see  the  electric  Avindmill  so  much 
talked  about.  Then  I  told  him  how  greatly 
T  regretted  that  it  was  "  out  of  fix,"  and 
I  had  not  sense  enough  in  my  old  gray  head 
to  find  out  tlie  trouble.  At  this  he  smiled 
even  moi^e  pleasantly,  and  then,  with  a  still 
pleasanter  smile,  said,  "  Perhaps,  Mr. 
Root.  T  may  be  able  to  help  you  out  of  your 
trouble." 

"  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say  that  I  can  not  recall  just  now  whei-e 
I  have  met  you." 

"  Oh !"  he  replied,  "  you  saw  me  at  the 
electric-light  plant  down  town." 

Let  me  explain  right  here  that  in  years 
past  I  had  often  looked  thru  the  open  door 
to  see  the  massive  eng-ines  and  great  dy- 
namos that  send  electric  light  and  power 
all  over  Bradentown  and  away  out  into  the 
country.  I  think  there  is  a  sign  across  the 
door,  reading  "  No  Admittance,"  and  so 
I  had  never  ventured  inside;  but  when 
George  came  around,  one  of  the  first  jioints 
of  interest  to  him  was  that  electric-light 
plant;  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  the  foreman  in  charge  so  willing  to 
show  us  all  over  and  answer  all  our  ques- 
tions. Well,  here  was  the  answer  to  my 
])rayer — not  exactly  what  I  had  prayed  for, 
but  something  far  better;  and  how  often  it 
has  happened  just  that  Avay  during  this 
busy  life  of  mine!  It  seemed  to  me  just 
then  that  the  good  Lord  had  said  to  this 
foreman  of  that  great  electric-light  works 
something  as  follows:  "My  old  friend 
A.  I.  Root  is  in  trouble  with  his  electric 
windmill.  While  you  are  off  from  duty 
this  morning,  just  go  down  and  help  him 
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out."  After  I  had  told  him  all  my  troubles 
he  went  out  and  looked  at  the  windmill 
tower  and  said,  "  Let's  see.  Here  are  three 
copper  wires  coming  down  from  the  dy- 
namo on  top  of  the  tower." 

Now,  I  had  asked  George  several  times 
to  explain  about  the  third  wire.  I  could 
readily  understand  how  two  wires  should 
come  down  from  the  dynamo;  but  in  spite 
of  his  explanations  I  could  never  get  it 
thru  my  old  brains  why  there  was  anyi  need 
of  a  third  wire;  and,  dear  reader,  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  do  not  very  well 
understand  it  yet.  But  my  companion 
seemed  to  know  all  about  it. 

About  this  time  I  inquired  his  name. 
With  another  smile  (may  I  call  it  a  be- 
witching one?)  he  said,  ''Mr.  Root,  I  have 
not  got  a  very  good  name ;  but  I  try  to  be 
a  good  man  all  the  same.  My  name  is 
Kaiser." 

Then  he  asked  for  a  screwdriver  and  a 
pair  of  pliers. 

"  Sure,"  I  replied ;  and  then  I  showed 
him  where  the  two  tools  were  hanging  up 
right  near  the  switchboard.  Let  me  re- 
mark right  here  that  with  the  electric  auto 
there  came  some  very  fine  up-to-date  tools; 
and  one  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to  fix 
some  nails  in  the  wall  where  the  tools 
could  be  hung  up  and  at  the  same  time  I 
marked  with  a  good  black  pencil  the  out- 
line of  each  tool  so  it  could  be  quickly  put 
back  in  just  the  place  where  it  belonged.  In 
about  five  minutes  after  I  had  given  him 
the  pliers  and  screwdriver  the  cutoff  was 
making  its  click  in  the  orthodox  way  as 
the  wind  came  up  and  went  down.  Then  he 
looked  over  the  batteries  and  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  regard  to  them  as 
well  as  the  electric  part  of  the  machine. 
He  finally  suggested  th-at  if  it  would  be 
anything  of  an  accommodation  he  would 
look  after  the  batteries  occasionally  and 
give  them  a  charge  in  order  to  save  them 


from  damage  by  neglect,  while  I  was  gone 
north  during  the  summer.  It  was  finally 
arranged  that  he  was  to  come  and  take  "out . 
the  auto  and  use  it  if  he  wished.  When  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  run  an  electric 
automobile  he  replied  something  as  fol- 
lows r 

"  Why,  Mr.  Root,  I  can  not  say  that  I 
have  ever  run  an  electric  automobile;  but 
as  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience  up  in 
the  North  in  running  electric  locomotives  I 
think  that  I  can,  no  doubt,  find  out  hoAv  to 
manage  the  auto,  especially  with  the  aid 
of  the  excellent  book  of  instructions  sent 
out  by  the  makers,  which  I  have  looked 
over." 

There,  friends,  you  have  the  whole  story 
up  to  date.  The  good  Lord  did  not  sharpen 
my  wits  as  I  expected  he  would ;  but  he 
sent  an  expert  to  help  me  out  of  my  trouble 
and  also  introduced  to  me  a  good  friend 
Avho  volunteered  to  help  me  in  a  way  that  I 
had  not  thought  of  until  he  suggested  it. 

Now,  dear  friends,  let  us  look  at  this  first 
text  at  the  head  of  this  Home  paper  once 
more — "  0  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore 
didst  thou  doubt";  and  then  that  other  one 
containing  the  promise  that  the  forces  of 
this  great  universe  should  be  started  and 
set  going,  even  before  we  get  down  on  our 
knees  before  the  Lord  and  remind  him  of 
his  great  and  precious  promises  scattered 
all  thru  his  precious  word  to  the  children 
whom  he  loves.  And  then  that  final  text — 
"  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Wlien  you 
are  worrying  about  something  so  that  you 
can  not  sleep  during  the  night,  remember 
that  promise.  But  first  of  all,  dear  friends, 
get  rid  of  all  bitterness  and  all  unkindness 
from  your  heart.  Remember  the  text  I 
have  quoted  so  often — "  If  I  regard  in- 
iquity in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear 
me."  And  then  follow  out  closely  that  oth- 
er text. 


HIGH  -  PRESSURE  GARDENING 


COIiN    AND    POTATOES    WITH    NO    MISSING 
HILLS,   ETC. 

J  have  year  after  year  had  more  or  less 
to  say  about  selecting  the  ears  out  in  the 
field  in  growing  corn.  As  soon  as  you  can 
find  here  and  there  an  ear  that  is  sufficient- 
ly mature,  the  kernels  glazed  and  hard, 
gather  your  seed  corn.  If  you  take  the 
first  ears  thf  t  mature,  you  will  eventually 
get  a  strain   of  seed  corn  that  will  ripen 


early  before  frost.  We  have  not  had  any 
corn  injured  by  frost  for  many  years.  Our 
plan  is  to  i:>ut  the  ears  of  seed  corn  in  a 
basket  about  the  size  of  a  common  barrel, 
made  of  galvanized  wire  cloth.  It  is  the 
same  size  of  mesh  and  the  same  wire  cloth 
that  we  use  for  our  honey-extractors.  This 
wire  cloth  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
corn  fresh  air  to  dry  out  thoroly,  and  at 
the  same  time  exclude  rats  and  mice.     As 
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soon  as  cold  weather  comes,  or  befoie,  this 
recex)taele  with  those  ears  of  corn  is  placed 
in  a  warm  basement  near  the  heating  ap- 
paratus of  tlie  dwelling,  and  set  about  a 
foot  or  more  above  the  floor.  The  bottom 
of  the  basket  is  also  of  wire  cloth,  to  per- 
mit a  free  circulation  of  air.  There  it  re- 
mains until  it  is  planted  at  planting  time. 
Each  ear  is  then  tested  in  the  well-known 
way — that  is,  taking  three  or  more  kernels 
from  each  ear,  and  testing  for  germina- 
tion. 

Now,  all  the  plans  I  have  ever  noticed 
in  the  agricultural  papers  require  that  a 
tag  or  label  be  placed  on  each  ear  of  corn, 
and  also  a  tag  or  label  or  number  on  the 
corn  from  each  ear.  Of  course  there  may 
be  many  modifications  of  the  plan  to  do 
this,  but  they  have  all  seemed  to  me  more 
or  less  fuss  or  bother.  Fig.  1,  I  think,  will 
make  it  clear  to  you  with  very  little  ex- 
planation how  I  manage  it.     We  happened 


basin  beside  tlie  basket  there  was  only  one 
good  plant  out  of  three.  For  some  reason 
the  germination  was  poorer  this  year  than 
for  any  winter  I  recall.  You  probably 
know  all  about  this.  As  a  rule  we  use  for 
planting  only  the  ears  that  give  a  high 
germination.  A  year  ago  when  I  asked  the 
boys  if  there  was  not  some  replanting  to  be 
done,  they  replied  they  did  not  think  there 
was  a  missing  hill.  In  the  whole  cornfield 
there  was  scarcely  a  missing  stalk.  How 
much  do  you  think  it  is  worth  to  a  farmer 
to  have  such  a  stand  as  that  in  the  first 
l^lanting? 

At  the  time  we  selected  the  field  of  com, 
I  put  on  top  some  ears  of  sweet  corn. 
Now  let  me  tell  you  something.  We  plant 
three  or  four  kinds  of  sweet  corn  so  as  to 
have  them  ripen  one  after  another.  As  a 
conseciuence  my  sweet-corn  seed  would  be- 
coine  more  or  less  crossed.  So-  I  thought 
I  would  send  to  one  of  our  great  seedsmen 


'C'"\    '0''^ 


1.    My    plan    of    testing    ears    of    seed    corn    beiore    plantins 


to  liave  an  unused  shutter  about  6  by  3 
feet.  This  was  raised  up  from  the  floor 
on  four  potato-boxes.  Then  some  strips 
about  an  inch  square  were  loosely  tacked  to 
the  shutter^  as  shown  in  the  picture.  To 
keep  from  soiling  the  shutter,  oiled  papers, 
such  as  they  have  at  the  groceries,  were 
placed  down  between  the  strips;  and  on 
this  some  potting  soil  such  as  they  use  in 
the  greenhouse.  Then  the  com  was  laid 
on  in  rows  as  shown  in  the  picture.  Right 
opposite  each  ear  of  corn  were  placed 
three  or  four  grains  to  germinate.  The 
oiled  paper  under  the  soil  was  simply  to 
keep  the  shutter  from  being  made  muddy 
by  the  soil.  You  will  notice  in  the  ears 
where  I  have  picked  out  the  grains.  Pic- 
ture, No.  2,  shows  the  outcome.  Every 
kernel  taken  from  the  ears  in  the  bushel 
basket  m.ade  a  good  strong  corn  plant. 
In  that  half-bushel  basket  every  kernel 
gave  a  strong  plant  but  one;   and  in  the 


and  get  som.e  Golden  Bantam  that  was  ab- 
solutely pure.  What  do  you  think  it  cost? 
Only  60  cents  a  pound.  Don't  you  think 
it  will  pay  to  grow  your  own  garden  seed? 
Let  me  give  you  another  illustration. 

When  we  were  gathering  our  lima  beans 
last  summer  there  would  be  here  and  there 
a  pod  that  was  too  ripe  for  cooking.  Mrs. 
Root  put  all  of  these  pods  in  a  paper  bag, 
and  they  were  put  into  a  cupboard  and  for- 
gotten until  she  cleaned  house  this  spring. 
I  shelled  them  and  planted  quite  a  good 
row  about  May  25.  Before  1  thought  it 
was  possible  for  the  beans  to  be  up  I  had 
the  best  stand  of  lima  beans  I  ever  saw — 
gi-eat  thrifty  stalks  and  big  sturdy  leaves. 
It  was  the  result  of  "  home-grown  "  seeds. 
Later  I  found  I  wanted  a  few  more  lima 
beans,  and  what  do  you  suppose  they  cost"? 
Forty  cents  a  pound,  when  I  bought  them 
by  tlie  bulk !  Now,  if  you  want  only  a  few, 
say    a   5-cent   paper,    it   may    not   pay    to 
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The  result  of  testing  corn  as  shown  in  Fig.   1 ;   also  some  potato  plants  ready  to  be  placed  in  the   fieJd, 
with  a  picture  of  the  spade  used  for  loosening!  up  the  sod  of  growing  plants. 


gather  it  from  your  own  garden;  but  when 
it  comes  to  i^aying'  out  forty  to  fifty  cents 
a  pound  for  sweet  corn  and  bush  lima 
beans,  you  had  better  take  some  way  of 
finding  a  short  cut  "  from  the  grower  to  the 
consumer."  Look  over  every  seed  catalog" 
(You  jirobably  have  a  pile  of  themi  at  your 
elbow),  and  see  how  much  you  could  save 
by  growing  your  own  corn,  beans,  and 
other  seeds  instead  of  paying  a  seedsman's 
prices.*  Why,  just  plain  navy  beans  are 
quoted  in  the  seed  catalogs  at  50  cents  a 
pound !  If  you  go  to  the  groceries  to  get 
some  navy  beans  to  eat,  you  will  find  they 

*0f  course,  the  price  of  40  to  60  cents  pel-  pound 
includes  postage,  but  nobody  has  any  postage  to  pay 
on  seeds  you  grow  yourself. 


are  20  to  25  cents  a  jDOund,  and  they  are 
not  ijerishable  at  all — that  is,  j^ou  do  not 
have  to  use  them  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 
You  can  just  put  them  in  a  tight  paper  bag 
and  keep  them  for  two  years  or  more. 

You  will  notice,  besides  the  basket  of 
seed  corn,  there  are  some  other  things  in 
the  picture;  and  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
said  about  my  ''  new  invention  "  of  trans- 
planting potatoes  I  have  something  more 
to  say  about  it.  When  I  first  got  back 
from  Florida,  the  only  early  potatoes  I 
could  get  at  the  seedstore  were  Burpee's 
Extra  Early,  and  the  price  was  not  at  all 
extravagant — 50  cents  a  peck.  Well,  I  cut 
the  peck  so  as  to  make  about  300  eyes,  and 
planted  them  in  a  little  bed  about  four  by 
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3.   A  bed  of  potato  plants  started  from  one  eye,  and  ready  to  be  taken  out  and  moved  to  the  field. 
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five  feet.  Picture  3  shows  the  potatoes 
after  they  had  been  phmted  about  four 
weeks.  I  left  them  longer  than  I  wished  to, 
because  the  ground  was  too  wet  to  plant 
them  out.  If  it  had  been  down  in  Florida 
on  our  light,  sandy,  mucky  soil,  it  would 
not  have  done  much  harm ;  but  here  in  our 
Medina  yellow  clay  it  was  a  task,  I  tell 
you,  to  get  those  little  potato  plants  separ- 
ated. The  roots  had  intertwined  themselves 
so  as  to  make  a  perfect  mat.  In  picture 
3  I  laid  two  of  the  potato  jjlants  on  a  board 
right  beside  the  sjDade;  and,  by  the  way, 
this  spade  is  the  implement  I  used  to  pry 
up  a  sod  of  potato  plants.  If  your  soil 
is  as  loose  as  it  should  be  made  with  ma- 
nure and  sand  and  muck,  you  will  find  the 
roots  down  quite  a  piece.  After  the  plants 
are  torn  apart,  saving  all  the  roots  possi- 
ble, and  also  letting  a  lot  of  that  rich  soil 
go  with  them,  we  load  them  in  half-bushel 
baskets  like  the  one  in  the  figure.  Then 
they  are  carried  to  the  field  and  dropped 
the  right  distance  in  a  furrow.  Well,  down 
in  Florida,  and  up  here  in  Ohio,  potatoes 
transplant  so  easily  that  not  a  plant  in  the 
whole  300  gave  any  evidence  of  having  been 
moved.  They  kept  right  on  growing  and  a 
week  later  they  were  hoed  and  cultivated. 
A  week  or  ten  days  after  they  were  jjlanted 
out  I  went  over  the  patch  to  see  if  I  could 
find  a  missing  hill.  There  were  not  only  no 
missing  hills,  but  there  was  not  a  feeble- 
looking  plant  in  the  whole  plot. 

It  might  occur  to  you  that  this  is  the 
wrong  time  of  year  to  talk  about  planting 
potatoes  in  Gleanings  for  July.  Not  so, 
friends.  Down  in  Florida  we  estimate  we 
got  ahead  a  month  by  transplanting  po- 
tatoes, and  by  having  great  thrifty  plants 
because  of  the  very  rich  composted  soil 
inside  of  the  plant  bed.  Well,  my  good 
friends,  our  President  and  a  host  of  officials 
under  him  are  urging  us  to  make  the  most 
of  our  gardens.  When  this  reaches  you,  or 
a  little  later,  there  will  be  quite  a  little 
stuff  in  your  garden  matured  and  gathered 
— early  peas,  radishes,  lettuce,  perhaps 
early  potatoes,  etc.  Now  I  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  If  you  can  get  some  potatoes 
in  good  condition  to  plant  (and  I  think 
you  can),  make  a  little  plant  bed  at  once 
as  I  have  described ;  and  as  fast  as  your 
early  crops  are  removed,  i3ut  in,  not  cab- 
bage plants,  but  potato  plants.  We  have 
for  years  got  good  cro^js  of  early  potatoes 
by  planting  them  just  about  July  4;  and 
these  potatoes  grown  late  make  the  very 
best  of  seed  for  planting  the  following- 
spring.  If  you  have  good  plants  ready  like 
the  ones  shown  in  the  picture,  and  get  them 
into  good  ground  as  late  as  Aug.  1,  most  of 
you   can   grow   good   potatoes. 


IF    I    REGARD    INIQUITY    IN     MV    HEART    THE 
LORD   WILL   NOT   HEAR   ME. 

I  clip  the  following  paragraph  from  The 
American  Issue  of  Feb.  2: 

Many  devout  people  believe  God  is  withholding 
ultimate  triumph  from  the  allied  cause  until  booze 
is  banished  in  all  lands  interested  in  justice  and 
liberty.  Some  of  the  age-long  prophecies  are  being 
literally  fulfilled  before  our  eyes.  The  intrenched 
wrongs  of  centuries  are  being  undermined  and  up- 
looted.  This  is  the  most  solemn  hour  in  the  history 
of  humanity.  The  liberties  of  humanity  ara  trem- 
bling in  the  balance  and  God  is  calling  to  his  people 
to  banish  booze  and  win  the  war  and  usher  in  the 
millennium. 

Ever  since  the  war  started,  or  even  be- 
fore the  war,  I  have,  in  my  humble  way, 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  the  reason  why 
God  does  not  hear  the  prayers  of  the  good 
people  of  our  U.  S.  or  perhaps  why  God 
cannot  hear  and  answer,  is  because  of  our 
tolerance  of  the  liquor  traffic.  And  just 
of  late,  when  the  heads  of  our  nation  were 
not  only  closing  industries,  but  even  our 
schools  and  churches,  not  a  word  was  said 
about  the  breweries,  and  the  tons  and  tons 
of  coal  they  are  using  day  and  night,  year 
in  and  year  out.  Garfield,  Hoover,  and 
our  beloved  President,  for  some  reason, 
while  racking  their  brains  for  a  remedy, 
seem  to  have  overlooked  the  breweries.  In 
this  same  copy  of  The  American  Issue,  testi- 
monies are  given  from  the  presidents  of  a 
large  number  of  our  American  coal  com- 
panies to  the  effect  that  drink  cuts  off  the 
output  of  coal  to  an  enormous  extent,,  es- 
pecially after  every  pay  day.  Banish  booze 
and  the  war  will  end.  Are  there  no  Calebs 
and  Joshuas,  nowadays,  who  are  not  afraid 
to  come  out  and  stand  alone,  if  need  be? 

ANOTHER     "  EMANCIPATION     PROCLAMATION  " 
NEEDED. 

We  clip  the  below  from  the  Elyria  Tele- 
gram : 

President  Wilson  will  never  rise  to  the  majesty  of 
his  high  office  and  his  plain  duty  in  these  trying 
times  until  he  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  His  proclamation  doing  so  will  take  its 
place  in  history  along  side  that  of  the  immortal  Lin- 
coln emancipating  the  slaves,  and  Wilson  will  stand 
a  heroic  character  measuring  up  to  Lincoln's  height 
in  moral  courage  and  purpose  and  accomplishment. 


ALL  NATIONS  DRY. 

According  to  American  Issue  Captain  Richmond 
P.   Hobson   recently   said: 

"  Out  of  this  war  all  nations  will  emerge  dry. 
For  the  first  time  we  shall  have  a  sober  world,  and 
then  we  shall  start  all  over  again  upon  the  building 
of  a  new  civilization.  In  that  civilization  there  will 
be  no  place  for  degradation,  for  wars  and  strikes. 

"  Just  as  soon  as  we  solve  this  problem  of  pro- 
hibition, we  will  solve  the  problems  of  man-power, 
of  financial  power,  of  productive  power — and  we 
will  solve  the  war  problem. 

"  Under  prohibition  the  United  States  can  main- 
tain 10,000,000  men  in  France  without  effort.  Wo 
can  finance  America  and  all  her  allies  on  the  new 
wealth   created.      And  that  day   if   drawing  near." 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts,  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advej-tisement  in  the  classified  column 
or  we  will  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,   139  Franklin  St.,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — New  crop  clover  extracted  honey, 
20c  per  pound;  2   60-lb.  cans  to  case. 

H.    G.    Quirin,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  highest  bidder,  my  crop  of 
white  clover  extracted  honey,  from  300  colonies  bees. 
Purchaser  to  furnish  containers. 

L.    S.    Griggs,    711   Avon    St.,    Flint,    Mich. 

iiiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinii!iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiini!iiiiiiii 

HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 


WANTED.- 


-Comb   and   extracted   honey. 
J.    E.    Harris,    Morristown,    Tenn. 


WANTED. — Extracted  honey. 

J.  Damit,  3718  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and  less  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

Wesley    Foster,    Boulder,    Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — Ftor  manufacture  into 
Weed  Process  Foundation  on   shares. 

Superior   Honey   Co.,   Ogden,   Utah. 

WANTED. — Well  ripened  amber  and  clover  hon- 
ey; state  price,  how  packed,  and  send  sample.  L. 
P.  Zimmerman,  436  E.  Market  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,    Preston,    Minn. 

WANTED. — 'Extracted     honeiy,     carload     or     less 

CL-uantity.      We    can    supply    5-gallon    cans    for  your 
crop   if  needed. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,   Richmond  Hill,   N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted      honey,      all      kinds      and 
grades  for  export  purposes.      Any   quantity.      Please 
send  samples   and   quotations. 
Betancourt  &  Leganoa,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  average 
quality  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina,  36c  cash,  38c 
trade.  We  will  pay  1  to  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  shipment  bears  your  name  and  address 
as  shipper  so  we  can  identify  it  on  arrival. 

The   A.   I.    Root   Co.,    Medina,    Ohio. 

HONEY  WANTED. — We  are  in  the  market  at  all 
times  for  unlimited  quantities  of  honey,  both  comb 
and  extracted.  Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price,  either 
f.  o.  b.  your  station  or  delivered  Cincinnati.  If 
extracted,  mail  sample,  state  how  it  is  put  up;  if 
comb   honev,    state    grade    and   how   packed. 

C.   H.   W  .Weber  &   Co.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio. 


HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A^   L.   Healy,    Mayaguez,    Porto   Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — 150  ten-frame  extracting  supers, 
100    excluders.       R.    G.    McAllister,    Corvallis,    Ore. 

FOR   SALE. — Barnes  saw,  foot  and  hand  power. 
W.   F.   D'Allaird,   Ballston  Lake,   N.  Y.   Box  8. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  honev  labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,  Box  4E,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — 300  boxes  extra  good  second-hand 
cases  at  65c  per  box  of  two   cases. 

Manley  .  Bros.      Sandusky,    Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — About  200  empty  combs,  Hoffman 
frames.      Address 

D.    J.    Miller,    Millersburg,    Ohio,    Rt.    4. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheaj)^ White   Mfg.    Co.,    Paris,    Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — A  lot  of  second-hand  honey  kegs  and 
60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  500  4i/ix4i/4  sections. 
Write  for  prices.     J.  H.  Taylor,  Parksville,  N.  Y. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Be«  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard  hives,   sections,    etc.,    at   catalog  prices. 

Prothero,   Bailey  &  Goodwin,   Dubois,   Pa. 

$5.00  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS, 
ROOTS  and  Herbs.  Ginseng,  $14  a  lb..  Belladon- 
na Seed,  $64  a  lb.  or  grow  it  yourself.  Book  and 
war  prices  free.     Botannical  18,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE.— 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Out.  (Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleaning.s  and  all  kinds  of 
bee   literature.      Get  the  best.      Catalog   free. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. — Used  one  season  Al 
shape,  500  complete  Root  10-frame  supers  for 
plain  sections;  200  10-frame  Root  body  boxes  and 
Hoffman  frames;  100  swarms  of  bees.  Buckeye 
Shade  Tree  Co.,  2255  Waterworks  Drive,  Toledo,  O. 

FOR  SALE. — Tame  rabbits,  any  color  or  num- 
ber. Breeding  stock,  4  to  5  months  old,  $2.00  per 
pair.      Prompt  shipment.      Order   now. 

George    Tebbe,    Dow    City,    Iowa. 


FOR  SALE 

BASSWOOD    AND    EVERGREEN    TREES.    — 
Send   for   list.      Hansen   Nursery   Co.,    Niles,    Mich. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

To  exchange,  cream  separator  for  bee  hives, 
frames  and  supers.      Irvin  Puller,   Proctorville,   O. 

WANTED. — Audubon  Johnson,  formerly  of  Simi, 
Cal.,    to    write   me.      F.    A.    Alexander,    Ontario,    Cal. 

WANTED. — A  Buffalo  robe.  State  size,  condi- 
tion,   and   price    in    first    letter. 

Cecil    Shepard,    Rochester,    N.    H.  _ 

WANTED. — A  good  honey  location  to  start  a  line 
of  apiaries.  Will  give  suitable  reward  for  the  best 
reliable  information.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,   Colo,   Iowa. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a  pound  for  wax  render- 
ed. The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati,  O. 

WANTED. — In  eastern  or  central  New  York  a 
good  clover  and  buckwheat  location  suitable  for  a 
few  yards  of  bees.  Would  consider  biiying  all  or 
part    of    small    bee  business. 

John  Vandenberg,   Fort  Plain,   N.  Y.,   Rt.   3. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  eve.ry  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or'  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundntion  for 
you.  Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 
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REAL  ESTATE 

$2,000  cash  takes  a  fine  Florida  faxm  of  10  acres, 
all  improved,  including  stock  and  crops;  also  GO 
cdlonies    of    bees    in    modern    hives. 

C.  Mack,   Mannville,   R.   D.  No.   1,   Fla. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  located,  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bees, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State;  not  crowded;  average  for  pa.st  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  ages, 
in  fine  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural. 
Will  sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  A  wonderful 
opportunity- — a  bargain.  Reason  for  selling,  poor 
health.  W.   M.   Penrod,   Ronneby,   Minn. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfal- 
fa, wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives, 
and  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrat- 
ed folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.    F.    Ry.,    1927    Railway    Exchange,    Chicago. 


BEES  AND  Q"UEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.   Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.     Jay   Smith,   R.   D.  No.   3,  Vincennes,    Ind. 

Try    Phelps'     Golden    queens    and    be    convinced, 
$1.00  each.  C.  W.  Phelps,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

BEES. — 200    colonies    to   lease    or   sell   in    ease    1 
am    drafted.  C.    S.    Watts,    Monticello,    111. 

Italian    Bees    and    Queens ;    write    for    circular. 
Ira  C.   Smith,    Dundee,   Ore. 


FOR     SALE. 
75c  each. 


-Untested    Golden     Italian     queens, 
J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 


Well-bred   bees    andi   queens.      Hives   and   supplies. 
J.    H.   M.    Cook,    84   Courtland   St.,    New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — 1918  Golden  Italian  queens;  price 
list   free.      Write  E.   E.    Lawrence,    Doniphan,   Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Queens,  $1.00. 
C.   W.   Phelps   &   Son,.  Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May    15th   to    Oct.    15th. 

Allan   Latham,   Norwichtown,    Conn. 

Italian  queens,  The  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.  Phelps,   259   Robinson  St.,   Binghamton,   N.  Y. 

Hardy  Italian  queens.  The  busy  kind,  no  culls. 
Must  please.     $1.00  each. 

W.  G.   Lauver,   Middletown,   R.   D.   3,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens.  Untest- 
ed, $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50   each;  Robt.    B.    Spicer,    Wharton,    N.   J. 

Try    ALEXANDER'S    Italian    queens    for    results. 
Untested,   each,   $1.00;    6   for  $5.00;   $9.00  per  doz. 
C.   F.    Alexander,    Campbell,    Calif. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00. 
My  methods  free.  J.  W.  Romberger,  3113  Locust 
St.,    St.   Joseph,    Mo. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00:  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens,  75c  each, 
$8.00   per   dozen.      Safe   arrival   guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Greenville,  Ala.,   Rt.  No.  3. 

Te.sted  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


PHELPS   queens   will   please   you,    $1.00. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&    Son,    Hope    Hull,    Montgomery    Co.,    Ala. 

FOR    SALE. — -Pure-bred    Italian    queens;    also    a 
few   hundred  pounds   of   bees.      Queens   ready   April 
15.       Orders    filled    promptly    or    money    returned. 
O.   P.   Hendrix,   West  Point,   Miss. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Everv  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;   6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

Wisconsin-bred    three-banded    Italian    queens,    un- 
tested,   $1.00;    tested,    $1.50;    six    or    more    10    per 
cent  less.     Choice  one-year-old  breeders,   $3.00  each. 
Lewis   Francisco,    Dancy,    Wis. 

FOR  SALE. — 50  colonies  of  Italian  bees  (no  dis- 
ease), 1,000  eixtracting  combs,  wired  HotTmanI 
frames  on  foundation,  extractor,  stream  knife,  tanks, 
etc.  J.    R.    Simmons,    Harvey,    Ills. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;   the  bee  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace  R.  Beaver,  Lincoln,  111. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Api- 
ary, readv  May  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00; 
dozen,   $8".00. 

S.    Click,    Box   16,    Rt.   2,    Mt.   Jackson,    Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of    larger    quantities. 

W.   W.   Talley,    Greenville,   Ala.,    Rt.   4. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;    100,   $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
best  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  75c;  6.  $4.25; 
12,  $8.25.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each.  Satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.      G.    H.    Merrill,    Liberty,    S.    C. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  which  pro- 
duce gentle  yellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known.  Untested,  $1.00,  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flower   Apiaries,    So.   Trust   Bldg.,   Little   Rock,   Ark. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gatherers 
as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;    breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

QUEENS. — We   are  breeding   from  the  best   Ital- 
ian -stock.      Unte.steid,   $1.00;   select  untested,   $1.50; 
tested,    $2.00.      We   have   been   breeding   queens   for 
more  than   20   years.      We  guarantee  safe   arrival. 
E.    A.    Simmons,    Greenville,    Ala. 

PheJps'    Golden  Italian   Queens   combine  the   qual- 
ities   you    want.       Tliey    are    great    honey-gatherers, 
beautiful     and     gentle.       Mated,     $1.00;     6,     $5.00; 
tested,     $3.00;     breeders,     $5.00     and    $10.00. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strain  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00  each;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

W.    T.    Perdue,    Ft.    Deposit,    Ala. 

G-olden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honev-gathering  bees.  No  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75c;  6, 
$4.25:    12.    $8.00.     No   nuclei   or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.   Gaster,   Randleman,   N.   C,   R.   D.   No.   2. 

ITALI.\N  QUEENS'. — The  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five,  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  June. 
Orders   filled   on    time    and   safe   arrival   guaranteed. 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,   Queen  Breeder,  Rockton,   Pa. 
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Three.  l)a!id  Italian  {nieeiis,  untested,  $1.00; 
select  tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.25.       H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  O'ur 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees   early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-band  Italian  bees, 
sentle  and  good  honey-gatherers.  Julv  1  until  Oct. 
i,  untested,  85c  each,"  12,  $9.00;  tested,  $1.25  each, 
12, $14. 00;  select  tested,  $1.75  each.  Safe  arrival 
and    satisfaction    guaranteed. 

L.    Parker,    Benson,   N.    C,    R.    F.    D.    No.    2. 

PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Goldens  that  are 
GOLDEN  and  Doolittle's  choice,  stock.  Select  un- 
tested (laying  queens),  one,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$1.50;  best  breeders,  $5.00.  For  large  lots  write 
for  prices.  Pure  mating,  safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction I  guarantee. 

J.  E.  Wing,   155   Schiela  Ave.,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Northern-bred  three-band- 
ed, highest  grade,  select  untested,  guaranteed,  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey  production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness and  perfect  markings.  Price,  1,  $1.00;  12, 
$10.00;    50,    $35.00.      Send  for  circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Achord's  Pure  Italian  Queens, 
hardy  and  prolific.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Before  June  16,  untested,  1  for  90c;  12 
for  $10.00;  tested,  1  for  $1.50;  12  for  $16.50.  After 
June  16,  untested,  1  for  75e;  6  for  $4.25;  12  for 
$8.00;  50  or  more,  65c  each:  te.sted,  1  for  $1.25; 
6    for    $7.00.      Best   breeder,    $3.00. 

W.    D.   Achord,    Fitzpatrick,    Ala. 

Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  breed- 
ers, $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50  each.  One-frame  nuclei.  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$3.00;  three-frame,  $4.50;  without  queens.  Add 
price  of  queen  if  wanted.  Our  apiaries  have  been 
inspected  and  are  free  of  disease.  Ten-frame  colo- 
nies. $10.00;  eight-frame,  $9.00;  Danz.  colonies, 
$8.00  each,  with  tested  queens.  We  are  sold  out  of 
pound  packages. 

Geo.  A.  Hummer  &  Sons,   Prairie  Pointt,   Miss. 

Fine  queens  of  Dr.  Miller  and  Walker's  stock, 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00,  12  for  $9.00,  100  for 
$75.00. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Meadow,  Dorton,  Tenn. 
"  I  have  in  my  yard  queens  from  four  different 
breeders.      Walker's   beats   them    all." 

Testimony  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Whidden,  San  Jacinto. 
Cal.,  Bee  Inspector  of  Riverside  Co.,  "  I  have  ,iust 
inspected  an  apiary  for  Roy  Bateman.  They  were 
requeened  with  your  queens.  Tlie  suporiority  of 
those  queens  was  so  marked  that  I  want  100  or 
more."      Curd  Walker,   Queen-breeder,  Jellico,   Tenn. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  AT  ONCE. — One  or  more  men  to  work 
with  bees.  State  age,  experience,  wages  and  give 
reference.       Permanent    place    to    right    man. 

The   Rocky   Mountain   Bee   Co.,    Billings,    Mont. 

WANTED. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  eixtensive  bee-business.  Fine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,   or  eixpect  no  answer. 

E.   F.    Atwater,    Meridian,    Idaho. 

WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  worker, 
as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  business  for 
1918  season.  Ti-uck  used  for  outyards  and  haul- 
ing. Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts.  Will 
give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages    in    first    letter. 

W.  A.  Latsha^v  Co.,  Clarion,  Mich. 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  on  Request  = 

I    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt.    I 


i  Leininger's  Strain  ITjALIANS  | 

r§  liave  a  record  of  30  years.     Queens  ready  in  Juue.      Un-  ^ 

1  tested,  each,  $1.25;  6,   $6;  tested,  each,   $1.75:  6,  $9.50.  = 

1  July  and  later:   Untested,   $1:  6,  $5.50;  tested,  $1.50;  6,  ^ 

=  $9.00.      Every  queen  guaranteed.  = 

1  Fred  Leininger  &  Son    .    .   Delphos,  Ohio  1 


New  England  Beekeepers  | 

will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early    = 
and  avoid  delays.     Write  for  catalog.  = 

H.  H.  JEPSON  j 

182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  i 


I  Queens    Rhode  Island  Queens  | 

U           Italian    Northern    Bred    Queens.      Very  g 

1           gentle  and  hardy.     Great  workers.     Un-  ^ 

1           tested,  $1;   6  for  $5.  Circular  on  appli-  3 

i           cation.      Queens  delivered  after  June  1.  h 

I  O.  E.  TULIP.  ARLINGTON,   RHODE    ISLAND,  | 

3                              5(i  Lawrence  Street.  = 

iliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiit 
ji!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;iiiiiiiiiiiiii:i";^ 

I  When     Ordering     Supplies  | 

§  remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the  = 

§  lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad —  ^ 

^                Maine    Central    and    Grand    Trunk.  ^ 

3              Promi:)t  service  and  no  trucking  bills.  3 

I  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanlo  Falls,  Maine.  I 

i                        J.  B.  MASON,    Manager.  g 


Order  Your  Bee  Supplies  Early 

We  want  you  to  have  our 
catalog    .  .  Send  for  one. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wis 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

TRODUCE  WORKERS 

That     fill     the     super     quick 
With   honey    nice    and   thick 
They   have  won   a   world-wide  reputation   for 
honey-gathering,     hardiness,     gentleness,     etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;   12,  $10.00. 
Select  untested,    $1.25;    six,    $6.50;    12, $12. 00. 
Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Circular   free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 


^     Queen-hreedcr 


Route  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 
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FLOUR  IS  HIGH 

Why  not  live  better  and  save  money,  too? 

Grind  your  wheat  into  Best  Whole  Wheat  or  Graham 
Flour.  Your  doctor  knows  how  heallhy  these  are. 
Make  the  BEST  Corn  Meal,  the  old-fa»hiuned  sort  you 
can*t  buy  at  any  price  nowadays. 

Do  all  sorts  of  fine  and  coarse  grinding  with  an 


APACHE  MILL 


Wt.35 
lbs. 


Price  $7.50 


T^l  *  1\/r*ll  Mates  Best  Corn  Meal,  Graham 
3.  lllS  iVLlll  Flour,  Rye  Flour,  Chops,  Hom- 
iny, Cracks  Peas,  Grinds  Coffee, 
Spices,  etc.  Perfect  adjustment  for  coarse  or  Ct^  ^O 
fine  work.  Will  send  Mill  prepaid  by  Express  "IP  *  "^^ 
APACHE  GRIST  MILL— Largest  capacity,  fastest  grind- 
ing, easiest  turning  handmill.      Does  more,  lasts  longer. 

A.  H.  Patch,  Inc.,  Clarksville,  Teiin. 
The  Blackhawk  Corn  Sheller  Inventor 

Invented  1885 


SKINNER 


ENGINE 
For  SALE 


At  a  bargain,  nearly  new  19x20  Skinner  Simple 
right  hand,  center  cranli  engine.  This  engine  has 
been  run  only  four  years  and  it  is  in  first  class 
condition.  At  130  pounds  steam  pressure  develops 
325  H.  P.,  speed  200  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
shaft  is  long  enough  to  hold  an  alternator.  Engine 
can  be  seen  running  at  our  plant  any  time  up  to 
July,  1918,  when  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  larger 
unit.  Reason  for  selling,  need  more  power.  Not  a 
worn-out  outfit  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  a 
modern,  efficient  engine  and  a  real  bargain  for  the 
right  party. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.  ^S'hYo 


Deliveredvl'uFREE 

Your  choice  of  44  styles,  colore 
and  sizes  in  the  famous  line  of 
"RANGER"  bicycles,  shown  in 
full  color  in  the  big  new  Free  Cata- 
j.  We  pay  all  the  freight  charges 
m  Chicago  to  youi  town. 

1  Days  Free  Trial  ll'^ife 

ycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test 
your  own  town  for  a  full  month. 
)o  not  buy-  until  you  get  our  great 
iieio  trial,  offer  and  low  Factory- 
Uirect-To-Rider    terms  and  prices. 


TlbCC  LAMP.S,  iioRNS,  pedals; 
I  lllkw  single  wheels  and  repair 
parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 
half  usual  prices.  No  one  else  can 
.'offer  such  valiie.«:  and  such  terms. 
SEND  NO  MONEY  hut  write  today 
'or  the  big  new  Catalog.     It's  free. 

F/in<^YCI-E    COMPANY 

bNIIDept.G153,  Chicaeo 
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At  night  make  a  sponge  of  half  the  liquid, 
the  yeast  which  has  been  softened  in  one 
cup  of  it,  the  potatoes,  salt,  honey,  and 
enough  flour  to  make  a  thin  batter.  Cover 
closely  and  let  rise  over  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing add  the  rest  of  the  liquid  warmed,  the 
Cream  of  Maize  and  rolled  oats  and  enough 
flour  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Sift  the  soda 
in  with  the  flour.  Knead  until  smooth  and 
elastic,  cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled  in 
bulk.  When  light,  divide  into  four  loaves 
and  let  rise  again.  When  light,  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  about  one  hour.  For  liquid 
you  may  use  potato  water  or  half  milk  and 
half  water,  adding  the  milk  in  the  morning. 
In  order  to  make  good  bread  with  the  substi- 
tutes and  flour  as  milled  at  present  you 
should  use  a  much  larger  proportion  of  flour 
to  liquid. 

CORNME.\L    MUSH,    BY    DR.    ItlLLER'S    REQUEST. 

One  part   cornmeal  Salt    to    taste ;     about    1 

3   to   4   parts  boiling  wa-         scant  tea.spoon  to  each 
ter  cup  of  cornmeal. 

Put  the  cornmeal  and  salt  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  double  boiler,  slowly  pour  over  it 
the  boiling  water,  stirring  all  the  time  to 
keep  it  smooth.  Let  it  cook  over  the  fire  un- 
til it  has  thickened  and  begun  to  bubble, 
then  put  it  over  the  lower  part  of  the  double 
boiler,  making  sure  that  the  water  does  not 
boil  away  before  it  is  done.  Let  it  cook 
three  or  four  hours  or  longer.  As  some  meal 
has  more  absorbing  power  than  others,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  boiling 
water  after  it  has  thickened.  We  sometimes 
let  it  cook  over  night  with  the  simmering 
burner  turned  low. 

HONEY  RASPBERRY  PRESERVES. 

1   pint  red  raspberries  1  pint  rhubarb  cut  small 

3  cups  honey 
Pour  the  honey  over  the  raspberries  and 
rhubarb  and  leave  several  hours  or  over 
night.  Put  over  the  fire  and  simmer  slowly 
until  thick  or  until  the  juice  drips  from  the 
side  of  a  spoon  in  two  or  more  rows  of  drops. 
Put  in  jelly  glasses  and  cover  with  melted 
paraffin  when  cold,  or  seal  while  hot  in  jars. 

CONSERVATION     SHORTCAKE. 
Hi    cups  barley  flour  3    tablespoons     shortening 

%    cup   rice   flour  1   teaspoon  salt 

5   teaspoons    baking   pow-     milk 

dor 

Sift  the  flour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  to- 


WRIGHT'S  FRAME-WIRING  DEVICE 

Most  rapid    in    use.    Saves    cost  of  machine   in   one 

day.     Tighter  wires;  no  kinks;  no  sore  hands. 

Price,  12.50.  postpaid  in  U.  S.  A. 

G.  W.  Wright  Company,*  -     Azusa   California 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power' 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hires,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for  illustrated    catalog: 
and   prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

645  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOIS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4% 


BUILD  UP  A 

SURPLUS 
FUND 


Present  day  conditions  empha- 
size very  strongly  the  impor- 
tance— indeed  the  necessity — of 
everyone  building  up  a  surplus 
fund  of  ready  cash. 

A  Savings  Account  BY  MAIL 
in  this  strong  bank  is  an  ideal 
method  of  building  up  a  surplus 
fund. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order  or  the  currency  by 
registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  safe  and  conven- 
ient plan  of  BANKING  BY 
MAIL  AT  4  PER  CENT. 


mSAVINGS 
DEPdSlTiBAlflCG 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashied 
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gether,  cut  in  the  shortening  with  two 
knives  unrl  add  milk  enough  to  make  a  soft 
dough.  Pat  rather  than  roll  into  individual 
biscuits.  Make  them  rather  thick  as  the 
substitute  flours  do  not  rise  as  high  as  wheat 
flour.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  split,  but- 
ter, and  pour  over  any  sweetened  fruit  in 
season.  All  barley  flour  may  be  used  or  corn 
flour  may  be  substituted  for  the  rice  flour. 

STEAMED    BROWN    BREAD. 

1   cup   barley    flour  2/3   cup  honey 

1   cup   cornmeal  1   cup  water 

1   cup   rolled   oats  %    cup  sour  milk 

1  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  raisins  or  nuts  if 
1 V2    teaspoons    soda  desired. 

Measure  the  barley  flour  before  sifting, 
add  the  soda  and  salt  and  sift  and  then  mix 
with  rolled  oats  and  cornmeal.  Combine  the 
honey,  water,  and  sour  milk,  stir  in  the  dry 
ingredients,  add  the  raisins  which  have  been 
steamed  until  tender,  pour  into  a  mold  and 
steam  three  hours.  It  may  be  steamed  in 
three  one-pound  baking-powder  cans. 

ROLLED    OATS    PIECRUST. 

2  cups  rolled  oats  1  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons   shortening  1   cup    boiling   water 
Pour  the  boiling  water  over  the  salt,  the 

rolled  oats,  and  the  shortening,  stirring  just 
enough  to  make  sure  all  the  oats  have  been 
scalded.  When  cool  roll  out  as  ordinary  pie- 
crust. It  is  easier  to  make  it  into  individual 
pies.  A  little  cream  brushed  over  the  top 
crust  is  a  great  improvement.  If  the  oats 
are  first  put  through  an  ordinary  food  chop- 
per, the  crust  is  easier  to  handle. 

BARLEY     FLOUR     CAKE. 


Vt  cup  shortening 

V2  cup  brown    sugar 

V2  cup  honey 

%  cup  sour  milk 


•  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


2  %    cups  barley  flour 
2   teaspoons   baking   pow- 
der 

1   teaspoon   soda 
%    teaspoon   salt 
Spice  or  flavor  to  taste 

Cream  the  shortening  and  brown  sugar 
together,  beat  in  the  eggs  and  then  the  hon- 
ey, add  the  flour,  in  which  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents have  been  sifted,  a  little  at  a  time  al- 
ternating with  the  sour  milk.  Use  spice  or 
flavor  to  taste.  Eaisins  or  nuts  may  be  add- 
ed. Bake  in  a  shallow  pan  about  45  minutes. 
As  barley  flour  varies  in  absorbing  power  a 
little  more  or  less  may  be  needed. 

All  vieasurements  level. 
i;iniiiiiiiiiii!ii:iniiiiMNiiiiiiii!i|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiii'iiiiiiii!iMillilii!l!iliiiiiii'iiiiiiliiiiiiilii!iiiii 


oslHandlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving'  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  tlie  farmer, 
(hiiryman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
]iroof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
for  Catalog,    jf^g  gEg-j-  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Oflfice  and   Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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HROMAGE 

Farm,  Garden  and  Orchard  Tools 

Aii-^wiT  tin-  lurmirs'  bi^r  questions. 
How  i"in  I  (>row  crops  with  lessliclp? 
How  (lit;  potatoes  with  fewer  horses 
ami  mLii?  How  save  every  tuber 
before  the  frost  and  in  time  for  the 
best  market?  Er.cine 

IRON  AGE  Potato  Digger 


will  difr  vour  potatoes  in  two- 
thirds  the  usual  time.  Saves  two 
horses  for  other  work.  Operated 
by  4  1-2  H.  P.  air-cooled  "New 
Way"  Kngine.  You  can  stop  the 
Digger  and  the  engine  will  clear 
the  machine.  Automatic  throw- 
out  clutch  prevents  breakage. 
Ensrine  is  quickly  interchangreabl'^ 
for  Iron  Ape  Engine  Sprayer.  Weal?o 
make  three  other  styles,  one  of  which 
will  surely  meet  your  condition.  We 
make  a  full  line  of  potato  machinery 
Send  for  booklet  today. 


Bateman  M'f'g  Co.,     Box   20-N,    Grenloch.   N.J. 


WITTE 

Kero-Oil  Engines 

Twice  the  Power  at  Half  the  Cost 

Size3  2  to  30H-P.-Select  Your  Own' 
Terms  -  Direct-from-Factory  prices.     Write 
your  own  order--Save  $15  to  S200.    Prompt 

Shipment.     Bie  new   catalos,"How   to  Ju. 


Eno-ln.>_3"   FREE--bv  return  mad.  Postpaid. 
'.yiTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
»3  o  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Kflo. 
9  3  0  Empire  Bldg.>     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Write 
Today 


j   Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  | 


I    Beekeepers: 


Let  u8  print  you  s-ome  cloth  or 
manilla  tags  to  go  on  your  ship- 
ments of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.  That  is  the 
only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  lost  in   transit. 


Prices  on  Applicatio 


i    The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio    i 


We  Will  Print  Your  Book 

Our  large  and  complete  stock  of  cuts  and 
illustrations  are  at  your  disposal.  We  are 
always  ready  to  make  estimates  on  printing 
books,  booklets,  catalogs,  circulars,  leaflets, 
stationary,  labels,  etc.  Otir  work  always 
pleases  and  our  prices  will  interest  you. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

N>iiii:'Tiiii:iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iNNiiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiiii:iiiNiiii!i:iiii:iiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiii^ 

WANT    TO    KNOW     ABOUT 

FLORIDA? 

AU  about  its  agricultural  and  garden  possibili- 
lies  and  how  lo  grow  things  there.  Are  you 
interested  in  Florida  as  a  winter  home?  If  so, 
you   should    take    that    6ne    publication,    the 

FLORIDA     GROWER 

TAMPA-      FLORIDA 

Send  to  the  Grower  for  a  Huinple  ropy 


(QUEENS  I 

I   iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^  I 

I  Bred  for  Honey  | 

I  Production  I 


That  are  gentle  and  hardy.  Reared 
from  the  best  mothers  by  the  best 
known  methods.  We  will  have  2000 
mating  nuclei  in  operation  by  June 
15th. 

We  may  have  some  pound  packages 
to  offer  after  June  15th  but  are  not  in 
position  to  say  until  about  June  10th 
to  15th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

One  untested,  75c  each;  12  to  100, 
60e  each.  Full  colony  in  8-fr.  hive 
with  tested  queen,  $9.00;  10-fr.  hive, 
$10.00.  Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of    these. 


The  Penn  Company 
Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 


Dr.  Miller  QUEENS 


We  are  again  rearing  queens  from 
mothers  supplied  by  Dr.  Miller  from 
his  apiary.  These  bees  are  proving 
to  be  very  gentle  as  well  as  hardy  and 
resistant  to  Foul  Brood.  Two  queen- 
breeders  not  interested  in  us  at  all 
have  declared  them  to  be  the  gentlest 
bees  they  ever  saw.  Our  list  of  cus- 
tomers that  demand  Miller  Strain  is 
growing  fast.  Remember  that  we  are 
the  only  breeders  that  get  breeders  di- 
rect from  Dr.  Miller.  Can  you  find 
a  man  more  able  than  Dr.  Miller  to 
select  your  breeding  queens?  Besides 
that  he  has  the  material  that  he  has 
been  working  on  for  over  fifty  years 
to  select  from.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction  guaranteed. 

One  untested,  $1.00;  12  for  $10;' 25 
or  more,  75c  each. 


The  Stover  Apiaries 
Penn,  Miss. 

Formerly  of  Mayhew,  Miss. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our   section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 

Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Eslablished   1885 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
catalog  and  order  early. 

BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 

THE  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co. 's  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in   stock.      Let   us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax wanted   for   supplies   or   cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiinii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiinii<niiiNiiiii]iiiiiiii 

I  BEEKEEPERS'! 

|SUPPLIES| 

I  A  Good  Stock  of  the  | 

I  Lewis  Beewarel 


I  Comb    Foundation 

I       Is  at  your  coniniand  at 
I  factory  prices. 


I       Western  Honey  Producers      j 
I  Sioux  City,  Iowa  | 

1  We    have  a  market  for  your  honey  and  i 
I  beeswax.  1 

'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiii!ii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiii!i!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


W 


oRTH^oF  Bee  Supplies  | 


CHAIIMOS   moXIJENG 
Hee  Keepers'  Supply  Mfg.  IMant. 


fe. 


All  boxed,  ready  lo  ship  at  once;  275,000 
Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  1  can  give 
you  big  bargains.  Send  for  a  new  price- 
list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

Will  Take  Beeswax  in  Trade  at 
Highest  Market  Price. 

Charles  Mondeng 

146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.     .     25  Years  a  Queen-breeder 


PRICES 

Before  July  1st 

After  July  1st 

1 

6 

12 

15.00 

1 

6 

12 

Select  untested 

1  50 

s.oo 

1  00 

5.. 50 

10.00 

Tested 

2.00 
2.50 

10. 00 
u.oo 

18.00 
25.00 

1.50   1   8.00 
2.00    10.00 

14.00 

Select  tested    

18.00 

2-comb  nuclei 

i.OO 

22.00 

42.00 

3.50  as. 00 

35.00 

3-comb  nuclei  .   .. 

6.00 

33.00 

60.00 

1.50    25.00 

45.00 

8-frame  colonies  . . 

10  00 

55  00 

8.00    +5  00 

10-franie  colonies  . 

12.00 

6S  00 

10.00    55.00 

1-lb   pkff.  bees 

:i.00 

16 .00- 

2.50    U.OO 

2-lb.  pkg-.  bees 

5.00 

2S.00 

4.60    2.5.00 

s  Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en-  ^ 

g  tire  stock  of   outyards;   nothing  better.      These  § 

=  breeders,   $5.00   each.  § 

§  Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or  ^ 

1  Hoffman   frames.  1 

1  Above   price  on   bees   by   pound,    nuclei,   and  = 

=  colonies    do    not    include    queen.      You    are    to  ^ 

1  select   such   queen   as  you  wish   with   the  bees,  = 

^  and  add  the  price.  ^ 

H  No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June.  ^ 

§  Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can  p 

=  be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  pea'mit.  ^ 

s  Send  for  testimonials.      Orders  booked  now.  § 

=  Reference — any   large   supply   dealer   or    any  ^ 

1  bank  having  Dun's  reference  book.  s 

I  H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue.   Ohio  § 
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Queens  of  Quality 


Select  three-band  Italians;  bred   for  busineBX.      Untested,  $1.00 
each;  six  for  $5.00;   $9.00  per  dozen.      Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Dowolllown,  Tennessee 


Hi^-titfriiiii 


Positively  the  chiTip.^st  and  stronKcst  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  Klobe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  pas.  Casts  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
-it,  306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


j   New  England  Beekeepers   | 

I  EVERY  THING  IN  SUPPLIES  | 

i     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     i 


=     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     = 


BEES    Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  fiiriii^li  full   colonies  of  bees   in  single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.      Nuileus  colonies  and   bees  by  ihe  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham  .  .  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  for  12. 

Select  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  "  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  and 
"  Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 


E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


THE  LAST  TIME  YOU  BOUGHT  QUEENS 

did  you  get  what  you  wwe  lookin?  for?  Were  they  thrifty,  hardy,  gentle,  and  beautiful?  Were 
they  the  Imported  Queens  Americanized?  Were  they  guaranteed  to  reach  you  in  good  condition,  to 
he  purely  mated  and  to  give  perfect  satisfaction  ?     These  are  the  qualities  that  have  enabled 

FOREHAND'S  THREE-BAND-the  thrifty  kind 

to  stand  over  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  of  actual  test,  that  has  brought  them  up  to  a  standard 
SURPASSED  BY  NONE,   BUT  SUPERIOR  TO   MANY. 

1  6  12 

Untested $1 .  00  $   5  .  00  $   9  .  00 

Select    Untested     1.25  7.00  11.00 

Tested 1.50  8.75  17.00 

Select    Tested     2 .  00  11 .  00  20 .  00 

Our  prices  will  continue  the  same   until  July.      Write  for  circvlar. 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,  Alabama 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

^^HHi 

■■■■■■■■■■IHBH 

^^M 

^^^^^^^H 

Our  Bees  Are  Gentle 

s 

(                 >  J  f^T"  jj^^^^^^^^^B 

Our  queens  are  very  prolific.    Our  bees 
are  hustlers  for  honey  but  they 

Sting  the  Kaiser 

by  helping    out    on    the 
food  shortage. 

W^   irfki^H^    Viyi  ■i|!Pi»i-    Jn^^^^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^I 

Our  price  for  untested:      1  to  4,  $1  each; 
4  to  6,  95  cents  each;  6  to  9,  85  cents; 
9  to  12,80  cents  each;  12  to  24,  75  cents 
each.    Tested,  $1.50  each. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write    for    our   booklet  and    complete 
price  list. 

JAY  SMITH 

Route  3                  Vincennes,  Ind, 

f             >    . 

.^.^'                      -       i.          -.^ 
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QUEENS      QUEENS      QUEENS 

Three-banded  and  Golden  Italians.  The  best  of  either.  They  are  hustlers — gentle  to  handle, 
cap  their  honey  white,  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  brood.  We  have  added  B.  M.  Car- 
away's queen-rearing  oiutfit  to  ours;  also  have  with  us  one  of  his  assistants,  so  we  hope  to  fill 
all  orders  promptly.  Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Reference:  The  Guaranty  State 
Bank,   Robstown,   Texas,  or  The  City  Nat.  Bank,   Corpus   Christi,   Texas. 


Untested    Queens     $1.15 

Select    Tested    2.50 


6 
$    6.35 
11.50 


12 
$11.50 
20.70 


50 
$43.70 
74.75 


100 

f   85.00 
138.00 


Get  our  prices  on  empty  bee-cages.     Circular  Free. 

Satisfaction  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed  within  six  days  of  CalaUen,  Tex. 


NUECES  VALLEY  APIARIES,  Calallen,  Texas,  will  hereafter  be  known  as 

Nueces  County  Apiaries  Calallen,  Texas 


E.  B.  AULT,  Proprietor 


llllllllllll 


More  Profit  in  Bees 


If  you  get  your  supplies  early  enough  to  have 

every  thing  ready  for  the  honey-flow.     Get 

your  supplies  now.     Catalog  FREE. 


UPPUli 


i^t^ 


KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.  | 

Department  G  J 

301  lltli  Avenue,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  = 

llllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Full  Values  in 

''falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for   quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to   quote. 


H      Red   Catalog,   postpaid 


Dealers   Evprvwliere 


"  Simplified   Beekeeping;,"    postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY,  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehivekS   come  from. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 


NOT  so  BAD! 


ATELY  the  railroads  and  ex- 
press companies  have  been 
giving  us  better  service;  so 
we  have  been  able  to  ship 
goods  pretty  promptly.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  if  you  only  need 
a  few  supplies  like  foundation  and  sec- 
tions and  want  quick  delivery  at  your 
door,  better  order  by  mail.  Always 
include  enough  to  more  than  cover 
postage  as  packages  in  which  goods 
are  shipped  weigh  something,  too.|  The 
overplus  will  be  returned  to  you 
with  invoice. 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


LEWIS  SECTIONS 

HAVE 

INDIVIDUALITY 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  a  class  "by  themselves.  They  are  not  like  other  sections. 
Very  rarely  do  they  break  in  folding — in  fact,  one  of  our  customers  writes  us 
that  he  has  put  up  (folded)  thirty  thousand  Lewis  sections  in  a  season  and  had 
not  found  one  section  in  the  whole  lot  that  was  not  perfect.  Beekeepers  every- 
where, no  matter  what  their  preference  may  be  for  hives  or  other  bee  equipment, 
agree  when  it  comes  to  sections  that  Lewis  sections  are  supreme.    This  is — 

BECAUSE  the  material  which  goes  into  a  LEWIS  SECTION  is  of  the  right  kind, 
especially  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stock  is  assorted  and  re-sorted — the 
discolored  stock  thrown  out,  leaving  only  the  whitest  material  to  go  into  LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 

BECAUSE  the  V  groove,  which  is  the  moat  important  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  section,  is  made  just  right.  In  the  LEWIS  SECTION  it  is  cut  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  section  will  not  break  in  folding.  The  LEWIS  SECTION  ex- 
pert has  been  supervising  the  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  for  over  thirty 
years. 

BECAUSE  the  finishing  of  the  section  is  given  the  utmost  care.  The  LEWIS 
SECTION  is  polished  on  both  sides  in  a  double-surfacing  sanding  machine  de- 
signed in  the  Lewis  plant  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  insures  the  uniform 
thickness  of  each  and  every  section.  The  dovetailing  of  the  ends  is  smooth, 
clean,  and  just  right. 

BECAUSE,  even  after  LEWIS  SECTIONS  are  completely  manufactured,  the 
packing  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  marketing.  All  LEWIS 
SECTIONS  are  put  up  in  regular  standard  packages  containing  a  good  full  count. 
A  tight  wooden  box  is  used,  entirely  enclosing  the  contents  so  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  air  can  occur,  no  matter  how  long  the  sections  are  carried  in  stock. 
The  package  is  also  strongly  braced  at  all  corners,  insuring  delivery  to  you  in 
good  order. 

AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  YOU  PAY  FOE  OTHEE 
STANDARD  MAKES  OF  SECTIONS  YOU  GET  ALL 
OF  THE  ABOVE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  LEWIS  SECTIONS. 


Insist  on  Lewis  Sections.    Look  for  the  Beeware  Brand. 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

n is^\ A/  I  o  M 

[water  TO  y<f^^  y     I    ^j     '^ 
MAKES    THE     FINEST 


Water  town, 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributor 


mmnmas 

in        -^ 

1??  (Hulturif 


V  '  ,-  r  •-- 

AU 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co. 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  | 

Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  | 

Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

The  WORLD  is  our  market  I 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


"Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


How  about  Honey  -  cans.  Honey  -  cases, 
etc.?  We  have  a  large  and  complete 
line  of  Root's  Shipping-cases.  No  em- 
bargos  at  Toledo.  All  freight  going  out 
promptly. 

Honey  -  Honey  -  Honey 

We  want  10  carloads  of  Extracted  White 
and  10  cars  Comb.  How  many  can  you 
furnish? 

Queens 

Golden  and  Leather  Colored.  Prompt 
delivery.  Write  us.  Honey-extractors— 
big  line.     Send  for  free  catalog. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Establisbed  1899 

lilNlllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!||!|||||||l||||||||||i|||||||||||||; 


I       S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  I 

I   Dept.  No.  25        Toledo,  Ohio  j 

i  "  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  1 
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Beekeepers  Will  be  Allowed  the  Sugar  Needed 457 

Bees  for  the  Winter  Cluster Mrs.  Belva  M.  Deniuth     46-J. 

Cages  of  Unusual   Merit J.   E.   Thompson     46;! 

A  Needless  Loss  of  Honey H.   H.  Eoot     465 

The  Plan   of  Fall  Increase R.   F.   Holterinann     467 

Conversations  with  Doolittle G.  M.  Doolittle     469 

^lore  Business  for  the  Honeybee Albert  Marple     470 

About   Breeding   Bees Geo.    B.    Howe     471 

V-Shaped  Honey  Extractor J.  F.  Severin     472 

Prefers  Supersedure  Queens L.  E.  Kerr     472 

What   a    Grocer   Did •  •  •  • Paul    Knechtges     47;^ 

A   Prize    Winner Fred   Alger     47:! 

Stray  Straws    : Dr.  C.  C.  Miller     474-475 
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Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line Grace  Allen     479-480 

From   North,  East,  West,  and   Soutli 481-485 

Heads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 486-48.S 
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Gleaned  by  Asking MR.  Root     490-491 

Bees,   Men,   and   Tilings 492-49:1 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. — One  ye«r.  $1.00:  two  years,  $1.75:  three  year.«,  $2.50: 
five  \ears,  $4.00.  Canadian  sulseription,  15  cen*s  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub 
scription,  .SO  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — On  and  after  March  1,  1917.  all 
snh.scription.s,  not  paid  in  advance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  sub,scriber  to  be  continued, 
wi'l  be  stopped  on  expiration.  Xo  suliscriler  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  .iournal. 
CHANGE  Of  ADDRESS. — Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name 
that  appears  on  the  ])aper.  REMITTANCE. — Should  be  sent  bv  postoffice  money  ordei, 
1  aiik  draft,  express  money  order  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleaxixgs  columns 
solicited:  stamps  should  le  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manuscript  if  not  printed. 
ADVERTISING-  RATES. — Advertisins  rates  and  conditions  will  be  sent  on  request.  Ke 
su'ts  from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory.  ADVERTISERS' 
RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in  advance  the  reiabil;t> 
of   every    advertiser    using   space   in    this   .iournal, 

Kntered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,  Ohio,     Published  monthly. 
Sj)ace   occupied    by    reading    matter    in    this    issue,    77  per  cent:   advertisinj;,   23   per  <e  it. 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Medina,  Ohio 


E.  R.  ROOT 
Editor 


Editorial  Staff 

A.  L  ROOT 

Editor  Home  Dept. 


H,  G,  ROWE 
Managing  Editor 
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READY  MONEY 

FOR  YOUR  HONEY!! 


SHIP  NOW.    If  you  have  hon-     f | 

ey  for  sale,  we  want  to  buy  it.  QuT  NcW  HoHlC    i 

Ten  thousand  producers  in  all     i  I 

parts  of   the  world  witness    to  f                                    i      t.      ,  = 

!i  1-   1    i-.  r    ♦!  •      1  We  are  now  located  at  Pearl  i 

the   reliability    oi    this    house.  =          i  wr  i        o  ^ 

TVT                u           ♦         1                    *  =  and  W  alnut  Streets,  and  are  i 

INo  purchase    too  laro;e  or  too  ^  .     ,     ,            tt         tt  ^ 

11       WT      A        J^  in  the  largest  Honey  House  = 

small.     We    handle    many    car-  i  .                '='               /  = 

11                       c       J                        1  =  in  the  country.    When  you  I 

loads  a  year,    bend  us  a  sample  =:           .     ^.     .        .  ,     ,  •;  ^ 

1  .  1.1=  are  in  Cincinnati  don  t  for-  i 

and  name  your  most  reasonable  =                                  r            -n  - 

TVT     \^                     .  •  ?  get  to  call  on  us,  lor  it  will  i 

price.    W  e  buy  every  time  your  ^  f            ,              '  ^ 

.-r  =  be    a    pleasure    for    us    to  i 

price  justihes.  =                ^                        i     <•  i  = 

=  show    you    our    wonderiul  i 

PROMPT  REMITTANCE.   Re-     I    new  hoine.  I 

mittance    sent    by  return   mail     I  I 

for  every  shipment  we  receive. 

Honesty  and    integrity  during  the  many  years  in   the   honey 

business    have  won  for  us    the  good  will    and  confidence  of 

thousands. 

OLD  COMBS  AND  CAPPINGS.  Send  them  to  us  for  rendering.  We 
pay  you  the  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  and  charge  you  but  5c 
per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.  It  pays  to  send  us  your  old  combs 
and  cappings. 

WANTED,  COMB  HONEY.  Comb  and  extracted  Honey  find  ready 
sales  here.  Tell  us  what  you  have.  We  buy  beeswax  at  high  prices. 
Always  glad  to  reply  to  incpiiries. 

WE  SELL  LEWIS  BEEWARE.  'Xewis,"  stands  for  the  highest  qual- 
ity Beeware  known.  Safe  and  reliable,  "Made  like  furniture."  We 
are  glad  to  fulfill  your  needs. 


1    DADANT'S    FAM-    i        I    ROOT'S  SMOKERS    I 
I    OUS  FOUNDATION    (        |    AND  EXTRACTORS    | 

SEND   FOR   OUR    1918   BEE   CATALOG 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

PEARL  &  WALNUT  STS.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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I  —  Get  that  last  drop  of  honey.  | 

I    It's  the  maximum  crop  that  is  needed  this  year.  1 

I  — ^  You  can't  afford  to  let  your  bees  be  crowded  for  lack  | 

1  of  equipment.  | 

I  —  We  can  ship   goods  to  you  promptly,  and  they  are  | 

I  Root's  Goods.  I 

I    HONEY  CONTAINERS.    We  are  the  Michigan  agents  | 

I  for  the  Weis  fibre  honey  containers.  They  are  inex-  | 

I  pensive,  clean,  and   leak-proof.     Send  15  cents  in  ■ 

I  stamps  for  samples  and  prices.  | 

I  —  HONEY  WANTED.  I 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Lansing,  Michigan 

II  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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II  HONEY  WANTED  I 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  your  station  or  delivered  Cin- 
cinnati. -  If  extracted,  mail  sample,  slate 
how  it  is  put  up ;  if  comb,  state 
grade  and  how  packed. 


II    C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  COMPANY    || 

1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  || 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  honey  market  remains  very  strong 
and  will  continue  so  as  long  as  the  export 
demand  keeps  up  as  at  present.  The  mar 
kets  quoted  below  give  the  figures  on  which 
the  honey-producer  may  calculate  his  own 
honey   jjiice. 

U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

HONEY    ARRIVALS    SIXCE    Jl'LY    1    AT    IMl'ORTAXT 
COMMERCIAL      POINTS. 

Medina,  O. — .38,340  lbs.  Texas;  118,920  ll)s.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Hamilton,    111. — 425   lbs.   Iowa. 

SHIPI'IXG    POINT    INPORMATIO.N'. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal,  .July  15. — Supply  white  orange 
about  cleaned  up,  some  holding-  for  higher  prices ; 
supply  alfalfa  and  sage  inoreasing.  Local  demand 
and  movement  good,  firm  feeling  for  filling  export 
order.s.  Cash  to  producer  on  farm ;  few  sale*.  Best 
white  orange  20-21c  :  some  growers  holding  for  22c 
per  lb.,  light  amber  and  orange  mostly  18-20c. 
Beeswax,  mostly  34-36c  per  lb.  (Unofficial.) 
Arizona  and  Imperial  Val'.ev,  light  amber,  alfalfa, 
and  sage,  16V2-nV2V,  few  i8c:  dark  amber  15%- 
16 1/2  c. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  .Inly  13. — Shipments  light. 
Domestic  demand  light,  export  demand  good,  but 
uncertainty  of  dealers  being  granted  export  li- 
censes and  securing  steamer  space  restricting  move- 
ment. Latest  estimates  of  alfalfa  honey  crop  less 
than  preliminary  estimates.  Cash  to  producers  at 
country  shipping  po-ints,  extracted,  white  sage,  20- 
21c  per  lb.;  light  amber  17%-19c  per  lb.;  alfalfa 
18-18  1/2  c   per   lb. 

Unofficial:  Yakima.  Wash.,  .July  10. — Demand 
good,  strong  feeling.  Cash  to  producer  f.  o.  b. 
Yakima;  comb.  No.  1,  mostly,  $4.80  per  case;  ex- 
tracted, dandelion  14c  per  lb.     Beeswax,  35c  per  lb. 

TELEGRAPHIC    REPORTS    FROM    TODAY'S    MARKETS. 

[Tile  prices  quoted  in  this  report  represent  the 
prices  at  which  the  "wholesole  carlot  receivers"  sell 
to  the  '  'jobbers."  Arrivals  include  receipts  during 
preceding  two  weeks.  Prices  represent  current 
quotations.] 

Kansas  City. — Receipts  very  light.  Demand 
limited,  movement  slow,  firm  feeling.  Sales  to  job- 
bers, all  sales  in  small  lots.  Native  Missouri  comb, 
quality  and  condition  generally  good,  24-section  flat 
cases,  No.  1,  light,  $7.50.  Beeswax,  receipts  very 
light.      Buyers    paying    35c    per   lb. 

Minneapolis. — No  arrivals.  Supplies  very  light. 
Demand  slow,  steady  feeling.  Sales  tO'  jobbers, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  comb  honey,  fancy  white, 
old  supplies  practicallv  exhausted.  24-section  caf^es, 
$5.50  to  6.00.  Extracted,  fancv  white,  60-lb.  pails, 
21-23C    per   lb. 

St.  Paul. — No  arrivals.  Supplies  practically  ex- 
hausted.     No  sales  reported. 

Cincinnati. — 2  California,  1,850  lbs.  Kentucky 
arrived.  Local  demand  light,  good  out  of  town  in- 
quiry, market  firm,  no  sales  reported.  Ca'.ifornia 
white  orangei,  jobbers  asking  25 1/^ -26c  per  lb.  Comb, 
practically  no  supplies,  no  sales  reported.  Beeswax, 
demand  light,  market  weak.  Average  yellow,  40c 
per   lb. 

Chicago. — 1  California,  1  Arizona  arrived,  both 
cars  unbroken,  light  receipts  from  nearby  States. 
All  sales  in  small  lots.  New  comb,  best  28-30c  per 
lb. ;  old  extracted,  22c  per  lb.  Beeswax,  supplies 
liberal,  demand  slow,  unsettled  feeling,  best  35-36c 
per  lb. 

Portland. — Sales  direct  to  retailers,  orange  blos- 
som, 60-lb.  tins,  27c  per  lb.,  2-gallon  jackets,  29c 
per   lb.  . 

Denver. — Approximately  10,000  lbs.  extracted 
and  50  cases  comb  arrived.  Supplies  light.  Demand 
and  movement  good,  firm  feelinsr.  Sales  to  jobbers, 
extracted  light  amber,  18c  per  lb.,  some  fancy,  20- 
21c.  Sales  direct  to  retailers,  white  comb,  quality 
and  condition  generally  good,  24-section  cases, 
$6.00-6.50.  Beeswax,  receipts  light,  cash  to  pro- 
ducer   35c   per   lb. 

New  York,  -July  13. — Arrivals,  118  cases  South 
.\merica,  32  bbls.  Cuba,  25  bbls.  Porto  Rico,  in- 
complete. Receipts  light.  Demand  good,  market 
slightly  stronger.  Extracted,  Porto  Kican,  $2.35- 
2.50  i)er  gallon.  Very  little  Southern  stock  on  mar- 
ket.       Beeswax,     arrivals,     15     liags     Ciilia,      receipts 
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liglit.        Supplies     light.        Demand     good.        Yellow, 
42-44C   per   11),,    mostly    42y2C,    dark   38-41i/^c. 

St.      Louis. — No      arrivals.         S.applie«     exluiustcd. 
No   sales.  Charles   .1.   Brand, 

Cliief   of    Bureau    of    Markets. 

W.ishiii-tnn.     I).    C.,    .lulv    15,    1918. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

f  These  tii-ms  aic  asked  to  quote  tlie  wholesale 
l)rices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accordingly  their 
prices  must  lie  figured  at  least  one  profit  higher 
than  the  price  paid  the  producer.  The  large  deal- 
ers do  not  quote  prices  in  print  that  they  will  pay 
futurely    to    producers.] 


NEW  YORK. — From  several  leading  honey  deal- 
ers in  New  York  City,  we  quote  the  following  com- 
ment: "Eight  hundred  barrels  of  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  were  shipped  to  England  (in  early 
.Fuly),  cleaning  iip  this  market;  prices  firm;  de- 
mand good;  no  arrivals  of  comb  honey;  white  ex- 
tracted, (price  to  retailers)  25c;  light  amber,  $2.40 
per  gal." — "Market  at  this  date  (.Jul.  16)  is  excited 
due  to  small  spot  lots  on  hand  which  bring  price 
according  to  needs  of  Iniyers  to  help  them  out  till 
large  new  crop  lots  arrive.  Lots  of  Cuban  and 
Porto  Rican  are  being  held  for  fancy  prices,  as  well 
as  other  carload  and  less  lots  being  sold  by  brokers 
for  set  prices  only  acceptable  to  exporting  needs  as 
out  of  reach  for  legitimate  bottling  limits ;  no  def- 
inite market  to  quote  on  comb  honey ;  white  ex- 
tracted (75rice  to  retailers)  22  to  25c;  light  amber 
20c  to  22c;  amber,  18c  to  20c." — "For  shipping 
space  to  England,  $12.00  per  hundred  is  demanded; 
import  license  needed  for  England;  export  restrict- 
ed; Calif,  orange  (to  retailers)  23  %c;  Texan, 
17y2C,  f.  o.  b.  Texas;  Florida  18y2  f.  o.  b.  Floridi ; 
N.  Y.  State  clover,  20c;  no  comJi  honey  offered." — 
"Light  amber  extracted  (to  retailers)  21c." — "The 
market  has  shown  a  very  much  better  feeling  last 
week  (.Jul.  8  to  13)  on  account  of  shipments  being 
made  to  England;  there  is  a  lively  demand  for 
Cuban,  Haytian,  and  Porto  Rican  honey,  and  so 
honey  in  barrels  is  getting  better  prices;  white 
extracted  (to  retailers)  25c;  light  amber  24V^c; 
amber  24c;  beeswax  42c." — "Very  small  demand 
for  domestic  consumption;  stocks  on  hand  (Jul. 5) 
few  hundred  barrels  of  Porto  Rican  and  Haytian, 
some  of  Florida,  no  Cuban ;  market  more  active 
at  present  than  past  months,  tho  not  as  it  used  to 
be ;    white   extracted  selling  at  25c." 


CHIC.VGO. — Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  28c  to 
30c  per  lb.  Extracted  honey,  white,  (per  lb.)  20c; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  18c,  according  to  color  and 
flavor.  Clean,  average  vellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  35c 
to  38c.  "  R.  A.   Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,    111.,    .July    17. 


CLEVETjAND. — There  is  practically  no  comb 
honey  in  our  market.  A  few  small  lots  have  ar- 
rived from  the  Soutli,  but  quality  and  condition 
unsatisfactory  and  no  market  price  establishcid. 
Fruit  is  higli,  and  a  limited  quantity  of  nice  white 
comb    honey    would    bring    good   prices. 

C.    Chandler's    Sons. 

Cleveland,    O.,    July    18. 


SYRACUSE. — We  have  move,d  a  little  new  honey 
at  the  follow-ing  prices:  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy 
(per  case)  $5.50.  Extracted  honey,  white  (per  lb.), 
23c.  E.    B.    Ross. 

Syracuse,   N.  Y..   .July   17. 


St.  Louis. — Our  market  is  ratlier  quiet  on  both 
comb  and  extracted  honey  at  present.  Some  South- 
ern extracted  and  comb  honey  of  the  new  crop  is 
arriving,  but  present  demand  not  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish firm  prices.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancy  (per 
case).  $6.00;  fancy  $5.50;  No.  1,  $4.50;  No.  2, 
$4.00.  Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  cans,  18c; 
amlier,  dark,  15-16c;  in  barrels,  14c.  Clean,  aver- 
age   yellow    1  CL'Swax.    ])er    11).,    40c. 

R.    Hartman    Produce   Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  July  17. 


PORTLAND. — Tliere  is  very  little  new  comb 
honey  in  market,  as  yet.  Small  lots  of  5  or  10 
cases'  only  have  been  received  for  which  20c  has 
lieen  paid  in  some  instances.  No  new  extracted 
honey  locally.  Prospects  good  for  fair  crni)  of  both. 
High   prices    and    excessive    freiulit    rates    imliiicd    to 
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iii;il<<'    inai'Uct    sIuKSisIi.       No    (Ifiuaiul.       Comb    li(iii('\.     j 
I'niuy.     |HT    ca.-c,     if  .")..">(  I ;     No.     1,     $5.00.       Kxlr;Ht('Ml     ' 
lioricy,    while,     (per    lli.)    20    to    21c:    lifilit    anilcr,    in         Selcii  il 
cms,    17   1(1    IHc;   ainlifi-,   in   cans,    1  .'>   to    l(!c. 

I'a<-ilic    llcMKM     Co, 
I'diiland,    ()i<',,    .liilv     12. 


DENVER. — Season  late;  not  much  honey  in 
siiiht  yet;  crop  prospects  fair;  very  little  honey 
reaclv  for  market.  Comb  honey,  No.  1,  white,  ])er 
case.'  $(1.50;  No.  2.  white,  $6.00.  E.xtracted  honey, 
wliite  (per  11).),  2:ic:  light  amber,  in  60-lb.  cans, 
22c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  ;^5c 
cash;    37c   trade. 

The   Colorado  Honev   Producers'    A.ssociation. 

Denver,  Col.,  July   18. 


KANSAS  CITY. — No  honey  of  any  kind  on  the 
tnai'ket.  Local  beekeepers  forecast  poor  croj)  around 
liiTc.  Clean,  average  yellow  bee.swax  per  lb.,  :!5c. 
C.   C.   demons   IModuce   Co. 

Kansas   City,    Mo.,    July    17. 


PHILADKLPHI-X. — Have  no  (luotations  to  otTer 
at  this  time;  a  few  intiuiries  but  no  receipts  of  this 
season's    goods    at    present.  Chas.    Munder. 

Philadelphia,    Pa:,    July    17. 


BUFFALO. — No  honey,  either  conili  or  strained, 
offering  on  this  market.  Seems  to  be  very  scarce. 
Shippers  could  obtain  their  own  price  for  any  they 
might    offer.  Gleason    &    Lansing. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    July    16. 


MONTREAL. — Very  little  old  honey  on  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  No  new  on  this  year's  crop  yet. 
Comb'hone.y,  extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  25c;  fancy,  24c: 
No.  1,  23e;  No.  2,  20c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  (per 
lb.)  21c  light  aniber,  in  cans,  19c,  in  barrels, 
18>4c,    amber,    in    cans,    18c,    in    barrels,    17c. 

Gunn,    Langlois     &   Co.,   Ltd. 


MEDINA. — At  this  date,  July  22,  we  are  unable 
to  speak  with  confidence  an  opinion  of  the  honey 
market,  and  because  of  the  prevailing  uncertainty, 
we  are  making  very  few  contracts  for  future  de- 
livery. For  spot  shipment,  our  range  of  prices  since 
last  quoted  has  been  as  follows:  Water  white  hon- 
ey, 21c;  white,  20c;  light  amber,  18c;  amber,  15 
to  17e.  Comb  honey:  no  shipments  on  which  to 
base   a   quotation.         "  The  A.   I.   Root   Co. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


ADVANCED  PRICES. 
We  announce  another  general  advance  in  prices 
in  beekeeping  supplies  effective  at  once.  Revised 
.schedules  are  being  prepared  and  will  be  mailed 
as  soon  as  the.y  are  in  print  to  interested  parties 
who  apply.  This  further  advance  is  made  necessary 
by  still  further  sharp  advances  in  price  of  lumber 
and  other  material  used,  as  well  as  wages  to  labor 
to   care  for   increased  living  cost. 


BARCAIXS      IX      COMB      HONEV      SHIPl'IXG      CASE.S. 

We  have  numerous  bargains  to  offer  in  comb-hon- 
ey shipping  cases  to  those  who  need  such  contain- 
ers. Have  various  styles,  of  used  cases,  nailed  up 
and  in  excellent  condition;  also  some  12-lb.  cases 
of  several  sizes.  Some  of  these  are  available  at  our 
branch  oflfices.  If  you  will  write,  giving  the  size  of 
sections  you  need  cases  for,  we  will  advise  what 
we    have   to   offer   to    fit   them. 

The   A.    I.    Root    Co. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

ELECTRIC    AUTOMOBILES;    WHERE    CAN    THEY    BE 
PROCURED  ? 

At  the  dose  of  the  Home  Paper  in  this  issue.  I 
state  that  my  electric  automobile  cost  only  $300. 
It  was  made  originally  by  the  Baker  R.  and  L. 
Co.,  Cleveland,  O.  I  think  the  machine  when  new 
cost  $1,500  or  $1,800.  But  this  second-hand  ma- 
chine w'as  goiici  all  over  and  put  in  good  repair,  and 
nicely  varnished  up,  for  only  $300,  but  witli  no 
guarantee  in  regard  to  the  batteries,  as  I  h-;ive 
explained. 


Queens  of  Quality 

liaiul  llaliuil^:    l>r<-<l    fur   hii»iiie»».      lliile»I<-(l.  $1.0(1 
ih:  »ix  lor  $,'">.0(l:   $<).00  per  ilozeii.      Circular  free. 

J.  I.  Banks,  Dowelltown,  Tennessee 


WANTED   TO  BUY 
HONEY 

Quote  Prices  and  Quantity  for  Sale 


STULZ    BROS.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2043  Main  Street 

£;i:i!iiiiiii!:iiiiiii.iiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii<iiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiu; 

1      WANTED       I 

f  SECTION  HONEY  | 

I              in  Carlots  and  less  | 

i  than  Carlots i 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  E.  Harris 

Morristown,  Tennessee 


Honey  Cans 

(Several  Carloads  now  on  hand) 

Superior  Foundation 
Honey  Extractors 


Everything  in 
Bee  Supplies 


For  Quick  Shipments 
order  from 


j    Superior  Honey  Company    | 
I  Ogden,  Utah  j 

1  Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  | 
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Shipping  Cases 
Needed  ? 

TF  so  we  can  furnish  them  at  Syra- 

cuse,  N.  Y.,  also  boxes  of  2-60  lb. 

cans.   Up  to  July  10th  the  weather  has 

been  cold  but  when  the  weather  was 

warm  the  bees  brought  in  considerable 

honey.    We  presume  you  have  secured 

your    share    and  will  need   cases    and 

containers.     Better   send   in   an  order 

right  away  to  be  able  to  have  them 

on  hand  when  wanted. 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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NEW  Bingham 

BEE  SMOKER 


Tn      1878     the    -original 
(liri'c't    draft    bee    smoker 
was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  t\  BhifthRin, 
of    Michigan.      Mr.    Bing- 
ham     manufai'tured      the 
Bingliam        Smoker       and 
Bingham   Honey-knife  for 
nearly    thirty-five    years; 
and   in    1912,   becoming   a 
very    old    man,    v,'e    pur- 
chased  this   business   and 
joined  it  to  our  established 
business     of     beekeepers' 
supplies   and  general   bee- 
ware.      Those  who   knew  Mr.    Binsham   will  join  us 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
give.s  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his   name 
in  the  beekeeping  industry.      Bingham  smokers  have 
leen  improved  from  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
on  the  market,   and  for  nearly  forty  years  have  been 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    foreign    countries. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturer.s. 

Size  of  Stove  Weight  Retail 
.  4  x7  inch  214  lbs.  $1.25 
.    31/2x7  inch      2       lbs.        1.00 

-,    extra    each .50 

.    3x7       inch      1%  lbs.  .85 

.    3x51/2  inch      1%  lbs.  .  ii5 


Smoke 

1  )octor 

'i'wo    above    in 
Conqueror  .  , 

Little     Wonder. 


by  others  have  not  given  the  satisfaction  desired 

A.   G.  "Woodman   Co. 

Gentlemen  : — Have  you  the  thin   good-\vorkin<j 
ago,    and  that   worked  to   perfection  ! 


Bingham    Honey     Uncapping    Knives 
with  New  Cold  Handles 

We  are  furnishing  the  same  quality  steel, 
best  money  can  buy,  thin-bladed  knives  that 
Mr.  Bingham  manufactured  years  ago.  The 
old  timers  all  remember  these  knives  and 
many  are  writing  in  as  Mr.  Volstad  in  the 
following    letters.      The    substitutes    offered 


Lyle,    Minn.,    -Tune    21,    1917. 
uncapping-knives   we  used  to  get   about   20  yeai-s 


We  sent  an  8V2  and  10  inch  knife  and  received  the  following  letter: 
G.  Woodman   Co.  I^yle,    Minn.,   .July   5,    1917. 


Gentlemen: — Knives  receivCid  ;  glad  you  sent  them  at  one 
been  looking  for  but  did  not  know  where  to  get  them. 


They  are  .ju.st  what  I  want  and  hav( 
K.  H.  Volstad- 


Many  of  the  most  extensive  honey  producers  insist  on  the  Genuine  Bingham 
knives.  Mr.  N.  E.  France  of  Plattsville,  Wis.,  gave  us  a  fine  unsolicited  testimonial  on 
the  steam-heated  Bingham  knife,  too  long  for  this  space. 


Weight 

12   oz. 

14  oz. 

10    inch    blades,    steam    heated    with    tubing 20   oz. 

40   oz. 

7  lbs. 


81/2     inch    blades. 
10    inch    blades.  . 


Steam   Generator,    with   safety   valve 
Double   burner    oil    lamp   .stove. 
Postage  extra. 


Price 
p  .90  each 
1.00  each 
3.00  each 
2 . 00  each 
2.75 


TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES 

YOU  WILL  MAKE  A  MISTAKE  if  you  do  not  ask  for  our  LOW  PEICES  on 
Friction  Top  Pails  and  Cans.  We  are  SAVING  MONEY  for  carload  buyers  and 
others  of  smaller  lots,  why  not  you?  ?  Our  three-year  contract  is  enabling  us  to  make 
prices  a  considerable  under  general  market  quotations.  Let  us  hear  from  you,  speci- 
fying your  wants. 

A.  G.  WOODMAN  COMPANY, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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LEWIS  SECTIONS 

HAVE 

INDIVIDUALITY 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  not  like  other  sections. 
Very  rarely  do  they  break  in  folding — in  fact,  one  of  our  customers  writes  us 
that  he  has  put  up  (folded)  thirty  thousand  Lewis  sections  in  a  season  and  had 
not  found  one  section  in  the  whole  lot  that  was  not  perfect.  Beekeepers  every- 
where, no  matter  what  their  preference  may  be  for  hives  or  other  bee  equipment, 
agree  when  it  comes  to  sections  that  Lewis  sections  are  supreme.    This  is — 

BECAUSE  the  material  which  goes  into  a  LEWIS  SECTION  is  of  the  right  kind, 
t'spec-ially  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stock  is  assorted  and  re-sorted — the 
discolored  stock  thrown  out,  leaving  only  the  whitest  material  to  go  into  LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 

BECAUSE  the  V  groove,  which  is  the  most  important  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  section,  is  made  just  right.  In  the  LEWIS  SECTION  it  is  cut  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  section  will  not  break  in  folding.  The  LEWIS  SECTION  ex- 
pert has  been  supervising  the  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  for  over  thirty 
years. 

BECAUSE  the  finishing  of  the  section  is  given  the  utmost  care.  The  LEWIS 
SECTION  is  polished  on  both  sides  in  a  double-surfacing  sanding  machine  de- 
signed i]i  the  Lewis  plant  especially  for  this  pur])ose.  It  insures  the  uniform 
thickness  of  each  and  every  section.  The  dovetailing  of  the  ends  is  smooth, 
clean,  and  just  right. 

BECAUSE,  even  after  LEWIS  SECTIONS  are  completely  manufactured,  the 
packing  is  considered  a  very  important  i)art  of  the  marketing.  All  Ij  ill  WIS 
SECTIONS  are  i)ut  up  in  regular  standard  packages  containing  a  good  full  count. 
A  tight  wooden  box  is  used,  entirely  enclosing  the  contents  so  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  air  can  occur,  no  matter  how  long  the  sections  are  carried  in  stock. 
The  package  is  also  strongly  braced  at  the  corners,  insuring  delivery  to  you  in 
good  order. 

AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  YOU  PAY  FOR  OTHER 
STANDARD  MAKES  OP  SECTIONS  YOU  GET  ALL 
OF  THE  ABOVE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  LEWIS  SECTIONS. 


Insist  on  Lewis  Sections.    Look  for  the  Beeware  Brand. 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

-WIS  I 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


MAKES    THE     Fl  N  EST 


Older   Iroiii    voiir  nearest    (list  rilnitoi'. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE  BEEKEEPERS  of  the  United  States 
are  going  to  be  allowed  all  tlie  sugar  neces- 
sary   to    feed    their 

Beekeepers 

Will  Be 

Allowed  the 

Sugar  Needed. 


bees  —  if  the  sugar 
is  in  any  way  ob- 
tainable. This  is 
the  ilefinite  and 
emphatic  state- 
ment the  Sugar  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  made  as  late  as  July  20. 

^lany  of  our  readers,  after  seeing  our  edi- 
torial on  page  o94,  July  issue,  entitled 
' '  Don  't  Extract  too  Closely, ' '  referring  to 
the  probable  sugar  shortage,  were  very 
greatly  alarmed.  The  further  statement, 
that  Dr.  Phillips  would  probably  advise 
the  Sugar  Division  to  put  restrictions 
upon  sugar  for  beekeepers,  caused  quite 
general  alarm — even  panic — among  honey- 
producers.  Beekeepers  were  confuse<l  as  to 
the  whole  sugar  situation.  Accordingly  the 
Editor  of  Gleanings  decided  he  could  not  do 
anything  better  for  the  beekeeping  industry 
than  to  go  to  Washington,  see  Dr.  Phillips 
and  the  Sugar  Division  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration,  and  try  to  get  a  def- 
inite decision  in  favor  of  the  beekeeper. 
So  we  did  this. 

As  a  result,  we  are  very  happy  to  inform 
our  readers  that  the  situation  is  not  nearly 
so  bad  as  it  looked  at  the  time  of  our  last 
issue. 

Our  readers  may  not  geiu'rally  know  that 
in  the  Government 'sOfficialBulletin  for  June 
24,  the  Food  Administration  gave  notice 
that  "honey  manufacture''  would  be  placed 
in  "the  less  essential  class"  of  production, 
and  so  would  be  allowed  only  5U  per  cent 
of  its  normal  sugar  requirements.  Some 
high  authorities  held  that  "honey  manufac- 
ture" meant  honey  production  by  the  bee- 
keeper. But  this  view  of  the  ruling  is  not 
correct,  as  the  Editor  of  Gleanings  learned 
definitely   while   in    Washington. 

The  term  "honey  manufacture''  did  not 
refer  to  feeding  sugar  to  bee^.  It  meant 
only  sugar  for  adulterating  (mixing  or 
compounding  with)  honey;  and  hence  the 
term  ' '  honey  manufacture ' '  was  used.  Mr. 
Wilson  of  the  Sugar  Division  in  charge  of 
the  distribution  of  food  stated  to  us  posi- 
tively that  there  never  had  been  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  shut  off 
needed  sugar  for  feeding  bees,  and  no  such 
action  whatever  is  now  intended.  Fort- 
unately, Mr.  Wilson's  brother  is  an  entluisi- 


astic  beekeeper,  and  he  himself  fully  real- 
izes that  sugar  under  some  conditions  is  of 
vital  necessity  for  the  beekeeping  industry. 
"But,"  said  he,  "the  available  amount  in 
sight  is  not  only  less  than  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year,  but  we  may  have  to  go  fur- 
ther if  the  shortage  becomes  more  acute,  and 
allow  only  half  the  amount  to  individuals 
and  to  industries. ' ' 

How  are  the  beekeepers  to  get  sugar? 
All  that  is  necessary,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  for 
every  beekeeper  who  really  needs  sugar  and 
must  have  it,  is  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Sugar 
Division,  at  the  capital  of  his  own  State. 
This  letter  must  be  plain,  concise,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  should  state  actual  needs, 
the  number  of  colonies,  and  the  amount  re- 
quired per  colony.  The  State  Administra- 
tion issues  a  permit  which  allows  the  bee- 
keepers to  go  to  any  dealer  or  wholesaler 
who  has  a  suj)ply  of  sugar,  and  get  from 
that  dealer  the  amount  of  sugar  called  for. 

Right  here  let  us  say  that  the  beekeeper 
must  not  get  the  idea  that  the  permit  alone 
wull  solve  the  sugar  problem.  H  solves  it 
only  so  far  as  the  Government  can  solve  it 
for  him.  If  the  dealer  does  not  have  the 
sugar  lie  can  not  supply  it,  of  course,  and 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  dealer  may 
not  always  have  it.  The  beekeeper  must 
be  alert  in  seeking  it  from  whatever  source 
is  within  his  reach. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  statement  setting  forth  the 
need  of  sugar  must  be  based  on  actual  facts. 
Any  other  kind  of  statement,  whether  made 
in  the  form  of  an  affidavit  or  not,  may  make 
the  beekeeper  grave  trouble;  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  United  States  Food 
Aduiinistration  has  almost  unlimited  au- 
thority for  punishing  misrepresentation  or 
a  violation  of  its  rulings. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  Dr. 
Phillips  in  suggesting  a  reasonable  restric- 
tion on  sugar  for  beekeepers.  He  has  been 
a  most  faithful  and  untiring  worker  in  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  He  has  done  a  great 
many  things  for  bee  culture  that  will  have 
a  far-reaching  influence  on  the  business.  He 
is  not  only  loyal  to  the  interests  of  bee- 
keepers, but  he  is  intensely  loyal  to  the 
cause  of  our  allies.  He  says  that  our  dear 
Uncle  Sam  has  granted  everything  that  the 
beekeepers  have  asked  of  him,  and  that 
beekeepers  now  should  be  very  careful  not 
(Coiithnii'd    oil    /inf/e    461.) 
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IT  MAY  NOT  be  generally  known,  but 
milkweed,  that  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 

a  pest  to  bees,  is  a 
Milkweed  as  a  very   important   source 

Honey  Source.  of     honey     production 

in  central  and  north- 
ern Michigan.  In  quantity  it  ranks,  where 
it  grows,  with  raspberry  and  clover;  and  in 
quality  it  is  nearly  the  equal  of  either.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  destructive  to 
bees  on  account  of  the  little  pollen  appen- 
dages that  stick  to  the  bee 's  legs.  These 
do  little  or  no  harm,  as  these  appendages  are 
j)ulled  off  by  other  bees. 


DR.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology,  Washington,   D.   C,   says   that   he 

formerly  received  ro- 
ShaU  Beekeepers  quests    from    beekcep- 

Be  Kelieved  ers    over    the    country, 

of  tlie  Draft.  urging  him  to  use  his 

influence  to  the  end 
that  they  be  relieved  from  the  draft  or 
placed  in  deferred  classification  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  producing  food,  name- 
ly, honey.  He  takes  the  position  that  if  the 
local  draft  boards  have  not  seen  fit  to  put 
beekeepers  in  deferred  classification,  he  cer- 
tainly will  not  lift  a  finger  to  do  so.  He 
feels  that  it  would  be  unpatriotic  for  him 
to  do  it,  and  he  is  absolutely  right.  He  does 
feel,  however,  that  local  draft  boards  should 
have  the  same  consideration  for  beekeepers 
as  for  other  food-producers — no  more,  no  less. 


,G8= 


ON  SATUEDAY  NIGHT,  June  22,  the  ther- 
mometer was  down  to  45  at  Medina  with 
every  indication 
Honey  Flows  that  there  would 
at  Low  be  a  frost.  On  Sun- 

Temperatures,  day  morning  the 
mercury  rose  to  55 
in  the  shade.  The  sun  came  out  bright, 
however,  but  there  was  a  cold  north  wind; 
and  even  up  to  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  mercury  did  not  go  higher  than  62.  In 
going  out  to  the  apiary  we  noticed  an  un- 
usual furore  among  the  bees  and  thought  it 
was  robbing.  We  concluded  it  might  be 
playspells,  and  went  back  to  the  house,  for 
it  was  too  cold  to  be  comfortable  outside. 
We  had  turned  on  the  steam  heat  the  night 
before,  and  the  radiation  was  almost  equal 
to  what  it  usually  is  in  winter,  and  yet  we 
were  not  uncomfortably  warm  in  the  house. 
Going  out  into  the  yard  again  we  noticed 
such  a  roar  of  bees  that  we  thought  it  must 
surely  be  robbing,  as  we  could  not  conceive 
of  clover  yielding  nectar  when  the  tem- 
perature was  so  low. 

A  careful  examination  showed  that  the 
bees  were  unquestionably  getting  something 
somewhere.  Searching  the  yard  we  found 
the  bees  were  going  over  the  buildings. 
Could  it  be  possible  the  bees  were  gathering 
real  nectar  at  such  a  low  temperature,  and 
doing   it   with    such    excitement.      The    roar 


and  high  keynote  were  like  those  of  rob- 
bing. The  bees  seemed  to  be  almost  in  a 
frenzy.  We  finally  examined  a  clover  field 
and  found  the  bees  dotted  here  and  there 
on  the  heads  of  clover,  indicating  a  flow. 
The  mercury  still  dropped,  but  yet  the  roar 
of  bees   continued. 

About  two  weeks  prior  to  this,  clover  had 
just  started.  The  temperature  was  high, 
but  there  was  no  nectar.  Occasionally  there 
would  be  a  day  when  for  a  few  hours  the 
bees  worked  a  little  on  clover;  but  they 
worked  only  at  intervals,  and  the  yard  had 
to  be  fed  to  keep  it  from  starvation.  On 
Saturday,  the  22d,  it  was  quite  cold.  On 
the  Friday  previous,  there  was  a  heavy 
downpour  of  rain  with  a  furious  blow  of 
wind.  The  ground  was  literally  soaked.  The 
following  day  (Saturday)  was  cold,  and  no 
activity  was  noticed  among  the  bees.  The 
boys  put  on  feeders,  fearing  that  brood- 
rearing  would  be  checked. 

We  can  not  account  for  this  flow  of  nectar 
at  so  low  a  tempe]*ature  on  Sunday  except 
on  the  ground  tha,t  clover  had  had  a  rest  for 
a  week.  It  was  too  dry,  too  cold,  or  some- 
thing else;  but  when  the  heavy  downpour  of 
rain  came  on,  it  must  have  given  the  nee- 
tar  in  the  clover  blossoms  a  boost,  with  the 
result  that,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  the  steam 
heat,  and  the  overcoats  of  the  owners  of  the 
bees,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  nectar. 
On  examining  the  clover  blossoms  we  were 
surprised  to  find  so  much  nectar — so  much,  in- 
deed, that  the  bees  worked  more  like  rob- 
bers than   quiet  workers   on   clover. 

Our  Mr.  Thompson,  lately  from  the  West 
Indies,  reports  that  the  heavy  flow  from  log- 
wood comes  in  January  and  February.  At 
that  time  of  the  year  the  temperature  oc- 
casionally goes  quite  low;  yet  he  reports 
that  sometimes  there  are  heavy  flows,  and 
the  temperature  down  to  60. 

In  view  of  the  evidence  presented,  we 
shall  have  to  conclude  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules.  We  have  become  so  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  hot  muggy  wea- 
ther is  a  necessary  condition  for  a  honey 
flow  that  we  have  ceased  to  think  of  any 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  bees  when  the 
mercury  is  down  to  50  and  60  Fahrenheit. 


MANY  BEEKEEPERS  have  said  this  sea- 
son that  if  they  had  had  more  bees  they 
could  have  secured 
Buy  Bees  proportionally   more 

in  the  Fall.  honey.     They    could 

not  buy  bees  last 
spring  in  tlie  South  nor  elsewhere.  The 
man  who  has  a  prospect  or  a  possibility  of 
getting  $10  or  $20  worth  of  honey  per  colo- 
ny is  not  disposed  to  sell  his  bees  for  $5  or 
$6  before  the  honey  flow,  and  the  other  fel- 
low is  not  willing  to  pay  more  on  the 
chance.  But  after  the  season  is  over,  and 
especially  if  the  season  has  been  a  failure, 
Mr.  Man  will  be  glad  to  sell  his  bees,  and 
sell  cheap.     If  he  has  no  prospect  of  a  fall 
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flow,  and  if  lie  fears  tliat  he  can  not  get 
sugar  to  feed  or  has  not  the  means  to  buy 
sugar,  he  will  be  very  glad  to  sell  to  the 
other  fellow  who  has  a  good  crop,  and  who 
will  have  a  reserve  of  combs  to  give  to 
colonies  that  he  can  purchase  at  a  fair  price. 
The  seller  and  the  buyer  will  both  be  bene- 
fited. 

The  difficulty  of  getting  bees  last  spring, 
with  the  probability  that  the  South  will  not 
be  able  to  supply  the  demand  next  spring, 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  getting  bees 
now  when  they  can  be  secured  at  moderate 
prices.  Where  one  has  a  good  cellar,  or 
uses  modern  methods  of  packing  bees,  he 
can  afford  to  pay  a  fair  price;  and  the  other 
fellow,  if  he  did  not  get  any  crop,  and  es- 
jiecially  if  he  has  "got  the  blues,"  can  af- 
ford to  sell  at  a  very  reasonable  figure,  and 
will  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Gleanings  wishes  to  suggest  that  the  buy- 
er and  seller  can  get  together  (if  impossible 
by  other  means)  thru  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  various  bee  journals. 


IN  THE  LAST  ISSUE  we  discussed  a  few 
of  the  chief  sources  of  sweets  to  which  the 
American   people 

Where  We 

Get  the  Sweets 

We  Eat. 


are  addicted,  and 
we  pointed  out  that 
the  free  use  of 
these  is  injurious. 
Fortunately  there  are  forms  of  sugar  that 
are  of  better  value  for  human  consumption. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  probably 
five  million  acres  planted  to  apple  trees, 
more  than  the  acreage  of  all  other  fruits 
combined.  The  State  of  Missouri  has  over 
14  million  apple  trees,  while  our  own  State 
of  Ohio,  whicli  is  in  the  region  of  corn  and 
hogs,  has  over  eight  million.  Add  to  these 
enormous  figures  the  crops  of  peaches, 
plums,  pears,  cherries,  berries,  and  citru^ 
fruits,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  get  great  quantities  of  natural 
sugars,  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  di- 
gested and  assimilated  readily.  In  addi- 
tion to  fruit  sugars  these  foods  furnish 
nourishment  of  other  types,  including  the 
highly    important    fruit    acids. 

It  is  more  than  a  coincidence  that  there  is 
a  close  relationship  between  fruit  growing 
and  honey  production.  Without  the  bee 
there  would  be  a  much  smaller  fruit  crop 
than  is  now  gathered,  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  bee  does  more  good  to  the  fruit- 
grower in  pollinating  his  fruit  than  the  good 
that  the  beekeeper  gets  from  the  honey 
crop.  The  honeybee  is,  therefore,  a  great 
producer  of  sugar,  and  all  of  it  is  natural 
sugar.  The  amount  of  fruit  sugar  produced 
and  used  in  the  United  States  cannot  even 
be  estimated,  but  there  are  great  quantiti'^; 
of  sugar  in  the  100  million  dollars'  wortli 
of  apples  which  the  Ignited  States  produces 
in  the  average  vcar. 

Some  of  the  fruits  contain  so  much  sugar 
that  it  is  useless   to   add   any   cane   or  beet 


sugar  in  preserving  them.  For  example, 
when  prunes  were  unusually  cheap  a  few 
years  ago  in  California,  it  was  seriously 
proposed  to  manufacture  sugar  from  them. 
Grapes  are  made  into  raisins  without  the 
addition  of  sugar.  There  is  also  a  great 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  date  and  the  fig, 
both  of  which  are  being  raised  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  increasing  quantity. 

The  maple  sugar  industry  was  formerly 
an  important  one  in  parts  of  the  country, 
and  northern  Ohio  did  not  take  a  back  seat 
to  any  other  part  in  this  industry.  The 
amount  of  maple  sugar  produced  is  small, 
yet  it  is  about  half  that  of  the  honey  pro- 
duction of  the  country.  But  honey  produc- 
tion may  be  increased,  while  the  maple 
sugar  industry  is  decreasing.  There  has 
been  a  movement  on  foot  this  year  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  maple  j^rodudts  on 
account  of  the  sugar  shortage,  but  this  has 
taken  the  form  of  advising  the  tapping  of 
trees  that  are  usually  neglected,  and  it  is 
not  seriously  proposed  to  plant  any  more 
sugar  maples. 

Maple  sugar  is  sucrose  like  cane  and  beet 
sugar.  It,  however,  has  the  advantage  that 
it  contains  mineral  salts  and  other  products, 
making  it  a  more  natural  sweet  than  its 
more  popular  rivals. 

In  closing  the  discussion  of  the  rivals  of 
honey  we  cannot  fail  to  mention  the  ways 
in  which  honey  surpasses  all  of  these  sw*eets. 
It  is  a  predigested  sweet,  putting  no  tax  at 
all  on  the  digestion  of  those  who  eat  it.  It, 
gives  up  its  energy  as  quickly  as  any  other 
form  of  sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  it  fur- 
nishes a  small  amount  of  protein,  consider- 
able mineral  salts,  and,  above  all,  it  con- 
tains vitamines,  the  products  found  in  some 
foods  in  minute  quantities  which  further 
the  processes  of  growth.  What  more  could 
we  desire  in  food?  It  is  an  energy  food 
and  is  not  taken  primarily  for  its  body- 
building properties.  Yet  it  puts  no  un- 
natural strain  on  the  digestion,  it  has  a 
flavor  we  all  know  surpasses  that  of  any 
other  sweet,  it  has  properties  which  make 
it  desirable  for  use  in  baking,  and  it  does 
have  some  body-building  value. 

The  beekeeper  ought  to  remember  these 
things  when  talking  up  his  market.  He  has 
no  reason  not  to  be  proud  of  his  product. 
There  is  no  talking  point  about  any  form  of 
sugar  which  he  cannot  truthfully  use  about 
his  product.  Then,  too,  his  is  an  industry 
which  uses  no  land  useful  for  other  agricul- 
tural pur])oses;  he  does  not  take  a  valuable 
food  like  corn  and  make  it  into  a  poor  food 
like  glucose.  His  product  in  its  making  does 
not  deplete  the  soil.* 

With  all  of  these  facts  at  his  command — 
and  all  of  them  are  facts  and  not  fancy — 
th£  beekeeper  ought  to  be  the  best  salesman 
on  earth.  What  more  could  he  ask  than  a 
product  like  this  to  sell?  Now  that  the 
demand  for  honey  is  so  great  on  account  of 
the  sugar  shortage,  the  beekeeper  ought  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  present- 
ed to  talk  up  honey  so  that  when  the  war  is 
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over  the  consumer  will  not  go  back  to  his 
bad  habits  of  excessive  sugar  eating  but 
will  continue  the  use  of  honey. 

The  beekeeper  ought  also  to  talk  the  use 
of  fruit  as  a  source  of  sugar,  not  because  i;t 
does  his  business  any  good  but  because  it 
will  help  the  health  of  those  about  him.  We 
ought  all  to  be  missionaries  of  health  and 
to  do  all  we  can  to  reduce  the  sugar  debauch 
of  the  American  peojjle.  The  beekeeper  who 
is  also  a  fruit-grower  has  the  advantage 
over  his  fellow  beekeeper  who  grows  no 
fruit.  These  two  branches  of  farming  go 
well  together  and  they  make  the  greatest 
sugar  combination  on  earth ! 


WE  PROMISED  in  our  last  issue  to  show 
illustrations  of  a  form  of  shipping  cage 
m  a  d  e  wholly  o  f 
Pound  Pack-  wood  that  would  be 
ages  of  Bees  accepted  by.  the 
for  Parcel  Post,  postal  authorities. 
We  have  not  yet 
accepted  the  design  that  wall  be  ehea,p 
enough  to  put  on  the  market;  but  in  our 
next  issue  we  hojie  to  show  something  made 
entirely  of  wood  that  will  eliminate  wire 
cloth  and  which  will  deliver  bees  by  mail 
long  distances  with  the  loss  of  hardly  a  bee. 
The  cage  is  not  patented,  and  any  one  can 
make  it  provided  he  has  suitable  machinery 
for  it. 

In  a  general  way,  it  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  box  made  of  %-inch  bassw^ood 
and  of  a  suitable  size  and  shape  to  hold  one, 
two,  or  three  pounds  of  bees.  To  provide 
ventilation,  saw-cuts  %  inch  wide  and  % 
inch  apart,  and  reaching  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  corners,  are  made  in  the  sides, 
ends,  top,  and  bottom.  This  idea  came  from 
E.  J.  Ashley  of  California,  and  is  a  good 
one. 

The  difficulty  encountered  was  in  making 
a  cage  that  would  be  cheap  enough  and,  at 
the  same  time,  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
shocks  and  bangs  received  in  the  mails; 
but  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  present  a  cage  idea  in  our  next  issue  that 
will  fill  the  bill. 

In  this  cojinection,  we  can  not  nutke  it  too 
emphatic  that  shippers  should  not  attempt 
to  send  bees  in  poorly  designed  cages.  One 
bad  shipment,  or  a  few  bad  ones,  might  be 
the  means  of  revoking  the  privilege  entire- 
ly. It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  pros- 
pective shippers  to  wait  until  we  can  pre- 
sent a  form  of  cage  that  will  be  suitable  and 
which  the  United  States  postal  authorities 
liave  favorably  passed  on. 
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WHILE  VISITING  J.  N.  Harris  of  St. 
Louis,  Mich.,  one  of  the  best  beekeepers  in 
that  State,  he  gave 
A  New  Kink  us    an    idea    that 

of  the  Trade.  h)()ks  good.  Altho 
lie  h  a  s  a  modern 
power  extracting  outfit,  and  can  extract  his 
combs  as  clean  as  any  one,  he  says  it  pays, 


and  pays  well,  to  extract  his  combs  a  second 
time,  about  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  first 
extracting.  In  the  mean  time  the  combs 
after  the  first  extracting  gather  a  slight 
amount  of  moisture — just  enough  to  make 
the  residue  flow  again.  When  the  combs 
are  put  back  in  the  machine  and  given  an- 
other whirl  a  considerable  amount  of  honey 
will  be  secured — enough  to  pay  for  the  time 
and  trouble  several  times  over,  said  Mr. 
Harris.  The  work  can  be  <lone  at  a  time 
when  it  is  most  convenient  to  the  beekeeper, 
when  the  weather  is  bad  outside.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saj'ing,  that  the  extracting- 
room  should  be  warm,  and  it  usually  will  be 
in  August  or  early  September. 

This  is  a  seasonable  idea  that  during  war 
times  may  be  productive  of  much  good.  It 
may  not  work  in  all  localities  and  with  all 
kinds  of  honey;  but  if  one  can  increase  his 
honey  crop  by  even  a  small  percentage  by  a 
second  extracting  during  these  strenuous 
war  times,  he   should  do  it. 

Mr.  Harris  works  on  the  plan  that  most 
beekeepers  do — extracts  after  the  croji  has 
been  secured,  and  this  requires  a  complete 
set  of  combs.  After  the  extracting  the 
combs  are  stored  in  supers  in  the  extracting- 
house,  and  allowed  to  stand  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  they  are  extracted  again.  In 
that  case  tlie  supers  would  have  to  be  stag- 
gered to  let  in  air  or  moisture. 

When  wet  extracting  combs  are  put  back 
on  the  hives  it  has  been  the  belief  that  the 
honey  is  saved.  On  this  point  there  has 
been  much  doubt.  Some  of  our  best  bee- 
kee})ers  hold  that  such  honey  is  wasted  by 
the  bees  gorging  (overeating).  If  this  is 
true,  the  honey  is  lost.  The  Harris  plan 
will  save  it  for  a  starving  world. 


MOST  OF  the  honey-producers  of  the  coun- 
try who  ha\e  j)ro(hu'ed   comb  honey  in   for- 
mer years,  are  now 
The  Produc-         ju-oducing     extract- 
tion  of  Comb        ed,     and     some     of 
Honey  them   are   saying 

Eliminated.  tliat  even  after  the 
war  is  over  the  y 
will  never  go  back  again  to  the  production 
of  comb  honey.  The  amount  of  it  that  will 
be  jiroduced  this  season  will  be  very  small, 
and  the  production  will  be  mainly  from  the 
small  beekeepers  who  sell  in  their  own  lo- 
cal market. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  big  de- 
mand for  comb  honey  in  the  big  markets 
this  fall  which  cannot  be  supplied.  The 
exigencies  of  the  war  and  the  high  price  of 
extracted  honey  (even  higher  than  comb 
honey  in  many  cases)  has  made  it  a  patri- 
otic duty  for  every  beekeepei'  to  produce  as 
much  extracted  as  possible,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  fact  that  he  can  ]>roduce  a  pound  of 
extracted  at  about  half  the  cost  he  could 
produce  a  i)Ound  of  com!}  honey.  Some  of 
the  largest  producers  in  the  Middle  West 
have  told  the  Editor  that  thev  could  handle 
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twii'O  as  iiiiuiy  colouius  for  tlu>  production  of 
extracted  as  they  could  for  comb,  and  that 
after  the  war  is  over  comb  lioney  will  have 
to  bring  two  or  three  times  the  price  of 
extracted  before  they  will  go  back  to  sec- 
tion honey.  It  will  probably  take  some  years 
before  comb  honey  will  get  back  to  it  own, 
even  if  it  ever  does.  The  big  supj)ly  fac- 
tories liave,  for  the  time  being,  discontinu- 
ed the  manufacture  of  section-honey  boxes, 
and  are  running  their  factories  mainly  for 
the  production  of  hives  and  fi'ames  for  ex- 
ti acted. 

We  can  not  help  feeli)ig,  however,  that  an 
effort  should  be  made  to  reinstate  the  comb- 
lioney  business,  after  the  war  is  over,  be- 
cause there  is  a  very  large  consuming  trade 
that  recognizes  the  superior  quality  of  hon- 
ey in  the  comb,  and  it  has  an  advertising- 
value  in  the  honey  business  that  is  valuable. 
It  looks  so  good  (and  tastes  so  good),  don't 
vou  knowf 


IN  SOME  STATES,  sweet  clover  is  classed 
as  a  noxious  weed,  and  the  township  road 
supervisors    are    or- 

Sweet  Clover 

and 

Town  Councils. 


deied  to  cut  it  just 
before  it  comes  in- 
to bloom.  In  other 
eases  munioipalitiey 
have  passed  special  ordinances  retpiiring  the 
road  commissioner  to  put  it  in  the  noxious 
weed  class.  The  result  is  that  a  most  valua- 
ble forage  plant  for  bees  and  stock  is  cut 
down  while  the  worst  kinds  of  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow  freely  everywhere.  Time, 
time  and  again,  along  the  roadsides  we  have 
seen  sweet  clover  cut  down  while  burdock, 
Canada  thistle,  and  other  noxious  weeds  are 
allowed    to    grow. 

S'^'veral  of  the  States,  includi)ig  Ohio, 
have  repealed  that  section  of  the  noxious 
weed  laws  that  includes  sweet  clover,  not 
because  beekee})ers  have  asked  for  the  re- 
j'cal,  but  because  farmers  and  experiment 
stations  have  shown  that  for  farmers  the 
jilant  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  forage 
plants  ever  known. 

It  appears  that  sweet  clover  had  been 
placed  under  the  V>an  at  Huntington,  Ind.,  by 
the  town  council.  W.  I).  Keyes  appeared 
lief  ore  that  body  about  a  year  ago,  explahi- 
ing  the  value  of  the  jjiant  with  the  result 
that  the  council  repealed  that  portion  of  the 
ordinance  requiring  sweet  clover  to  be  cut 
by  the  street  commissioners.  Where  ordi- 
nances like  this  are  m  effect  we  supfgest 
tliat  other  beekeepers  follow  Mr.  Keyes ' 
example. 

Wherever  sweet  clover  is  classed  as  a 
noxious  weed,  beekeepers  should  unite  with 
the  farmers  in  putting  a  petition  before  the 
state  legislature  and  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  s<'ction  of  the  law  that  includes  sweet 
clo"  er.  All  it  needs  is  a  little  pressure 
brouglit  to  Ix'ar.  Some  one  must  make  the 
start,  and  beekeepers  should  take  the  initia- 
ti\'e,  if  no  one  else  does. 


Beekeepers  Will  Be  Allowed  Sugar  Needed. 

(CoiUiniu'd  from  pave  -1^)7.) 
to  abuse  their  privileges  by  asking  for  sugar 
in  unlimited  quantities,  especially  since  our 
allies  have  only  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  sugar  we  have.  Dr.  Phillijjs  believes  it 
is  the  jiatriotic  duty  of  every  beekeeper  to 
get  along  without  sugar  if  he  can.  The 
man  who  can  afford  to  do  "without,  says  Dr. 
I*hilli{)s,  is  the  one  who  has  secured  a  good 
ciop  of  honey  in  a  locality  where  there  is  no 
bee  disease;  and  in  speaking  of  bee  disease, 
he  says  the  beekeepers  whose  bees  have  it, 
should  of  course  have  sugar,  as  they  can  not 
feed  honey. 

Furthermore,  Dr.  Phillips  believes  that 
the  beekeeper  who  has  secured  a  small  crop 
of  honey — 25  pounds  we  will  say — and  who 
sells  it  at  20  cents,  and  rej)laces  it  with  nine- 
cent  sugar,  is  profiteering.  On  this  ])oint 
we  can  not  agree  with  Dr.  Phillips.  If  that 
man  is  profiteering,  then  the  man  who  sells 
liis  whole  crop  of,  we  will  say,  50,000  ])ounds 
for  20  cents  a  pound  is  profiteering.  In  a 
sense,  high  prices  of  any  kind  are  robbing 
our  allies  in  Europe  at  a  time  when  their 
war  chests  have  been  drained  dry,  and  at  a 
time,  too,  when  they  are  struggling,  for  bare 
existence.  Dr.  Phillips'  view  is  that  if  we 
have  any  red  blood  in  us — any  sense  of  fair- 
ness— we  ought  to  make  the  burden  on  our 
allies  as  light  as  possible.  Good  and  all 
right. 

But  foi'  the  beekeeper  who  has  had  very 
indifferent  success  this  season,  harvesting 
very  little  honey  and  needing  all  the  funds 
possible  (and  there  are  many  such),  we  be- 
lieve there  is  another  justifiable  angle  from 
which  to  view  the  selling  of  his  even  limited 
supply  of  honey.  A  pound  of  honey  extract- 
ed and  placed  on  the  market  replaces  for 
human  consumption  fully  a  pound  of  sugar. 
A  pound  of  sugar  (purchased  by  the  bee- 
keeper at  one-half  the  i)rice  he  could  ob- 
tain for  his  honey)  replaces  for  bee  con- 
sumption fully  a  pound  of  honey.  Isn  't  it 
merely  a  question,  then,  of  whether  the 
beekeeper  (not  generally  rich)  should  stand 
a  high-priced  food  for  his  bees,  or  whether 
the  man  abundantly  able  and  wishing  to  liny 
honey  should  not  be  permitted  to  spend  his 
money  for  a  high-jji-iced  substitute  for  sug- 
ar? In  other  words,  shall  the  beekeeper 
01-  the  man  ready  to  purchase  a  high-priced 
sweet,  stand  the  high  cost  of  feeding  the 
bees  the  coming  winter? 
Later. 

Confirming  what  has  been  said  above  as 
to  beekeepers  being  allowed  all  the  sugar 
necessary  for  feeding,  there  has  just  come 
to  hand  (July  22)  tli^  official  "Food  Con- 
servation Notes,"  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment under  date  of  July  6.  In  this  offi- 
cial statement  "bee  culture."  is  specifically 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  industries  that 
"are  now  given  100  per  cent  of  their  sugar 
re(|uirements. "  This  is  only  further  official 
assurance  that  the  Sugai'  Division  expects 
beekeepers  to  Vje  allowed  the  sugar  they 
need. 
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BEES  FOR  THE  WINTER  CLUSTER 

The    First    Step  in    Preparing  the 

Colonies  for   "TS^x^    Year's   Honey 

Flo'w  Should  be   Taken  No'w 

By  Belva  M.  Demuth 


ONE  of  our 
favorite 
amuse- 
ments at  the 
close  of  the  hon- 
ey flow  is  that 
of  checking  up 
the  amount  ox 
surplus  honey 
each  colony  has 
produced,  then  figuring  how  much  our  crop 
would  have  been,  if  all  colonies  had  done  as 
well  as  the  few  best  ones.  Those  who  have 
never  indulged  in  this  pastime  can  have  no 
idea  how  fascinating  it  is,  for  the  figures 
sometimes  give  a  theoretical  honey  crop  that 
almost  staggers  the  imagination.  Long  be- 
fore we  were  married  my  husband  had  an- 
nually built  air  castles  out  of  that  difference 
between  what  the  bees  actually  did  and  what 
they  might  have  done.  After  many  years 
(more  than  he  cares  to  admit)  he  says  he 
has  greatly  profited  by  the  air-castle  business, 
because  it  has  led  him  to  look  for  the  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  yields  of  colonies  in  the 
same  apiary,  and  to  correct  some  of  the  de- 
ficiencies which  cause  a  lower  yield. 

At  the  time  I  came  into  the  firm  he  was 
considerably  puffed  up  over  his  accomplish- 
ments along  two  lines,  uniformity  in  the 
strength  of  the  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  flow  and  uniformity  in  the  strain 
of  bees,  all,  or  nearly  all,  queens  being  from 
the  same  mother  and  of  the  same  age.  How- 
ever, in  spite  of  this  uniformity  along  these 
two  lines,  the  yield  per  colony  continued  to 
vary  tremendously. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  one  reason  for 
the  difference  in  yield  is  that  some  colonies 
are  thrown  out  of  condition  during  the  hon- 
ey flow  by  preparations  for  swarming,  lack 
of  room  for  storing  and  ripening  the  incom- 
ing nectar,  some  accident  to  the  queen,  or 
some  o;ther  cause  or  combination  of  causes. 
We  know  that  beekeepers  have  made  wonder- 
ful progress  along  the  line  of  coaxing  the 
bees  thru  the  honey  flow,  without  any  loaf- 
ing. (But  that  is  another  story  concerning 
which  I  hope  to  say  something  later.) 

During  recent  years  we  have  been  un- 
able to  requeen  systematically  or  to  equal- 
ize the  colonies  previous  to  the  honey  flow, 
as  was  our  previous  practice.  However,  we 
now  secure  nearly  the  same  degree  of  uni- 
formity in  the  strength  of  colonies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey  flow  as  we  did  by  the 
other  more  laborious  method,  and  are  doing  it 
by  the  more  logical  method  of  removing  tho 
factors  that  cause  the  weaklings  rather  than 
curing  the  trouble  by  equalizing  in  the 
spring.  We  now  sometimes  think  that  tlie 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  beekeepers  will 
be  able  to  attain  a  uniformity  in  per-coloiiy 
output  approaching  the  long-dreamed-of  goal 
of  every  colony  yielding  as  much  as  the  best 
ones. 

Critical  Periods  in  Colony  Existence 
and  Prosperity. 

There  are  certain  critical  periods  in  brood- 


rearing  thruout 
the  year  during 
which  any  defi- 
ciency i  11  the 
needs  of  the 
colonies  may  af- 
fect tremendous- 
ly their  future 
prosperity,  o  r  , 
perhaps,  even  be 
the  cause  of  their  death.  At  other  times 
colonies  may  be  short  of  stores,  cramped  for 
room,  have  inadequate  protection  against  the 
cold  and  wind,  or  even  be  queenless  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  without  any  real 
danger  to  their  existence  or  prosperity.  But 
during  these  critical  periods  any  deficiency 
in  the  needs  of  the  colony  which  affect  brood- 
rearing  adversely,  is  extremely  dangerous. 
For  instance,  it  is  not  dangerous  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  colony  to  have  no  brood-rearing 
during  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  July 
or  early  in  August.  If  this  occurs,  however, 
during  the  latter  part  of  August  and  early 
in  September  in  the  clover  region,  the  colo- 
ny is  practically  worthless  for  winter.  This 
is  one  big  reason  for  the  great  difference  in 
the  strength  of  colonies  at  the  beginning  of 
the  honey  flow.  Only  those  colonies  having 
no  deficiencies  in  their  needs  during  the 
various  critical  periods  come  up  to  the  honey 
flow  in  prime  condition. 

These  critical  periods  in  colony  existence 
and  prosperity  are  so  important  that  I  think 
the  bee  journals  should,  each  year,  point 
them  out,  as  they  occur  in  the  various  parts 
of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  those  bee- 
keepers who  may  not  fully  realize  their  im- 
])ortance. 
The  Critical  Period  of  August-September. 
The  beekeeper's  calendar  should  begin  in 
August.  This  is  why  I  am  writing  this  now, 
for,  in  the  clover  region,  the  first  of  these 
critical  periods  comes  some  time  in  Augueit 
and  early  September.  At  this  time  is  laid 
the  first'  course  in  the  foundation  for  next 
year's  honey  crop,  namely,  the  production 
of  the  bees"  that  form  the  winter  colony. 
The  worker  bees  in  our  hives  the  fore  part 
of  August  are  not  the  ones  that  will  form 
the  winter  cluster,  for  most  of  them  will  be 
dead  before  cold  weather.  If  there  is  an 
absolute  dearth  of  nectar,  these  workers 
may  so  save  their  energy  that  they  will  live 
several  months  but  they  cannot,  so  far  as 
we  know,  live  thru  the  winter.  Therefore, 
if  we  are  to  have  colonies  composed  of  bees 
whose  lives  can  span  the  broodless  period 
of  winter,  they  must  be  reared  some  time 
after  the  first  of  August. 

When  there  is  a  dearth  of  nectar  during 
this  period  (which  is  usually  the  case), 
brood-rearing  is  almost  entirely  suspended 
in  colonies  having  old  queens,  even  tho  they 
have  an  abundance  of  stores,  as  well  as  in 
colonies  that  do  not  have  an  abundance  of 
stores,  even  tho  they  may  have  young  queens. 
With  both  young  queens  and  an  abundance 
of     stores,  '  however,     a     sufficient     number 
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of  young  bees  me  reared  for  winter  even 
(Hiring  a  severe  dearth  of  nectar.  Queens 
1  eared  in  May  or  June  are  not  nearly  so  ac- 
tive in  egg-laying  during  the  follovvi,ng 
Augusft  and  early  September  as  are  those 
reared  in  August.  If  we  could  have  our  way 
iibout  it,  we  would  have  our  young  queens 
begin  to  lay  just  in  time  to  produce  the 
workers  for  the  winter  colony  or  about  the 
middle  of  August.  The  inlluenee  of  an  abun- 
dance of  stores  upon  brood-rearing  during  a 
ilearth  of  nectar  is  well  known  among  bee- 
keepers, yet  probably  no  defect  in  beekeep- 
ing practice  causes  as  much  annual  loss  as 
that  of  taking  the  lion  's  sliare  of  the  honey 
and  leaving  too  little  for  the  bees,  thus  com- 
pelling them  to  live  from  hand  to  mouth 
during  the  critical  periods  of  brood-rearing. 
Another  condition,  which  is  sometimes 
encountered,  is  that  of  just  enough  nectar 
available  this  month  to  tease  the  bees  along 
ind  wear  tliem  out  prematurely  watli  scarce- 
ly enough  brood-rearing  to  replace  the  wast- 
age of  bee  life.  Under  such  conditions  the 
colonies  grow^  weaker  every  day  and  begin 
the  winter  with  small  clusters.  We  know 
of  no  remedy  for  this  condition  except  to 
move  the  yard  to  a  location  where  it  seldom 
occurs.  An  absolute  dearth  of  necitar  is 
1  referable  to  this  condition.  A  good  fall 
How,  which  enables  the  bees  to  store  a  sur- 
)  lus  in  August,  puts  the  colonies  in  fine  con- 
tlition  for  winter  as  far  as  young  bees  are 
concerned.  The  very  best  wintering  usually 
follows    after    an    August   honey    flow^      We 


envy  those  who  are  so  favorably  locfVted  as 
to  have  every  year  a  good  honey  flow  in 
August. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  under  any 
of  these  conditions  the  very  best  thing  the 
beekeeper  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  his  colo- 
nies is  to  see  this  month  that  each  colony 
has  the  following  conditions  existing:  (1) 
A  young  and  vigorous  queen  together  with 
enough  w^orkers  to  be  called  a  colony.  (2) 
An  abundance  of  stores  far  in  excess  of  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  colony.  (3)  Eooin 
for  both  this  excess  of  stores  and  brood- 
rearing.  When  these  conditions  are  present 
during  the  four  or  five  weeks  following 
about  the  middle  of  August  in  our  locality, 
v/e  may  confidently  expect  to  have  a  colony 
in  good  condition  for  winter. 

Much  of  the  so-called  winter  losses  are 
not  winter  losses  at  all  but  August-Sept;em- 
ber  losses.  The  fact,  that  colonies  which 
were  not  suj^plied  with  the  above  three  re- 
quirements during  this  critical  period  do  not 
die  until  winter,  can  in  no  way  justify 
calling  it  a  winter  loss.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect to  lose  during  winter  colonies  that  were 
supplied  with  these  requirements  at  the 
right  time,  and  given  half  a  chance  to  save 
their  energy  during  the  cold  weather.  In 
the  clover  region  any  deficiencies  in  these 
requirements  musft  be  supplied  in  August. 

Beekeepers  who  desire  to  have  all  colo- 
nies do  as  well  as  the  best  next  year  must 
begin  now.  September  is  too  late  to  re- 
trie.ve  a  situation  lost  this  month. 


CAGES  OF  UNUSUAL  MERIT 

Device  IV hereby  the  ^een  is  Fully 

'Accepted  by  the  ^ees  Before  Being 

Liberated 

By  J.  E.  Thompson 


THE  intro- 
ducing cage 
shown  in 
Fig.  1,  d,  was 
tried  out  in  the 
Medina  home 
yard  last  sea- 
son. Altho  vir- 
gins as  well  as 
laying  q  uee  ns 
were  introduced,  every  single  queen  was  ac- 
cepted. 

For  constructing  the  cage,  procure  two 
blocks  i/4X%xl%  inches,  and  one  i/i  x  % 
x  1  inch.  Place  the  two  longer  blocks  % 
of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  shorter  block  % 
of  an  inch  from  one  of  the  longer  ones,  hav- 
ing one  end  of  each  of  these  blocks  right  in 
line  with  each  other.  Next  take  rectangular 
pieces  of  tin  1%  x  1%  inches,  from  each 
of  which  a  corner  %  x  %  inch  has  been 
removed.  Nail  one  of  these  L-shaped  tins 
thru  the  i/4-inch  edges  of  the  blocks,  invert 
and  then  nail  the  other  tin  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  blocks,  thus  leaving  two  pas- 
sageways into  the  cage,  the  opening  of  each 
passage  being  %  x  %  inch  in  cross  section. 
Next  nail  a  strip  of  perforated  zinc  over  the 
shorter  passage  on  the  inner  end  as  shown 
in  the  cut  (l,e).  Wrap  and  tack  with  wire 
cloth,   as   shown   in   the   illustration,   and   in- 


sert a  %  x  11^  x 
3-inch  block  in 
the  opposite  end 
of  the  wire 
cloth. 

To  introduce 
the  queen,  fill 
the  passages  or 
entrances  with 
candy,  remove 
the  large  block  and  put  in  the  queen,  with  or 
without  bees.  If  bees  are  placed  with  her, 
they  should  be  only  the  young  ones.  If  the 
colony  is  weak,  care  wall  need  to  be  taken 
that  the  queen  be  kept  suificently warm;  and 
the  cage  should,  therefore,  be  hung  perpen- 
dicularly between  the  frames  and  brood, 
after  killing  the  old  queen.  If  the  colony 
is  strong,  place  the  cage  horizontally  be- 
tween the  top  bars  of  the  frames  so  that  the 
cage  will  not  extend  over  the  brood,  for  if 
the  cage  is  placed  so  near  the  brood  that 
no  bee-space  intervenes  between  the  brood 
and  the  cage,  the  bees  will  destroy  the 
brood.  In  case  of  a  weak  colony,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  sacrifice  a  little  brood  in 
this  way,  in  order  to  insure  the  queen  hav- 
ing plenty  of  warmth,  but  in  strong  colo- 
nies I  always  place  the  cage  horizontally. 
The  queen  will  leave  the  cage  in  from  2  to  3 
days,    but    should    not    be    disturbed    for    as 
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Fig-.    1.       (u)     Mtiiliug    and    introducing-    cage.       (b)     Kui-.'ery    and    inti-<)du(  in'j;    cage.       (c)     Slioi't    Wock    of 
nursery    and    cage,    showing   perforated    zinc    at    inner    end.       (d)     Introducin:g    cage.       (e)     Block    showing 

passage    ways    at    further    end    of    cage    d. 

nioch  as  three  days  longer,  therefore  it  is 
well  not  to  open  the  hive  for  at  least  six 
days  after  introducing.  At  that  time,  if  it 
is  found  that  the  queen  hasn  't  destroyed 
the  queen-cells,  tear  them  down,  as  the 
queen  is  apt  to  be  superceded  by  the  virgin 
if  one  is  allowed  to  hatch.  In  such  a  case 
the  colony  may  swarm  out  if  strong  enough. 
For  laying-worker  colonies  or  for  those  that 
have  long  been  queenless,  close  each  end 
of  the  long  passageway  with  a  slide  (a  small 
piece  of  tin),  allowing  the  bees  to  enter 
thru  the  shorter  passage  and  join  the  queen. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  or  eight  days, 
turn  the  slides  and  allow  the  bees  to  eat 
thru  and  release  the  queen. 

To.  remove  a  queen  from  the  mailing  cage 
to  the  introducing  cage,  get  an  Alexander 
bee-veil,  rest  it  perpendicularly  on  the  ta- 
ble, put  the  cages  and  hive  tool  in  the  veil, 
then  reach  inside  and  draw  down  the  cloth. 
Pry  the.  wire  cloth  off  the  mailing  cage, 
catch  the  queen  and  put  her  in  the  intro- 
ducing cage;    or,   if  nervous  aljout    catching 


her,  place  the  cage  over  the  queen  and  let 
her  run  in.  Or,  if  time  is  not  pressing,  put 
the  cages  together  so  that  the  holes  meet, 
and  give  a  few  gentle  puffs  of  smoke,  when 
the  queen  will  cross  into  the  other  cage. 

The  principle  of  the  cage  is  this:  After 
the  bees  have  eaten  the  candy  thru  the  short 
passage,  they  are  allowed  access  to  the 
queen.  The  queen  is  not  released  on  ac- 
count of  a  perforated  strip,  which  covers 
the  inner  end  of  the  short  passageway.  Since 
it  is  only  when  the  queen  is  outside  of  the 
introducing  cage  that  there  is  any  danger 
of  her  being  killed,  this  perforated  zinc 
does  away  with  all  danger  of  the  queen  being 
balled.  The  bees  on  entering  begin  feeding 
her,  and  thus  get  acquainted  with  her  be- 
fore she  leaves  the  cage;  therefore  the 
queen  is  actually  introduced  before  she  is 
on  the  combs. 

The  Mailing  and  Introducing  Cage. 

The  mailing  and  introducing  cage  (Fig.  1, 
a)  is  on  the  same  jjrinciple  as  the  introduc- 
ing   cage,    just    described.      Holes    1,    '2,    an<l 


Fig.  2.  Thefe  nurfery  and  introducing  cages  are  pla<<'d  in  tlie  lower  part  of  tlie  frame,  thus  leaving  the 
cells  in  a  warm  ])lace  near  the  middle  of  the  frame.  I>ars  a  and  1,  iiioilised  and  stapled  into  the  end 
l.ars     hold    the   cages    in    jilaic    in    llie    frame.      The    ui)iKr    half   of   llie    fiamc    mav    l.e   (iccupied   hv    coml>   or   a 

pieci'    (if    luiard. 
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yrooN'c  4  are  (illcd  witli  cainly.  Hole  1  ainl 
ij'roove  4  tlio  bees  eat  thru  at  uiice.  Siiu-e 
tlie  entrance  to  liolc  1  is  slior'-er  it  is  ^one 
tliru  first,  but  the  queen  is  confined,  on  ac- 
count of  a  perforated  strip  at  tlic  openiug 
of  hole  1.  The  (pieen,  therefore,  lias  to  wait 
until  the  cajidy  in  groove  4  and  hole  2  is 
e:',ten  thru,  which  takes  a  long^er  time.  Holes 
1,  '2,  .">,  and  gioove  4  are  covered  with  ])aper, 
and  wire  cloth  covers  the  whole  cage.  At 
(irst  1  tried  a  cylindrical  passageway,  but 
it  would  not  woi'k,  so  I  made  a  groove  •yHX% 
instead.  This  final  form  of  the  cage  has 
beiMi  ti'ied  out  and  has  jiro\(Ml  a  success. 
Nursery  and  Introducing  Cage. 
The  nursery  and  introducing  cage  (Fig. 
l.b)  is  also  on  the  same  princi2)le,  but  the 
two  blocks  are  %  x  %  to  admit  queen-cells. 
The  shorter  block  (l,c)  has  a  %-inch  cylin- 
di'ical  passage  and  the  longer  one  a  %x%-inch 
groove  covered  with  tin  on  one  side  and  end. 
But  the  longer  one  may  be  bored  and  burnt 
out  so  as  to  give  it  a  smooth  surface,  other- 
wise the  queen  refuses  to  leave.  The  nurs- 
ery cage,  when  used  as  an  introducing  cage. 


sliould  always  be  placed  liori/.ontally  in  the 
frame  above  the  brood  and  fastened  to  the 
comb  with  a  5d  nail,  or  else  sprung  between 
the  bottom  bar  and  the  comb.  The  cage 
should  never  be  perpendicular,  as  the  queen 
lefuses  to  leave  when  the  cage  is  adjusted 
that  way.  I  have  observed  that  wlien  the 
cages  are  ))ut  near  the  top  bar,  a  few  fail 
to  hatch,  and  those  that  do  hatch  are  some- 
times dark,  being  chilled.  Therefore,  1  i)lace 
the  cages  in  the  lower  i)art  of  the  frame 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  there  being  20  cages  to 
a  frame.  The  cages  are  inserted  upright 
betwt'en  the  l^ottom  bar  and  a  middle  bar 
which  is  placed  lengthwise  at  the  center 
of  the  frame.  The  cages  are  held  in  jilace 
by  bars  a  and  b.  Fig.  2  (both  sides  of  the 
frame),  which  bars  fit  into  mortises  cut  in 
the  end  bars  and  are  tliere  so  stapled  as  to 
be  easily  removed.  The  upper  half  of  the 
frame  may  be  filled  with  a  board  or  drawn 
comb  to  prevent  the  building  of  burr  combs 
there.  The  cells  are  thus  brought  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  comb  where  there  is  the 
most    heat. 


A  NEEDLESS  LOSS  OF  HONEY 

The  Impracticable  '^und  Contain- 
er and  the  Old  Store  Box,  Used  as 
a  Shipping  Case,   Cause  Great  Loss 

By  H.  H.  Root 


AN  enormous 
amount  of 
honey,  in 
the  aggregate, 
is  lost  in  this 
country  e  y  e  r  y 
season  by  the 
honey  -  shipper  's 
carelessness  in 
failing  to  pro- 
vide proper  shipping  equii>ment  when  put- 
ting his  honey  crop  aboard  cars.  This  care- 
lessness, in  these  times  of  sugar  shortage 
anil  food  scarcity,  is  especially  reprehensi- 
ble— almost  criminal.  It  is  entirely  without 
excuse,  save  the  excuse  of  ignorance,  and 
ignorance  is  never  a  justifiable  excuse. 
Slackness,  laziness,  and  false  economy  are 
unfortunate  personal  elements  among  the 
causes  of  this  honey  loss  in  shipment,  for 
suitalile  shipjiing  containers  and  cases  can 
be  obtained  by  any  honey-seller  anywhere, 
]>roviding  he  exercises  a  little  intelligence 
and  diligence. 

That  the  readers  of  Gleanings  might  visu- 
alize some  of  this  loss  in  honey  shipment, 
due  to  poor  containers  or  unfit  shipping 
cases,  our  photographer  got  busy  the  other 
day  in  the  receiving  rooni  of  the  Airline 
Honey  department  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  The 
accomj^anying  ])ictures  are  the  rcsu't.  They 
were  taken  from  honey  shi])ments  in  two 
cars,  standing  on  the  same  track,  at  the 
same  tinu\  altho  coming  from  wide'.y  differ- 
ent shi2>ping  points.  The  floors  of  both  cars 
were  covere<l  with  a  mess  of  honey  and  dirt, 
while  lioney  drij)ped  exeryvvheic  from 
cracks  in  the  cai'  floors.  What  a  me.ssy, 
wasteful,  nasty  sight  it  was — ami  not  at  all 
uncommon    to   any   large   honev-buver. 


Let  u  s  c  a  1  1 
our  readers '  at- 
tention to  the 
first  two  p  i  c  - 
tures  here 
shown,  those  of 
jacketed  cans,  a 
kind  of  honey- 
container  strong- 
ly recommended 
in  certain  (juarters  not  so  long  ago.  One  of  the 
two  accompanying  illustrations  shows  the  bat- 
tered and  leaky  condition  of  the  cans  upon 
their  arrival  in  Medina  after  long  travel; 
while  the  other  shows  a  pile  of  the  wooden 
"jackets"  that  had  been  jammed  and  torn 
ofT  in  the  car,  illustrating  just  how  little 
this  wooden  jacket  (really  a  wood  veneer) 
protects  the  enclosed  round  tin  can.  This 
shipment  originated  in  Florida,  consisting 
of  40  of  these  round  jacketed  cans.  When 
they  reached  Medina,  nearly  every  can  was 
leaking  and  several  were  completely  empty, 
more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  honey 
shipment  being  lost.  In  addition  to  this 
loss  by  leakage,  there  was  an  additional 
freight  charge  of  $7.44  over  and  above  what 
it  would  have  been  if  the  honey  had  been 
contained  in  square  cans  and  packed  in 
regular  ship])ing  eases  (which  are  only 
strong,  tight-fitting  wooden  boxes).  A  round 
can  as  a  container  for  honey  oi-  other  licpiid 
has  long  been  condemned  as  a  failure  by  the 
railroad  companies.  This  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  way  of  keei)ing  a 
round  i-ontaiiMM-  uj)right  and  in  its  ])l;i;'e  on 
a  car  llooi,  and  once  tii)ped  over  it  rolls 
about  with  every  jolt  of  the  car  and  gets 
l)attered  or  even  knocked  to  j)ieces.  As  for 
the   wooden    jacket,   about   one-eighth    of   an 
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It    llic    Liid   of    a    railroad 


inch  thick,  it  is  about  as  good  as  nothing. 

The  second  two  pictures  accompanying 
this  article  show  the  results  of  using  any 
kind  of  boxes  of  any  size  as  shipping  cases 
in  which  to  pack  square  honey  cans.  The 
pictures  tell  their  own  story,  both  of  the 
damage  to  the  cans  and  of  the  careless  way 
in  which  they  were  packed.  This  shipment 
was  made  up  of  49  boxes  of  extracted  honey 


Tlie  wooden  jackets  of  ruiiiul  tin  cans  don't  stay  o-n. 

in  tin,  shipped  from  Chicago  to  Medina. 
There  was  a  loss  of  600  j)ounds  of  honey  due 
to  improper  packing,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
labor  cost  of  clearing  up  the  sticky  mess 
made  in  the  car.  Store  boxes  of  various 
sizes  and  strength  were  used  as  shipping 
cases  in  making  this  shipment.  Two  cans 
were  packed  in  each  box,  regardless  of  the 
size  of  the  box,  and  no  effort  made  to  fasten 


Result   of    ])acking;   honey    cans   loose    in    any    kind    of    old    box. 
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the  cans  in  the  boxes.  Had  this  shii)nuMit 
been  packed  in  regnlar  shijiping  cases  (or 
tight-fitting,  home-made,  substantial  boxes), 


A    honey    can    ul'tiT    railruail    ridiuy:    loose    in    :i    Ihin. 

it  would  have  arrived  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  pound  of  honey,  as  it  traveled  the 
entire  distance  from  Chicago  to  Medina  in 
the  same  car  without  transfer  or  handling. 
The    last    illustration    accompanying    this 


article  is  that  of  a  correct  shipping  case 
containing  two  honej'  cans  of  standard  size 
(60-pound).  Honey  can  be  shipped  in  this 
case  any  distance  without  loss.  Such  a  ship- 
ping case  is  easily  made  at  the  beekeeper 's 
liome,  or  any  wood-working  establishment 
will  make  them  at  small  expense.  A  saw- 
mill can  supply  the  lumber  for  them  in  the 
right  sizes,  and  the  honey-shipper  has  only 
to  nail  this  material  together  to  have  a  per- 
fectly good  shipping  case  that  will  insure 
his  honey  shipment  against  loss. 


Honey  cans  properly  packed  in  a  good  shipping  case. 


THE  PLAN  OF  FALL  INCREASE 

oAdvdntages    Claimed  for  It,   and 
Still  Another   Way  to  Do  It 

By  R.  F.  Holtermann 


AFTER  read- 
ing the 
May  num- 
ber of  Glean- 
ings, if  it  were 
m  y  disposition 
to  go  with  the 
majority,  and,  if 
I  wanted  above 
all   things   to   be 

in  the  fashion,  it  would  be  my  policy  to  keep 
quiet.  I  know  many  will  say:  "Theirs 
not  to  reason  why,  theirs  but  to  do  and 
die."  But  even  fashion  has  not  appealed 
to  me,  altho  that  is  always  fairly  easy  sail- 
ing for  the  moment. 

G.  C.  Greiner,  on  page  270,  May  Gleanings, 
states:  "In  a  recent  number  (December, 
1917)  of  one  of  our  bee  journals  a  prominent 
beekeeper  tells  of  his  plan  of  making  in- 
r.rease  in  September,  by  dividing  his  colo- 
nies." 

I  make  no  claim  to  being  ' '  prominent, ' ' 
but,  as   far   as   I  know,  I  am   the   only   one 


guilty  of  having 
brought  before 
the  public  this 
method  of  mak- 
i  n  g  increase. 
Truth  to  tell,  I 
felt  that  I  had 
to  muster  up  my 
generosity  to 
publish  this,  as 
I  felt  it  was  a  revolution  in  beekeeping  and 
worth  following. 

Mr.  Greiner  states  that  in  his  locality 
he  would  sooner  winter  the  full  colony  and 
divide  in  the  spring  early  enough  to  nip  all 
swarming  notions  in  the  bud. 

Now,  I  have  an  ordinary  locality,  a  moder- 
ate amount  of  blossoms  for  bees  to  build 
up  in  the  spring,  if  the  weather  is  right 
(which  it  very  often  is  not),  and  then  no 
flow  after  clover,  or,  possibly  a  light  bass- 
wood  flow.  My  colonies  are  in  12-frame 
iiives  and  are  run  not  to  swarm. 

But  I  have   divided   even   10-frame  hives, 
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and  after  the  extracting  supeis  have  ]ieen 
taken  off,  the  entire  front  of  the  hive  ami 
space  between  brood  combs  and  bottom 
of  hive  is  often  filled  with  bees.  These 
colonies  I  have  split  up  the  first  week  of 
September,  dividing  the  bees,  combs,  honey, 
and  brood  down  the  center  of  the  hive,  and 
next  season  these  have  given  me  100  pounds 
or  more  of  white  surplus  honey.  Since  first 
writing  on-  this  subject  there  has  been  added 
another  severe  winter 's  experience,  and  I 
liave  no  reason  to  change  my  views. 

The  advantage  I  have  over  Mr.  Greiner's 
method  is  tiiat  I  have  two  queens  producing 
brood  all  thru  the  sjoring  where  he  has  only 
one.  I  first  looked  at  this  proposition  with 
much  misgiving  and  trembling,  but  some 
years  ago  took  the  plunge  and  found  the 
water  not  a  bit  cold  and  the  swimming  ex- 
cellent. After  I  got  in,  I  found  several  either 
boys  had  quietly  been  enjoying  the  same 
swimming  place — no  doubt  feeling  they  had 
a  good  place. 

Eight  in  that  article,  Mr.  Greiner  stated: 
"Those  colonies  that  fill  five  spaces  or  more 
on  a  cool  morning,  when  closely  clustered, 
are  considered  safe  for  wintering."  Why! 
those  I  split  up  in  early  September  covered 
eight  frames  and  built  comb  outside  of  that 
when  they  were  fed  for  winter,  to  which 
fact  I  have  two  student  witnesses.  Fur- 
thermore, running  short  of  material  when 
making  them,  I  gave  only  five  combs  ami 
no  division-board  to  one  colony  in  a  12- 
frame  hive,  and  they  Avintered  well  last 
vrinter.  Remember,  I  am  not  advocating 
sjilitting  of  swarmed  colonies  or  swarm  colo- 
nies or  even  one  which  has  never  had  spunk 
enough  to  swarm  under  the  treatment  that 
a  colony  generally  gets;  but  splitting  up 
powerful  colonies  with  jdenty  of  brood  in 
the  brood-chamber. 

Another  Beekeeper's  Method. 
At  the  WatertoAvn  convention  LeRoy  C. 
Keath  of  Black  River,  N.  Y.,  gave  an  ad- 
dress upon  the  subject  of  making  increase 
late  in  the  season,  or  raither  making  in- 
crease after  the  honey  flow  had  stopped.  It 
now  appears  that  quite  a  number  of  bee- 
keepers had  been  making  such  increase  in  a 
quiet  way  and  "keeping  it  under  their 
hats. ' ' 

Mr.  Keath 's  method  has  the  advantage  of 
providing  a  queen  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
not  entailing  the  risk  of  opening  and  di- 
viding colonies  during  robbing  tiiue.  The 
plan  also  permits  the  beekeeper  to  know 
there  is  a  queen  present.  As  to  robbing, 
any  good  beekeeper  should  be  able  to  go 
into  an  apiary  and  split  up  10  or  15  colonies 
before  the  bees  begin  to  get  busy.  Another 
advantage  witli  Mr.  Keath  's  method  is  that 
the  bees  do  not  require  to  be  moved  from 
one  apiary  or  distant  location  to  anotiier, 
thus  making  it  suitable  for  a  person  with 
only  one  location. 

Mr.  Keath  during  swarming  time  makes 
up  one-frame  nuclei,  getting  as  many  of 
these  on  hand  as  he  wishes  to  make  increase. 
The    nuclei    are    made    from    (-(donies    having 


tlie  swarming  impulse,  this  giving  him 
queen-cells  leared  under  the  swarming  im- 
pulse, and  taking  from  the  colony  wishing 
to  swarm  the  needed  brood  and  stores. 
Probably  Mr.  Keath  would  not  object  to  giv- 
ing the  bees  a  comb  of  honey  as  well  as  the 
brood,  thus  making  them  safe  for  stores. 
He  mentioned  that  the  one-frame  nucleus 
ought  to  be  watched  for  stores. 

When  he  gets  ready  for  extracting  by 
})i]tting  bee-escapes  under  the  supers  to  be 
extracted,  he  puts  the  bee-escai)e  board  on 
the  nucleus  which  is  to  be  built  up,  and  on 
this  he  puts  three  of  these  extracting-supers 
from  three  different  hives — not  three  su- 
pers from  one  hive.  He  has  an  object  in 
taking  the  supers  from  three  different  hives, 
and  that  object  is  to  mix  the  bees  so  thoro- 
ly  that  they  will  not  kill  the  queen  belong- 
ing to  the  nucleus  below. 

Six  or  seven  combs  from  which  the  honey 
has  just  been  extracted  are  given  to  the 
nucleus,  and  in  that  way  the  bees  get  the 
necessary  comb  room. 

Mr.  Keath  stated  that  he  had  done  this 
for  three  years.  The  first  year  39  were  made 
in  the  above  way,  and"  only  one  was  lost  dur- 
ing the  winter.  The  next  year  40  were 
made  and  all  wintered  well;  and  in  the  fall 
of  1917  there  were  25  such  placed  in  win- 
ter  quarters. 

I  would  warn  beginners  to  be  careful 
about  putting  the  wet  extracted  combs  into 
a  weak  nucleus  during  robbing  time.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  put  these 
wet  combs  into  the  hive  after  the  bees 
have   gone   into   the  brood-chamber. 

Of  course,  only  strong  stocks  can  be  di- 
vided, those  that  would  answer  the  purpose 
best  being  such  as  would  have  a  good-sized 
bunch  of  bees  outside  of  the  entrance  after 
the  supers  have  been  removed. 

These  methods  of  securing  increase  are  a 
revolution  in  getting  more  colonies  and  ai  e 
secured  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  pound  of 
white  honey.  However,  winter  feed  has  to 
be  supplied  for  the  increase  unless  there 
is  a  fall  flow;  and,  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
it  will  likely  decrease  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus fall  honey  from  such  sources  as  buck- 
wheat, goldenrod,  boneset,  and  asjter. 

It  might  be  of  interest  to  give  my  experi- 
ence with  some  70  colonies  split  up  about 
Sept.  1  last  year.  By  that  splitting-up  I 
had  140  such  colonies,  weakened  in  numbers. 
They  wintered  just  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
bees.  I  could  distinguish  them  by  the  di- 
vision-board in  them  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  hives  ditl  not  contain  12  combs  as  did 
the  others.  In  fact,  on  Apr.  29  I  came 
across  one  which  had  been  given  only  five 
combs  in  Se])teinber.  Therefore  it  is  likely 
that  at  that  time  there  was  less  than  five 
combs  of  bees;  and  this  nucleus,  or  colony 
(if  you  will  honor  it  with  that  name)  win- 
tered in  fine  shape,  and  tiiat,  too,  during  a 
very  trying  winter. 

[The  reader  should  take  good  note  of  Mr. 
Holtermann  's  comment  that  only  strong 
colonies  are  thus  to  be  divided. — Editor.  | 
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CONVERSATIONS  with   DOOLITTLE 


How  Best  to  Store  the    Honey  and  Combs  After 
the  Harvest 


"Please  tell  us  in  your  (lepartnient  of 
(i  leanings  soni«^thing  about  storing  honey 
and  eonibs  when  they  are  off  the  hives. 
1  have  been  keei)ing  bees  but  a  few  years 
and  want  to  fix  more  perniaiKMitly  foi-  the 
1'utui'e. ' ' 

A  good  crop  of  honey  may  be  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  treatment  it  receives  when 
taken  off  the  hives,  and  while  awaiting 
sliii)nient.  On  the  other  hand  the  treatment 
may  be  such  that  the  honey  greatly  im- 
proves. 

For  a  honey-room,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary to  know  is  that  there  is  a  good  foun- 
dation under  that  part  selected  for  the 
room,  and  sleepers  of  suitable  strength,  so 
that  should  we  happen  to  place  several 
tons  therein,  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
l)ieaking   down. 

Knowing  this,  the  next  thing  is  to  make 
the  room  mouse-proof.  This  I  would  have, 
let  it  cost  what  it  would,  even  if  I  had  to 
line  every  inch  of  it  with  tin,  for  the  filth 
from  vermin  about  honey  is  not  to  be  toler- 
ated at  all.  Having  the  room  mouse-proof, 
all  that  is  necessary  afterward  is  to  be  sure 
the  door  is  kept  shut  when  not  in  use. 

It  is  better  to  locate  this  room  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  building,  and  paint 
the  two  outside  walls,  which  come  next  to  it, 
black,  or  some  very  dark  color,  so  that  the 
lays  of  the  midday  and  afternoon  sun  may 
be  so  absorbed  as  to  heat  the  honey-room 
as  much  as  possible,  as  the  hotter  and  drier 
the  honey  can  be  kept  when  off  the  hives, 
the  better  it  will  ripen  and  keep  al^terward. 

There  should  be  two  windows  in  the  room, 
one  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  west  side, 
which  are  to  be  opened  on  warm,  dry  days, 
so  as  to  ventilate  thoroly  the  room  and  pile 
of  honey.  Over  these  windows,  on  the  out- 
side, is  to  be  placed  wire  cloth,  so  the  win- 
dows can  be  left  open  at  pleasure,  without 
any  fear  from  robber-bees.  To  let  the 
bees  out,  which  may  chance  to  come  in  on 
the  honey  or  in  any  other  way,  let  this 
wire  cloth  run  eight  or  ten  inches  above  the 
tops  of  the  windows,  nailing  on  strips  of 
lath  or  other  strips  three-eighths  thick,  so 
as  to  keep  the  wire  cloth  out  that  far  from 
the  sides  of  the  building,  thus  giving  space 
for  the  bees  to  crawl  up  on  the  cloth  to  the 
top  when  they  are  on  the  outside.  With  me, 
no  robber-bees  ever  think  of  trying  to  get  in 
at  this  entrance,  their  efforts  being  directed 
toward  the  open  window  where  the  fresh 
scent  of  the  honey  comes,  and,  by  so  fixing, 
the  room  is  kept  clear  of  bees,  flies,  an(l 
insects  all  tlie  while.*     In  hanging  the  door. 


do  not  make  the  mistake  that  some  do,  of 
having  it  swing  into  the  honey-room,  for,  if 
you  do  you  will  regret  it  some  year  when 
you  have  a  bountiful  crop  of  honey,  as  it 
will  be  greatly  in  the  way  at  such  times, 
and  more  or  less  at  all  times.  Let  it  swing 
out  into  the  main  building,  and  hang  it  so 
that  when  you  wish,  it  will  swing  clear 
around  against  the  side  of  the  room,  tluis 
being  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

On  either  side  of  the  room  fix  a  jilatform 
for  the  supers  of  honey,  which  should  be  at 
least  six  inches  above  the  floor.  The  plat- 
form should  be  built  nearly  as  solid  as  the 
floor  has  been,  and  sh'oukl  be  so  arranged 
that  the  air  can  circulate  up  between  and 
around  each  super  and  the  combs  that  are 
therein.  Each  super  should  be  separated 
from  its  neighbor  an  inch  or  so  at  the  bot- 
tom, top,  and  all  around,  so  that  the  air  can 
circulate  all  thru  and  about  the  honey,  thus 
curing  and  ripening  it  thoroly.  Very  many 
fail  here,  and,  after  working  hard  to  pro- 
duce a  crop,  they  let  it  deteriorate  from  one 
to  three  cents  a  pound  in  not  properly  car- 
ing for  it  after  taking  it  from  the  hives. 
And  not  only  that,  but  such  poor  honey, 
generally  bought  cheaply,  injures  the  mar- 
ket to  quite  an  extent  for  others.  When 
fixing  it,  it  costs  little  more  to  have  it  so 
your  crop  is  always  growing  better,  instead 
of  becoming  of  less  value,  and  after  once 
fixed,  the  labor  required  for  universally 
sending  off  a  good  article  is  not  so  great  as 
it  is  to  fix  u})  that  which  has  partly  spoiled 
after  its  production.  Then  you  wish  your 
honey  stored  and  piled  as  above,  so  that  the 
fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  or  something  of  a 
similar  nature,  can  penetrate  the  wdiole  pile, 
should  it  be  necessary  to  fumigate  on  ac- 
count of  the  larvae  of  the  wax  moth  being 
liable  to  injure  it.  Don't  be  afraid  of  a  lit- 
tle extra  work  or  expense  in  fitting  up  this 
room,  for  on  it  hangs  as  much  of  your  suc- 
cess as  the  producer  of  fine  honey  as  on  any 
part  of  the  pursuit. 

And  now  about  the  room  or  closet  for  all 
frames  of  comb  not  in  use  or  occupied  by  the 
bees.  In  some  convenient  place  in  your 
building,  next  to  one  side  thereof,  spike  on 
2x4  scantling,  just  as  far  apart  as  the  top 
bars  of  your  frame  are  long,  using  as  many 
of  these  as  you  think  you  may  ever  have  use 
for.  Now  nail  strips  of  stuff  21/2  feet  long 
by  five  inches  wide  to  these  scantlings,  let- 
ting them  stand  out  into  the  room  in  a  hori- 
zontal position.  Let  the  distance  between 
eacli  strii)  from  toj)  to  top  be  two  inches 
greater  than  the  dei)th  of  your  frame,  so  as 
to    give    sufficient    room    to    manipulate    the 


•*The  door  of  the  room  should  he  on  the  side  near- 
est the  genej'al  entrance  to  the  building  so  as  to 
save    as   iimch    travel    and   luKsrins   as   pos.sible. 
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frames  handily.  Tliree  inches  from  the  ends 
of  these  strips  rnn  a  partition  clear  across 
the  space  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing these  combs,  which  partition  is  to  have 
close-fitting  narrow  doors  placed  in  it,  spac- 
ed so  as  to  be  most  convenient.  Close  up 
the  ends,  and  see  that  top,  bottom,  ends, 
and  sides  are  as  nearly  tight  as  possible,  so 
that  in  fumigating  there  shall  be  as  little 
waste  of  the  gases  as  may  be.  Now  hang 
in  the  combs  whenever  you  have  any  not 
occupied  by  the  bees  from  any  reason,  and 
see  that  all  combs,  not  in  use,  are  in  their 
places,  and  not  scattered  about  somewhere 
else  to  be  spoiled  in  breeding  moths  to  your 
further  detriment  or  a  nuisance  of  some 
neighboring  apiarist.  As  often  as  any  signs 
of  worms  are  found,  put  in  your  fumigating 
gases,  close  up  the  room,  and  the  work  is 
done.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,  N.  Y. 


MORE  BUSINESS  for  the  HONEYBEE 


How  the  Automobile  is  Used  as  Conveyance  and 
Extraaing-House 


A  resident  in  southern  California  claims 
that  until  the  motor  truck  was  introduced 
into  the  honey  business  the  honeybee  did 
not  know  what  it  really  was  to  work.  Now 
this  beekeeper  has  proved  that  he  can  al- 
most treble  the  output  of  honey,  and  that 
until  this  time  the  bee  has  not  actually 
shown    what    he    can    do,    if    given    a    fair 


chance,  and  this  chance  has  been  given  to 
the  bee  thru  the  motor  truck. 

It  has  been  acknowledged,  especially  by 
the  beekeeper  in  southern  California,  where 
the  entire  year  is  practically  all  warm  wea- 
ther, that  the  bees  cannot  do  their  best 
work,  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  in  one 
place  the  year  round.  As  a  rule,  they  feed 
for  a  radius  of  two  or  three  miles  about 
their  hives.  For  this  reason  they  either  do 
a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  of  going  over 
flowers  that  have  been  already  "drained," 
or  they  cultivate  the  habit  of  lying  around 
idle  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  which  is  any- 
thing but  desirable. 

Heretofore,  the  beekeepers  have  experi- 
mented in  moving  bees  and  doing  the  work 
by  the  means  of  horses  and  wagons,  and 
even  by  freight,  but  the  jolting  wagons 
broke  down  the  comb  construction  in  the 
hives.  The  long  confinement  while  the  jour- 
ney was  in  progress  always  killed  a  large 
number  of  the  bees  and  thereby  weakened 
the  colonies.  L.  E.  Mercer  of  Castaic,  Calif., 
has  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  method 
of  bee  transportation  from  place  to  place, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  blossoming  seasons 
in  the  different  sections,  may  be  done  by  the 
aid  of  the  motor  truck  very  successfully. 
Mr.  Mercer  equipped  a  ton-and-a-half  truck 
chassis  with  a  special  house  or  body  for  it. 
In  early  spring  he  conveys  his  hives  by  mo- 
tor truck  from  their  home  ranch  in  Castaic 
canyon  to  the  foothills  just  above  Glendora, 
Calif.,  a  distance  of  about  64  miles,  where 
there     are     hundreds     of     acres     of     orange 


■Here     is     un     automobile     extracting-house. 
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groves,  the  blossoms  of  which  make  splen- 
did pasture  for  the  bees.  When  the  honey 
season  at  Glendora  is  ended  the  bees  are 
transported  to  the  Ventura  district,  where 
they  are  permitted  to  remain  thruout  the 
summer,  when  the  thousands  of  acres  of 
bean  blossoms  are  available.  After  the  bean- 
blossom  season  is  closed  the  bees  are  return- 
ed to  the  home  ranch  in  Castaic  canyon, 
where  they  gather  honey  during  the  winter 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  sagebrush  on  the 
mountain  side. 

The  method  of  transjjorting  the  bees  is 
very  interesting.  By  the  aid  of  the  truck 
the  moving  of  the  bees  is  carried  on  with 
remarkable  speed  and  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  bee.  After  the  bees  have  done  their 
day  's  work  and  have  retired  for  the  night, 
the  owner  carefully  closes  the  entrances  to 
the  hives  and  places  them  gently  within  the 
truck,  each  load  consisting  of  about  100 
hives.  The  transporting  is  done  at  night,  so 
that  while  the  bees  go  to  bed  at  Castaic 
they    wake    up    the    following    morning    in 


A    view    in  ide    of    the    automobile    extracting-house. 

Glendora.  As  it  is  a  smooth  road  all  of  the 
way,  the  bees,  hives  and  combs  are  in  no 
way  damaged  by  the  trip.  In  three  nights 
the  entire  apiary  is  moved  from  one  place 
to  another. 

The  motor  truck  is  not  only  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  from  place  to  place, 
but  it  serves  as  an  extracting-house.  The 
room  is  equipped  with  a  power  honey-ex- 
tractor, driven  by  a  gasoline  engine.  By 
having  the  truck  equipped  in  this  manner 
it  is  not  necessary  to  move  the  hives  when 
they  are  heavy  with  honey,  but  before  each 
moving  process  the  honey  is  extracted  and 
shipped  from  the  nearest  railroad  station. 
The  extracting-house  may  be  backed  right 
up  to  the  hives  so  that  it  is  always  ready 
and  convenient.  The  screen  around  its  open 
sides  protects  the  workman  from  the  bees 
while  extracting. 

It  has  been  definitely  learned  that  after 
a    winter   in    the   hills   the   colonies   of   bees 


grow  stronger  with  the  early  pasture  that 
the  orange  blossoms  afford,  so  that  instead 
of  becoming  run  down  in  health  on  account 
of  the  additional  work,  the  bees,  because  of 
having  a  richer  pasture,  are  always  kept 
in  full  strength.  Altho  of  better  quality 
the  sagebrush  honey  is  a  great  deal  harder 
to  gather,  and  it  has  been  found  that  bees 
do  much  better  work  in  the  sagebrush  after 
they  have  had  a  season  in  the  orange  or 
bean  blossoms,  than  they  did  when  they 
were  kept  constantly  in  the  canyon. 

Before  the  motor  truck  made  it  possible 
to  transport  the  bees  from  place  to  place, 
eight  tons  of  honey  were  secured  from  these 
270  stands  of  bees.  Now  in  addition  to  get- 
ting almost  this  amount  of  sagebrush  honey, 
the  owner  secures  from  five  to  six  tons  of 
orange-blossom  honey  and  between  nine  and 
ten  of  bean-blossom  hone}^,  whieh  shows 
that  the  truck  has  been  a  good  investment. 
When  it  is  considered  that  last  year  honey 
sold  for  12  cents  a  pound  wholesale,  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  new  method  of  handling 
bees  is  certainly  a  great  success. 

Tropico,   Calif.  Albert  Marple. 


ABOUT  BREEDING  BEES 


Best   Results  Secured  by  Rearing  All  Queens  from 
the  Best  Breeder 


I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
breeding  bees.  I  wrote  an  article  on  this 
subject  years  ago,  but  it  was  so  near  like 
one  written  by  E.  S.  Miles  that  I  did  not 
submit  it  for  publication. 

In  selecting  our  breeders  it  is  not  always 
safe  to  breed  from  your  best,  as  I  have 
found  some  of  these  to  be  poor  to  breed 
from;  and  a  man  who  sends  out  a  queen 
that  has  not  been  tested  for  breeding  as  a 
breeder  is  dishonest.  It  is  not  enough  that 
she  produce  finely  marked  bees  and  lots  of 
honey.  Her  daughters  must  be  good  and 
uniformly  consistent  honej^-producers.  Of 
course,  the  breeder 's  drones  are  selected 
sitock  and  bring  better  results  in  the  mating 
of  said  queens. 

My  best  results  in  the  past  15  years  have 
been  achieved  by  rearing  all  queens  from 
my  best  breeder.  I  select  for  drone-mothers 
the  best  of  these  as  to  honey  production  and 
other  characteristics — of  course,  mating 
these  drones  with  queens  from  said  breeder. 
This  brings  our  breeding  queens  up  to  two 
or  three  years  old,  and  the  most  of  these 
live  to  be  four  years  old.  I  was  surprised 
that  some  one  did  not  challenge  Mr.  Miles 
on  the  statement  that  rearing  queens  (Ital- 
ians) from  black  or  hybrid  stock  has  an  in- 
fluence on  said  queens  as  to  color  and  other 
things.  I  prefer  a  hybrid  colony,  if  I  hap- 
pen to  have  one,  for  the  reason  that  it  raises 
larger  cells  and  more  of  them;  and  I  chal- 
lenge  any   one   to   prove   that   there  is   any 
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taint  in  so  doing,  any  more  than  a  lamb  rais- 
ed on  goat 's  milk  would  be  influenced  by  it, 
changing  it  to  part  goavt.  Again,  queens 
do  mate  more  than  once,  bixt  never  if  ferti- 
lized at  the  first  mating.  And  here  is  an- 
other thing:  they  mate  the  second  time  (or 
have  done  so  every  time  for  me)  just  three 
days  from  the  first  mating. 

In  closing  let  me  say:  breed  from  your 
best  breeder;  if  not,  then  from  your  best 
queen,  for  thus  you  will  be  gaining;  but 
faster  and  more  surely  by  breeding  from 
the  best  breeder.  Geo.  B.  Howe. 

Black  Eiver,  N.  Y. 


A  V-SHAPED  SUN  EXTRACTOR 


One  That  is  Bee-proof  and  also  Practically  Air-tight 

In  the  past  I  have  experimented  a  good 
deal  on  different  kinds  of  sun  extractors. 
First  I  made  the  flat  kind  so  commonly  used. 
Then  I  made   a  curving   dip   at   the   center. 


SA5H20-'36  SA5M3rr.iQR 


with  three  different  degrees  of  slope,  which 
extractor  worked  better  than  the  flat  one; 
but  still  it  was  not  just  what  I  wanted. 
Next  I  made  the  V-shaped  sun  extractor. 
I  irst  the  V  liad  too  great  an  angle,  then  it 


\'i( 


shdwinu-     til 


■It  ill- 


v.as    not    euougli.       Finally    1    mad;'    tlic    one 
shown   ill  the  illustrations. 

These  sun  extractors  can  be  made  in  anv 
size.  The  one  I  have  now  is  ."'>  x  8  x  2  feet, 
inside  measurement.     The  two  larger  glasses 


are  3  feet  square,  and  the  smaller  one  is 
20  X  36  inches.  The  glass  frames  I  made 
lighter  than  the  real  frames.  The  glass  win- 
dows are  flush  with  the  top  of  the  railing. 
The  galvanized-bottom  melting  surface  is 
3  X  6  feet,  each  half  being  1%  feet  to  center, 


Exter 


Kir    vit'W 


if    the    Sun    Extractoi 


and  soldered  down  where  the  lapping  takes 
place.  This  V-shaped  sun  extractor  has  a 
one-inch  slope  to  three  feet,  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  drawing.  It  is  important  to  have  the 
slope  just  right.  Too  much  slope  spoils  the 
pudding,  and  not  enough  is  nearly  useless. 

I  use  a  wax-pan  holding  25  pounds  of  wax. 
This  pan  needs  no  separator,  and  leaves  all 
of  the  dirt  after  the  honey  and  wax  have 
left  it.  I  always  keep  a  two  or  three-inch 
(  hannel  open  for  the  honey  and  wax  to  run 
down  to  the  wax-pan. 

This  kind  of  sun  wax-extractor  has  a  dou- 
l)le  slope  to  the  melting  (running)  surface, 
there  being  an  inward  slope  to  the  channel 
and  the  longitudinal  two-inch  sloj^e  to  the 
wax-pan.  No  s<^reen  nor  cheese-cloth  is 
used. 

I  do  not  believe  in  long  narrow  strips  of 
glass,  such  as  I  have  seen  some  use,  as  it  re- 
sults in  too  much  wasted  heat,  and  attracts 
too  many  bees.  My  sun  extractor  is  bee- 
proof  and  nearly  air-tight.  If  a  sun  ex- 
tractor is  made  right,  your  worrj^  is  at  an 
end ;  but  if  not,  <lo  not  keep  it  in  a  foul 
brood  apiary.  F.  J.  Severin. 

Imperial,   Cal. 


PIIEFERS    SUPERSEDURE  QUEENS 

Why  Old    Queens  Secure  a  Much  Superior  Breed- 
ing Stock 

Last  year  there  apjieared  in  C41eanings  an 
iinj)ortant  article  by  J.  W.  Nichols  in  which 
he  stated  that  one  of  his  queens  was  at  her 
best  when  eight  years  old.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  the  only  kind  of  queens  to  keep 
for  breeders,  if  a  long-lived  stock  of  bees  is 
ever  to  be  secured.  How  can  such  a  strain 
lie  pro<luced,  if  all  i(ueens  are  replaced  each 
year?  Or  why  re))lace  a  queen  capable  of 
supi)lying  sevt'ral  iiiillions  of  eggs  when  she 
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has  laid  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  possible 
nuniln'i'f 

Whilo  it  may  be  true  that  old  (|ueeiis  are 
more  ineliiie<l  to  swarm,  I  have  never  had  to 
replace  more  than  one  for  not  keeping  the 
colony  up  to  the  average  size,  and  she  sup- 
]>lied  a  small  apiary  with  superior  drones  for 
an  entire  summer  when  they  were  absent 
from  all  the  other  colonies.  This,  by  enab- 
ling me  to  extend  queen-rearing,  was  worth 
many  times  the  honey  ever  produced  by  a 
single  colony.  By  breeding  tliese  old  queens 
year  after  year,  I  keej)  a  stock  of  goldens 
that  surpasses  all  the  dark  strains  I  have 
ever  seen. 

It  is  not  only  to  secure  superior  breeding 
stock  in  both  queens  and  drones,  nor  to  avoid 
the  fussy  work  of  annual  requeening,  that 
1  keep  old  queens.  My  main  reason  is  that 
the  young  queens  that  supersede  these  old 
ones  produce  so  much  hardier  a  strain  of 
bees  than  do  the  queens  reared  artificially. 
I  would  even  be  content  to  have  a  few  colo- 
nies swarm,  or  even  produce  a  smaller  crop 
for  one  year,  since  these  strong  supersedure 
queens  produce  so  many  long-lived  winter- 
surviving  workers  that  they  make  up  the 
loss  the  following  summer.  This  supersedure 
stock  is  all  those  eight-year  ([ueens  come 
from.  L.  E.  Kerr. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


WHAT  A  GROCER  DID 


He  Got  Honey  so  Fast  that  He  Had  to  Hurry  up 
with  a  Wheelbarrow 


As  a  suitable  side  line  for  the  grocery 
]»usiness,  I  decided  to  try  beekeeping.  There- 
fore in  the  fall  of  1916  I  bought  52  colo- 
nies of  fine  Italian  bees,  with  young  queens. 
They  all  wintered  so  well  that  I  did  not  lose 
a  single  colony.  About  Apr.  15,  I  put  them 
on  their  summer  sitande  in  an  orchard, 
bought  expressly  for  the  bees,  the  orchard 
containing  75  apple  trees  and  a  great  number 
of  raspberry  bushes.  When  the  young  queens 
began  laying  I  took  a  record  of  every  hive, 
helping  the  weak  ones  as  soon  as  I  could  get 
brood  from  the  strong  ones.  I  examined 
each  hive  once  a  week,  forestalling  swarm- 
ing, so  that  when  the  honey  flow  came  they 
were  all  in  pretty  good  condition  and  but 
four  or  five  swarmed. 

The  honey  flow  lasted  only  15  days.  When 
I  first  removed  two  full  supers  of  honey  at  a 
time  I  thought  that  was  pretty  good,  but 
later  on  I  had  to  take  away  honey  so  fast 
that  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  wheelbarrow  and 
riMt'ove  five  suj)ers  at  a  time.  From  the 
52  hives  T  got  ;-),800  pounds  of  white  clover 
honey.  I  took  some  to  the  Minnesota  State 
I'air  and  received  second  premium  on  the 
extracted,  ami  also  on  ten  fnunes  of  nice 
white  clover  honey  that  wa3  not  extracted. 

This  honey  I  disposed  of  in  the  store  and 


it  sold  very  rapidly.  Whenexer  the  glasses 
of  honey  became  a  little  can»lied  I  put  them 
on  top  of  the  radiator.  In  about  five  hours 
the  honey  was  as  clear  as  if  I  had  just  ex- 
tracted it. 

Last  s])ring  I  sold  two  colonies  to  a  woman, 
who  made  one  colony  increase  and  got  $23.00 
worth  of  honey.  How  is  that  for  two  hives 
of  bees?  Paul  Knechtges. 

St.   Paul,    Minn. 


A  PRIZE  WINNER 


Tells  Some  of  Hi 


Experiences 
Beekeeper 


and    Pleasures  as  a 


In  the  spring  of  1873,  when  I  was  just  a 
boy,  my  father,  for  the  sum  of  $100,  pur- 
chased 10  colonies  in  eight-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives.  That  season  he  divided  them 
into.  30  good  colonies.  The  next  season,  he 
sent  to  Italy  for  pure-bred  queens.  We  in- 
creased that  year  to  100  colonies,  and  the 
next  year  to  about  300,  both  seasons  ex- 
tracting some  honey. 

The  next  season  the  bees  contracted  the 
swarming  fever.  Some  queens  were  clipped, 
and  some  were  not;  some  swarms  were  in 
the  air,  and  some  in  the  trees.  We  returned 
all  the  swarms  possible  to  the  original  hives, 
killing  the  old  queens  and  destroying  the 
queen-cells.  We  knew  nothing  about  supers, 
but  extracted  all  the  honey  there  was  in  the 
hives.  It  was  the  busiest  summer  I  have 
ever  put  in.  I  think  I  must  have  traveled 
1,000  miles  or  more  that  summer.  Father 
shook  and  brushed  the  bees  off  the  frames 
that  he  took  out  to  extract,  and  I  carried 
them  to  the  honey-house  and  returned  the 
empties.  (How  I  should  love  to  live  it  over 
again  with  father  there!  and  how  we  would 
"deck  'em"  up!)  Well,  we  slung  out  a 
fine  lot  of  honey — ten  big  barrels  and  some 
comb  honey  besides.  We  had  a  big  crop  of 
white  and  alsike  clover,  then  basswood, 
winding  up  in  the  fall  with  what  some  one 
told  us  afterward  was  honeydew,  gathered 
from  the  leaves  of  hickory  trees.  That  win- 
ter nearly  all  of  the  bees  died;  and,  altho 
I  have  always  kept  bees  since,  I  have  neyer 
seemed  to  get  a  good  start. 

Two  years  ago  I  woke  up  after  dreaming 
that  there  were  tons  of  honey  going  to 
waste  in  my  locality,  since  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  white  and  alsike  clover, 
also  sweet  clover  in  abundance,  with  only 
two  beemen  near.  In  the  spring  of  1917 
I  started  with  60  ordinary  colonies,  and 
olitained  .'>,00()  pounds  of  extracted  and 
some  comb  honey.  I  also  won  the  prize  at 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  for  the  largest 
amount  of  extracted  honey  from  one  colony, 
))roducing  210  pounds  (see  Mr.  France's  re- 
l)ort  in  the  March  issue).  Most  of  the  crop 
I  sold  at  15  cents  a  i>ouiid.        Fred   Alger. 

Waukau,  Wis. 
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DOOLITTLE 
i  s  inentioii- 
e  d ,  page 
397,  July  Glean- 
ings, as  "the 
first  man  to  dem- 
onstrate that 
queens  can  be 
reared  in  an  up- 
per story  with  a 

laying  queen  below."  G.  M.  Doolittle  is 
the  man  who  deserves  credit  for  making- 
practical  use  of  it,  and  bringing  it  into 
prominence,  but  he  never  claimed  to  be  the 
man  who  first  discovered  that  a  cfueen 
might  be  reared  over  a  colony  with  a  lay- 
ing queen.  In  ' '  Doolittle  on  Queen-rear- 
ing,"  page  93,  edition  of  1889,  he  says: 

"At  about  this  time,  I  saw  in  some  of 
the  bee  papers,  that,  by  accident,  a  queen 
had  become  fertilized,  in  an  upper  stoiy  of 
a  hive  worked  for  extracted  honej^  the  same 
having  a  laying  queen  below,  with  a  queen- 
excluding  honey-ljoard  between  the  upper 
and  lower  story,  the  queen  having  gone  out 
to  meet  the  drone  thru  an  opening  which 
had  been  left  between  the  upper  hive  and 
the  queen-excluder.  I  was  not  long  in  see- 
ing where  my  hobby  might  now  be  brought 
to  the  desired  consummation,  so  I  began 
experimenting. ' ' 

That  first  case  of  "accident"  Doolittle 
has  evidently  mixed  a  little  with  things 
that  were  done  afterward,  and  as  a  matter 
of  history  it  may  be  well  to  tell  how  the 
firsit  case  on  record  happened.  It  was  this 
way:  A  beekeeper  had  on  hand  a  number 
of  empty  brood-combs  that  he  wanted  to 
put  in  the  care  of  bees,  to  prevent  the  rav- 
ages of  the  bee  moth.  He  piled  them  up 
several  stories  high  over  a  hive  with  a  lay- 
ing queen.  Feeling  afraid  that  the  bees 
might  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  upper- 
most combs,  he  put  in  the  upper  story  a 
comb  of  brood.  No  excluder  was  used; 
merely  the  frame  of  brood  was  a  long  way 
from  the  queen.  No  attention  was  paid  to 
the  pile  for  some  weeks,  when  he  was  great- 
ly surprised  to  find  a  nice  brood-nest  in  the 
upper  story,  and  a  queen  with  whole  wings 
busy  laying.  No  opening  had  been  inten- 
tionally left  thru  which  the  queen  might  go 
on  her  wedding-trip;  that  was  another  acci- 
dent. That  beekeeper  deserves  no  special 
credit  for  his  discovery — he  couldn't  help 
himself — but  when  he  published  it  Doolit- 
tle,  with   his   keen   perceptions,   put   it   into 

practical  use. 

*   *   * 

Editor  Townsend  has  in  The  Domestic 
Beekeeper  a  department  that  is  rich  in 
information,  in  which  he  answers  questions 
about  his  own  practice  in  beekeeping.  From 
the  June  niimber  I  cull  the  following: 

' '  Mr.  Townsend  was  successful  in  pro- 
ducing extracted  honey  without  excluders, 
the  plan  being  to  add  empty  supers  on  top, 
the  theory  being  to  keep  the  queen  below  by 
so  doing.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  sur- 
plus room  enough  to  hold  the  brood  the  colo- 
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ny  would  natur- 
ally rear,  and 
also  room  for 
the  surplus  hon- 
ey. You  must 
give-  only  room 
for  the  surplus 
honey,  'forcing 
the  queen  b  e  - 
low,  especially 
toward  the  close  of  the  season.'  " 

' '  We  used  to  paper  our  inside-wintered 
bees  during  the  spring,  but  do  not  any  more, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  see  we  get  just  the 
same  results.  Mr.  S.  D.  Chapman,  Mance- 
lona;  Mich.,  papered  every  other  colony  in 
one  of  his  yards  one  spring,  and  he  could 
not  see  any  difference  in  honey  secured  be- 
tween those  papered  and  those  not  paper- 
ed." 

*   *   * 

Irving  Kenyon,  according  to  a  report  in 
The  American  Bee  Journal,  page  205,  June, 
has  suffered  from  a  peculiar  trouble,  the 
honey  fermenting  in  the  cells  and  often 
bursting  the  cappings,  being  decidedly  sour. 
He  thought  it  might  be  due  to  a  microbe 
within  the  hives,  perpetuating  itself  from 
year  to  year,  and  finally  resorted  to  the  ex- 
treme remedy  of  shaking  all  his  bees  upon 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  spring  and  melt- 
ing up  the  old  combs  into  wax,  the  same 
as  in  treating  American  foul  brcjod.  Mr. 
Kenyon  says:  "I  don't  pretend  to  know 
the  cause  of  this  trouble,  but  after  15  years' 
experience  with  it  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it 
is  contagious  and  is  spread  by  robbing.  Not 
having  a  single  colony  tha.t  did  not  show  it 
in  1916,  in  1917,  after  shaking,  I  saw  it  in 
less  than  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
honey.  I  expect  to  shake  again  this  sea- 
son, and  think  that  will  clean  it  out  en- 
tirely. ' ' 

In  June  Domestic  Beekeeper,  page  170, 
honey  is  reported  as  going  wrong  in  much 
the  same  way,  and  Editor  Townsend  ven- 
tures the  guess  that  there  is  a  fungus  in 
nectar  (similar  to  other  sweets  of  same  con- 
sistency), which  is  usually  forced  out  of 
the  nectar  in  the  process  of  evaporating. 
He  thinks  it  may  be  the  fault  of  the  season 
— a  cold  period  during  the  honey  flow- — and 
that  some  colonies  may  have  more  of  the 
trouble  than  others,  in  which  case  a  change 
of   queens   might  be   advisable. 


Last  winter  I  contracted  a  cough  that  was 
exceedingly  persistent,  and  for  a  time  I  was 
a  bit  anxious  lest  it  get  the  better  of  me. 
After  taking  a  good  deal  of  the  stuff  the 
doctor  prescribed,  and  I  should  add  after 
partly  overcoming  the  cough,  I  substituted 
for  other  medicine  candied  extracted  honey. 
I  'd  take  a  chunk  perhaps  the  size  of  a  black 
walnut,  put  it  in  my  cheek,  and  let  it  slow- 
ly dissolve  there.  The  result  was  very  satis- 
factory. I'm  not  ready  to  say  that  honey 
is  better  than  a  good  cough  medicine  pre- 
scribed by  a  capable  physician,  but  I'm  sure 
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it  is  a  hcij)  to  take  it  each  time  tliere  is  an 
inclination  to  cough,  and  it  may  bo  worth 
while  to  give  it  a  fair  trial.  Pretty  much 
all  cough  medicines  have  in  them  either 
some  preparation  of  opium  or  else  something 
to  nauseate  you,  and  too  much  of  that  sort 
of  thing  is  not  so  very  desirable.  Just 
possibly,  in  a  good  many  cases,  honey  maj^ 
do  the  business  without  the  things  objec- 
tionable. 

#  *  » 

The  views  of  Jay  Smith  and  Mel  Prit- 
chard  ,  page  406,  and  of  Mrs.  Allen,  page 
414,  as  to  the  behavior  of  queens,  are  inter- 
esting. It 's  a  little  hard  to  believe  that 
queens  and  workers  are  not  both  governed 
by  the  same  rules.  I've  had  an  idea  that  in 
locating  a  hive  they  were  governed  by  form 
rather  than  color.  Yet  a  good  many  times 
I  have  seen  bees  flying  in  front  of  their 
hives  in  a  confused  way,  as  if  having  a 
playspell  or  preparing  to  swarm,  and  only 
because  the  entrance,  all  the  rest  of  the  day 
in  the  shade,  was  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sun.  That  looks  as  if  they  paid  attention 
to  color.  Here's  pretty  strong  evidence 
that  form  is  the  chief  thing:  Let  hives  be 
placed  in  a  straight  row  six  feet  or  more 
apart,  with  no  trees  or  other  objects  to  help 
mark  location,  and  there  is  some  danger  of 
getting  into  wrong  hives.  Let  two  nuclei 
be  in  the  same  hive,  with  a  front  entrance 
divided  between  them,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger as  to  confusion  of  the  entrances.  They 
are  safer  at  six  inches  apart  than  are  the 
entrances  six  feet  apart  in  the  straight  row 
of  hives,  because  the  bees  go  by  form,  and 
don 't  mistake  right  for  left,  or  vice  versa. 
Mrs.  Allen,  I  don 't  know  for  sure,  but  I  've 
some  idea  that  a  young  queen  takes  its  first 
flight  on  the  first  day  it  marks  its  location, 
and  also  does  some  marking  each  time  it 
takes  a  flight.  Like  you,  I  have  been  care- 
ful not  to  change  the  jslace  of  a  young  queen 
from  four  to  eight  days  old,  "lest  I  muddle 
her  geography  with   disastrous   results. ' ' 

*  *  * 

J.  E.  Crane,  you  say,  page  411,  that  you 
have  no  fall  flow  from  which  to  secure 
combs  of  sealed  honey  for  spring  feeding, 
and,  if  you  secure  such  combs,  it  must  be 
by  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of  August. 
Well,  such  combs  w^ill  answer  very  well;  but 
since  you  prefer  to  use  sugar,  seeing  it 's 
you,  I  give  you  my  permission  to  do  so. 
At  the  same  time,  I  wonder  whether  in  the 
long  run  it  may  not  be  cheaper  to  use  the 
early  honey.  Isn  't  it  just  possible  that  the 
vitamines  and  minerals  found  in  honey,  and 
not  at  all  in  sugar,  may  give  such  stamina 
to  the  bees  as  to  make  them  store  enotigh 
extra  to  make  up  the  difference  and  more? 

"Helpmeet,"  page  400,  speaking  of 
combs  of  brood  piled  up  eight  stories  high, 
says:  "Later,  after  considerable  of  this 
brood  has  emerged,  some  of  the  hive  bodies 
are  slipped  forward  or  back  to  allow  addi- 
tional   entrances."      T   hardly    think   "Help- 


meet" means  that  these  openings  are  used 
by  the  bees  as  places  of  exit  or  entrance, 
but  valuable  for  ventilation.  In  about  all 
of  my  beekeeping  life  it  has  been  my  prac- 
tice to  make  openings  for  ventilation  at  one 
or  more  points  above  the  brood-chamber, 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  not  one  case 
out  of  a  hundred  do  the  bees  use  these  open- 
ings for  entrances,  no  matter  how  conven- 
ient it  might  seem.  Having  established  an 
entrance  at  a  particular  place,  they  seem  to 
think  that  one  entrance  is  enough. 

*  »   * 

Bees  by  parcel  postl  That's  a  big  thing 
for  short  distances,  and  possibly  for  long. 
How  will  it  compare  as  to  the  matter  of  cost 
with  sending  by  express  from  the  South  f 
[In  the  fifth  zone  for  instance,  the  parcels 
post  is  cheaper  up  to  15  pounds — very  much 
cheaper  on  small  packages;  over  15  pounds, 
express  is  cheaper.  In  the  fourth  zone,  the 
advantage  lies  with  parcels  post  up  to  25 
pounds,  and  this  advantage  is  still  greater 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  zones.  The 
nearer  the  zone,  the  cheaper  is  parcels  post 
as  compared  with  express,  and  vice  versa. — 
Editor.]  ^   ,  , 

Poor  Bud  Tomlinson!  page  402.  He's 
not  likely  again  to  want  to  carry  honey  in 
his  trunk,  but  if  he  should  want  to  do  so,  I 
can  tell  him  how  I  did  it,  simply  doing  it  up 
in  paper,  just  like  so  much  dry  sugar.  I 
laid  the  vessel  of  candied  honey  on  its  side 
and  left  it  till  all  the  liquid  had  drained 
out.  Then  I  did  it  up  in  paper  and  put  it 
in  my  trunk.  But  it  will  not  work  with  all 
honey.  Some  honey  of  fine  grain  cannot  be 
thus   drained;   it  wdll   either   all   run   out  or 

else  not  at  all. 

*  *  * 

G.  M.  Uoolitle  was  one  of  a  thousand 
among  beekeepers;  a  clear  thinker,  a  care- 
ful experimenter,  a  successful  beekeeper, 
and  a  lucid  writer.  But  more  than  all  this 
was  the  character  of  the  man  as  a  man,  al- 
ways standing  for  what  he  believed  to  be 
right  and  true,  no  matter  whether  it  was 
popular  or  unpopular.    A  good  man  has  gone 

to  his  reward. 

*  *  * 

When  a  colony  has  queen-cells  after 
swarming,  you  say  on  page  427,  "If  one  de- 
sires to  improve  the  strain,  all  these  cells 
may  be  torn  out  and  another  queen  intro- 
duced or  a  capped  cell  (in  a  protector) 
given   them. ' '     Is  there  really  any  need  of 

the  protector? 

*  *  * 

"It  is  admitted  by  our  best  beekeepers 
that  bees,  even  during  a  severe  winter,  will 
do  better  on  sugar  stores, ' '  page  394.  Isn  't 
there  a  sort  of  all-inclusiveness  about  that 
that  is  hardly  warranted?  Don't  some  pre- 
fer good  honey? 

*  *   * 

Our  bad  drought  was  at  last  broken  by 
a  pretty  good  rain  June  30,  in  time,  let  us 
hope,  to  save  from  drying  up  the  bounteous 
spread  of  white  clover. 
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I  L  E 
lover 
came  into 
bloom  unusual- 
ly early  this 
year,  it  was  of 
little  value  to 
bees  until  the 
25th  of  June, 
owing     to     cold, 

rainy  weather.  On  the  25,th  the  clouds 
gave  way  to  warm,  sunny  days,  and  within 
24  hours  the  yards  of  bees  were  all  bustle 
and  activity  "and  good  colonies  beginning 
to    work    in"   supers.      Doesn't    it    make    one 

feel   good  f 

»   *   « 

Pictures  are  certai,nly  instructive,  and 
tha|t  on  ])age  :!98  illustrating  the  results 
of  extracting  unripe  lioney  is  no  exception. 
My!  I  can  almost  taste  it,  just  looking  at 
those  dauby  cans,  and  smell  it  too. 

*  *   * 

To  be  able  to  predict  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  just  how  long  the  flow  of  nectar 
from  any  given  source  will  last,  is  of  con- 
siderable value;  but  with  many  years'  ex- 
perience we  find  it  is  not  always  an  easy 
thing  to  do.  A  cold  rain  or  sudden  drouth 
or  bad  atmospheric  conditions  may  upsea 
our  best   predictions. 

*  *   * 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  thru  the  July 
number  of  Gleanings  of  the  death  of  our 
friend,  and  everybody's  friend,  G.  M.  Doo- 
little.  How  fast  the  old  writers  in  Glean- 
ings, that  we  had  come  to  admire  and  love, 
are  passing  away!      For  one,  thanks  to  the 
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light   of    a    glorious    Gospel,    I    am    grateful       religion. 

that  I  do  not  have  to  think  of  him  as  having 

gone  out  into  darkness,  but  rather  as  having 

passed   on   into   a    freer   life,   where   all   the 

nobler  longings  and   aspirations  of  his   soul 

may  be  realized. 

In  the  Editor's  comments  on  ''Ai)iaries 
at  Long  Kange"  he  says,  "European  foul 
brood  with  a  good  strain  of  Italians  can 
be  and  is  being  controlled  so  that  it  is  not 
a  serious  menace  in  most  cases. ' '  This 
statemerit  is  a  fact  that  I  wish  more  bee- 
kee})ers  could  reali/e  and  api  reciato.  Hives 
of  black  bees  that  I  found  in  my  inspection 
work  last  year,  badly  infected  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood,  and  gave  directions  lo 
either  Italianize  or  destroy,  I  have  found 
this  year  filled  with  beautiful  Halians  and 
free  of  disease.  But  let  us  not  think  that 
Italian  bees  are  a  sure  cure,  for  we  occa- 
sionally find  some  of  the  brightest  Italians 
subject  to  disease.  Such,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty,  should  be  treated  the  same  as 
blacks.  ^   .X    .» 

For  one  1  am  glad  Grace  Allen  is  in- 
tending again  to  try  ])acked  hives  another 
winter,  after  her  unfortunate  experience 
of  last  winter.  I  have  begun  to  think  there 
are  more  kinks  to  wintering  bees  than  the 
wisest   have    dreamed.      It    is    something   of 
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an  eye-opener  to 
inspect  bees  af- 
ter such  a  win- 
ter as  the  past 
one  has  been.  I 
confess  it  has 
knocked  a  good 
deal  of  conceil^ 
out  of  me,  when 
I  found  s  o'  m  e 
colonies  that  according  to  all  orthodox  rules 
should  have  died,  alive  and  strong,  and  oth- 
ers that  should  have  lived,  dead  as  a  door 
nail.  That  hive  bottom  side  up  that  Mrs.  Al- 
len speaks  of,  page  415,  is  a  fair  sample.  I 
found  one  single-walled  hive  on  a  bench 
three  feet  above  ground  exposed  on  all 
sides,  with  a  hole  in  one  side  six  by  eight 
inches,  and  yet  it  survived  in  spite  of  all 
our  zero  weather.  Sometimes  I  think  I 
don't  know;  and  then  again,  I  think,  with 
plenty  of  stores  and  enough  young  bees, 
some  of  the  things  we  have  thought  so  es- 
sential could  be  dispensed  with. 

■s     *     * 

The  old-time  school-teachers  of  the  coun- 
try districts  used  to  mix  bits  of  truth  with 
the  copies  they  set  for  their  young  pupils 
to  learn  the  art  of  .writing.  A  favorite 
was: 

"Many    men    of    many    minds. 
Many   birds   of   many   kinds. 
Many    fishes    in    the    sea. 
Many  men  that  don  't  agree. ' ' 

I  have  thought  of  it  many  times  these 
later  years.  It  is  as  true  today  as  in  the 
days  long  ago — as  true  of  beekeepers  and 
beekeeping  as  in   the  world  of  politics  and 


When  I  wrote  some  time  ago  that  shal- 
low extracting-frames  were  a  nuisance,  I 
wrote  from  my  own  experience  and  method 
of  management;  and  I  can  hardly  regret  it, 
for  it  has  brought  out  many  nice  things 
said  in  favor  of  the  shallow  frames  that 
otherwise  we  might  have  missed. 

For  various  reasons  I  prefer  an  extract- 
ing-frame  that  is  interchangeable  with  the 
franies    of    th.e    brood-chamber. 

Our  seasons  are  very  short  and  often  a 
colony  lacks  five  or  ten  or  more  pounds  of 
winter  stores  that  can  readily  be  supjjlied 
from  super  combs.  Also  for  spring  feed- 
ing, frames  of  honey  from  a  super  is  a  most 
convenient  way  of  feeding.  Where  two 
shallow  extracting-supers  are  used  for  a 
brood-chamber,  as  some  beekeepers  are 
doing  with  excellent  results,  of  course,  shal- 
low extracting-supers  would  be  preferable. 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  such  hives  have 
more  a<lvantages  and  can  be  nuinaged  with 
less  time  and  labor  than  any  other,  but  1 
have  not  tested  them  out,  and  can  not 
speak   from  exjjerience. 

1  liavc  no  difficulty  in  getting  bees  to 
work  in  supers  with  full-depth  Langstroth 
frames,  and  prefer  them;  but  if  any  one 
can  secure  better  results  by  using  shallow 
frames,  by  all  means  use  these. 
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F(^  R  y  c  a  r  s 
t  li  e  r  f  li  a  s 
befii  no  mo- 
lasses i  11  t  li  0 
I'liciden  ]>aiitry. 
W'lu'ii  I  wishetl 
to  test  a  recipe 
oailiiig  for  mo- 
lasses I  pried  off 
tlie     top     of     my 

teii-[>oiai(l  lioiiey  i)ail,  wliieli  always 
occupies  a  jiromiiieiit  [jositioii  in  my 
pantry,  meatnired  out  tlie  amount 
of  molasses  called  for  in  thick, 
yoldei:  lioney,  and  compouudtMl  my 
recipe  to  my  own  satisfaction  and 
that  of  my  family.  Of  course  I  al- 
ways adjusted  the  amount  of  soda 
to  suit  the  eliange  in   the  reeii)e. 

iiut  recently  1  have  been  working  out 
eouservation  recipes  for  a  local  publication, 
as  there  has  been  such  a  demand  for  wheat- 
substitute  recipes,  and  with  the  price  of 
honey  what  it  now  is,  I  decided  to  order 
molasses  for  experimenting  on  those  recipes. 
I  therefore  asked  my  grocer  to  send  me  the 
best  molasses  he  had  in  stock.  If  what  he 
sent  me  is  the  best,  I  wonder  what  the  worst 
would  be.  T  tried  it  first  in  a  barley-fiour 
s])ice  cake.  The  cake  was  quite  spicy  and 
contained  a  cup  of  fruit,  but  when  I  tasted 
it  I  thought  my  barley  flour  must  have  been 
kept  too  long.  There  was  a  strong  and  dis- 
agreeable flavor  to  the  cake. 

I  next  used  some  of  the  molasses  in  a 
steamed  cornmeal  and  barley-Hour  bread,  a 
recipe  for  which  appeared  in  this  depart- 
ment for  June.  The  Puerden  family  are 
fond  of  that  particular  kind  of  brown 
bread,  and  we  use  it  very  often  to  save 
wheat.  But  that  made  with  molasses,  altho 
it  was  soft  and  looked  tempting,  had  a 
flavor  that  was  jironounced  and  unpleasant. 
The  next  time  I  made  that  brown  bread  the 
head  of  the  Puerden  family  looked  at  it  su^- 
]i!ciously  and  inquired  if  there  was  any  mo- 
lasses in  it.  He  did  not  want  to  even  taste 
it   if   there   was. 

You  may  think  this  is  a  case  of  prejudice 
un  the  })art  of  a  beekeeper's  family,  but  I 
find  other  housekeej)ers  have  had  the  same 
experience.  I  have  gone  about  the  country 
a  number  of  times  in  the  past  few  months, 
giving  informal  talks  in  the  interests  of 
food  conservation,  with  demonstrations  of 
wheatless  foods.  In  several  cases,  when  I 
have  been  giving  recipes  calling  for  mola:s- 
ses,  housekeepers  have  said: 

"What  can  we  use  in  place  of  molasses.^ 
Vi'e  do  not  like  the  molasses  nowadays." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  molasses  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  As  made  at  present, 
there  is  very  little  sugar  left  in  it.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  refining  sugar  tend  to  re- 
move more  and  more  of  the  sucrose  from 
the  remaining  molasses,  and  the  molasses 
itself  is  so  concentrated  that  the  resulting 
product  is  altogether  too  strong  in  fla\'oi- 
to    be    attractive    as    a    human    food.      And 
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many  dietitians 
(j  u  e  s  t  i  0  n  its 
wholesom  eness, 
as  now  made. 

Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley  says,  ' '  I 
legret  to  s  a  y 
that  ill  so  far  as 
I  know  the  do- 
mestic molasses 
on  sale  in  this  country  is  practically 
saturated  with  sulfur  dioxid  and  is, 
in  my  ojiinion,  not  wholesome.  *  * 
'Karo'  contains  no  sulfur  fumes.'' 
Southerners  have  told  me  I  should 
taste  the  old-fashioned  kettleren- 
dt'ied  cane  syrup,  which  is  the  pure 
juice  of  the  cane  boiled  down,  noth- 
ing added  to  it  and  nothing  taken 
from  it.  I  believe  this  may  still  be  ob- 
tained in  certain  localities  in  the  South-. 

If  you  have  ever  travelled  in  a  country 
where  there  is  sugar  cane,  you  have  proba- 
bly seen  the  natives  chewing  a  section  of 
the  cane  as  the  Northerners  eat  candy.  No 
doubt  we  shoul.d  all  be  better  off  if  we  ate 
our  sugar  more  nearly  as  nature  gives  it  to 
us,  instead  of  the  refined,  concentrated, 
granulated  sugar,  deprived  of  its  valuable 
soluble  minerals  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture. A  recent  medical  journal  goes  so  far 
as  to  call  granulated  sugar  "a  vampire 
which  robs  the  human  system  of  the  valua- 
ble minerals  which  it  lacks  itself."  The 
danger  arising  from  a  large  proportion  of 
refined  sugar  in  the  diet  is  not  because  it 
contains  anything  harmful  but  because  of 
its  lack  of  constituents  essential  to  the 
building  and  maintenance  of  the  tissues. 

Now,  we  beekeepers  pride  ourselves  on 
the  fact  that  honey  is  nature's  own  and 
only  concentrated  sweet,  the  only  sweet 
known  to  antiquity,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  robbed  by  man  of  its  valuable  soluble 
minerals,  that  it  contains  the  class  of  vita- 
mines  known  as  "water  soluble  B,  "  that  it 
is  iiartially  predigested,  and  that  its  aroma 
is  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 

But,  and  this  is  an  almost  insurmountable 
'  but " '  to  me,  how  are  we  going  to  induce 
the  public  to  give  to  honey  its  rightful  place 
in  the  daily  diet  at  its  present  price  F  Be- 
fore the  war  I  had  been  hoping  that  the 
time  was  coming  soon  when  Americans 
would  appreciate  honey  as  much  as  Euro- 
peans do.  From  my  standpoint,  it  looks 
as  if  we  were  now  educating  Americans  to 
believe  that  honey  is  a  luxury,  something 
quite  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordiiiary 
fainily.  "When  this  unprecedented  demand 
for  honey  to  be  shipped  abroad  stops,  where 
will  our  honey  market  be? 

I  am  going  to  say  something  else,  even  if 
I  have  a  husband  who  has  several  small  bee- 
vards.  I  cannot  endure  to  think  th.it  bee- 
keepers are  among  those  who  are  making 
(excessive  profits  because  of  this  terrible 
"s\ar.  Don't  misunderstand  me.  I  believe 
honey  should  be  higher  in  price  than  sugar 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  better  food.    But, 
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going  out  among  people  as  I  have  the  past 
few  months,  talking  with  them  on  food 
.(■[uestions,  I  cannot  help  seeing  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  this  spirit,  as  shown  in  the 
following  question : 

"Why  should  we  farmers  be  expected  to 
raise  and  sell  wheat  at  the  price  we  do, 
when  the  price  of  some  other  foods,  such  as 
honey,  has  gone  so  high?" 

You  see  farmers  are  asked  to  increase 
their  production  of  wheat  to  the  utmost, 
but  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  fixed,  and 
the  price  of  sugar  has  been  fixed,  while  the 
price  of  honey  has  gone  beyond  anything 
ever  before  known.  If  the  whole  world 
were  not  so  much  in  need  of  sweet  at  the 
present  time,  I  should  not  feel  as  I  do  about 
this  matter,  but  it  hurts  my  pride  to  have 
the   patriotism   of   beekeepers    questioned. 

There,  I  have  said  a  part  of  what  has 
been  on  my  mind  for  some  time.  Pbrhaps  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  that  this  was 
written     without     consulting     the     editorial 

staff  in  general. 

*   *   * 

Many  housekeepers  do  not  realize  that 
none  of  the  substitute  flours  have  the  keep- 
ing qualities  of  white  wheat  flour.  They 
should  be  ordered  only  in  small  amounts. 
I  believe  much  of  the  prejudice  against 
barley  flour  is  because  housekeepers  order 
it,  put  it  away  and  forget  it,  and  then, 
when  they  finally  do  use  it,  they  complain 
that  it  has  a  strong  flavor.  While  it  has  a 
flavor  quite  diflierent  from  that  of  wheat, 
many  have  learned  to  like  it  who  did  not 
like  it  at  first.  It  is  especially  good  in 
spice  cakes,  chocolate  cakes  and  cookies, 
as  it  is  soft  and  fine  and  more  like  wheat 
flour  in  texture  than  any  of  the  other  sub- 
stitute flours. 

Notice  among  the  recipes  I  am  giving  a 
rice-flour  sponge  cake  which  calls  for  six 
eggs  instead  of  four.  This  is  a  cake  which 
I  make  only  for  special  occasions.  It  is  as 
light  and  fine  grained  as  an  angel  food  cake 
and  just  as  attractive  looking.  Also,  it  can 
be  baked  the  day  before  it  is  needed,  being 
tender  and  moist  when  one  or  two  days  old. 
When  one  can  make  such  delicious  cakes 
without  any  wheat  flour,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  using  it,  even  for  wed- 
ding cakes. 

Don  't  fail  to  try  that  wheatless,  sugarless, 
raisin  pie.  It  is  the  best  substitute  piecrust 
I  have  tried  yet,  and  the  filling  of  honey 
and  raisins  is  ambrosia  itself.  The  color 
of  the  crust  is  a  trifle  dark,  but  when  you 
have  taken  one  bite  I  will  venture  to  assert 
you  will  think  no  more  of  its  complexion. 

Please  don 't  accuse  me  of  inconsistency 
in  giving  a  recipe  for  marmalade  made  with 
honey,  after  complaining  of  the  high  price 
of  honey.  You  see  that  high-priced  honey 
will  go  farther  if  you  mix  fruit  with  it. 

VICTOR  V    BliEAD    WITH    BOILED    KICE. 

1  cup  rice  %    cake  dry  yeast  soften- 

2  V-z    cups  water  ed   in 

1  tablesijoon    sugar  ^4    cup   warm   water 

2  teaspoons    salt  about   6%    cups    flour 


Cook  the  rice  in  the  2%  cups  water  in  a 
double  boiler  until  the  water  is  all  absorbed, 
add  the  sugar,  the  salt,  the  yeast  softened 
in  the  ^  cup  warm  water  and  enough  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  sponge,  about  2 1^  cups.  Beat 
this  sj^onge  well,  cover  and  keep  in  a  warm 
place  over  night  or  about  ten  hours.  In  the 
morning  add  about  four  more  cups  flour, 
enough  to  make  a  dough,  and  knead  until 
smooth.  When  light,  divide  into  two  loaves 
and  let  rise  again.  When  light,  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  In  warm  weather  it  may  be 
advisable  to  add  %  teaspoon  soda  with  the 
flour  in  the  morning. 

OATMEAL    DROP    COOKIES. 

(Adapted    from  Airline    Honey    Book.) 
1   cup    honey  1   tablespoon    cocoa 

1  cup   sour   cream  1    teaspoon    cinnamon 

2  eggs  1/4    teaspoon    cloves 
2   cups    rolled    oats  %    teaspoon    nutmeg 

2  i/i    cups  barley   flour  I/2    teaspoon   salt 

1   teaspoon  soda  1   cup    chopped   raisins 

1   teaspoon    baking    pow-     y^    cup    sliced    citron 

der 

Blend  the  honey  with  the  sour  cream,  add 
the  beaten  eggs,  the  rolled  oats,  and  the 
other  dry  ingredients  sifted  together.  Add 
the  fruit,  beat  well  and  drop  by  the  tea- 
spoonful  on  a  well  oiled  pan.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven.  They  may  be  baked  in  muf- 
fin pans. 

COCOA    DROP     COOKIES. 

3  tablespoons    shortening    4  teaspoons   baking   pow- 
1   cup   lioney  der 

1^    cup   milk  1/3    cup   cocoa 

1    egg  %    teaspoon   salt 

About  1  cup  barley  flour  1   tea.spoon    vanilla 

%    cup  Cream  of  Maize  chopped    nuts 

Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening,  beat  in 
the  egg,  add  the  milk  and  then  the  dry  in- 
gredients in  which  the  baking  powder  has 
been,  mixed.  In  this  recipe,  measure  the 
barley  flour  before  sifting.  The  Cream  of 
Maize  may  be  omitted  and  half  a  cup  more 
barley  flour  used  instead,  if  preferred. 
Drop  from  a  teaspoon  on  a  well  oiled  tin, 
sprinkle  the  chopped  nuts  over  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven.  They  may  be  baked  in 
mufiin  pans,  if  preferred. 

RICE     FLOUR     SPONGE     CAKE     DE     LUXE. 

1    cup   sugar  2   tablespoons        lemon 

6   eggs  juice 

%    cup    rice    flour  %    teaspoon   salt 

Separate  the  whites  and  yolks  of  the  eggs 
and  beat  the  yolks  until  thick  and  light  color- 
ed; sift  in  the  sugar,  beat  until  smooth  and 
creamy,  beat  in  the  lemon  juice,  and  then 
carefully  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten  egg 
whites  before  beating.  Last  of  all,  fold  in 
the  rice  flour,  measured  before  sifting,  a 
little  at  a  time,  put  in  a  sponge  cake  pan 
and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  about  45  minutes. 

WHEATLESS,     SUGARLESS,     RAISIN     PIE 
CRUST. 

1   cup   barley   flour  1   teaspoon    salt 

1   cup     cold    mashed  po-     Vz    teaspoon   baking  pow- 

tato  der 

%,    cup    shortening  cold   water 

Mix    the    flour,    potato,    salt,    and    baking 
powder  and  cut  in  the  shortening  with  two 
knives.    Roll  out  the  lower  crust,  cut  in  four 
(Continved   on   Adn'rti.siiuj   Pages.) 
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BETTER  be  a 
side  -  line 
beekeeper 
than  a  main-lin- 
er, when  honey- 
producers  are 
saying,  as  they 
are  i  n  middle 
Tennessee  in 
this      month      of 

July,  1918,  "Our  fair  hopes  all  went  glim- 
mering." I  don't  know  just  exactly  what 
fair  hopes  do  or  where  they  go,  when  they 
go  glimmering,  but  I  do  know  there's  not 
going  to  be  as  much  honey  as  we  had  ex- 
pected. Extracting  is  not  yet  completed, 
but  some  beekeepers  around  here  say  they 
won 't  have  any  honey  at  all  to  take  off. 
One  Williamson  County  producer  looks  for 
about  a  40-i)ound  average  from  his  produc- 
ing hives.     But  they  won't  all  produce. 

The  prospects  were  unusually  bright  this 
spring,  tho  I  regretted  seeing  clover  come 
so  early,  as  many  bees  were  not  ready  for  it. 
But  it  brought  good  promise  with  it — there 
seemed  to  be  a  wealth  of  it,  tho  the  dis- 
tribution was  not  even — but  alas  it  did  not 
fullill  the  jjromise.  No  two  beekeepers  offer 
the  same  explanation.  "Too  much  rain  in 
the  spring  washed  out  all  the  nectar,"  one 
says;  "so  little  rain  this  summer,  it  sort  of 
dried  up,"  says  another;  "there  just  wasn't 
any  nectar,"  still  another  asserts.  Personal- 
ally,  I  don 't  know — tho  I  do  know  we  are 
disai^pointed — again.  And  I  do  know,  too, 
that  Dr.  Phillips  says  the  nectar  secretion  of 
white  clover  is  ' '  quickly  affected  by  ad- 
verse weather  conditions. ' '  And  we  've  had 
all  kinds  of  weather  conditions,  adverse  and 
all.  The  present  dry  spell  has  lasted  so 
long  it  has  become  a  real  drought,  and  now, 
without  rain,  we  have  passed  from  very  hot 
to  very  cool. 

*   *  * 

This  year,  as  I  have  used  far  more  shallow 
supers  than  ever  before,  I  feel  justified  in 
adding  an  opinion  to  the  many  others  that 
have  been  expressed  pro  and  con.  I  like 
them  very  much  better  than  the  full  depth. 
Just  because  they  are  lighter  to  lift  off,  you 
will  say.  That  is  a  very  important  reason, 
and  the  one  that  prompted  their  purchase  in 
the  first  place,  but  it  is  by  no  means  the 
only  reason.  In  a  locality  like  this,  where 
there  are  not  often  heavy  crops,  the  shallow 
supers  are  particularly  valuable.  The  clover 
honey,  even  tho  only  a  small  croji,  will  be 
safely  sealed  over  before  bitterweed  comes 
on  or  honeydew  puts  in  its  appearance.  And 
if  the  season  is  good,  you  have  only  to  tier 
them  up.  They  make  more  combs  to  uncap 
at  extracting  time,  true,  but  the  uncapping 
is  easier,  comb  for  comb. 

And  as  Miss  Fowls  once  cleverly  suggest- 
ed, if  one  is  quite  too  proudly  strong  to  be 
willing  to  lose  the  opportunity  that  the  full- 
depth  supers  afford  to  display  his  strength, 
let  him  insert  his  tool  under  two  of  the 
shallow  supers  and  toss  them  off  double. 

Yes,  in   consideration   of  my  locality  and 
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the  fact  that  I 
am  not  a  steve- 
dore, I  have  def- 
initely planned 
a  1  1  "full  -  depth 
bodies  for  brood- 
chambers,  a  n  d 
expect  to  take 
surplus  honey 
hereafter  a  1  - 
most  entirely  from  shallow  frames.  Unless, 
indeed,  I  finally  get  into  Long  Idea  hives. 
That  experiment  was  scheduled  for  this  sea- 
son, but  somehow  the  cogs  slipped,  and  so 
it  must  await  1919  for  trial. 

*  *   * 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  three 
weeks  we  have  made  rapid  downward  re- 
vision of  our  crop  prospects,  and  the  total 
will  doubtless  fall  far  short  of  our  hopes, 
yet  the  contrast  between  our  new  country 
location  aiid  our  own  home  yard  continues 
to  be  impressive.  In  the  country,  a  few 
hives  grew  to  quite  a  chummy  height — an- 
other super,  and  the  bees  and  I  would  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder.  Altho  this  noble 
height  was  partly  the  result  of  hopes  that 
failed  to  materialize,  yet  for  any  such  tow- 
ering condition,  I  choose  the  shallow  supers, 
for  the  large  combs,  if  filled,  I  have  to  lift 
cut  one  by  one  till  the  super  is  of  a  lif table 
weight;  and  that  is  certainly  a  slow  and 
tedious  process. 

*  s     * 

The  Pellet  plan  of  increase  (based  on 
raising  and  mating  the  young  queen  in  a 
super),  tried  out  in  three  colonies,  was  suc- 
cessful in  two.  In  the  third,  the  young 
queen  was  found  lying  dead  on  one  of  the 
top  bars.  But,  except  for  making  the  hole 
in  the  supers,  I  liked  the  method  very  murh 
— it  was  so  safe  and  sane.  In  fact,  it  looks 
almost  fool-proof.  Even  where  there  was 
no  increase,  there  could  be  no  loss.  While 
there  is  no  surplus  in  the  hives  whose  brood 
was  thus  raised  to  start  the  new  colonies, 
that  fact  would  seem  chargeable  to  the  per- 
son rather  than  the  system.  The  new  colony 
I  set  off  yesterday  is  populous  and  has  a 
wealth  of  stores,  and  is  in  much  better 
shape  than  the  little  colonies  started  at 
about  the  same  time,  as  nuclei.  Whether 
big  producers  would  care  for  it  or  not,  it 
seems  well  worth  while  for  side-line  bee- 
keei^ers  to  try  out. 

*   *   * 

When  workers  are  seen  tugging  away  at 
drones,  the  end  of  the  honey  flow  is  likely 
upon  us.  When  they  start  a  wild  case  of 
robbing,  it  quite  surely  is.  Both  of  these 
unwelcome  occurences  were  part  of  one 
day's  demonstration  at  Peabody  College 
Summer  School  last  week.  Combs  of  honey 
that  would  have  been  left  unmolested  two 
weeks  before  started  a  little  riot  before  I 
realized.  The  usually  gentle  colony  became 
resentful — to  the  great  regret  of  at  least 
one  student — and  hives  had  to  be  closed  in 
a  hurry.  I  tossed  weeds  over  the  entrances, 
plied    the    smoker    vigorously    (lacking    car- 
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bolic  or  kerosene)  around  covers  and  cracks, 
and  sat  down  on  a  box  to  watch  develop- 
ments. After  a  bit  thing's  quieted  down, 
and  I  left  them — apparently  well-behaved 
and  worthy  citizens  of  the  peaceful  little 
bird  preserve  where  they  are  located.  But 
this  morning  comes  the  message  that  they 
are  making  life  miserable  for  the  young 
women  who  are  canning  some  precious 
sweets  in  the  demonstration  kitchen!  Truly 
the  way  of  the  beekeeper  is  hard. 

*  *   * 

On  page  430,  Jiily  Gleanings,  Mr.  Byer 
speaks  of  how  early  city  people  begin  in- 
quiring for  honey.  At  our  last  little  county 
meeting,  one  of  our  city  backlot  beekeepers 
remarked  that  her  neighbors  hang  over  her 
fence,  asking  for  honey.  "Got  any  honey?" 
one  of  them  asked  one  evening.  ' '  Not  to 
sell,"  was  the  answer.  "Well,  will  you 
have  some  tomorrowf"  she  persisted — 
"just  exactly  as  if  she  were  asking  for 
eggs,-"  the  backlotter  concluded,  "for  she 
seemed   to   think   I   gathered   a   little    every 

day. ' ' 

*  *   * 

Not  having  seen  Dr.  Phillips'  article  in 
the  May  Scientific  American,  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  excerpt  quoted  in  the  July 
Gleanings,  page  430.  I  have  sometimes 
wondered  if  we  tend  more  towards  increas- 
ing the  number  of  beekeepers  than  towards 
raising  the  standards  of  beekee^jing.  In 
giving  an  address  on  bee  culture  recently 
before  the  School  of  Eural  Life  at  Peabody 
College,  where  quite  a  good  many  of  the 
students  were  training  with  the  hope  of  be- 
coming county  agents,  I  tried  hard  to  im- 
press the  idea  that  poor  beekeeping  was 
worse  than  none  at  all,  always  dragging 
down  the  industry  and  the  state  wherein  it 
was  allowed.  And  so  much  insistence  did  I 
put  on  the  necessity  of  reading  and  study 
and  conscientious  intelligent  work  that  one 
young  lady  told  me  afterwards  that  I  had 
"scared  her  out  of  her  idea  of  some  day  keep- 
ing bees!  Now  that  was  certainly  bad  work 
on  my  part;  yet  after  all,  if  she  really  isn't 
willing  to  study  and  read  and  work  intelli- 
gently and  hard,  maybe  it  is  just  as  well  for 
Tennessee     beekeeping     that     she     did     get 

scared  out. 

*   *   * 

Of  course  it  is  among  the  side-line  bee- 
keepers that  those  are  to  be  found  that 
need  to  take  to  themselves  the  advice  to  sell 
out  to  good  beekeepers,  or  become  good  ones 
themselves.  The  men  who  are  depending 
upon  their  bees  for  a  living  will  surely  give 
them  good  attention.  Those  who  are  keep- 
ing them  only  as  a  pleasant  side  line  may 
do  so,  if  not  for  ambitious  or  business  rea- 
sons, then  perhaps  for  the  sheer  love  of  it. 
But  there  is  another  class,  made  up  of  those 
who  think  it  a  good  idea  to  have  a  few 
bees  just  to  get  a  little  honey  for  their  fam- 
ilies. Their  real  work  is  something  entirely 
different,  and  it  is  there  they  put  their 
thought  and  study  and  effort — if  anywhere. 


The  bees  may  swarm  merrily  at  will  or  be 
weakened  by  disease  or  attacked  by  bee 
moth  or  left  to  starve.  They  may  become 
a  real  menace  to  progressive  beekeepers. 
Or  if  nothing  disastrous  occurs,  they  may 
simply  not  be  living  up  to  their  own  possi- 
bilities. That  is  a  serious  thing,  in  bees  or 
beekeepers  either,  failing  to  live  up  to  their  . 
possibilities. 

Whatever  a  colony  of  bees  is  capable  of 
producing  in  a  given  location,  in  a  given 
season,  that  it  should  produce.  Anything 
short  of  that  achievement  is  relative  failure. 
And  as  we  can  't  very  well  upbraid  the  bees, 
we  must  turn  to  their  keepers.  I  wish 
every  side-line  reader  of  Gleanings,  who  has 
not  already  done  so,  would  graduate  this 
very  summer  from  the  class  that  says,  ' '  Yes, 
I've  got  a  few  hives  of  bees — they  don't  do 
much  good,  tho — they  swarm  a  lot  and  all, 
but  somehow  they  don't  do  much  good — 
weevils  get  in  'em,  I  guess — no,  I  don 't 
bother  with  'em  much — just  rob  'em  once 
in  a  while.     They  don  't  do  much  good. ' ' 

One  beekeeper  told  us  this  spring  he  had 
had  two  colonies  four  years  and  had  produc- 
ed 25  or  30  pounds  of  honey,  all  tolil.  We 
bought  his   bees. 

Even  if  our  living  doesn  't  depend  on  it, 
we  ought  to  be  as  good  side  liners  as  we  can. 
Especially  in  these  days.  With  sugar  con- 
ditions as  they  are,  every  beekee})er,  tho  he 
owns  but  one  colony,  should  work  hard  to 
make  every  bee  work  hard  to  get  every  pos- 
sible drop  of  nectar  stored  in  a  honey  cell 
and  rijiened.  This  means  not  only  study, 
but  well-directed  study;  not  only  work,  but 
systematized  w^ork.  More  and  more  I  be- 
come impressed  with  that  fact.  "We  can 
work  tremendously  and  yet  fail  to  accom- 
plish what  could  have  been  done  with  less 
actual  labor,  if  there  had  been  just  a  little 
more  method — or  perhaps  a  great  deal  more. 


*   *   * 


IN    MEMORIAM: 

G.     M.     DOOLITTLE. 

What  unimagined   things  you   may   have    foinid ! 

What    sudden,    unguessed    beauty    all    around! 

Ah    tell   us,    are   your    dreams    iu    blossom    there  ? 

And  is   there  eager  radiance   in   the  air. 

And   surge   of  glory   hinted  us  of   old — 

That   more   than   half   that   never   has   been   told? 

And   is   there   something  tender   there   and   sweet, 

And   very   .satisfying   and   complete? 

And  do  you  walk  unwearied  those  high   ways 

That   God   has  walked  thru   iuimtMnorial   days, 

And   drink  great  joys   that   thrill  you   thru   and   thru 

And  leave  no   sadness   at  the  heart  of  you  ! 

Thru   grievous   days   or   glad  the  bees   will   hum, 
Yet   yoii,    who  loved  their  murmur,    will    not    come. 
Why   should   you    come?      Why    slmuld    you    come,    O 

friend. 
From    things    unending  bJTclc   to   things   that   end. 
And  thing.s  that  hurt,  and  dreams  that  come  not  true 
Allho   their   dreaming   thrills   us   thru   and  thru? 
]iut   sometimes   vvlien   our  bees   take   fearless   flight 
Across   great   summer   floods  of  golden   liglit 
To    where    some    distant   beauty   breaks    in    flower, 
And  earth   seems  perfect  thru  one  perfect  hour. 
These    wings    shall    somelmw    make    us    think    of    you, 
And    we    sluiU    smi'.e,    and    know    (uxl's    dreams    come 

true. 
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FROM  NORTH,  EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH 


In  Northern  California— pi ^^  "'"'• 

t  1  ()  II  s  ,      oil 

tlio  wliulc,  are  fuvuiable.  Extracting  in 
tlie  valleys  started  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  season.  The  president  of 
the  Central  Valley  Honey  Producers '  Co- 
operative Exchange,  J.  H.  Flory,  reports 
that  he  has  his  first  car  of  honey  for  this 
season.  Mr.  Flory 's  car  is  the  first  received 
by  this  local  exchange,  and  it  will  be  mar- 
keted  thru   our   state   exchange. 

Northern  California  has  three  of  the  ten 
local  exchanges  organized  in  tlic^  Statt\ 
They  are  the  following:  Southern  Valley 
Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange 
which  embraces  the  counties  of  Kern,  Kings, 
Tulare,  Fresno,  and  Madera.  The  directors 
are  W.  E.  Pilkington  of  Hanford,  L.  C.  Mc- 
Cubbin  of  Fresno,  F.  D.  Lowe  of  Bakersfield, 
C.  W.  Tompkins  of  Tulare,  and  R.  H.  Elli- 
thorpe  of  Fresno.  Mr.  Pilkington  is  presi- 
dent and  Mr.  Ellithorpe  secretary.  The 
counties  directly  north  of  the  above  men- 
tioned exchange;  namely,  Merced,  Stanis- 
laus, San  Joaquin,  and  counties  east,  cover 
the  territory  handled  by  the  Central  Valley 
Honey  Producers '  Co-operative  Exchange. 
J.  H.'Florv  of  Dos  Palos,  W.  W.  Thompson 
of  Dos  Palos,  H.  E.  Wolfe  of  Stockton,  Wil- 
lis Lynch  of  Stockton,  and  M.  C.  Richter  of 
Modesto  are  the  directors.  The  president 
and  secretary  are,  respectively,  J.  H.  Flory 
and  Willis  Lynch.  The  Superior  California 
Honey  Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange 
takes  in  all  counties  north  of  San  Joaquin. 
The  directors  of  this  exchange  are  B.  B. 
Hogaboom  of  Ellc  Grove,  J.  R.  Case  of 
Chico,  Harry  K.  Hill  of  Willows,  Oliver 
Parks  of  Davis,  and  L.  D.  Walker  of  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  Hogaboom  is  president  and  Mr. 
Hill  secretary.  Any  beekeepers  who  are 
interested  in  our  organization  work  and  who 
are  not  already  members  of  the  above  ex- 
changes are  invited  to  write  to  the  secre- 
taries of  the  locals  wherein  they  are  situat- 
ed. Our  local  secretaries  will  be  glad  to  give 
information  pertaining  to  their  exchanges. 
There  is  yet  another  local  exchange  to  be 
organized  in  our  section  of  the  State.  It 
will  cover  the  territory  of  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  and  adjoining  counties.  Our  cam- 
paign work  in  this  district  will  start  some- 
time during  the  fall. 

On  June  26  the  promotion  committee  com- 
pleted its  work  on  organization.  On  that 
date  there  met  in  San  Francisco  the  mem- 
bers of  the  promotion  committee  and  duly 
elected  delegates  representing  the  already 
organized  locals.  In  accordance  with  the 
agreement,  which  the  ])romotion  committee 
has  had  circulated  thruout  the  State,  this 
body  decided  that  its  campaigii  work  had 
been  successful,  inasmuch  as  six  local  ex- 
changes had  been  organized  and  that  f)0,00() 
colonies  of  bees  >,iad  been  signed  up.  (As 
a  matter  of  fact  10  local  exchanges  are  now 


incorjjorated  and  api)roximately  80,000  colo- 
nies of  bees  are  represented  on  the  market- 
ing agreement).  The  delegates  of  the  local 
exchanges  met  next  and  jiroceeded  to  formu- 
late a  i)laii  for  the  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Honej'  Producers'  Co-operative  Ex- 
change. From  among  their  number  they 
chose  a  board  of  six  directors  and  the  State 
Market  Commissioner  selected  the  seventh 
director.  The  directors  chosen  were  J.  I). 
Hixby  of  Covina,  M.  C.  Richter  of  Modesto, 
W.  A.  Tricky  of  Laws,  Clias.  B.  Justice  of 
Alpine,  Oliver  Parks  of  Davis,  Wm.  Gunter- 
u'an  of  Calexico,  and  Colonel  Harris  Wein- 
stock,  the  latter  having  named  himself  tem- 
porarily to  the  position.  The  temporary 
officers  are:  J.  D.  Bixby,  president;  Chas. 
B.  Justice,  vice  president;  and  M.  C.  Rich- 
ter, secretary;  the  executive  committee  con- 
sists of  Messrs.  Tricky,  Richter,  and  the  ap- 
pointee of  the  state  market  commissioner, 
who  is  yet  to  be  named.  A.  B.  Massey  has 
been  selected  as  general  manager  of  the 
State  Exchange  and  the  office  of  the  Ex- 
change is  in  the  Union  Terminal  Building  in 
Los  Angeles.  Within  a  short  time  the  State 
Exchange  will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  the 
1918  crop  of  its  members. 

Honey  prices  within  the  last  month  have 
not  materially  changed,  and  the  demand  for 
our  honey  continues  to  be  very  active.  It 
is  principally  for  export,  and,  despite  the 
fact  that  shipping  space  is  hard  to  procure, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  a  considerable 
quantity  of  honey  is  going  abroad.  It  is 
inte'.esting  to  note  that  the  British  food 
ministry  is  considering  the  rationing  of 
jam  owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  fruit 
crops  in  Great  Britain.  This  condition 
would  greatly  stimulate  the  exportation  of 
honey.  Furthermore,  the  War  Trade  Board 
has  come  to  an  agreement  with  Norway 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Nor- 
wegian Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  is 
])ermitted  to  imjtort  honey  from  the  United 
States.  ■    M.   C.   Richter. 

Modesto,   Calif. 

*       -X-       -X- 

In  Southern  California — ?^^"^^    ^«^- 

keepers, 
whose  bees  were  slow  in  building  up  and 
were  scarcely  ready  for  the  beginning  of 
the  orange-honey  flow,  found  them  in  excel- 
lent condition  at  its  close.  Those  who  mov- 
ed directly  to  the  white  sage  after  the 
orange  blossoms  were  gone,  have  met  with 
fine  success  and  got  good  results  from  that 
source.  Reports  of  from  40  to  50  pounds  per 
colony  from  the  white  sage  alone  are  not  at 
all  uncommon.  In  years  jiast  it  has  proved 
a  very  uncertain  yiehler  on  the  southern 
California  ranges,  but  this  was  one  of  the 
seasons  when  it  furnished  honey  abundant- 
ly. The  buckwheat  is  just  beginning  to 
yield  a  little  honey.  From  my  experience 
these    snow-white    clusters    of    bloom    must 
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turn  a  trifle  brown  before  they  are  ready 
to  give  up  much  nectar.  In  most  sections, 
there  is  a  good  healthy  growth  and  an  abun- 
dance of  bloom.  The  prospects  are,  there- 
fore, good,  at  least  for  one  extracting.  The 
sumac,  which  is  scattered  all  over  the  Coast 
Eange  of  mountains  of  southern  California, 
and  blooms  the  latter  part  of  June  and  the 
early  part  of  July,  looks  fine.  But  the  un- 
certainty of  this  plant  makes  many  beekeep- 
ers consider  themselves  lucky,  indeed,  if  the 
bees  fill  up  for  the  winter  from  this  source. 
These  are  the  last  of  the  wild  shrubs  to  fur- 
nish honey  of  any  considerable  amount  in 
the  uncultivated  sections  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  State.  It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  what 
the  blue-curl  will  do.  This  plant  grov-s 
most  successfully  on  the  cultivated  fields 
and  comes  up  just  after  the  grain  has  been 
cut.  In  some  sections  it  yields  considerable 
honey  and  continues  to  bloom  until  the  rain 
comes  or  a  frost  kills  it.  It  is  a  drouth 
plant  and  rain  seems  to  be  its  ruin. 

That  section  of  the  country  along  the 
Colorado  Eiver,  near  Yuma,  Ariz.,  where  the 
niesquite  usually  furnishes  a  great  early 
honey  flow,  has  not  made  the  usual  crop. 
High  winds  during  the  blossoming  period 
are  held  responsible  for  much  of  the  trou- 
ble. In  those  parts  where  they  also  have 
the  palo  verde  and  alfalfa,  they  still  hope 
for  at  least  half  a  crop.  This  includes  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  Eiverside  Count}' 
and  lies  along  the  Colorado  Eiver.  It  has 
much  the  same  climate  and  soil  conditions 
as  the  Imperial  Valley.  However,  the  Im- 
perial County  beekeepers  will  fare  better 
and  are  getting  a  fairly  good  crop,  but  they 
have  no  hopes  of  getting  anything  like  the 
old-time  bumper  crop  when  yields  of  250 
to  350  pounds  per  colony  were  not  unknown. 
Inyo  County,  the  great  comb-honey  district 
of  California,  promises  a  good  crop.  The 
southern  end  of  the  valley  is  about  three 
or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the  northern  part. 
While  the  apiarists  of  the  northern  end  of 
the  county  are  just  beginning  to  put  on  su- 
pers, some  beekeepers  in  the  southern  part 
have  them  stacked  four  and  five  supers  high. 

After  several  picnics  and  ' '  get-together  ' ' 
meetings,  the  beekeepers  of  San  Bernardino 
and  Eiverside  Counties  have  organized 
themselves  into  the  Orange  Belt  Go-opera- 
tive Honey  Producers'  Exchange  with  head- 
quarters at  Eiverside.  The  following  are 
the  ofiicers  of  the  exchange:  H.  A.  Wagner, 
Eedlands,  president;  J.  A.  Mack,  Bloom- 
ingiton,  vice-president;  E.  W.  Home,  1551 
Victoria  Ave.,  Eiverside,  secretary  and 
manager;  E.  Powell,  Eiverside,  treasurer; 
L.  L.  Andrews,  Corona,  director.  Wagner 
and  Andrews  were  elected  delegates  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  at  San  Francisco  for  the 
formation  of  a  state  exchange.  Ten  dis- 
trict  exchanges   have   been    organized   thru- 


out  the  State,  with  nearly  100,000  colonies 
signed  uj^.  Imperial  County  exchange  sign- 
ed up  about  95  j^er  cent  of  the  colonies;  San 
Diego  County,  about  15,000  colonies;  and 
Orange  County  has  a  good  membership.  Los 
Angeles  County  has  a  good  start  for  a  suc- 
cessful exchange.  Inyo  and  the  south  coast 
counties  also  have  excellent  organizations. 
The  state  exchange  was  organized  and  Los 
Angeles  chosen  as  the  principal  place  of 
business.  Details  are  being  worked  out  ]iy 
a  directorate  of  six  beekeepers  selected 
from  the  various  parts  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  certain  yet  whether  the  Exchange  wiH 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  the  lioney  crop 
this  year  or  not.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  by  next  season  we  will  be  able  to  buy 
supplies  for  the  beekeeper  at  a  good  saving 
over  the  retail  prices.  We  will  also  be  able 
to  sell  the  honey  of  members  of  the  Ex- 
change for  as  much  as  the  commission  men 
do,  thereby  helping  the  members,  'ind  still 
not  having  the  product  cost  the  consumer 
any  more  than  it  does  now.  Poultry  men, 
almond-growers,  peach,  walnut,  prune,  apri- 
cot and  orange-growers  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia have  successful  exchanges — and  why 
not   the   beekeepers? 

Honey  prices  are  firm  and  buyers  are  of- 
fering as  high  as  18i/i>  cents  per  pound  for 
light  amber  and  21  cents  or  more  per  pound 
for  white  honey.  Buyers  seem  willing  to 
take  any  quantity  of  the  darker  shades,  but 
a  car  at  a  time  seems  to  be  the  way  they  are 
buying  the  white.  An  order  that  came  to 
the  secretary  for  100  tons  of  amber  honey 
will  undoubtedly  be  filled  by  the  boys  of 
/the  Imperial  Valley.  They  said  they  woiJd 
have  no  trouble  in  filling  this  order  with 
light-amber  alfalfa  honey  at  a  price  of  from 
18  to  181/2  cents  per  iiound. 

The  value  placed  in  Florida  on  having 
bees  near  the  grapefruit  trees  is  a  fact  that 
all  of  the  beekeepers  should  try  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruit-growers.  Each  year  it  becomes  more 
and  more  difficult  to  secure  locations  near 
the  orange  groves.  If  Florida  people  real- 
ize the  value  of  bees  placed  near  their 
groves  during  the  blooming  period,  why  can 
we  not  have  the  CaMfornia  fruit-growers  do 
the  same"?  Yet  we  find  many  who  still 
question  their  usefulness  in  the  fertilization 
of  the  navel  orange.  In  talking  with  grove 
owners,  I  find  many  who  say  that  they  saw 
very  few  bees  on  the  orange  blossoms  this 
year.  This  must  have  been  on  account  of 
the  profusion  of  blossoms  and  the  abun- 
dance of  nectar  in  each  blossom.  Even  with 
so  many  blossoms,  a  great  number  of  locali- 
ties will  have  considerably  less  than  a  nor- 
mal crop  of  oranges  for  next  season.  I 
sometimes  wonder  if  there  were  not  enough 
bees  to  j)ollinaite  such  a  quantity  of  flowers. 

Corona,  Calif.  L.  L.  Andrews. 
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In  Iowa— Tll^'f^'^,  ^^"'^  .""^,    ^"■'i:!"^' 

much  headway  iii  Iowa  thus 
far  this  season.  Too  much  cool  weatlier, 
along  with  heavy  showers,  keeping  them  in- 
doors so  much  that  many  are  still  feeding 
a  little.  Not  much  swarming  so  far,  and  in 
some  apiaries  none  at  all.  The  basswood 
bloom  is  over,  but  white  clover  is  in  fine 
condition.  We  are  expecting  fine  results 
from  it. 

If  you  Iowa  beekeepers  ever  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  respectable  price  for  your  honey 
crops,  for  goodness  sake,  wake  up  to  some 
business  sense.  Organize  yourselves  for  self- 
protection  in  the  honey  market,  the  same  as 
other  producers  do  in  their  lines.  The  fruit 
men  are  organized,  so  are  the  meat  men,  the 
grocerymen,  etc.  Now  when  Sitate  Apiarist 
F.  Eric  Millen  comes  to  your  county  to  hold 
a  beekeepers'  meeting,  be  sure  to  attend, 
and  also  have  your  bee  neighbors  present. 
Then  organize  a  county  association  and 
make  it  a  branch  of  the  Iowa  Beekeepers ' 
Association.  If  you  don't  organize,  you 
will  never  count  for  much  in  the  honey  busi- 
ness, especially  when  you  will  allow  a 
traveling  buyer  to  come  to  you  and  name 
the  price  at  which  you  must  sell  if  you  ever 
get  rid  of  your  honey. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney  of  Buck  Grove  asks  why 
not  have  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa 
Beekeepers'  Association  in  November  in- 
stead of  December.  He  believes,  and  so  do 
I,  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  the 
beemen  in  general.  Now  is  also  a  good  time 
to  arrange  the  chain  of  state  association 
meeting  dates,  so  that  the  editors  of  bee 
journals  and  other  prominent  beemen  could 
attend  a  number,  if  not  all,  of  them,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  many  who  would  never 
be  able  to  meet  them  in  any  other  way. 
Such  meetings  would  lead  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding  of   each    other. 

Marshalltown,  la.         Hamlin   B.  Miller. 


In  Michigan— T^^«  ^.^  "^""^  J^^'^  ^^^'i^;'  "^ 

o  a  region   as   far   north   as 

Michigan,  to  make  plans  for  the  successful 
wintering  of  the  bees.  If  bees  are  to  be 
wintered  outside,  there  is  no  protection 
equal  to  that  afforded  by  good  packing 
cases.  Plans  for  good  two-colony  packing 
cases  will  be  furnished  free  to  those  who 
apply  to  the  State  Inspector  of  Apiaries, 
East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  beekeepers  of  Oakland  and  Gratiot 
Counties  were  favored  with  a  visit  from 
E.  K.  Root  and  family  on  the  occasion  of  the 
field  meetings  of  the  two  counties  in  June. 
This  is  another  example  of  the  benefit  of 
county  organizations,  for,  without  them, 
very  few  of  the  beekeepers  of  those  coun- 
ties w^ould  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Mr.  Root. 

Beekeepers  who  apply  for  sugar  for  feed- 
ing this  fall  will  be  asked  some  rathci'  point- 


ed questions  as  to  wliether  or  not  a  crop  of 
honey  was  secured,  extracted,  and  sold  in- 
stead of  combs  of  honey  being  saved  for 
feeding.  It  might  seem  like  good  business 
to  some  to  sell  honey  at  the  present  price 
and  replace  it  with  sugar  at  about  nine 
cents  per  pound.  If  the  affidavit  discloses 
that  the  beekeeper  has  figured  on  doing  this 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  whether  or  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Food  Admin- 
istrator will  issue  a  permit  for  buying  sugar. 
In  saving  combs  of  honey  for  feeding,  be 
sure  that  they  come  from  healthy  colonies. 

The  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Beekeepers '  Association  has  been  fix- 
ed for  Dec.  10,  11,  12.  The  place  of  meet- 
ing will  be  Battle  Creek.  A  very  good  pro- 
gram is  being  arranged,  and  complete  i)ro- 
grams  will  be  mailed  upon  request  as  soon 
as  issued.  Many  of  the  county  associations 
are  arranging  to  send  delegations.  Each 
county  association  should  hold  one  or  more 
meetings  in  the  meantime  and  arrange  for 
as  large  a  number  of  its  members  as  possi- 
ble to  attend.  In  a  business  way  it  will 
pay  to  come,  as  some  questions  of  very  vital 
importance  will  be  discussed  and  the  course 
of  action  decided  upon.  B.  F.  Kindig. 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 


In  Ontario ^^  ^'^  living  in  abnormal 

times,  and  the  weather 
during  the  past  few  months  here  in  Ontario 
has  been  quite  in  keeping  with  the  general 
condition  of  affairs.  June  was  unseasona- 
bly cool  during  most  of  the  month,  and  the 
first  day  of  July  was  more  like  October  than 
summer  time,  as  an  overcoat  was  quite  in 
order  when  driving.  A  light  frost  came  in 
some  few  places  on  the  morning  of  July  2, 
but  since  then  we  have  had  weather  a  bit 
more  seasonable.  During  the  past  few 
w^eeks  rainfall  has  been  abundant  in  most 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  date  of  writing 
(July  5)  clover,  both  white  and  alsike,  is 
quite  plentiful  in  most  localities  and  very 
abundant  in  many  places.  Little  nectar 
was  gathered  during  June,  and  while  there 
is  a  fair  flow  on  just  now,  clover  is  quite 
advanced;  and,  as  before  stated  in  these 
columns,  in  many  apiaries  the  bees  are  sad- 
ly depleted  in  numbers,  and  what  colonies 
are  left  are  in  many  instances  in  none 
too  good  condition  to  take  advantage  of  the 
flow,  be  it  light  or  heavy. 

Inquiries  are  frequent  for  honey  from 
both  retail  and  wholesale  sources,  but  so  far 
I  have  heard  of  no  ])rices  being  quoted  or 
any  honey  offered.  In  our  locality,  at  least, 
it  will  be  two  weeks  before  any  honey  will 
lie  extracted,  judging  by  present  outlook. 

Wherever  I  have  examined  the  basswoods, 
prospects  are  for  a  very  light  bloom,  so  it 
does  not  look  as  if  there  would  be  mich 
honey  from  that  source  this  season.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  very  uncertain   yioidcM-   of   late 
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years  even  where  trees  are  still  fairly  abun- 
dant, so  it  is  not  counted  on  very  much  any 
more  in  most  parts  of  Ontario. 

While  I  have  no  idea  as  to  condition  in 
the  Province  at  large  in  regard  to  pros- 
pects for  buckwheat,  in  our  own  locality  the 
heaviest  acreage  ever  grown  is  being  sown. 
The  grain  has  gone  into  the  ground  in  an 
ideal  condition,  as  soil  worked  up  well,  and 
frequent  rains  insure  quick  germination  of 
the  seed.  A  buckwheat  flow  in  August 
makes  things  splendid  for  building  up  nuclei 
that  have  been  made  to  make  up  losses,  or 
for  increase;  for  if  the  nucleus  is  formed 
during  clover  flow  with  a  comb  or  two  of 
brood  and  queen,  it  is  very  easy  to  draw 
brood  from  strong  colonies  in  August,  when 
buckwheat  is  yielding,  to  make  up  these  lit- 
tle colonies  to  full  strength.  Possibly,  that 
system  works  out  about  the  cheapest  and 
most  simple  of  any  plan  known  for  making 
increase — a,t  least  I  prefer  it  to  any  other 
way  I  have  ever  tried,  and  at  present  I  have 
a  number  of  nuclei  formed  for  just  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  so-called  "disappearing  disease"  is 
certainly  a  mystery  in  so  far  as  we  have  any 
positive  knowledge  as  to  what  causes  the 
malady.  During  a  warm,  dry  spell  in  May 
this  year,  it  appeared  in  many  apiaries,  do- 
iiig  a  lot  of  damage  at  a  time  when  the 
adult  bees  were  badly  needed  to  keep  up 
strength  in  colonies  none  too  strong  after 
the  sever©  winter.  Then  it  stopped  just  as 
suddenly  as  it  first  started.  Locally  we  saw 
nothing  more  of  it  till  about  a  week  ago, 
when  I  walked  into  one  of  our  apiaries  one 
morning  and  found  the  ground  literally 
covered  with  bees  frantically  traveling  in 
every  direction.  A  visit  to  another  apiary 
in  the  afternoon  showed  clusters  of  dead 
bees  in  every  little  hollow  in  the  ground, 
showing  that  the  same  trouble  had  been 
there  also.  I  saw  nothing  since  till  this 
morning,  when  I  again  noticed  a  lot  of  bees 
acting  the  same  way.  The  weather  has 
been  warm  and  no  rain  for  a  week,  with 
honey  coming  in  from  clover.  If  food  causes 
this  trouble  as  claimed  by  many,  how  can 
we  reconcile  that  idea  when  bees  are  getting 
fresh  honey  and  pollen  from  clover?  We 
may  know  a  little  about  this  disease,  but, 
certainly,  what  is  not  known  about  it  is  by 
far  the   larger  (|uantit\-. 

Markham,   Ont.  '  J.   L.   Byer. 
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.It  is  a  nmtter  of  considerable 
wonder  how  well  so  many  of 
the  beekeepers  really  do  make  out.  The  im- 
pressions of  this  State  were  well  summed 
up  recently  by  one  in  a  position  to  state,  as 
follows:  "If  you  are  doing  so  well  with 
present  methods,  what  could  you  do  with 
good  practices?"  So  many  beekeepers  of 
tliis  State  are  just  keeping  bees  and  getting 
what  tlu'V  can.  The  aVdlity  to  recognize  the 
l)roo<l  diseases  of  bees  is  lacking  with  a  very 


great  percentage  of  the  beekeepers.  No 
wonder  beekeeping  is  not  in  any  better 
standing  than  it  is,  and  no  wonder  so  many 
can  not  make  money  at  it.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  proper  order  of  things  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  pitfalls  of  beekeeping  be- 
fore investing  much  capital.  Any  beekeeper 
who  pretends  to  keep  bees,  should  be  able 
to  diagnose  American  foul  brood  as  a  matter 
of  self -protection.  After  the  bees  have 
been  lost,  there  is  no  time  to  begin  to  in- 
(|uire  into  the  details  of  how  it  looks  and 
how  it  acts.  Only  the  beekeeper  is  to 
blame  for  the  ])resent  standard  of  industry. 

The  beekeeper  is  often  forced  to  explain 
;it  length  that  bees  really  maile  the  honey 
he  is  offering  for  sale,  and  that  honey  is 
really  a  fit  food  for  human  consumi)tion. 
WJien  one  sees  some  of  the  packages  of 
honey  put  on  local  markets,  it  is  evident 
that  the  consumer  has  reason  for  questions. 
It  is  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that 
syrup  is  preferred  in  many  sections. 
Fermented  honey  is  often  placed  on  the 
market,  and  such  a  practice  makes  future 
sales  of  honey  very  diflicult  even  for  a 
good  product.  Many  who  sell  honey  do  not 
know  just  the  proper  honey  to  put  on  the 
market,  and  then  there  are  many  who  inno- 
cently put  in  unsealed  and  unripe  honey. 
Furthermore,  many  are  careless  and  allow 
pollen  and  broken  parts  of  the  bees  to  re- 
main in  the  honey  sold  on  the  market.  Such 
j.ractice  will  ruin  a  good  market.  Much 
honey  is  jiurchased  by  the  dealers  from  par- 
ties unknown,  and  the  containers  have  no 
standard  label,  so  that  if  the  contents  are 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  poor 
goods  replaced.  This  is  a  day  of  fancy 
markets,  and  the  beekeeper  must  come  to 
realize  that  fact.  The  consumer  demands 
a  first-class  product  put  up  in  first-class 
manner. 

The  Extension  Service  at  A.  &  M.  College 
expects  to  do  considerable  extension  work 
in  apiculture  during  the  coming  year.  The 
beekeepers  will  certainly  welcome  this  an- 
nouncement. There  is-  a  big  field  for  the 
work  in  this  State  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  decided  results  can  be  obtained. 
The  work  will  be  started  with  the  smaller 
beekeepers  and  in  those  sections  where  the 
industry  is  not  developed  at  present,  but 
where  conditions  are  favorable  to  beekeep- 
ing with  modern   metho<ls. 

The  shippers  of  pound  packages  of  bees 
have  had  a  very  difficult  season.  The 
drouth  reduced  the  honey  flow  so  that  the 
bees  could  not  build  u\).  The  season  was 
equally   unfavorable   for   queen-breeding. 

(/onditions  over  the  State  have  generally 
inijiroved  during  the  past  month.  In  some 
sections  prospects  now  are  quite  good  for 
a  honey  flow.  During  the  last  week,  local 
rains  have  occurred  over  much  of  the  honey- 
jiroducing  territoiy.  In  much  of  the  mes- 
quite  section,  there  has  been  a  good  second 
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flow  this  year.  ]l(i\\t'\  it,  aloii*;  Hit'  iiortliciii 
limit  of  the  range  of  this  plant,  tliis  flow 
was  very  much  reduced  by  drouth.  In  some 
localities  in  the  central  i)art  of  the  State 
the  extreme  drouth  has  reduced  the  honey 
How  to  the  minimum.  Wherever  rains  have 
occurred  thruout  the  cotton  belt,  the  pros- 
pects are  very  good  for  a  honey  crop.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  the  conditions 
are  dependent  on  local lains  and  consequent- 
ly are  variable.  Thruout  north  Texas  the 
prospects  are  very  good  ami  the  hees  are 
now  in  good  condition.  F.  P>.  I'aildock. 

In  Florida— ;^^^«"^  =^  year  ago  a  Ta„;pa 
beekee[)er  called  atteirtion 
to  a  plant  on  which  he  found  the  bees  work- 
ing heavily  near  St.  Petersburg.  He  secured 
sonu^  of  the  seeds  and  planted  them  at  one 
of  his  yards,  and  he  now  has  a  fine  patch  in 
full  bloom  and  alive  with  bees.  It  now 
develops  that  this  plant  is  the  yellow  sweet 
clover,  and  the  fact  that  this  variety  of 
clover  will  thrive  in  Florida  soil  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  beekeepers,  as  it  may  open  up 
another  valuable  source  of  nectar.  My  in- 
formant states  that  a  friend  engaged  in  the 
cattle  business  will  plant  40  acres  to  yellow 
sweet  clover  next  year.  I  believe  small  quan- 
tities of  seed  can  be  procured  from  the  Kil- 
gore  Seed  Co.  of  Plant  City,  Fla.  Probably 
' '  flatwoods  ' '  land  will  be  found  the  most 
suitable  for  this  variety,  as  it  requires  plenty 
ot  moistTire. 

South  Florida  seems  to  have  been  especial- 
ly favored  this  year  so  far  as  honey  produc- 
tion is  concerned.  Keports  continue  to  come 
in  of  bumper  cro])s  of  saw'  })almetto  honey, 


:tiid,  from  thi'  far  south,  of  heavy  yields  from 
mangrove.  Apiaries  situated  near  tidewater 
have  had  a  fine  crop  from  mangrove,  which, 
this  year,  has  bloomed  from  April  to  July. 
Some  beenien  are  wondering  why  the  rejire- 
sentative  of  one  of  the  largest  honey-buying 
concerns  is  only  offering  17  cents  for  man- 
grove honey  at  the  time  when  he  is  i)aying  20 
cents  for  palmetto.  It  has  been  stated  re- 
jieatedly  that  nmngrove  is  one  of  the  Vjest 
lumeys  that  Florida  produces,  and  yet  we  are 
asked  to  sell  it  at  a  discount  of  i?  cents  per 
])ound.  Can  the  editor  ex]>lain  this?  [We 
cannot,  except  that  honey-buyers  ai'e  not  al- 
ways consistent  nor  liberal. — Editor.] 

Today, July ;■), the  bees  are  working  heavily 
on  orange  bloom — or, to  be  more  correct, grape- 
fruit bloom.  And  it  is  not  a  scattering  blogni 
either,  for  the  trees  are  as  white  as  they 
ever  were  during  a  spring  bloom.  The  grape- 
fruit trees  did  not  bloom  at  all  in  the  spring, 
nor  did  they  in  May,  when  we  usually  expect 
more  or  less  bloom;  but  now  in  July  they  ar^ 
juitting  out  a  big  bloom,  and  the  honey  is  go- 
ing into  the  supers.  Cabbage  palmetto  has 
begun  to  yield,  and  in  the  swamp  yards  con- 
siderable is  coming  in.  There  will  be  splei.- 
did  cabbage  bloom  in  this  section,  tho  re- 
ports from  further  south  speak  of  a  poor  pros- 
pect. If  weather  conditions  are  just  right, 
we  should  make  a  good  crop  from  this  source. 
I'here  is,  however,  such  a  thing  as  a  big  bloom 
but  little  or  no  honey,  and  the  cabbage  pal- 
metto is  one  of  the  trees  that  often  dis- • 
aintoints  us  in  this  respect.  Given  weather 
just  right  it  yields  profusely;  but  if  it  is 
too  wet  or  too  dry,  the  biggest  bloom  will 
amount  to  nothing.  Harrv  Hewitt. 
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Ding  Dong  Bell! 
Foul  brood  in  this  cell! 
Who  put  it  in  ? 
i^\  .Some  careless  keepers  sin . 
^"^^^      O^ho'llgetitout? 

i*<7he Inspector  will, no  doubt, 
.*\vhat  a  poor  beekeeper  he, 
•sivho  has  foul  brood 
in  such  a  degree ! 


How  1 0  Beat  the  To      those      that      are 

Mice  and  Ants.  bothered      with      ants 

and  mice  I  will  give 
my  remedy.  I  build  benches  and  set  my 
hives  on  them  and  keep  the  ground  beneath 
them  scraped  clean.  On  the  legs  of  the 
bench,  about  three-fourth  of  the  way  up,  I 
put  a  band  of  tree  tangle-foot,  three  or  four 
inches  in  width,  which  will  keep  ants  and 
mice  off  for  a  long  time  without  renewing. 
Virgil,  Kan.  John  Thornton. 


Another  Way  of  I    have    found    it    an 

Uniting  Colonies.  easy    and    simple    way 

to  unite  colonies  as 
follows:  Toward  evening,  I  take  the  cover 
off  the  colony  which  is  going  to  remain  on 
its  stand,  and  put  a  queen-excluder  on  top, 
leaving  the  colony  open  for  one-half  hour. 
Then  I  take  the  excluder  away  and  put  one 
cheet  of  newspaper  in  its  place,  making  a 
ho^e  of  one-half  inch  in  the  middle.  I  then 
1)lace  the  other  colony  on  top.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  sheet  of  newspaper  can  be  found  in 
front  of  the  hive  in  a  thousand  scraps,  and 
not  a  single  bee  hurt.  E.  Uyldert. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


Ventilation-at-the-       I  have  tried  a  way  of 
Top  Plan.  giving    my    bees    some 

ventilation  at  the  top 
of  the  hive,  which  has  worked  vcrv  success- 
fully.    I  make  a  frame  the  size  of  the  hive, 


tack  wire  screen  over  it,  and  place  it  on  the 
top  super  with  the  cover-board  removed. 
The  ends  of  the  screen  frame  are  about  % 
inch  thicker  than  the  side  pieces  on  one 
side,  and  I  put  the  screen  on  with  that  side 
up,  so  that  when  the  cover-board  is  on  the 
screen  there  is  a  %-inch  air  space  on  two 
sides  lengthwise  of  the  super. 

I  first  tried  this  plan  on  a  hive  on  the 
front  of  which  the  bees  were  clustered  out. 
They  soon  were  nearly  all  inside,  and  I  no- 
ticed they  did  not  cluster  out  any  more.  So 
I  put  some  on  other  hives,  with  the  same 
results.  I  believe  it  will  also  keep  down,  to 
some  extent,  the  desire  to  swarm.  I  am 
going  to  leave  those  screens  on  during  the 
hot-weather  season.  J.  A.  Bryant. 

Waverly,  Va. 


Disinfecting  Hives       A     great     many     bee- 
and  Supers.  keepers      are      fearful 

about  using  hives  and 
equipment  that  have  been  occupied  by  bees 
that  have  had  foul  brood.  Of  course,  they 
are  used  more  or  less — more  now  than  for- 
merly. Some  beekeepers  may  be  very  thoro 
in  the  way  they  disinfect,  (by  burning  or 
scorching  until  charred,  which  leaves  the 
hives  in  a  very  dirty  condition)  and  even 
then  leave  some  undestroyed  culture  or  germ 
in  the  rabbets  or  crevices.  I  think  a  sure 
and  complete  job  can  be  made  by  baking 
the  hives  and  equipments  in  a  solar  oven. 
A  hotbed  sash  or  two  placed  over  a  light 
box  slightly  tilted  will  complete  at  small 
cost  an  oven  large  enough  to  hold  several 
hives.  The  scorching,  hot  air  will  very  soon 
permeate  every  crevice  and  destroy  every 
culture  or  germ  without  injuring  the  hives 
or  supers  in  the  least.  A.  C.  Gilbert. 

East  Avon,  N.  Y. 


The  Screen  in  the  For  years  I  have  been 

Uncapping-Barrel.  using  an  uhcapping- 
barrel  similar  to,  yet 
better  than  the  one  described  in  the  April 
issue  of  Gleanings.  After  trying  different 
depths  I  have  found  that  the  wire  screen 
tacked  six  inches  from  the  bottom  gives  the 
best  results,  since  it  allows  the  honey  to 
float  the  cappings  above  the  screen.  After 
mashing  the  cappings  the  honey  drains  as 
thru  a  filter  without  clogging;  but  when  it 
is  put  midway  up,  it  clogs  and  refuses  to 
drain.  When  the  barrel  is  one-fourth  full, 
and  again  when  it  is  half  full  of  cappings, 
I  stir  and  mash  up  thoroly  with  a  flat  wood- 
en paddle.  When  the  barrel  is  full  I  draw 
off  a  portion  and  continue  to  uncap  until 
the  work  is  finished.  If  you  are  going  to 
uncap  from  day  to  day,  do  not  uncap  on  the 
previous  day's  work,  but  take  it  out.  After 
the  day 's  work  is  over,  put  back  the  cap- 
pings from  the  preceding  day  and  allow 
them    to    diain   until   thev   become    drv.      A 
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container    should    be    placed    to    catch    the 
drained  honey.     I  have  had  as  much  as  one 
and  one-half  barrels  a  day  go  thru  this  un- 
capping-barrel,  without  the  least  trouble. 
Medina,  O.  J.  E.  Thompson. 


Friction-top  Pail  I    do    not    agree    with 

the  Best  Container.  the  idea  that  extract- 
ed honey  should  be 
sold  in  glass  bottles  to  any  great  extent. 
To  strive  for  a  trade  in  fancy  bottles  of 
individual  design  seems  to  be  directly 
counter  to  sound  principles  of  merchandis- 
ing, since  in  such  sales  the  container  and 
its  packing  must  cost  more  than  its  con- 
tents. Manufacturers  of  syrups  that  sell  at 
the  price  of  honey  or  a  little  less  are  not 
so  foolish.  Nor  do  I  think  that  selling  in 
60-pound  cans  is  efficient  marl^eting.  My 
experience  convinces  me  that  there  is  an 
unlimited  sale  for  honey  in  10-pound  fric- 
tion-top pails,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
fives  and  perhaps  twos,  and  that  at  extract- 
ing time  a  slight  addition  to  the  work  of 
preparing  for  market  will  enable  careful 
producers  to  furnish  honey  in  carload  lots 
in  such  containers  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  the  trade.  Such  a  net  saving*  in  use- 
less expense  could  not  be  less  than  two 
cents  per  pound.  Harrison  H.  Brown. 

Laplata,  N.  M. 


Double  or  Single-  At   least   in   the    vicin- 

WaUed-Hive?  ity   of  Albany,   N.   Y., 

I  think  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  beekeepers  to  use 
the  cheapest  single-walled  hive  is  a  big  mis- 
take. The  double-walled  hive  is  much  bet- 
ter for  the  bees,  either  summer  or  winter. 
A  boiling-hot  July  sun  shining  on  a  single- 
walled  hive  will  sometimes  melt  the  combs 
down  in  spite  of  all  the  ventilation  the  bees 
can  make.  With  the  double-walled  hive, 
combs  will  not  melt  down,  and  it  probably 
requires  less  work  for  the  bees  in  providing 
ventilation — and  ventilation  work  is  not 
making  honey.  Shade?  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  have  the  natural  kind,  and  for 
artificial  shade  the  double-walled  fills  the 
bill  better  than  any  other  kind.  For  win- 
tering, if  outdoors,  the  superiority  of  the 
double-walled  hive  is  not  disputed;  and  if 
to  this  advantage  be  added  a  third  wall  or 
interior  case  to  hold  frames  on  end  and 
packing  used,  bees  will  winter  in  very  good 
shape.  O.  F.  Eowland. 

Albany,   N.   Y. 


Bees  in  the  Wall 
of  a  Building. 

tion  is  asked:     ' 


Very    miu-li    more    fre- 
quently     t  h  a  n      one 
would  think,  this  ques- 
'  How  can  a  colony  of  bees 


be  removed  from  inside  the  wall  of  a  build- 
ing where  they  have  taken  up  their  home?" 
Not  long  ago  Gleanings  received  in  one  mail 
four  such  inquiries,  showing  that  the  bees 
very  much  like  quarters  between  the  parti- 
tions of  a  building.  Accordingly  some  gen- 
eral directions  for  getting  bees  ' '  from  out 
of  in  between ' '  seem  to  be  in  order. 

If  it  is  at  all  possible  to  remove  the 
combs, Ihetransferring  maybe  done  according 
to  the  usual  method  of  transferring  from 
box  hives.  In  case  the  bees  are  in  an  inac- 
cessible place  it  would  be  very  easy  to  re- 
move the  bees,  but  to  remove  the  queen 
also  would  be  quite  another  proposition.  To 
remove  the  bees,  attach  a  bee-escape  to  their 
entrance  so  that  they  may  escape  from  their 
home  but  be  unable  to  return.  Place  near 
their  entrance  a  small  nucleus.     If  the  two 


Colony  of  bees  taken  from  the  wall  of  a  house 
by  C.  R.  Zimnu'i-nian,  Swanton,  Ohio.  The  width 
of  the  space  occupied  was  14  inches,  and  the 
length  of  the  comb  was  seven  feet,  two  inches. 
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entrances  are  placed  very  near  each  other, 
then  when  the  bees  find  it  impossible  to  re- 
turn to  their  old  home,  they  will  readily  en- 
ter the  new  one.  The  queen  and  few  re- 
maining bees  in  the  wall  may  be  killed  by 
putting  sulphur  in  the  smoker  and  blowing 
the  fumes  of  it  into  the  opening.  It  might 
l>e  jiossible  to  obtain  the  queen  with  the 
))ees,  if  it  were  possible  to  blow  smoke  onto 
the  combs  from  the  side  opposite  the  en- 
trance. Unless  the  combs  were  removed 
from  the  wall,  the  only  way  you  could  be 
certain  of  getting  the  queen  would  be  to 
wait  until  they  swarm  and  then  hive  the 
swarm.  In  this  case  you  would  have  the  old 
colony  still  in  the  wall  unless  they  too  were 
sulphured  as  above  suggested.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  place  the  colony  in  a  different  part 
of  the  yard,  it  should  be  moved  a  short  dis- 
tance several  successive  times — perhaps 
moving  but  a  foot  the  first  day  and  then 
later  gradually  increasing  the  distances.  If 
moved  too  far  at  one  time,  the  bees  will  be 
unable  to  find  their  hive. 


Uniting,  and  the  In  regard  to  your  ar- 

Disappearing  tide,  page  829,  on  unit- 

Disease,  ing    weak    colonies    in 

the  autumn,  I  will  say 
that,  if  one  of  the  queens  is  removed  three 
days  before  the  colonies  are  united,  you 
need  not  cage  the  remaining  queen  nor  use 
paper  between  the  hives.  Simply  place  the 
(|ueenless  hive  under  the  other,  and  the  work 
will  be  done.  Or,  smoke  both  colonies,  re- 
move all  the  combs  but  four  or  five  of  the 
heaviest  ones  from  each  hive,  and  carry 
the  queenless  bees  and  combs  to  the  queen- 
right  one,  alternating  the  combs  and  bees. 
Do  this  in  the  evening,  and  all  will  be  well 
in  tlie  morning,  with  no  retiring  bees. 

We  had  our  second  installment  of  the  dis- 
appearing disease  this  last  summer,  reducing 
the  surplus  honey  to  about  15  lbs.  per  colo- 
ny. Mildew  on  the  flowers,  induced  by  the 
wet  weather,  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
disease — at  least  dry  weather  soon  effected 
a  change  in  the  death-rate. 

North  Toronto,  Can  F.  P.  CLAEE. 


THE  BACK  LOT  BUZZER. 
Speaking  of  KiiropL-an  foul  hniod,  \vl 
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Til  i:  firs  t 
price  I'ocom- 
111  en  (latjions 
for  191S  of  the 
Ohieajjo  -  North - 
Av  e  s  t  e  r  ii  Bee- 
keepers '  A  s  s  o  - 
eiatioii  are  im- 
portant, as  af- 
fecting the  mar- 
ket ])rice  as  well  as  establishing  uniformity 
in  price.  These  honey-price  recommenda- 
tions (date  of  July  20)  are  as  follows: 
Extracted,  wholesale,  28  to  25  cents;  retail, 
5  to  10  cents  per  ])ound  higher  according  to 
size  of  {)ackage  and  method  of  selling.  Comb 
honey,  wholesale,  30  cents  per  pound;  retail, 
5  to  10  cents  higher.  These  recommenda- 
tions are  accompanied  by  the  statement  that 
the  honey  crop  generally  is  shorter  than 
that  of  last  year. 

*  *   * 

A  field  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Bee- 
keepers '  Association  will  be  held  at  O.  N. 
Whitaker  's  apiary,  at  Branchville,  Suf- 
folk County,  on  Aug.  9,  beginning  at  10 
a.  m. 

*  s     * 

The  Eastern  Massachusetts  Society,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  State 
Association,  will  hold  a  field  day  on  Satur- 
day, Aug.  17,  at  the  Norfolk  County  Agri- 
cultural School  (T'lymptonville  R.  E.  station.) 
■>f   *   * 

There  will  be  a  beekeepers'  ])icnic  and 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Association 
of  Beekeej)ers '  Societies  on  Aug.  2,  at  Hayts 
Corners,  the  summer  home  and  apiary  of  G. 
B.  Howard,  president  of  the  Societies.  An 
exceptionally  good  program  has  been  pre- 
pared  for  this   exent. 

*  *   * 

A  field  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Beekeepers ' 
Association  will  be  held  with  the  A.  I.  Root 
Company  at  Medina  on  Thursday,  Aug.  15. 
Every  beekeejier  who  can  possibly  reach 
Medina  on  the  day  of  this  field  meet  is  cor- 
dially invited,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
entertain  them  royally. 
^   *   * 

Prof.  Geo.  A.  (Joleman,  Ajiiculturist,  De- 
partment of  Entomology,  University  of 
California,  sends  notice  of  the  organization 
of  the  ''Western  Bee  Farms  Coi']ioration ' ' 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  a  large 
part  of  which  is  already  paid  up.  The  Bee 
Farms  will  be  chiefly  located  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  Monterey  Counties.  The  apicultural  di- 
rector will  have  charge  of  the  selection  of 
sites  and  general  scientific  management. 
One  or  more  queen-breeding  yards  will  l)e 
established  and  carefiil  records  kejjf  of  tlie 
perforuiance  of  each  cpieen  and  her  ])i'ogeny. 
A  weather  station  is  to  be  established  at 
each  bee-yard  and  a  cential  station  at  tlie 
queen-rearing  yai'd  fully  e(|uipped  with  au- 
tomatic instruments  for  the  recording  and 
study  of  weather  conditions  as  affecting 
queen-rearing  and   the   woik   of  eacli   apiary 


('\('iy   day   in   the 
year.     A  central 
extracting    j)lant 
is     to     lie     estab- 
lished   for    about 
eveiy  5,000  colo- 
nies,    and     Ford 
tru<-ks      will      be 
used      for     trans- 
portation. 
Honey-Crop  Prospects. 
Reviewing   the   honey-crop   situation    thru- 
out    the    whole    country,    an    aj)proximately 
correct    summarization    of    conditions    would 
be    as    follows:      California,    when    the    croj) 
has   been   fully   harvested,   will   be   at   least 
fair;    crop    of    the    Rocky    Mountain    States 
very  good;    Texas   crop   considerably   better 
than  last  year;  Florida  crop  one  of  "the  best 
in  years;  crop  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
Eastern    States    generally    mucdi    belovv    the 
average. 

Inquiries  sent  out  to  prominent  beekeep- 
ers in  various  parts  of  the  country  have 
brought  us  the  following  condensed  an- 
swers: Colorado,  possibly  a  little  above  the 
average  crop;  Idaho, ))rospects  good  for  aver- 
age crop  or  better,  with  quality  all  water-white 
with  excellent  flavor;  Oregon,  fair  average 
yield,  mountain  districts  good  yield;  Utah 
a  full  honey  crop  in  prospect;  Iowa,  amount 
of  crop  doubtful;  Illinois,  white-clover  hon- 
ey flow  fairly  good  with  prospects  for  a 
fall  flow  as  good  as  last  year;  Wisconsin, 
weather  conditions  for  honey  gathering  ex- 
ceedingly bad  during  almost  all  of  clover 
bloom  and  basswood,  crop  generally  reported 
very  small;  Minnesota,  weather  conditions 
generally  bad  during  honey-flow  period, 
combined  with  heavy  losses  of  bees,  have 
resulted  in  small  crop;  Ke)itucky,  crop  about 
50  ])er  cent  of  last  year;  Michigan,  northern 
part  of  the  State  generally  will  have  a  poor 
crop  altho  there  are  local  exceptions,  a 
good  crop  in  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
average  per  colony  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  40  pounds;  New  York  State,  wea- 
ther generally  unfavorable  during  honey 
flow,  which,  with  only  about  one-half  of  a 
normal  yield  of  honey  combined  with  a  win- 
ter loss  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  bees, 
makes  the  crop  for  the  State  about  25  per 
cent  normal,  but  the  buckwheat  acreage 
is  large  and  a  considerable  croj)  may  be  ex- 
pected from  it  (basswood  making  a  good 
yield  the  middle  of  July  and  so  increasing 
the  crop  materially  in  places) ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, number  of  colonies  abnormally  low 
because  of  winterkilling,  but  hoiiev  flow  ex- 
cellent and  prospect  for  buckwheat  crop 
nuu'h  better  than  usual;  New  Jersey, cron  very 
small  on  account  of  small  spring  colonies 
and  \('iy  unfa\orable  gathei-ing  weather; 
New  England,  clo\'er  conditions  excellent 
but  weather  conditions  very  pooi',  with  pros- 
])ects  of  a  comparati\'ely  small  crop  in  most 
j)laces;  Ontario,  cio))  will  be  light  as  a 
whole,  altho  very  excellent  crops  are  re- 
jpoited  fiom  scattered  places. 
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QUESTION. — 
Last  wiiitei' 
we  lost  1 7 
out  of  81 
colonies  of  bees, 
most  of  them  the 
strongest  in  the' 
yard,  just  hecause 
we  could  not  get 
sugar  to  feed 
them ;  and  I  am 
afraid  that  we  shall  again  find  our  hees  poorly  pro- 
vided with  stores  this  fall.  So  I  am  thinking,  if  I 
could  not  get  sugar  enough  to  feed  them  this  fall, 
I  might  destroy  half  the  queens  about  the  middle 
of  August,  to  stop  the  increase,  and  double  the  colo- 
nies up  into  40  or  45  colonies.  Please  advise  mei 
in   regard  to  this  plan.  C.   A.   Bunch. 

Indiana. 

Answer. — We  should  eertaiiily  hate  to  kill 
half  the  queens  and  double  up  the  colonies 
in  the  way  you  suggest,  for  we  believe  that 
you  will  be  able  to  obtain  the  sugar,  altho, 
of  course,  we  cannot  be  certain  of  this.  In 
many  cases  10  pounds  of  sugar  would  keep 
a  colony  from  starving  during  the  winter, 
if  they  already  have  some  stores  in  their 
brood-chambers.  Next  year  that  same  colo- 
ny would  probably  produce  100  or  150 
pounds  of  honey.  Now,  it  hardly  seems  like- 
ly that  the  Government  would  be  shortsight- 
ed enough  to  attempt  to  save  10  pounds  of 
sugar  and  thereby  lose  10  or  15  times  as 
much  honey.  In  fact,  since  the  war  began 
our  Government  has  shown  no  such  inclina- 
tion, but  has  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  helj? 
the  producer  to  increase  his  output.  We 
suggest  that  you  fill  out  an  application  for 
sugar,  similar  to  the  one  given  on  page  74 
of  our  February  issue,  if  you  are  able  to 
save  all  of  these  colonies  for  next  season  's 
crop,  it  would  clearly  be  a  patriotic  duty, 
since  it  would  add  so  much  to  the  world's 
sujjply  of  sweets. 

Qtiestion. — A  peculiar  case  took  place  in  our  api- 
ary this  month.  I  had  a  colony  of  bees  with  two 
supers  above  a  queen-excluder.  The  bees  found 
an  entrance  between  the  top  super  and  the  cover. 
When  I  opened  the  hive,  I  found  the  top  super 
with  laying  worker  brood.  I  concluded  that  they 
had  lost  their  queen,  and  looked  in  the  brood-cham- 
ber where  I  found  a  perfect  laying  queen  with 
brood.  When  I  shook  thei  bees  of  the  top  super  at 
the  entrance  of  the  hive,  they  refused  to  go  in. 
Please  let  me  know  if  you  have  experienced  any 
similar  cases.  A.   DuBoulay. 

Soupicrei   Estate,    South    Africa. 

Answer. — Bees  crossed  with  the  Syrians 
or  Cyprians  sometimes  behave  exactly  the 
way  you  mention,  having  both  laying  work- 
ers and  a  queen  in  the  same  hive,  and  often 
in  the  same  brood-chamber.  We  do  not 
know  why  the  bees  refused  to  enter  the  hive. 
It  may  simply  have  been  hot  and  the  hive 
already  crowded.  Perhaps  the  bees  had 
been  smoked  until  they  were  gorged  with 
honey  and  therefore  logy. 

Question. — In  the  June  number  of  Gleanings 
there  was  given  a  plan  for  swarm  control  which  I 
used,  raising  the  old  brood-chamber  above  the  two 
supers  with  an  excluder  ,iust  above  the  new  brood- 
chamber.  Now,  since  the  drones  are  clo.sed  in 
nlove  and  run  all  over  the  sections,  T  w;iu1d  like 
to    know    how    long    to   keep    the    excluder    on.       And 
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would  it  be  all  right 
to  take  it  out  after 
the  brood  above 
hatches  ? 

Edwin    A.    Wright. 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — The 
plan  to  which 
you  refer  is  for 
the  production 
of  extracted,  and  not  comb  honey.  That  is 
why  the  excluder  was  used,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  queen  from  going  above  and  laying 
in  the  drawn  combs  of  the  empty  supers. 
If  the  supers  were  filled  with  sections  of 
foundation,  the  queen  would  not  be  likely 
to  go  above  even  if  no  excluder  were  used. 
However,  as  just  stated,  the  plan  is  not  in- 
tended nor  it  is  suitable  for  the  production 
of  comb  honey,  which  requires  that  but  a 
small  amount  of  super  room  be  given  at  a 
time,  and,  preferably,  that  this  be  given  at 
the  warmest  part  of  the  hive.  When  run- 
ning for  extracted  honey,  if  it  is  found  that 
the  drones  collect  above  the  excluders,  the 
supers  may  be  lifted  off,  and  then  replaced. 
But  unless  one  has  an  excessive  amount 
of  drone  brood  in  the  hive,  this  will  not  be 
necessary,  for,  when  the  hive  is  examined 
the  next  time,  the  drones  would  naturally 
fall  from  the  excluders,  and  thus  the  matter 
would  be  remedied  without  the  beekeeper 's 
giving   it   any   thought  whatever. 

Question. — On  page  336,  June  Gleanings,  MJr. 
Holtermann  says:  "After  seven  or  eight  days  I 
would  go  thru  the  colony."  Seven  or  eight  days 
from  when — Thanksgiving  day  or  the  Fourth  of 
July?  Further  along  he  says:  "A  beekeeper 
must,  however,  adjust  himself  t9  conditions.  *  * 
Bees  might  not  follow  the  usual  rule  of  casting  the 
second  swarm  the  eighth  day  after  the  issuance  of 
the  first,  etc."  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  this  has 
on  the  subject  at  all.  If  he  kills  the  queen  and 
removes  all  queen-cells  but  one,  there  would  be  no 
swarming  as  I  understand  it.  C.   E.   Boddy. 

Minreroia. 

Answer. — When  Mr.  Holtermann  said  he 
would  go  thru  the  colony  in  seven  or  eight 
days  he  evidently  had  in  mind  the  preceding 
sentence  in  which  he  stated  that,  as  soon  as 
the  honey  began  to  come  in  freely,  the  bees 
began  to  build  queen-cells.  Therefore  he 
probably  meant  that,  after  queen-cells  were 
started,  in  seven  or  eight  days  he  killed  the 
queen  and  removed  every  cell  but  one. 
When  he  said  that  ' '  a  beekeeper  mitst,  how- 
ever, adjust  himself  to  conditions,"  we  be- 
lieve that  here  he  was  thinking  of  the  fact 
that  sometimes  it  might  be  to  the  beekeep- 
er's advantage  to  kill  the  queen,  as  he  had 
just  suggested,  and  in  other  instances  it 
might  be  better  to  keep  the  queen  if  she 
seemed  unusually  good.  Therefore  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  hard-and-fast  rule 
as  to  the  one  best  way  to  requeen.  In  any 
given  instance  it  would  be  necessary  to 
know  something  about  the  queen  in  ques- 
tion, and  also  weather  conditions,  flow  of 
honey,  etc.  These  factors  would  all  have  a 
l^earing  on  the  best  way  of  requeening.  It 
niiglit  be  possible  that  rainy  weather  would 
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piovent  one  from  going  thru  his  colonies 
seven  or  eight  days  .after  queen-cells  had 
started,  therefore  at  the  advent  of  warm 
weather  possibly  a  swarm  would  issue  and 
escape  from  him.  He  would  then  have  the 
l)roblem  of  second  swarms,  which  Mr.  Hol- 
termann  suggests;  and  it  would  hardly  be 
Avise  for  him  to  put  off  manipulations  for 
eight  days  longer,  thinking  that  the  second 
swarm  would  not  issue  until  eight  days  had 
elapsed,  because,  as  he  points  out,  under 
some  conditions  the  swarm  might  issue  in 
three  days.  Therefore  if  one  wished  to  make 
increase  from  the  colonies  that  remained 
after  the  first  swarm  issued,  the  manipula- 
tion should  be  made  soon  after  the  first 
swarm  left.  In  regard  to  your  last  sentence, 
you  are  quite  right  thiat,  if  the  queen  is 
killed  and  all  queen-cells  but  one  removed, 
there  would  usually  be  no  swarming. 

Question. — Will  you  kindly  publish  in  Gleanings 
directions    for    combating    the    beie-mO'th    or    larva3? 

California.  S.   J.    Paul. 

Answer. — In  order  to  prevent  all  trouble 
from  the  wax-moth  in  hives  occupied  by 
bees,  it  is  only  necessary  to  "keep  strong 
colonies  in  modern  hives,  and  supplied  with 
good  Italian  queens.  All  supers  of  combs 
stored  in  the  honey-house  should  be  piled 
and  covered  carefully  so  that  no  moth  may 
gain  access.  If  moths  should  appear  in 
stored  material,  and  yet  the  combs  are  not 
badly  affected,  they  may  be  given  to  strong 
Italian  colonies  to  clean  up.  If  the  condi- 
tion is  more  serious,  the  combs  will  need  to 
be  fumigated.  In  this  case,  place  at  the 
top  of  the  pile  in  an  empty  super  a  pan 
containing  carbon  bisulphide  and  leave 
tightly  covered  until  the  next  day.  The 
fumes  when  mixed  with  air  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  the  fumigation  should  there- 
fore be  done  outdoors  away  from  the  build- 
ings. At  70  degrees  F.,  10  cubic  feet  of 
space  requires  about  two  ounces  of  carbon 
bisulphide  for  complete  saturation.  This 
kills  everything  except  the  eggs.  In  about 
12  days  when  the  eggs  hatch  another  fumi- 
gation will  be  necessary.  In  estimating  the 
amount  of  bisulphide  needed,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  empty  combs  occupy  a 
l)art  of  the  super  space,  and,  if  filled  with 
lioney,  they  probably  take  up  as  much  as 
two-thirds  of  the  space. 

A.NSWERS  BY  C.   C.   MILLER 

Questions. —  (1)  In  queenless  and  in  super.sedure 
colonies  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  more  than  one 
cell  accepted,  altho  I  have  tried  eggs,  different  ages 
of  larvae  (with  and  vi'ithout  .ielly),  and  also  have 
given  the  cups  to  the  tees  to  polish  previously.  What 
is  the  explanation?  (2)  Under  what  conditions  will 
([ueenless  colonies  tear  down  a  ripe  cell  on  a  frame 
of  brood?  I  can  not  succeed  without  putting  the 
cell  in  a  West  protector.  (3)  My  best  colony  in 
1916  proved  worthless  the  following  season.  It  had 
the  same  queen,  but  dwindled  to  about  three  broods, 
and  we  have  had  a  couple  of  inches  of  d&ad  bee« 
around  the  entrance  all  summer.  The  larvre  ap- 
peared to  be  all  right,  but  something  seemed  the 
trouble  with  the  old  bees.  P.  O. 

Minnesota. 

Answers. — (1)  Hard  to  say,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble that  you  had  too  small  a  force  of  bees. 
The  whole  force  of  a  strong  colony  is  none 
too  much  to  prepare  cells  of  best  quality.  You 


may  not  have  had  a  suflicient  proportion  of 
young  bees.  The  weather  and  pasturage  may 
have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Feeding- 
will  help,  but  it  is  better  to  have  a  good 
(low  of  nectar.  A  good  thing  is  to  use  the 
bees  of  a  colony  that  has  of  its  own  accord 
begun  to  rear  cells  for  swarming.  Possibly 
you  might  do  better  to  try  the  plan  of  hav- 
ing colls  built  on  a  comb  lying  flat.  A  good 
deal  was  said  about  this  a  few  years  ago,  but 
it  seems  not  to  have  come  into  general  use. 
I  have  tried  it  a  few  times  with  satisfaction. 
Fill  a  hive  with  empty  combs,  or  combs  near- 
ly empty.  On  these  lay  flat  a  comb  of  brood 
from  your  best  queen,  the  comb  supported 
by  sticks  so  that  there  shall  be  about  an  inch 
between  the  top  bars  and  the  lower  surface 
of  the  comb.  Over  this  a  shallow  super  that 
shall  come  about  half  an  inch  higher  than 
the  upper  surface  of  the  comb.  Set  this  hive 
in  place  of  the  hive  of  a  strong  colony,  set- 
ting the  latter  on  a  new  stand.  Now  shako 
or  brush  upon  your  flat  comb  the  bees  from 
three  frames  of  your  removed  colony,  of 
course  making  sure  not  to  have  the  queen. 
Cover  up  and  the  field  force  will  join  the 
force  you  have  brushed  into  the  hive,  and 
in  ten  days  you  will  have  a  fine  lot  of  cells 
that  will  be  only  on  the  under  side,  easily 
cut  out,  and  leaving  a  much  smaller  hole  in 
the  comb  than  will  be  left  when  you  cut  out 
cells  from  a  hanging  frame.  The  instruction 
is  to  cut  or  scrape  out  certain  rows  of  the 
cells,  leaving  only  part  of  the  cells.  I  do 
nothing  of  the  kind;  just  leave  the  perfect 
comb,  and  the  bees  do  good  work.  (2)  Bees 
will  tear  down  cells  when  queenless  for  so 
short  a  time  that  they  have  not  yet  discover- 
ed their  queenlessness.  Also,  they  may  tear 
them  down  if  queenless  so  long  that  they  are 
thoroly  reconciled  to  their  condition  of 
queenlessness.  They  are  more  inclined  to  do 
so  in  a  discouraged  condition,  as  in  a  time  of 
dearth.  (3)  I  don't  know  what  the  trouble 
was,  but  it  looks  a  little  like  paralysis. 

Question. — In  the  arrangement  of  the  supers  to 
prevent  swarming,  in  the  manner  as  shown  in  Fig. 
68,  page  195,  in  your  book  "Fifty  Years  Among  the 
Bees,"  do  you  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  rain  out 
of  the  hives  ?  do  the  bees  go  in  and  out  of  such 
openings?  What  time  of  the  year  do  you  arrange 
the  supers  in  this  manner  and  what  month  do  you 
close  them  up  again  i  E.   F.   M. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — The  extracting-supers  should  be 
piled,  each  super  shoved  alternately  back- 
ward and  forward  so  as  to  make  a  ventilat- 
ing space  of  Yi  to  i/^  inch.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  rain  entering  these  openings, 
but  being  at  the  ends  of  the  hive  and  supers 
it  cannot  touch  the  brood,  and  I  never  knew 
harm  to  come  from  it.  This  extra  ventila- 
tion is  begun  as  soon  as  the  ventilation 
seems  needed,  or  about  the  beginning  of 
clover  bloom,  and  continued  until  the  supers 
are  removed  in  the  fall.  One  might  suppose 
the  bees  would  use  these  openings  for  exit  or 
entrance,  but  very  rarely  does  that  happen, 
probably  because  early  in  the  season  the  bees 
had  already  formed  the  habit  of  using  the 
regular  entrance. 
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niK    (liffoi- 
e  n  ('  e      i  ii 
bees      is 
not   line   to   color 
nor    to    whether 
they    have    three 
bands    or    five 
bands.        When 
men    d  e  v  e  1  o  p 
such     highly    re- 
fined taste  for  color  on  bees,  it  would  be  to 
their    financial    advantage    if    they    became 
temporarily    color-blind." — I^ouia    Sherman, 
Baldwin  County,  Ala. 

"Bees  are  booming  this  year." — F.  A. 
Hayes,  Lycoming  County,  Pa  . 

"Glad  that  M.  A.  O.  is  omitted  from  your 
clean  paper." — Kore  A.  Peachey,  Mifflin 
County,  Pa.    " 

"Our  best  honey  plant  is  cotton.  Pros- 
pects are  good." — Eugene  Holloway,  Den- 
ton County,  Tex. 

"It  should  be  about  an  average  year  for 
beekeepers  here."  —  J.  G.  Harman,  San 
Diego  County,  Cal. 

"Bees  in  poor  condition  and  very  little 
honey  in  the  mountain  section. ' ' — G.  W. 
McGuire,  Avery  County,  N.  C. 

' '  Got  a  crop  of  April  honey  from  broad- 
leaf  maple — the  first  of  the  kind  ever. ' ' — 
J.  W.  Ware,  Pierce  County,  Wash. 

' '  The  honey  crop  will  be  a  failure,  or 
nearly  so  in  this  part  of  Iowa  this  year. ' ' — 
A.  B.   Claus,  Buena  Vista  County,  la. 

' '  Cold  and  rainy  most  of  the  time.     Frost 
on  June   20.     Forage  is  good,   but  bees  are 
losing    time. ' ' — F.    A.    Carrier,    Bennington 
County,  Vt. 
"The    lumberman    and    beeman    should    be 

friendly  all   their  lives; 
For  one  of  them  has  shingles  while  the  other 

has   the   hives." — Strickland   Gillilan. 

"Frost  has  just  hit  us  hard  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  clover,  verburnum,  and  elder  out, 
but  little  coming  in." — Eobt.  Elwell,  Bris- 
tol County,  Mass. 

' '  Bees  are  doing  fairly  well  here.  Combs 
filled  up  below  and  are  working  nicely  in 
the  supers.  Average  yield  of  honey  is  ex- 
pected."— J.  W.  Seybold,  Nicollet  County, 
Minn. 

' '  California  raised  and  shipped  500  cars 
of  honey  last  season,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
our  possibilities  are  just  as  great." — State 
Apiarist  Green  of  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Pennsylvania. 

' '  Season  a  complete  failure  in  this  lo- 
cality— too  dry.  Have  not  heard  of  a  single 
swarm  and  am  afraid  a  good  many  of  my 
colonies  will  have  to  be  fed  for  winter. ' ' — 
Alex.   Cruikshank,   Vancouver,   B.   C. 

' '  Last  winter  was  an  open  winter  here, 
bees  flying  nearly  every  day.  The  result 
was  consumption  of  more  stores  than  com- 
mon and  colonies  weaker  in  the  spring  than 
usual.     Colonies  liad  so  manv  bees  in  the  fall 
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after  honey  was 
taken  off  that 
they  Would  hang 
out  as  if  they 
intended  to 
swarm.  Colonies 
started  from 
two  frames  of 
brood  in  August 
last     year     went 

thru    the    winter    nicely. ' ' — C.    H.    Pouting, 

Benton   County,   Wash. 

' '  Honey  crop  to  date  is  far  below  normal 
due  to  the  heavy  winter  losses  and  the  se- 
vere drouth  which  prevailed  thruout  May 
and  June,  doing  great  damage  to  the  clo- 
vers."— C.  Schoonover,  Scioto  County,  O. 

"I  have  .'{.■)  colonies  and  they  are  doing 
fine.  Some  have  made  about  75  pounds  of 
clover  honey,  with  basswood  now  in  bloom 
and  buckwheat  yet  to  come.  I  expect  a  good 
crop." — A.  B.  McHenrv,  Columbia  (Jountv, 
Pa. 

' '  The  prospect  is  that  the  bees  in  this 
country  are  not  going  to  live,  as  it  is  so 
wet  and  cold  that  they  are  starving,  and  it 
will  be  perhaps  years  before  I  can  purchase 
any  more  around  here. ' ' — Walter  F.  Whip- 
ple, Orleans  County,  Vt. 

"The  greatest  honey  How  in  years.  First, 
white  clover;  then,  red  clover;  and  now 
sweet  clover  will  hold  till  the  fall  flow 
comes.  My  loss  last  winter  was  heavy,  but 
my  colonies  are  now  very  strong. ' ' — R.  L. 
McCoy,  Spencer  County,  Ind. 

' '  Last  year  I  got  25  sections  of  white 
honey  completely  filled  and  a  five-gallon 
crock  full  of  chunk  honey.  But  three  bears 
came  in  one  night  and  ate  the  honey,  brood, 
and  bees,  leaving  me  one  hive  out  of  three." 
— G.  B.  Anlenbach,  Jefferson  County,  Pa. 

"I  should  like  to  inform  you  that  as 
our  big  guns  here  could  not  determine  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  they  have  had  to  send  sam-" 
pies  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  at  Washington, 
who  has  declared  European  foul  brood  to 
exist  in  this  country. ' ' — T.  E.  Wise,  Crad- 
ock,  South  Africa. 

' '  I  run  three  bee  yards,  having  250  colo- 
nies in  all.  I  have  a  Ford  car  for  the  out- 
yard,  make  my  own  foundation,  requeen 
from  my  own  stock,  but  buy  new  blood 
now  and  again,  and  do  everything  single 
handed  connected  with  the  apiaries." — C. 
Smedley,  New  Zealand. 

"Our  bees  are  established  near  Chico, 
Calif.,  this  season,  where  we  hope  to  secure 
a  crop  of  honey  from  the  yellow  star  thistle. 
It  is  a  late-blooming  flower,  and  the  nectar 
flow  from  it  has  only  just  begun;  but  is 
said  to  bloom  until  frost  stops  it. ' ' — C.  D. 
Stuart,   Butte  (bounty,  (Jalif. 

' '  I  have  about  ;^0  odd  hives  located  in 
four  different  parishes,  and  so  far  have  not 
seen  a  cajtped  cell  of  1918  honey.  I  am 
constrained   to   admit   that  i.;y   State,   or,  at 
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Ii'iist  tliis  ]>;ii-t  of  it,  can  not  lauk  liiyh  aw  a 
lionov  producer.  Our  cliiot'  ])cst,  the  Ar- 
ijontine  ant,  can  anailiilate  a  colony  within 
a  (lay  or  two.  I  made  about  1,500  pounds  of 
honey  last  season,  mostly  after  July,  and 
there  was  practically  no  sprinji  flow  that 
year  either." — Sam  Houston,  ()rl(>ans  ("oun- 
ty.    La. 

"We  have  been  pioperly  euehered  this 
season  by  the  middleman.  He  got  the 
oyster  and  we  got  the  shells.  I  do  not 
mean  myself  i)articularly,  but  practically 
the  whoV  fraternity  was  taken  down." — 
Major  Shallard,  New  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tialia. 

"  Notwithstandinii  the  nuiguilicent  start 
we  secured  from  bees  in  April,  with  wea- 
ther conditions  in  May  and  June  such  as 
broke  all  records  for  dryness,  the  honey-crop 
prospect  went  a-glinimering.  Nearly  all 
beekeepers  have  moved  their  bees  to  the 
mountains.  Reports  from  those  districts 
are  that  fireweed  is  good  and  a  fair  crop 
promised. — E.  J.  Lad(l,  Arultnomah  Oountv, 
Ore. 

' '  The  Food  Administration  regrets  its  use 
of  the  words  'honey  manufacturers'  in  con- 
nection with  our  sugar  regulations.  In  re- 
ply to  your  favor  of  July  6,  I  would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  w-e  have 
changed  this  to  read  'beekeepers.'  Bee- 
keepers are  entitled  to  their  normal  require- 
ments of  sugar,  and  certificates  for  its  dis- 
tribution may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  the 
State  in  w^hich  the  beekeeper  does  business. 
Please  be  assured  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion appreciates  the  co-operation  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  beekeepers  of  the  country, 
and  from  such  publications  as  yours." — U. 
S.  Food  Administration,  P^ducational  Divi- 
sion, in  a  letter  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture, 
<lated   July   9,    191S. 

"At  the  last  annual  convention  of  this 
Association,  $50  was  voted  to  make  a  dis- 
])lay  show^ing  the  uses  of  honey  in  canned 
fruits  and  baking,  and  the  uses  of  honey 
in  sweetening,  at  the  next  Wisconsin  State 
Fair,  Sept.  9  to  14.  A  part  of  the  fund  will 
be  used  in  distributing  receipts  of  same  to 
those  interested.  There  will  also  be  dis- 
jilayed  demonstrations  of  beekeepers'  sup- 
plies at  the  Fair.  A  bui'ding  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
of  the  bees  and  honey  department.  Pre- 
miums in  the  bee  and  honey  department,  as 
offered,  amount  to  $149.00.  '  N.  E.  France  of 
Platteville  is  superintendent,  and  A.  C.  Al- 
len of  Portage  is  judge." — From  circular 
letter  to  Wisconsin  beekeepers,  sent  out  by 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Bee- 
keepers'  Association. 

"Sweet  clover  is  a  benefactor  of  man  and 
should  never  be  destroyed  as  a  'weed.'  Jt 
is  the  best  of  our  honey  plants.  If  there 
were  no'  other  reason  why  it  should  be  spar- 
ed, that  would  be  sufficient.  But  today  the 
farmer  who  formerly  made  war  on  sw-eet 
clover  as  a  nuisance  is  fast  learning  that  it 


is  a  blessing,  and  there  is  no  more  benclicial 
scientific  agricultural  i)iopaganda  than  that 
which  teaches  the  virtues  of  sweet  clover 
and  encourages  its  use.  It'  will  restore  im- 
poverished soil,  rc<leem  abandoned  soil,  and 
create  good  soils  where  there  was  no  soil 
of  any  value  before.  While  doing  this  it 
furnishes  a  crop  that  is  excellent  stock  feed; 
it  furnishes  excellent  honey;  and  with  its 
long  tap  root  it  persists  thriftily  even  thru 
the  dryest  of  unfavorable  seasons.  How- 
ever, it  is  distinctly  ornamental,  while  the 
fragrance  of  its  blossoms,  which  gives  it  its 
name,  and  with  which  it  subtly  charges  the 
air,  is  delightful.  Tons  of  it  have  been 
sacrificed  in  Louisville  the  past  few^  days  in 
the  weed-cutting  crusade,  for  few  property 
owners  understood  its  value  and  the  weed 
cutter  when  he  swings  his  indiseriminating 
scythe  doesn  't  know  it  from  any  other 
weed.  More  's  the  pity. ' ' — The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  June  26,  1918. 

' '  Why  doesn  't  some  genius  in  the  '  Home 
of  the  Honey  Bee'  produce  a  stingless  beef 
Isn't  it  possible  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
Burbank  for  this  purpose?  Unfortunately 
my  anti-sting  armor  has  all  prove(i  vul- 
nerable except  the  'globe"  veil.  In  a  recent 
bee  offensive  something  went  wrong  in  the 
early  stage  of  the  operations.  The  battle 
cry  evidently  was  passed  along  the  line  and 
I  found  myself  surrounded  by  angry  bees 
which  stung  me  thru  my  thick  trousers  and 
thru  A.  I.  Root's  sting-proof  gloves.  I 
beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  prepared  positions 
in  the  cellar  and  called  for  help.  These 
bees  are  intelligent — no  question  about  that. 
Not  a  member  of  my  family  could  go  any- 
where near  the  hives  all  day  Sunday  or 
Monday,  the  battle  having  started  Saturday. 
The  bees  had  an  advance  guard  out  in  the 
driveway  and  succeeded  in  stinging  several 
members  of  the  family  as  well  as  the  dog, 
two  days  after  the  main  encounter  in  which 
I  was  the  first  in  command.  The  famous 
Root  bee-smoker  had  no  more  effect  on  these 
bees  than  so  they  had  been  equipped  with 
gas  masks.  The  general  engagement  was 
brought  on  by  my  attempting  to  capture  a 
swarm,  and,  contrary  to  all  A  B  C  rules  of 
bee  culture, this  particular  colony  from  which 
the  swam)  issued  had  plenty  of  room  and 
had  produced  no  honey.  I  wish  I  had  just 
10  good,  common-sense,  fundamental  I'ules 
for  amateurs  to  follow  to  make  honeybees 
produce  honey.  After  reading  Gleanings 
and  A  B  ('  of  Bee  Culture  I  am  simply 
bewildered  and  a})pear  to  have  nothing  def- 
inite in  the  way  of  fixed  rules  of  w^arfare. " 
— Corwin  McDowell,  President  of  Eastern 
Casualty  Ins.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  [If  you 
would  be  a  little  more  painstaking  and  care- 
fully extract  the  bees'  stingers  before 
manipulating  them,  it  might  help  some.  The 
only  stingless  bees  known  have  the  cheer- 
ful habit  of  fastening  on  to  the  individual 
hairs  covering  one  's  body  and  pulling  these 
out  singly  and  in  the  longest-drawn-out  and 
most  ])ainful  i)rocess  possible. — One  of  the 
Editors.] 
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J_  is  not  a  par- 
t  i  c  u  1  a  r  1  y 
busy  one  for  the 
small  beekeeper, 
a  n  d  therefore 
about  the  only 
subjects  that 
need  claim  our 
attention  are  re- 
queening  and   robbing. 

Vacation    Time. 

The  work  of  extracting  will  probably  be 
over  by  the  first  of  August,  and  the  first  half 
of  this  month  would  therefore  be  a  good 
time  for  a  short  vacation,  which  may  be 
taken  with  a  clear  conscience  as  far  as  the 
bees  are  concerned,  that  is,  providing  in- 
structions have  been  followed  and  all  colo- 
nies kept  strong. 

Selling. 

The  subject  of  selling  the  honey  hardly 
needs  discussion  since,  under  present  condi- 
tions, honey  sells  itself.  We  only  caution 
that  a  close  watch  be  kej^t  of  the  honey  mar- 
ket and  that  sales  be  made  in  accordance. 
We  are  not  urging  excessive  prices,  but 
those  somewhere  near  commensurate  with 
the  prices  of  dry  goods  and  groceries  for 
which  the  returns  will  be  spent.  The  man 
who  sells  to  a  profiteer  that  doubles  his 
money  is  more  foolish  than  patriotic. 
First  Step  in  Wintering. 

Some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  Aug- 
ust should  be  taken  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant step  in  preparation  for  wintering, 
the  raising  of  young  bees  to  withstand  the 
excessive  cold  of  winter.  Unless  the  cjueens 
are  young,  we  would  strongly  advise  re- 
queening  (see  page  462).  Young  queens  in- 
troduced at  this  time  will  lay  many  more  eggs 
than  the  older  queens,  and  in  a  few  weeks ' 
time  there  will  be  considerable  brood.  Since 
the  eggs  will  develop  into  field  bees  in  five 
weeks'  time,  there  will  be,  by  October, 
many  new  field  bees  that  will  have  a  chance 
for  a  number  of  good  flights  before  the  ad- 
vent of  winter.  The  value  of  these  fall 
flights  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  for 
without  them  the  bees  are  not  sufficiently 
hardy.  We  have  seen  many  such  bees,  ap- 
parently normal,  yet  doubtless  lacking  in 
vigor,  Ije^iig  pulled  out  at  the  entrances  in 
the  late  fall.  This  taught  us  the  value  of 
raising  our  bees  a  little  earlier,  beginning 
in  August  rather  than  September. 
Robbing. 

After  the  main  honey  flow,  and  especially 
if  a  heavy  flow  stops  suddenly,  the  bees 
may  often  be  seen  scouring  the  whole  vicin- 
ity in  search  of  any  possible  exposed  sweets. 
If  the  doori  of  the  honey-house  has  been  left 
ajar,  or  if  honey  has  accidentally  been 
spilled  on  the  ground,  the  bees  are  not  long 
in  discovering  the  fact. 

Quiet   Robbing. 

Or.  if  a  colony  is  weak,  and  perhaps  queen- 
less,  and  therefore  more  defenseless,  black 
shiny  robber  bees,  which  are  in  many  cases 
devoid   of  ' '  feathers, ' '   may  be   seen   enter- 
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ing  the  hive  and 
soon  departing 
with  their  loads 
of  honey.  This 
quiet  robbing 
usually  develops 
in  a  short  time 
into  a  regular 
uproar,  such  that 
the  robbers  at- 
tempt to  gain  entrance  to  about  every  hive 
in  the  apiary. 

Bees  at  Play. 
Along  thru  the  middle  of  a  warm  day  or 
early  afternoon,  many  young  bees  may  be 
seen  at  play  flying  all  about  the  entrance, 
and  making  such  a  commotion  that  at  first 
glance  one  might  think  robbing  had  start- 
ed, but  a  closer  observation  will  show  no  old 
robbers,  no  fighting,  sneaking,  nor  challeng- 
ing of  entering  bees.  This  unusual  activity 
is  simply  the  young  bees  taking  their  first 
flight,  circling  about  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance and  carefully  marking  their  location. 
How  Robbers  Enter  Hives. 
When  robbers  are  present  they  may  be 
seen  hovering  about  an  entrance  watching 
the  sentinels  that  are  stationed  there  to 
prevent  intruders  from  entering.  Suddenly 
a  robber  will  dart  and  dash  past  the  guards, 
attempting  to  enter;  but  its  guilty  behavior 
is  so  marked  that  some  alert  sentinel  gen- 
erally pounces  upon  it  and  challenges  its  en- 
trance. While  the  sentinel  holds  tightly  to 
the  robber,  other  beesi  come  to  the  rescue, 
and  the  robber  is  soon  driven  clear  out  of 
the  hive,  and  perhaps  stung  to  death. 

Exjjerienced  robbers  sometimes  become 
very  skillful  in  entering  other  hives,  and 
seemingly  assume  an  nonchalant  air,  enter- 
ing as  if  they  rightly  belonged  there.  Such 
behavior  usually  gets  them  past  the  guards 
all  right;  but  even  after  they  are  in  the 
hive,  loading  up  with  honey,  there  is  still  a 
chance  that  they  may  be  captured  and  stung 
by  the  bees. 

Detecting  Robbers. 
Besides  the  high  humming  note  of  rob- 
bing bees,  and  the  unusual  commotion  in 
front  of  the  hive  with  occasional  shiny  bees 
having  their  entrance  challenged,  and  per- 
haps two  or  three  bees  whirling  about  in 
their  struggles  here  and  there  on  the  en- 
trance-board, one  may  also  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  robbers  by  crushing  one  of  the  bees 
found  running  up  the  front  of  the  hive  be- 
fore taking  its  flight,  and  noting  whether 
or  not  it  is  loaded  with  honey;  for  unless 
the  bees  were  robbers  or  swarming  bees, 
they  would  have  no  load  when  leaving. 
A  Bad  Case  of  Robbing, 
If  the  robbing  is  allowed  to  continue 
soon  a  loud,  high  humming  is  heard,  and  the 
air  becomes  filled  with  thousands  of  bees 
darting  with  great  rapidity  in  straight  lines 
to  and  from  the  source  of  honey.  Other 
bees  now  hear  the  uproar,  and  speedily  join 
in  the  mad  scramble  for  wealth  until  en- 
trances, hive-covers,  and  about  everything 
m  sight  is  covered  with  angry,  fighting  bees 
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curling  up  and  stinging  each  other  furious- 
ly; and  woe  to  any  living  being  that  may 
then  appear  on  the  scene  of  action.  It  will 
require  many  gifts  of  honey  to  sweeten  up 
the  neighbors  after  such  a  fracas.  And 
even  such  an  inducement  may  be  without 
avail,  if  the  neighbors  or  their  stock  are 
badly  stung. 

Damage  Done  by  Robbers. 

Considerable  damage  nuiy  be  done  to  an 
apiary  by  allowing  robbing;  for  colonies 
that  have  once  robbed  are  more  likely  to 
repeat  the  performance,  and  the  next  time 
the  beekeeper  may  not  be  present. 

Unless  such  robbing  is  stopped,  the  bot- 
toms of  many  of  the  hives  and  the  ground 
in  front  will  be  covered  with  dead  bees  and 
particles  of  wax  that  the  bees  have  torn 
from  the  combs  in  their  frenzied  snatching 
of  stolen  sweets.  And  not  only  the  weak 
colonies  but  also  some  of  the  strong  ones 
may  be  destroyed  in  a  few  hours,  every  bee 
in  such  a  colony  being  killed  and  every  drop 
of  honey  removed.  The  brood,  too,  will 
probably  become  chilled,  since  there  are  no 
bees  left  to  cover  it.  Thus  there  will  result 
the  loss  of  the  entire  colony.  Should  it  hap- 
pen that  a  colony  is  about  all  killed  before 
the  robbing  is  discovered,  the  bees  should 
be  shaken  off  and  the  brood  distributed  to 
other  colonies  in  order  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  chilled. 

To  Prevent  Robbing. 

The  greatest  trouble  from  robbing  usually 
occurs  right  after  the  main  honey  flow.  For 
this  reason  we  have  already  especially  cau- 
tioned that  extra  care  be  taken  when  remov- 
ing the  honey  from  the  hives.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  contracted  entrance,  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  hive  should  be  se- 
curely closed  so  that  not  one  bee  may  gain 
access;  and  if  thru  accident  any  honey  is 
spilled  on  the  ground  or  hive,  it  should  be 
diluted  with  water,  and  all  traces  of  the 
honey  removed  before  the  bees  can  obtain  a 
first  taste  of  the  sweets.  Also,  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  any  combs  from  the  hive, 
they  should  be  placed  in  an  empty  super  and 
immediately  covered  with  cloth. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  windows  of 
the  extracting-room  should  be  screened.  But 
a  wooden  instead  of  a  screened  door  should 
be  used,  since  the  odor  of  the  honey  so  read- 
ily passes  thru  a  screened  door  that  clouds 
of  bees  would  hang  about  the  door,  only 
waiting  a  chance  to  dodge  in. 

To  allow  honey  to  drip  from  the  lower 
end  of  a  solar  wax-extractor  is  also  an  easy 
way  to  start  robbing. 

After  the  combs  are  extracted,  some  bee- 
keepers pile  them  six  or  eight  high,  leaving 
at  the  top  and  bottom  only  an  opening  large 
enough  for  the  admission  of  one  bee  at  a 
time,  thus  allowing  the  bees  to  rob  out  the 
honey  still  sticking  to  the  combs.  If  no  dis- 
ease is  present  in  any  colonies  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  if  only  slow  robbing  is  allow- 
ed, probably  the  plan  v.'ould  be  satisfactory; 
but  it  would,  perhaps,  be  a  little  safer  to 
place   the   supers   of   sticky    comljs,   three   or 


four  in  a  place,  over  strong  colonies  that 
will  readily  clean  them  out.  Between  the 
combs  and  the  brood-chamber  below  should 
be  placed  an  escape-board  having  the  bee- 
escape  removed  and  the  opening  covered 
so  that  only  one  or  two  bees  may  pass  thru 
at  the  same  time.  This  plan  usually  works, 
tho   there   are  occasional  exceptions. 

During  a  dearth  of  honey,  colonies  should 
be  opened  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  very 
much  smoke  used,  as  the  bees  are  more  de- 
fenseless after  being  smoked.  All  colonies 
should  be  kept  supplied  with  a  queen  and 
brood,  and  all  weak  ones  should  be  left  with 
contracted  entrances,  and  with  no  more 
combs  than  they  can  easily  cover.  If  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  work  when  the  bees 
seem  inclined  to  rob,  a  cheese-cloth  or  net- 
ting bee-tent,  just  large  enough  to  place 
over  the  hive  and  nmnipulator,  may  be  used. 
How  to  Stop  Robbing. 

Italians  put  up  a  much  better  defense 
than    blacks;    and,    if    attended    to    at    the 
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This  is  a  strnns  colony  of  bees,  with  its  gruards  out 
in  force,  ready  to  repel  any  attack  of  robbers. 

start,  it  is  usually  easy  to  stop  robbing 
among   Italian   bees. 

In  mild  cases  of  robbing,  the  entrances 
should  be  contracted;  and  over  the  fronts 
of  the  hives  that  are  being  robbed  grass 
should  be  thrown  loosely  and  kept  dampen- 
ed. 

If  a  colony  seems  quite  unable  to  defend 
itself,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  cellar  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  a  hive  containing  a  small 
amount  of  honey  left  in  its  place.  As  soon 
as  the  robbers  have  used  up  this  honey  they 
will  quiet  down;  while  if  no  honey  were  left 
in  the  place  they  had  been  robbing  from, 
they  would  begin  robbing  from  a  neighbor- 
ing hive. 

When  only  one  colony  is  doing  the  rob- 
bing, ]>erhaps  about  the  easiest  and  best 
way  of  meeting  the  diflSculty  is  to  change 
places  with  the  robbed  and  the  robbing  colo- 
nies. 
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JL  in  the  habit 
of  giving  oc"- 
easionally  in 
these  colli  inns 
k  i  n  <1  \\'  o  r  d  s 
from  some  of 
our  readers. 
Once  oi-  twice  1 
have  permitted 
sometliing'  e  x  - 
1 1-  a  V  a  g  a  n  1 1  y 
kind  to  ap])ear. 
Now,  to  be  fair 
7  sho-.dd  also 
g^ve  place,  at 
least  once  in  a 
while,  to  some  of  the  criticisms.  So  far  as 
unkind  words  ai'e  concerned  they  are  very 
few.  Along  this  line  just  two  letters  have 
been  received  in  regai-d  to  what  1  said 
about  cigarettes  and  testaments  on  page 
389  of  our  last  issue.  One  of  the  letters 
said  that  the  soldiers  who  are  offering- 
their  lives  to  protect  our  libei'ties  and  our 
nation  "  should  have  everything  they 
want."  1  have  mislaid  the  letter,  but  h.ere 
comes  a  second  one  along  the  same  lire: 

Mr.  Root: — Noting  your  article  in  July  Glean- 
ixos  071  cigarettes  and  testaments,  I  wish  to  say  I 
have  many  times  wished  to  be  where,  I  could  have  a 
good  long  talk  with  you — one  where  plain  but  sharp 
words  would  show  you  and  prove  to  you  what  you 
really  are  but  are  not  sensible  of  it.  Those  who 
have  gone  forth  to  fight  for  such  as  you  and  all 
others,  if  they  want  cigarettes  they  should  have  them. 
If  they  ever  were  entitled  to  them  they  are  now ; 
and  if  a  man  or  a  wo-nan,  as  to  that  matter,  is 
clean  spiritually,  cigarettes  will  not  in  any  way  make 
such    impure. 

But  men  of  your  caliber  are  always  interfering 
and  reforming  almost  all  innocent  things  while  Tip- 
holding  and  ])raeticing  things  thousands  of  times 
worse  and  not  comprehending  it.  In  fact,  you  are 
of  those  who  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel:  and  your  favorite  diversion  is  showing  your 
readers  "  unknowingly  on  your  behalf,"  how  blind, 
seltiish,   and   hypocritical  you    are. 

Perhaps  at  one  time  you  were  an  industrious  and 
useful  producer  for  the  world's  good;  but  now  you 
fail  to  realize  that  you  are  only  a  non-producing 
parasite,  living  off  the  toil  of  hireling  slaves  whose 
surplus  profits  above  their  wage  you  are  .spending 
on  self  only  by  playing  at  "  intensive  "  gardening, 
e'ectric  automobi'es,  electric  windmill  generators, 
estates  in  Florida,  and  e.xpen.sive  trips  back  and 
forth — deluding  yourself  into  believing  you  are  do- 
ing something  useful,  and  not  being  sensible  of  its 
bsing  the  contrary.  And  I  wish  to  add  .iust  this 
m\ich    more: 

That  .Vlmighty  God  is  alile  to  and  does  reach  un- 
to al!  t1i();e  he  wishes  to  teach  and  to  lead  unto 
righteousness,  and  has  absolutely  no  use  for  your 
hel]).  There  be  some  blind  yet  who  caniu)t  per- 
ceive the  spiritual  teachei-s ;  therefore  they  turn 
to  material  ones  of  your  caliber  who  keep  their 
backs  always  turned  to  the  light  of  ti'ue  godly  right- 
eousneiss,  and  following  man-made  doctrines  which 
are  a  Babylon  of  confusing  sects  and  creeds,  lead 
ing  the  careless  into  everlasting  darknc-.s  iiiul  M)r 
row  because  they   do   not  seek   light. 

Trinceton,    Mo..    .Inly    3  -f.   F.  -1.   .Sak.vrik. 
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OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  you,  which  je  have  of  God, 
and   ye  are   not  your   own? — I.    COR.    6:19. 

Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believei  in  me,  it  were  le'ter  for  bin  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were 
drowned    in    the    depth    of    the    sea. — M.4TT.    18:6. 


M  y  good 
brother,  while  I 
thank  you  for 
wishing  you 
could  have  a 
good  long  talk 
with  nie,  I  am 
a  little  a  f  r  a  i  d 
you  would  have 
to  climb  down  a 
little  from  the 
high  perch  yon 
seem  to  have 
chosen  w  li  i  1  e 
you  1  a  y  down 
the  law,  making 
yourself,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  both  judge  and  jury.  You 
say,  "  If  they  want  cigarettes  they  should 
have  them."  Why  not  go  on  and  say  the 
same  thing  about  "booze?"  And  it  just 
o?curs  to  me  that  Germany  would  likely 
fall  right  in  with  youi-  suggestions.  I  can 
imagine  that  even  the  kaiser  himself  might 
say  something  like  this :  "  Why,  yes ;  if 
tlie  boys  want  cigarettes,  let  them  have 
them  of  course, and  booze  also, which  would 
give  them  courage  to  fight.  And  right  along 
this  line  why  not  abolish  the  war  zone 
around  the  soldiers^  encampments'?  Sure 
tiling;  let  them  have  anything  they  want." 
J  wonder,  friend  S.,  if  it  has  ever  o?- 
curred  to  you  that  I  have  heaps  of  maga- 
zines and  periodicals  from  all  over  our 
nation,  constantly  piled  on  my  desk.  Of 
course  I  cannot  read  them  all;  but  1  try  to 
ghmce  over  them  enougli  to  keep  fairly 
well  posted  up  to  date.  I  fear  a  good 
many  })eo])le  are  getting  the  idea  that  tliere 
is  something  patriotic  about  smoking  a 
cigarette,  especially  since  cigarettes  have 
been  sent  in  such  quantities  to  the  soldiers. 
And  speaking  of  patriotism  reminds  me  of 
something  else  along  this  line.  Quite  re- 
cently when  a  lot  of  soldiers  were  getting 
off  a  train  a  crowd  of  women  (I  believe 
they  called  themselves  girls)  rushed  up  to 
kiss  the  soldiers,  thinking  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  patriotic  act;  but  it  was  not 
lon.i;'  before  the  authorities  put  a  stop  to 
the  kissing.  This  gang  of  women  that 
wanted  to  kiss  the  soldiers  were  not  exactly 
girls,  and  I  am  afraid  they  hardly  deserve 
lo  be  classed  as  women,  notwithstanding 
their  gaudy  attire.  Should  we  say  of  them, 
as  you  have  just  said  of  the  cigarettes,  "if 
the  soldiers  want  them  they  should  have 
theiiif"  May  God  be  praised  that  I^ncle 
Sam  steps  in  right  here  and  objer-ts. 

'I'he  American  Tobacco  Go.  is,  of  course. 
u\'\v  m\(]  on  the  alert  along  this  same  I'ne 
of  "  patriotism";  and  a  magazine*  that  lies 

*  No-Tobacco   Journal.    Butler,    Ind. 
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before  me  says  tliey  have  a<lvertise(l  tlie.v 
are  go!n,^'  lo  I'uinisli  the  Government  100 
earloads  of  tobacco.  1  do  not  know  how 
much  of  this  is  to  be  used  for  rolling  up 
into  cigarettes;  but  the  inference  fron» 
tlieir  advertising'  is  tliat  the  Government  is 
going  to  cjive  it  to  the  soldiers.  But  the 
editor  was  not  satisfied,  and  on  April  23  he 
wrote  to  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.  C.  A  rej)ly 
came  promptly : 

In  no  instance  has  the  Government  given  the  sol- 
diers any  tobacco;  but  they  have  so  arranged  that 
the  men  "  over  thftre  "  can  liave  the  American  to- 
bacco to  which  they  are  accustomed,  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable  price.  Sincerely    yours, 

Louis   W.    Fairfield. 

Congressman    from    12th    Dist.    Indiana. 

A  few-  Sundays  ago  at  the  big  class  in 
our  Sunday-school  in  Florida  our  superin- 
tendent, E.  B.  Rood,  spoke  something  as 
follows,  after  cautioning  the  boys  about 
cigarettes : 

"  Can  anybody  tell  me  whether  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  uses  tobacco?" 

As  nobody  seemed  ready  to  answer  he 
replied : 

"  Our  good  President  has*  never  used 
tobacco  in  any  form.  Did  his  predecessor 
in  otlice  use  tobacco?" 

The  answer  again  w^as  "  No."  And  tin- 
ally  he  exjilained  that  no  President  has 
used  tobacco  in  any  way  or  form  until  we 
get  back  to  Grant,  and  it  was  the  tobacco 
habit  that  killed  him.  He  added  that  the 
probability  is  that  very  few  of  the  men 
chosen  for  the  presidential  chair  ever  used 
tobacco.  Is  there  not  something  significant 
in  this?     Once  moi'e: 

How  many  of  our  large  manufacturing 
concerns  in  the  United  States  would  give 
employment  to  a  young  man  or  boy  who 
would  come  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth  ? 
Tn  the  journal  I  have  quoted  from  I  find 
a  letter  from  a  soltlier  replying  to  th.e  edi- 
tor about  cigarettes  in  the  army.  It  is  to 
tlie  effect  that  a  lot  of  tlie  boys  had  broken 
off  from  the  use  of  cigarettes  just  be-ause 
they  soon  found  that  they  interfered  ma- 
terially with  their  efficiency  in  drill. 

Just  a  word  aboit  the  "  hh'eling  slaves  " 
t)iis  brother  alludes  to.  Perhaps  he  wUl  be 
surprised  to  [earn  that  t'^ese  "  hirel'm;- 
shives  "  of  ours  are,  many  of  them,  and  I 
do  not  know  but  I  might  say  most  of  them. 
r)innJng  automobiles  that  cost  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  the  one  your  friend  A.  1. 
Root  uses.  In  fact,  the  one  in  Florida  is  a 
second-hand  Victoria  refinished.  The  one 
I  am  using  (and  rejoicing  in)  today  after 
being  refinished  and  7'efurnislied  thruout 
cost  only  $300.  I  got  it  at  so  low  a  cost 
because  they  did  not  guarantee  tlie  bat- 
teries; but  the  first  trip  gave  me  62  miles 


with  one  storage  of  the  battery.  1  go  down 
to  Floi'ida  every  winter  because  a  compe- 
tent physician  says  that  at  my  age  my 
chances  of  life  are  very  much  better  wdiere 
I  can  use  my  hoe  and  hand  cultivator  out 
in  the  open  every  dav  of  the  vear.  Am 
I,  really  so  "blind,"  ""selfish,"  and  "  hvi^o- 
ci-itical,"   after  all? 

CANNED    ELKCTRICITY. 

Since  you  have  made  special  mention  of 
the  electric  windmill,  I  have  thought  best  to 
submit  what  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
Scientific  American  says  about  it  in  their 
issue  for  June  29 : 

WINDMILL   DRIVE    F(  R   THR   ELECTRIC   CAR. 

Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  the  beeman  of  Medina,  Ohio, 
whose  hobbies  include  an  electric  automobile  which 
gets  its  current  from  a  windmill,  reports  that  he  is 
making  much  jjrogres.s  in  this  matter.  He  has 
been  alile  to  diarge  liis  batteries  to  a  point  where 
his  car  ran  62  miles  without  recharging.  He  con- 
fee.ses,  however  that  this  is  the  exception  :  ordinary 
winds  will  not  charge  to  the  full  capacity  of  the 
batteries.  Mr.  Root  is  not  sure  that  his  initial 
and  operating  costs  are  yet  such  as  to  put  the 
thing  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  is  confident  that 
windmill  drive  for  the  automobile  will  be  a  feature 
of  the  rural  life  of  the  future,  and  that  it  will  have 
a  development  quite  parallel  to  that  of  electricity 
canned   from   water   power. 

Good  friends,  is  not  that  an  achievement 
in  the  way  of  telling  a  little  in  a  very  few- 
words — particularly  that  closing  jaara- 
graph  about  "canned  electricity^?" 

A  few  words  is  closing  in  regard  to  the 
second  text : 

As  long  as  men  continue  using  cigarettes, 
young  boys  are  almost  sui-e  to  use  them  in 
spite  of  the  law;  and  our  best  up-to-date 
physicians  agree,  I  think,  in  declaring  that 
it  is  harder  work  to  break  off  the  habit  of 
smoking  cigai'ettes  than  to  give  up  strong- 
drink.  There  are  many  testimonies  from 
reformed  men  who  have  gone  thru  the 
trial,  both  with  intoxicants  and  cigarettes. 
Our  own  State  of  Ohio  has  a  vei'y  just 
law  in  regard  to  selling  or  giving  away 
cigarettes  to  boys  under  a  certain  age;  but 
since  cigarettes  have  been  sent  in  such 
(fuantities  to  the  soldiers  it  proves  a  double 
attraction  to  the  boys.  First,  they  see 
men  smoking  them ;  and  as  they  are  "  little 
cigars  "  they  look  just  as  if  they  were  made 
I'or  the  small  boys  to  copy,  as  far  as  they 
are  able,  their  fathers. 

Secondly,  since  there  is  so  much  said 
about  sending  cigarettes  to  soldiers  in  the 
army,  tlie  boy,  as  a  matter  of  co  irse,  wants 
to  be  pati'iotic,  and  thinks  it  is  a  fine  thing 
to  copy  the  soldiers  on  a  small  scale. 

About  ten  miles  from  where  I  sit  writ- 
ing is  a  great  onion  farm.  During  this  va- 
cation time  in  the  schools  the  childi-en  are 
offered  big  prices,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to 
weed    onions.      A    full    Iruckload    of    these 
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children  go  I'roiii  Medina  out  to  the  onion 
farm  every  morning,  and  back  at  night. 
Well,  I  have  just  been  informed  that  this 
gang  of  boys  and  girls  are  all,  or  pretty 
much  all,  smoking  cigarettes.  It  is  the  lat- 
est thing  out,  you  know ;  and  even  if  they 
are  told  that  it  is  against  the  law  of  Ohio, 
that  seems  so  far  to  make  it,  only  the 
"  more  interesting,"  to  the  juveniles.  Be- 
low I  submit  a  copy  of  the  law : 

SjiCTiON  12965.  Whoever  sells,  gives,  or  fur- 
nishes to  a  peii'son  under  eighteen  years  of  age  a 
cigarette,  cigarette  wrapper,  or  substitute  for  either, 
or  a  cigar  or  tobacco,  shall  be .  fined  not  less  than 
twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  days  nor 
more  than  thirty  days,  or  both ;  and  for  each  sub- 
sequent offense  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars  nor  more  than  three  hundred  dollars  and, 
imprisoned  not  less  than  five  days  nor  more  than 
sixty  day.s. 

In  view  of  the  above,  "  shall  the  State 
of  Ohio  continue  the  business  of  growing  a 
crop  of  fools,  idiots,  and  imbeciles'"? 

Later. — Today  is  July  10,  and  a  lot  of 
kind  words  are  coming  with  every  mail. 
Most  of  them  are  in  regard  to  the  electric 
windmill.  Here  is  one,  and  it  comes  from 
a  man  who  uses  tobacco  too.  (Did  you 
ever?) This  letter,  I  think,  will  do  very 
well  to  balance  the  one  at  the  opening  of 
this  Home  paper. 

Dear  Friend: — As  it  only  costs  three  cents  I 
must  tell  you  how  I  appreciate  Our  Home.s  and 
High-pressure  Gardening.  As  the  Lord  says,  "  Give 
honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  If  it  were  not  for 
your  writings  I  would  not  take  Gleanings,  as  I 
do  not  have  time  to  care  for  many  bees. 

While  I  am  a  user  of  tobacco,  and  do  not  agree 
with  all  your  writings,  yet  you  are  a  good  open 
confessor  of  your  evil  thoughts,  which  will  in  the 
end  help  us  all  to  take  an  account  with  ourselves 
and  do  better. 

I  am  glad  you  have  invested  money  in  your  elec- 
tric apparatus ;  for  of  what  use  is  money  if  we  do 
not  spend  it?  and  by  your  doing  this  act  (e,ven  if 
there  is  no  profit  in  it  for  you)  you  have  benefited 
the  world.  There  was  no  profit  to  Columbus  nor 
to  the  queen  of  Spain  in  discovering  our  great 
land;  but  it  is  beyond  computation  what  it  '  has 
profited  millions  of  us;  and  the  great  millions  that 
will  be  made  with  eJectric  devices  after  you  and 
the  rest  of  us  are  gone  would  likely  amaze  us  if  we 
were  to  see  them.  By  and  by  tell  us  the  cost  of 
your  apparatus.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof 
are  the  Lord's,  and  all  that  we  possess ;  for  wheJi 
our  souls  are  required  whose  then  will  they  be? 

Thomas  Harris. 

New  Florence,    Pa.,   July   8. 

The  electric  windmill  complete,  cost,  I 
think,  about  an  even  $500.  The  freight  on 
it  from  North  Dakota  to  our  Florida  home, 
added  to  paying  the  inventor  to  go  and  set 
it  up  for  me,  made  it  come  up  close  to 
$700.  This  latter  item  of  expense  would 
not  ordinarily  be  necessary;  but  I  felt  anx- 
ious not  only  to  see  but  to  have  a  good 
visit  with  the  man  who  planned  the  in- 
vention. Further  particulars  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Electric  Windmill  Cor- 
poration, Wyndmere,  S.  D. 


G.    M.    DOOLITTLE. 

SOME  KECOLLECTIONS   in   regard  to    HlAl. 
Their    works    do    follow    them. — Rev.    14:1?). 

The  American  Bee  Journal  was  first 
started  in  January,  1861,  and  continued 
one  year.  At  the  breaking-out  of  the  war, 
and  perhaps  for  some  other  reasons,  it  was 
discontinued  till  July,  1866.  In  August, 
1865,  my  attention  was  first  called  to  bee 
culture,  as  I  have  mentioned  many  times, 
perhaps.  I  have  told  you  how  I  greedily 
hunted  up  everything  in  regard  to  bee  cul- 
ture, ransacking  old  foreign  periodicals, 
hunting  ujd  Mr.  Langstroth,  and  ■  finally 
getting  in  touch  with  Samuel  Wagner,  the 
editor  of  the  American  Bee  Journal.  After 
procuring  all  of  volume  1,  perhaps  largely 
thru  my  solicitation  he  started  the  journal 
again.  From  that  time  on  I  read  every 
word  of  it,  much  of  it  over  and  over,  and 
soon  got  in  touch  with  the  beekeepers,  es- 
pecially the  successful  ones,  not  only  of 
our  own  land,  but  as  far  as  possible,  with 
those  of  the  Avhole  Avide  world.  I  can  not 
tell  exactly  when  Doolittle  commenced 
writing  as  well  as  myself  for  the  journal. 
Unfortunately  our  files  are  missing  for  the 
last  half  of  1869.  In  that  year  and  in 
1870  Doolittle  furnished  five  different  ar- 
ticles. In  the  same  volume,  under  the 
name  of  "  Novice,"  I  furnished  13  different 
articles;  and  from  that  time  on,  until 
Gleanings  was  started  in  1873,  Doolittle 
and  I  had  more  or  less  to  say  in  every 
number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal.  In 
order  to  get  track  I  have  run  over  those 
old  volumes;  and  it  has  freshened  up  my 
memory  to  such  an  extent  that  it  seems 
as  if  I  had  been  meeting  face  to  face  the 
dear  friends  of  almost  fifty  years  ago. 
There  were  Henry  Alley,  Charles  Dadant, 
Doolittle,  Gallup,  Adam  Grim,Peabody,  and 
the  Rev.  L.  L.  Langsairoth.  Then  there 
was  a  long  string  of  others  whom  it  would 
take  too  much  space  to  mention. 

Doolittle's  first  article  for  Gleanings 
appeared  on  page  71  of  our  issue  for  Aug- 
ust, 1873.  As  the  report  is  short  we  give  it 
entire : 

I  have  got  off  1600  pounds  of  box  honey,  which 
I  have  sold  for  25  cents  per  pound.  Extracted  sold 
for  14  cents.  I  have  also  worked  another  small 
apiary  for  half  of  the  honey  (box  honey),  from 
which  I  have  taken  900  pounds.  I  have  also  work- 
ed a  150-acre  farm  with  the  help  of  one  man,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  am  nearly  worked  out. 

G.      M.      POOLITTLK. 

Borodino,   N.  Y.,  August,   1873. 

You  can  see  from  the  above  that  Doo- 
little was  a  busy  man  away  back  45  years 
ago.  From  that  time  on  I  think  Doolittle 
was  a  regular  contributor.  If  I  remember 
correctly  none  of  the  contributors  to  the 
American  Bee  Journal  were  paid  anything 
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foi'  their  communioations.  Our  ,e:oo(l  friend 
Samuel  Wagner  explained  that  it  was  up- 
hill work  to  pay  expenses,  and  therefore 
we  volunteered  to  furnish  the  articles  free 
of  charge  which  we  sent  in.  It  was  much 
a  labor  of  love  all  around.  We  were  anx- 
ious to  encourage  the  business  of  making 
our  land  "  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey."  Of  course  the  most  of  us  were 
])roducing  extracted  honey,  after  I  told 
what  could  be  done  to  save  the  bees  the  la- 
l)or  of  conib-buildiing.  Doolittle,  however, 
astonished  us  all;  and,  if  I  am  correct,  ran 
ahead  of  us  all  by  producing  comb  honey 
in  quantity  almost  if  not  quite  equal  to  the 
number  of  pounds  we  secured  by  the  use 
of  the  extractor.  Of  course  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  learning  how  he  did  it;  and 
after  I  had  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  him  he  was  kind  enough  to  pay 
me  a  visit.  In  fact,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  paid  me  two  visits,  but  I  can  not  be 
quite  sure  of  this.  I  wonder  if  any  who 
may  see  this  can  refresh  my  memory.  Well, 
one  great  point  of  his  getting  such  large 
quantities  of  comb  honey  and  getting  such 
prices  was  that  he  had  devised  the  hand- 
somest and  most  taking  honey-package  the 
world  ever  saw.  The  bees  built  the  honey 
in  a  pecuiiar  section  of  his  make;  and  af- 
ter the  bees  had  finislied  it  straight  and 
true,  every  cell  nicely  capped,  he  placed 
a  little  sheet  of  glass  on  each  side;  and 
when  he  sent  it  to  market,  the  whole  thing 
(two  sheets  of  glass  and  a  comparatively 
heavy  wooden  section)  was  all  weighed  up 
at  the  price  of  honey.  I  objected  to  asking- 
people  to  pay  so  much  a  pound  for  wood 
and  metal;  but  Doolittle  had  a  clincher 
on  that  matter.  He  said  that  when  his 
sections  were  exposed  side  by  side  to  un- 
glassed  sections  his  always  sold  first  at  the 
same  price  or  even  a  higher  one;  and,  fur- 
thermore, he  had  never  been  able  to  supply 
the  demand;  and  I  have  from  first  to  last, 
as  you  may  recall,  said  that  supply  and 
demand  should  regulate  the  price  of  all 
farm  products. 

I  can  not  tell  just  when  Doolittle  turned 
to  extracted  honey  in  place  of  comb ;  but 
my  impression  is  that  for  many  years  he 
held  to  his  glassed  sections  and  built  up 
a  market  and  a  demand  for  them,  some- 
wliei-e  in  the  city  of  New  York,  I  think. 
Doolittle,  as  a  matter  of  course,  soon  be- 
came an  authority  on  every  matter  con- 
nected with  bee  culture.  When  he  and  I, 
as  happened  once  in  a  good  while,  did  not 
f|uite  agree,  the  matter  was  submitted  to 
the  readers  of  Gleanings  in  a  most  friend- 
ly Avay;  and  when  the  A  B  C  book  came 
out,  edition  after  edition,  Doolittle  was 
])aid  to  take  plenty  of  time  to  go  over  it; 


and  wherever  we  did  not  quite  agree,  the 
matter  was  submitted  to  tlie  beekeepers  of 
the  world.  In  a  like  manner  Dr.  Miller's 
notes  were  also  added. 

In  regard  to  Doolittle's  kind  visit  I  can 
not  tell  you  just  now  whether  it  was  before 
Gleanings  was  started  or  after;  but  what 
a  time  we  did  have  in  discussing  different 
matters,  from  daylight  till  dark  and  even 
away  along  into  the  night!  I  do  not  know 
how  it  came  about,  but  some  way  I  never 
happened  to  make  Doolittle  a  visit;  and 
when  the  news  of  his  death  came  I  said  to 
myself,  "  Oh !  why  did  I  not  make  that  visit 
before  he  was  called  away  so  abruptly?" 

Our  departed  friend  was  an  earnest 
Christian,  first,  last,  and  always.  He  was 
alive  and  on  the  alert  on  prohibition  and 
temperance.  Sometimes  he  went  even  fur- 
ther than  I  did,  as  his  valuable  articles  on 
temperance  (as  well  as  bee  culture)  in  the 
back  numbers   of   Gleanings   attest. 

Doolittle  is  gone;  but  in  the  language  of 
our  text  his  works  and  his  writings  will 
bless  humanity  for  ages  to  come.  As  I  was 
going  over  the  back  volumes  of  the  old 
American  Bee  Journal  I  was  wondering 
how  many  of  the.  veterans  are  still  living. 
If  these  words  should  meet  their  eyes,  I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  hear  from 
them.  C.  P.  Dadant  and  his  wife  and  fam- 
ily paid  us  a  brief  visit  last  winter  at  our 
Florida  home.  We  had  many  a  good  laugh 
over  the  exiieriences  of  years  ago. 

Dr.  Miller  is  still  a  beekeeper,  and  ap- 
parently as  bright  as  ever,  even  if  he  is 
close  to  90  years  of  age.  I  wonder  if  it  is 
not  true  that  beekeepers  as  a  rule  live 
longer  than  people  in  other  pursuits.  There 
has  been  some  joking  in  times  past  in  re- 
gard to  the  puritanical  habits  of  beekeep- 
ers. At  a  convention  in  Detroit  a  boy  set 
up  a  cigar-stand  in  the  big  hotel,  but  did 
not  get  nuieh  patronage.  I  think  he  said 
something  like  this : 

"  Why,  what  sort  of  people  are  these 
'bee  folks,'  any  way?  I  have  sold  only  one 
cigar  to  the  *  hull  bunch,'  and  that  was  a 
five-center." 

Maybe  that  is  wh_y  so  many  of  us  live 
to  a  good  old  age.  May  God  be  praised 
for  having  let  such  a  man  live,  and  live  to 
a  good  long  life,  full  of  good  works,  as 
our  departed  friend  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


mistakes  in  the  preparation  op  our 
daily  bread." 
Perhaps  never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  attention  given  to  the  matter  of  food 
best  for  health.  Even  the  school  children 
and  college  students  are  making  it  a  study. 
Below  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  wn-itten 
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by  one  of  my  grandsons,  only  18  years  old, 
a  student  at  Oberlin  College: 

"Why  are  there  so  many  false  teeth  nowadays? 
Wei  Americans  take  all  the  minerals  out  of  our 
flour  by  making  it  white,  all  the  minerals  out  of  our 
sugar  by  making  it  white,  all  the  minerals  out  of 
many  of  our  breakfast  foods  by  making;  them  white. 
all  the  minerals  out  of  our  rice  by  polishin)g  it  to 
make  it  white,  all  the  minerals  out  of  our  vegetabless 
by    peeling    them — like   potatoes.      Then   we   wonder 


why  GUI'  teetli  (wl;icli  are  made  of  mineral  matter) 
are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  One  of  the  /'  r 
(jreat  arguments  in  favor  of  the  use  of  honey  is  that 
it  contains  these  highly  valuable  mineiraLs.  In  this 
respect  it  is  away  above  white  sugar,  and  corn 
syrup,  neither  of  which  contains  any  mineral  mat- 
ter. Many  people  think  to  make  up  this  loss  by 
drinking  mineral  waters.  Nojisense !  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  minerals,  such  as  common  salt, 
the  body  cannot  use  the  minerals  in  mineral  water 
because   they   are  in-organic.  Wynne   Boydeu. 


HIGH-PRESSURE   GARDENING 


XKAV    POTATOES    BY    "FOURTH    UF    JULY." 

For  almost  if  not  quite  70  years  it  has 
been  my  ambition  to  have  new  potatoes  in 
our  garden  by  July  4.  Sometimes  they  are 
lather  small,  of  course;  but  when  put  in 
with  .green  peas,  even  if  they  are  not  larger 
than  hickorynuts,  we  find  tliey  are  almost 
equal  to  the  peas,  and  they  do  not  cost)  a 
quarter  as  much  money  or  time  and  work, 
as  a  rule.  Well,  what  brings  the  matter 
vividly  to  mind  just  now  is  the  fact  that  on 
the  da.y  before  the  4th  of  July  potatoes 
Avere  retailing  at  our  family  gi-ocery  at 
90  cents  a  peck.  The.y  did  not  have  any  old 
liotatoes — in  fact,  had  not  had  any  for 
two  weeks* — .just  those  new  potatoes 
grown  down  in  Floi'ida,  and  shipped  all 
the  way  up  to  Cleveland,  and  then  from 
Cleveland  down  to  Medina,  adding  freight 
and  lu'ofit  all  along;  and  when  they  ar- 
rived at  ]\Iedina  it  was  45  cents  for  half  a 
}ieck,  and  this  when  every  man  and  woman 
and  almost  every  child  could  have  planted 
potatoes  riglit  here  in  Medina  so  as  to  have 
beautiful  nice  potatoes  for  cooking  at  al- 
most no  cost  at  all  exce}it  a  little  work  o  it 
in  the  garden. 

Of  course,  the  weather  has  something  to 
do  with  it,  l»;it  we  did  not  get  here  from 
oui'  F]o)i(hi  home  until  Api'.  20.  Abo\it 
the  first  thing  1  did  was  to  get  some  Six 
Weeks  jiotatoes  out  of  the  cellar,  where 
they  were  spi'outing  nicel.y,  to  plant,  and 
get  them  in  the  ground,  even  if  the  wea- 
ther was  cold  and  wet.  We  planted  a  few 
light  avray,  and  then  got  the  ground  in 
better  condition  for  the  planting  later  on. 
Well,  those  T  planted  about  May  1  are 
now  furnishing  beautiful  potatoes,  hu'rer 
than  hens'  eggs,  if  T  go  about  from  liill  to 

*Bv  tile  wav,  the  Ann'riraii  /.s-.v(/(.  tc'ls  us  tl'-H 
two  mil'ion  Inii-hels  of  polatoes  in  the  hands  of  tlic 
fanners  up  in  Wisconsin  were  a'lowed  to  rot  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  for  tlie  railroads  to  furni  li 
cars  to  .sliip  tliciii  whore  they  were  wanted.  Yv'  :il 
tliis  very  liinc  tlic  city  of  Milw;aikee  was  siMidiii',- 
out  four  train  loads — triiiii  IikkIs.  mind  vdii,  not 
carloads — of    her    Civerv    21    lioiirs. 


hill  and  look  cai'efully  to  find  out  where 
the  ground  is  being  pushed  up  by  the  beau- 
tiful tubers.  Some  of  our  children  say, 
"  Why,  father,  it  is  a  big  waste  to  dig  po- 
tatoes when  they  are  only  half  grown." 
But,  bless  you,  we  do  not  dig  the  Avhole  hill. 
We  just  go  along  and  pick  out  the  largest 
ones,  and  the  disturbance  to  the  rest  of 
the  hill  does  good  rather  than  harm.  By 
the  way,  I  do  this  work  of  getting  a  nice 
potato  here  and  there  with  a  big  enameled 
spoon ;  and  this  spoon  I  keep  hanging  on  a 
nail  right  handy,  and  I  use  it  almost  as 
much  as  I  do  my  hoe.  When  you  get  used 
to  it  you  will  find  it  nicer  than  any  trowel 
to  dig  ai'ound  plants,  and  I  think  it  is 
handier. 

Well,  how  about  the  high-])ressure  po- 
tato-growing pictured  in  our  July  num- 
ber. These  we  did  not  get  started  quite 
as  early,  but  the.v  were  put  in  the  bed 
(l)ictured)  somewhere  about  May  1;  and 
it  was  about  four  weeks  before  we  had  our 
ground  ready  so  we  could  transplant  them, 
and  they  too  were  ready  to  furnish  pota- 
toes by  July  4,  but  not  (|uite  as  large.  Now, 
liere  is  one  point : 

1  have  spoken  alxmt  1)uying  potatoes 
by  the  Italf-peck,  even  if  it  is  many  times 
good  iiolicy  to  buy  enough  ahead  so  as  to 
get  something  like  wholesale  prices.  But 
wlien  there  is  a  creat  clumce  that  pi'ices 
uja.v  go  down,  and  go  down  suddenly,  it  is 
both  iirudence  and  policy  to  buy  a  little  at 
a  time,  and  that  is  w'hy  we  have  bought  so 
few  at  a  time.  You  may  have  noticed  that 
about  the  first  week  in  July,  when  home- 
grown potatoes  come  into  the  market,  f'e 
price  may  drop  almost  a  lialf  within  '24 
hours. 

Years  ago  a  gi'ocer  hei'e  was  o  it  of  )■()- 
tatoes,  both  old  and  new;  and  one  r'ch 
patron  told  him  he  wanted  some  potatoes, 
no  matter  what  the.v  might  cost.  Accord- 
ingly the  gi'ocer  sent  wofd  to  me  that  lie 
would  gi\'e  me  an  awful  ju'ice — I  do  not 
remember  what — for  half  a  bushel  of  new 
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potatoes  if  1  could  rurnisli  them.  So  T 
hastily  dug  n\)  some  about  half  grown — 
enough  to  till  liis  order;  but  by  the  time 
my  half-bushel  reached  the  grocer  some 
enterprising  farmer  had  come  into  town 
with  a  load  of  nice  i)otatoes,  much  better 
than  mine,  that  he  offered  at  half  the  pi-ice, 
or  even  less,  than  I  was  to  get.  When  ar- 
ticles of  food  are  steadily  advancing,  and 
you  have  good  reason  to  think  they  will 
continue  to  advance,  it  may,  of  course,  be 
jiolicy  to  buy  ahead;  but  look  out  when 
the  market  is  di'opping  or  is  liable  to  droji. 


Now,  tlie  moral  to  all  this  long  story  is 
to  plant  a  few  potatoes  every  sjiring,  no 
n;atter  if  the  weather  is  not  just  to  your 
notion.  Plant  a  few  at  least,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  time  when  no  potatoes  are  to  be 
had  at  the  groceries  except  those  grown 
(h)wn  in  Florida  and  sent  all  the  way  up 
noi-th,  as  in  the  instance  related  above. 
And  I  hardly  need  remind  you  again  that 
the  same  or  a  similar  short  cut  between 
"  produce!'  and  consumer "  can  be  main- 
tained by  the  good  ])eo]ile  down  in  Florida. 


TEMPERANCE 


DRY    TERRITOKY    FOR    THE    CANTONMENT; 
DOES  IT  PAY? 

We  cli})  the  following  from  the  (^'leve- 
land  Plain  Dealer : 

Prof.  William  J.  Hutcliiiis  of  Olierlin  Graduate 
School  of  Theolo2;y,  religious  director  for  the  past 
year  at  Camp  Sheridan.  M'_'nff;o:nery,  Ala.,  told 
members  of  First  Cong;re2;ational  Church  yesterday 
inornine:  that  the  army  camps  in  the  southeast  are 
a.s   clean   as   any   in    the   world. 

"  There  are  evils  in  the  camps — man's  evils.'' 
>aid  Prof.  Hutchins,  "  liut  men  who  never  made 
victorious  lights  against  vice  before  entering  the 
army,  are  doing  that  today,  aided  by  the  e.xceJlent 
morale    and    surroundings. 

"For  five  months  I  was  with  4.50,00(1  enlisted 
men,  and  in  all  that  time  I  saw  only  one  drunken 
man.  That  i.s  not  a  tribute  to  the  virtue  of  the  sol- 
dier so  much  as  it  is  to  the  wisdom  of  the  War 
Department  in  putting  their  cantonments  in  dry 
territory  and  to  the  vigilance  of  the  military  police." 


"  AND   THERE   SHALL   IN   NOWISE   ENTER   INTO 
IT  ANYTHING  THAT  DEFILETH,''  ETC. 

The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Rural 
Xcir  Yorker;  but  the  heading  above  seems 
to  tit  Friend  t'olling-wood's  suggestion  to 
a  dot: 

step  by  step  the  governmt'ut  of  this  nation  is 
building  a  barbed-wire  fence  around  a  "  bone-dry  " 
))asture  and  driving  the  entire  lierd  of  into.xicating 
lif|uors  outside.  The  state  of  Idaho  enacted  a  law 
which  prohibited  any  one  from  keeping  liquors  for 
liis  personal  use.  This  law  was  attacked  on  the 
ground  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  interfere 
with  personal  liberty  in  this  way.  Now  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  through  .Justice  ^IcKeynolds, 
settles  the  point.      He  says: 

"  The  state  has  power  absdlulcly  \i>  proliil)it 
manufacture,  gift,  purchase,  sale,  or  ti  ansjjortati  ju 
of  intoxicating  li(iuors  within  its  liorders  without 
violating  the  constitution.  We  further  think  it 
clearly  follows  from  our  numerous  decisions  ii]i 
holding  prohibition  legislation-  that  the  right  to  bold 
intoxicating  li(iuors  for  personal  use  is  not  nnc  of 
I  hose  fundamental  privileges  of  a  citizen  of  tlie 
liiited  States  which  no  state  may  al)ridgp.  .\  con- 
tiiuy  view  would  be  imcompatible  with  the  undoubt- 
ed   power    to    prevent   mamifacture,    gift,    sale,    pur- 


cliase,  or  transportation  of  such  articles — the  only 
feasible  ways  of  getting  them.  An  assured  right  of 
pos.session  would  necessarily  implv  some  adequate 
method  to  obtain  not  subject  to  destruction  at  the 
v.ill  of  the  state." 

This  may  jar  some  distinguished  citizens  who 
have  long  considered  it  a  "  fundamental  privilege  " 
to  hold  liquor  in  their  homes  or  in  thenselvest  In 
New  Y'ork  state  hard  cider  is  now  classed  as  intoxi- 
(  ating   liquor — which   it   surely   is! 

Now,  reader,  you  are  prejiared  to  turn  to 
the  last  verse  of  the  nex{  to  the  last  ehaptei" 
of  the  Bible  and  read  the  whole  gracious 
liromise  to  all  who  "  love  righteousness  and 
hate  iniquity." 


"  AND    NOT    UNTIL    THEN.'' 

We  cli})  the  following  from  the  Ohio 
Messenger.  As  you  will  notice,  it  is  s!mi)ly 
an  endorsement  of  what  1  have  for  so^ie 
time  back  been  saying  over  and  over  again. 

Mr.  Hobson.  in  answer  to  the  ([uestion  "  Wheii 
will  the  war  end  I"  replied:  "It  will  end  when  we 
win,  and  nut  until  then.  We  shaH  login  to  win 
when  .Vni'.'rica  and  the  allies  go  dry.  and  not  until 
then." 


Fi'om  the  Cleveland  flair  Dealer  1  clip 
the  following  from  Dr.  R.  H.  Bisho]).  (Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  great  city  of 
Cleveland.  Pi'obably  we  have  at  present 
no  higher  authority  on  the  matter  of 
health." 

BURN'I.VC     LP     IIKALTH. 

.\mericans  who  smoke  bun;  up  .$1,200,000,000 
(nciy  year.  Not  only  that,  but  thev  burn  up  their 
hcaltli  as  well.  Tobacco  is  a  drug  (that's  why  it 
makes  the  small  boy  sick  the  first  time  he  uscis  it)  : 
and  altho  the  human  Ijodv  can  become  accujtoTned 
lo  its  use.  as  it  does  to  many  other  drugs,  it  suf- 
fci-s    harm    in    time, 

.Smoke  too  much — and  who  can  tell  wlii'U  they 
arc  not  smoking  too  much  ,' — and  sooner  or  later 
von    will    be    troubled    with    acid    (b^i;c|)sin,    in-oiinia. 


catarrh, 

ness. 


trouljle    with 


licait.     and 


blind- 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
or   we   will   not   be   responsible   for   errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139    Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

FOR    SALE. — Choice    clover   honey   in    new   cans. 
VanWyngarden    Bros.,    Hebron,    Ind. 

FOR  SALE. — New  crop  clover  extracted  honey, 
20c  per  pound;   2  60-lb.   cans  to  case. 

H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — 20  barrels  of  tupelo  and  gallberry 
honey,  fine  quality,  in  one  barrel  or  more  shipments, 
at  25c  per  lb.  f.  o.  b.  Ludowici,   Ga.  A.  Nish. 

FOR  SALE. — To  the  highest  bidder,  my  crop  of 
white  clover  eJitracted  honey,  from  300  colonies 
bees.      Purchaser    to    furnish    containers. 

L.    S.    Griggs,    711   Avon   St.,   Flint,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 3,000  lbs.  of  fine  clover  honey  ex- 
tracted from  combs  having  no  brood,  cased  doubly 
in   60-lb.   cans,   25c  a  pound. 

A.    S.    Tedman,    Weston,    Mich. 

HONEY. — New  crop  clover  and  raspberry  honey 
in  new  60-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  25c  a  pound. 
Large    sample    for    25c    in    stamps. 

J.    B.   Hollopeter,    Rockton,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Our  new  crop  honey,  clover-bass- 
wood,  blended  by  the  bees  on  the  hives.  One  of 
the  best  lots  on  the  market  It  is  packed  in  new  60- 
lb.  tin  cans,  two  to  ihe  case  Sample  25c  to  be  de- 
ducteid    from    first   order. 

D.    R.    Town=end,    Northstar,    Mich. 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiii!iiiin:iiiiiiini:iniiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiii 

HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grode  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.   W.   Finch,    1451   Ogdeii   Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

Comb    honev    wanted.      Address 
153  ■  Box  323,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Comb  and   extracted  honev. 

J.    H.    Taylor,    Parksville,    N.    Y. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and  less  of  comb 
and    extracted   honev. 

Wesley   Foster,    Boulder,    Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture,  into 
Weed   Process   Foundation    on   shares. 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — Light  extracted  honey,  state  price 
f.  o.  b.  your  station. 

I.  J.   Stringham,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — 'Extracted  honey  to  exchange  for 
honey  cans  and  bottles  in  all  sizes.  Write  vour 
wants   to  D.   H.   Welch,    Racine,   Wis. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots 
and  less.      Mail  sample,    quantity   and  price. 

W.    Morris,    Yonkers,    N.    Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
•imber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  ini 
Preston.  M.   V.   F'acey,   Preston,   Minn. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax, 
i^fsnd  your  best  price  on  comb  honey  and  a  sample 
of  extracted  honey.  State  nnantities  you  have,  also 
i<tvle.  size,  and  wei^rht  of  package  or  section. 
Charles  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  486-490  Canal  St., 
New   York   City. 


WAN'TED.- — ^Extracted  honey,  carload  or  le«?s 
quantity.  We  can  supply  5-gallon  cans  for  your 
crop    if    needed. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  quality.      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,    Illinois. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  average 
quality  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina,  36c  cash,  38c 
trade.  We  will  pay  1  to  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  shipinent  bears  your  name  and  addi'ess 
as  shipper  so  we  can  identify  it  on  arrival. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 


HONEY    LABELS.  —  Most      attractive 
Catalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  honev  labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D,   Box  4E,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — 300  boxes  extra  good  second-hand 
cans  at  65c  per  box  of  two  cans. 

Manley   Bros,    Sand.usky,   Mich. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.   Co.,   Paris,   Tex. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard hives,   sections,   etc.,   at  catalog  prices. 

Prothero,   Bailey  &  Goodwin,   Dubois,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Tame  rabbits,  any  color  or  num- 
ber. Breeding  stock,  4  to  5  months  old,  $2.00  per 
pair.      Prompt    shipment.      Order    now. 

George   Tebbe,    Dow   City,   Iowa. 

THE  ROOT  CANADIAN  HOUSE. — 73  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  address.)  Full  line 
of  Root's  famous  goods ;  also  made-in-Canada  goods. 
Extractors  and  engines;  Gleanings  and  all  kinds 
of  bee  literature.     Get  the  best.     Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  8-frame  bee  hives  with  sec- 
tions, in  good  condition,  $1.50  each;  400  supers,  8- 
frame,  at  40c  each  and  10-frame  at  50c.  Write 
L.  Becksted,  11  Opera  House  Blk.,  Watertown, 
N.    Y. 

HIVES.^Lot  of  ten  standard  Root  dovetailed,  8- 
framei,  1^/4 -story  comb-honey  hives.  J^ew  goods, 
nailed  and  painted  with  reversible  bottoms,  metal 
covers  with  inner  cover,  frames  with  starters  and 
supers  fitted  with  two  beeway  41/4x4^/4x1%  sec- 
tions, everything  ready  for  the  bees.  Price  $4.00 
each,  the  lot  for  $36.00.  A  beekeeper  going  out  of 
the  business  offers  these  at  less  than  catalog  price. 
J.    B.   Hollopeter,   Rockton,   Pa. 

Buy  a  milk  goat.  I  have  a  few  left  for  sale.  One 
3-yr.  "old  %  Nubian  buck,  $30.00;  3  Vs  Nubian 
buck  kids,  each,  $25.00;  3  Grade  Nubian  doe  kids, 
each,    $20.00 ;    1    3-yr.    old    %    Nubian    doe,    $35.00 ; 

1  yearling  past    %   Nubian  doe  to  kid  soon,   $35.00; 

2  Saanen  grade  does,  each,  $25.00;  1  native  doe, 
$15.00.  All  particulars  and  photos  sent  if  inter- 
ested. 

R.  M.  Collins,   630  So.  22nd  St.,  Muskogee,  Okla. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

Bees  in  exchange  for  good  So.  Florida  farm  land. 
Fine  location  for  bees,  over  10,000  acres  in  oranges. 
A.  L.  Hefinger,   1532  Olivewood  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

WANTED. — Ten  or  twelve-inch  medium  brood 
foundation  mill.      Good  condition.      Address 

The   Kooeshaw   Unity,    Inc.,    Estero,    Fla. 
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WANTED. — A  two-frame  Novice  or  Cowan  ex- 
tractor.     State   price. 

Prank   Roberts,   R.   D.   No.   1,    Dover,   N.   H. 

WANTED. — A  good  honey  location  to  start  a  line 
of  apiaries.  Will  give  suitable  reward  for  the  lest 
reliable  information.  D.  E.  Lhommedieu,  Colo,   Io^\a. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappinjs 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  Ir.i  ie 
prices,  charginsr  but  5  cts,  a  pound  for  wax  rendin-- 
ed.  The  Fred^W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati,   O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  conilis, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 

REAL  ESTATE 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfal- 
fa, wheat,  barley,  etc. — aLso  oranges,  grapes,  olives, 
and  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrat- 
ed folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.    Ry.,    1927   Railway   Exchange,    Chicago. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  located,  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bess, 
up  to  date ;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State;  not  crowded;  average  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  ages,  in 
fine  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural.  Will 
sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  80-acre  farm,  $80.00 
per  acre;  $7,000  for  farm  and  bees,  150  extracting 
supers  and  combs,  150  shallow  supers,  2-frame  ex- 
tractor, 2  large  honey  tanks.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  time.  A  wonderful  apportunity — a  bargain. 
Reaso'n   for    selling,    poor    health. 

W.    M.    Penrod,    Ronneby,    Minn. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.   Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    R.    D.    No.    3,    Vincennes,    Ind. 


Try    Phelps'    Golden    queens    and    be    convinced, 
$1.00  each.  C.  W.  Phelps,   Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


FOR    SALE, 
65c  each. 


-Untested    Golden    Italian     queens, 
J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,   Ind. 


Well-bred  bees   and   queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

Improved   queens.      All  select.      Get   circular. 

J.    E.    Jordan,    Morgan,    Ky. 

FOR  SALE. — 1918  Golden  Italian  queens;  price 
list  free.      Write   E.   E.    Lawrence,    Doniphan,    Mo. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Queens,  $1.00. 
C.  W.   Phelps   &   Son,   Binghamton,   N.   Y. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May    15th    to    Oct.    15th. 

Allen   Latham,    Norwichtown,    Conn. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00  each,  six 
for    $5.00.  E.    A.    Simmons,    Greenville,    Ala. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
best  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  75c;  6,  $4,25; 
12,  $8.25.  Select  untested,  $1.00  each.  Satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.      G.    H.    Merrill,    Liberty,    S.    C. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gather- 
ers as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,    $5.00  to   $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 


PHELPS   queens   will  please  vou,   $1.00. 

C.   W.   Phelps   &   Son,    Binghamton,   N.   Y 

Italian  queens,  the  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  dollars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.   Phelps,   259    Robinson   St.,    Binghamton,    N.   Y. 

Hardy  Italian  queens.  The  busy  kind,  no  culls. 
Must   please.      $1.00    each. 

W.   G.   Lauver,  Middletown,   R.  D.   3,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens.  Unte«t- 
ed.  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50  each.  Robt.  B.   Spicer,   Wharton,   N.  J. 

Try    ALEXANDER'S    Italian    queens    for    results. 
Untested,   each,   $1.00;    6   for  $5.00;   $9.00  per  doz. 
C.  F.  Alexander,   Campbell,   Calif. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00. 
My  methods  free.  J.  W.  Rombea-ger,  3113  Locust 
St.,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens,  75c  each, 
$8.00  per  dozen.      Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,   Greenville,   Ala.,   Rt.   N,o.   3. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00 ;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.     A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&   Son,    Hope.  Hull,    Montgomery   Co.,   Ala. 

FOR  SALE. — -October  1,  100  colonies,  eight- 
frame  hives,  wired  foundation,  no  supers,  $6.00  per 
colony.  L.   R.   Dockery,  Hagerman,   Ida. 

FOR  SALE. — On  account  of  di-aft  will  sell  entire 
stock  of   hives   and  supers   at  buyer's   own  price. 
Frank    Quackenbush,    Sharon,    Wis. 


Three  band  Italian  queens,  untesteid/,  $1.00 ; 
select  untested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.50;  select  te.sted, 
$2.25.      H.  W.   Fulmer,   Box.   G,   Point  Pleasant,   Pa. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italians,  select  un- 
tested, $1.50;  select  tested,  $3.00;  select  tested 
breeders,  $10.00.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.         Clinton    Bradway,    Monson,    Mass. 

FOR  SALE.- — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees  ;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  anv.  Everv  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;    6  for  $5.  Wm.   S.  Barnett,   Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain;   the  bees  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and    beauty.      Untested,    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace   R.    Beaver,    Lincoln,    111. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Api- 
arv,  ready  May  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00; 
dozen,    $8.00. 

S.   Click,   Box   16,   Rt.   2,   Mt.  Jackson,   Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of   larger   quantities. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Greenville,  Ala.,  Rt.  4. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;     100,     $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  which  pro- 
duce gentle  vellow  bees,  the  hardest  workers  we 
have  known.  "  Untested,  $1.00,  tested  $1.50.  Wild- 
flower  Apiaries,    So.   Ti-ust  Bldg.,   Little  Rock,   Ark. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for   bees   earlv. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,   Tex. 
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ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Tlie  l)ost  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  eacli  $1:  live,  $4.50;  ten,  $«  ;  twenty,  $15; 
fifty,  $35;  101)  for  $60.  Delivery  be  ;inning  jn  .Inne.. 
Orders    filled   on    time   and   safe    arrival    guaranteed. 

J.   B.  HoUopeter,   Queen   Breeder,   Rockton,   Pa. 


Phelps'    Golden   Italian   Queens   combine  the  qual- 
ities   vou    M^ant.       They     are    great    honev-gatherers, 
beautiful     and     gentle,.       Mated,     $1.00;     6,     $5.00; 
tested,    $3.00;    breeders,    $5.00    and    $10.00. 
C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens  from 
best  honev-gathering  strain  obtainable.  Untested 
queens,  .75  each;  6,  $4.50;  12,  $8.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival    and    satisfaction     guaranteed. 

W.   T.    Perdue,    Ft.    Deposit,    Ala. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honev-gathering  bees.  No  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75c;  6, 
$4.25;    12,    $8.00.      No   nuclei   or   bees   for   sale. 

D.   T.   Gaster,   Randleman,  N.   C,   R.  D.  No.   2. 

FOR  SALE. — Portv  colonies  of  bees  in  standard 
8-frame  dovetailed  hives.  Combs  are  vifired  from 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  Also  75  full  depth  ejc- 
tracting  supers  with  drawn  comb.  Bees,  $4.50  uer 
colony;  supers,  $1.75.  Reason  for  selling  is  that 
I    have   been    drafted. 

Paul    D.    Roban,    Waverly,    Minn. 

North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-band  Italian  bees, 
gentle  and  good  honev-gatherers.  .Tnlv  1  until  Oct. 
1,  imtested.  85c  each,"  12,  $9.00;  tested,  $1.25  eu-h, 
12,  $14.00;  select  tested,  $1.75  each.  Safe  arrival 
and   satisfaction    guaranteed. 

L.   Parker.   Benson,   N.   C,   R.   F.   D.   No.   2. 

PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Guldens  that  are 
GOLDEN  and  Doolittle's  choice  stoek.  Select  un- 
tested (laving  queens),  one,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $1.50;  best  breeders,  $5.00.  For  large  lots 
write  for  prices.  Pure  mating,  safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  I  guarantee. 

J.   E.   Wing,    155   Schiele  Ave.   San  Jose,   Calif. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Northern-bred  three-band- 
ed, highest  grade,  select  untested,  guaranteed,  queen 
/ind  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honev  production,  hardiness,  prolificness.  gen'le- 
ness  and  perfect  markings.  Price.  1,  $1.00;  12, 
$10.00;   50,   $.35.0'0.      Send  for  circular. 

J.  H.   Haughey,   Berrien   Springs,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — ^Achord's-  Purei  Italian  Queens, 
hardy  and  prolific.  No  disease.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Before  June  16,  untested,  1  for  90c;  12 
for  $10.00;  tested,  1  for  $1.50;  12  for  $16.50. 
After  .Tune  16,  untested,  1  for  75c;  6  for  $4.25;  12 
for  $8.00 ;  50  or  more,  65c  each ;  tested,  1  for 
$1.25;   G  for  $7.00.      Best  breeder.  $3.00. 

W.  D.  Achord,   Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

Warranted  queens  from  one  of  Dr.  Miller's  breed- 
ers, $1.00  each,  $10.00  per  doz.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50  each.  One-frame  nuc'ei.  $1.50;  two-frame, 
$3.00;  three-frame,  $4.50;  without  queens.  Add 
price  of  queen  if  wanted.  Our  apinries  have  been 
inspected  and  are  free  of  disea=p.  Ten-frame  colo- 
nies. $10.00;  eight-frame,  $9.00;  Danz.  colonies, 
$8.00  each,  with  tested  queens.  We  are  sold  out  of 
pound   packages. 

Geo.   A.    Hummer   &    Sons,    Prairie   Point,    Miss. 


Fine  queens  of  Dr.  Miller  and  Walker's  stock, 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00,  100  for 
$75.00. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Meadow,  Dorton,  Tenn. 
"  I  have  in  mv  yard  queens  from  four  different 
breeders.       Walker's    beats    them    nM." 

Testimonv  of  Mr.  V.  K.  Whidden,  San  .Tacinto, 
Cal.,  Bee  Inspector  of  Riverside  Co.,  "  I  have  ,iust 
inspected  an  apiary  for  Roy  Batsman.  Thev  were 
requeened  with  your  queens.  The  superiority  of 
those  queens  was  so  marked  that  I  want  100  or 
more."      Curd  Walker,    Queen-breeder,   .Tellico,    Tejin. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED  AT  ONCE. — One  or  more  men  to  work 
with  bees. '  State  age,  experience,  wages  and  give 
reference.      Permanent-  place    to   right    man. 

The    Rocky   Mountain   Bee   Co.,    Billings,    Mont. 

WANTED. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  halits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-business.  Fine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  agei, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,  or  expect  no  answer. 

E.    F.    Atwater,    Meridian,    Idiho. 

WANTED. — Industrious  young  man,  fast  work- 
er* as  a  student  helper  in  our  large  bee  businers 
for  1918  season.  Truck  used  for  outyards  and 
hauling.  Apiaries  located  near  summer  resorts. 
Will  give  results  of  long  experience  and  board  and 
small  wages.  Give  age,  weight,  experience,  and 
wages   in   first  letter. 

W.    A.    Latshaw   Co.,    Clarion,    Mich. 
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PA  rpTTiTVjrpQ      Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
J\  1  riji>l  1  O      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLacblan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Beekeepers'  Associations 

Often  need  their  reports  and  boilletins  print- 
ed. We  are  in  the  market  for  this  work. 
Our  complete  stock  of  cuts  and  illustrations 
are  at  your  disposal.  We  can  often  save  you 
the  expense  of  new  cuts.  Let  us  quote  you 
on  your  printing — reports,  stationery,  car- 
tons, advertising  matter,  labels,  etc. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 
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Ibeekeepers'I 
|SUPPLIES| 

I  A  Good  Stock  of  the  | 

I  Lewis  Beewarel 

I  and  j 

jComb    Foundation! 

j       Is  at  your  command  at       | 
I  factory  prices.  | 


I       Western  Honey  Producers 
I  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

I  We    have  a  market  for   your  honey  an(J 
1  beeswax. 
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U  L  K  A  JS  1  N  (i  S      IN      BEE      C  U  L  T  U  li  E 


2    (•ui)s    raisins 
14    cup   honey 
1    tablespoon      liuttc 
margarine 


Our  Food  Page — Coiitinued  from  page  478. 

or  more  sections  and  transfer  to  the  j)ieplate 
with  a  pancake  turner,  joining  the  cut 
edges.  The  n})i)er  crust  may  be  fitted  on  the 
same  way.  Altho  it  breaks  very  easily  a  lit- 
tle patience  will  enable  one  to  achieve  a 
very  creditable  pie. 

KII.LING. 

1    cup    cold    Wiitci- 
1  V2       tablespoons       r  i  c  (■> 
r  flour 

1   tablespoon    lemon   juice 

Mix  all  together  and  bake  between  two 
crusts.  Th^  lemon  juice  may  be  omitted  and 
orange  juice   substituted. 

DATE    ITDDIXG. 

2   cups    milk  3    level    tables-poons    corn- 

%    cup   honey  starch 

10   seeded    dates,  cut     V2    teaspoon    salt 
■   small  1   beaten    egg 

Dissolve  the  cornstarch  in  a  little  of  the 
milk  and  put  the  rest  of  the  milk,  the  honey, 
dates,  and  salt  in  a  double  boiler.  Wlien 
it  comes  to  a  boil,  thicken  with  the  corn- 
starch and  cook  about  20  minutes.  Pour  the 
mixture  over  the  beaten  egg,  stirring  con- 
stantly and  put  back  in  the  double  boiler  to 
heat  through.  Serve  cold  with  whipped 
cream.  Skimmed  milk  may  be  used  in  the 
pudding  in  which  case  add  a  bit  of  butter 
when  you  put  in  the  egg. 

COTT.Ui  •;    PIDDIXG. 


V2    cup   sugar 
2   tablespoons     sliort(>nin^ 
1    egg 

%    teaspoon  salt 
1  %      cups     sifted 
flour 


barle 


BLACKBERRY 

Blackberries 


1    cup   swciet   milk 

1    cup  rice  flour 

(■)   teaspoons    baking    ])ow- 

der 
1    teaspoon     extract     lem- 
on  or  other   flavor 

Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening  together, 
beat  the  egg,  and  add  the  milk  and  flour, 
in  which  the  other  dry  ingredients  have 
been  sifted,  a  little  at  a  time,  alternately. 
Beat  thoroly,  add  the  flavor,  and  bake  in  a 
loaf  pan  in  a  moderate  oven.  Serve  hot  with 
lemon  or  any  preferred  sauce. 

AND     APPLE      MARMALADE. 

Tart    apples  Honey 

Crush  the  blackberries,cut  the  apples  small 
and  cook  equal  parts  of  each  together  until 
soft.  Measure  the  fruit  and  for  each  rup  of 
cooked  fruit  take  %  cup  of  honey  and  mix 
well.  Cook  until  it  will  drip  from  the  side 
of  a  spoon  in  two  or  more  drops,  put  in 
sterilized  jellj'  glasses  and  cover  when  cold 
with  melted  paraffin.  Be  sure  that  the  par- 
affin is  hot  when  poured  on  and  tip  the 
glass  so  that  it  comes  up  on  the  sides  enough 
to  make  an  airtight  seal.  The  marmaladx^ 
will  be  of  better  quality  if  only  throe  or 
four  cupfuls  are  cooked  at  a  time. 

All   mrrtmri-iiLcnts    Irrrl. 
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'^'^C.p.^     'o]  (^j*rkr\(i^^    ^  high -class  il- 

O  pCCldl  VjI  U  pfe  lustrated  month- 
^■^^^^^"■^^^^^"■■■^^^^  ly  journal  devot- 
ed to  the  Growing  and   Marketino;  of  Ginseng, 

Golden  Seal.  Senega  Root.  Bellaclona.  and  other  nnn!<iial  rropp. 
$1.00  per  year.      Sample  ropy  lOr.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


This  cut  represents  our  com 
bined   circular  saw.  which 
made   for  beekeepers'  upe 
the  construction  of  their 
hires,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send  for  illustrated    catalog 
and   prices 

W    F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 


AT  4% 


BUILD  UP  A 

SURPLUS 
FUND 


Present  day  conditions  empha- 
size very  strongly  the  impor- 
tance— indeed  the  necessity — of 
everyone  building  up  a  surplus 
fund  of  ready  cash. 

A  Savings  Account  BY  MAIL 
in  this  strong  bank  is  an  ideal 
method  of  building  up  a  surplus 
fund. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order  or  the  currency  by 
registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  safe  and  conven- 
ient plan  of  BANKING  BY 
MAIL  AT  4  PER  CENT. 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER,Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vdce-Pres. 
E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 
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BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

"  Transferring'  Bees  to  Modern  Hives,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  961,  by  E.  L.  Sechrist.  Copies  may 
be  rereived  on  request  made  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture. 

"  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers' 
Association,"  being  reports  of  the  9th,  10th,  11th, 
12th,  and  13th  annual  conventions  and  Bummer 
meetings,  published  by  the  direction  of  the  Associa- 
tion, has  recently  come  from  the  press.  It  is  a 
large  booklet  of  128  pages.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  good  bee  lore  in  it,  contained  in  the 
printed  addresses.  H.  C.  Klinger  of  Liverpool,  Pa., 
i.s  secretary,  of  whom  it  may  be  possible  to  secure 
copies  of  this  rather  exceptional  report. 

"  Beekeeping  for  West  Virginia,"  a  bulletin  of 
the  West  Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  An  elementary  vi^ork  on  good 
beekeeping,  and  an  excellent  little  text  book,  by 
Chas.  A.  Reese,  assistant  entomologist  and  api- 
arist. 

"  Honey  Bees  and  Honey  Production  in  the 
United  States,"  Bulletin  No."  685,  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
.Vgriculture.  This  is  a  contribution  from  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  It  is  a  bulletin  seeking 
to  give  a  census  of  bees  in  the  United  States  and 
by  States.  It  gets  right  down  to  figures  and  tables. 
The  contents  include :  Map  indicating  distribution 
of  colonies  of  bees  in  the  United  States ;  extent  of 
the  industry;  figures  on  wintering  and  losses;  yields 
of  honey  per  colony  and  total  production;  exports 
and  imports  of  honev ;  honey  prices  over  a  period 
of  years:  production  of  1917;  nectar  sources; 
geoigraphic  distribution  and  characteristics  of  im- 
portant honeys;  etc.,  etc.  It  is  a  bulletin  that 
every  progressive,  iip-to-date  beekeeper  should  get 
and  keep.  Write  for  it  to  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture,   Washington,    D.    C. 

"  The  Diagnosis  of  Bee  Diseases  by  Laboratory 
Methods,"  Bulletin  No.  671,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture. This  Inilletin  is  by  Arthur  H.  McCray, 
apicultural  assistant,  and  G.  F.  White,  expert  en- 
gaged in  the  investigation  of  tee.  diseases.  Any  bee- 
keeper desiring  to  know  how  he  may  surely  recog- 
nize European  or  American  foul  brood,  sac  brood, 
or  nosema  disease,  should  send  five  cents  for  this 
bulletin  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  It  is 
a  bulletin  that  should  be  ready  to  the  hand  of  every 
1  eekeeper. 

"Diseases  of  Bees:  Their  Detection  and  Treat- 
ment," by  H.  W.  Coley,  Connecticut  Experiment 
Station,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  would 
probably  take  issue  with  the  first  statement  in  this 
bulletin  giving  treatment  for  European  foul  brood, 
which  is  this:  "The  shaking  treatment  combined 
with  requeening  the  colony  with  a  young  Italian 
queen  of  good  stock  is  the  recognized  treatment." 
But  Mr.  Coley  does  also  give  the  simple  requeening 
treatment. 

"  The  Flower  and  the  Bee."  Beekeepers  espe- 
cially will  be  interested  in  reading  a  book  recently 
published,  entitled  "  The  Flower  and  the  Bee."  The 
author  is  the  well-known  John  H.  Lovell  of  Waldo- 
boro.  Me.,  who  has  contributed  many  valuable  arti- 
cles to  Gleanings  and  to  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of 
Bee  Culture.  Mr.  Lovell  has  peculiar  qualifications 
for  writing  a  book  of  this  kind,  having  been  for 
years  a  practical  beekeeper  and  an  accurate,  close, 
and  keen  observer  of  bees  and  flowers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  book  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  techni- 
cal terms  being  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  It 
contains  many  fine  illustrations  of  flowers.  The 
author  has  much  to  say  on  the  function  of  insects 
(especially  bees)  and  other  agencies  in  the  pollina- 
tion of  flowers.  He  explains  that  a  great  number 
of  our  cultivated  fruits  are  partially  or  wholly 
self-sterile,    and,    in    the   absence    of   bees    and    other 


pollinating  ins-ects,  these  would  be  entirely  barren 
or  nearly  so.  Bright  colors,  sweet  odors,  and  varied 
forms  of  flowers  were  not  created  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  for  also  for  the  purpose  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  bees  and  other  pollinating  in- 
sects. The  importance  of  cross-fertilization  is  given 
particular  attention,  and  instances  are  related  of 
failures  in  the  raising  of  some  varieties  of  apples, 
pears,  strawberries,  grapes,  and  other  fruits,  unless 
these  were  cross-pollinated  from  different  individuals 
and  varieties  of  the  same  species.  In  many  cases 
special  appliances  exist  for  the  securing  of  cross- 
breeding, resulting  in  more  vigorous  plants.  ■  How- 
ever, there  are  also  many  contrivances  to  bring 
about  self-fertilization  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
to  secure  the  cross-fertilization.  Farmers,  fruit- 
growers, beekeep'ers,  and  all  lovers  of  fruit  and 
insect  life  will  obtain  much  pleasure  and  informa- 
tion of  practical  value  from  the  reading  of  this 
interesting  book.  (Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,   New   York.      Price,   $2.00  net.) 


Liberty  -  Honey  -  Labels 

have  led  all  others  for  over  nine    years. 

Samples  will  show  you  why-  -  Our  catalog  is  free. 
Send  lor  it  today  NOW — while  you  have  the  address 
before  you.      .     The  war  has  not  affected  our  prices. 

Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4009,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

COMB  HONEY 

SHIPPING- CASES 

Our    ehipping-cases   are    all  accurately  made  of  nice  basswood 
lumber.    This  makes  a  very  attractive,  neat,  and  itrong  package. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 

Positively  the  cheapest  and  stronsrest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  srlobe.  MaHes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  2Q0  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
-^  306  E.  5th  St..  Canton.  O. 


rr 


IIITaTle  POWER 

I  For  farm,  ranch,  shop  or  any  rxv 
plant,  to  pump,  saw,  excavat'.hu 
I  irrigate,  grind,  launder,  cr 
I  operate  lighting  plants, etc 
]  Galloway  engmes,  all  styh    . 
I  to  16  h.  p.,  portable  and  statinn- 
I  ary.  300,000  satisfied  custom 
1  ors  testify  to  quality  of  Gallowa.\ 
I  Engines,  Separators,  Spreader.s. 
I  tractors.     Prices  save  you  1-;^  ti 
1  1-4.       Ask    for    n*-w    1918   calalog 

WP-.  GALLOWAY    CO. 
1  Box    76 S  WATERLOO.   IOWA 


^^A*^.:<^^ 


We  believe  in  producing  rather  than  promising.  We 
know   we    can   save   you    money.      You  will   agree   if 
you  will  let  us  show  jrou 

OUR  BIQ  BARGAIN  BULLETIN  IS  FREE 

HJNION  TIRE  (Xkifisl'^^x' 
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G  1.  K  A  N  I  N  G  S      IN      BEE      C  U  L  T  L'  R  E 


AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.  O. 

I  woultln  't  of  come  to  life  agin  probably 
only  for  two  or  three  things  happenin '  that 
mightn't  a  get  into  print  any  other  ways  at 
all.  Then,  too,  some  of  my  real  true  friends 
— the  kind  that  hang  on  and  pull  up  when 
a  feller's  way  down — has  been  a  pleadin' 
with  the  Roots  to  let  poor  old  M.-A.-O.  have 
one  more  chancet  just  oncet.  The  Eoots 
extracted  a  promise  of  language  reform  out 
of  me,  and  have  put  on  a  purty  stiff  bit  onto 
me,  and  so  I  am  here  again — reformed. 

The  things  that  happened  are  mostly  two. 
Night  afore  last,  just  at  dusk,  our  queen 
rearer's,  Mel  Pritchard's,  son  Arlie  tried 
his  father's  odorless  method  of  picking  up 
by  the  tail  a  skunk  he  found  snoopin '  around 
his  apiary.  That  method  failed  oncet  again 
completely.  At  such  short  range  a  skunk 
has  most  of  the  advantage  over  a  trustin ' 
enemy,  especially  if  he  (the  skunk)  makes  a 
good  shot  for  the  eyes  of  the  feller  that 's 
man  handlin'  his  tail.  When  Mel  reached 
his  sufferin '  son  's  side,  he  found  Arlie 's  eyes 
still  stickin '  into  their  own  sockets  but 
seein '  nothin ',  and  smartin '  considerable 
worse 'n  red  pepper  and  brimstone.  There 
was  a  deal  of  washin'  and  scourin'  of  Arlie 's 
eyes  right  to  oncet,  also  some  considerable 
talk,  besides  what  else  filled  the  air  for 
about  a  mile  in  all  directions.  When  Arlie 
(he's  a  good  Methodist,  too)  recovered  suf- 
ficient so  he  could  see  a  little  and  think  over 
just  what  had  happened,  he  remarked  to  his 
father  that  he  agreed  with  M.-A.-O.  and 
Neal  Kellogg  and  that  trustin  neighbor  that 

' '  there  's  a  h of  a  lot  about  skunks  that 

he  (Mel)  don't  know."  But  Mel  is  still 
hanging  on  to  his  skunk-tail-hoistin '  theory, 
and  says  Arlie  didn't  do  it  right.  Arlie  says 
he  did,  but  that  the  skunk  was  irritable  or 
(Continued    on   Page    508.) 


BEES   Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  furnish  full  colonies  of  beee  in   single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nucleus  colonies  and   bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham 


.  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our    section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 


Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemens  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  for  12 

Select  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  "  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  and 
"  Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 


E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Established    188S 


It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  50-page 
LAlwaYSI    ^'^talog   and   order   early. 

BEEKEEPERS' 
SUPPLIES 

THE  Kind  That  Bees  Need. 
The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.'s  brand.     A  good  assort- 
ment of  supplies  for  prompt  shipment  kept 
in    stock.      Let  us   hear   from   you;    full   in- 
formation given  to  all  inquiries.     Bees- 
wax   wanted    for    supjilies    or    cash. 

John  Nebel  &  Son  Supply  Co. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


I     $30,000 
1  WORTH  OF 


Bee  Supplies 


rirvHM:s  momjk.xg 

Bee  Koc[»crs'  Supply  Mfg.  I'lant. 


All  boxed  read)  to  ship  at  once;  275,000 
Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  I  can  give 
you  big  bargains.  Send  for  a  new  price- 
list.     1  can  save  you  money. 

Will  Take  Btiiwax  in  Trade  at 
Highest  Market  Price. 

Charles  Mondeng 

146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


soinetliiu'  that  evenin',  and  the  trouble  al- 
ways is  you  can't  tell  the  frame  of  niiud 
a  skunk  is  in.  Mel  says  you  ought  always 
to  look  at  a  skunk's  eye  afore  hoistiu'  him. 
and  see  what  frame  of  mind  he's  in. 
Arlie  says  you  better  look  out  for' your  own 
eve  if  vou  do  hoist  him. 


The  other  thing  happened  the  same  night. 
It  wan 't  much,  only  we  don 't  know  how 
much  it  was,  for  we  didn  't  hear  what  was 
said.  But  ' '  Uncle  Amos  ' '  got  up  during 
the  night  some  time,  and  in  the  dark  of  his 
bedroom  stepped  on  a  bumblebee  that  he  had 
imjJorted  in  his  trousers  the  day  before.  A. 
I.  E.  was  suri)rised  some,  and  put  it  down 
as  the  worst  sting  he  ever  got.  I  figure  it 
out  that  the  bumblebee  family  made  up  its 
mind  that  it  was  about  time  they  got  a  lit- 
tle attention  from  A.  I.  E.,  and  took  this 
sneakin '  prowlin '  way  of  doin '  it.  Any- 
way, apis  bumblebeus  has  scored  with  Uncle 
Amos  stronger  in  a  way  than  apis  mellifica 
has  recently. 

*   *  * 

Pishin  's  poor  this  season.  My  bees  are 
stingin '  uncommon  hard.  Cabbage  worms 
put  in  a  undue  early  appearance.  Those 
squash  bugs  are  meaner  'n  ever.  So  I  ain  't 
seein '  much  more  light  on  the  great  uni- 
versal plan  than  heretofore;  and  the  reason 
of  bein '  at  all,  with  cabbage  worms,  squash 
bugs  and  jiotato  bugs  thicker 'n  hair  on  a 
dog,  ain 't  a  clearin '  up  to  me  much.  Pov- 
erty, hard  gardenin '  conditions,  no  fishin, 
and  war  news  don  't  make  life  one  continoo- 
in '  on-with-the-dance-and-let-joy-be-uncon- 
fined  with  me.  But  wait  till  I  get  up  fishin' 
with  friend  J.  L.  Byer.  He's  invited  me 
and  I  'm   goin  '. 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHIIIIIIIIIIII!lllllllli:i<IIIHINIIIItllllllllllllllllllllllllllll|][ 

New  England  Beekeepers  1 

will  find  a  cooiplele  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early    ^ 
and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  = 

H.  H.  JEPSON  j 

182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  i 


I  When     Ordering     Supplies  | 

§    rememljer  we  cai-ry  a   full  stock  and  sell  at  the  = 

i    lowest   ratalog   price.      Two   lines   of   railroad —  1 

i  Maine   Central   and   Grand  Trunk.  "  i 

g  Prompt  service    and   no   trucking   l)ills.  1 

I  THE  A.  i.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanlo  Falls,  Maine.  ] 

I  J.  B.  MASON,    Manager.  § 


ost  Handlanlorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
powLT  pure  white  light.   Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.    Safe — Reliable 
.    .   — Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and   Bug 
;^2i  proof.  Bums  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.   Light 
"""^  ui    weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.   Write 
tor  Catalog,    jj^j-  gggy  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  j 


Beekeepers: 


Let  u8  print  you  some  cloth  or 
manilla  tags  to  go  on  your  ship- 
ments of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.  That  is  the 
only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  tost  in   transit. 

' '     P.icfs  on  ApplkcUitin.    '" > ' nn""."" 


I    The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio    | 

~iiiiiiii!iiiiiiii!!iiiiKiNiiiiiiiiiii[|iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiii::iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


iiiiiiiiiiniiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiini 

THAT    GOOD    QUEEN 

in  your  colony  that  is  two  years  old.  Are  you  going  to  try  her  another  year?  Are  yO'U; 
going'  to  gamble  on  yoiir  next  Spring  crop "  Probably  she  has  kept  your  colony  booming 
for  two  jears.  If  she  hasn't  >ou  don't  want  her.  If  she  ha.s  DON'T  keep  her.  Why? 
BecaufCi  she  has  "exhausted  herself."  She  is  no  longer  a  young  queen.  Next  spring 
she  will  fail  you.  Yoi:r  colony  will  be  weak.  And  in  the  spring  rushi  the  flow  will  be  over 
before  you  can  get  another.  Don'ti  risk  your  1919  croj)  for  the  sake  of  7.jc.  WHiy  not  requeen 
this   fall    witli 

FOREHAND'S  THREE-BANDS— the  thrifty  kind 

and  be  sure  of  your  next  spring  crop.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  select  breeding  brings 
them  up  to  a  standard  SURPASSED  BY  NONE  BUT  SUPERIOR  TO  M.\NY.  We  guarantee 
pure  mating,   safe  arrival,   and  perfeict  satisfaction. 

one  six  twelve 

Untcst.'d $    .75  $   4.25  $8.00 

Select    ITntested     1.00  5 .  00  9 .  00 

Tested 1 .  .50  8.75  1 7  .  00 

Select    Tested     -2.00  11.00  20.00 

Wrilr  for  rli-riilar. 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,   Alabama 
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I   New  England  Beekeepers   |  1  Complete  Line  of  j 

I      EVERY  THING  IN  SUPPLIES      |  |  Beekccpers'  Supplies  | 

I     Now  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     |  j  Catalog  on  Request  | 

I     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     |  |     F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt.     | 
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I,                                          Full  Values  in  | 

I  ''falcon"  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

j              For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  uiauufaeture     of     "FALCON"     supplies     it  i 

I  has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possil)le   line  of  supplies,  i 

I  And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  aecoinplished  this.     "FALCON"  supplies  have  not  1 

1  only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries.  | 

I  Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind  § 

1  and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing  | 

I  demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies.  | 

i             The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By  j 

j  making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view  | 

I  of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.     If  | 

1  you  will   iiuike  up  a   list   of  recjuirements  for   quotation  we   shall   bc'  glad   to   (juote.  i 

=  Red   CataloEc.    postpaid                        Dealers   Everywhere                         "  Simplified   Beekeeping."    postpaid  1 

I               W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY.  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

a                                                                           where   the   tjood   heeliives   roiiie    from  = 


Our  Specialty: 

HIVES,  SUPERS, 
FRAMES,  SECTIONS, 
SHIPPING  CASES. 

r^UR  location  and  equipment  enables  us  to  manufacture  these  goods 
at  less  than  most  other  manufacturers.     Let  us  quote  you.     The 
freight  embargo,  which  is  serious  in  some  sections,  has  not  delayed  us 
to  any  extent.     We  can  ship  promptly.     Get  in  touch  with  us  to-day. 

Wax  rendered  from  old  combs  Winter  losses  through  dampnfss? 

at  reasonable  rates  Write  us  for  free  informatio:!. 

We  haoje  a   bi^  stock  of  Alley   Queen  and  Drone   Traps. 

Will    make    ijery  close  price  on  quantity    orders.      Write 

for  prices 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  CO. 

20  Power  Building,  Nicollet  Island. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 
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I  Leininger's  Strain  ITALIANS  | 

g  have  a  record  of  30  years.     Queens  ready  in  June.      Un-  = 

M  tested,  each,   $1.25;  6,   $6;  tested,  each,  $1.75;  6,  $9.50.  S 

s  July  and  later:  Untested,  $1;  6,  $5.50;  tested,  $1.50;  6,  i 

=  $9.00.     Every  queen  guaranteed.  = 

1  Fred  Leininger  &  Son   .    .  Delphos,  Ohio  1 


j  Queens    Rhode  Island  Queens  | 

=  Italian    Northern    Bred    Queens.      Very  i 

=  gentle  and  hardy.     Great  workers.     Un-  i 

=  tested,  $1;   6  for  $5.  Circular  on  appli-  f 

s  cation.      Queens  delivered  after  June  1.  § 

I  O.K.  TULIP.  ARLINGTON,   RHODE    ISLAND,  I 

=  5(5  Lawrence  Street.  = 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That     fill     the     super     quick 
With   houey   nice   and   thick 
They  have  won   a  world-wide  reputation  for 
honey-gathering,    hardiness,    gentleness,    etc. 
Untested  queen.s,  $1.00;  six,  $5.50;  12,  $10.00. 
Select  untested,    $1.25;    six,   $6.50;    12, $12. 00. 
Safe    arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Circular   free. 

J.  P.  MOORE, 


=     Queen-breeder 


Roule  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


QUEENS 

Quirin's  Improved  Superior  Italian  Bees 
and  Queens.  They  are  Northern  Bred 
and  Hardy.     .     25  Years  a  Queen-breeder  | 


I    Before  July  1st    ]     After  July  1st       = 


Select  untested... 

Tested  

Select  tested      ... 

2-comb  nuclei 

3-corab  nuclei  . 
8-frame  colonies  . 
10-franie  colonies 

1-lb  pkg-.  bees 

2-lb.  pkg:.  bees 


1 

6 

8. no 

12 

1 
1  00 

6 

6.. 50 

1  no 

1.5.00 

2.00 

10.00 

18.00 

1..50 

8.00 

2.60 

14  00 

25.00 

2.00  10.00 

4(10  22.00 

42.00 

3.50  1 18.00 

6.00  33.00 

60.00 

4.50  25.00 

10  (10  loS  00 

8.00  45  00 

12.00  68  00 

10.00  .55.00 

S.OU  16.00 

2.50  14,00 

5.00  28.00 

4.60  25.00 

10.00 
14.00 
18.00 
35.00 
45.00 


=  Breeders. — The  cream  selected  from  our  en- 

H  tire  stock  of  outyards ;   nothing  better.      These 

=  breeders,   $5.00   each. 

H  Can  furnish  bees  on  Danzenbaker  and  L.  or 

g  Hoffman    frames. 

I  Above   price   on   bees   by   pound,    nuclei,    and 

^  colonies    do    not    include    queen.       You    are    to 

s  select   such   queen   as  you   wish   with   the   bees, 

^  and  add  the  price. 

s  No  bees  by  pound  sent  out  till  first  of  June. 

s  Breeders,  select  tested,  and  tested  queens  can 

=  be  sent  out  as  early  as  weather  will  permit. 

H  Send   for   testimonials.      Orders   booked   now. 

H  Reference — any    large   supply   dealer   or    any 

s  bank  having   Dun's  reference  book. 

j  H.  G.  Quirin,   Bellevue,    Ohio 


I  Dr.  Miller  QUEENS  j 


We  are  again  rearing  queens  from 
mothers  supplied  by  Dr.  Miller  from 
his  apiary.  These  bees  are  proving 
to  be  very  gentle  as  well  as  hardy  and 
resistant  to  Foul  Brood.  Two  queen- 
breeders  not  interested  in  us  at  all 
have  declared  them  to  be  the  gentlest 
bees  they  ever  saw.  Our  list  of  cus- 
tomers that  demand  Miller  Strain  is 
growing  fast.  Remember  that  we  are 
the  only  breeders  that  get  breeders  di- 
rect from  Dr.  Miller.  Can  you  find 
a  man  more  able  than  Dr.  Miller  to 
select  your  breeding  queens?  Besides 
that  he  has  the  material  that  he  has 
been  working  on  for  over  fifty  years 
to  select  from.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction  guaranteed. 

One  untested,  $1.00;  12  for  $10;  25 
or  more,  75c  each. 


The  Stover  Apiaries 
Penn,  Miss. 

Formerly  of  Mayhew,  Miss. 


I QUEENS  I 

I    lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillliiilllillllillllillliiillililliilllllllllilllllllliilP  I 

I  Bred  for  Honey  j 

I  Production  1 


That  are  gentle  and  hardy.  Reared 
from  the  best  mothers  by  the  best 
known  methods.  We  will  have*  2000 
mating  nuclei  in  oi)eration  by  June 
15th. 

We  may  have  some  pound  packages 
to  ofPer  after  June  15th  but  are  not  in 
position  to  say  until  about  June  10th 
to  15th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

One  untested,  75c  each;  12  to  100, 
60c  each.  Full  colony  in  8-fr.  hive 
with  tested  queen,  $9.00;  10-fr.  hive, 
$10.00.  Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of    these. 


The  Penn  Company 
Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 
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I  Cans  and  Shipping-cases  | 

I  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  5-gal.  cans  and  shipping-cases;  also  | 
I  comb  foundation,  extractors,  honey-tanks,  etc.  | 


imZ  RiGHt 
§LE  SUPPU^ 


^^^ 


Quick  Shipments.  m 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  G,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  | 

llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllli^^  nil! 


QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  | 

OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  SELECTING  AND  BREEDING  | 

They   are  bred  from   IMPORTED   stock.      The   very  Ijest   for   honey   gathering  1 

and"  gentleness.      They   are  not  given  to  swarming  and  are  highly  resistant   to  ^ 

CTJARANTEE        disease.      Give  mei  your  order   and  if  after  you    have  given   my   queens   a  fair  g 

trial,   you   are   not   satisfied  in   every   way   that  they    are   as   good  as  you   have  ^ 

You  take  no  risk  in  buy-        ever  lised,   .iust  return  them  and   I  will  send  you  queens  to   take  their  places  s 

ing    my    queens,   for   I        f,^  return  your  money   with   any  postage  you  have  paid  out   on   returning  the  s 

guarantee    every    queen          queens.                                                                              16                               12  H 

to  reach   you   in    first-                     Untested $    .  75               $4.25               $   8.00  i 

class  condition;    to  be                     Select    Untested    1.00                   5.00                   9.00  s 

purely     mated,     and     to                           Tested 1.50                         8.75                      17.00  § 

give  perfect  satisfaction.                        Select     Tested      2.00                   11.00                   20.00  I 

TTntested   $70.00   per   hundred   before  June    15th.  g 

llllllllll Illllllllllllllllll Illlllll.                                        $60.00   per   hundred   after  -hine   15th.  | 

L.  L.  FOREHAND      -      -      FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA  | 
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I^Kuflj^iiTjlttHI 

^^H^^^^^^^H 

H^Q^H 

^^^^^H 

Our  Bees  Are  Gentle 

^^^^HHH 

^^WV^^^^n 

Our  queens  are  very  prolific.    Our  bees 

^^^^^^Hn   1 

J^^^^H 

are  hustlers  for  honey  but  they 

J  ^^^^^^/^^KB^M 

Sting  the  Kaiser 

B™"™*-  ^ 

by  helping    out    on    the 
food  shortage. 

ift^i^H 

Our  price  for  untested:      1  to 4,  SI  each; 

^HnHSL-^'  '^vHH 

4  to  6,  95  cents  each;  6  to  9,  85  cents; 

^^P^^iffllilH 

HH^^HS  h^           ^B^l 

9  to  12,80  cents  each;  12  to  24,  75  cents 

^v^    )H^B 

I^^K*^             ^^1 

each.   Tested,  $1.50  each. 

W^m               ^'^^^^^1 

^^H^            ^H 

Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

^^■r               H 

Write   for    our  booklet  and    complete 

W                      ^rti^l 

^^K,/                1 

price  list. 

■                        «.  S^^^3 

IK                1 

JAY  SMITH 

f                            .^^1 

H^ 

Route  3                 Vincennes,  Ind. 

I           ..J^    .^._. 

^'        '  k     '-J 
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Windmill  Power 

PRINTED  "Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture'' 
forty-five  years  ago.  Now  an  up-to-date 
plant  with  every  facility  does  this  work. 
This  plant  is  at  your  service.  Whether  you 
want  books,  booklets,  circulars,  stationery, 
labels,  tags,  cartons,  tickets,  or  tree-labels, 
this  plant  is  equipped  to  do  your  work 
promptly  and  well. 

As  a  trial  order,  let  us  print  you  some  letter- 
heads and  envelopes.  Or  a  nice,  neat  business 
card  with  a  little  carefully  selected  advertising 
on  it  will  astonish  you  with  its  results. 

Remember:  We  have  a  large  stock  of  cuts  of 
bees,  queens,  hives  and  supplies.  Also  cuts  of 
chickens,  rabbits,  flowers,  apiaries,  etc.  Send  for 
our  sample  booklet  of  cuts  today.  If  interested 
in  honey  labels,  send  for  our  special  honey 
label  catalog  at  once. 

Won't  you  send  us  a  trial  order 
fo''  s-'ine  prititni^  today 
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The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 
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FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN  BONDS 

For  Investors— Large  and  Small 

These  bonds  should  command  your  attention 

THEY  bear  five  per  cent  interest,  payable  semiannually,  May  and 
November,  and  are  exepnpt  from  a'.l  taxation — Federal,  State, 
Municipal  and  local.  The  income  from  them  i3  also  exempt.  Issued 
m  denominations  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  $500  and  $1,000,  in  either  coupon 
or  registered  form. 

They  are  acceptable  at  par  as  security  for  all  public  deposits,  and  are 
legal  investments  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  a  majority 
of  the  States. 

They  are  instrumentalities  cf  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  protected  from  counterfeiting,  the  same  as  money. 

Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  issued  by  the  Federal  Land  Banks  are 
secured,  dollar  for  dollar,  by  the  pledge  of  first  mortgages  on  farm 
lands,  cultivated  by  the  owner,  worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  of 
the  mortgage.  That  is  to  say  — $100,000  of  Farm  Loan  Bonds  have 
behind  them  $100,000  of  mortgages  which  are  first  liens  on  at  least 
$200,000  of  farm  lands.  In  addition  to  this  security,  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed  by  the  capital  of  the 
issuing  Bank  ($900,000  to  $1,500,000)  and  the  joint  liability  cf  all 
1 2  Federal  Land  Banks  for  every  Bond  issued  by  any  one  of  their 
number. 

All  appraisements  are  made  by  Federal  appraisers,  and  each  loan  is 
approved  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board  at  Washington, 

The  financing  of  the  farmer  is  a  great  national  task.  Through  Federal 
Farm  Loan  Bonds  it  is  done  with  profit  to  the  investor  and  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  agricultural,  financial,  commercial  and  industrial 
power  of  the  Nation. 

Buy  Federal  Farm  Loan  Bonds  from  any  one  of  ihc  Federal 
Land  Banks,  located  respectively  at: 

Springfield,   Mass.  Baltimore,   Md.  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Louisville,  Ky.  Hew  Orleans,  La.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Omaha,  Neb.  Wichita,   Kan. 

Houston,  Texas  Berkeley,  Cal.  Spokane,  Wash. 

Orders  may  be  transmitted  through  any  investment  banker,  or 
recognized  broker,  or  through  almost  any  National  Bank,  State 
Bank,  Trust  Company,   or  the 

— — Federal  Farm  Loan  Board 


Treasury  Department         Washington,  D.  C. 
Contributed  by  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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WHY??? 


Why  is  it  that  fo  many  beekeepers  prefer  Dadant's 
Foundation?  Why  does  it  give  such  good  satisfac- 
tion, and  why  is  it  that  when  tested  side  by  side  with 
many  other  makes  beekeepers  have  reported  that 
"they  take  to  DADANT'S  first." 


g  Do  We  Use  Special  Sheeting  Machinery  ?  —  NO.  g 

M  We  use  the  Weed  process  of  sheeting  our  beeswax  into  endless  rolls,  and  it  g 

M  is  the  same  process  as  used  by  nearly  all  manufacturers.  g 

I  Do  We  Use  Special  Foundation  Mills? ---NO.       -  | 

g  We  use  the  same  kind  of  mills  as  are  used  by  practically  every  foundation  g 

g  manufacturer  in  the  world.  g 

i  Do  We  Use  Special  Beeswax?  — NO.  i 

g  We  use  beeswax  such  as  is  produced  by  beekeepers  all  over  United  States  g 

I  Then  WHY??  I 

g  Ti/:ir»anc^    ^^^^  beeswax  is  cleaned  in  such  a  way  that  all  impurities  are  removed,  g 

=  -UCL/dlloC        and  all  the  fine  qualities  are  retained.  g 

g  Ti^ocniCi^    Sulphuric  and  other  acids  recommended  and  used  by  many  manufac-  M 

g  JJCL/dLl&C'    turers  for  cleaning  beeswax  are  not  used  by  us.  g 

I  Rf^PilllCf^    ^"''  '"°"°  ^*  ^"^  always  has  been  "EVERY  SHEET  PERFECT,"  and  I 

g  13cCclU.bC    we  live  up  to  it.  g 

=  T^izvoonoiik    Foi"  FORTY  YEARS    comb    foundation    has  been    and   still  is  OUR  g 

I  JjeCdUhe    SPECIALTY.     When  you  get  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  know  g 

m  that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy.     When  you  send  g 

g  your  beeswax  to  us  to  be  worked  into  foundation  you  know  that  you  will  get  perfect  g 

=  work  done.     When  you  ship  us  old  combs  and  cappings  to    render  you  will  get  the  g 

g  maximum  of  wax  they  contain;  and,  if  desired,  this  wax  will  be  worked  into  the  finest  g 

g  quality  of  foundation  made.  g 

I  It  is  Up  to  You  I 

I  Therefore,  to  insist  on  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  | 

g  when  you  order  your  goods  from  your  dealer.     If  g 

M  you  can  not  get  it  from  him  then  order  of  us.    .    .  1 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


I  Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.  | 

1  633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts.  g 

g  Los  Angeles,  California  J 

=  Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606  = 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


BEEKEEPERS 


KEEP  IN  TOUCH  WITH  i 


j       Leutzinger  &  Lane,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 

I  236-238  Drumm  Street  | 

I  Buyers  of  EXTRACTED  and  COMB  HONEY  | 

i  Shippers  and  Exporters  of  HONEY  | 

3  The  WORLD  is  our  market  J 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 

1     I     "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  1 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


TOLEDO 


How  about  Honey  -  cans.  Honey  -  cases, 
etc.?  We  have  a  large  and  complete 
line  of  Root's  Shipping-cases.  No  em- 
bargos  at  Toledo.  All  freight  going  out 
promptly. 

Honey  -  Honey  -  Honey 

We  want  10  carloads  of  Extracted  White 
and  10  cars  Comb.  How  many  can  you 
furnish? 

Queens 

Golden  and  Leather  Colored.  Prompt 
delivery.  Write  us.  Honey-extractors™ 
big  line.     Send  for  free  catalog. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Established  1899 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  I 

Dept.  No.  25        Toledo,  Ohio  | 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"  M 

llillllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllll^^ 
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I  READY  MONEY | 

I  FOR  YOUR  HONEY!!  [ 

j       SHIP  NOW.    If  you  have  hon-     f |  | 

I  ey  for  sale,  we  want  to  buy  it.          OuT  NcW  HoiHC    S  | 

1  Ten  thousand  producers  in  all     1                                                     11 

1  parts  of   the  world  witness    to     f                                                       II 

I  the    reliability    of    this    house.      I     We  are  now  located  at  Pearl     |  | 

I  No  purchase    too   large  or  too     I     and  Walnut  Streets,  and  are     |  | 

I  small.     We    handle    many    car-     I     in  the  largest  Honey  House     i  | 

I  loads  a  year.    Send  us  a  sample     i     '''  '^"^  ^«^"^^>^-   ^^^"  >^«^     !  | 

I  and  name  your  most  reasonable     J     are  in  Cmcmnati  don't  for-     |  | 

I  price.    We  buy  every  time  your     I     get  to  call  on  us,  font  will     i  | 

I  price  justifies.                                        1     ^^    ^   pleasure    for    us    to     |  | 

=  i     show    you    our    wonderful     =  = 

j  PROMPT  REMITTANCE.   Re-     (    new  home.                            I  I 

1  mitlance    sent    by  return   mail     I                                                       I  1 

1  for  every  shipment  we  receive.  1 

g  Honesty   and    integrity  during  the  many  years  in    the   honey  1 

I  business    have  won  for  us    the  good  will    and  confidence  of  1 

1  thousands.  1 

I  OLD  COMBS  AND  CAPPmCS.    Send  them  to  us  for  rendering.    We  | 

M  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  and  charge  you  but  5c  m 

g  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.     It  pays  to  send  us  your  old  combs  .    M 

S  and  cappings.  | 

I  WANTED,  COMB  HONEY.     Comb  and  extracted  Honey  find  ready  | 

g  sales  here.   Tell  us  what  you  have.     We  buy  beeswax  at  high  prices.  M 

I  Always  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries.  p 

I  WE  SELL  LEWIS  BEEWARE.   "Lewis,"  stands  for  the  highest  quab  | 

g  ity  Beeware  known.    Safe  and  reliable,  "Made  like  furniture."     We  1 

B  are  glad  to  fulfill  your  needs.                                            .  B 

I  I    DADANT'S    FAM-    I        I    ROOT'S  SMOKERS    I  | 

I  I    OUS  FOUNDATION    ;        j    AND  EXTRACTORS    |  | 

I  SEND   FOR   OUR   1918   BEE   CATALOG  | 

i  THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO.  | 

I  PEARL  &  WALNUT  STS.              CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 

III!  IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII^^^  nil 


SKi-TKMiiKK.    l;»is  (J  L  E  A  N  I  N  G  S      IN      HE  E      C  U  L  T  U  K  E  r>ir> 

nil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^  mil 

I  — i—  Get  that  last  drop  of  honey.  | 

j    It's  the  maximum  crop  that  is  needed  this  year.  i 

I    You  can't  afford  to  let  your  bees  be  crowded  for  lack  | 

i  of  equipment.  | 

i    We  can  ship   goods  to  you  promptly,  and  they  are  | 

I  Root's  Goods.  i 

j    HONEY  CONTAINERS.    We  are  the  Michigan  agents 

I  for  the  Weis  fibre  honey  containers.  They  are  inex- 

I  pensive,  clean,  and   leak-proof.     Send  15  cents  in  | 

1  stamps  for  samples  and  prices.  ■ 

I  . —  HONEY  WANTED.  I 


I       M.  H.  HUNT  Sl  son,  Lansing,  Michigan  | 

nil    lillllllillllllllllillllllllllilllllllllilllllllilllllllillilllllllilllllllillillllilllM  i|||| 
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II  HONEY  WANTED  il 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  your  station  or  delivered  Cin- 
cinnati. -  If  extracted,  mail  sample,  state 
how  it  is  put  up ;  if  comb,  state 
grade  and  how  packed. 


II    C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  COMPANY    || 

1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  |j 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


SKr'l'KMI'.KU,      10  IS 


The  honey  market  remains  very  strong, 
and  there  is  a  lively  demand  for  all  the  hon- 
ey put  on  the  market.  The  tendency  of 
prices  is  upward  at  present,  but  we  have  no 
predictions  to  make  as  to  what  the  market 
will  eventually  do.  Below  we  quote  the 
prices  as  given  by  the  Government  Bureau 
of  Markets  and  by  leading  dealers  in  large 
cities  as  quoted  to  us.  These  should  have 
the  careful  study  of  the  beekeeper  with 
honey  to  sell. 

Honey  was  placed  on  the  Government 's 
' '  export  conservation  list ' '  on  Aug.  10.  This 
means  that  all  exjjorts  of  honey  hereafter 
will  be  strictly  under  government  supervi- 
sion, and  that  sales  abroad  by  private  firms 
at  any  price  and  on  any  terms,  without  the 
U.  S.  Government's  permission,  has  b#en 
stopped.  The  Government 's  action  regard- 
ing tlie  exjjort  of  honey  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  tlie  United  States  means  surely 
to  provide  for  its  own  and  the  Allies '  need 
of  honey.  We  don  't  know  that  tliis  Govern- 
ment action  affects  the  jirice  of  honey. 
U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

HONKY    ARRIVALS    SIXCE    AUG.     1    AT    IMPORTANT 
COMMBR(^IAL    POINTS. 

Medina,  O. — Alabama,  1,133  lbs.;  Mississippi, 
29,614  lbs.;  Peinnsvlvania,  26,917  lbs.;  North  Caro- 
lina,   15,66.5   lbs.;    Florida,    11,284   lbs. 

SHIPPING    POINT    INFORMATION,    AUG.    14. 

Los.  Angeles,  Cal. — Supplies  cleaning  up.  De- 
mand active,  firm  feeling.  Cash  to  producer  on 
farm:  extracted,  white,  21 1/^ -22c;  light  amber, 
20%-211/^c;  amber,  few  sales,  15-16c  per  lb.  Comb 
honey,  $6.00-$6.50  per  case.  Beeswax:  34-36c 
per  lb. 

San  Francisco. — Shipments  liberal.  Demand  and 
movement  good,  steady  feeling.  Wagonloads,  track 
side,  extracted  per  lb.:  water  white,  22-23e;  sage 
white,  21-22c;  alfalfa  white,  20-21c;  light  amber, 
r9-20c:  dark  amber,  1.5-16c.  Beeswax:  33-36c  per 
lb. 

Caldwell,  Ida. —  (Unofficial.) — No  sales.  Inquiry 
steady.      Crop   not  made   yet. 

Yakima,  Wash. — Shipments  light.  Growers  hold' 
ing  for  higher  prices.  Few  sales  reported.  Cash  to 
producers,  alfalfa  white,  in  5-gallon  cans,  22^/^0 
per   lb. 

TELEGRAPHIC    REPORTS    FROM   AUG.    15    MARKETS. 

Portland. — Demand  active,  strong  feeling.  Some 
growers  holding  for  higher  prices.  Cash  to  produc- 
ers, extracted,  amber  15-18c  per  lb.;  light  amber 
17-21c;  white,  20-24c.  Comb  honey,  $4.75-$5.25 
per  case.  Sales  to  manufacturers,  amber,  18c  per 
lb.;  light,  22c;  white,  25c.  Sales  direct  to  retailers, 
extracted,  water  white  alfalfa,  5-gal.  jackets,  27c 
per  lb.,   2-gal.  jackets,   29c  per  lb. 

Cincinnati. — 1,700  lbs.  Florida,  988  lbs.  Ken- 
tucky, 3,510  lbs.  Alabama  arrived.  Supplies  very 
light.  Demand  and  movement  slow.  Market  firm. 
Few    sales.      Sales    to    jobbers,    extracted,    California, 


Beeswax,     demand 
steady,     few     sales. 


white  orangei,  25-26c  per  lb. 
and  movement  slow,  market 
Average    yellow,    37-40e    per    lb. 

Denver. — Approximately  100,000  lbs.  extracted, 
1,300  case.s  comb  arrived.  Demand  and  movement 
good,  firm  feeling.  Quality  and  condition  generally 
good.  Sales  to  jobbers,  comb,  24-section  cases,  No. 
1  white,  $6.50;  No.  2,  $6.00.  Extracted,  white 
to  light   amber,   23-25c  per  lb. 

Kansas  City.- — 14,200  packages  by  express  and 
approximately  750  lbs.  extracted  by  freight  arrived. 
Receipts  very  light.  Demand  poor,  movement  limit- 
ed, weak  feeling.  Sales  to  jobbers,  comb,  native 
Missouri,  cpiality  and  condition  generally  good,  24- 
Fection  flat  cases,  light,  $6.50-$7.50.  "  Extracted, 
ouality  and  condition  generally  good,  18-23c  per  lb. 
Beeswax,  receipts  very  light,  supplies  light,  demand 
light,  movemetU  limited,  firm  feeling,  sales  to  job- 
1  cr^-.    35-;!Hi-    pel'    II'. 

New    Y()rk.--:!17    );lils,    :in.l    'J.'",    tierces    Torlii    Kico, 


1  car  Ciiliforiiia.  Receipts  moderate,  demand  light, 
movement  slow,  market  firm.  .Sales  to  jobbers,  ex- 
tracted, per  gallon.  Porto  Rican,  $2.35-$2.4r>. 
mostly  $2.40;  California,  light  amber,  $3.00-$3.12' 
white  $3.20-$3.25.  Beeswax,  arrivals  178  bags 
"West  Indias,  4  bbls.  8  boxes,  19  bales,  .6  bags,  Porto 
Kico;  42  bags  Cuba.  Receipts  increasing.  Demand 
and  movement  good,  market  firm.  Per  pound,  yel- 
low 43-44c;  dark  42-43c;  some  poorer  as  low  as  37c. 

St.  Louis. — No  arrivals.  Supplies  light.  Too 
few   sales  to  establish  market. 

Chicago. — Supplies  light.  Demand  and  move- 
ment moderate.  Sales  to  jobbers,  extracted,  white 
23-24c;  amber,  21-22c  per  lb,;  comb  No.  1,  27-28c 
per  lb.      Beeswax,   prime   3  6-3 8c   per  lb. 

Minneapolis. — Minnesota  receipts  very  light.  Sup- 
plies cleaned  up.  Very  few  sales.  Sales  direct  to 
retailers,  comb  honey,  24-section  cases,  $6.50.  Ex- 
tracted,   no   supijlies. 

Philadelphia. — Arrivals,  7,000  lbs.  New  York, 
4,000  lbs.  New  Jersey,  1  car  California,  3,000  lbs. 
Pennsylvania,  90,000  lbs.  Florida.  Sales  princi- 
pally to  soft  drink  dealers;  New  York,  Penrfsyl- 
vania.  New  .Jersey,  5-gallon  cans,  extracted,  20-22e, 
mostly  20c  per  lb.;  Florida  and  domestic,  22c; 
California    bulk,    22i^c    per    lb. 

St.  Paul. — Minnesota  receipts  very  light.  Sup- 
plies cleaned  up.  Very  few  sales.  Sales  direct  to 
retailers,  comb  honey,  24-section  cases,  $6.50;  ex- 
tracted,   no  supplies.  Charles  J.    Brand, 

Chief   of  Bureau    of    Markets. 

Washington,    D.    C,    Aug.    15. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

I  Tliese  iirnis  are  asked  to  (piote  the  wliole- 
sale  prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accord- 
ingly their  prices  must  be  figured  at  least 
one  profit  higher  than  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer. The  large  dealers  do  not  quote  prices 
in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely  to  pro- 
ducers.] 

NEW  YORK. — We  quote  from  several  of  the 
leading  honey  dealers  in  New  York,  date  of  Aug. 
14-15,  as  follows:  "Market  strong;  light  amber 
extracted,  25c."  "Some  Porto  Rican  arriving  and 
selling  readily  at  $2.45  to  $2.50  per  gallon.  Not 
much  new  white  crop  yeit  received.  Buyers  tiro 
offering  producers  20  to  22c,  f.  o.  b.  cars  for  while' 
no  comb  honey  arrived.  Extracted,  white,  2.')C." 
"Panic  in  export  trade;  every  one  trying  to  uiiload 
as  no  shipping  space  is  available  and  the  geneial 
opinion  is  that  England  will  makei  a  'naximiim  pri(  e 
as  they  have  done  on  sugar  syrup  and  molasses. 
Comb  honey,  extra  fancv,  per  case,  .1^7.00:  f.'incv, 
$7.25;  No.  1,  $7.00.  Extracted,  white,  23c;  ligjit 
aml.er,  22c;  amber.  21c.  Beeswax,  40c."  "Siiot 
offerings  command  premium  of  2  to  3  cent«  un'ii 
good  quantities  arrive  to  make  competition  in  thi . 
market.  Until  the  market  is  firm  high  prices  will 
prevail  thru  brokers'  and  jobbers'  lots.  Comb  hon- 
ey, extra  fancv,  $5.50  to  $6.00;  No.  1,  $5.25  to 
$5.50.  Extracted,  white,  per  lb.,  22  to  25c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  20  tO'  22c ;  amber  18  to  20c." 

CHICAGO. — Comb  honey  is  now  coming  forward 
and  is  meeting  witTi  a  ready  sale.  No.  1  fancy 
brings  30'c  to  32c  per  lb.  No  amber  honeys  offered. 
Extracted  honey,  light  amber  in  cans,  is  bringing 
18c  to  19c  per  lb.  ;  white  20c  to  22c  per  lb.  ac- 
cording to  Isody,  flavor,  and  color.  Beeswax  is 
steady   at  35c  to  38c  per  lb. 

Chicago,    111.,   Aug.    16.  R.  A.   Burnett  &   Co. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  market  on  honey  is  only 
fair.  Shipments  are  a  little  heavier.  Comb  honev, 
fancv,  per  case,  $5.50  to  $6.00;  No.  1,  $5.50  to 
$6.00.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  24c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  22c;  amber,  20c.  Clean,  average 
yellow    beeswax,    per   lb.,    35c. 

C.    C.    Clemons    Produce    Co. 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,   Aug.   14. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Very  little  ne-w  comb  honey  is  ar- 
riving in  this  market,  and  demand  is  quiet.  Some 
Southern  extracted  has  arrived,  but  local  extracted 
will  be  rather  scarce  this  year.  Southern  extrai  ted 
in  good  demand  past  week.  Quotations  1  elow  arei 
nominal  and  according  to  (ir.ality  ;Mid  (]uantily. 
Comb  hoiK'y,  extra  fancy  (per  easel,  $6.1)0;  fancy, 
$5..^>0:    No.    1,   .f^.dO;    No.    2,    $4.50.       Kxti  acted    lion 


SKfl'lOMIlKK.     IDIS 


fi  L  V.  A  N  T  N  (i  s     r  N     r.  h:  k    c  im.  t  r  k  k 


•.  linlil  MiiihiM-,  ill  I  alls,  'Jli';  aiiilicr,  li)i-,  in  Ijiir- 
■Is.  l.Sc.  Clean,  avcraui'  \ clliiw  I  i-oswax,  per  lli., 
i>c.  1\.     llartiiiaii     I'l-oducc    ('(i. 

St.    Louis,    Ml).,    .\iii;-.    11. 


1)P:NVER. — We.   quote    No.    1    comb   honev   No.    1, 
$(').50    per   case   of    24    sections;    No.    2,    $6.00.      E.\- 
tracted   lioney,   white    (per  lb.),  23-2.5c.     01e<an,   aver- 
age  yellow  Iiee.swax.    per   11).,    ;i5c   cash,    37c   trade. 
The  Colorado   Honny   Producers   Ass'n. 

Denver,    Colo.,   Aug.    15. 


BUFFALO. — Fair  supply  offering.  Demand  only 
fair  on  account  of  high  prices.  Comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  lb.,  28-29c;  No.  1,  26-28c.  Extracted 
honey,  whitei,  per  lb.,  21-22c;  light  ainl;er,  in  cans, 
20-21c.  Glea.son    &     Lansing. 

Buffalo,    N.   Y.,    Aug.    IG. 


CLEVEL.VNl). — We  have  not  yet  received  any 
tirstclass  new  honey  in  good  condition,  but  think 
a  limited  quantity  would  sell  at  the  following  prices: 
Comb  honev,  fancy,  per  ca.se,  $6.00;  No.  1,  $5.50; 
No.    2,    $4.50.  C.    Chandler's    Sons. 

Cleveland,    O.,    Aug.    15. 


SYRACUSE. — There  doesn't  seem  to  l.e  any 
great  demand  for  honey  at  present.  People  are 
eating  fruit  now.  Coml)  honeiy,  extra  fancy,  per 
case.  $7.20.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  25c; 
liijlit    amber,    in    cans,    23c.  E.    B.    Ros.s. 

S\  racuse,    N.   Y.,   Aug.    14. 


PORTIjAND. — Very  little  comb  or  extracted  com- 
ing in.  Season  (|uite  tardy.  Prospect  good  for  late 
crop.  Demand  sltiggish  on  account  of  high  prices 
asked  and  increased  freight  rates.  Producers  seem- 
ing to  hold  for  higher  prices.  No  contracts  being 
made  for  future  shipment*.  Comb  honey,  fancy, 
per  case,  $6.00;  No.  1,  $5.50;  No.  2,  $5.25.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  white  (per  lb.),  20c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,    18c;    amber,    16e.      No  beeswax   offered. 

Portland,    Ore.,   Aug.    13.  Pacific    Honey   Co. 


TEXAS. — Very  little  honey  in  Texas.  In  the 
north,  east,  and  extreme  southern  part  there  was 
a  light  crop,  only  about  20  per  cent  of  normal  sea- 
sons. In  thei  western  part  a  complete  failure. 
Comb  honey.  No.  1,  bulk,  20c.  Extracted  honey, 
light  amber,  in  cans,  18c.  Clean,  average  yellow 
1  eeswax,   per  lli.,    38e.  .7.    A.   .Simmons. 

Sabinal,    Tex.,    Aug.    13. 


^rONTKE.VL. — Clover  honey  in  some  di.stricts  is 
a  fair  average  crop;  in  other  districts,  very  little, 
honey  availalj'.e.  Too  early  to  say  about  the  crop  of 
buckwheat  honev.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy  (per 
lb..  2(ic:  fancy.  $25c ;  No.  1,  24c;  No.  2,  21e.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  white,  per  lb.,  23c;  light  amber,  in 
cans,    22c;    ami  er   20c. 

Gunn.    Langlois   &    Co.,    Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,   Aug.    14. 


TORONTO. — The  market  has  not  yet  opened. 
Some  producers  have  been  asking  20c  per  pound 
while  others  are  asking  as  high  as  25c.  No  .sa'es 
appear  to  have  been  madei  and  the  niaricet  ha.s  not 
vet    settled   down.  Ebv-Blaine,    litd. 

Toronto,    Out.,    Aug.    14. 


HAMILTON. — There  are  some  very  good  samples 
of  honey  comiiig  in  and  some  shippers  say  they  have 
a  fair  crop.  We  have  have  not  got  down  to  prices 
yet,  but  will  next  week.  It  will  be  high.  Have 
bought  some  in  10-lb.  tins  at  21c  delivered. 

F.   W.   Fearman   Co. 

Hamilton,    Ont.,    Aug.    14. 


CUBA. — Extracted  honev,  light  amber,  in  barrels, 
$1.80  to  $1.90  per  gallon;"  amber  in  barrels,  $1.80- 
$1.90  per  gallon.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax, 
per   lb.,    38c.  A.    Marzol. 

Matanzas,    Aug.    13. 


LIVERPOOL. — Since  our  last  report  the  market 
has  remained  steady  and  for  good  extracted  honey 
we  quote  40  to  42  cents  per  lb.  The  Controller  has 
not  yet  fixed  his  price,  altho  we  have  attempted  to 
get  him  to  name  it.  Honey  on  the  spot  ha.s  there- 
fore realized  good  prices  becaus-e  Iniyers  are  anxious 
to  get  it  before  any  control  is  exci-cied,  when  their 
supplies     would     probalily     become     limited.         i'here 


have  heeii  al  oul  I. (!(»()  I.arrels  sold  al  llie  following 
prices:'  Chilian,  Ist  gi'ade,  4:ic  per  lb.;  2d  grade, 
4  2c;  3d  grade  41c;  4th  grade,  40V^c;  ungraded, 
:!5-;i7c.  Cuhan,  38  to  42c.  .lamaiean,  4iy2C.  White 
Haytian,  42c.  St.  Domingo,  4iy2C.  The  market 
for  beeswax  still  remains  dull  with  prices  remaining 
at   48   to  50c  per   lb. 

We  have  tried  to  obtain  ,s6me  information  from 
the  Ministry  of  I'^ood  respecting  their  contemplated 
action  in  controlling  honey.  We  telegraphed  them 
to  tri,<  to  get  some  definite  assurance  that  the  con- 
trolled iirice  would  not  be  less  than  the  present 
market  value,  but  they  replied  thoy  were  unable  to 
give  such  an  assurance.  No  definite  announcement 
has  been  made  so  far  which  is  very  vexatious  to 
traders.  We  ourseilves  had  an  offer  of  600  barrels 
for  direct  shipment  from  Cuba  but  we  could  not  risk 
bringing  it  in  under  the  present  uncertain  circum- 
stances. Taylor    &    Co. 

Liverpool,   England,   Aug.   1. 


MEDINA. — Prices  continue  firm  with  oft'ers  of 
extracted  increasing  from  week  to  week,  while  comb 
honey  offeirs  are  very  limited.  For  fancy  white 
comb  we  pay  $6.00  to  $6.50  per  ca,se.  For  No.  1 
comb  50c  less.  Extracted  ranges  from  19  to  23c  at 
first  hands.  The  results  of  the  order  of  Aug.  ID, 
putting  honey  on  the  Export  Conservation  list,  re- 
main in  doubt.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Classified  Advertisements — Received  Late 

WANTED. — M^ill   buy   bee-s    in    South    Georgia    or 
Florida.  Heard  &   Ellison,   Kindei,    Mich. 

WANTED. — Cyprian  queens  or  nuclei. 

Ronald   Kirk,    Rockton,    Pa.,    R.    D.    1,    Box   29. 

FOR    SALE. — 10    double   cases   of    60-lb.    cans   of 
superfine  alsike  clover  honey  at  25c  lb.,   also  4  cases 
of   biscuit   grade   at   15c  lb.      Sample   of  either,    10c. 
A.   S.  Tedman,  Weston,   Mich. 

FOR    SALE. — 2,500    lbs.    white    clover    and   bass- 
wood  honev   in  60-lb.  cans,   twO'  in  a  case,   2.tc  a  lb.; 
large  sample  foi'  25c  to  be  deducted  from  first  order. 
A.   C.   Beach,   North  Rose,  Wayne  Co.,   N.  Y. 


WANTED. — .\     few  good    colonies    of    bees.       If 

delivered    on    or   before  Sept.    20   would   accept   some 

very    light    in    stores.  State    prices,    condition    and 
style  of  hive. 

Howard    E.  Harrinian,    Prospect,    Me. 


FOR  SALE. — 66  flax-board  division-boards,  1  in. 
thick;  winter  protection  better  than  any  board 
made.  Sample  board,  35c  postpaid;  2  or  more  not 
prepaid,    25c   each;    the   lot,    $13. 

G.    Beard,    Magnetic    Springs,    O. 

WANTED. — On  shares  200  or  more  colonies  in 
good  location;  have  had  20  years'  expeiienoo  and 
have  plentv  of  experienced  help.  J.  E.  Hughes, 
R.    D.    20,  'Box    18,    Alexandria,    Ind. 


TRADE  NOTES 

3%x5xlli-I>f      ONE-BEEWAV      SECTIONS. 

Here  is  a  splendid  opportunitv  for  those  bee- 
keepers who  can  use  an  ideal  .'ection.  We  have  on 
hand    in    our   Medina    warehouse: 

5000  A   Grade  Sections   3%  x5xli^-in.   one-beeway 
3000  B   Grade   Sections  3%  xSxlV^-in.  one-bee.way 

To  clear,  we  offer  them  at  $4.75  per  thousand  for 
the  B  grade,  and  $5.00  per  thou.sand  for  the  A 
grade.  This  offer  is  certainly  a  bargain  in  view  of 
the  present  prices  of  sections  which  is  $10.00  per 
thousand.  Tlie  A.  I.  Root  Company. 


BEES   Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  furnish  full  colonies  of  bees  in   single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nucleus  colonies  and   bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham  .  .  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


U  L  K  A  K  1  is;  U  S      1  :s      BEE      C  L:  E  T  U  U  E  ,Sai'Ti..ML!EK,    lJi8 


Shipping  Cases 
Needed  ? 


TF  so  we  can  furnish  ihem  at  Syra- 

cuse,  N.  Y.,  also  boxes  of  2-60  lb. 

cans.   Up  to  July  10th  the  weather  has 

been  cold  but  when  the  weather  was 

warm  the  bees  brought  in  considerable 

honey.    We  presume  you  have  secured 

your    share    and  will  need   cases    and 

containers.     Better   send   in   an  order 

right  away  to  be  able  to  have  them 

on  hand  when  wanted. 


mj 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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WINTER  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

BY  WOODMAN'S   IMPROVED    PROTECTION   HIVE 

"The  Hive  with  an  Inner  Overcoat."     100  per  cent  Perfect  Protection  by  Test,  1916-8 


THE  IKNER  OVERCOATS  DID  IT..  Without  any  special  preparation  tees  wintered  without 
Idss  ill  tl  (■>e  liives.  'Iheie  were  no  dead  lees  on  the  hive  bottoms  and  it  was  a  joy  to  see  the 
condition  they  werci  in  as  compared  with  other  styles  of  hives.  The  Corrugated  Paper  Bottora'.ess 
Box,  Inner  Ovexeoat,  is  telescoped  down  in  letween  the  outer  and  inner  hive  walls,  when  pre- 
paring them  for  winter.  It  is  removed  in  the  spring  and  .'^tored  away  in  the  K.  D.  flat.  Not 
more  than  two  minutes  are  reciuired  to  insuhite  a  hive  for  v  inter  or  to  remove  it  in  tlie  spring  bv 
this  melhod.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  efficient  method  and  does  away  with  a  great  amount  of 
labor.  You  have  no  packing  cases  or  packin.i  material  such  as  shavings,  sawdust,  chatf  or 
leaves  to  hc(:se  and  bother  with.  Try  out  a  quantity  of  these  hives  the  coming  winter  as  hun- 
dreds of  others  are  doing.  Bees  are  valuable  these  war  times  and  >  ou  can  not  afford  to  lose 
Ihem.      Send  for  special  circular  showing   10  large  illustrations. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES 

2        lb.    Friition    top    cans    in    cases   of   24 $    1.15  per   case 

2        111.    Friction    top    cans    in    crates    of    612 24.00  per   crate 

2Vo    \h.    Friction   toj)    cans    in   cases   of   24 1.35  per   case 

214    lb.    Friction   top   cans   in   crateo  of   450 20.00  per   crate 

5        lb.   Friction   to])   pails   in    cases   of   12 1.10  per   case 

5        II).    Friction   top   iiails    in    crates   of    100 7.50  per   crate 

5        11).    I'riction    top   pails   in    crates   of    203 14.50  per   crate 

10        II).   Friction  top  ])ails  in  cases  of  6 .90  per   case 

10        lb.   Friction    top   pails    in    crates   of    113 12.50  per   crate 

For  a  limited  time  we  offer  the  above  packages  at  these  special  low  prii  es,  shipment  to  be  made 
from   Chicaj;o.      ^^  rite   for   iiiiits   on    (iO-lb.   cans,   giving   quantity   wanted. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


5^0  GLEANINGS      IN      BEE      CULTURE  Septembkk,    1918 
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WHY??? 


Why  is  it  that  so  many  beekeepers  prefer  Dadant's 
Foundation?  Why  does  it  give  such  good  satisfac- 
tion, and  why  is  it  that  when  tested  side  by  side  with 
many  other  makes  beekeepers  have  reported  that 
"they  take  to  DADANT'S  first." 


I  Do  We  Use  Special  Sheeting  Machinery  ?  —  NO.  | 

B                          We  use  the  Weed  process  of  sheeting  our  beeswax  into  endless  rolls,  and  it  M 

M                           is  the  same  process  as  used  by  nearly  all  manufacturers.  J 

I  Do  We  Use  Special  Foundation  Mills? ---NO.  | 

B                            We  use  the  same  kind  of  mills  as  are  used  by  practically  everj'  foundation  J 

g                            manufacturer  in  the  world.  M 

I  Do  We  Use  Special  Beeswax? --NO.  1 

B                            We  use  beeswax  such  as  is  produced  by  beekeepers  all  over  United  Stales  M 

I                     Then  WHY??  j 

—  Tior»oncf»    ^"^  beeswax  is  cleaned  in  such  a  way  that  all  impurities  are  removed,  g 

M  XjCCcIIIOC        and  all  the  fine  qualities  are  retained.  M 

B  Tio/-»oncp»    Sulphuric  and  other  acids  recommended  and  used  by  many  manufac-  g 

M  J3CC«.llSc    turers  for  cleaning  beeswax  are  not  used  by  us.  g 

I  "D^^jj,-,  ^^    Our  motto  is  and  always  has  been  "  EVERY  SHEET  PERFECT,"  and  | 

g  -DcCdlloC    we  live  up  to  it.  g 

B  "D                  r.^    For  FORTY  YEARS    comb    foundation    has  been    and   still  is  OUR  g 

g  DeCaUSe    specialty,     when  you  get  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  you  know  | 

g                                       that  you  are  getting  the  best  that  money  can  buy.     When  you  send  g 

B  your  beeswax  to  us  to  be  worked  into  foundation  you  know  that  you  will  get  perfect  g 

B  work  done.     When  you  ship  us  old  combs  and  cappings  to    render  you  will  get  the  M 

B  maximum  of  wax  they  contain;  and,  if  desired,  this  wax  will  be  worked  into  the  finest  g 

g  quality  of  foundation  made.  g 

I                            It  is  Up  to  You  I 

I                  Therefore,  to  insist  on  DADANT'S  FOUNDATION  | 

g                  when  you  order  your  goods  from  your  dealer.     If  | 

1                  you  can  not  get  it  from  him  then  order  of  us.    .    .  | 


Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 
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EDITORIAL 


JSlNCE  OUR  August  issue  a  nunibiT  of  our 
subscribers  have  written  to  us,  saying  that 
they  had  made  ap- 
How  to  Get  plication   to   the   U. 

That  Sugar  S.     Food    Adminis- 

f  or  Feeding,  tration,  Sugar  Di- 
vision,  at  their 
State  capitals,  for  permits  to  secure  sugar, 
but  liad  received  no  reply,  much  less  a  per- 
mit. Several  in  our  own  State  of  Ohio 
wrote,  but  received  no  response. 

To  clear  up  the  matter  the  Editor  of 
Gleanings  made  a  special  trip  to  Columbus 
ou  Aug.  20  and  there  learned  that  Ohio  bee- 
keepers— in  fact,  beekeepers  in  every  State 
in  the  Union — should  tirst  go  to  their  local 
food  administrator  and  ask  for  blanks 
marked  A  and  B.  Disregard  blank  A  on  the 
sheet  and  fill  out  statement  B  only.  Put 
in  your  full  name  and  address.  Opposite  the 
words  "Bee  Culture"  make  a  cross-mark  in 
the  printed  square,  certifying  your  industry. 
Then  fill  out  items  6  and  8.  Item  6  calls 
for  the  amount  of  sugar  used  from  July  1  to 
Oct.  1,  1917.  You  may  or  may  not  have  used 
any;  but  if  any,  state  the  amount.  Item  8 
calls  for  the  amount  of  sugar  needed  up  to 
Oct.  1,  1918.  When  the  blank  is  so  filled 
out  it  should  be  taken  before  a  notary  or 
other  official  who  can  administer  an  oath, 
and  sworn  to  in  the  space  provided  below, 
after  which  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the  United 
btates  Food  Administration,  Sugar  Divi- 
.'•■lon,  of  your  State  capital. 

Ohio  beekeepers,  however,  should  lill  out 
two  blanks,  and  send  both  to  Thos.  K. 
Lewis,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Sugar 
Division,  Columbus,  O.  The  notary  will 
probal)ly  chaige  no  more  for  two  affiilavits 
than  for  one.  One  of  these  blanks  is  to  be 
filed  by  Lewis  with  the  State  Bee  Inspector 
of  Ohio,  E.  C.  Cotton,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Columbus,  and  the  other  with  the 
Sugar  Division,  Columbus.  It  would  be  a 
wise  thing  for  the  beekeepers  of  other  States 
to  furnish  two  sworn  blanks  so  that  one 
could  be  filed  with  the  State  Bee  Inspector 
or  State  Apiarist,  and  the  other  with  the 
regular  Food   Administration. 

In  some  cases  the  State  Food  Administra- 
tion may  require  that  an  officer  of  some  l)ee 
organization  i)ass  on  the  validity  of  the 
claim  of  the  beekeeper  for  sugai'.  In  such 
case,  where  it  is  at  all  ])racti('al)le,  send  the 
blank  to  tiie  secretary  or  the  ])resident,  and 
ask   hiiri   to  mark   his  O.   K.  across  the  blank, 


signing  his  name  as  an  officer  of  the  bee  or- 
ganization, and  return  to  you,  when  you  are 
to  send  it  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Sugar  Division,  of  your  State  capital.  Most 
of  the  States  will  probably  require  some- 
tliing  of  the  sort.  Where  there  is  no  state 
or  local  organization,  or  when  you  do  not 
know  who  the  secretary  of  a  local  beekeep- 
ers '  organization  is,  send  your  blank  to  the 
secretary  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation, Floyd  Markham,  Y^jsilanti,  Mich., 
who  will  immediately  return  it  to  you  pro- 
vided you  inclose  a  stamp  and  an  addressed 
envelope. 

The  ordinary  retail  grocer  probably  will 
not  have  enough  sugar  to  take  care  of  bee- 
keepers '  requirements,  and  therefore  you 
will  have  to  go  to  the  wholesaler.  But  be- 
fore you  do  it  be  sure  you  are  armed  with 
the  permit  as  above  outlined. 

The  beekeeper  should  anticipate  his  wants 
early;  and,  if  he  needs  sugar,  make  appli- 
cation at  once  as  above  outlined. 


A  STATEMENT  made  in  two  leading  daily 
newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  beekeepers 
are  profiteering,  is  bas- 
This  Is  Not  ed  on  the  statement  of 
Profiteering.  Dr.  Phillips  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  at  the 
field  meet  at  Medina,  that  any  beekeeper 
who  sells  all  his  honey  and  asks  for  sugar, 
where  there  is  no  bee  disease,  is  profiteering. 
One  paper,  the  Cleveland  News,  has  drawn 
the  inference  that  beekeepers  are  using 
sugar  to  feed  bees  to  sell  as  honey,  and 
that  in  so  doing  they  are  not  only  "profi- 
teering ' '  but  are  ' '  cheating ' '  their  cus- 
tomers. While  we  can  not  agree  with  Dr. 
Phillips  that  the  beekeeper  is  profiteering 
when  he  sells  honey  and  feeds  sugar,  it  is 
but  fair  to  him  to  say  that  he  is  quoted 
only  in  part.  He  never  intended  to  convey 
the  impression  that  beekeepers  are  feeding 
their  bees  sugar  to  sell  as  honey.  Gleanings 
fears  that  this  garbled  statement  may  be 
scattered  far  and  wide,  with  the  result  that 
beekeepers  will  be  unable  to  obtain  sugar 
this  fall  for  feeding  their  bees.  .Vecording- 
ly,  beekeepers  everywhere  should  be  prompt 
to  refute  this  untruth.  It  would  be  nothing 
short  of  a  real  calamity  for  the  beekeepers 
not  to  get  the  sugar  needed,  as  it  would 
mean  a  great  decrease  in  the  number  olr"  bees 
another  year  and  a  great  shrinka.i,'e  in  the 
lioiicy  production  of  1919. 
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THE  EDITOR,  in  his  last  trip  among  some 
of  the  largest  beekeepers  of  the  country, 
found,  among  other 
Bigger  Hives  things,  that  the 
and  Colcnies  largest  producers 
were  running  more 
and  more  to  large  brood-nests.  The  Da- 
dants  have  emphasized  the  imi^ortanee  of  a 
large  brood-chamber,  favoring  the  large  size 
put  out  by  Father  Quinby.  They  have 
shown  that  such  a  hive  cuts  swarming  down 
to  the  minimum  of  one  or  two  per  cent, 
makes  queen-excluders  unnecessary,  and  re- 
duces winter  losses   and  labor. 

In  1894  the  editor  tried  out  the  proposi- 
tion of  whether  he  could  accomplish  these 
results  with  two  eight-frame  brood-nests, 
and  found  that  he  could,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  series 
of  articles  by  C.  A.  Hatch,  and  footnotes 
and  editorials  written  bv  E.  R.  Root  in 
Gleanings  for  1894  to  1898,  he  will  find  that 
we  not  only  controlled  swarming,  but  pro- 
duced honey,  with  the  advantage  that  our 
brood-nests  could  be  handled  in  halves.  But 
the  objection  to  the  eight-frame  was  that, 
in  a  good  season,  it  might  be  too  much  of 
a  sky-scraper — one  that,  when  tiered  up, 
would  be  easily  tipped  over  by  the  wind  or 
by  stock  running  loose.  The  illustration  on 
the  cover  page  of  this  issue  shows  that  an 
eight-frame  width  of  hive  sometimes  re- 
quires bracing  up  to  keep  it  from  toppling 
over. 

Since  that  series  of  articles  was  written  we 
have  found  the  whole  beekeeping  fraternity 
has  been  tending  to  a  double  brood-nest, 
either  for  eight  or  ten-frame  Langstroth,  for 
breeding  early  in  the  spring  and  then  con- 
fining the  queen  down  to  a  single  brood- 
nest  by  means  of  an  excluder  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  harvest.  The  plan  is  almost 
universal  among  our  largest  beekeepers,  be- 
cause it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  a 
ten-frame  Langstroth  brood-nest  is  not  large 
enough  in  the  spring  for  a  good  queen,  and 
therefore  two  are  needed.  Upon  a  good 
queen  hangs  the  success  or  failure  of  a  crop, 
other  things  being  equal. 

The  average  beekeeper  contends  that  even 
a  ten-frame  Langstroth  brood-nest  is  rather 
heavy  to  lift.  The  argument  might  be  ad- 
vanced that  the  eight-frame  would  be  better 
so  far  as  lifting  is  concerned;  but  in  tiering 
up  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  apiarist  to 
stand  on  a  box  or  stepladder  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  supers  when  the  season  is  good 
and  the  queen  prolific. 

We  found  in  our  recent  travels  that  there 
is  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  a  twelve 
and  thirteen-frame  brood-nest.  There  is  al- 
so a  tendency,  equally  pronounced,  toward 
a,  ten-frame  Jumbo  hive,  which  is  practically 
the  Dadant-Quinby,  and  of  about  equal  ca- 
pacity to  the  twelve-frame  Langstroth  hive. 
The  advantage  in  keeping  the  size  of  the 
frame  standard  is  obvious.  The  Langstroth 
frame  is  nearly  universal,  and  so  well  adapt- 
ed for  extracting  purposes,  that  one  will 
think  a  long  time  before  he  will  consider  a 


deej^er  frame — one  that  is  not  well  adapted 
to  extracting.  The  Dadants  and  all  who  use 
the  Jumbo  or  Quinby  depth  of  frame  find 
it  quite  necessary  to  use  a  half-depth  frame 
or  one  slightly  shallower  than  a  Langstroth 
frame  for  extracting,  because  the  frame  is 
too  deep.  The  users  of  the  Jumbo  or  Quin- 
by  frame  are  compelled  to  have  the  two 
sizes  of  frames — one  for  the  super  for  ex- 
tracting purposes  and  the  other  for  the 
queen,  for  the  queen  is  usually  confined  to 
the  lower  brood-nest,  and  that,  too,  without 
the  need  of  an  excluder,  says  Mr.  Dadant. 

In  favor  of  the  Jumbo  or  Quinby  depth  of 
frame,  it  may  be  said  that  our  best  beekeep- 
ers admit  that  a  queen  seems  to  prefer  a 
large  frame;  and  she  will  lay  more  eggs  in 
one  large  card  of  comb  than  she  will  in 
the  same  number  of  square  inches  contained 
in  two  combs,  o)ie  above  the  other,  but  di- 
vided from  each  other  by  a  top  bar,  a  bee- 
space,  and  a  bottom  bar,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  queen  occupies  two  supers.  We 
have  yet  to  run  across  a  beekeeper  who  de- 
nies tins  proposition.  From  a  strictly  breed- 
ing standpoint  the  advantages  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  big  frame.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  further  advantage  in  that  the  Jumbo 
frame  makes  it  possible  for  one  to  use  a 
standard  width  and  length  of  Langstroth 
hive — standard  cover  and  bottom,  standard 
comb-honey  supers,  standard  Langstroth 
hive-bodies  or  shallow  supers.  In  the  api- 
aries we  have  visited,  where  Jumbo  frames 
are  used,  we  found  numerous  instances 
where  the  owners  had  bought  up  colonies 
in  standard  Langstroth  hives,  and  were  us- 
ing them  on  top  of  the  Jumbos  for  extract- 
ing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  users  of  the  twelve 
and  thirteen-frame  hives  have  nothing  stan- 
dard but  the  frame.  The  standard  Lang- 
stroth and  hive-bodies  will  not  fit  these 
hives. 

However,  one  very  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  the  twelve  and  thirteen-frame 
hives  is  that  an  ordinary  colony  does  not 
have  to  be  tiered  more  than  two  or  tliree 
stories  high.  The  supers,  while  relatively 
heavier  than  the  ten-frame  Langstroth,  are 
low  enough  down  to  be  easily  lifted.  The 
twelve  and  thirteen-frame  Langstroth  hive 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Jumbo  or  Quin- 
b}'  in  that  it  will  never  be  as  high  as  the 
Juml)o  of  the  same  cubic  capacity. 

The  excellence  of  the  Jumbo  or  Quinby 
brood-nest  as  compared  with  the  twelve  antl 
tiiirteen-frame  Langstroth,  is  a  matter  to  be 
settled  by  the  future  experience  of  beekeep- 
ers. So  far  as  we  have  met  beekeepers  who 
are  using  the  larger  brood-nest,  we  have 
found  they  prefer  to  use  hives  requiring 
only  one  size  of  frame  thruout  the  beeyard. 

There  is  another  small  school  of  beekeep- 
ers who  are  working  toward  the  Long  Idea 
hive  of  thirty  or  forty-frame  dimensions. 
This  does  away  with  all  lifting  of  supers, 
providing  that  the  extractor  is  used  when 
a  hive  of  this  capacity  is  filled  with  honey. 
But  it  requires  handling  the  frames  Individ- 
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iially  iusteiid  of  in  giou[)s  of  eiyht,  ten,  or 
twelve  frames  acconliiig  to  the  size  of  the 
hive-body. 

So  far  we  have  left  the  reader  on  the 
fence.  What  style  and  size  of  brood-nest 
shall  he  adopt? 

The  great  majority  of  beekeepers  have 
settled  down  to  the  proposition  that  the 
regular  ten-frame  Laiigstroth  hive,  while 
lacking  some  of  the  advantages  of  either 
the  Quinby  or  Jumbo  depth,  or  the  twelve 
or  thirteen-frame  Langstroth  de])th,  have 
the  gieat  point  in  their  favor  that  they  are 
standard.  Sui)j)lies  cost  from  25  to  50  per 
cent  less.  As  illustrating  the  advantages  of 
standard  equipment,  let  us  say  that  the  ex- 
pert producer  finds  himself  comp)elled  to  buy 
out  a  less  successful  and  perhaps  competing 
beekeeper  who,  perhaps,  is  encroaching  on 
his  territory.  The  latter,  in  all  probability, 
will  have  standard  equipment.  If  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  or  the  more  successful 
beekeeper,  is  using  something  that  is  not 
standard,  he  has  got  the  everlasting  nui- 
sance of  either  a  difference  in  the  size  of 
the  frame  or  a  difference  in  supers,  hive- 
bodies,  covers,  and  bottoms.  This  nuisance 
is  intolerable;  and  altho  the  beekeex^er  may 
see  the  advantage  of  the  larger  brood-nest, 
yet  he  is  almost  compelled  to  keep  standard 
equipment. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  beekeepers  in  this  country 
who  are  producing  honey  by  the  carload 
with  the  standard  ten-frame  Langstroth 
equipment.  The  eight-frame  Langstroth 
size  of  hive  is  going  out  so  rapidly  that  we 
can  almost  put  it  among  the  discards. 

We  have  been  taking  a  good  many  photos 
showing  twelve  and  thirteen-frame  hives. 
Jumbo  hives,  and  the  Long  Idea  hive;  and 
in  forthcoming  issues  of  Gleanings  we  shall 
illustrate  some  of  these  different  equipments 
and  show  their  advantages.  What  we  have 
here  said  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  toward  breeding  in  two-story 
brood-nests  of  Langstroth  size,  as  weil  as 
wintering  in  two  such  brood-nests,  or  one 
such    and    a    shallow-depth    extracting-frame. 

a  :ao  ^as=        to 

DE.  E.  F.  PHILLIPS,  with  whom  we  had 
quite   a  long   conference   at   the   field   meets 

in  the  State  of  New 
Don't  Fail  to  Yoik,  wished  us  to  em- 

Pack  Early  phasize    in    September 

Gleanings  that  out- 
door-wintered colonies  should  be  packed 
early  for  the  following  reasons: 

Unpacked  colonies  in  late  September  and 
October  are  subject  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture and  frosty  nights,  with  the  result  that 
a  good  deal  of  brood  is  chilled,  and  with  the 
further  result  that  the  queen  is  discouraged 
fiom  laying.  When  the  colonies  are  well 
packed,  says  Dr.  Phillips,  they  can  be  kept 
right  on  breeding  clear  up  into  November. 
Late  breeding  means  young  bees,  and  these 
are  vitally  important  for  wintering,  either 
indoors  or   outdoors. 

The  second  reason   is  that,  if  the  (-(jlonies 


are  packed  early,  they  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  surroundings;  and  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  they  will  be  so  accustomed 
to  their  entrances  that  they  will  not 
"drift,"  as  will  colonies  that  are  packed 
late.  One  of  the  serious  difficulties  that 
beekeepers  often  encounter  during  the  fol- 
lowing spring  is  the  "drifting"  nuisance  by 
which  colonies  will  be  either  too  strong  or 
too  weak.  As  their  bees  are  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  changed  surroundings,  the 
bees  are  liable  to  get  mixed  up  by  going  to 
the  wrong  hive  on  the  first  good  flight  day. 
Some  colonies  get  too  many  bees,  and  some 
too  few.  The  former  may  starve,  and  the 
latter  be  chilled  and  die  with  dysentery. 
a  =>a  ^^&i=:         to 

THAT  QUESTION  is  being  asked  hundreds 
of  times.  If  one  lives  in  a  locality  subject 
to  continuous  zero 
Outdoor  or  weather    for    weeks 

Indoor  at    a    time,    and    es- 

Wintering  pecially  if  he  lives 

in  a  hilly  country 
where  he  can  have  side-hill  repositories,  we 
would  advise  the  indoor  plan.  The  past 
winter  showed  that  those  who  wintered  in 
cellar,  especially  with  side-hill  cellars,  had 
stronger  and  better  colonies  than  those  who 
wintered  outdoors.  This  is  not  saying  that 
bees  can  not  be  wintered  outdoors  in  the 
colder  climates.  Sonie  of  our  best  beekeep- 
ers did  it  last  winter  and  had  rousing  colo- 
nies  in   the   s])ring. 

In  localities  where  the  winters  are  more 
open,  and  the  bees  have  an  opportunity  for 
a  flight  four  or  five  times  during  midwinter, 
we  would   advise   the   outdoor  method. 

What  shall  the  small  beekeeper  do  who 
has  only  a  few  colonies?  If  he  lives  in  a 
cold  climate,  he  can  winter  in  a  cellar  where 
there  is  a  furnace.  The  bees  should  be  in  a 
room  separate  from  the  furnace  room. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  colonies  will  winter  in 
such  a  place  very  nicely,  even  in  warm  cli- 
mates, if  sufficient  ventilation  is  provided; 
and  this  can  be  done  very  well  by  leaving 
the  door  ajar  from  the  bee-room  into  the 
furnace  room. 

If  one  will  properly  jjack  in  a  milder  cli- 
mate, the  chances  of  success  are  better  out- 
doors than  indoors.  Control  of  temperature 
and  ventilation  in  a  cellar  is  a  nice  art,  and 
beginners   may   not  be   able   to   master   it. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  have  full  par- 
ticulars with  illustrations  on  how  to  winter 
bees  outdoors  by  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods. These  illustrations  will  embody  some 
features  that  proved  successful  last  winter. 

If  there  ever  was  a  winter  that  proved 
conclusively  that  packing  is  essential  for 
outdoor- wintered  bees,  it  was  the  past  one. 
Some  of  the  beekeepers  who  argued  for  sin- 
gle-walled hives  on  summer  stands  have  had 
their  theories  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat. 
While  they  are  not  saying,  anything,  thev 
are  sadder  and  wiser — sadder  because  they 
had  almost  no  bees  this  spring,  and  wiser 
because  they  will  never  do  it  again,  if  the 
Lord  spares   'cm  for  another  chance. 
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THE  BEST  CELLAR  WINTERING 

Some  of  the  Fundamentals  as  Illus- 
trated by  the  Continued  Successes  of 
'^ig  Michigan  Beekeepers 

By  E.  R.  Root 


THE  severe 
winter  of 
1917  -  '18  — 
the  hardest  on 
bees,  perhaps, 
in  over  35  years 
—  has  brought 
its  lessons. 
Those  beekeep- 
ers   that    were 

thoroly  prepared  with  plenty  of  good 
stores  suffered  comparatively  light  losses, 
while  those  that  were  not  prepared  lost 
heavily.  It  will  be  the  particular  purpose 
of  this  article  to  explain  some  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  good  wintering  indoors,  because 
plans  for  indoor  wintering  must  be  made  as 
early  as  possible  in  advance.  In  our  next 
issue  we  will  give  the  various  methods  of 
outdoor  wintering — those  that  proved  to  be 
successful  during  last  winter. 

The  present  high  price  of  honey,  the 
shortage  of  sugar,  with  the  prospect  that 
the  Food  Administration  at  Washington 
may  cut  all  rations  of  sugar  down  still 
further,  will  cause  some  to  favor  the  in- 
door plan  of  wintering.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  colony  in  a  good  cellar  con 
sumes  about  half  the  stores  that  the  same 
colony  requires  when  wintered  outdoors  in 
a  good  packing-case.  Or,  to  put  it  more 
concretely,  a  colony  of  bees  in  a  good  cellar 
consumes  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  pounds 
of  stores  during  the  period  of  confinement, 
while  the  same  colony  outdoors,  well  hous- 
ed, requires  anywhere  from  15  to  25  pounds 
or  even  more.  At  this  time  we  will  not  dis- 
cuss the  question  whether  the  outdoors  bees 
will  be  more  vigorous  and  ready  for  har- 
vest,  for   the   big   i)roblem   now   is   to   bring 


the  bees  t  h  r  u 
the  coming  win- 
ter with  a  mini- 
mum of  stores. 
It  would  be  a 
mistake  for  us 
to  urge  every 
one  to  practice 
indoor  winter- 
ing, as  the  aver- 
age beginner,  or  the  average  good  bee- 
keeper south  of  the  Great  Lakes,  will  se- 
cure better  results  by  wintering  outdoors; 
but  the  fact  that  most  of  those  who  win- 
tered in  the  cellar  last  winter  had  their 
bees  in  better  condition  this  spring  sug- 
gests the  wisdom  at  this  time  of  inquiring 
how  they  succeeded. 

The  Editor  has  been  giving  the  matter 
special  consideration;  and  with  that  end  in 
view  he  has  traveled  some  hundreds  of 
miles  visiting  some  of  the  best  beekeepers 
of  the  United  States — especially  those  who 
wintered  in  cellars  with  little  or  no  loss. 
After  consulting  some  of  our  best  beemen, 
and  especially  Government  experts,  we  were 
especially  directed  to  one  man,  said  to  un- 
derstand with  special  thoroness  the  subject 
of  indoor  wintering.  He  has  wintered  bees 
for  the  last  12  or  15  years  in  a  cellar  of 
his  own  design,  with  a  loss  of  less  than  one 
per  cent.  That  man  is  David  Running  of 
Pilion,  Mich., — ex-president  of  the  Michi- 
gan State  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  now 
president  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation. He  agrees  as  to  wintering  in 
almost  everv  detail  with  that  veteran  au- 
thority, the' late  G.  M.  Doolittle.  The  fact 
that  these  two  men  came  to  precisely  the 
same    conclusions    30    years    apart,-  the    one 
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Eic  1. — This  is  a  diagram  of  the  Rrouiul  plan  of  tho  David  Kiinuni.f;-  liee-ccUar  wini  h  h:is  wmteiiil  hot's 
for  the  last  12  years  -with  a  loss  of  loi-w  than  rne  iier  ctiit.  Tlie  cellar  proper  is  built  in  a  side  hill.  1  He 
)  ottom  of  the  cellar  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground  in  front.  ITie  waUs  are.  6  inches  tliick,  ot  concrete,  with 
(t  cf)ncrete  ceiling  on  top.  Directlv  abovo  the  cellar  is  a  concretei  workshop  and  extracting  house.  Be.- 
tvvpni  the  ceiling  of  the  cellar  and  the  floor  of  this  building  above  the<i-e  is  packing  material  (if  one 
foot  of  drv  sawdust  and  one  foot  of  air  space;  and  then  another  set  of  .ioists  covered  with  matched  noorin^ 
Between  the  ceiiling  and  cellar  roof  i.s  6  feet,  and  the  cellar  is  capable  of  holding  Ivc^tween  300  and  401 
colonies  It  will  le  noticed  that  there  are  three  doors  to  shut  out  the,  outside  cold.  The  hives  are  pi  erl 
ii5  shown  in  the  diagram.  The  ventilator,  or  chimney,  has  a  9  x  13  flue  which  extends  clear  up  thru  the 
building  above.     The  outer  cellar  is  soinetinie.s  used   for  wintering  bees  in  doub'e-walled   hives. 
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Fig.  2. — This  is  a  tee-rellar  lje.lonoinir  to  Leonard  Griggs  of  Flint,  Midi.  It  is  a  type  of  an  aliovcground 
cellar  embodying  the  ideas  of  David  Running.  The  cellar  proper  extends  into  the  ground  about  3  feet. 
Them  there  is  a  three-foot  emlankment  about  3  feet  wide  around  the  upper  part  of  the  cellar.  Tlie  ceiling 
is  covered  with  about  three  feet  of  sawdust.  To  keep  the  side  embankments  dry  and  frofct-proof  the  roof 
extends  entirely  over  the  cellar,  and  embankment,  except  in  front;  and  Mr.  Griggs  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  cover  this  also.      Mr.   Griggs  has  been  uniformly   successful   in   wintering  bees   in   this   cellar. 


without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  marks 
the  information  that  we  are  now  about  to 
give  as  very  important. 

Mr.  Running  specifies  that  the  whole  be-?- 
cellar  must  be  well  protected  from  both 
cold  and  dampness.  It  is  not  enough,  he 
says,  that  the  whole  of  the  cellar  be  under- 
grounii  and  the  ceiling  on  a  level  with  the 
ground,  unless  between  the  ceiling  and  roof 
is  three  or  four  feet  of  sawdust.  Many 
and  many  a  good  bee-cellar  gives  ])oor  re- 
sults because  tho  inside  ceiling  varies  with 


tlie  changes  of  tlie  outside  temperature. 
A  cellar  -where  frost  during  severely  cold 
weather  can  be  scraped  off  the  ceiling  is 
badly  designed  and  cannot  be  expected 
to   give  good   results. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
proper  drainage  it  is  not  essential,  Mr. 
kunning  says,  that  the  whole  cellar  be  sub- 
merged 21/^  to  3  feet  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground  to  get  below  the  frost 
line.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
cellar  will   have  to  be  partly  above  ground 


V\(..    ■■'.. — This   cellar    Wdiild   be    well   <U 

would   seem    that    the   roof   water    is    \\; 

water-soaked,    causinj; 


JL'iMd  if  tl:c  r((f  <'.M(  iidi'.i  (ivrr  th<'  .-idc  cul/auknu  Ml .  As  it  is.  it 
1  nu  away  thci  emlankment  on  the  left.  The  emliankiiicnl  1  ecumes 
the   temperature   of   the   cellar    to   become    too    cold. 
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and  partly  below.  But  the  iniportaut  thing 
is  to  remember  that  the  part  above  the 
general  level  must  be  protected  by  four  or 
five  feet  of  embankment  of  dry  earth.  The 
ceiling  of  the  cellar  proper  must  be  covered 
vvith  at  least  three  or  four  feet  of  dry  earth 
or  sawdust.  Mr.  Eunning  has  a  workshop 
directly  above  his  bee-cellar,  making  only 
a  foot  of  sawdust  above  the  cellar  ceiling 
necessary.  In  order  to  keep  the  side  em- 
bankments dry  as  well  as  the  space  over  the 
cellar  proper,  it  is  important  that  the  roof 
itself  cover  not  only  the  width  of  the  actual 
inclosure,  but  the  embankment  at  the  sides 
and  ends.  A  wet  or  frozen  embankment 
means  a  low  temperature  in  the  cellar  and 
that   is   often   fatal. 

Mr.  Eunning  told  us  that  he  believed  he 
could  winter  bees  in  a  properly  constructed 
winter  bee-cellar  even  in  Tennessee  or  in 
any    of   the    Southern    States    with    a    great 


tliis  sub-earth  ^"entilator  continue  in  a  ver- 
tical pipe  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the 
c(dling.  This  would  bring  about  a  thoro  cir- 
culation of  air  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  entrance  to  the  cellar  is  effected  by 
means  of  double  (or  better,  triple)  doors 
thru  a  narrow  passageway  leading  from  the 
level  of  the  ground  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cellar.  If  the  cellar  is  halfway  below 
ground  and  halfway  above,  the  entrance 
and  exit  are  made  easy  by  means  of  steps. 
If  it  is  located  under  a  side  hill,  so  that 
the  bottom  of  the  cellar  is  on  a  level  with 
the  ground  in  front,  the  conditions  are 
ideal. 

To  recapitulate:  "The  important  thing 
to  remember,"  said  Mr.  Eunning,  "is  to 
make  the  cellar  room  so  that  it  will  not  be 
subject  to  any  outside  variations  of  tem- 
perature; and  to  prevent  these  variations 
the     sides,     end,     and     ceiling     must     have 


Fig.  4. — 'This  Ijelongs  to  L.  C.  Gordon  of  Bella,!,.  Al,.  li..  .md  apparently  has  the  same  defect  as  Fig.  3. 
The  owner  said  that  in  this  12  x  20-foot  bee-ceiiar  last  winier  he  wintered  151  colonies,  without  the  loss 
of  a  colony.  According  to  David  Running's  idea  the  roof  should  have  e^xtended  over  the  side  emban';ment. 
But  these  embankments  are  made  up  of  sand  that  dries  out  very  quickly;  and,  in  spite  of  tlve  fact  that 
it   is  not  covered,  it  makes  a  good  insulator.  This  cellar  has  the  ventilation  recommended  by   Mr.   Running. 


saving  of  stores.  "For,"  he  said,  "it  is 
acknowledged  that  where  bees  can  fly  one 
or  more  times  during  every  week  of  the 
winter  they  will  consume  anywhere  from 
two  to  three  times  the  amount  that  bees 
in  the  North  will  eat."  He  would  put  them 
where  the  inside  temperature  of  the  cluster 
would  be  at  the  point  of  the  least  activity, 
or  57  degrees  F. 

Eegarding  the  amount  of  ventilation,  Mr. 
Eunning  has  been  successful  in  the  use  of 
one  ventilator  in  the  back  end  of  the  bee- 
cellar  about  9  by  13  inches,  extending 
thru  the  roof,  and  surmounted  at  the  top 
by  a  chimney.  This  shaft  should  extend 
down  to  the  level  of  the  cellar  floor.  This 
is  for  the  outlet  of  foul  air.  The  inlet  con- 
sists of  a  sewer  pipe  running  under  ground, 
opening  into  the  front  end  of  the  cellar. 
Altho  he  has  not  used  it,  he  believes  it 
would  be  an  advantage  to  have  tlic  inlet  of 


enough  protection  of  dry  earth  or  sawdust 
to  keep  the  bee-cellar  at  the  right  tempera- 
ture.* 

The  temperature  of  Mother  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Eunning,  is  about  right  for 
cellar  wintering.  Mother  Earth  varies  all 
the  way  from  41  to  50  degrees.  Mr.  Eun- 
ning said  the  best  results  in  a  cellar  would 
be  where  the  variation  of  the  temperature 
is  between  43  and  47  degrees;  and  from  the 
interviews  that  we  have  had  with  those  who 
have  followed  his  ideas  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  an  average  of  45  degrees 
is  about  right;  for  at  that  temperature  the 
bees  inside  of  the  hive  approach  nearly  the 
temperature  of  the  least  activity — 57  de- 
grees   Fahrenheit,    which    temperature    has 

*Tn  localities  where  there  are  deep  snows  less 
insulation  would  he  needf^d ;  but,  as  there  are  some 
winters  with  little  .snow,  it  is  well  to  huve  a  larsre 
ilrv    dii*    cinliankment. 
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been    earel'uUy    (ictoiitniic<l    by    tlic    (loxciii 
meiit  exi)eitH. 

In  later  j^ears  there  has  been  a  tendency 
toward  a  higher  temperature — 50  to  55  F. 
This  is  because,  in  house  cellars,  a  lower 
temperature  can  not  be  maintained;  but 
where  it  can  be  regulated  to  a  nearly  uni- 
form point  by  Mother  Earth  45  is  probably 
better. 

So  far  we  have  not  touched  on  the  ques- 
tion of  food  nor  the  age  of  the  bees.  Mr. 
Eunning  said  that  of  course  he  would  much 
prefer  good  stores,  for  when  good  stores  are 
used,  there  is  no  spotting  of  the  hives  when 
the  bees  are  taken  from  the  cellar  in  the 
spring,  even  if  they  have  been  confined  from 
four  to  five  months.  But  tho  the  bees  will 
not  winter  as  well  on  poor  stores  as  on  good, 
still  if  they  are  wintered  in  a  properly  con- 
structed cellar,  the  amount  of  stores  con- 
sumed by  the  bees  is  so  small  that  no  seri- 
ous consequence  occurs. 

He  says  that  many  times  the  beekeeper 
can  not  have  young  bees,  and  many  times 
he  will  have  to  put  up  with  inferior  stores. 
But  he  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  if 
bee-cellars  were  built  right — and  that,  oiP 
course,  means  proper  drainage  and  protec- 
tion— one  could  winter  any  kind  of  bees. 
When  the  cellars  are  not  properly  protected, 
good  stores  and  young  bees  are  almost  a 
necessity. 

So  much  for  David  Eunning 's  methods — 
methods  that  are  in  use  in  Michigan,  where 
good  results  have  been  secured. 

Wintering  in  an  Ordinary  House  Cellar. 

Wintering  in  an  ordinary  house  cellar  is 
possible  and  practicable;  but  it  should  be 
understood  that  a  house  cellar  is  much  more 
subject  to  variations  of  temperature,  either 
on. account  of  the  presence  of  a  furnace  in 
the  adjoining  room  to  heat  the  house,  or 
because  of  the  exposure  of  the  walls  above 


groiiiid  to  outside  tciiipci-.-it  ure,  uliicli  is  al- 
ways very  variable.  Our  own  ('xj)erience 
has  shown  that  where  the  temperature  in- 
side is  variable — from  40  to  65 — there  must 
be  a  large  amount  of  ventilation,  especially 
at  the  higher  points.  We  have  had  most 
excellent  results  with  the  temperature  rang- 
ing between  55  and  60;  but  when  the  tem- 
perature is  as  high  as  this  there  will  be  a 
loud  roar  from  restless  bees,  unless  there  is 
a  constant  interchange  of  air.     Tt  is  a  little 


Fig.   6. — Another  of  Mr.   Sowinski's  Lee-cellars. 

difficult  to  bring  this  about  in  an  ordinary 
house  cellar;  but  where  there  are  a  few 
colonies — 10  to  15 — in  a  room  10  x  12,  the 
matter  of  ventilation  is  not  hard  to  over- 
come, especially  if  the  door  leading  from 
the  bee-cellar  into  the  furnace-room  is  left 
slightly  ajar.  It  is  put  down  as  an  axiom 
that  10  colonies  in  a  house  cellar  will  win- 
ter better  than  50  or  75  colonies,  i3rovided 
the  temperature  does  not  go  below  40.  If 
the  cellar  is  not  frost-proof — that  is,  will 
not    prevent    vegetables    from    freezing — it 


Fig.  5. — This  ce'.lar  (TV2  \2i>)  belongs  to  Peler  Sowin.ski  of  Bellaire,  Mich.;  so  also  does  the  cellar  (7x30) 
sho^^Ti  in  Fi^.  6.  Mr.  Sowinski  wintered  285  colonies  in  these  two  cellars  without  loss.  The  embankmtinit 
in  Fig.  6  appears  to  le  covered.  The  home  cellar,  Fig.  5,  embodies  all  the  ideas  of  David  Running.  We 
went  into  this  cellar  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and,  notwithstanding'  the  temperature  was  80  degrees  in  the 
shade  outside,  it  was  down  to  45  in  the  cellar.  Mr.  S'owinski  keeps  his  ve^setaliles,  Initter,  eggs,  and  other 
food  stutfs  in  this  cellar.  Tlie  drinking-water,  kept  in  .iutis  hfrc,  ff.pnis  to  )e  as  cold  as  ire.  The  .scheme 
of    ventilation    was    the    same    as     >tr.     Running's. 
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will  be  a  very  poor  place  for  bees.  A  cellar 
reeking  with  dampness  is  also  bad,  altho 
bees  have  wintered  well  in  house  cellars 
where  there  was  a  large  amount  of  damp- 
ness; but  it  was  because  there  was  a  tem- 
perature not  lower  than  45.  We  are  not  so 
sure  but  that  50  would  be  better. 

The  question  of  whether  the  hives  should 
be  carried  into  the  cellar  without  the  bot- 
tom-boards will  depend  on  conditions.  In 
cellars  of  the  David  Eunning  type  the  bees 
should  be  put  in  with  hive-bottoms  and 
covers  sealed  down.  Mr.  Kunning  uses  an 
entrance  I14  inches  deep  running  the  width 
of  the  hive. 

Stores. 

Usually  a  single  brood-nest  will  have 
enough  stores  to  carry  the  colony  thru  win- 
ter in  the  cellar;  but  some  beekeepers — 
notably  Leonard  Griggs,  one  of  the  most 
successful  producers  in  Michigan —  give  to 
every  colony  they  put  into  a  cellar  a  half- 
dei)th    super   of   natural    stores.      This   is   in 


FlO,  7. — This  cellar  belongs  to  Ira  P.artlett  of  East 
Jordan,  Midi.  He  had  some  lieavy  losses  in  tl.e 
cellar,  which  he  attributed  to  bad  store-s  and  old 
bees.  When  asked  if  he  didn't  have  too  much 
ventilation,  as  shown  by  the  ventilators,  he  admitted 
that  that  might  be  true.  Tlie  .sides  and  embank- 
ments are  not  covered  by  a  roof,  as  will  be  noticed, 
and    the    result    is    tluit    tlie    temperature    varies. 

addition  to  what  the  lower  story  may  or 
may  not  have.  In  this  connection  Mr. 
(iriggs  follows  Mr.  Eunning  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  bee-cellar.     See  Fig.  2. 

How  to  Build  a  Bee-Cellar. 

So  far  we  have  given  no  specific  direc- 
tions how  to  build  a  David  Eunning  cellar. 
See  Fig.  1  and  legend  beneath,.  Where  the 
clay  is  firm  and  will  not  cave  in,  sustaining 
walls  are  not  necessary.  But  in  most  lo- 
calities a  wall  or  a  board  siding  is  very 
necessary.  Concrete  walls  are  probably 
cheapest  in  the  end.  Where  the  cellar  is 
temporary  or  on  rented  land  very  good  bee- 
cellars  have  been  built  by  using  cheaii 
boarding  nailed  against  wooden  posts.  Mr. 
Brown  of  the  Western  Honey-producers, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  makes  four  holes  in  the 
ground  with  a  post-auger.  These  holes  are 
deep  enough  so  that  an  ordinary  fence-post 
will    stick    above   the   ground    three    or    four 


Exterior    view    of    the    bee-cellai-    of    the    late    G.    M. 
Doolittle.       Note     fenro     in     rear. 

feet.  The  boarding  is  then  nailed  inside  of 
the  posts  above  ground.  The  man  then  gets 
inside  of  the  inclosure,  digs  an  oblong  pit 
deep  enough  so  that  he  will  have  aV>out  6Vl> 
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foot  between  what  is  the  top  ceiling  of  the 
oollar-to-be  and  the  bottom.  The  inside  dirt 
is  thrown  outside  of  the  wooden  barricade. 
This  leaves  an  embankment  of  four  or  five 
feet  of  earth.  He  uses  no  sustaining  walls 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  cellar.  A  ceiling  is 
then  put  on,  and  then  a  gable  roof  is  made 
to  cover  the  embanknuMit  as  well  as  the  col- 
lar ])ro])or.  On  top  of  the  coiling  and  under 
the  gable  roof  is  put  from  three  to  four  feet 
of  sawdust. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  the  latest 
methods  for  packing  bees  outdoors. 

G.  M.  Doolittle  on  Cellar  Wintering  Nearly 
30  Years  Ago. 

After  we  had  wn-itten  the  first  draft  of 
Mr.  Eunning  's  methods,  we  began  going 
back  in  our  mind  to  the  time  when  we 
first  took  hold  of  Gleanings  in  1885.  We 
recalled  that  we  visited  Mr.  Doolittle  in 
1890,  and  at  that  time  we  were  much  inter- 
ested in  his  cellar  wdiere  he  had  wintered 
his  bees  so  many  years  successfully.  The 
result  was  that  we  asked  him  to  w^rite  it  up. 
The  illustrations  for  his  article  appearing 
in  Gleanings  at  that  time  (and  later  print- 
ed in  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture)  are  here 
reproduced.  By  consulting  these  old  wood- 
cuts it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Doolittle  was 


long  ago  an  advocate  of  the  very  principles 
that  David  liunning  has  found  to  be  so  suc- 
cessful. One  of  these  principles  was  a  roof 
])rojecting  over  the  side  embankments.  The 
other  was  a  cellar  ceiling  below  the  frost- 
line.  The  series  of  doors  in  the  hatchway 
leading  into  the  cellar  proper  are  very 
much  the  same.  Mr.  Doolittle  believed  in  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees  and  a  very  mod- 
erate amount  of  ventilation.  The  hole  in 
his  ventilator  was  6  x  8  inches.  A  sub-earth 
ventilator  was  aliout  the  same  size  as  that 
used  by  Mr.  Running.  Pcrhap^  it  would  be 
well  to  mention  that  Mr.  Doolittle  in  his 
later  years  thought  less  and  less  of  ventila- 
tion until  he  finally  abandoned  it.  In  this 
we  believe  he  made  a  mistake.  However, 
Mr.  Kunning  says  that  if  the  temperature 
can  be  maintained  uniformly  around  45 
very  little  ventilation  is  required.  It  might 
be  well  to  mention  also  that  a  fence  was  put 
in  the  rear  of  Doolittle 's  cellar  so  the  driv- 
ing snows  w^ould  completely  cover  the  roof 
• — ^not  a  bad  idea;  and  it  goes  to  show  that 
he  was  thoroly  in  accord  with  the  idea  of 
having  plenty  of  top  protection.  Mr.  Doo- 
little used  to  say  that  the  variation  of  tem- 
perature in  his  cellar  did  not  exceed  two  de- 
grees during  the  entire  wdnter. 


IMPORTANCE  of  WINTER  STORES 

^antity,  ^ality,  and  Arrangement. 
The  Last  Stores  Gathered  by  the  Bees 
or  Fed  to  Them  Should  be  the  Best 

By  Belva  M.  Demuth 


IN    many    of 
the    Northern 

States  the 
month  of  Sep- 
tember brings  an 
epoch  in  the  life 
of  the  colony, 
for  it  ushers  in 
the  broodless 
period  of  fall 
and  winter.  Thruout  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer it  has  been  necessary  for  the  bees  to 
rear  large  numbers  of  young  to  replace  the 
wastage  of  bee  life  incident  to  the  toil 
and  struggles  of  the  active  season.  This  re- 
placement of  worn-out  bees  is  now  tem- 
porarily discontinued,  and  the  colonies  at- 
tempt "to  make  their  future  existence  secure 
by  another  method — a  slowing-down  of  the 
expenditure  of  bee  life. 

In  order  to  dispense  with  brood -rearing 
entirely  until  March  the  colonies  must  re- 
auce  tVemendousiy.  their  daily  energy  out- 
put, for,  if  they  'should  spend  at  the  same 
rate  as  they  do  in  the  active  season,  all  of 
the  worker  bees,  present  in  our  hives  on 
October  first,  w-ould  die  of  old  age  before 
Thanksgiving  Day.  We  know,  of  course, 
that  the  bees  slow  down  their  activity  dur- 
ing any  lull  in  nectar-secretion,  seemingly, 
always  on  the  lookout  for  an  opportunity 
to  save  their  energy.  Tinder  certain  condi- 
tions, therefore,  even  during  the  summer 
the  individual  workers  may  live  much 
longer  than  the  six  weeks  which  is  general- 


1  y  accepted  t  o 
be  the  normal 
span  of  life  dur- 
ing the  active 
season.  The  su- 
preme effort  to- 
ward .  enejgy- 
saving  and  life- 
p  r'^o  1  0  n  g  a  t  i  0  n , 
however,  begins 
when  brood-rearing  ceases.  It  is  then  that 
bee  energy  becomes  the  best  of  colony  assets. 
We  have,  therefore,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  broodless  period,  a  stop-gap  crew  of 
worker  bees,  whoso  only  business  in  life  is 
to  live  so  slowly  that  their  lives  shall  be 
prolonged  to  several  times  that  of  the  more 
active  preceding  generations,  and  finally, 
before  the  spark  of  life  goes  out,  to  nurse 
into  being  a  spring  crew^  to  take  up  again 
the  life  of  the  colony.  This  slowing-down 
of  colony  activity  is  well  known  among 
beekeepers  and  has  been  aptly  described  by 
Dzierzon  as  follows: 

"The  vital  activity  of  tlie  bees  varies  a  great 
deal  according  to  circumstances  and  the  time  of 
year,  and  the  ciuantity  and  quality  of  food  neces- 
sary are  dependent  thereon.  The  quantity  of  honey 
which  a  bee  is  able  to  hold  in  its  stomach  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  afford  it  ample  food 
for  more  than  a  week;  and,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  insufficient  to  prevent  death 
from  starvation  within  24  hours.  If  we  compare 
life  to  a  process  of  combustion,  then  a  lea's  life 
is  at  on(!  time  like  a  spark  glimmering  vncler  the 
ashes,    and,    at    another,    like   a   bright    flame    which 
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in  a  few  minutes  consumes  the  combustible  matter 
that  would  have  fed  the  but  glimmering  fire  for  a 
much   longer   time." 

The    climate    in    "our    locality"    is    such 
that   this    quiescence,    so   necessary   to    slow 
living,   is   easily  upset;    and,   if  we   are   not 
careful,  we  may  have,  even  in  December  or 
January,  activity   more   like   the   consuming 
"bright  flame"  than  like  the  "glimmering 
spark."     Wintering,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
beekeeper    is    concerned,    means    providing 
conditions   favorable   to   the   greatest   possi- 
ble degree  of  quiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
winter  bees.  |^ 
r^       The  effort  of  the  beekeeper  in  this  direc- 
^"^   tion   during   September  is  largely  concerned 
with  winter   stores.     The   quantity,   quality, 
and  arrangement  of  winter  stores  each  have 
much  to  do  with  the  degree  of  quiescence  as 
well  as  with  the  length  of  such  period. 
Quantity  of  Winter  Stores. 
It    is    important    that    every    colony    shall 
have,    at    the    close    of    brood-rearing,    an 
abundance    of    stores    both    for    winter    use 
and    for    spring    brood-rearing.      They    may 
need    10    pounds    for   winter    and    20    to    30 
pounds  more  for  spring;  but  it  should  all  be 
in    the   hives   this    fall,   not    necessarily   be- 
cause   the    larger    amount    may    affect    the 
quiescence    of   the   bees   during   winter,   but 
because  the  bees  will  need  it  in  the  spring 
before  it  can  well  be  supplied. 
Quality  of  Stores. 
Most    beekeepers    know    what    a    tremen- 
dously disturbing  factor  poor  winter  stores 
become  when  the  bees  are  confined. to  their 
hives  for  some  time.     In  this  connection,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  cellar  wintering 
has   been   found   satisfactory   only   in    those 
regions  which  furnish  year  after  year  win- 
ter stores  of  the  best  quality,  or  where  the 
beekeeper  practices   feeding  sugar   syrup  to 
supplement   the   winter   stores.      Cellar   win- 
tering is  practically  impossible  when  honey- 
dew  is  mixed  with  the  honey  stored  at  the 
close    of    the    season,    unless    the    beekeeper 
feeds  for  winter.     Even  when  bees  are  win- 
tered out  of  doors  and  are  fortunate  enough 
to    have    a    cleansing    flight    about    once    a 
month,   the   disturbance    during   the   interim 
must    be    extremely    costly    in    bee    energy. 
When    the    stores    ai-e    poor    an    enormous 
quantity    is    consumed,    and    colonies    some- 
times live  so  rapidly  under  such   conditions 
that  they  consume  all  they  have  and  starve, 
providing  they  do  not  first  use  up  all  their 
vitality  and  die  of  old  age  in  midwinter. 

It  is  fortunate  for  beekeeping  that  in  the 
extreme  North  where  the  bees  are  confined 
to  their  hives  several  months  without  a 
cleansing  flight,  the  winter  stores  average 
much  better  in  quality  than  farther  south. 
If  the  reverse  were  true,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  winter  bees  on  natural  stores  in 
the  far  North.  Last  winter  some  of  the 
most  severe  winter  losses  were  reported 
from  the  middle  latitudes;  due,  no  doubt 
largely  to  the  character  of  the  stores. 
Arrangement  of  Winter  Stores. 
It  usually  happens  that  the  very  best  hon- 


ey stored  during  the  summer  is  either  all 
removed  as  surplus,  or  is  stored  in  the 
brood-chamber  most  remote  from  the  winter 
nest.  As  the  season  draws  to  a  close  and 
broc'd-rearing  is  decreased,  the  cells  left 
■acant  above  and  back  of  the  decreasing 
brood-nest  are  filled  with  the  latest-gather- 
ed honey,  which  is  usually  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  gathered  during  the  height  of 
the  honey  flow.  This  arrangement  of  the 
stores  causes  the  bees  to  use  the  poorest 
honey  first  as  their  winter  food,  leaving  the 
best  honey  for  spring  brood-rearing.  This 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  should  be 
for  best  results.  If  the  stores  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  best  honey  is  used  first, 
the  activity  of  the  bees  is  greatly  reduced, 
and  they  must  live  correspondingly  longer. 
I'urthermore,  if  only  the  best  of  stores  are 
used  during  the  broodless  period,  a  sur- 
prisingly small  quantity  is  needed  if  the 
bees  are  properly  protected.  Even  five 
pounds  of  either  heavy  sugar  syrup  or  the 
best  of  the  early-gathered  honey  stored  in 
the  margin  of  the  winter  nest  may  save, 
under  some  conditions,  several  times  that 
amount  in  the  total  consumption  of  stores 
during  the  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  de- 
creased wastage  of  bee  energy.  This  better 
condition  is  readily  brought  about  by  feed- 
ing this  amount  of  sugar  syrup  or  honey 
after  the  brood  has  emerged,  when  it  will 
be  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  winter  nest 
where  it  will  be  used  first.  Thus  if  the 
bees  need  five  to  ten  pounds  of  stores  dur- 
ing the  broodless  period  and  twenty  pounds 
for  early  spring  brood-rearing,  the  five  to 
ten  pounds  should  be  of  the  very  best  qual- 
ity and  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  used  first. 
With  this  arrangement  the  quality  of  the 
remaining  twenty  or  more  pounds  does  not 
materially  affect  the  results,  for  this  is 
used  when  the  bees  can  have  more  frequent 
cleansing  flights.  Colonies;  may  be  uniform 
on  the  first  of  October  as  to  strength,  age, 
and  vitality  of  bees  and  even  as  to  quantity 
and  quality  of  stores,  yet  if  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  stores  in  all  colonies  is  not  such 
that  the  best  of  the  food  is  available  for 
use  first,  there  may  be  a  great  difference 
in  the  way  they  winter.  Some  colonies 
may  have  put  in  a  few"  pounds  of  inferior 
honey  late  which,  being  used  first,  upsets 
the  quiescent  condition  quite  early.  In  the 
absence  of  a  cleansing  flight  such  colonies 
may  winter  poorly,  even  tlio  the  remaining 
twenty-five  pounds  or  more  of  stores  may 
be  of  the  finest  quality. 

Uniform  results  in  either  cellar  or  out- 
door wintering  in  many  localities  will  prob- 
ably never  be  attained,  unless  the  beekeeper 
makes  it  a  practice  to  feed  to  each  colony 
already  i)rovisioned  an  additional  five  or 
ten  ]»oun(is  of  either  a  heavy  sugar  syrup  or 
tliC  best  early-gathered  honey.  This  feed- 
ing is  done  after  the  brood  has  emerged 
and  too  late  to  have  it  again  covered  up 
with  later-gathered  stores  from  the  fields. 

The  arrangement  of  the  stores  in  rela- 
tion  to   the   winter   nest   should  not  be   dis- 
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tiirbed  later  by  changing  the  j)laees  of  the 
eonibs,  for  in  the  subsequent  rearrangement 
the  bees  might  earry  some  inferior  honey  or 
lioneydevA'  from  some  other  part  of  the 
Inood-cliamber  and  p\;t  it  into  the  inner 
circde   of   stores. 

The  time  for  this  feeding  in  the  North  is 
usually  late  September  or  early  October.  If 
at  this  time  each  colony  has  plenty  of 
_\oung  and  vigorous  bees  (see  page  462, 
August  Gleanings),  plenty  of  stores  for 
both  winter  use  and  spring  brood-rearing, 
and  if  a   quantity  of  these  stores  sufKcient 


to  last  until  March  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  so  arranged  that  it  will  be  used  first,  we 
have  most  favorable  pre-winter  conditions. 
If  to  such  colonies  we  add  adequate  winter 
])rotection,  either  by  packing  them  well  in 
a  sheltered  location  out  of  doors  or  by  hous- 
ing them  during  the  cold  weather  in  a  com- 
fortable dry  cellar,  we  have  provided  con- 
ditions which  should  enable  the  winter  crew 
to  live  so  slowly  that  they  will  be  able  to 
hold  the  fort  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments in  the  foiin  of  young  bees  next 
spring. 


THE  CAGE  THAT  WILL  DO  IT 

Ho^  the  Neijv  ''Postal  Order  Allow- 
ing   the  Shipment  of  Bees  in  Pound 
'Packages  May  be  Made  Use  of 

By  E.  R.  Root 


A  8  explained 
editorially 
in  our  July 
issue,  page  39;', 
beekeepers  now 
enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  sending 
bees  in  one,  two, 
three,  and  five- 
pound  lots  by 
mail.  Our  dear  Uncle  Samuel  up  to  this 
time  has  granted  every  reasonable  request 
that  has  been  made  by  beekeepers,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  by  any  means  is  the  rul- 
ing that  now  permits  the  sending  of  bees  by 
parcel  post  in  suitable  cages. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  the  war  have  great- 
ly delayed  express  shipments  of  bees.  In 
a  few  instances  the  express  companies  de- 
clared embargoes  on  bees.  While  these  re- 
strictions have  since  been  lifted,  the  fact 
remains  that  bees  in  package  form  by  ex- 
press have  been  greatly  delayed.  In  many 
cases  there  have  been  losses  of  50  and"  even 
100  per  cent;  and  while  under  normal  con- 
ditions express  companies  could  have  been 
held  liable,  and  are  legally  liable  now  for 
any  unusual  delay  or  carelessness  in  hand- 
ling, yet  ex})erience  shows  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  any  claims  are  satisfied, 
even  if  they  are  ever  taken  care  of. 

These    claims    of    delav    and    loss    of   bees 


in  shipment  led 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, Apicultural 
Investigator  i  n 
the  Bureau  o  f 
Entomology,  and 
the  writer,  t  o 
appear  before 
the  Postoffice 
D  ep  a  rtmdnt, 
urging  the  necessity  of  the  privilege  of 
sending  bees  by  mail.  We  explained  the 
delays  that  the  express  shipments  of  bees 
w^ere  receiving,  and  how  the  bees  were  dying 
en  route  as  they  had  never  done  before; 
that  there  had  been  very  heavy  winter  loss- 
es east  of  the  Mississippi;  that  there  was  a 
shortage  of  bees  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  a  great  jjlenty  in  others.  We  showed 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  send  bees  in  car- 
lots,  owing  to  the  congestion  of  freight; 
that  unless  the  beekeepers  of  the  country 
could  have  the  parcel-post  privilege  of  send- 
ing bees  in  package  form  without  combs, 
the   industry   would   suffer    materially. 

At  the  last  interview  we  submitted  evi- 
dence from  shippers  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, showing  how  bees  have  been  lost  in 
shipping  by  express.  We  met  very  favorable 
res])onses  at  each  of  the  interviews,  and 
finally  the  Department,  as  told  in  our  July 
issue,  issued  a  ruling  making  it  possible  to 
send  bees  in  quantities  by  mail,  as  has  been 


The  cage  for   shipping  hces   hy    mail    that    tlic   ))osfal   authorities   favor.      Notice   the   frame   of    foundation    in 
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(lone  heretofore  witli  (jueeus  aiul  a  dozen  or 
so  of  attendants. 

We  submitted  two  forms  of  shipping 
package  to  the  Department;  but  the  one 
that  eliminates  the  use  of  wire  cloth  en- 
tirely, using  saw-cuts  thru  the  sides  of  the 
box,  ai^pealed  to  the  Department  officials  as 
feasible,  practicable,  and  safe.  We  ex- 
plained that  this  cage  had  no  patent  on  it, 
and  that  any  one  could  make  it;  and  from 
preliminary  trials  that  had  been  given  it, 
excellent  results  had  been  obtained.  This 
cage  was  first  submitted  to  us  as  a  suitable 
mailing-cage  by  E.  J.  Atchley  of  California; 
and  it  would  be  no  more  than  proper  to  call 
it  the  Atchley  mailing-cage. 

While  cages  using  saw-cuts  without  wire 
cloth  were  used  quite  extensively  for  send- 
ing queen  bees  and  a  dozen  or  so  of  attend- 
ants, some  25  or  more  years  ago,  no  one 
ever  thought  of  the  same  principle  for  send- 
ing bees  in  larger  quantities  by  mail  until 
Mr.  Atchley  submitted  his  cage. 

The  subjoined  illustrations  show  cages 
made  of  basswood,  the  panels  of  which  are 
%  inch  thick,  w'ith  saw-cuts  %  iiK^h  wide* 
and  %  inch  apart.  This  box,  with  its 
ventilated  sides,  ends,  top,  and  bottom,  is 
further  reinforced  by  cleats  that  not  only 
strengthen  the  cage  but  prevent  it  from 
coming  in  close  contact  with  some  other 
parcels,  thus  shutting  off  ventilation.  The 
projecting  lock  corner  teeth  are  for  the 
same  purpose. 

The  inside  of  the  cage  is  provided  with 
one  or  more  miniature  frames  that  contain 
strips  of  foundation.  This  last  idea  was  the 
suggestion  of  Mel  Pritchard.  Why  the  foun- 
dation? Mr.  Pritchard  reasoned  in  this 
w'ay:  When  bees  are  sent  in  boxes  or  cages 
without  combs  the  environment  is  unnat- 
ural. The  bees  become  discontented,  worry, 
and  when  they  get  to  worrying  they  soon 
die.  His  idea  was  that  if  bees  were  given 
a  chance,  they  would  draw  out  the  founda- 
tion and  build  the  comb.  Such  comb  wovild 
be  perfectly  free,  of  course,  from  any  pos- 
sible taint  of  disease;  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  colony  having  American  foul 
brood  will  be  cured  if  put  in  a  clean  hive 
on  clean  frames  of  foundation.  The  same 
treatment  has  been  very  effective  for  curing 
European  foul  brood  as  well. 

To  test  out  this  principle  of  bees  building 
comb  en  route,  we  had  some  cages  made 
early  in  the  season — in  fact,  they  were 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  nucleus  boxes 
with  full-sized  Langstroth  frames  contain- 
ing half-sheets  of  foundation,  a  box  of 
water,  a  box  of  candy,  and  a  box  of  syrup. 
These  cages  were  sent  to  different  points, 
even  as  far  as  California.  Pounds  of  bees 
were  put  in  them,  and  sent  back  to  Medina. 
As  Mr.  Pritchard  fully  expected,  the  foun- 
dation was  drawn  out  into  comb  en  route, 
and  in  some  cases  lary«  and  eggs  were 
found;  but,  more  remarkable,  the  bees  came 


*  The  saw-cuts  should  never  be  wider  as  bees 
would  go  thru.  Threei  thirty-seeonds-inch  width  is 
about   riglit. 


thru  in  every  case  these  long  distances  with- 
out any  greater  loss  than  two  or  three  dead 
bees  to  the  box. 

If  Mr.  Pritchard 's  idea  is  correct  (and 
we  now  think  it  is),  it  solves  the  problem 
of  sending  bees  by  mail  or  express.  That 
idea,  joined  to  the  Atchley  cage,  ought  to 
make  bees  by  express  or  mail  in  package 
form   an   assured  success. 

But,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Department 
ruling  as  to  the  style  of  cage  be  adhered  to 
exactly.  It  will  not  do  for  any  one  to  try 
any  experiments.  The  old  cage  used  for 
express  shipments  will  not  do.  If  a  wire- 
cloth  cage  is  adopted,  there  must  be  two 
thicknesses  of 'screen  sejjarated  by  slats  % 
inch  in  thickness.  Obviously  it  would  be 
better  and  cheaper  to  use  the  saw-cut  prin- 
ciple and  eliminate  the  wire  cloth   entirely. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  Uncle 
Sam  assumes  no  responsibility  for  bees  go- 
ing thru  in  bad  condition.  If  bees  arrive 
dead,  either  the  shipper  or  the  consignee 
must  stand  the  loss.  That  will  be  a  matter 
that  will  have  to  be  adjusted  between  the 
two  parties  —  and  should  be  definitely 
agi'eed  upon  in  advance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  present  extra- 
ordinary conditions  do  not  make  express 
shipments  of  bees  any  better;  and,  more- 
over, the  express  companies  charge  a  rate 
and  a  half,  while  bees  in  parcel  post  will 
go  thru  at  the  regular  zone  rate,  which  wV\ 
be  on  a  par  with  a  single  rate  of  exj>ress, 
and  in  many  cases  less. 

From  the  fifth  zone  up  and  over  15  pounds, 
express  is  cheaper.  In  zones  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  and  up  to  25  pounds,  parcel  post  is 
cheaper. 

In  order  to  try  out  the  cages,  we  decided 
to  ship  jjackages  to  some  distance  (both 
one-  and  two-pound  sizes).  We  accordingly 
sent  some  of  these  packages  from  Medina  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  Upon  arrival  at  Wash- 
ington they  were  given  no  attention  what- 
ever but  were  immediately  reshipped  to  us. 
These  packages  were  five  days  en  route,  and 
yet  were  returned  to  Medina  in  fine  condi- 
tion, with  no  more  than  a  dozen  or  so  dead 
bees  in  the  bottoms  of  any  of  the  cages. 
This  trial  proved  conclusively  that  bees 
may  be  sent  much  safer  and  cheaper  by 
parcels  post  than  in  any  other  way.  It  also 
convinced  us  of  the  value  of  Pritchard 's 
idea  of  sending  the  bees  on  small  frames 
of  foundation,  accompanied  only  by  bee  can- 
dy; for  not  only  was  the  foundation  all  drawn 
out  into  comb,  but  also  good  worker  brood 
had  been  reared  en  route,  so  that  on  arrival 
all  that  was  necessary  was  to  lift  out  the 
three  small  frames,  place  them  side  by  side 
in  a  standard  frame  and  insert  in  the  nu- 
cleus hive.  By  making  use  of  foundation 
there  is  no  danger  of  spreading  disease 
with  such  a  package;  and  since  there  is 
brood  on  their  arrival,  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  bees  being  discontented  with  their 
new  hive.  The  package  is  a  decided  suc- 
cess. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


Stores  for  Winter — How  Much  and  How  to  Know 
When  There  Are  Enough  . 


"Several  of  my  colonies  starved  last 
\viiite7-  on  account  of  lack  of  stores,  and  I 
do  not  want  such  a  thing  to  happen  again. 
Will  you  tell  us  in  (Meanings  how  much 
shoulil  be  allowed  for  each  colony  in  Octo- 
ler,  in  honey  or  its  equivalent  in  sugar 
syiuji,  to  carry  an  average  colony  thru  till 
the  llowers  bloom   in  the  spring'?'' 

Something  depends  on  what  is  meant  by 
an  average  colony;  and  much  more  still, 
whether  the  colonies  are  to  be  wintered 
h\  the  cellar  or  on  the  summer  stand,  or 
what  is  termed,  ''out-door  wintering."  For 
this  latter,  bees  should  be  allowed  not  less 
t'lan  twice  enough  to  carry  them  safely  over 
an  ordinary  trying  winter.  Last  winter  was 
one  of  the  most  trying  sort,  and  it  is  no 
Avn;ider  tliat  many  'iolcnies  weit  short  of 
stores,  where  they  were  at  the  mercy  for 
days  and  weeks  of  from  zero  to  20  and 
even  ?>0  degrees  below.  No  colony  should 
L-tart  in  October  witli  less  than  25  pounds 
of  good  stores  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  as  a  minimum 
amount,  where  the  colony  is  to  be  left  out 
on  the  summer  stand,  no  matter  how  well 
packed  and  protected,  and  10  pounds  wouhl 
le  far  preferable.  Some  of  our  practical 
outdoor  Avinterers  say  50  as  the  maximun:, 
but  nine  winters  out  of  ten,  40  will  carry 
them  safely  thru  till  sp'-ing,  when,  if  am 
are  in  need,  they  can  be  supplied  with 
enough  to  carry  them  till  fruit  bloom. 

For  cellar  wintering,  we  have  more  nearly 
a  uniform  temperature,  from  the  time  the 
bees  are  put  in  the  cellar  to  the  time  they 
are  taken  out,  so  that  we  do  not  need  to 
vary  but  little  on  the  amount  of  stores  to 
meet  the  variation  of  temperature  outside. 
With  a  cellar  whose'  temperature  can  be 
kept  during  the  five  months  the  bees  are  in 
it  from  42  to  48  degrees,  not  more  than  two 
jiounds  will  generally  be  consumed  each 
month  or  ten  pounds  in  all  as  an  average. 
To  be  safe,  I  always  try  to  make  the  amount 
20  to  25  pounds,  beginning  with  October  1 
and  ending  with  May  15.  If  I  find  an  oc- 
casional colony  with  only  15  pounds,  I  al- 
low it  to  go  in  the  cellar  with  that  amount, 
lather  than  to  go  thru  the  process  of  feed- 
ing, especially  where  I  am  short  of  feed  in 
the  fall.  But  such  hives  are  marked  so  that 
as  soon  as  the  bees  are  out  of  the  cellar,  all 
such  colonies  that  are  light  in  stores  can  be 
supplied  enough  to  carry  them  thru  till 
fruit   bloom. 

But  some  one  may  ask,  "How  am  I  to 
know  how  much  honey  any  certain  colony 
inay   have?"     At   a  convention   some  years 


ago  the  following  was  given  out  as  the  right 
way  to  ascertain  in  this  matter.  "Put  into 
ail  empty  hive  the  number  of  combs  used  in 
wintering,  and  weigh  the  hive  so  arranged, 
when  the  hives  in  the  apiary  are  to  be 
weighed,  the  amount  of  the  other  deducted, 
and,  if  there  was  40  ])ounds  left  above  this 
dt'diu-tioii,  there  would  be  suflicient  stores 
in  that  lii\e  for  wintering  on  the  summer 
stands,  and  if  there  was  15  })ouiids,  it  would 
do  very  well  for  cellar  wintering. ' '  But 
I  can  hardly  put  this  ])laii  out  for  anyone 
except  those  who  are  willing  to  look  after 
their  bees  on  the  first  warm  day  that  the 
colonies  can  have  a  flight.  Hives  subject 
to  the  weather  weigh  more-  than  dry  hives, 
colonies  differ  very  much  as  to  size  and 
weight,  old  combs  weigh  double  that  of  new 
combs,  combs  from  a  colony  that  was  queen- 
less  for  some  time  during  the  summer  will 
often  contain  pollen  to  one  half  the  amount 
allowed  for  cellar  wintering,  and,  for  these 
reasons  it  would  be  well  to  add  10  pounds 
to  the  amounts  given  so  as  to  be  on  the' safe 
side.  If  our  bees  are  in  single-wall  hives 
that  may  be  readily  handled,  take  any  hive 
of  the  same  pattern  which  may  have  been 
standing  out,  and  put  in  it  the  same  number 
of  old  empty  combs  as  are  in  the  hives 
having  bees  in  them  and  proceed  in  this 
way:  The  hive  with  old  empty  combs 
weighs,  say,  20  pounds.  Now  allow  5 
pounds  for  bees  and  beebread,  this  making 
25  pounds.  If  to  be  wintered  on  summer 
stand,  we  add  40  pounds  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  honey,  making  65  pounds  as  the 
weight  necessary  for  each .  full  colony,  to 
].ut  the  same  in  good  condition  for  winter, 
so  far  as  -stores  are  concerned.  If  to  be 
wintered  in  the  cellar,  then,  instead  of 
the  40,  add  25  pounds  as  the  necessary 
amount  of  honey,  thus  making  50  pounds  as 
the  weight  for  a  full  colony  where  cellar 
wintering  is  practiced.  If  you  are  to  winter 
on  the  summer  stands,  weigh  a  few  colonies 
till  one  is  found  that  weighs  the  65  pounds 
required.  Now  lift,  or  ' '  heft ' '  this  hive, 
as  we  used  to  say,  a  few  times  carefully, 
till  you  have  a  good  conception  of  its 
Aveigiit,  and,  if  you  lose  that  conception  at 
any  time,  come  back  and  lift  it  again.  Hav- 
ing a  good  idea  of  this  weight,  you  can  now 
go  rapidly  over  the  apiary,  lifting  each 
colony  just  clear  of  the  ground,  always 
taking  the  same  position  in  this  ojjeration, 
and  marking  with  a  small  stone  each  one 
that  is  doubtful  or  light.  If  there  has  been 
a  good  fall  flow  of  nectar,  most  of  the 
colonies  will  be  over  the  65  pounds  in 
weight,  some  running  to  70  and  75  pounds, 
and  all  such  require  scarcely  more  than  a 
"taking  hold"  to  determine  their  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Next  weigh  each  of  the 
doubtful    and    too    light    ones,    i)!aciiig    the 
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scales  on  a  box  or  adjacent  hive  for  that 
purpose,  and  mark  the  weight  at  a  certain 
place  on  each  hive.  After  the  weights  are 
determined,  it  only  remains  to  put  the  light 
ones  in  condition  for  winter  by  uniting,  by 
supplying  them  with  the  needed  frames  of 
honey  from  the  store  room,  or  with  sugar 
syrup.  And  this  holds  good  for  those  to 
be  wintered  in  cellar  except  that  50  pounds 
is  the  standard  instead  of  65. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


INEXPENSIVE  WINTER   CASES 


But  They  Seem  to  Protect  the  Bees  and  to  be  Easy 
to  Provide 


My  winter  cases  are  composed  of  any 
cheap  lumber  that  will  hold  a  nail.  The 
end  is  made  of  four  pieces,  28  inches  long, 
and  one  30  inches,  so  the  front  is  the 
highest,  and  covered  with  tarred  paper  or 
rubberoid.  As  to  length  of  cases,  I  general- 
ly make  them  about  52  inches  long  so  there 
will  be  nearly  8  inches  of  packing  at  each 
end.  For  a  roof  or  cover  I  find  that  two 
gable  covers  are  the  nicest,  as  they  can  be 
used  in  summer  time.  For  winter  I  lay  an 
extra  piece  of  tarred  paper  across  the  cen- 
ter to  reach  over  the  top  of  each.  When 
summer  comes  I  stack  the  cases  to  one  side 
and  put  the  packing  in  them  for  another 
season;  and  I  save  for  packing  any  grass 
that   may  be   cut.     The   last   hard  winter   I 


lost  only  three  colonies — one  from  starva- 
tion ;  the  other  two  had  honey,  but  were 
affected  by  dysentery.  We  had  a  very  hard 
winter.  They  were  more  than  100  days 
without  a  flight,  and  many  colonies  were 
affected.  I  generally  winter  in  two  bodies, 
even  if  one  is  only  a  shallow  Danzenbaker 
extracting  body.  I  also  give  bottom  pro- 
tection for  all  hives  that  stand  up  from  the 
ground. 

With  care,  the  cases  here  described  should 
last  for  years.  I  have  used  some  of  them 
for  eight  years,  and  they  are  still  as  good 
as  new.  J.   B.   Holsinger. 

Johnstown,  Pa. 


AN  INEXPENSIVE    PACKING   CASE 


How  a  Kansas  Man    Has    Solved  the  Problem  in 
His  Country  of  High-priced  Lumber 

Out  here  in  Kansas  lumber  is  mighty  high 
— perhaps  not  higher  than  in  some  other 
places,  but  high  enough  so  that  making  the 
quadrui»le  i)acking  cases  would  mean  a  big 
expense.  Picking  up  packing  boxes  that 
would  do  is  out  of  the  question.  When  one 
is  "picked  up"  it  is  at  a  price  of  about  $1 
and  then  has  to  be  rebuilt.  Getting  to- 
gether enough  lumber  or  boxes  for  my  150 
colonies  of  bees  seems  too  big  and  too  ex- 
pensive a  job  for  me  when  I  have  a  cheaper 
way  that  appears  almost  as  good  to  me. 

After  extrar-ting  is  over  I  put  a  deep  or 
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shallow  extraeting-super  of  combs  under 
every  brood-clianiber.  Over  the  brood  cham- 
ber I  put  a  box  that  I  make  myself  out  of 
1x4  stuff,  and  which  is  the  size  of  the 
iiives,  outside  measure.  A  piece  of  burlap 
is  tacked  over  the  bottom.  Inside  I  place 
live  or  six  newspapers  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  fill  the  box  with  planer  shavings,  and 
then  cover  with  more  pajiers  on  toj).  This 
box  is  set  on  top  of  the  regular  super  cover. 
Over  the  box  I  put  a  sheet  of  one-ply  roof- 
ing paper,  folding  it  down  over  the  sides 
and  ends  of  the  brood-chamber,  and  fasten- 
ing it  with  tacks  and  tin  washers.  On  top 
I  place  the  regular  cover,  put  the  regular 
entrance  contractors  in,  and  my  bees  are 
packed  for  winter. 

The  winter  of  1916- '17  was  a  normal  win- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  two  very  cold 
days.  The  mercury  went  down  those  two 
days  to  20  below  and  there  was  a  50-mile 
gale  blowing  about  all  the  time.  Unpacked 
or  partially  packed  bees  in  my  neighbor- 
hood suffered  very  severely.  Mine  were 
])aeked  as  described,  without  a  windbreak 
except  a  short  strip  of  hedge  on  the  west 
and  a  chicken  wire  fence  on  the  north,  and 
I  lost  only  S  out  of  135.  The  eight  lost 
were  in  hive  bodies  without  the  extracting- 
supers  under  them,  with  one  exception,  and 
tliat  one   came   thru  weak   and   queerless. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  bees  are  in  the 
top  brood-chamber  with  the  top  of  that 
well  insulated  with  the  box  of  newspapers 
and  planer  shavings,  and  the  top  part  of  the 
sides  covered  with  roofing  pa]ier,  which 
covers  the  joint  of  the  box  and  hive.  The 
paper  being  waterproof  keeps  all  moisture 
out,  even  if  the  cover  is  not  on.  The  heat 
is  easier  kept  with  the  entrance  so  far  be- 
low the  bees.  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  wet 
hive  inside.  The  boxes  are  left  on  the  hive 
the  year  round  as  they  are  a  good  insulator 
against  heat  as  well  as  cold,  and  are  kept 
on  the  bees  as  handily  as  if  they  were  taken 
off  and  put  somewhere  else.  The  paper 
will  last  several  years  if  taken  care  of.  It 
should  be  put  in  a  building  and  set  up  end- 
ways or  edgeways. 

My  bees  look  good  early  this  spring 
(when  this  is  written)  despite  the  very  se- 
vere winter  weather  just   experienced. 

Sabetha,    Kan.  Frank   Hill. 


THE    QUESTION    OF  FEEDING 

A  Kind  of  Feeder  that  Has  the  Approval  of  a  Vet- 
eran Beekeeper 

During  the  Watertovvn,  N.  Y.,  convention, 
Mr.  Loutes  gave  his  method  of  feeding.  In 
his  address  he  described  a  feeder  designed 
by  Mr.  Elthorp,  and  said  he  had  used  about 
all  the  feeders  invented  and  had  settled  on 
Mr.  Elthorp 's. 

It  should  be  remembered  tliat   nuclei  need 


plenty  of  feed  to  bring  tliem  thru  the  win- 
ter. If  poorly  fed,  they  are  one  of  the  poor- 
est properties  a  beekeeper  can  have.  To 
build  a  nucleus  up,  Mr.  Loutes  advised,  dur- 
ing the  early  autumn,  to  give  about  two  tea- 
cups of  syrup  at  a  time  stimulating  tliem  to 
brood-rearing.  He  believed  the  latter  part 
of  September  the  best  time  to  feed  bees  for 
winter.  In  other  words,  feed  as  late  as  pos- 
sible. If  fed  early,  the  bees  will  use  the 
stores  for  brood-rearing.  Mr.  Loutes  weighs 
the  colony  about  Oct.  1,  and  feeds  with  a 
pan  feeder  set  under  the  brood-chamber. 
He  puts  the  food  on  towards  night,  leaving 
an  entrance  only  %  inch  square.  His  feed- 
ers will  hold  20  pounds  of  syrup  or  more, 
but  feeding  at  that  time  he  never  feeds  that 
much.  The  syrup  is  given  to  the  bees  warm. 
Any  normal  colony  will  take  up  the  feed  in 
one  night. 

Mr.  Loutes  first  used  floats  in  the  pan 
feeders  to  keep  the  bees  from  drowning  in 
the  syrup.  This  did  not  suit  him,  and  he 
put  cheese-cloth  on  top  of  the  float.  He 
now  uses  excelsior,  which  is  both  cheap  and 
serviceable,  putting  enough  of  it  in  to  let 
the  excelsior  touch  the  bottom  bars  of  the 
frames  above. 

He  said  the  question  might  be  asked:  Does 
it  pay  to  feed  sugar  syrup  to  the  bees.  He 
thought  it  did.  The  honey  most  suitable 
for  winter  stores  is  early-gathered  honey. 
First  in  order  is  the  clover.  The  dandelion 
and  apple-blossom  honeys  are  not  as  good. 
Candied  or  granulated  honey  he  considered 
to  be  of  little  use  to  the  bees.  He  said 
when  the  nights  were  cool,  Mr.  Elthorp  clos- 
ed the  entrance  entirely  when  feeding.  (We 
must  remember  he  referred  to  October 
nights.)  E.  F.   Holtermann. 

Brant  ford,  Ont. 


HAS  WINTERED  IN  MANY  WAYS 

But    He  Now  Gives  All  the  Preference  to  a  Side- 
hill  Bee  Cellar 


As  I  commenced  keeping  a  few  bees  in 
1882,  I  have  tried  many  ways  of  wintering. 
I  have  even  tried  burying  them.  They  win- 
tered well,  but  it  was  a  lot  of  hard  labor. 
The  next  best  way  proved  to  be  a  house 
cellar  where  a  family  lives  above,  or  at 
least  where  there  is  a  fire  above.  One  year 
I  had  bees  in  a  cellar  the  ground  floor  of 
which  was  frozen  for  some  time.  The  fol- 
lowing spring  there  was  a  heavy  loss.  It 
was  so  cold  that  the  bees  ate  only  what  was 
within  their  reach,  and  chilled  and  died 
with  lots  of  honey  in  the  hives.  If  you  find 
it  freezing  for  any  length  of  time,  start  a 
fire  in  the  cellar  in  some  way  and  warm  it 
uji.  Tlie  poorest  wintering  I  experienced 
was  in  the  cellar  of  a  vacant  house  which 
was  used  for  a  beehouse.  The  cellar  became 
cold    and    remained    cold.      When    the    sun 
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wanned  up  it  never  I'eached  away  down  into 
the  cellar.  The  result  was  very  poor  winter- 
ing. The  next  season  I  put  building-paper 
over  the  floor.  I  put  on  some  hay  and  tried 
it  again.  But  I  had  heavier  losses  than 
ever — more  each  time  than  a  good  bee-cellar 
would  cost. 

In  one's  own  cellar  he  can  control  mat- 
ters. Last  winter  my  son  and  myself,  in 
wintering  in  seven  different  places,  found  it 
not  so  easy  to  control  things  away  from 
home.  The  farthest  yard  is  40  miles  dis- 
tant. 

The  best  wii^tering  with  least  labor  and 
least  expense  I  have  ever  tried,  in  the  long 
run,  has  been  a  cellar  in  a  side  hill.  In  the 
first  one  I  built,  I  left  dirt  sides,  as  the 
ground  was  very  hard.  There  was  just  a 
little  wall  at  the  top  where  the  dirt  bother- 
ed by  falling  down.  But  since  then  I  have 
found  it  best  to  lay  a  stone  wall  up  from 
the  bottom.  The  last  one  built  suits  me  per- 
fectly. The  bees  are  on  a  flat  at  the  bottom 
of  a  side  hill,  where  they  have  fine  pastur- 
age. These  are  .35  miles  from  home.  I  had 
the  farmer  living  where  these  bees  are  lo- 
cated pick  out  a  spot  for  the  .cellar  where 
the  snow  drifted  deepest  over  the  hill.  He 
reports  that  every  winter  now  the  cellar 
is  out  of  sight,  as  the  snow  is  usually  10 
feet  deep  above  it.  This  is  very  important, 
as  very  few  temperature  changes  occur  un- 
der that  amount  of  snow.  This  cellar  goes 
in  the  bank  on  a  level  with  the  yard.  There 
is  just  enough  slope  to  the  floor  so  that  if 
there  is  any  water  it  will  run  out  at  the 
door.  On  opening  the  first  door  you  come 
to  a  five-foot  vestibule  leading  thru  to  the 
second  door.  This  is  a  very  important  ar- 
rangement, as  frost  will  not  get  thru  the 
second  door.  The  cellar  is  nine  feet  deep. 
A  deep  cellar  will  not  be  changeable  like  a 
shallow  one.  It  is  25  feet  long  and  9  feet 
wide,  laid  up  with  loose  stone — something  a 
mason  would  call  a  dry  wall.  Near  the  top 
I  used  mortar  on  account  of  frost.  The 
wall  is  laid  on  a  level  with  the  ground.  A 
plank,  2  by  8  inches,  is  laid  for  a  sill;  then 
the  roof  is  put  on;  some  boards  are  laid 
across  the  sills  and  filled  with  straw  to  the 
roof.  The  back  end  of  the  cellar  is  about 
two  feet  higher  than  the  front.  This  eon- 
ducts  any  water  away  from  the  sides.  In 
carrying  the  bees,  we  walk  on  a  level,  set 
four  in  a  row,  and  pile  five  high.  About  200 
will  thus  winter  finely.  We  could  put  in 
225.  We  started  in  with  one  ventilator  on 
top  of  the  first  cellar.  We  now  use  two  on 
top,  about  eight  inches  square.  We  lock  up 
the  door  and  do  not  see  the  cellar  again 
until  time  to  set  the  bees  out  in  the  spring. 
We  built  this  cellar  when  we  had  a  spare 
day.  We  first  dug,  then  laid  the  wall,  then 
put  on  the  roof.  Straw  was  to  V)e  liad  close 
by  for  the  drawing.  We  l)ouglit  lumber  for 
the  roof.     We  usually  have  paid  $10  a  year 


for  I'ellars  to  winter  in.  The  cellar's  rent 
for  two  or  three  years  paid  the  cost  of 
building  it.  The  additional  labor  necessary 
in  putting  the  bees  in  and  getting  them  out 
of  a  rented  cellar  will  soon  pay  for  build- 
ing one — and  then  there  is  no  worry,  no  in- 
surance, and  better  wintering.  We  expect 
to  build  another  one  next  summer. 

Mayfield,  N.  Y.  G.  W.  Haines. 


THE  HONEY -RIPENING   PROBLEM 


Wherein  Conditions  Differ  in  a  Hot   Climate  from 
Those  in  Temperate  Regions 

I  have  read  on  page  398,  July  Gleanings, 
the  article  on  fermented  honey.  It  is  right, 
too.  But  honey  is  much  earlier  ripened  in 
this  hot  climate  than  it  is  in  a  wet  country. 
If  the  combs  are  half  sealed  in  this  country, 
my  experience  is  that  the  honey  is  safe  and 
will  not  ferment.  But  most  beekeepers  in 
the  Gila  Valley  extract  before  there  is  an 
inch  sealed  along  the  top  of  the  frame,  or 
even  less;  yet  I  have  not  heard  any  com- 
plaints of  their  honey  fermenting — proba- 
bly because  their  honey  has  always  been 
sold  to  the  biscuit  and  cracker  manufactur- 
ers, and  has  never  been  used  for  the  table. 
Such  honey  will  sugar  hard  in  two  or  three 
months;  but  its  grain  is  very  much  like 
coarse  bi'own  sugar,  and  all  thru  it  is  a  thin 
watery  substance.  Put  it  on  a  wagon  and 
haul  it  a  few  miles  and  it  will  begin  to  ooze 
out  around  the  screw  cap.  Take  off  the  cap 
and  it  will  emit  an  odor.  The  mesquite  and 
catclaw  are  much  thicker  and  heavier  than 
the  alfalfa  and  other  honeys.  Mesquite 
weighs  121/4  pounds,  well  ripened,  to  the 
gallon.  Catclaw  weighs  13  pounds  to  the 
gallon.  Our  other  honeys  weigh  only  about  12 
pounds  to  the  gallon.  We  all  have  to  extract 
the  mesfjuite  and  catclaw  honey  when  it  is 
so  thick  that  you  can  hardly  uncap  it;  and 
it  is  very  hard  to  extract  without  breaking 
the  combs  out  of  the  frames.  When  I  was 
in  the  bee  business  in  Safford,  Ariz.,  I  had 
a  galvanized  tank  that  held  1,800  gallons, 
and  my  honey  was  put  in  it  direct  from  the 
extractor.  This  tank  was  put  where  the  full 
rays  of  the  hot  sun  could  strike  it  all  day; 
and  the  first  10  days  after  it  was  extracted 
there  would  be  a  white  foam  rise  on  the 
honey.  Some  times  it  would  keep  rising  for 
15  days.  Just  as  soon  as  this  impurity  would 
stop  rising  I  would  diaw  it  off  into  the 
five-gallon  cans,  and  then  it  was  ready  to 
ship.  If  this  tank  was  nearly  full,  I  have 
known  this  foam  to  rise  six  inches  on  top 
of  the  honey,  and  the  surface  of  the  foam 
itself  would  become  perfectly  dry  and  free 
from  stickiness.  In  this  way  my  honey 
seemed  to  ripen  in  this  hot  country  as  nicely 
as  the  bees  could   rii)en   it. 

Miami,  Ariz,  W.  D.  Jefferson. 
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J.I.  KETTLE 
.  siivs  (Brit. 
B.  J.,  186): 
' '  I  have  lifted 
up  tlie  brood- 
(■  li  a  111  b  e  r  and 
outer  case  with 
a  e  o  u  p  1  e  o  f 
sticks  ill  some 
of    mine,    to    see 

if  this  adds  to  the  stamina  of  the  young 
bees  to  stand  the  long  damj)  winter,  and 
shall  keep  them  up  till  robbery  begins. ' ' 
It  may  be  worth  considering  whether  bees 
reared  in  abundance  of  pure  air  may  not 
stand  hard  knocks  better  than  those  reared 
in  somewhat  stitied  quarters.  But  that 
"till  robbery  begins''  suggests  that  there 
is  danger  of  robbery  with  so  large  an  open- 
ing, and  I  am  wondering  whether  the  dif- 
ference here  is  made  by  the  bees  or  the  lo- 
calit^^  Most  of  my  colonies  have  five  open- 
ings, counting  the  entrance  and  the  open- 
ings between  extracting-supers,  the  total 
opening  amounting  to  48  square  inches,  or 
a  third  of  a  square  foot,  and  I  have  no  fear 
of  robbing  when  the  flow  stops,  provided 
(nerything  is  left  just  as  it  was  during  the 
How.  But  if,  when  the  fiow  stops,  I  make 
a  fresh  opening,  robbers  promptly  note  the 
cliange,  and  there  is  danger  of  trouble. 

*  *   ^ 

According  to  U.  S.  Bulletin  No.  685,  there 
are  in  the  United  States  6,000,000  colonies 
of  bees,  the  total  honey  production  being 
considerably  in  excess  of  200,000,000 
pounds.  Figuring  this  at  only  18  cents  a 
pound  makes  $36,000,000,  a  good  bit  more 
than  the  twenty  millions  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  estimate.  Interesting  to  note 
in  the  same  bulletin  is  thatFlorida  is  earliest 
of  all  the  States  in  the  matter  of  swarming, 
a  third  of  its  swarming  being  in  March. 
Wyoming  is  the  latest,  22.5  per  cent  of  its 
swarming  being  in  August.  Taking  the 
country  at  large,  June  is  the  great  swarm- 
ing month,  36.2  per  cent  of  all  swarming 
Ijeing  then,  with  3.5  per  cent  in  March,  16.4 
per  cent  in  April,  25.1  per  cent  in  May,  14.8 
per  cent  in  July,  and  4  per  cent  in  August. 
This  bulletin,  by  S.  A.  Jones,  shows  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  interested  in  doing  something 
for  beekeepers.     It's  a  fine  document. 

*  X      * 

C.  A.  Aeppler  says  in  The  Beekeepers' 
Item,  "As  far  a,s  I  know,  no  one  has  proved 
that  honey  cinitains  vitamines. "  I  com- 
mend him  to  tie  tender  mercies  of  Stancy 
I'uerden.  He  further  says:  "I  am  con- 
\inced  that  it  is  not  honey  that  contains 
\itdn\ines,  but  ]iollen.  The  vitamines  that 
are  present  in  the  larval  foods  of  the  bees 
are  derived  from  pollen  and  not  honey.  Al- 
^■o,  larval  food  contains  large  quantities  of 
vitamines;  so  much  so  that  when  rats  were 
fed  upoi;  a  vitamine-free  ration  to  which 
had  been  added  10  per  cent  of  larval  food, 
norniai  growtli  resulted,  inoviiig  tlie  ](res- 
eiice  of  vitaiiiiiics  in   l;ir\;!!    fiKid.      iiul    tlicsc 
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\itaiiiiiies  in  the 
larval  food  did 
not  come  from 
honey,  but  from 
the  pollen  par- 
taken of  by  the 
nurse  bees.  The 
value  of  pollen 
has  always  been 
underestimated 
in  the  normal  feeding  of  the  larvae,  and  only 
too  often  the  failure  of  a  colony  to  build  uj) 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  pollen  rather  than  a  lack 
of  honey. ' ' 

Tlie  tribute  lo  tlie  value  of  pollen  is  well 
deserved,  but  it  "s  a  little  beside  the  mark 
in  the  present  case.  If  vitamines  are  not 
i).  honey,  we  should  make  no  such  claim. 
But  what  Mr.  Aeppler  says  is  not  entirely 
convincing.  He  tells  us  why  he  believes 
vitamines  are  in  larval  food,  but  does  not 
tell  us  why  he  believes  them  in  pollen  and 
not  in  honey.  I  confess  to  a  mind  prejudic- 
ed in  favor  of  believing  honey  a  vitamine- 
:;ontainer,  and  as  betv/een  the  opinions  of 
Stancy  Puerdeii  and  Mr.  Aeppler,  until 
further  proof  is  forthcoming,  or  until  she 
recants,  I  prefer  to  pin  my  faith  to  the 
skirts  of  Mrs.  Puerden. 


"We  are- told  that  it  is  better  to  breed 
from  a  queen  whose  royal  progeny  are 
uniform  in  character.  I'm  sure  that's  right. 
I  would  rather  brood  from  a  queen  of  that 
kind  than  to  breed  from  one  whose  work- 
ers should  store  a  good  bit  more  honey  but 
with  royal  progeny  scattering  all  over  cre- 
ation in  ^heir  characteristics.  But  whilt^ 
such  a  thing  is  all  right  in  theory,  putting 
in  ijractice  is  not  unattended  with  difficul- 
ties. In  the  first  place,  according  to  all  I 
have  heard  and  read,  queens  whose  royal 
progeny  are  uniform  are  about  as  scarce  as 
hen's  teeth.  The  royal  progeny  must  not 
only  be  uniform,  but  uniformly  good,  and 
not  uniformly  bad.  In  the  second  place, 
the  necessary  testing  cannot  be  done  in  a 
day.  Suppose  you  rear  a  queen  in  1918. 
\ou  cannot  tell  what  she  is  as  a  honey- 
gatherer  until  she  has  been  thru  the  whole 
of  one  season,  and  that  will  take  you  to  the 
close  of  the  season  of  1919.  That  will  be 
so  late  that  you  will  hardly  rear  any  queens 
from  her  before  1920.  These  can  not  be 
tested  for  uniformity  before  the  close  of  the 
season  in  1921,  allowing  you  to  begin  using 
her  as  a  breeder  in  1922.  In  1922  a  queen 
born  in  1918  will  be  somewhat  ' '  in  the  ser'> 
and  yellow  leaf."  It  is  possible  that  j^ou 
might  speed  up  that  program,  rearing  you:- 
trial  set  of  young  queens  after  the  close  of 
the  season  in  1919,  and  then  using  your 
queen  as  a  breeder  after  the  close  of  the 
sear.on  of  1920.  But  I  imagine  you  would 
fnd  th;it  not  so  very  satisfactory.  You 
r.nisl  remember  that  this  sort  of  testing 
iiivolves  the  testing  of  an  additional  queen, 
if  not  several.  For  if  you  have  no  second 
(  hoice,  and  are  going   to   use  that   queen   a* 
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a  Isroeder  aiiyliow,  wliat's  the  use  of  first 
]  lifting  lier  royal  progeny  thru  their  paces? 
Thirclly  and  finally,  my  brethren,  how  many' 
of  you  are  breeding  from  a  queen  whose 
royal  progenv  are  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a 
pod?  '  ^  ^  * 

H.  D.  Murry,  in  The  Beekeepers'  Item, 
reports  a  remarkable  loss  of  queens  in  the 
lipring  of  1918.  Natural  stores  were  so 
scarce  last  fall  that  the  bees  had  to  depend 
almost  or  entirely  upon  sugar  syrup,  and 
conditions  were  such  that  he  says,  ' '  I  was 
continually  feeding,  all  winter,  every  time 
there  were  a  few  days  of  warm  weather. 
As  soon  as  spring  began  I  would  notice  that 
the  queens  were  missing  from  a  few  colo- 
nies. They  would  just  disappear,  without 
the  bees  having  made  any  preparations  to 
supersede  them  ....  I  noticed  that 
the  loss  of  queens  was  greatest  where  I  had 
to  feed  the  most  sugar  after  spring  opened. 
At  one  yard,  five  miles  out  in  the  country, 
there  was  an  occasional  light  flow  from 
various  sources,  and  the  loss  at  that  yard 
was  comparatively  light.  But,  at  one  yard 
in  town,  I  started  into  winter  with  25  and 
lost  22  of  them.  Of  the  three  that  survived, 
one  was  an  old  breeder  whose  colony  was 
not  fed  any  sugar  syrup,  but  wintered  on 
honey;  one  quit  laying  for  some  weeks,  but 
resumed  business  again  after  sweet  clover 
began  to  yield;  the  other  is  still  alive  and 
doing  well."  The  only  explanation  that  oc- 
curs to  Mr.  Murry,  he  says,  ' '  is  that  sugar 
syrup  does  not  contain  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  sustain  life  indefinitely,  nor  those 
necessary  to  growth  of  animal  tissue.  Since 
the  queen  is  called  upon  to  lay  something 
like  her  own  weight  in  eggs  daily,  those 
eggs  must  be  supplied  with  the  germs  of 
life,  and,  as  she  could  not  get  those  elements 
from  the  syrup,  she  had  to  draw  on  her  own 
resources  for  them,  and  it  was  more  than 
she  could  stand  for  a  limited  time."  Have 
the  friends  of  sugar-feeding  a  better  ex- 
planation? 

*   *   * 

A  strong  colony  of  strong  bees  is  a  re- 
quisite for  best  wintering,  with  abundant 
stores  of  good  honey.  If  wintered  outdoors, 
there  should  be  protection  against  cold,  and 
especially  against  the  approach  of  strong 
winds.  If  in  cellar,  the  temperature  should 
bo  not  far  from  57  degrees,  with  chance  for 
ciitrnnce  of  abundant  fresh  air,  and  hive- 
entrance  wide  open.  Don't  tinker  with  the 
laood-nest  late  in  the  season.  Strong  colo- 
nies mean  all  strong,  any  weaklings  to  be 
doubled  up  not  later  than  Sei)tember. 
Strong  bees  are  those  not  worn  out  by  field 
work,  but  reared  late  in  the  season.  For 
bees   of   extra   8ta)nina,   always   breed   from 

the  best. 

*  *  » 

That  new  kink,  page  460 — let  your  combs 
stand  four  of  five  weeks  after  extracting, 
and  then  extract  again.  As  intimated,  that 
doesn't  always  work — the  air  may  not  be 
moist  enough.  Put  the  combs  in  a  damp  cel- 
lar,  and   a   few   days  will  be  better  than   a 


few  weeks  in  a  dry  room.  (It's  a  good 
plan,  also  to  put  wet  cappings  down  cellar 
to  drain.)  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  even  after  that  second  extracting  the 
combs  are  not  really  clean  of  honey,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  them  then  to 
the  bees  to  clean  up,  so  that  the  small  quan- 
tity left  may  not  form  granules  to  injure 
the  honey  put  in  them  the  next  season. 

*  *   * 

Prof.  J.  H.  Cook  said  years  ago  that  the 
honey  from  milkweed  overbalanced  the 
harm  done  by  the  pollen  appendages  fas- 
tened to  the  bees '  feet.  Ye  editor  goes  far- 
ther, and  says,  page  458,  August  Gleanings, 
that  they  ' '  do  little  or  no  harm,  as  these 
appendages  are  pulled  off  by  other  bees. ' ' 
Maybe;  but  in  this  locality  a  well-appen- 
daged  bee  is  driven  out  by  the  other  bees, 
and  I  never  saw  them  pulling  off  the  ap- 
pendages. 

*  *   * 

H.  II.  Eoot,  what  you  say  at  page  465, 
and  the  sight  of  the  accompanying  pictures, 
incline  one  to  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
made  a  felony  for  any  one  either  to  buy  or 
sell  a  60-poun.l  can  without  having  it  sub- 
stantially jacketed.  It's  only  one  more  of 
those  cases  that  show  it 's  often  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  for  a  man  to  use  some- 
thing of  his  ' '  own  git-up ' '  when  he  can  get 
a  standard  article  ready  to  his  hand. 

*  *  * 

Belva  M.  Demuth,  I'm  your  debtor.  Not 
only  for  the  good  advice  given  on  page  462, 
but  for  your  approval  of  building  air-cas- 
tles. I've  done  lots  of  it,  and  am  as  much 
of  an  air-carpenter  as  ever.  What  fun  it  is! 
Even  tho  99  out  of  every  100  come  tumbling 
to  the  ground,  the  standing  of  that  lOOtli 
castle  pays  for  all  the  work  done.  The  man 
who  never  dreams  and  plans  is  lacking  in 
one  of  the  elements  of  a  true  beekeeper. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Editor,  I  'm  not  anxious  to  mix  into 
that  quarrel  between  you  and  Dr.  Phillips 
about  feeding  sugar  to  bees,  page  461,  but 
merely  rise  to  remark  that  some  day  it  may 
be  discovered  that  sugar  is  an  incomplete 
ration,  and  that  bees  fed  on  high-priced 
honey  may  have  extra  stamina  enough  so 
that  the  extra  honey  gathered  by  them  will 
more  than  make  up  for  the  higher  price  of 

honey  over  sugar. 

^   *   « 

The  Beekeepers'  Item  for  Jvn"  is  an  auto 
number — and  a  good  one.  But  the  discus- 
sion is  one-sided,  no  one  standing  up  for 
poor  old  Dobbin,  who  must  stanl  aside  for  a 
"  T.in  Tjizzie"  thst  has  no  fear  of  stings. 
Some  prefer  a  truck  car,  some  a  car  and 
trailer,  but  there  is  general  agreement  that 
a  light  machine  for  speed  should  be  chosen 
ri'tlie]'  than  a  heavy  one  for  great  weight. 

*  *   * 

But  aren  't  those  California  fellows  just 
going  to  it  in  the  way  of  organization? 
Maybe  they  '11  shame  some  of  the  rest  of 
us  into  it. 


c 
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THOSE  ilhis- 
t  r  ;i  t  i  0  u  s  , 
page  466, 
Aug.  Gleanings, 
are  just  great, 
' '  true  to  n  a  - 
ture ' '  as  to  the 
condition  honey 
shipped  s  o  m  e 
distance    usually 

aj)j)ears  as  it  is  unloadeil  t'loni  the  cars. 
Mven  honey  put  up  in  cases  as  shown  on  i)age 
467  1  usiuilly  find  more  or  less  broken  open 
and  the  cans  loose  in  the  car. 


Says  Belva  M.  Demuth,  page  462,  "The 
beekeeper 's  calendar  should  begin  in  Aug- 
ust. ' '  That  is  as  it  should  be,  for,  as  she 
says  further  on,  "At  this  time  is  laid  the 
first  course  in  the  foundation  for  next  year's 
honey  crop,  namely,  the  production  of  the 
bees  that  form  the  winter  colony. ' '  And 
again  she  says,  ' '  Much  of  the  so-called  win- 
ter losse'S  are  not  winter  losses  at  all  but 
August-September  losses. ' '  These  items  are 
of  special  importance  in  those  sections  where 
there  is  little  late  summer  forage  for  bees. 
Where  such  conditions  exist,  care  should  be 
be  taken  that  each  hive  at  the  close  of  the 
clover  season  should  be  left  ' '  rich  in  stores, ' ' 
which  wull  compensate  in  a  large  measure  for 
the  lack  of  a  continuous  flow  thru  August 
in  fitting  the  bees  for  winter.  Where  a  colo- 
ny does  not  get  a  laying  queen  until  well  into 
August,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
it  two  or  three  combs  of  brood  from  strong 
colonies  that  can  spare  them,  so  that  it  may 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  young  bees  to 
form  a  cluster  large  enough  to  winter  safely. 
Having  laid  the  foundation  for  next  year  's 
crop  of  honey,  let  us  proceed  with  the  super- 
structure. Next  in  order  will  be  to  see  that 
every  colony  is  supplied  w'ith  sufficient  stores 
to  carry  it  thru  the  winter.  As  some  colonies 
consume  much  more  than  others,  it  is  well  to 
supply  them  with  a  liberal  allowance.  If  a 
colony  has  somewhat  more  than  it  needs,  it 
does  no  harm;  but,  if  it  has  not  enough,  seri- 
ous lesults  are  apt  to  follow. 


Shall  we  w'inter  in  a  cellar  or  out  of  doors? 
AVell,that  depends.  If  one  has  a  deep  dry  cel- 
lar, I  believe  there  is  no  better  place  for  bees 
here  in  the  North  during  the  winter.  The 
strongest  colonies  I  found  last  spring  in  in- 
specting had  been  wintered  in  such  a  cellar, 
and,  altho  there  were  but  six  of  them,  they 
Avere  in  almost  perfect  condition.  If  colonies 
are  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors  here  in  the 
North, much  more  care  should  be  given  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  long  cold  months  than  when 
wintered  in  a  cellar.  First:  all  weak  colonies 
should  have  their  brood-chambers  reduced  to 
fit  the  size  of  the  cluster.  If  very  small,  not 
more  than  three  or  four  combs  should  be 
given,  and  the  strongest  reduced  to  not  m.orf 
than  eight.  I  have  wintered  successfully  out 
of  doors  on   onlv  three   small   frames   about 
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t  li  ree  -  fourths 
the  size  of  a 
1.  a  M  g  s  t  r  o  t  h 
f  r  a  m  e  .  Then 
1 )  a  c  k  warm  t  o 
1i  !i  e  extent  o  f; 
two  or  three 
inches  at  the 
sides  a  n'  d  six 
inches  on  toj), 
vvitii  planer  shavings,  dry  sawdust,  cork 
chips,  or  leaves — the  more,  the  better.  I 
iise  a  three-fourths  inch  tube  six  or  mure 
inches  from  the  bottom-board  to  make  an 
upper  entrance,  so  there  may  be  no  danger 
from  suffocation  if  the  lower  entrance  gets 
closed  by  ice  or  dead  bees.     This  works  well. 


Shall  we  use  sealed  or  porous  covers  over 
the  brood-chamberf  I  have  been  a  great 
stickler  for  a  porous  cover  over  the  frames 
for  winter,  but  last  spring,  when  I  began 
inspecting,  I  found  the  strongest  colonies 
were  wintered  under  an  oilcloth  cover.  Could 
it  be  that  I  had  been  wrong  in  my  conclusions 
all  these  years?  But  later  I  "found  quite 
as  many  dead  colonies  under  sealed  covers 
as  live  ones.  IIoav  could  the  difference  be 
accounted  for?  I  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  very  strong  colony  under  an 
oilcloth  or  sealed  cover  might  winter  well,  or 
even  better  than  under  a  porous  cover,  while 
a  weaker  one  would  perish.  Just  so  a  strong 
man  may  take  a  cold-water  bath  and  be  the 
stronger  for  it,  wiiile  a  feeble  person  would 
be  almost  sure  to  receive  harm.  However, 
hut  little  upward  ventilation  is  required  with 
the  average  colony.  Two  boards  with  a  crack 
between  laid  over  the  brood-chamber  seems 
to  answer  every  purpose;  or  if  in  one  piece, 
a  three  or  four-inch  hole  should  be  bored 
thru  it  and  covered  with  wire  cloth,  or  old 
cloths  half  coverei]  with  j)ropolis.  Of  course 
there  should  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  i)ack- 
ing  above. 


I  liave  noticed  in  visiting  different  yards 
that  bees  winter  better  in  old  box  hives 
than  in  frame  hives,  and  better  where  the 
combs  are  irregularly  shaped  than  where  they 
are  straight.  Six  or  seven  Langstroth  frames 
set  on  end  would  make  an  ideal  sliape  and 
size  for  a  moderate-sized  colony;  but  when 
we  depart  from  this  we  must  make  up  for  it 
in  extra  care  and  packing,  if  w^e  expect  to 
winter  our  bees  successfullv  here  in  the 
North. 

^-       ^       vC- 

I  was  glad  to  see  Mr.  Holtermann 's  ex- 
planation of  his  method  of  making  swarms 
late  in  the  season,  as  some  young  beekeepers 
might  otherwise  have  been  misled  by  his 
jirevious  statements  on  page  468.  There  is 
little  difficulty  in  dividing  a  strong  colony 
after  the  close  of  the  clover  harvest,  if  you 
have  a  young  queen  and  combs  and  can  feed 
sugar  enough  to  i-arry  them  over  till  the  next 
svason. 
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FOE  a  y  e  a  r 
and  a  half  I 
have  been 
writing  for  Our 
Food  Page  and 
have  nevej'  be- 
fore mentioned 
dining  -  loonis. 
However,  it  was 
not    for    lack    of 

convictions  on  the  subject,  for  I 
firmly  believe  the  best  of  food  is  not 
going  to  fulfill  its  mission  unless 
eaten  amid  pleasant  surroundings, 
and,  I  miglit  add,  in  pleasant  so- 
ciety. 

Let  me  describe  uiy  ideal  suiimier 
dining-room.  In  the  hist  place  it 
has  no  telephone.  Telephones  are 
sometimes  exasperating  conveniences.  Also 
there  is  no  mahogany  furniture  to  dust,  no 
rugs  to  clean,  no  windows,  mirrors,  nor 
lights  to  wash.  But  you  never  saw  a  more 
beautiful  dining-room.  Underneath  the  foot 
there  is  yielding  green  turf,  overhead  are 
blue  sky  and  soft,  fleecy  clouds,  constantly 
varying  in  tint  and  formation.  Tall  trees 
give  shade  and  coolness,  the  air  is  the  pur- 
est, and  in  every  direction  is  beauty  of 
lairdseape,  rolling  hills,  a  brook,  rocky 
banks,  rich  farm  lands,  all  so  quiet,  so 
peaceful  that  one  can  almost  forget  that  a 
cruel  war  is  raging  in  the  same  world. 

No  jazz  band  ever  deafened  unfortunate 
victims  in  that  dining-room,  but  we  have 
wonderful  music,  sweet  bird  voices  accom- 
panied by  the  soft  ripple,  ripple  of  the 
near-by  brook  as  it  slips  over  its  rocky 
course,  and  sometimes  one  catches  the  mel- 
low tinkle  of  a  distant  cowbell. 

If  the  dining-room  is  somewhat  lacking  in 
conventional  furniture,  it  by  no  means  lacks 
conveniences.      There    is   a   gracefullv   curv- 
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i  n  g  old  log 
which  does  duty 
as  a  seat  or  side- 
board, according 
to  the  mood  of 
the  diners.  In 
the  bed  of  the 
brook  and  for  a 
wide  space  each 
side  of  it  are  flat 
slabs  of  sandstone  which  are  liseful 
for  various  purposes.  Broad  ])ieces 
of  it  under  the  tabkndoth  make  a 
hrni  foundation  for  certain  tall  dish- 
es. Other  slabs  may  be  built  into 
a  health  for  a  fire,  if  we_hapi)en  to 
plan  a  corn  roast  or  to  fry  potatoes 
or  eggs. 
There  are  shrubs  in  plenty  oAa  height 
to  make  convenient  hat  and  coat  racks,  and, 
if  you  love  to  lie  flat  on  your  back  and  watch 
the  clouds,  there  are  places  where  the 
ground  curves  gently  to  make  a  most  de- 
lightful couch.  The  small  children  are  much 
more  willing  to  wash  their  fingers  in  the  brook 
than  in  the  prettiest  cutglass  finger  bowl, 
and  they  are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious 
to  risk  a  sudden  and  unexpected  bath  by 
paddling  barefoot  on  the  slippery  bottom  of 
the  brook. 

In  the  Puerden  family  picnics  are  gen- 
eral very  sim})le,  iinpromptu  affairs.  Some- 
times ''the  tired  business  man"  telephones 
home  an  hour  or  so  before  the  evening  meal, 
suggesting  that  we  make  it  a  j^icnic.  Some- 
times the  inspiration  comes  from  another 
member  of  the  family.  Quite  often  another 
family  or  two  accompany  us,  but  we  can 
have  a  blissful  time  by  ourselves,  if  no  one 
else  happens  to  be  in  a  picnicky  mood.  V/e 
have  even  taken  our  breakfast  out  i)icnic 
fashion. 

Almost  any  sort  of  a  meal  can  bo  ailaptcd 
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to  outdoor  eating.  For  instance,  omelet, 
creamed  potatoes,  bread  and  butter,  cake 
and  fruit  can  be  changed  to  hard-boiled 
eggs,  potato  salad,  and  sandwiches,  plain  or 
otherwise,  and,  if  the  fruit  hajjpons  to  be 
stewed,  it  can  be  carried  in  a  fruit  jar.  On 
cool  nights,  sueli  as  we  have  in  September, 
it  is  fun  to  build  a  fire  and  scramble  or  fry 
the  eggs  out  of  doors.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
food  tastes  so  much  better  in  the  open  air 
that  (piantitv  is  more  important  than  qual- 
ity. 

There  is  one  j)oint  on  wiiich  we  are  very 
j)articular,  and  tliat  is  not  to  let  any  mem- 
ber of  the  picnic  party  drink  any  water  of 
doubtful  purity.  We  usually  take  from 
home  everything  we  drink.  Plenty  of  milk 
and  water  (not  mixed)  are  indispensable 
for  the  children,  and  hot  coffee  or  cold  tea 
is  much  appreciated  by  the  grownups.  Be- 
fore we  had  thermos  bottles  I  used  to  scald 
a  gallon  jug,  pour  boiling  hot  coffee  into  it, 
wrap  it  tightly  in  newspapers,  and  succeed 
in  keeping  it  hot  several  hours;  and  even 
yet,  when  the  number  of  coffee  drinkers  is 
large  I  resort  to  the  jug.  Water  may  be 
kept  cold  in  a  jug  in  the  same  way.  A  half- 
pint  can  of  condensed  milk  makes  a  good 
cream  substitute  for  the  coffee. 

There  is  one  drink  which  seldom  ap- 
pears at  a  Puerden  picnic,  and  that  is 
lemonade.  Perhaps  I  should  not  neglect  to 
state  that  there  are  a  number  of  other 
beverages,  somewhat  stronger,  which  never 
appear  at  our  picnics,  and  I  am  rejoicing 
because  they  will  probably  soon  be  a  matter 
of  ancient  history  to  all  Americans.  Now 
lemonade  has  a  good  reputation,  but  if  ever 
a  picnic  meal  is  followed  by  disagreeable 
consequences  to  our  children  it  is  when  it 
has  been  accompanied  by  cobl  lemonade. 
I  believe  a  hearty  cold  meal,  with  cold 
lemonade  as  the  only  beverage,  is  a  sure 
and   speedy   indigestion-promoter. 

In  order  to  lesson  the  work  of  preparation 
for  picnics  I  have  a  simple  picnic  outfit 
which  is  alw^ays  in  readiness,  and  the  eats 
taste  quite  as  good  as  if  served  from  a 
!i!50.00  automobile  hamper.  Our  picnic  bas- 
ket cost  75  cents,  a  large  tin  sandwich  box 
was  60  cents,  aluminum  cups  with  handles, 
which  will  nest  together  in  a  coni])aratively 
small  space,  were  10  cents  each.  Tin  forks 
and  spoons  are- a  comfort,  as  one  need  not 
worry  about  losing  them.  Paper  naj^kins, 
paper  plates,  paper  towelling,  and  oiled  pa- 
per save  work,  and  paper  tablecloths  may 
be  bought  for  a  tritie.  Two  quart  size  ther- 
mos bottles  are  the  only  expensive  part  of 
our  picnic  equipment. " 

Sometimes  one  hears  the  renuirk  "picnics 
are  always  wasteful."  It  is  due  to  poor 
management  if  they  are.  I'icnic  leftovers 
may  be  utilized  just  as  successfully  as  those 
from  the  home  table.  It  is  wise  not  to  have 
very  many  san<lwiches  with  fancy  fillings. 
The  plain  ones  may  have  a  short  session  in 
a  hot  oven  the  next  morning  and  appear  on 
the  breakfast  table  as  top.st.  Take  care  that 


all  left-over  food  is  kept  clean  and  pack   it 
carefully   for  the  return  trip. 

Altho  we  have  enjoyed  many  sujtjH'rs  in 
our  ideal  dining-room  the  past  summer,  curs 
only  -as  we  appropriate  it  for  the  occasion, 
we  have  been  careful  to  use  no  more  wheat 
than- we  would  at  home.  Steamed  cornbread 
sandwiches  helj)  fill  the  sandwich  box,  and 
wheatless  cakes,  sweetened  with  honey, 
fave  both   sugar  and   wheat. 

Never  start  on  a  i)icnic  without  h'juey. 
Even  if  you  do  not  eat  it  yourselves,  it  may 
help  to  sweeten  existence.  There  are  farn:- 
ers  who  do  not  care  to  have  tlieir  pa'-'ture 
lots  converted  into  outdoor  dining-rooms. 
No  doubt  they  have  been  justly  annoyed 
by  careless  picnickers  who  have  failed  to 
leave  the  beautiful  dining-room  tidy,  or  who 
have  left  the  bars  down.  It  is  far  easier 
to  prevent  wrath  with  a  gift  of  honey  tlian 
to  attempt  to  "tuin  it  away  with  a  soft  a:;- 
swer. ' ' 

As  to  the  picture,  or  what  is  left  of  it 
after  the  editor  and  his  little  scissors  were 
thru,  it  is  not  a  widower  and  his  five  chil- 
dren disj)laying  cheerful  resignation.  The 
wdfe  of  the  man  hiding  behind  the  big  cup 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  camera,  bidding 
the  rest  to  look  pleasant. 

Honey  for  Canning  and  Preserving. 
Now  that  we  are  all  liuying  sugar  liy  the 
card  and  are  limited  to  two  pounds  per 
person  a  month,  canning  and  preserving 
with  honey  assumes  a  new  interest,  even 
at  the  present  high  prices.  In  the  repij)es 
below  sugar  may  be  substituted  for  half  the 
honey,   if   jJieferred. 

As  a  family  we  I'uerdens  have  been  ac- 
customeil  to  the  use  of  a  variety  of  marma- 
lades and  preserves,  as  we  prefer  most  of 
our  sweets  in  that  form,  or  as  honey,  to 
sweet  pastries.  Also,  as  we  never  care  for 
sweet  in  coffee  or  tea  or  on  breakfast  cer- 
eals, we  perhaps  crave  more  of  what  the 
Hoosiers  call  "spreads."  But,  in  spite  of 
that  fact,  1  shall  ne\'er  again  "do  u])" 
quantities  of  marmalades  and  jellies  in  tli" 
hot  suinmei-  months  when  there  is  so  nuu-li 
vegetable  and  fruit  canning  to  he  done.  It 
it  better  to  go  w'ithout  them  than  to  b'? 
"done  up"  yourself.  However,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  go  without.  Enough  for  pres- 
ent use  may  be  made  every  month  in  the 
year,  even  during  the  cold  weather  w^lien 
there  is  little  fresh  fruit.  They  m.ay  be 
made  from  canned  fruits  and  even  dried 
fruits,  and  orange  marmalade  is  easily  and 
quickly  made  at  any  season.  Freshly  made 
j)reserves  always  have  a  finer  flavor,  even 
if  made  from  canned  fruits,  and  many 
housekeepers  ])refer  to  can  their  fruit  juices 
and  make  it  up  into  jelly,  as  needed.  If  all 
l"^usekeepers  followed  this  plan,  the  demand 
for  sujrar  would  be  much  more  evenly  dly- 
tribut^d   thruout  the  year. 

YKLLOW    TOMATO    PRESiiRVES. 
1    111.     vf'l'ou      I  li'Ti-y     t(i       V2    lemon     slicod     thin 

inalocs  rlDVes,       stick       ciiinainon 

%    11).    honey  or    ginecr    tn    taste 

Wash    the    tomatoes,    but    do    not     i>'^cl. 
{Covtimi.cd  on  Aih-(  itixiua  Pa-jcc.) 
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SIDE  liners 
who  happen 
not  to  live 
i  n  Dixie  m  a  y 
well  skip  this 
Department  this 
month  —  there 
are  eomi)ensa-^ 
tions,  it  seems, 
for    living    north 

of  the  Line!  This  is  all  about  wintering — 
wintering  in  the  South.  Yet,  after  all,  what 
can  I  say  ]iartif'ularly  different  from  what 
I  have  said  before"?  '  And  that,  summariz- 
ing, is  about  this. 

Bees  Wintered   Outdoors  Without  Packing. 

There   are   in   this    section   of   the   middle 

South    many    successful    beekeepers,    honey 


Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line 


1 
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almost     to     the 
]>roportions    of    a 
contrOA'ersy,     o  f 
course    it    is    not 
of  a  personal  na- 
ture,  but   one   of 
the  controversies 
that,     in     almost 
any    field    of    en- 
d  e  a  V  0  r  ,    must 
necessarily   attend   either   the   establishment 
of  modern  progressive  jjractices   or   the   de- 
fense  of   old   dependable   ones   against   mere 
novelties  and  innovations. 
Abundant    Stores    and    Young    Queens    and 
Young  Bees  Considered  Sufficient 
by  Some. 
If  I  have   referred   often   to   the   decisive 


producers,   and   queen-rearers  both,   some   of      opinions,  based  on  the  results  of  experience. 


them  having  been  in  this  work  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  And  these  men,  al- 
most without  exception,  leave  their  bees 
thruout  the  winter  on  their  summer  stands, 
in  single-walled  hives,  with  no  packing  of 
any  sort — either  around,  below,  or  above. 
Most  of  them  contract  entrances.  And  they 
do,  most  of  them,  lose  some  colonies  every 
winter.  And  those  that  they  do  not  lose 
come  thru  with  varying  degrees  of  strength 
■ — varying  from  hive  to  hive — varying  from 
beekeeper  to  beekeeper.  And  many  of  them, 
inertia  being  one  of  the  common  human 
qualities,  say,  "We  prefer  to  do  it  this 
way — we  are  used  to  it  —  this  is  good 
enough."  And  others,  more  progressive, 
have  made  one  time  or  another,  one  way 
or  another,  some  slight  attempts  to  pack 
their  bees  for  winter,  and  have  discontinued 
the  practice,  saying,  "It  does  not  pay  in 
the  only  way  that  can  justify  it — in  dollars 
and  cents."  And  still  others  have  said, 
"We  lose  practically  no  colonies;  and  our 
bees  come  out  so  strong  in  the  spring  that 
any  increase  of  early  strength  would  em- 
barrass us  with  swarming  tendencies  before 
the    honey    flow." 

Government  Experts  Favor  Packing. 
Meantime,  up  in  Washington,  there  are 
earnest,  scientific  men  giving  their  entire 
time  and  their  trained  faculties  to  a  better- 
ment of  this  industry,  and  they  have  made 
careful  painstaking  experiments  that  have 
convinced  them  of  the  A^alue  of  packed 
hives  in  any  locality  where  the  temperature 
may  often  dro})  to  freezing.  That,  of  course, 
includes  Tennessee.  So  there  we  are — right 
there.  Shall  we  pack,  or  shall  we  not  ?  Per- 
sonally I  have  times  of  regretting  not  be- 
ing able  to  line  up  energetically  behind 
either  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  ques- 
tion— for  so  somebody  would  have  approved 
of  me!  As  it  is,  the  earnest  desire  to  be 
open-minded  to  the  intelligent  claims  of 
both  sides  has  of  course  resulted  in  criti- 
cism from  both.  Yet,  after  all,  this  is  quite 
unimportant.  What  is  important  is  the  right 
answer  to  the  question;  Will  it  pay,  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  to  provide  jsacked  winter 
cases  for  bees  in,  say,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina'?       While     this    matter    has    grown 


of  J.  M.  Buchanan  of  Franklin,  Tenn..  and 
L.  E.  Webb  of  Morgantown,  N.  C,  it  is  be- 
cause I  am  impressed  with  the  reasonable- 
ness of  them  and  others  like  them.  More 
than  once  I  have  quoted  their  statements 
and  it  may  seem  unnecessary  to  do  so  again, 
yet,  as  this  is  an  endeavor  once  more  to 
review  the  whole  situation  to  date,  there 
may  be  some  justification  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Buchanan  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
wintering  in  two  stories,  with  a  wealth  of 
stores.  ' '  I  pack  my  bees, ' '  he  has  often 
remarked,  "only  on  the  inside,  with  solid 
slabs  of  honey."  During  locust  bloom,  usu- 
ally late  April,  he  customarily  finds  15  to  18 
combs  of  brood,  and  would  only  have  to  con- 
tend with  an  early  swarming  tendency,  if 
colonies  were  stronger.  Mr.  Webb  also  ad- 
vocates extra  room,  using  himself  either 
Jumbo  hives  or  a  story-and-a-half  standard 
brood-chamber  thruout  the  year.  He,  too, 
insists  on  unstinted  stores,  and  with  good 
hives,  young  queens  and  young  bees,  he 
defies  the  winter  weather — successfully. 
Then  there  is  W.  E.  Lee  of  White's  Creek, 
Tenn.  His  colonies  also  are  of  the  big, 
vigorous  spring  type  that  is  in  danger  of 
being  crowded  out  of  all  bounds  in  April. 
(I  might  remark  in  passing  that  I  am  not 
in  that  class  myself.  In  late  April,  we  sel- 
dom have  more  than  seven  or  eight  combs 
of  brood  per  hive,  with  many  colonies  hav- 
ing less.) 

Winter  Losses  Common. 

On  the  other  hand,  op^sosed  to  these  rec- 
ords, we  do  have  in  this  section,  repeatedly, 
heavy  winter  losses.  And  we  are  only  too 
often  judged  thereby.  But  we  have,  too, 
many  careless  beekeepers,  unread  men  of , 
the  mountains  or  uninformed  backwoods 
farmers.  And  it  is  a  question  if  it  is  so 
much  winter  packing  that  they  need  as  ordi- 
narily good  beekeeping  practices,  with  par- 
ticular care  on  the  points  stressed  by  these 
men  just  referred  to — plenty  of  room,  plen- 
ty of  young  bees  in  that  room,  plenty  of 
stores  for  the  young  bees,  and  a  vigorous 
young  queen  presiding  over  the  destinies  of 
the  colony. 

Now    it   may    be    tliat    these    cases    where 
the   bees;   come   out   so   especially   strong   are 
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tlie  results  of  |t;irt  icularly  fa\<ii;ili!i'  comli- 
tioiis'  that  do  not  prevail  widely,  or  a  i)ar- 
tieularly  liigh  degree  of  skill,  or  <a  happy 
combination  of  the  two;  perhaps  for  the 
great  majority  of  Southern  beekeepers  win- 
ter packing-  would  bring  about  such  results, 
where  nothing  else  would.  Unless  a  bee- 
keeper is  sure — soundly  and  intelligently 
sure — that  he  does  not  desire  colonies  any 
stronger  in  spring,  has  no  out-and-out  win- 
ter losses  worth  changing  his  methods  for, 
and  either  does  not  think  he  could  be  any 
more  successful,  or  does  not  care  to  be — the 
correctly  progressive  thing  for  him  to  do  is 
to  give  this  winter  packing  a  trial,  as  thoro- 
going  a  trial  as  he  feels  able  to  give  it. 
The  cases  are  a  bit  expensive,  and  that  is 
unfortunate  at  this  time  when  everything 
else  is  expensive.  Yet  if  they  pay,  they 
pay,  expense  and  all. 

In  the  winter  of  1917-18  the  losses  thru- 
out  the  South  were  start liiigly  heavy,  even 
among  the  best  beekeepers — (tho  I  must 
except  L.  E.  Webb,  with  his  100  per  cent 
])erfect  wintering).  It  seems  as  tho  these 
losses  might  convince  the  losers  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  winter  protection.  Yet  most  of 
them  re]>ly,  "  It  is  honestly  cheaper  to  stand 
such  a  loss  once  in  20  years — for  this  winter 
was  almost  unprecedented — than  to  equip 
the  whole  yard  with  packing  cases,  and  then 
])ack  and  unptack  every  fall  and  spring;  and 
a  whole  lot  easier!'' 

A  Probable  Solution. 

It  may  be  that  the  solution  of  these  two 
almost  unreconeilable  systems  may  lie  in 
moderate  protection,  without  full  packing, 
— heavy  paper  wrappings  or  shallow  supers 
filled  with  dry  leaves  or  other  material.  I, 
for  one,  have  been  encouraged  thru  the  re- 
sults of  a  limited  exjjeriment  to  try  still 
further  the  principle  of  absorbent  covers, 
placing  burlap  instead  of  a  sealed  cover  be- 
tween the  bees  and  a  super  of  packing.  In 
a  rather  generous  collection  of  letters  that 
have  reached  me  on  the  subject  of  winter- 
ing, there  is  one  from  A.  B.  Anthony  of 
Sterling,  111.  And  Mr.  Anthony  advises 
thus:  Put  an  extra  %-inch  wall,  painted 
white,  over  the  bees,  without  packing,  and 
contract  entrances;  let  the  space  between 
this  extra  box  and  the  hive  be  %  of  an 
inch — protection  without  packing.  Some 
such  middle  course  may  be  best  here. 

Last  fall  I  put  four  colonies,  two  hive 
bodies  each,  in  a  quadrui^le  packing  case 
that  cost  nearly  $8.00,  and  the  results  were 
not  encouraging.  Yet  as  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  so  one  packing  case 
does  not  settle  the  problem  of  wintering- 
bees  in  the  South.  From  what  the  federal 
experts  in  the  South  had  predicted,  I  had 
hoped  great  things  from  this  jiacking.  The 
fact  that  the  great  hopes  did  not  material- 
ize had  to  be  admitted  honestly,  yet  none 
but  a  shallow  mind  would  expect  this  to  set- 
tle things.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  any 
reason  this  ease  should  have  failed  so  sig- 
nally in  producing  the  results  claimed  by  its 
ailvocates.      But   now    Dr.   Phillijis   has    most 


kindly  come  to  my  assistance  with  a  friend- 
ly letter,  in  which  he  suggests  that  the 
weakness  nuiy  lie  in  the  entrances.  These 
four  entrances,  two  to  the  west,  two  to  the 
east,  were  contracted,  as  were  all  in  the 
3^ard,  with  the  regular  contractors  that 
come  with  the  hives — no  more.  Here  let 
me  quote  from  Dr.  Phillips'  letter: 

"In  Washington,  the  bees  have  for  ven- 
tilation, in  the  dead  of  winter,  a  i/^-inch 
auger  hole,  and  perhaps  you  will  think  this 
is  entirely  too  small;  but  I  suggest  that  you 
give  it  a  trial,  and,  if  your  results  are  any- 
thing like  ours,  I  am  sure  you  will  have 
larger  colonies  than  you  have  ever  seen  be- 
fore in  all  your  beekeeping  experience.  Dur- 
ing the  fall  and  spring  we  give  the  bees 
four  such  auger  holes  for  flight,  but  dur- 
ing the  colder  weather  three  of  these  are 
covered  with  a  piece  of  section  material. 
Of  course  it  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  a 
colony  to  reduce  the  entrance  in  this  way 
unless  the  bottom  is  packed,  because  the 
dead  bees  would  accumulate  on  the  bottom- 
board  at  the  entrance  and  close  the  open- 
ing, causing  suffocation.  There  is  one  test 
you  can  always  apply  to  your  bees  to  see 
whether  they  are  sufficiently  packed.  If 
they  are  able  to  carry  out  the  dead  bees 
during-  the  coldest  weather  which  you  have 
in  the  winter,  and  dump  these  bees  on  the 
ground  outside  the  hive,  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  your  bees  are  warm  enough.  Un- 
less they  are  able  to  do  this,  and  if  dead 
bees  accumulate  in  the  bottom,  you  may  be 
quite  certain  that  it  is  too  cold  for  them  to 
do  housecleaning  as  they  should  do,  and  there- 
fore they  are  insufficiently  packed. ' ' 

Kennith  Hawkins  has  told  me  about  the 
Washington  bees  sauntering-  out  the  front 
door  in  midwinter  and  dropping  their  dead 
out  in  the  weather,  and  I  watched  in  vain 
to  see  mine  act  that  way.  They  never  did. 
Slowly  thru  the  winter  the  piles  of  dead 
grew  before  the  doors  of  this  winter  case, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  deposited,  as  with 
unpacked  colQuies,  only  on  flight  days.  Tho 
it  was  surely  true  that  the  packed  bees  did 
not  fly  out  so  often  as  those  not  packed, 
nor  did  they  have  so  many  dead  before 
their  entrances. 

What  Mrs.  Allen  WiU  Do  This  FaU. 

Acting-  then  on  Dr.  Phillips'  suggestion, 
I  shall  try  these  very  much  contracted  en- 
trances this  next  fall.  And  I  shall  again 
put  shallow  supers  of  leaves  (over  burlap) 
on  other  colonies,  with  no  other  packing. 
And  probably  I  shall  try  Mr.  Anthony 's 
plan  of  the  double  wall  with  air  space  be- 
tween. Still  other  hives  shall  remain  with 
nothing  different  from  summer  conditions 
except  the  contracted  entrance.  Of  course, 
much  of  this  w^e  tried  last  winter,  with  nei- 
ther the  quadruple  case  nor  the  colonies 
with  supers  of  leaves  above  showing  any 
especial  advantage,  except  that  those  with 
absorbent  covers  had  no  moldy  combs,  while 
most  of  the  others  did.  But  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  only  a  more  extended  experiment 
will   ever  justify  a   final  (onviction. 
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In  Northern  California— ^™«'^*^^t^° 

we  reported 
our  crop  prospects  as  favorable.  The  sea- 
son opened  several  weeks  earlier  and  indi- 
cations were  that  we  would  get  a  normal 
crop.  During  the  past  month  alfalfa  has 
bloomed  i^rofusely,  yet  as  far  south  as  Kern 
County  and  as  far  north  as  Butte  County 
reports  continually  come  in  that  the  honey 
flow  is  very  disappointing.  Some  isolated 
sections  re2)ort  a  fair  flow,  but  the  majority 
of  reports  indicate  very  poor  yields.  This 
is  es^jecially  true  in  the  southern  portion 
of  our  valley.  The  prospects  for  a  fall  flow 
are  likewise  disappointing  as  the  condition 
of  fall  plants  is  much  below  normal.  As  yet 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  honeydew  flow 
along  the. rivers.  Ordinarily  "river  honey" 
should  have  put  in  its  appearance  at  this 
writing  (Aug.  5).  As  it  appears  to  the  bee- 
keeper the  weather  conditions  were  not  un- 
favorable for  a  good  flow  of  honey  from  al- 
falfa. The  absence  of  a  good  flow  has  caus- 
ed no  little  astonishment  among  our  best 
beekeepers.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
climatic  factors,  which  either  control  or 
have  a  very  great  influence  on  the  secretion 
of  nectar  in  plants.  What  these  conditions 
are  we  do  not  know,  and,  even  should  we 
know,  we  would  be  powerless  to  have  any 
control  over  them. 

It  is  now  a  month  or  more  before  most  of 
us  will  give  much  thought  to  the  problem 
of  wintering,  yet  a  few  lines  on  this  sub- 
ject will  not  be  out  of  place.  Colonies  at 
this  time  which  have  yielded  50  per  cent 
or  less  of  the  averagd  yield  per  colony  in  an 
apiary  by  all  means  should  be  requeened  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  this  time  queens  are 
easily  secured  and  readily  introduced.  In 
this  manner  weak  colonies  may  be  built  up 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  young  bees  to 
pass  the  winter.  The  experienced  beekeeper 
knows  well  the  value  of  a  colony  the  fol- 
lowing spring  when  it  received  a  young 
queen  the  autumn  before.  The  advantages 
gained  in  requeening  are  twofold.  In  the 
first  place  colonies  that  are  producing  little 
or  nothing  now  are  almost  always  the  ones 
that  are  lost  during  winter.  Barring  dis- 
ease the  fault  lies  invariably  with  the 
queen.  She  is  failing  and  should  be  replac- 
ed. In  the  second  place,  a  weakling  re- 
queened at  this  time  is  not  a  source  of  trou- 
ble the  following  spring,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  a  colony  is  allowed  to  retain  its 
old  queen.  It  has  proven  disastrous  to  let 
such  colonies  sujjersede  their  queens.  Next 
to  the  importance  of  good  queens  comes 
the  question  of  the  amount  of  stores  neces- 
sary for  wintering  purposes.  The  amount 
necessary  is,  to  a  large  extent,  dependent 
upon  location.  Beekeepers  situated  along 
rivers  are  able  to  winter  successfully  colo- 
nies in  single  stories  that  contain  no  more 
tlian   five   fra:;'.es   filled   witli    iioiicv.      In    tlie 


foothill  districts  a  little  more  honey  is  re- 
quired for  successful  wintering;  and,  on  the 
plains,  especially  when  there  is  considerable 
alfalfa  and  little  or  no  deciduous  fruits,  it 
is  wise  to  retain  at  least  six  full  frames  of 
honey  in  the  super.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance for  each  beekeeper  to  study  very 
carefull}^  his  locations,  as  no  two  locations 
are  alike  and  it  is  impossible  to  set  forth 
any  definite  information  regarding  the 
amount  of  honey  necessary  for  wintering  in 
a  given  location.  Beekeepers  that  have 
studied  this  problem  know  that  the  amount 
of  honey  necessary  varies  greatly  from  year 
to  year,  and  that  it  is  always  wise  to  leave 
with  the  bees  the  maximum  amount  of 
honey  that  they  required  during  any  unfa- 
vorable winter  or  spring.  Such  an  eventu- 
ality may  arise  any  year,  and  this  is  a  very 
wise  precaution  to  follow.  The  writer  win- 
ters his  bees  with  all  their  surplus  comb. 
About  10  per  cent  of  the  colonies  have  two 
extracting  supers  and  the  balance  only  one. 
Queen-excluders  are  left  on  the  entire  year, 
and  the  queen  and  her  brood  always  remain 
in  the  brood-chamber.  In  this  manner,  the 
bees  have  properly  arranged  their  nest  for 
the  winter,  and  the  brood  combs  are  kept  in 
good  condition.  After  the  last  extracting  it 
is  necessary  to  see  that  each  colony  is 
queenright,  and  that  the  brood  is  well  sur- 
rounded with  honey.  All  covers  should  be 
fastened  down  tight  either  by  means  of  two 
nails,  one  on  each  side,  or  weighted  down 
by  rocks  or  the  like.  Entrances,  should 
be  contracted  to  about  the  space  of  one  inch 
until  bees  commence  active  breeding  the 
following  spring.  This  is  best  done  by 
means  of  a  cleat.  Entrances  are  contracted 
for  the  jjurpose  of  conserving  the  warmth 
within  the  colony,  and  as  an  aid  in  enabling 
the  bees  to  better  protect  themselves 
against  their  enemies,  such  as  robber  bees 
and  wasps.  M.  C.  Eichter. 

Modesto,   Calif. 


In  Southern  California— ^«'"^     P^^' 

pie  - — •  and 
some  who  are  beekeepers,  too — think  we 
have  no  wintering  problem  in  California; 
but  I  believe  in  many  cases  the  crop  will 
be  harvested  in  proportion  to  the  care  and 
skill  exercised  in  wintering  bees.  Septem- 
ber, a  month  in  which  bees  of  some  locali- 
ties are  still  gathering  honey,  is  none  too 
early  to  begin  to  prepare  for  winter. 
Tor  years  I  practiced  wintering  with  the 
supers  on  the  hives.  This  was  done  for 
two  reasons:  first,  the  bees  can  take  better 
care  of  the  extract  combs  than  I  can,  for 
the  wax  moth  is  an  constant  handicap  to 
storing  empty  combs,  unless  one  has  a  sul- 
phur house  or  is  otherwise  prepared  to  care 
for  them;  secondly,  a  colony  run  without 
exc]u:l('i-s,    foi'    extract    honey,    is    not    likely 
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to  have  sufficient  stores  below  to  winter  on 
and  come  out  in  the  spring  strong  and  ready 
for  the  honey  flow.  Now,  to  obviate  this 
trouble,  I  liave  for  several  years  practiced 
using  excluders  and  prefer  to  use  them  after 
the  nuiin  honey  How  is  over  and  the  prob- 
ability of  swarming  is  past.  Then  the  colo- 
ny will  till  the  lower  story  full  and  leave 
the  bees  in  much  the  same  condition  for 
winter  as  when  run  for  comb  honey. 

If  the  supers  contain  honey  suiiicient  for 
extracting,  take  off  part  of  it,  leaving  two 
or  three  full  frames  in  each  super.  As  the 
cool  weather  gradually  comes  on,  take  off 
the  supers  and  at  the  same  time  carefully 
examine  each  colony  to  be  sure  that  it  has 
plenty  of  honey  below  and  a  good  queen. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  a  few  where  an  ex- 
change of  a  heavy  frame  of  honey  for  a 
light  one  will  be  beneficial.  Leave  combs 
with  pollen  next  to  the  combs  containing 
brood.  Perhaps  in  six  or  eight  supers  you 
will  find  enough  combs  with  honey  in  them 
to  fill  one  super.  Place  this  on  a  strong 
colony  over  an  excluder.  As  some  colonies 
will  consume  more  than  others,  the  combs 
of  honey  will  come  in  handy  to  help  out 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 

The  dry  combs  that  have  been  taken  off 
should  be  thoroly  cleaned  by  scraping  all 
top,  end,  and  bottom  bars.  Most  of  the 
moth  eggs  are  laid  on  the  top  and  bot- 
tom bars.  Those  combs  containing  any 
pollen  should  be  looked  after  very  care- 
fully as  they  are  a  paradise  for  wax  worms. 
Combs  well  cleaned,  placed  seven  in  a  10- 
frame  super  and  stacked  in  a  dry,  ojjen 
shed,  where  there  is  plenty  of  light  and 
where  no  mice  can  get  at  them,  usually 
come    thru   the   winter   in   good    condition. 

Begin  this  month  to  prepare  for  winter 
by  requeening  all  colonies  that  have  old 
queens  or  have  not  given  satisfactory  yields 
of  honey.  It  is  not  always  the  most  popu- 
lous colonies  that  store  the  most  honey. 
Some  of  the  largest  ones  seem  to  consume 
a  good  part  of  the  honey  they  gather.  Oth- 
ers that  do  not  appear  to  be  so  strong  are 
better  honey  gatherers  and  always  give 
good   results  in   surplus. 

Be  sure  that  all  covers  are  rainproof.  If 
you  use  cloths  under  the  covers,  it  will  be 
well  to  place  a  weight  of  some  kind  on  each, 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  blowing  off. 
Most  parts  of  this  country  have  occasional 
liigh  winds  during  the  fall  and  winter 
months. 

See  that  all  hives  slope  to  the  front  from 
one  to  two  and  one-half  inches.  All  bits  of 
wax,  etc.,  will  then  be  carried  out  instead 
of  accumulating  in  the  back  of  the  hive; 
the  rainwater  will  also  run  away  rather 
than   into   the  hive. 

It  is  well  to  place  the  hives  on  some  kind 
of  a  stand  to  keep  them  off  the  ground 
durint;-    the    winter.      Anvtliing    one    inch    or 


more  in  thickness  will  do.  I  have  tried  to 
observe  if  there  is  any  difference  between 
those  colonies  wintered  with  the  hives  sit- 
ting directly  on  the  ground  and  those  on 
one-inch  stands;  but  have  seen  none.  How- 
ever, it  is  a  great  saving  of  hive  bottoms 
when  some  kind  of  stand  is  used.  Many 
times  squirrels  and  gophers  will  throw  earth 
against  the  hives,  and,  if  these  remain 
damp,  the  wood  will  decay  and  the  combs 
may  mould.  A  free  circulation  of  air  under 
the  hive  seems  to  soon  dry  this  eartii  ami 
prevents  bad  results. 

Wintering  in  southern  (Jalifornia  may  be 
in  many  ways  preparing  for  the  next  year 's 
honey  crop.  Very  little,  if  any,  brood  is 
in  the  hive  during  a  period  of  about  a 
month  in  November  and  December.  By 
January,  in  many  localities,  colonies  will 
begin  to  build  up  and  will  soon  have  from 
one  to  four  frames  of  brood.  It  is  not  long 
until  they  may  be  quite  populous.  Some 
winters — like  our  last  one — bees  will  gather 
considerable  nectar  almost  every  month.  If 
the  colonies  have  become  strong  early  in 
the  season,  that  is  when  our  wintering  prob- 
lem may  cost  us  the  lives  of  these  same  colo- 
nies. Should  a  long  cold  spell  come  on,  be- 
ing sure  that  the  bees  have  plenty  of  food 
is  the  necessary  item  to  save  them.  This  is 
the  time  a  10-pound  frame  of  honey  is 
worth — well,  what  is  the  life  of  a  good  colo- 
ny of  bees  worth  next  season? 
*  *   * 

The  honey  market  remains  active  and 
buyers  are  taking  all  offerings  at  from  20  to 
22  cents  a  pound  for  extract.  From  $5 
to  $6  per  case  is  being  asked  for  what  little 
comb  honey  has  been  produced.  While  the 
crop  has  been  less  than  .50  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal in  many  cases,  yet  about  100  tons  of 
extract  honey  have  been  shipped  from  Cor- 
ona this  season.  This  conies  from  a  source 
tliat  would  be  entirely  lost  were  it  not  for 
the  little  busy  bee  and  will  do  considerable 
to  help  feed  the  boys  "over  there"  and 
help   to   swat   the   Kaisei-. 

•X-       Is      * 

Very  few  apiaries  are  being  offered  for 
sale  and  most  beekeepers  feel  that,  in  their 
bees,  they  have  one  of  the  best  investments 
they  can  make.  L.  L.  Andrews. 

Corona,   Calif. 


In  Minnesota — ""«: 


ci'op 


is      the      honey 
' '  What  is  hon- 


ey selling  for?"  These  and  similar  ques- 
tions are  being  asked  here  daily  by  beekeep- 
ers and  by  others  as  well.  The  interest 
shown  by  the  general  i)ublic  in  the  honey 
industry  is  no  doubt  due  in  large  measure 
to  the  prominence  given  to  honey  as  an  im- 
jiortant  article  of  food  by  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  To  ])ut  an  estimate  on  the 
Minnesota    honey    cioj)    for    this   year    is    not 
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an  easy  thing  to  do  because  of  the  varying 
weather  conditions.  There  have  been  par- 
tial drouths  in  some  localities,  while  only 
a  few  miles  distant  there  has  been  an  abun- 
dance of  rain.  In  many  sections  the  white 
clover  was  a  total  failure.  Basswood  yield- 
ed fairly  well  in  some  places,  while  in  other 
places  the  blossoms  yielded  no  nectar.  From 
the  present  outlook  I  would  place  the  crop 
at  about  60  per  cent  of  normal.  Prospects 
for  a  fall  flow  are  excellent.  Several  bee- 
keepers who  sell  direct  to  consumers  are 
asking  20  to  22  cents  in  10-lb.  pails.  [They 
are  not  asking  enough. — Editor.] 

Many  beekeepers  in  Minnesota  continue 
to  keep  black  or  hybrid  bees,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence we  find  European  foul  brood  ap- 
pearing in  new  localities  each  year.  For 
this  reason  I  was  especially  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  few  days  ago  a  copy  of  the  new 
Farmer's  Bulletin  97.5,  "The  Control  of 
European  Foul  Brood,"  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips. The  bulletin  is  very  helpful,  going 
thoroly  into  the  subject,  and  it  is  a  fine  illus- 
tration of  how  the  trained  bacteriologist 
and  the  expert  beekeeper  can  work  to- 
gether, each  supplementing  the  work  of  the 
other.  Every  beekeeper  should  procure  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin  and  study  it. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of 
the  Hennepin  County  beekeepers,  and  they 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution  advising 
that  beekeepers  ask  not  less  than  25  cents 
for  honey  in  60-lb.  cans  and  30  cents  in 
smaller  packages.  These  prices  are  gross  in 
both  cases. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.         Chas.  D.  Blaker. 


Tn   Tnwa ^^    ^'^    time    for    beekeepers    in 

ill  luwd  ^j^.g  latitude  to  begin  seeing 
that  each  colony  is  well  supplied  with  stores 
and  otherwise  in  first-class  condition  for 
winter.  There  really  is  only  one  safe  way 
to  winter  bees  in  Iowa,  without  a  great 
amount  of  work  and  expense,  and  that  way 
is  in  the  cellar.  Each  colony  must  be  strong 
and  healthy,  with  a  surplus  of  25  or  ;>{) 
pounds  of  good  stores.  The  cellar  must  be 
dry  and  clean,  easily  ventilated,  and  abso- 
lutely dark.  The  temperature  must  be  from 
45  to  53  degrees  F.  Do  not  wait  until  se- 
vere weather  has  arrived  before  putting 
them  in  the  cellar.  About  the  last  week 
in  November  is  as  late  as  it  is  safe  for 
tliem  to  be  outside.  With  the  above  condi- 
tions comi>lied  with,  you  will  not  need  to 
take  them  out  until  the  middle  of  April, 
thus  avoiding  that  bugaboo  of  spring  dwin- 
dling. Leave  the  %-inch  opening  with  no 
screen  over  it.  The  small  beekeeper  can- 
not afford  to  take  the  chance  of  losing  a 
large  per  cent,  or  all  of  his  colonies,  because 
he  of  all  others  is  best  prepared  to  find 
room  for  his  bees  in  his  cellar.  The  very 
worst  place  to  winter  bees  is  in  a  barn,  or 
side    shed.      It   is   almost   sure    death    to    the 


colony,  even  when  in  good  condition  at  the 
beginning  of  winter.  If  you  must  winter 
outside,  follow  directions  given  in  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  Never  mind  the 
cost,  for  the  bees  will  make  proper  returns 
for  the  extra  investment.  I  hope  I  have 
made  it  plain  to  winter  your  bees  in  the 
cellar.  During  seven  years  of  wintering  in 
my  cellar,  I  lost  no  colonies  until  last  win- 
ter— and  then  only  two.  They  were  not  in 
good  condition  when  put  in,  and  I  expected 
to  lose  more.  I  had  28  colonies  piled  up  in 
four  rows,  with  the  backs  of  the  hives  ele- 
vated about  IV2  inches,  so  the  bees  could 
drag  out  the  dead  ones;  and  some  of  the 
hives  kept  their  bottom-boards  clean. 

The  Polk  County  Beekeeiiers '  Associa- 
tion held  their '  annual  meeting  in  Green- 
wood Park,  Des  Moines,  the  afternoon  of 
August  7.  ' '  Fall  Management  of  Bees, ' '  by 
State  Apiarist  F.  Eric  Millen,  and  ' '  Dis- 
eases of  Bees,"  by  Assistant  State  Ento- 
mologist Wallace  Parks,  were  the  principal 
addresses.  Polk  County  Agricultural  Agent 
Carl  Kennedy  and  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney  of  Buck 
Grove   also   addressed   the   meeting. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Apiarist  is 
out.  If  you  have  not  received  a  copy,  write 
Prof.    F.    Erie    Millen,    Ames. 

The  membership  of  the  Iowa  Beekeepers' 
Association  is  increasing  rapidly  from  the 
new  memberships  sent  in  by  the  new  county 
associations  that  are  being   organized. 

Iowa  is  having  a  poor  honey  crop  this 
year.  There  are  some  spots  where  white 
honey  was  produced.  It  is  worth  25  cents 
per  jjound  to  the  jobber.  The  burning,  hot 
winds  and  weather  the  first  week  in  August 
are  injuring  the  chances  for  a  fall  flow  also. 

Marshalltown,  la.         Hamlin  B.  Miller. 


o  condition  or  Battle  Creek 

hotels,  due  to  the  proximitj^  of  Camp  Custer, 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Beekeepers'  Association 
has  been  changed  to  Lansing.  It  also  devel- 
ops that  during  the  first  half  of  December 
there  will  be  a  large  number  of  conventions 
such  as  the  Grange,  horticultural  societies, 
etc.,  and  therefore,  the  date  has  been  chang- 
ed to  Nov.  19,  20,  and  21. 

In  Michigan  and  everywhere,  when  feed- 
ing is  to  be  done,  good  heavy  syrup  made 
from  granulated  sugar  should  be  fed  plen- 
tifully. It  is  an  unjustified  waste  to  feed  a 
colony  enough  to  carry  it  thru  the  winter, 
but  not  enough  to  prevent  starvation  in  the 
end.  Tho  equivalent  of  six  frames  of  seal- 
ed stores  should  be  in  the  colony  at  the  be- 
ginning of  cold  weather. 

Let  me  say  to  our  Michigan  beekeepers, 
looking  forward  to  winter,  that  a  very  ,la,rge 
number  of  what  were  fair  colonies  in  the 
fall  either  die  out  or  become  so  weak  as  to 
be  useless  because  of  the  loss  of  the   (nic^en 
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before  spring.  All  queens  that  are  not 
known  to  be  first  class  should  be  superseded 
at  once.  When  colonies  are  requcened  late 
in  the  summer,  brood-rearing  will  continue 
much  later  than  in  those  colonies  in  which 
there  is  an  old  queen.  This  condition  is 
very  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  insures  a 
large  number  of  young  workers  to  carry  the 
colony  over  until  spring.  Every  queen  that 
is  not  up  to  standard  should  be  superseded 
now. 

From  the  best  information  available,  it 
seems  that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  local  sugar 
shortage  this  fall,  similar  to  the  one  ex- 
perienced last  fall.  With  this  in  mind, 
every  beekeeper  should  preserve  combs  of 
sealed  honey  for  feeding.  If  it  is  possible 
to  secure  sugar  later  on,  then  the  honey  can 
be  extracted  and  sold.  Any  beekeeper  who 
has  had  disease  to  contend  with,  or  whose 
honey  crop  has  been  cut  short  by  the 
drouth,  should  send  in  at  once  for  a  sugar 
affidavit,  in  order  that  a  permit  to  buy  may 
be  secured  as  soon  as  possible.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  delay  at  present  in  securing 
these  permits,  as  the  Food  Administration 
is  receiving  daily  from  2,500  to  4,000  let- 
ters. Many  beekeepers  produce  honey  in 
shallow  extracting  supers.  If  such  supers 
filled  with  honey  are  reserved  for  feeding, 
there  is  no  more  profitable  use  to  which 
that  honey  can  be  put.  Nearly  everyone 
agrees  that  sealed  honey  is  much  preferable 
for  feeding  to  sugar  syrup,  provided,  of 
course,  that  the  honey  was  produced  by  a 
colony  free  from  disease.  The  story-and-a- 
half  hive  is  also  more  conducive  to  good 
wintering  than  the  one-story  hive,  because 
it  allows  a  colony  to  cluster  a  consider- 
able distance  above  the  entrance.  The  place 
between  the  brood  frames  and  the  shallow 
extracting-frames  also  makes  an  ideal  path 
for  the  bees  to  travel  from  one  comb  to  an- 
other. Last  winter  the  college  bees  were 
wintered  in  two-story  hives,  with  the  upper 
story  filled  with  sealed  honey.  These  colo- 
nies were  wintered  in  packing  cases,  and 
most  of  them  had  only  one-half  inch  auger 
holes  for  entrances.  Every  colony  wintered 
exceptionally  well,  excepting  one  that  lost 
its  queen. 

The  matter  of  good  packing  cases  was 
mentioned  last  month,  but  I  wish  to  again 
empliasize  the  necessity  of  Michigan  bee- 
keepers making  preparation  for  winter  now. 
When  honey  was  very  cheap  and  food  was 
not  particularly  in  demand,  one  could  \)0»- 
sibly  be  excused  for  not  giving  the  best 
of  care  in  wintering.  With  honey  at  the 
present  price  and  with  such  an  incessant  de- 
mand for  sweets,  it  seems  that  the  giving 
of  proper  protection  to  the  bees  is  one  of 
the  ways  in  which  every  beekeeper  can 
demonstrate  his  loyalty  and  patriotism.  The 
matter  of  protecting  bees  in  winter  has 
gone  beyond   the   experimental   stage.     It    is 


definitely  known  that  a  colon}'  must  be  well 
protected  in  order  to  be  in  the  proper  con- 
dition for  gathering  the  maximum  crop 
the  next  season.  Packing  cases  can  be  made 
from  very  cheap  and  otherwise  useless  lum- 
ber. As  one  honey  buyer  said  recently: 
"At  the  price  of  honey  today,  the  beekeep- 
ers are  getting  as  much  money  for  one  crop 
as  they  used  to  get  for  three,  and  it  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  good  business  to  give 
the  bees  more  protection  than  they  used  to 
have. ' ' 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  Branch  County 
Beekeepers'  Association  and  the  Steuben 
County,  Ind.,  Association  was  held  at  tlie 
apiary  of  H.  W.  Barnes  of  Orland,  Ind. 
Frank  Wallace,  State  Entomologist  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Yost  of  the  same  ofiice,  and  the 
State  Inspector  of  Michigan  were  present 
and  addressed  about  40  beekeejjers.  Mr. 
Yost  demonstrated  American  foul  brood. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  what  is  expected  to 
be  a  very  close  co-operation  between  the 
apiary  inspectors'  offices  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  with  the  end  in  view  that  a  closer 
relationship  between  the  beekeepers  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  may  be  established,  and 
foul  brood  thus  more  effectively  controlled. 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  B.  F.  Kindig. 


In  Ontario — ^*  *^^^  *^^^*^  (^^g-  5)  it  is 

possible  to  have  a  better 
idea  as  to  what  the  crop  of  white  honey  is 
like  here  in  Ontario,  as  we  have  had  reports 
from  many  parts  of  the  Province.  Eeports 
are  extremely  variable,  for  while  many  sec- 
tions have  a  very  light  crop,  others  not  far 
from  these  places  have  a  fair  yield.  White- 
clover  localities  have  done  better  than 
usual,  especially  in  places  where  late 
rains  came  and  freshened  up  the  clover, 
thus  prolonging  the  season  while  other  sec- 
tions were  all  dried  up.  My  own  largest  yield 
has  been  in  a  locality  where  little,  if  any,  al- 
sike  is  grown.  So  for  the  first  time  in  my 
beekeeping  experience  I  have  to  report  white 
clover  beating  out  the  alsike  for  honey -yield- 
ing. But  taking  one  year  with  another,  al- 
sike is  beyond  question  the  main  honey  source 
for  Ontario,  and  without  it  many  beekeep- 
ers would  soon  go  out  of  business.  While 
the  crop  will  average  larger  than  last  sea- 
son, on  the  other  hand  bees  in  the  Province 
are  mucli  reduced  from  last  year,  so  it  is  a 
question  if  there  is  much  more  honey  avail- 
able than  last  year.  Prices  are  firm,  and  at 
this  date  it  looks  like  25  cents  wholesale 
for  No.  1  honey.  In  fact,  I  know  of  sales 
having  been  made  at  that  figure;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  some  have  sold  at  much  lower 
prices. 

Basswood  seems  to  have  been  a  total  fail- 
ure, and,  unless  we  get  rain  soon,  buckwheat 
will  not  be  a  big  yielder  eitiier  in  honey  or 
<;iaiii,    as    it    is    in    ])l(ioiii    anil    onlv    a    few 
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inclies  high  in  many  eases.  But  buckwheat 
is  wonderfully  recuperative,  and  with  sea- 
sonable showers  it  might  still  surprise  us. 

The  month  of  September  makes  us  think 
of  winter  preparation  again,  and  the  first 
thing  to  consider  is  the  question  of  having 
a  good  queen  in  each  colony.  Systematic 
roqucening  is  fine  in  theory  and  equally  as 
good  in  practice,  providing  one  can  get  time 
and  proper  weather  conditions  to  attend  to 
the  matter  in  due  season.  While  systematic 
requeening  is  quite  possible  when  one  has 
a  limited  number  of  bees,  I  must  confess 
that  I  find  it  impossible  to  do  as  much  re- 
queening as  I  would  like  to  do  each  year, 
and  consequently  pay  the  price  by  having 
(jueenless  colonies  all  too  frequently,  and 
also  having  queens  play  out  at  a  time  of 
the  year  when  a  poor  queen  is  fatal  to  a 
colony  so  far  as  honej  surplus  is  concerne<l. 
But  replace  all  poor  queens  that  you  can 
possibly  attend  to,  and  do  not  put  off  unit- 
ing weak  colonies  -or  otherwise  building  up 
stocks  too  weak  to  winter,  till  the  season  is 
too  late  to  do  the  work  properly.  See  that 
all  colonies  have  enough  good  stores,  and,  if 
you  have  no  buckwheat  in  your  locality  or 
other  fall  sources  of  honey,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible (and  I  believe  profitable)  to  have  the 
bees  ready  for  winter  by  Oct.  1.  Person- 
ally, I  like  to  have  all  fed  up  no  later  than 
Oct.  10,  and,  if  done  earlier,  I  would  not 
worry.  Speaking  of  feeding  the  bees,  re- 
minds me  that  for  the  i)resent  at  least  the 
Food  Controller  has  ruled  than  we  can  have 
no  sugar  for  feeding.  While  I  believe  dras- 
tic rules  should  be  enforced  to  see  that  no 
beekeeper  abuses  the  privilege  of  using 
sugar,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoi)ed  that  some  modi- 
fication of  the  order  will  yet  be  issued,  else 
much  hardship  will  result  in  many  in- 
stances. This  will  be  the  case  where  the 
honey  crop  has  been  a  failure  as  well  as  in 
apiaries  where  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  foul 
brood,  thus  making  it  very  dangerous  to 
feed  honey.  I  am  confident  that  with  proper 
representation  to  the  proper  authorities,  this 
matter  will  yet  be  adjusted  so  that  these 
difficulties  may  in  a  measure  be  overcome. 
Having  provided  the  bees  with  good  stores, 
•  then  see  that  all  are  either  well  packed  in 
outside  cases  or  else  put  in  a  good  reposi- 
toi-y.  Bees  will  be  worth  money  next  spring 
whether  the  war  is  over  or  not;  so  let  us  try 
and  see  that  we  do  our  part  in  trying  to 
winter  them  successfully.  J.  L.  Byer. 

Markham,  Out. 

'S:        *        * 

T„  Texas -""^^  ^^^^^  time,  with  the  ex- 
treme heat  and  droutli,  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  look  ahea<l  to  contemplate 
winter  preparations.  However,  this  year  of 
all  years  every  beekeeper  should  carefully 
consider  the  matter  of  carrying  his  bees  sue 
cessfully  thru  the  coming  winter.  The  losses 
of  the  ]»ast   two   winters   luust   not   be  added 


to.  Now  is  a  time  to  make  every  effort  to 
save  every  colony  possible  for  honey  pro- 
duction next  year  to  help  solve  the  food 
problem.  In  many  sections  of  the  State  the 
colonies  are  weak,  and  wherever  such  con- 
ditions do  exist  uniting  should  be  done.  The 
sooner  this  is  done,  the  better.  A  good 
strong  colony  is  always  better  able  to  take 
care  of  itself  than  is  a  weak  colony.  The 
next  matter  of  prime  importance  is  to  see 
that  every  strong  colony  has  a  strong,  young 
vigorous  queen.  More  and  more  beekeepers 
are  coming  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
colony  going  into  the  winter  with  an  abun- 
dance of  young  bees.  Requeening  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  uniting,  as  the  first  steps 
in  the  preparation  for  winter.  Introduce  the 
young  queen  early  enough  that  she  can 
provide  for  the  young  bees — do  not  wait 
until  late  fall.  Beekeepers  now  are  want- 
ing more  from  their  queens  than  ever  be- 
fore, so  that  two  years  is  as  long  as  a  queen 
can  properly  meet  the  demand.  The  feeling 
is  gradually  being  overcome  that  black 
blood  is  necessary  in  a  colony  of  bees  for 
the  best  honey-gathering.  There  are  plenty 
of  strains  of  Italian  queens  that  produce 
most  excellent  honey-gatherers,  and  are  far 
more  pleasant  to  work  with.  Among  the 
more  progressive  beekeepers  natural  re- 
queening is  not  allowed  any  more.  Close 
attention  is  given  to  every  queen,  and  a 
high  standard  must  be  maintained,  if  she 
is  retained. 

Assist  the  bees  in  every  way  possible 
to  gather  ample  :?tores.  The  two  sugges- 
tions given  above  will  aid  greatly  in  this 
endeavor.  The  beekeeper  should  not  be  over- 
anxious to  sell  a  large  amount  of  honey  this 
year.  Leave  ample  for  the  bees  to  winter 
on.  Do  not  extract  a  single  drop  of  honey 
from  the  brood-chamber.  Many  of  the  more 
successful  beekeepers  are  following  the 
plan  of  Dr.  Miller  in  storing  some  extra 
honey  in  brood-frames  for  possible  feeding 
in  the  spring.  The  beekeepers  have  made 
the  Food  Administration  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  saving  all  the  bees  possible,  so  they 
should  not  forget  to  try  to  save  bees  with- 
out the  he!})  of  sugar.  The  question  of  the 
relative  merits  of  honey  and  sugar  for  feed- 
ing has  been  much  discussed  of  late,  espe- 
cially in  the  Beekeepers'  Item  for  Texas 
conditions.  The  fact  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  honey  is  the  natural  food  for  the  bee, 
and  consequently  is  the  better.  Of  course, 
the  situation  can  be  saved  by  sugar-feeding, 
but  it  should  not  be  made  an  easy  means  of 
solving  the  pi-oblem.  The  pi'oper  attitude 
lias  been  taken  by  the  Food  Administration 
in  not  wanting  to  sujqily  sugar  in  unlimited 
(piantitics  to  beidxi^epers  who  ha\('  extract 
(>d  too  closely  for  tlic  normal  needs  of  the 
colony  to  winter  on.  Mohcn'  looks  gocxl 
this  N'car,  csiu'ciiiny  i-onsiili'ri  n;;'  the  shoi't 
crop  of  last  year;    but  it   is  not    right    to  sell 
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lioiicv  at  IJ.")  cents  aiul  li()|u>  to  get  tlip  bocs 
thru  on  sugar  at  H)  ct'iits.  No  doubt  many 
will  not  be  able  to  coiiiply  with  the  card  put 
out  by  the  Food  AdTuiuistratiou,  and  will 
find  it  impossible  to  secure  any  sugar.  Do 
not  rely  upon  tlio  Food  Administration  to 
save  your  bees  after  you  have  taken  too 
much  of  their  stores  from  thorn. 

In  many  locations  bees  will  go  thru  the 
winter  and  si)ring  in  better  condition,  if 
they  can  be  given  protection  from  the  i)re- 
vailing  cold  winds.  In  one  successful  yard 
in  the  southern  j^art  of  the  State,  a  tight 
board  fence  serves  as  the  only  protection 
necessary.  In  another  locality  the  colonies 
are  brought  close  together,  and  a  few  spade- 
fuls of  dirt  are  thrown  around  the  base  of 
the  hive.  Not  much  ])rotection  is  needed, 
but  it  can  not  be  neglected  entirely.  The 
piactice  must  vary  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  State,  but  the  thing  needed  for  your 
locality  should  be  considered  and  put  into 
practice  this  year.  If  every  beekeeper  will 
give  the  wintering  problem  due  considera- 
tion, there  will  be  more  and  better  bees 
with  which  to  start  next  year.  It  is  a  double 
duty   this  year  to  winter  bees  successfully. 

The  meeting  of  the  Texas  Honey  Produc- 
ers' Association  held  at  College  Station  on 
July  29-30  in  connection  with  the  Texas 
Farmers'  Congress,  was  without  doubt  the 
best  meeting  had  by  the  beekeepers  in  many 
years.  Those  who  attended  last  year  will 
appreciate  what  is  meant  by  that  statement, 
for  the  meeting  last  year  held  the  record. 
The  sessions  had  an  average  attendance  of 
50.  The  best  of  most  of  the  societies  hold 
their  meetings  at  the  Congress.  The  attend- 
ance came  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  from 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  to  the  Red  River. 
Many  new  faces  were  there,  which  speaks 
well  for  the  interest  created  by  the  pro- 
gram. Much  discussion  was'  evoked  by  the 
excellent  jiapers  presented  on  many  timely 
topics.  The  program  will  be  discussed  for  a 
long  time  by  those  who  attended.  Plans 
are  already  under  way  to  make  the  meeting 
next  vear  even  better  than  this  one. 

College  Station,  Tex.  F.  B.  Paddock. 


In  Florida—  ^'^  ^Jlf  June  issue  I  brought 
up  the  subject  ot  the  ex- 
])ei'ienced  beeman  helping  the  beginner  with 
advice  and  supplies.  My  meaning  has, 
unfortunately,  been  misunderstood  in  some 
quarters.  In  fact,  a  considerable  kick  lias 
come  from  some  long-established  beekee])- 
ers,  whilst  some  would-be  beginners  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  running  a 
be^^-supply  department  on  the  gratuitous 
plan.  Like  Dr.  Miller,  I  nuiy  be  a  "dispu- 
tatious sunofagon,''  for  T  will  not  retract 
what  I  wrote  in  .June,  but  will  try  to  add  a 
few  amendments  to  meet  the  varied  tastes 
of  my  correspondents.  One  iiuni,  with  12 
to  20  colonies,  monopolizes  a   good   location. 


but  knows  Motliing  about  bees  and  will  learn 
nothing,  dei)ending  on  the  other  beekeepers 
to  do  his  extracting  and  make  provision  for 
iiis  increase.  He  will  not  sell  out  nor  let 
his  bees  be  worked  on  shares.  The  sooner 
such  "bee-owners"  are  out  of  the  business 
the  better  I  shall  be  pleased.  Also,  I  have 
no  symjtathy  for  the  man  who  wishes  to 
keep  bees  in  boxes  or  hives  of  any  descrij)- 
tion  aud  will  not  use  full  sheets  of  founda- 
tion everywhere,  and  i>revent  the  nuisance 
of  maintaining  a  drone  factory  near  Iiis 
neighbor's  (pieen-mating  yard.  It  is  the  one 
who  is  willing  to  i)ut  eight  or  ten  dollars  in- 
to a  modern  hive,  and  himself  study  and 
work  with  bees  that  I  am  willing  to  hel]i. 

Last  month  I  spoke  of  there  being  a  fine 
prospect  for  cabbage  })almetto  in  this  lo- 
cality, and,  altho  the  bloom  has  materialized 
and  may  have  yielded  well  where  nothing 
else  was  available,  there  will  be  no  cabbage- 
lialmetto  honey  produced.  Altho  we  have 
made  a  fine  crop  whilst  the  cabbage  palmet- 
toes  were  in  bloom,  it  is  a  crop  of  high-bush 
partridge  pea  honey.  No  doubt  many  pro- 
ducers will  market  their  crops  as  palmetto, 
because  they  have  not  observed  closely 
enough,  and  this  unintentional  deception 
will  pass  with  the  buyers  because  partridge 
l)ea  honey  has  been  branded  by  Prof.  E.  G. 
Baldwin  of  DeLand,  in  his  articles  to  Glean- 
ings, as  "always  dark  red  in  color  and 
dark  brown  in  taste."  This  libel  on  a  light 
honey  of  good  quality  has  stuck  with  some 
of  the  buyers  (please  note,  Mr.  Selser),  and 
they  are  offering  16  to  18  cents  for  it.  A 
sample  of  what  I  know  to  be  pure  high- 
bush  partridge  pea  honey  is  in  the  otKce  of 
Gleanings,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  Editor  to 
correct  the  false  impression  that  is  current 
to  the  detriment  of  one  of  Florida's  impor- 
tant honey  plants.  It  is  possible  that  Prof. 
Baldwin  had  in  mind  the  low-bush  variety 
of  cassia  which  yields  in  September.  At 
that  season  very  many  othei'  sources  of  nee-, 
tar  are  available,  antl  the  resulting  mixture 
is  of  various  colors  and  flavors,  according 
to  the  particular  locality  iii  which  it  is  {)ro- 
duced.  [The  sample  of  honey  referred  to 
can't  be  located,  but  we  are  ready  to  accept 
your  statement  as  to  the  excellence  of  high- 
bush    partridge    pea    honey. — Editor.] 

Florida  beekeepers  certainly  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  their  brethren  of  more  north- 
ern States  in  that  wliilst  they  are  now 
studying  their  wintering-  problems,  we  are 
preparing  for  anotlier  honey  flow.  A  few 
words  will  cover  the  wintering  proposition 
for  Florida — leave  at  least  4(1  lbs.  of  honey 
and  contract  the  entrances. 

Cotton,  as  a  honey  ])lant  for  this  part  of 
Florida,  has  ])roved  itself  to  be  of  no  im- 
|)ortance.  It  may  be  that  this  year  the  par- 
tridge pea  has  yielded  so  lieavily  that  the 
bees  have  preferred  to  go  three  miles  to  it 
rather  than  work  the  cotton  close  to  the  api- 
aries. Ifarrv    Hewitt. 
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Ehree  Dead  Bees' 
Ehree  Deadr^ees! 
dhey  all  rope  ouMaa  tiny  stick; 
She  smell  is  epooghto  make  you  sick. 
'  "'  fl^iey have  Foul  Brood- 
1  Gti  rid  of  them 
quick! 


A  Back-yard  The  four  hives  of  bees 

Investment  you     see     in     the     ac- 

That  Pays.  companying      illustra- 

tion are  in  my  back 
yard  on  a  city  lot  in  North  Columbus,  and 
my  little  daughter  Gertrude  is  standing  in 
the  background.  The  bees  have  made  250 
l)0unds  of  comb  lioney  up  to  July  15  of  this 
year.     The  honey  is  of  the  best  quality  and 


flavor,  made  of  white  clover,  which  was 
very  plentiful  in  and  about  the  city.  There 
was  no  trouble  to  sell  it  right  at  the  door 
for  a  fancy  price.  The  only  trouble  was  to 
supply  the  demand.  I  consider  the  bees  a 
nice  little  side  line,  and  they  are  surely  an 
interesting  little  insect.  They  are  very  lit- 
tle trouble,  esj^ecially  the  Italian  bees. 
More  people  should  keep  bees,  for  the  prod- 
uct that  they  supply  comes  in  very  nice  at 
this  time,  especially  when  sweet  is  so  scarce. 
Columbus,    O.  E.    W.    Mendenhall. 


Some  Remarkably         1  wintered  84  colonies 
Good  Wintering.  outdoors    last    winter, 

well  packed,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  colony.  For  over  two 
months  my  ai>iary  was  snowed  under  with- 
out being  shoveled  out.  But  all  came  out 
fine.  The  secret  of  my  success  in  outdoor 
wintering  is  simply  top  ventilation  and 
plenty  of  stores.  The  winter  of  1916-17  I 
wintered  117  colonies  without  the  loss  of  a 
colony  also.  A.  H.  Guernsey. 

Ionia,  Mich.,  E.  D.  4. 


An  Easy  Way  A   safe   and   easy   way 

to  Feed.  for     the     beginner     or 

the  owner  of  only  a 
few  colonies  to  feed  is  thru  a  screened 
board  over  the  brood-chamber.  With  an 
extension  bit  bore  four  holes  the  size  of  the 
top  of  a  can  or  pepper-box  feeder  in  an  es- 
cajje-board  or  any  board  having  a  I'im  or 
cleats  <leep  enough  to  allow  the  projier 
space    at    the    top    of    brood-frames.      With 
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small  tacks  attach  a  piece  of  wire  screen 
over  each  hole  on  the  under  side,  so  that 
the  can  will  sit  down  in  on  the  screen.  The 
bees  will  get  at  the  feed  coming  thru  the 
perforation  the  same  as  if  no  screen  was 
there.  After  adjusting  the  board  the  clus- 
ter will  be  under  one  or  more  of  the  open- 
ings, ready  to  take  down  the  feed  the 
moment  it  is  placed  there.  The  openings 
not  used  can  be  covered  with  a  board  or 
jjiece  of  thick  cloth  to  keep,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  heat  from  escaping.  When  the 
board  is  once  adjusted,  feeding  can  be  done 
at  any  time  without  using  the  smoker,  and 
no  bees  can  escai)e.  For  the  timid  beekeep- 
er there  is  no  better  way.  Being  over  the 
cluster  no  robber  bees  can  get  near  the 
f-eed.  If  the  hive  is  chaff  or  large  on  top,  a 
rim  as  high  as  the  feeders  can  be  set  on 
top,  which  keeps  the 'space  above  the  brood 
warm  and  bee-tight  by  covering  with  a 
chaff  tray.  The  escape-boards  can  be  used 
the  same  with  the  screens  on.  Of  course,  a 
])iece  of  section  will  have  to  be  nailed  over 
the  hole  after  removing  the  escape,  while 
using  the  board  for  feeding. 

East  Avon,  N.  Y.  A.  C.  Gilbert. 


Queens  Return  to  Do    virgin    queens    re- 

Former  Locations.        turn    to    former    loca- 
tion"?     In   an   editorial 
note     following     Jav     Sinith  's     article     on 


"How  Queens  Mark  Their  Hive,"  July 
Gleanings,  i)age  40.5,  mention  is  made  that 
Mel  Pritchard  says  that  he  always  supposed 
queens  mark  their  location  each  time  they 
take  a  flight.  Mrs.  Grace  Allen  raises  the 
question  of  virgin  queens  re-locating  them- 
selves in  "Side  Line,"  page  414. 

Like  Mr.  Pritchard,  I  thought  queens 
would  mark  a  new  location  before  taking  a 
flight,  and  would  return  to  the  same;  but 
late   experience   has   taught   me   different. 

Having  received  two  queens  by  mail,  I 
wished  to  introduce  them  to  nuclei,  Nos.  .'{ 
and  4.  Each  of  these  having  a  virgin  queen 
a  few  days  old,  to  make  them  queenless  I 
removed  the  virgins  to  another  location  in 
the  yard  with  entrances  facing  a  different 
way  from  their  former  locations.  A  few 
days  later  I  found  both  the  virgins  missiiig 
in  their  new  locations.  Looking  thru  Nos. 
3  and  4,  I  found,  to  my  surprise  and  loss, 
that  both  had  returned  to  their  former 
locations.  One  of  my  bought  queens  had 
been  liberated  by  the  bees  and  killed.  The 
other  one  was  still  in  her  cage. 

This  has  been  my  only  experience  in  re- 
locating virgin  queens  of  that  age.  I  have 
changed  the  location  of  many  virgin  queens 
before,  but  always  did  it  soon  after  they 
had  emerged  from  their  cells,  before  they 
were  old  enough  to  have  established  their 
location.  John  E.  Keefer. 

Millersburg,    Pa. 


Bt'iiiiij    Sourwpfid    (Jilt    stung    ar/aiii.      Traded    his    hive    of    ht'e.s   fur    ii    innlr 
totin'   svf/ar    home   in    two    pound    lotx. 


The    nude    died   from 
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THE  Pennyl- 
vania  State 
Beekeepers ' 
Association  held 
its  summer  meet 
at  Dr.  E  .  E  . 
Sterner 's  home 
a  ])  i  a  r  y  a  t 
Wrightsville,  Pa., 
on  July  6.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Dr.  Sterner,  and  Prof.  Rambo.  It 
largest  and  best  field  meet  ever 
Voik   County. 


Surface, 
was  the 
held    in 


The  next  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held 
in  Chicago.  Date  and  program  not  yet  ar- 
ranged. 

*  *   « 

The  Federated  Massachusetts  Beekeepers' 
Association  held  a  union  field  meet  at  Nor- 
folk County  Agricultural  School  at  Walpole 
on  Aug.  17.  Among  those  on  the  program 
were  J.  E.  Crane,  Arthur  C.  Miller,  Allan 
Latham,   and  Burton  N.  Gates. 

*  *   * 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  now 
on  the  same  sugar  ration  as  is  England — 
two  pounds  a  month  to  a  person.  France  is 
allowing  only  1%  pounds  a  month  to  a  per- 
son, and  Italy  is  allowing  her  people  only 
one  pound  each  a  month.  But  none  of  our 
European  allies  is  finding  the  sugar  to  sup- 
ply even  these  small  allowances  at  all  times. 

*  *     s 

The  dangers  to  beekeeping  and  its  good 
name,  due  to  newspaper  reporting  and  sen- 
sationalism, are  illustrated  by  some  results 
of  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips'  address  in  Medina  on 
Aug.  15,  when  he  said:  "A  beekeeper,  who 
has  no  disease  in  his  apiary,  and  who  sells 
all  of  his  honey  and  then  asks  the  govern- 
ment for  sugar  with  which  to  feed  his  bees 
until  next  season  is  the  worst  kind  of  a 
profiteer."  The  next  day  the  leading  two 
daily  papers  of  Cleveland  (which  circulate 
all  over  the  country)  came  out  with  reports 
of  what  Dr.  Phillips  said  under  these  several 
head  lines:  "Hits  Profiteers  Who  Feed 
Bees — Expert  Tells  Beekeepers  Not  to  Give 
'Em  Sugar, ' '  and  ' '  Beekeeper  Profiteers 
Cheat. ' '  Already  beekeepers  in  Ohio  are 
being  charged  with  wrong-doing  and  "profi- 
teering ' '   if   they  ask   for   sugar. 

*  *   * 

The  Editor  of  Gleanings  has  recently  at- 
tended a  number  of  beekeepers '  field  meets 
held  in  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  At 
the  apiary  of  W.  L.  Lovejoy,  Clarkston, 
Mich.,  on  June  26,  addresses  were  delivered 
by  B.  F.  Kindig,  State  Apiarist,  and  E.  R. 
Root,  and  field  demonstrations  given.  At 
the  a[)iary  of  J.  N.  Harris  at-  St.  Louis, 
Mich.,  on  June  28,  a  similar  field  meet  was 
h(dd.  Mr.  Harris  is  one  of  Michigan's  best 
Li'(d\e(M)('rs,    and    (1  lea  nings    v\in    lia\e    sonie- 


thing  to  s  a  y 
alxuit  h  i  s  bee- 
keeping im  a 
later  issue.  E. 
D  .  To  w  nsen  d 
and  family  were 
present  at  this 
meeting.  A  field 
meet  of  the 
Western  New 
York  Beekee])ers '  Association  was  held  at 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  when  Geo.  H.  Rea,  sjpe- 
cial  field  agent  for  New  York,  was  present. 
On  Aug.  2  a  very  successful  field  meet  and 
])icnic  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Association  of  Bee- 
keepers' Societies  was  held  at  an  apiary  of 
C.  B.  Howard  at  Hayt 's  Corners.  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  of  Washington  was  present  at  this 
largely  attended  meet.  On  Aug.  6  a  meet 
was  held  at  the  apiary  of  A.  H.  Root  (broth- 
er of  L.  C.  Root)  near  Canastota,  N.  Y. 
Here  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips, E.  R.  Root,  S.  D.*  House,  Geo.  H.  Rea, 
and  others.  On  Aug.  15  was  held  at  Medina 
the  field  meet  of  the  Ohio  State  Beekeepers ' 
Association,  when  J.  E.  Vernard  of  Wil- 
mington presided  and  Prof.  Jas.  S.  Hine  of 
Columbus  acted  as  secretary.  About  300 
beekeepers  were  present,  and  it  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  pleasur- 
able beekeejsers'  meetings  ever  held  in  Ohio. 
Addresses  were  made  by  A.  I.  Root,  Dr.  E. 
F.  Phillips,  and  Leonard  S.  Griggs,  and  a 
good  deal  of  questioning  done,  besides  a 
number  of  demonstrations  given. 


State  Bee  Inspector  Chas.  N.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania  at  a  beekeepers'  meeting  held 
at  the  apiary  of  Edwin  A.  Wright,  EUwood 
City,  Pa.,  on  July  26,  telling  of  the  many 
possibilities  in  honey  production,  related 
how  a  very  valuable  chemical  had  been 
found  in  certain  honey  produced  in  a  re- 
stricted locality  in  the  northern  part  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  chemical  served  to 
crystallize  honey  in  a  short  time,  and  its 
name  and  nature  were  not  discovered  until 
chemists  at  both  HarrisVjurg  and  Washington 
had  repeatedly  made  analyses.  It  proved  to 
be  a  substance  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
vided only  by  Germany  and  was  never  found 
but  in  one  jjlace  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  only  in  a  very  small  quantity,  in  one  of 
the  western  States.  The  market  price  when 
imported  from  Germany  was  $8  per  dram. 
Altho  quantities  of  that  gathered  by  the 
bees  last  season  were  destroyed  it  was  esti- 
mated that  about  1,200  pounds  had  been  the 
amount.  Mr.  Green  received  a  communica- 
tion a  few  days  ago  telling  him  that  the 
same  sugar  substance  was  being  brought  in 
this  year  and  state  representatives  will  be 
sent  at  once  to  ascertain  just  what  jjlants 
the  bees  were  gathering-  honey  from,  and 
it  is  possible  that  another  of  Germany's  ini- 
|)oitations  may  be  obtained  in  oui-  country. 
Gleanings  gets  this  item- on  tlie  aiithoi-itv  of 
the  New  Cnst!(>  C  !'•>.)  Tleriild  and  tlu'  state- 
ment   of    Mr.    Wright. 
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QUESTION.— 
As  I  had  just 
finished  e  x  - 
tracting  my  1918 
crop  a  well-known 
beekeeper  happein- 
ed  in ;  and,  looking 
at  the  honey  in  tho 
larfce  opein  i-eoeiv- 
ins  tank,  remark(Ml, 
"Do  you   know   that 

if  you  do  not  cover  (hat  tank  tiuhtly  llic  aiiiiiumia 
in  the  honey  will  evaporate  and  your  honey  will 
lose  flavor,  and  depreciate  in  ([uality  f"  As  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  cover  nn  tank  air-tisbt,  T 
wish  you  would  advise  nic  if  the  above  statcuucnt 
is   correct. 

I  extracted  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  which 
I  piled  on  the  hives  the  empty  supers  of  extracting 
combs  to  be  cleanedi  up.  Now,  if  I  take,  them  off 
and  place  them  in  the  honey-house,  I  understand  I 
am  running'  a  grave  risk  of  moth-infested  combs. 
What  is  the  best  thing  to  do  ?  To  leave  them  on  the 
hives  means  a  lot  of  work  taking  them  down  every 
time  I  wish  to  examine  a  colony.  To  take  them  off 
means   moths.  E.   V.    Tillson. 

Ontario. 

Answer. — We  were  not  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  any  ammonia  in  honey,  and  wonder 
if  your  friend  did  not  allude  to  the  fact  that 
if  the  honey  were  left  uncovered  a  small 
amount  of  the  aroma  might  be  lost.  How- 
ever, even  in  regard  to  this,  we  do  not 
think  that  you  will  notice  any  appreciable 
difference  in  the  flavor  of  the  honey, 
whether  the  tank  is  covered  or  not.  After 
the  combs  have  been  thoroly  cleaned,  they 
may  be  carefully  piled  in  the  honey-house, 
taking  pains  that  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  pile  and  also  between  the  supers,  no 
opening  is  left  large  ejiough  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  wax  moth.  Such  stored  combs 
should  be  examined  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  summer,  and,  if  any  evidence  of 
moths  occurs,  the  combs  should  be  fumigat- 
ed immediately,  or  else  given  to  strong 
Italian  colonies  to  be  cleaned  up. 

Question. — Would  it  be  too  early  to  take  off  top 
super  of  combs  the  last  of  August  and  let  them  store 
what  honey  they  can  get  from  that  on  in  the  brood- 
chamber  ?  or  do  you  leave  them  on  so  they  can  put 
what  they  get  in  the  fall  from  fall  flowers  in  the 
super?  Buell    Buddinger. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — In  your  locality  it  would  be 
well  to  leave  the  super  on,  as  you  will  prob- 
ably obtain  some  surplus  from  sumac  after 
the   main   flow. 

Questions. — In  the  book  entitled  "  Practical 
Queen-rearing,"  by  Frank  C.  Pellett,  on  page  85, 
is  the  following  for  making  increase:  "When  the 
colony  becomes  populous  place  the  queen  on  a 
frame  of  brood  in  an  empty  hive.-body  and  fill  out 
with  empty  combs.  This  is  set  on  the  regular  hive- 
stand  occujned  by  the  colony.  *  *  *  Now  place  a 
queen-excluder  over  the  hive-body  containing  the 
queein,  and  over  this  a  super  of  empty  combs.  On 
top  of  these  is  set  the  original  hive-body  containing 
the  brood.  A  hole  is  bored  in  this  upper  hive- 
body  to  give  the  bees  an  extra  entrance  above. 
About  24  hours  later  a  ripe  queen-cell  is  placed  in 
the  upper  story  with  the  brood.  The  queen  will 
emerge  in  a  day  or  two,  and  in  due  time  will  leave 
the  hive  on  her  mating-flight,  by  way  of  the  auger- 
hole.  Within  a  few  days  more  she  will  be  laying 
in   the   upper   hive-Iwdy,    while   the   activities   of   the 
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Im'cs  will  coiitiiuic 
witliiiiil  interruption 
in  the  lower  story." 
(  I  )  Is  there  any 
danger  of  the  colo- 
ny swai'niing,  cither 
w  h  e  n  the  young 
queen  takes  her 
riiafing  flight  or  be- 
fore that  time  with 
tlie  old  queen  ?  (2) 
He  say.s,  "  When  (ho  colony  ))econies  populous." 
Will  this  system  work  after  preparations  for  swarm- 
ing are  started  ?  or  is  it  necessary  to  do  this  work 
before  they  think  of  swarming?  (3)  Could  a  lay- 
ing queen  be  introduced  after  24  hours,  instead 
of  a  "ripe  queen-cell,"  as  given  in,  the  book?  (4) 
Would  the  upper  entrance  be  necessary  if  a  laying 
queen  were  given,  or  does  it  prevent  swarming? 
(5)  Would  two  queen-excluders  be  any  advantage 
— one  between  the  first  and  second  story,  as  suggest- 
ed, and  the  other  between  the  second  and  third 
story?.  (0)  Would  slipping  the  top  hive-body  for- 
ward to  give  an  entrance  be  as  good  as  the  auger 
hole?  Johni  E.  Geiger." 

Kansas. 

Answers. — ^(1)  Not  much  danger  unless 
the  colony  has  already  contracted  the 
swarming  fever.  (2)  We  believe  this  system 
tends  to  prevent  swarming,  even  if  apj^lied 
after  the  bees  have  begun  building  queen- 
cells.  (3)  Such  introduction  would  be 
very  risky.  (4)  An  upper  entrance 
should  be  given.  The  upper  and  lower 
stories  are  then  virtually- two  separate  colo- 
nies, each  with  its  own  entrance  and  its 
own  queen.  (5)  Yes,  two  excluders  would 
be  a  decided  advantage.  When  only  one 
excluder  is  used,  one  of  the  queens  may  be 
killed.  (6)  Except  in  very  hot  weather  we 
should  prefer  the  auger  hole,  since  with  this 
smaller  entrance  the  brood  would  not  be  as 
apt  to  chill. 

Question. — Please  tell  me  how  Arthur  C.  Miller 
uses   his   smoke   method   to    introduce   a   queen. 

Tennessee.  W.  T.  Anderson. 

Answer. — On  page  442  of  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  you  will  find  a  very 
complete  discussion  of  the  Artiiur  C.  Miller 
method  of  introduction.  In  general,  we 
may  say  that  the  entrance  should  be  closed, 
leaving  only  an  opening  one  inch  square. 
Into  this  the  nozzle  of  the  smoker  is  insert- 
ed, and  several  good  puffs  given  until,  in  a 
few  seconds,  the  bees  begin  roaring.  The 
entrance  is  then  completely  stopped  and 
left  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Then  the  one- 
inch  square  opening  is  again  given  them, 
and  the  whole  entrance  not  given  for  over 
an  hour,  or,  better  still,  not  given  until  the 
next  day. 

Question. — In  one  of  my  hives  (here  are  no 
queen-cells  and  no  eggs  nor  grubs,  yet  the  queen 
is  not  to  be  found.  What  should  be  done?  I  in- 
troduced one  queen  but  she  was  killed. 

Pennsylvania.  H.    O.    Whidinger. 

Answer. — Immediately  after  the  honey 
flow  the  queen  usually  lays  fewer  and  fewer 
eggs,  and  may  even  stop  entirely  for  a  time, 
so  tliat  the  absence  of  eggs  and  young  larva; 
in  the  liive  does  not  prove  conclusively  that 
the  colony  is  (jueenless.  We  suggest  that 
you  give   such   a  colonv  a   frame  contaiiiiniJ:- 
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eggs  and  young  larvas,  and  watch  develop- 
ments to  see  whether  or  not  they  will  start 
queen-cells,  thus  showing  their  queenless 
condition.  Of  course,  if  they  have  been 
queenless  for  some  time,  it  is  possible  that 
they  now  have  laying  workers,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  destruction  of  the 
queen  that  you  introduced.  To  dispose  of 
the  laying  workers,  about  the  best  plan  is 
to  distribute  the  combs,  with  adhering  bees, 
to  other  strong  colonies,  exchanging  for 
good  frames  of  brood  with  the  bees,  taking 
about  two  from  each  colony.  You  will  then 
have,  instead  of  the  worker  colony,  a  good 
colony  of  brood  and  bees  to  which  it  will 
be  perfectly  safe  to  introduce  your  queen. 
Another  method  that  is  sometimes  employed 
is  simply  to  take  the  hive  several  rods 
away  from  the  apiary  and  shake  the  bees 
onto  the  ground  and  then  return  the  hive 
to  its  original  location.  The  workers  will 
return  to  the  hive,  but  the  laying  workers 
can  not  find  their  way  back  and  will  be  lost. 
A  queen  can  be  introduced  then  more  safely. 
If  laying  workers  are  present  in  the  hive, 
you  can  determine  this  by  noticing  the  way 
the  eggs  are  put  into  the  cells.  If  they  are 
placed  irregularly,  some  of  the  eggs  being 
placed  on  the  sides  of  the  cells,  and  i:>erhaps 
several  eggs  placed  in  a  cell  and  nothing 
in  the  hive  but  drone  brood,  they  without 
doubt  have  laying  workers.  The  work  of 
a  drone  layer  would  have  much  the  same  ap- 
pearance, but  there  would  be  apt  to  be  less 
brood  and  the  eggs  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  placed  at  or  near  the  bottoms  of  the 
cells. 

Question. — Please  give  me  some  information  in 
regard  to  tlie  most  efficient  way  to  advertise  honey 
to  grocers   and  consumers.  B.   M.   Woodring. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — About  the  best  advertisement 
that  we  know  of  is  a  fine  grade  of  honey. 
It  always  sells  itself.  You  might,  perhaps, 
be  interested  in  giving  lectures  in  the  high 
schools  in  your  own  town  and  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  at  the  same  time  giving  samples 
of  honey  and  various  things  macie  with 
honey.  It  would  also  help  considerably  if 
you  could  get  the  domestic-science  teachers 
interested  in  the  use  of  honey,  perhaps  giv- 
ing them  free  samples  with  some  good  honey 
recipes.  Another  effective  way  of  getting 
your  honey  before  the  public  is  to  advertise 
by  roadside  signs  or  thru  the  local  papers 
or  enter  your  honey  at  the  various  fairs  in 
your  locality.  An  occasional  display  of  hon- 
ey and  bees  at  some  local  grocery  is  also  a 
great  help. 

Question. — Could  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  bees?  They  are  killing  all  their  queens. 
After  the  queiens  have  filled  their  hives  with  brood, 
then  the  bees  kill  them.  Most  of  the  queens  were 
young  ones.  My  brother  is  having  the  .same  trouble 
with    his   queens.  M.    G.    Freeman. 

Michigan. 

Answer. — We  can  not  be  ci-rtain  of  tlie 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  your  queens 
and  those  of  your  brother.  It  may  be  that 
when    you    removed    the    supers    from    the 


hives  the  queens  were  above  and  you  smok- 
ed them  down  below;  the  bees  may  have 
been  more  or"  less  demoralized,  especially  if 
a  little  robbing  were  going  on  at  the  time. 
Under  such  conditions  we  should  expect 
that  many  of  the  queens  would  be  balled. 
Another  possible  'explanation  might  be  that 
you  handled  the  colonies  at  an  unfavorable 
time.  If  handled  when  the  bees  are  very 
cross,  they  are  quite  liable  to  ball  their 
queen. 

Question. — In  case  of  a  cross  colony  how  long 
may  a  queen  be  left  in  the  introducing  cage  when 
it  is  put  into  the  hive?  Would  any  harm  result  by 
leaving  her  caged  five  days  before  giving  the  bees 
access  to  the  candy  ?  Geo.   W.   Meyer. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — If  the  colony  of  bees  is  unusu- 
ally cross,  and  you  have  had  difficulty  in  in- 
troducing, you  may  leave  the  queen  caged 
for  as  long  as  eight  days.  By  that  time  she 
will  probably  begin  to  lay  eggs  in  the  cage. 
If  you  then  allow  the  bees  access  to  the 
candy,  they  will  not  be  apt  to  ball  the 
queen  when  liberated. 

Question.- — I  shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
will  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  quality  of  honey 
extracted  from  brood-combs  in  comparison  with  that 
from   combs  free  from  brood. 

Mississippi.  J.   W.    Carpenter,   Jr. 

Answer. — Of  course  no  one  should  extract 
from  the  brood-chamber,  using  combs  that 
have  brood  in  them,  but  there  are  many 
beekeepers  who  in  the  spring  allow  the 
colonies  two  stories  for  brood-rearing,  and 
then  later  shut  the  queen  down  into  one 
story.  Now,  those  frames  above  that  have 
had  brood  in  would  not  be  quite  as  clean, 
nor  result  in  quite  as  nice  honey  as  those 
combs  in  which  no  brood  was  raised  that 
year.  Still,  the  difference  is  so  slight  in 
nice  new  combs  of  this  kind  that  we  should 
never  hesitate  to  extract  them  along  with 
the  other  honey;  but,  if  old  dark  combs  are 
used  that  have  long  been  used  in  a  brood- 
chamber,  you  may  notice  a  perceptible  dif- 
ference in  the  color  of  this  honey.  How- 
ever, as  we  have  said,  if  combs  are  used  but 
a  short  time  in  the  brood-chamber,  and  then 
used  for  extracting,  the  dift'erence  in  color 
of  the  honey  will  never  be  noticed,  and, 
more  than  that,  we  believe  this  is  a  good 
plan,  because  the  cocoons  add  so  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  the  cells.  We  should  pre- 
fer to  have  all  of  our  super  combs  used  for 
a  short  time  in  the  brood-chamber  in  order 
to  make  them  good  and  strong  for  extract- 
ing. 

Question. — A  colony  of  my  bees  swarmed  with  a 
virgin,  and  I  tried  to  return  them;  but  every  time 
I  dumped  a  load  in  front  of  the  hive  they  would 
return  to  the  cluster.  At  last  they  became 
angry  and  started  to  sting,  so  I  left  them  in  the 
cluster.  Every  time  I  try  to  get  them  they  become 
angry.  They  are  building  combs  on  the  tree  about 
three  feet  from  the  ground.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  to  do  with  them,  and  the  reason  of  their 
staying   in   the   cluster   instead  of  absconding? 

Massachusetts.  Albert    Waugh. 

Answer. — Tlu-  loiisoii  tliat  the  colony  was 
so  cross  every  time  you  tried  to  shake  them 
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fioiii  till'  limb  was  IxM-iuiso  they  were  j)racti- 
cally  without  honey.  Even  swarming  bees, 
if  they  have  no  load  of  honey,  will  l)e  (|uito 
vicious.  In  regard  to  their  staying  on  the 
limb  and  starting  comb  there,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  say  why  they  did  that;  but  evei-y 
year  swarms  here  and  there  do  this  very 
thing.  We  have  liuown  a  colony  to  hang 
out  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  until  thej'  had 
eight  large-sized  combs  all  built  nicely  par- 
allel to  each  other,  almost  as  tho  one  had 
Just  lifted  them  out  of  a  hive.  At  the  time 
you  tried  to  hive  them  it  is  evident  that 
you  did  not  get  the  queen  with  them.  Prob- 
ably she  stayed  with  a  few  bees  on  the 
limb,  and  that  is  the  reason  the  others  went 
back.  If  you  could  get  them  all,  queen  in- 
cluded, and  give  them  a  frame  with  eggs 
and  young  larvaj,  there  would  be  no  trouble 
about  their  staying  in  the  hive.  Now  that 
they  have  already  built  combs,  perhaps  you 
could  transfer  these  combs  into  the  frames, 
tying  them  in  and  putting  them  in  the  hives 
until  the  bees  have  time  to  attach  the 
combs  to  the  frames.  Since  the  colonies  are 
good  Italians  it  would  be  a  pity  to  let  them 
go. 

Question. — In  your  1912  edition  of  tFie  A  B  C 
book,  under  "  Increase  "  you  say,  "  Set  the  body 
(with  no  queen)  on  top."  Why  not  put  a  laying- 
queen  in  the  top  at  once  by  the  honey  method  ? 

Nebra.ska.  F.    Kingsley. 

Answer. — We  have  never  been  very 
strong  advocates  of  the  honey  method,  for 
the  reason  that  we  believe  a  queen  after 
having  had  a  honey  bath  is  never  quite  as 
good  as  before.  A  queen  could  be  introduc- 
ed to  the  queenless  colony  above;  but  in 
doing  so  one  would  run  some  chance  of 
losing  one  of  the  two  queens.  By  the  meth- 
od given  in  the  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee 
Culture  you  will  note  that  the  upper  hive  is 
moved  away,  so  that  the  two  queens  are  not 
left  in  the  same  hive,  in  sujjers  right  next 
to  each  other.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  two 
(|ueens  in  the  same  hive,  and  do  it  success- 
fully, it  is  better  to  have  more  than  one 
excluder  separating  the  two  colonies. 

Que.stions. —  (1)  If  I  am  raisins;  queens  in  a  weak 
colony  of  young  bees,  and  they  accept  about  28 
grafted  cells,  and  I  give  them  a  good  large  spoonful 
of  royal  .ielly,  what  will  the  bees  do  with  it?  (2) 
Can  bees  make  a  drone  out  of  a  worker  egg '  is 
there  any  condition  which  will  cause  tees  to  do 
that?  (3)  Why  do  my  bees  begin  drawing  out  full 
sheets  of  foundation  in  the  super  at  the  bottom? 
Yours  commence  at  the  top,  do  thev  not  ?  When  1 
lived  in  Ohio  mine  did;  but  here  they  begin  at  the 
bottom,  draw  it  out,  attach  it  ail  along  to  the  bot- 
tom-bar, and  store  the  honey  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward. I  have  seen  sheets  drawn  out  five  inches 
high,  filled  and  capped,  and  at  the  top  nothing  but 
foundation.  Wooild  you  think  in  this  case  that  the 
shallow  frame.s  w^ould  be  better  for  me  to  use?  (4) 
If  I  take  out  of  the  hive  about  three  frames  of 
1  ee-s  and  brood,  and  put  them  into  another  hive  P.O 
oj-  40  feet  away,  will  tliey  build  up  and  make  a  colo- 
ny? (5)Can  bees  control  the  hatching  of  eggs? 
Can  they  cause  them  to  hatch  at  will — either  hatch 
them  immediately  or  keep  them  10  days  or  two 
weeks  and   then   hatcli   them  ?      T  believe  they   can. 

Arizona.  .f.    B.    Douglas. 

Answers. —  (Ti    The    bees    would    ])rol)ablv 


eat  tho  royal  jelly,  but  would  not  jilace  it  iu 
the  queen-cells.  (2)  No.  This  is  impossi- 
ble. (3)  The  refusal  of  the  bees  to  draw 
out  the  to])s  of  the  sheets  of  foundation  is 
jirobably  due  to  the  excessive  heat.  In  Ari- 
zona the  colonies  should  be  well  shaded  and 
])rovided  with  plenty  of  ventilation.  There 
should  be  double  covers  or  shade-boards, 
and  it  is  best  to  have  the  entire  colony 
r-overed  with  a  good  bee-shed.  (4)  If  early 
enough  and  given  a  slow  flow,  such  nuclei 
may  build  up  into  good  colonies.  (5) 
We  do  not  know  whether  bees  could  do 
this;  but  we  feel  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  they  ever  do.  If  you  have  any 
proofs  along  this  line,  we  should  be  glad 
to  learn  of  them. 

Question. — What  shall  I  do  with  the  Alley  trap  ? 
The  bees  have  vea-y  hard  work  to  get  thru.  An 
hour  after  putting  the  trap  on  one  of  my  hives  the 
air  was  thick  with  bees  from  the  hive,  and  the 
alighting-lioard  was  covered  with  balls  of  pollen 
that  they  ruTibed  off  trying  to  get  thru.  I  imme- 
diately removed  the  trap  ,so  they  could  get  in,  and 
they  quieted  down  in  15  minutes.  I  think  the  per- 
forations are  too  small.  Could  not  the  slots  be  made 
wider    and    still    trap    the   drones? 

Ohio.  W.    C.    Greenleaf. 

Answer. — We  never  advise  the  use  of  the 
drone-traj)  except  as  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, for  these  traps  do  interfere  consider- 
ably with  the  work  of  the  colonies.  Except 
in  unusual  cases,  we  believe  that,  when 
bees  are  bringing  in  either  pollen  or  honey, 
there  should  be  no  obstruction  in  front  of 
the  hives.  As  for  the  little  wider  spacing 
that  you  suggest,  it  would  certainly  result 
in  some  of  the  drones  scjueezing  thru  such 
space. 

Question. — Can  you  tell  me  about  what  the  aver- 
age prime  swarm  weighs  and  also  the  second 
swarm?  Walter    Garabrant. 

New    York. 

Answer. — The  weight  of  prime  swarms 
varies  greatly.  A  seven-or  ten-pound  swarm 
would  be  a  good  one.  The  second  swarms 
that  issue  might  be  perhaps  half  as  large, 
or  even  smaller  than  that;  and  finally,  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  season,  if  the  second 
swarms  are  still  allowed  to  issue,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  will  be  very  small,  perhaps 
containing  no  more  than  a  pint  of  bees. 

AXSWER    RV    f.    r.    MILLER. 

Question. — You  pay  that  you  provide  a  two-incli 
entrance  for  your  bees  while  in  winter  quarters. 
Do  you  make  any  provision  for  uiiward  ventilation, 
such  as  removing  covers  and  replacing  with  burlap? 
or  do  you  put  on  the  regular  hive  cover  allowing 
no    ventilation    on    top?  A.    .1.    Gardner. 

Quebec. 

Answer. — No  opening  for  ventilation  is 
needed  above,  if  there  is  opening  enough 
below.  No  opening  is  needed  below,  if 
there  is  opening  enough  above.  When  I 
had  box-hives  I  turned  them  upside  down, 
following  the  teaching  of  M.  Quinby,  leav- 
ing the  hive  entirely  open  above  and  closed 
below.  Now,  with  the  very  large  entrance 
below,  there  is  no  opening  above,  the  covers 
being  glued  down  just  as  they  were  on  the 
summer   stands. 
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^^'"P'HIS  coni- 
J_  ing  season 
I  intend 
launching  out  in 
a  large  r  way 
and  becoming  a 
commercial  bee- 
keeper, mainly 
to  aid  my  broth- 
er who  has  re- 
turned broken  in  health  after  two  years  of 
war."  —  Harold  C.  Hardcastle,  Kotorna, 
Auckland,  N.  Z. 

' '  Not  one  pound  of  honey  yet  this  year. ' ' 
— Irving  E.  Long,  Linn   County,  Mo. 

' '  I  will   buy   home-produced   run   honey. 
— ^Eowe,  28a  ivioy  Eoad,  Cardiff,  Ireland. 

"My  767  colonies  in  10  apiaries  are  sure- 
ly dragging  in  the  honey." — F.  S.  Harter, 
Platte  County,  Wyo. 

"We  have  had  a  fine  year  in  this  section, 
and  with  good  prices  the  beenian  is  happy. ' ' 
— F.  A.  James,  Hale  County,  Ala. 

"In  Ireland  beekeepers  intend  to  stand 
out  for  about  48  cents  per  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  wholesale." — Irish  Bee  Jour- 
nal  for  July. 

"Very  little  sur])lus  honey  in  this  locali- 
ty. There  was  [)lenty  of  clover  but  weather 
was  not  right  for  nectar  secretion." — M.  A. 
Shepard,  Pierce  County,  Wis. 

"It  is  contrary  to  law  to  keep  bees  in 
boxes  or  on  frames  that  can  not  be  removed 
from  the  hive." — Notice  issued  by  inspec- 
tors of  Foul  Brood  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, British  Columbia. 

"I  wrote  you  not  long  ago  that  basswood 
was  in  bloom  but  no  honey  in  sight.  Since 
then  I  have  secured  two  su])ers  of  basswood 
and  bees  working  in  the  third  super." — E. 
Wilson,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

' '  I  have  a  golden  Italian  queen  on  which 
my  value  is  $50.00.  She  has  144  sections 
now  just  about  full.  She  is  one  and  one-half 
inch  long  and  fills  10  frames  full  out  with 
brood,  "^A.  S.  Schwerkengost,  Armstrong 
County,  Pa. 

"Just  finished  extracting.  Took  2,680 
pounds  extracted  and  400  pounds  of  chunk 
honey  from  38  hi\  es  and  will  extract  again 
in  September  from  60,  as  I  divided  and 
requeened  in  July.  All  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  19  cents  per  pound  for  both  extract- 
ed and  chunk." — J.  E.  Sutton,  Marengo 
County,  Ala. 

' '  The  bees  around  Colorado  Springs  never 
before  have  had  such  a  chance  to  gather 
nectar  as  they  have  had  this  summer.  Many 
colonies  have  one  and  two  supers  full  now. 
Sweet  clover  and  Eocky  Mountain  honey 
plant  are  at  their  best  now,  and  a  recent 
fine  rain  insures  several  weeks  more  of 
good  forage." — F.  M.  PcM-kins,  Oolorad;i 
Springs,  Col.,  Aug.  10. 

"Yesterday,  June  20,  i  had  more  reason 
to  think  of  you  in  the  old  bee  yard.  Saw 
a  swarm  ispue  from  an  old  wooden  hive 
standing   in    the   ojx'n    window   of  a   thatclicd 
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roof  of  a  r^ciicli 
fai'm  house.  Tlu' 
o  1  d  Frenchman 
who  owned  them 
didn  't  seem  to 
know  m  u  c  h 
about  bees  — 
tried  to  get  the 
swarm  with  an 
old  tin  pan. ' ' — 
Corpl.  Alpine  Couse,  son  of  Henry  Couse,  of 
Cookstown,  Ont.,  a  veteran  of  the  Canadian 
Armies  in  France,  in  a  letter  to  his  father. 
' '  If  you  want  to  have  a  success  that  will 
])rove  99  per  cent  in  introducing  queens,  in- 
troduce them  by  the  honey  method  only.  I 
lielieve  I  can  introduce  a  queen  into  u  yel- 
low-jacket's nest." — Henry  S.  Bohon,  Eoan- 
oke   County,   Va. 

"Since  eating  some  very  green,  unripe 
lioney  two  years  ago,  I  have  been  unable  to 
eat  but  very  little  at  a  time  without  being 
affected  by  severe  stomach  pains,  perspira- 
tion and  an  itching  sensation  all  over  the 
body." — L.  Bellman,  Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

"A  winter  packing  case  has  been  rarely 
seen  in  Maryland  heretofore  and  never  in 
this  locality.  After  last  winter 's  severity 
it  is  very  probable  it  w^ill  be  less  of  a  rari- 
ty as  I  already  hear  plans  for  protection  in 
the  future.  "-^C.  W.  Marshall,  Baltimore 
('ounty,   i\Id. 

' '  While  local  incorporations  of  bee  men 
serve  their  purposes  well  and  good,  yet  a 
proi)erly  im'orporated  state  institution,  to 
my  notion,  fills  the  vacuum — not  run  in  the 
interest  of  a  few  supply  concerns  as  has 
been  the  case  in  past  years." — G.  W.  Ber- 
caw,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal. 

"Honey  is  no  higher  comparatively  than 
wheat.  Wheat  was  $1.05  per  hundred  in 
August,  1914;  honey  was  $7.00  per  hundred 
then.  Wheat  is  now  $2.93  per  hundred,  and 
honey  is  $20.00  per  hundred.  Wheat  is  plen- 
tiftd  and  sugar  is  scarce."  —  Frank  A. 
Childs,   Delta   County,   Colo. 

' '  I  am  a  one-armed  beekeeper  having 
rtarted  with  one  swarm  three  years  ago. 
Now  have  23  stands  and  have  sold  $180.75 
worth  of  section  honey  this  year  to  date  at 
my  door.  Besides,  I  work  by  the  month  on 
an  Illinois  corn  belt  farm  about  14  to  16 
hours  a  day. ' ' — Milo  Trussel,  Vermilion 
County,   111. 

"White  honey  crop  here  was  an  entire 
failure  owdng  to  sourweed  failing  to  bloom. 
During  the  early  flow  from  poplar  bees  were 
too  weak  to  gather  much  surplus.  They  have 
now  filled  their  hives  with  honeydew,  some 
colonies  having  stored  as  much  as  100 
l>ounds  in  the  supers." — P.  C.  Asher,  Camp- 
bell County,  Va. 

"June  12  last  T  requested,  as  County 
Food  Administrator,  that  sweet  clover  be 
allowed  to  grow  till  after  bloom.  This  re- 
<|uest  was  made  to  the  road  commissioners, 
and  was  universally  observed.  One  bee- 
kcepiM-    had  fen    stamls   and    has   already   ex- 
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tuu-ted  52  gallons  and  has  at  least  that 
amount  yet  to  extract  bosidcs  one  suj^hm-  of 
box  honey." — L.  I).  Buinham,  Food  Ad- 
ministrator,  Champaign    ('ounty,   111. 

"Have  had  all  the  orders  for  bees  and 
queens  that  I  could  sell  anil  sent  a  lot  back. 
I  thank  the  editor  of  Gleanings  very  much 
for  using  his  influence  in  getting  pound  bees  . 
sent  by  mall.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  send 
by  mail  this  year,  but  I  hope  to  use  the 
mail  altogether  next  year." — (].  H.  Cobb, 
Yell   County,   Ark. 

' '  I  would  say  tliat  in  Cuba  I  suppose 
there  will  be  a  yield  of  something  like 
2,000  barrels  of  honey,  and  of  this  amount 
I  have  600  barrels,  which  I  liave  engaged  to 
the  Sugar  Products  (!o.  The  steamer  that 
is  to  carry  the  Cuban  honey  to  England  is  a 
tank  steamer  fitted  to  carry  liquid  honey 
and  is  calculated  to  carry  all  of  Cuba's 
2,000  barrels.  I  have  heard  that  the  Sugar 
Products  Co.  have  instructions  to  obtain  up 
to  2,500  barrels.  "—Adolf 0   Marzol,  Cuba. 

"I  had  three  hives  of  bees  last  fall,  and 
having  no  cellar  I  screened  them  in  and 
put  them  in  a  room  in  the  house.  I  kept 
them  there  for  four  weeks;  but  they  were 
restless  so  I  took  them  outside  and  made 
a  tigh  of  boards  and  tarred  paper  and 
then  covered  them  with  blankets  and  straw. 
They  did  not  get  a  flight  until  Feb.  2.  Then 
they  w^ere  out  every  fine  day,  but  did  not 
build  up  and  finally  two  of  the  colonies  died 
out.  The  others  recovered. ' ' — Arthur  Rob- 
inson,   Wilkin    County,    Minn. 

"You  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  cut 
all  the  fingers  and  the  thumb  off  my  left 
hand  two  years  ago.  The  family  all  said 
I  would  have  to  retire  from  active  work. 
However,  I  am  fond  of  the  l)ees  and  di<l 
I'ot  like  'skying  the  towel,'  and  so  I  kept 
at  it  and  now  I  am  getting  busier  every 
day.  My  son  Phil  made  me  a  hook  and  if 
you  could  see  how  well  it  works  you  would 
say  that  Providence  intended  beekeepers  to 
have  one  hand  and  a  hook. ' ' — Major  Shal- 
lard.  South   Woodburn,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

"The  lower  mainland  of  British  Columbia 
will  not  harvest  an  average  crop  of  honey, 
ow'ing  to  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June  being  very  dry,  resulting  in  a  short 
hay  crop,  and  the  serious  outbreak  of  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  thruout  the  part  occupied 
by  the  largest  number  of  beekeepers  in 
British  Columbia.  It  is  hoped  fire  weed 
and  other  nectar-bearing  plants  w'ill  give 
sufficient  stores  for  winter  use.  Twelve- 
ounce  jars  of  honey  are  retailing  at  40 
cents.  Offers  of  25  cents  and  .SO  cents  per 
pound  have  been  made  for  honey  in  60-poun(l 
cans." — Williams  Hugh,  Cloverdale,  B.  C. 

"It  chanced  that  iust  as  Mr.  Green  ar- 
rived in  town  a  colony  of  bees  swarmed  on  a 
branch  of  a  tree  about  60  feet  above  the 
ground.  Prof.  Hartline  suggested  that  men 
l)e  sent  up  to  cut  off  the  branch  and  lower  it 
with  a  tackle,  but  Mr.  Green  had  another 
l>laii.  He  made  of  wii-e  a  kind  of  cage  known 


as  a  swarm-catciier  and  this  he  attacheil  t^i 
a  long  cord  or  fishing  line.  The  i)itcher  of  tlie 
school  baseball  team  was  asked  to  throw  a 
baseball  over  the  limb  of  the  tree  to  which 
w^as  attached  a  light  cord  and  to  the  end 
of  which  lighter  cord  he  tied  the  heavier 
one.  The  wire  cage  was  drawn  up  to  a 
point  just  beneath  the  swarm  and  then  by 
means  of  the  heavy  cord  the  swarm  was  dis- 
turbed a  little  and  a  part  of  the  bees 
swejjt  off  into  the  cage  which  was  lowered 
and  placed  beside  the  hive  in  which  these 
bees  Avent.  On  the  third  attempt  the  queen 
was  brought  down  and  was  soon  within  the 
hive.  "^ — A  I*ennsylvania   news])aper. 

"Last  sunnner  I  was  going  to  work  in  a 
bee  yard  near  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  but  when  war 
was  declared  I  joined  the  regular  army  in- 
stead. Since  then  I  have  traveled  over 
quite  a  great  deal  of  France,  coming  here 
about  March  1,  and  everywhere  I  have  been 
there  seems  to  be  an  excellent  outlook  for 
bees.  I  have  seen  a  few  small  apiaries  kept 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  and  have  noticed 
only  black  bees  here.  In  northern  France 
this  spring'  I  noticed  many  flowers  and  one 
in  particular  on  w^hich  the  bees  w^ere  at 
work,  but  saw  only  a  few^  colonies  in  the 
locality.  I  am  making  a  study  of  beekeep- 
ing conditions  here.  I  was  in  Paris  the  first 
day  the  long-range  German  gun  fired  upon 
it.  and  the  same  night  we  had  an  air  raid. 
I  am  going  to  write  Gleanings  (which  I 
used  to  read)  again  when  I  glean  more  facts 
as  to  the  beekeeping  of  France." — ^Clinton 
VanPelt,  Sgt.,  Meteorological  Division,  Sig- 
nal Corps,  A.  P.  O.  72:1,  A.  E.  F.,  via  New 
York. 

' '  There  is  a  sweet  opportunity  for  pro- 
fessional apiarists  in  western  Iowa,  eastern 
Nebraska  and  southeastern  South  Dakota. 
I  have  been  over  much  of  this  region  recent- 
ly and  find  this  section  has  developed  the 
tame  grasses,  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  al- 
falfa, etc.,  much  faster  than  the  farmer 
beekeepers  have  occupied  the  bee  pasture. 
Bee  diseases  and  careless  wintering  have 
eliminated  many  of  the  farmer  beekeepers 
so  that  whole  townships  and  jiossibly  entire 
counties  have  not  a  single  colony  and  some 
neighborhoods  never  have  had  any.  There 
are  also  some  good  basswood  locations  ad- 
jacent to  the  Missouri  and  other  streams. 
Bees  in  carlots  could  be  advantageously  dis- 
tributed in  some  sections  by  expert  bee- 
keepers by  locating  the  home  yard  at  a 
railroad  point  and  out  yards  within  a  radius 
of  10  to  25  miles.  Bees  do  well  200  miles 
west  of  Sioux  City  and  Omaha.  But  do  not 
ship  your  bees  into  this  territory  until  you 
investigate  conditions.  There  is  room 
enough  without  crowding  beemen  already 
established.  I  suggest  that  those  who  are 
interested  should  write  to  the  County  Agri- 
cultural Agent,  the  State  Entomologist  and 
the  secretaries  of  the  beekeepers'  organi- 
zations for  more  information,  then  visit  the 
locality." — Moriis  F.  Ijaughlin,  Rock  Couji- 
tv,    Nebr. 
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IT  is  time  to 
discuss  the 
question  o  f 
feeding — a  pos- 
sible! necessity 
always  in  the 
fall.  In  those 
localities  where' 
there  is  little  or 
no     fall    flow    it 

will  be  best  to  feed  in  September,  if  the 
stores  be  low,  and  brood-rearing  has  almost 
entirely  stopped.  If  there  is  a  good  fall 
flow,  such  as  that  from  goldenrod,  aster, 
heartsease,  etc.,  brood  will,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  most  of  the  combs.  In  this  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  delay  feeding  until 
a  few  weeks  later,  when  there  is  less  brood 
and  so  more  room  in  the  hive.  But  if  stores 
are  to  be  given,  it  is  always  an  advantage 
to  feed  early,  so  that  the  stores  may  be  well 
sealed.  When  first  placed  in  the  cells,  the 
stores  are  too  thin  for  good  wintering;  and 
so,  if  there  is  time  before  winter,  the  bees 
evaporate  or  ' '  ripen ' '  the  stores  until  of 
the  right  consistency,  when  the  stores  are 
sealed.  If  given  poor  stores,  or  fed  too  late, 
the  stores  will  be  so  thin  that  it  will  be  apt 
to  result  in  dysentery  and  death  of  the  colo- 
ny by  spring. 

Amount  to  Feed. 
For  outdoor  wintering,  about  2.5  or  30 
pounds  of  sealed  stores  will  be  plenty  in 
most  of  the  Northern  States.  In  some  in- 
stances no  feeding  at  all  will  be  recpiired, 
for  suflieient  honey  will  have  been  stored 
in  the  brood-nest  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  winter,  and  it  is  always  (and  especially 
during  war  times)  a  poor  plan  to  extract 
from  the  brood-chamber  and  then  feed 
syrup.  The  sugar  stores  should  be  given 
only  to  those  having  a  shortage  of  honey. 
The  beekeeper  should  not  plan  to  feed  in 
the  spring,  if  he  can  possibly  avoid  it;  but 
enough  should  be  gr\'en  in  the  fall  to  last 
till  the  next  honey  flow.  Of  these  stores  fed 
in  the  fall,  the  bees  consume  only  a  small 
part  at  the  time  of  feeding.  All  the  rest 
is  stored  in  the  combs,  and  saved  to  tide 
them  over  the  winter  months,  when  no  nec- 
tar call   be  gathered. 

Examining  For  Stores. 
In  estimating  the  number  of  pounds  that 
will  be  needed,  some  experienced  beekeep- 
ers simply  judge  by  lifting  the  hive;  but,  if 
the  beginner  wishes  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
he  should  remove  each  comb  from  the  hive 
and  make  his  estimate  by  noting  the 
amount  of  sealed  honey  in  each  frame,  and 
remembering  that  a  full  standard-sized 
comb  holds  from  five  to  six  pounds.  The 
equivalent  of  five  full  combs  will  be  suffi- 
cient; but  this  amount  should  be  left  in 
seven  or  eight  frames  so  that  the  brood- 
chamber  may  be  contracted  to  smaller  com- 
pass by  removing  empty  combs,  and,  later, 
the  extra  space  at  the  side  packed  for  win- 
ter, which  point  will  be  mentioned  more  ful- 
ly in  our  next  issue.  When  doing  this  work, 
if    tlic   bees    are    not    giithciiiig    liouey,    tliev 
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will  be  inclined 
to  rob;  and, 
therefore,  before 
starting  this 
work  all  en- 
trances should 
b  e  contracted, 
and  it  may  also 
e  V  e  n  be  found 
advisable  t  o 
work  in  a  tent  sucli  as  that  described  in  our 
August  issue.  Just  as  last  month,  anj'  colo- 
nies found  weak  or  queenless  should  be  at- 
tended to  immediately,  the  weak  being  unit- 
ed with  other  colonies,  and  the  queenless 
being  either  united  with  weak  ones  or  given 
a  queen. 

In  order  to  leave  the  bees  in  good  con- 
dition for  winter  no  excessive  amount  of 
beebread  should  be  left  in  the  hive,  as  this 
may  cause  dysentery.  Combs  having  a  large 
amount  of  beebread  should  be  lifted 
out,  and  used  the  next  spring  if  needed. 
Also  a  few  old  dark  combs  should  be  left 
at  the  center  of  the  hive  for  the  bees  to 
cluster  on.  The  cells  of  these  old  combs 
are  lined  with  so  many  layers  of  cocoons 
that  they  are  much  warmer  than  those  of 
newer  whiter   combs. 

After  having  marked  on  each  hive  the 
amount  to  be  fed,  the  whole  apiary  may  be 
checked  up  to  find  the  amount  of  syrup  re- 
quired and  the  number  of  feeds  necessary. 
If  ten-pound  friction-top  pails  are  used  as 
feeders,  probably  all  the  needed  stores  may 
be  given  in  one  or  two  feeds. 
Feeding  Honey. 
Just  now,  while  there  is  such  a  shortage 
of  sugar,  any  deep  supers  of  honey  saved 
over  from  extracting  time  will  be  found 
very  handy  for  winter  stores,  if  one  is  cer- 
tain that  such  honey  does  not  come  from 
diseased  colonies.  Those  combs  with  no 
stores  or  brood  should  be  replaced  with 
these  combs  of  honey.  But  if  there  is  not 
enough  of  such  honey,  sugar  stores  must  be 
resorted  to  if  sugar  can  be  obtained. 
How  to  Get  Sugar. 
To  obtain  sugar,  the  beekeeper  should 
apply  to  his  local  food  administration  for  a 
blank  which  should  be  filled  out  stating  his 
needs,  number  of  colonies  and  surplus  ob- 
tained. This  should  be  sent  to  his  State 
capital,  to  the  Federal  Food  Administration, 
Sugar  Division,  which  will  grant  him  a  per- 
mit to  buy  of  his  grocer  or  wholesaler.  There 
will  likely  be  no  trouble  in  obtaining  the 
permit,  but  to  get  the  sugar  may  not  be 
quite  so  easy;  for,  obviously,  the  grocer  or 
wholesaler  can  not  sell  what  he  does  not 
possess.  The  present  condition  is  causing 
considerable  woriy  among  beekeepers  who 
so  far  have  been  unable  to  get  either  hon- 
ey or  sugar  enough  to  feed  their  bees.  To 
such  our  best  advice  is  to  move  the  bees  to 
some  swamp  or  other  location  where  there 
is  a  good  fall  flow.  Of  course  this  honey 
is  not  as  good  for  wintering,  but  it  will  do 
very  well  as  a  part  of  the  stores.  After 
til  is    fall    flow,    the    remaining    eight    or    ten 
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j)oiiii(ls  requisite  should  be  supplied  in  tlie 
form  of  sugar  syrup.  If  good  sugar  cannot 
be  obtained,  one  may  perliaps  be  able  to  get 
enough  damaged  sugar  for  this  final  feed. 
Easy  Method  of  Feeding. 
Among  a  number  of  good  feeders  ou  the 
market  we  shall  mention  only  one — the  fric- 
tion-top feeder  which  has  been  fast  coming 
into  favor  during  recent  years.  These  are 
ordinary  five  or  ten-pound  friction-top  pails 
having  the  lids  punctured  with  about  130 
holes  made  with  three-penny  nails  (punc- 
tured by  machinery  if  so  ordered).  The 
feeders  are  filled  with  a  syrup — two  or  two 
and  a  half  parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  water, 
tlie  density  depending  upon  the  lateness  of 
the  season — the  later,  the  denser.  In  cold 
weather  the  syrup  should  be  quite  thick  and 
warm.  Over  the  colony  to  be  fed,  an  empty 
super  is  placed,  and  one  of  these  friction- 
top  pails  of  syrup  inverted  immediately 
over  the  cluster,  and  covered  snugly  with 
an  old  sack  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the 
cluster  from  escaping  above.  A  still  handier 
■way  is  to  place  between  the  empty  super 
and  brood-chamber  an  escape-board  from 
which  the  escape  has  been  removed,  and  in- 
vert the  feeder  over  the  hole.  Some  strong- 
colonies  will  take  the  contents  of  a  ten- 
pound  pail  in  a  day.  If  not  taken  as  rapid- 
ly as  it  should  be,  the  residue  of  the  cold 
feed  should  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
warm   syrup. 

Moving  Purchased  Swarms. 
In  the  May  issue  we  advised  buying  new 
swarms,  to  be  hived  and  kept  by  the  farm- 
er until  fall.     This  month  would  be  a  good 


time  to  move  such  colonies  home.  (See 
"Moving  the  Bees,"  May  Gleanings,  page 
;503.)  If  very  warm  weather,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  screen  the  bottom  as  well  as 
the  top,  and  to  dampen  down  the  bees  with 
cold  water  whenever  they  begin  crowding 
the  screen.  These  bees  should  be  shut  in 
very  early  in  the  morning  or  late  at  night 
when  no  bees  are  in  the  field.  If  clustered 
out  in  front  they  should  be  smoked  into 
the  hive  before  screening  the  entrance.  On 
arrival  at  the  new  location  the  bees  may 
be  helped  in  marking  their  new  location  by 
placing  weeds  or  brush  in  front  of  the  en- 
trance for  a  few  days. 

Moths  in  Combs. 
There  is  one  other  important  item  •  of 
September  work  that  should  not  be  neglect- 
ed. The  extracting-combs,  after  the  bees 
have  cleaned  them  out,  were  doubtless  piled 
in  neat  piles  in  the  honey-house,  care  having 
been  taken  to  leave  no  opening  large 
enough  for  the  access  of  the  moth  miller. 
During  hot  weather,  every  two  weeks  or 
even  oftener,  these  should  be  examined  for 
wax  worms.  At  their  first  appearance  such 
combs  should  be  placed  over  strong  colo- 
nies, which  will  soon  clean  out  the  worms. 
Any  one  who  neglects  these  combs  until 
they  are  badly  affected  will  probably  be 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  bisulphide  treat- 
ment, as  given  in  the  August  issue,  page 
491.  It  should  be  remembered  that  combs 
are  very  valuable  property  for  the  bee- 
keeper; and  the  possession  of  combs  instead 
of  foundation  means  many  more  pounds 
of  honey  the  coming  season. 


The  five-  or  ten-pound  friction-top  pail  with  lid  punctured  is  filled   with   syrup    (2   parts   sugar  to   1   Pa^t 

water),  the  lid  put  on  tight,  the  pail  invea-ted  within  an  empty  super  directly  on  the  top  bars  of  the  brood 

frames  above  the  center  of  the  brood  nest,   and  covered  with  an  old  sack  or  blanket ;   th«n  the  hive  cover 

is  put  on  and  the  bees  left  to  feed  at  leisure. 


G  L  K  A  N  I  N  G  S      IN      BEE      C  U  I.  T  U  R  E 


IN  years  past 
I  had  been 
in  the  habit 
o  f  having  i  n 
tliis  journal 
a  department 
headed  "  Trav- 
els." I  remem- 
ber that  some 
time  ago  a  good 
friend  wrote  me 
asking  if  I  was 
going  to  "  trav- 
el." If  so,  he 
wanted  GtLean-' 
INGS;  but  if  not,  he  did  not  think  he  could 
afford  to  take  it.  Well,  every  little  while 
in  my  old  age  I  feel  again  the  impulse  to 
travel  and  learn  as  much  as  possible  about 
this  great,  wide  world,  even  if  I  am  to- 
Avard  80  years  of  age.  I  want  to  see  what 
provision  our  nation  is  making  for  "daily 
bread."  I  also  want  to  see  how  they  man- 
age to  carry  on  business  Avith  the  shortage 
of  help  this  great  war  has  caused;  and  I 
want  to  know,  too,  how  much  the  world  is 
becoming  inclined  in  these  latter  days  to 
follow  Him  who  said,  "  I  came  that 
they  may  have  life,  and  may  have  it  abun 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


(4ive  us  this  cbiy  our  daily   bread — Matt.   (i;ll. 

It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  1  e  alone.  I 
will  make  him  a  help  meet  for  him. — Gen.  2:18. 

I  came  that  they  may  have  life,  and  may  have 
it   abundantly. — Joiiy    10:10. 
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gardening,  and 
at  the  supper- 
table  Terry  re- 
m  a  r  k  e  d  that 
every  article  of 
food  on  that  ta- 
ble came  from 
their  back-yard 
war    garden. 

Both  good 
friends  went 
down  to  the 
train  witli  me, 
put  me  on  the 
right  sleeper  for 
Chicago,  and  once  more  1  was  alone  in 
the  great  busy  world's  traffic. 

On  reaching  Chicago  I  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  manager  of  the  A.  T.  Root 
Co.'s  supply  house  and  taken  over  to  the 
proper  depot  and  put  on  board  a  car  for 
Poynette,  Wis.  By  the  way,  I  am  always 
pleased  to  see  girls  and  women  occupying 
important  posts  in  our  great  business 
marts.  In  that  great  depot  in  Chicago 
there  were  two  bright  women  in  charge  of 
the  "  information  bureau."  I  asked  when 
I  could  get  a  train,  and  how  soon  I  could 
reach  Poynette,  Wis.     By  the  way,  it  was 
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dantly."     The  children  said  I  was  getting      a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  how  quickly  they 


to  be  too  old  to  travel;  I  would  get  waylaid 
and  robbed  in  the  big  cities,  or  run  over 
by  the  cars.*  And  Mrs.  Root  herself  said 
T  would  be  sure  to  get  sick,  and  then  a 
lot  of  other  things  "might  happen."  My 
grandson  Wynne,  who  wrote  the  article 
on  food,  on  page  500  of  our  last  issue,  ran 
n'le  down  to  the  depot  witli  the  electric 
automobile.  In  the  great  city  of  Akron 
1  called  on  my  niece  and  her  husband,  Mr. 
Terry  Hastings.  They  gave  me  a  nice  sup- 
per, and  put  me  on  the  sleeper  bound  for 
Chicago.  By  the  way,  they  were  just  sit- 
ting down  to  the  table  when  T  called;  and 
when  I  was  speaking  about  short  cuts  be- 
tween producer  and  consumer  they  showed 
me  theh-  beautiful  garden  just  back  of  the 
house.     Every  bit  of  it  was  high-pressure 

*It  is  true  I  did  not  get  run  over  by  the  cars  or 
else  T  should  not  be  here  dictating;  but,  on  my 
return  home,  in  thei  great  city  of  St.  Paul  I  fol- 
lowed the  crowd,  carryina;  a  bis;,  heavy  valise.  An 
engine  was  comina;  toward  us.  but,  like  the  rest, 
T  thought  there  was  plenty  of  time  to  get  out  of  its 
way.  On  account  of  the  heavy  valise  T  was  one 
of  "the  last  to  get  over.  I  .still  thought  there  was 
l)lenty  of  time,  but  a  big  policeman  stationed  there 
to  look  after  old  people  like  myself  .iudged  other- 
wise. He  swept  me  off  my  fe.et,  big  valise  and  all. 
and  set  me  over  on  the  platform  in  a  place  of 
safety  so  quickly  I  hardly  knew  what  had  hao- 
poned.  When  T  expected  him  to  give  me  a  scold- 
in'x  for  my  recklessness  or  want  of  .iudgmeiit,  he 
did  not  even  say  a  word,  but  kept  right  on  attend- 
ing, ti)  his  regular  businoss.  T  suppose  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing  just  now   while  I  write  these  words. 


investigated  the  different  routes  to  reach 
the  place,  and  to  see  them  enter  into  full 
investigation,  as  if  I  was  a  particular 
friend  of  theirs. 

Our  readers,  or  at  least  some  of  them, 
will  recall  that  Poynette  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  Forrest,  whom  T  visited  about  a  year 
ago,  -and  wrote  up  his  electric  windmill — 
see  page  882,  Nov.,  1917.  By  the  way,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  friend  Forrest  and  I 
are  the  only  men  living,  or  the  only  two 
men  who  have  ever  lived,  who  are  running 
an  automobile  by  electricity  generated  by 
wind  power.  In  other  words,  we  are  the 
only  two  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth  who 
feed  their  "  steeds  "  neither  hay  nor  grain, 
and  not  even  gasoline.  But  we  feed  the 
steed  only  on  wind,  which  the  gi'eat  Father 
in  his  kindness  gave  to  each  and  all,  if  we 
will  only  reach  out  and  up  and  grasp  it. 

When  I  an-ived  at  the  town  of  Portage, 
where  we  had  to  change  cars,  there  were 
three  long  trains  of  soldiers — American 
boys  en  route  for  the  war.  For  some  rea- 
son or  other  our  train  was  lield  back  about 
two  hours  to  let  these  soldiers  pass;  and 
while  tlie  tliree  long  trains  of  boys — or  at 
least  they  seemed  boys  to  me — were  await- 
ing orders,  a  lot  of  the  young  girls  in  and 
al)out  Portaye  came  to  see  the  boys  off. 
Altho  these  boys  were  bound  for  a  foreign 
land,    perhaps   never   to    come   back,    they 
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seemed  one  niul  all  in  liiuh  spirits,  and 
many  of  tliem  seemed  to  be  tliinkins>'  it 
was  the  time  of  their  youny  lives,  to  see 
the  world,  and  do  their  part  in  saving  our 
nation.  Well,  as  the  girls  strung  along  be- 
side the  trains  of  cars,  giving  the  boys 
smiles,  the  boys  reached  down  and  shook 
hands  with  tlieni.  It  was  nothing  more 
than  handshaking;  and  I  felt  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  that  it  was  the  right 
and  i)roper  thing  for  the  girls  to  bid  the 
boys  a  hearty  Godspeed,  and  show  them  . 
their  sympathy.  Sometimes  the  boys 
would  get  hold  of  a  girl's  hand  and  would 
not  let  go  I'ight  away.  But  it  all  ended 
in  shouts  of  i)leasantry  as  the  cars  pulled 
out.  May  God  in  his  mercy  bless  the  ef- 
forts that  are  being  made  to  keep  these 
boys  (and  girls  also)  well  chaperoned  and 
protected  from  evil  when  they  go  to 
fight  our  battles! 

As  Mr.  Forrest  was  exceedingly  busy 
with  his  electrical  projects  as  well  as  har- 
vesting his  crops,  Mrs.  Forrest  came  to 
meet  me  at  the  train.'  She,  too,  seemed  to 
recognize  that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
woi'ld  are  now  resting  on  women  as  they 
never  rested  on  them  before;  and,  when  I 
was  reckless  enough  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
FoiTest  should  drop  his  work  and  go  with 
me  away  up  into  Wyndmere,  N.  D.,  she 
assented  at  once.  She  said  he  had  not  had 
a  vacation  for  j^ears,  and  richly  deserved 
one;  and  as  the  Manikowske  brotliers  had 
already  j^iiid  them  a  visit  some  time  before, 
it  was  no  more  than  fair  that  he  should 
improve  the  chance  to  visit  the  brothers' 
|)lace,  the  place  of  all  the  world  where 
electric  windmills  are  being  made.  By  the 
way,  friend  Forrest  was  just  diagnosing  a 
])roblem  in  wind  and  electricity  when  I 
arrived.  His  sixteen- foot  windmill  is  on 
the  summit  of  quite  a  hill.  Now,  his  house 
is  also  well  up  on  a  hillside;  but  the  mill 
is  still  higher  up.  His  automobile  is  driven 
by  40  exide  storage  batteries.  Besides  this 
he  has  30  oi-  more  batteries,  part  of  tlieni 
homemade;  so  you  see  when  the  batteries 
are  all  stored  he  has  power  enough  to  do 
a  lot  of  work  on  his  i'ai'm.  Let  me  ])ause 
a  minute  right  hei-e. 

1  recently  saw  a  statement  that  stoi'age 
l)atteries  have  attained  such  a  wonderful 
degree  of  efficiency  just  now,  ti)at  a  single 
cell  or  a  group  of  cells  will,  when  fully 
I'hai'ged,  hold  power  enough  to  elevate 
themselves  six  miles  straight  up  in  the  air. 
Say  a  single  cell  of  a  storage  battery 
weighs  from  15  to  20  i)Ounds.  This  cell, 
when  j)roperly  charged,  will  give  out 
])owei-  enough  to  raise  that  weight  of  20 
liounds  six  miles.  1  thought  at  first  that 
tliis   nmst  be   an   exaggeration,   but   listen. 


The  little  electric  auto,  which  1  have  pic- 
tured for  you  on  page  387  of  Glkanings 
for  May,  can  be  pushed  forward  and  back- 
ward on  a  level  floor;  but  it  takes  a  pretty 
good  strong  man  to  push  it  any  distance. 
Now,  the  28-ecll  storage  battei-y  will  ])usli 
it  over  fairly  good  roads  (52  miles;  and,  if 
it  will  do  that,  would  it  not  i-aise  the  naked 
batteries  alone  almost  six  miles  straight 
up? 

Well,  friend  Forrest  has  ({uite  a  little 
work  to  do  in  grinding  grain  for  his  neigh- 
bors for  different  kinds  of  war  bi'ead ;  and 
this  big  windmill  on  top  of  tlie  hill  (wiiich 
runs  an  upright  shaft),  after  storing  all 
his  batteries,  has  (juite  a  little  idle  time, 
with  the  wind  they  have  there  on  those 
Wisconsin  hills,  especially  in  winter.* 
Now,  he  has  built  a  little  house  right  be- 
side the  big  windmill,  and  is  preparing  to 
take  ])ower  to  grind  the  grain  directly 
from  that  upright  shaft  without  using 
electricity.  The  Wyndmere  people,  as  you 
may  remember,  do  not  have  any  shaft  to 
their  mills.  The  dynamo  is  right  close  up 
to  the  revolving  wheel,  and  a  wire  brings 
down  the  electric  current.  Therefore  to 
work  a  mill  with  the  Wyndmei-e  outfit,  the 
power  nuist  .first  be  converted  into  electrici- 
ty at  the  top  of  the  tower  and  then  chang- 
ed back  to  mechanical  jiower  where  the 
mill  may  be  located.  I  think  this  way  of 
carrying  power  loses  some  30  to  40  pei' 
cent;  but  gearing  and  belting,  shaft,  etc., 
lose  quite  a  good  deal  more  powei-.  Now, 
friend  Forrest  has  not  got  his  grinding 
mill  located  yet;  but  with  the. plan  he  had 
in  mijul  when  I  arrived,  the  farmers  would 

■Before  leaving  this  pleiasant  home  I  want  to 
tell  Yoii  of  another  electrical  invention  lie  had  re- 
cently installed.  I  think  it  is  called  a  "  hot-point  " 
warmer.  A  beautifnl  concave  mirror  is  supported 
on  a  little  stand,  and  right  in  the  focus  of  this 
mirror  is  a  coiled  wire  that  becomes  redhot  when 
the  current  is  on.  By  swinging  the  mirror  you 
can  direct  the  heat  toward  any  person  or  spot  in 
the  room.  If  you  have  the  earache  it  will  heat  u]) 
your  ear  and  one  side  of  your  head  like  a  hot- 
water  bottle.  I  at  once  inquired  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  amount  of  current  it  used.  If  T 
remember  rightly  the  price  was  .  between  six  an-t 
seven  dollars.  After  some  figuring  he  announced 
that  the  current  required  was  about  what  it  would 
be  for  eight  electric-light  globes.  Tlie  device  is 
new,  but  I  think  it  can  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
dealer  in  electrical  supplies.  Right  here  comes  a 
point  in  favor  of  electric  heating.  Instead  of 
wasting  a  great  lot  of  fuel  in  securing  a  little  heat, 
with  this  electric  heatei'  you  can  put  the  heat 
I'ight  where  you  want  it,  and  just  as  inuili  as  yon 
want,  and  no  more;  or  it  can  be  jnit  on  in  an 
in,stant  when  wanted,  and  stojiped  in  an  instant 
when  •  it  is  not  wanted.  Where  the  rate  per  kilo- 
wat  is  furnished  at  a  low  rate,  say  fiv&  or  ten 
cents,  as  it  is  in  the  cities,  electrical  heating  may 
lie  cheai)cr  than  wood,  coal,  kei'o.sene,  gas,  or 
gasoline,  just  because  you  can  have  just  so  much 
of  it  and  just  wluro  ymi  uaiil  il.  and  no  riiorc, 
none   going   to   waste. 
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have  U)  luiul  their  ^raiii  to  the  top  of  the 
great  hill;  and  farmers  just  now  do  not 
have  a  surplus  of  time  nor  of  horses  either, 
as  a  rule.  Shall  they  climb  uphill,  leave 
their  grist,  and  then  again  come  up  after 
it?  or  shall  a  wire  bring  the  power  to  the 
home  or  even  down  to  the  valley?  I  have 
taken  space  to  make  the  above  statement 
in  order  that  you  may  get  a  fair  glimpse 
of  the  jH-oblem  that  awaits  us  in  making 
the  wind  store  the  electricity,  or  "  canned 
electricity,"  as  the  Scientific  American 
terms  it. 

Well,  one  i-eason  why  I  was  anxious  to 
have  friend  Forrest  go  along  was  because 
he  is  so  much  younger  than  1.  I  thought 
he  might  take  me  along  and  keep  me  out 
of  trouble.  When  we  arrived  at  St.  Paul, 
the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  informa- 
tion bureau  was  looked  up.  There  were 
many  people  around  asking  him  questions, 
and  I  guess  he  was  tired.  He  said  we 
could  not  get  a  train  for  Wyndmere  nor 
anywhere  near  it  until  some  time  next  day. 
Well,  Mrs.  Foi-rest  not  only  runs  an  elec- 
tric automobile  but  when  Ave  planned  our 
trip  she  traced  our  route  by  railroad  fold- 
ers and  told  us  we  could  get  to  Wyndmere 
early  the  following  morning.  I  went  back 
to  the  "  information "  man ;  but  he  was 
short  and  crusty,  and  intimated  that  he 
knew  his  own  business,  etc.  I  went  to  the 
ticket  agent  and  told  him  we  had  been  in- 
formed we  could  get  to  Wahpeton  that  night. 
He  said  Wahpeton  was  away  off  our  route, 
etc. —  there  was  no  way  but  to  wait  until 
the  middle  of  the  next  day.  But  friend 
Forrest  still  insisted  that  his  wife  was 
right,  and  he  seemed  to  think  she  knew 
more  than  the  information  bureau  and  the 
ticket  agent  together.  As  there  were  four 
or  five  clerks  at  the  ticket-windows  in  St. 
Paul,  I  applied  to  their  man  at  another 
window.  He  too  snubbed  me  by  intimat- 
ing they  knew^  their  own  business.  Noth- 
withstanding  all  this,  Mr.  Forrest  pointed 
out  by  our  folders  that  we  Avere  right;  and 
I  made  the  chap  at  the  information  bu- 
reau own  up ;  and  he  gave  as  a  reason  that 
he  had  run  out  of  folders  for  the  train  Ave 
wanted  to  take;  and  Avhen  I  applied  for  a 
sleeper  berth  the  same  ticket  agent  again 
insisted  that  it  Avould  not  do  me  any  good 
to  go  to  Wahpeton. 

I  give  the  above  as  an  illustration  of  how 
important  it  is  when  we  Avant  to  travel  any 
long  distance  that  we  thoroly  inform  our- 
selves before  starting  as  to  the  route  to 
take,  etc.  My  impression  is  that  if  they 
had  had  a  woman  in  charge  of  that  infor- 
mation bureau,  or  even  at  the  ticket  office, 
she  Avould  have  been  sufficiently  i)Osted  to 


save  us  a  great  i^art  of  a  day  besides  the 
expense. 

When  I  started  from  home  Mrs.  Root 
said,  "  NoAv,  don't  you  go  and  burdem 
George's  Avif e  with  her  two  little  children, 
I  knoAV  about  them,  foi:  I  have  seen  their 
pictures.  But  you  insist  on  going  straight 
to  a  hotel." 

Well,  I  tried  to  obey  orders;  but  George 
and  his  good  Avife  said,  "nothing  of  the 
sort.'" 

As  I  was  tired  from  the  day's  travels  I 
Avas  soon  off  to  bed.  Perhaps  I  should  ex- 
plain here  that  by  some  blunder  our  good 
friend  Forrest  did  not  get  off  the  train  at 
Wahpeton,  but  he  arrived  at  George's  place 
a  little  after  I  had  retired,  and  he  too  tried 
to  go  to  a  hotel,  but  receiA'ed  the  same  an- 
swer I  did.  So,  instead  of  obeying  Mrs. 
Root's  injunction  I  Avent  there  and  stayed 
over  night;  and  not  only  that,  I  brought 
another  man  Avith  me  and  Ave  both  stayed 
over  Sunday.  Oh,  dear  me !  didn't  "  we 
three  "  have  a  time  in  discussing  windmills, 
storage  batteries,  electricity,  etc.? 

The  town  of  Wyndmere  has  about  600 
inhabitants,  and  it  is  lighted  by  an  elec- 
tric-light ]ilant  owned  by  the  Electric 
Windmill  corporation.  A  kerosene  engine 
operates  it.  I  think  it  requires  toward 
$2.00  Avorth  of  kerosene  to  run  it  24  hours, 
and  an  expert  to  take  charge  of  the  engine 
in  the  night.  But  this  expense  could  all 
be  saved  by  electricity  furnished  by  the 
Avindmill.  George  thinks  about  four  mills 
located  at  the  four  corners  of  the  toAvn 
Avould  do  the  Avork;  and  the  reason  Avhy 
these  Avindmills  are  not  installed  is  that 
they  are  away  behind  on  orders  for  the 
mills.  They  received  three  orders  for  out- 
fits of  $500  each  the  day  I  arrived;  and 
two  days  later  they  received  five  more  or- 
ders for  outfits.  The  factory  is  a  one-story 
one,  I  think  about  140  x  50  or  60  feet 
Avide.  Almost  everything  in  that  line  is 
made  on  tlieir  OAvn  premises.  The  particu- 
lar trouble  just  noAV  is  a  lack  of  help. 
Some  of  their  best  men  have  been  called 
to  the  war.  From  a  notice  I  gave  of  their 
invention  in  Gleanings,  inquiries  have 
come  from  almost  evei-y  part  of  the  world. 
In  fact,  George  showed  me  a  pile  of  letters 
that  Avere  quite  in  evidence  as  shoAving  that 
our  journal  reaches  almost  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  ManikoAvske  fam- 
ily are  all  geniuses.  When  George  took  us 
up  to  "  the  old  home  farm  "  we  found  his 
father  and  mother  and  sister  and  brother 
each  driving  a  four-horse  reaper;  and  a 
hired  man  drove  tlie  fifth,  so  that  each  time 
around  the  field  they  cut  a  SAvath  as  wide 
as  tlie  live  reapers.     Notliing  would  do  but 
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tlint  A.  I.  I\()(>t  would  have  to  iiioiiiit  :i 
iiKU'liiiie  and  drive  the  team  once  aio  ind 
the  field,  half  a  mile  loiiii'  on  each  side. 
George's  mother  \olunteered  to  be  my 
'*  eiiaperon  "  and  see  that  T  pulled  the  right 
levers  and  did  not  fall  off.  The  sister 
wore  while  dri\iiiii-  what  I  think  they  call 
"feminine  ovei-alls,"  and  somebody  told  me 
that  if  any  of  the  five  reapers  get  out  of 
commission  the  sister  would  diagnose  the 
trouble,  and  many  times  remedy  it  ([uicker 
than  anybody  else. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  say  that  1  did  not 
suppose  until  this  visit  there  was  a  place 
in  tlie  whole  wide  world  where  the  most 
beautiful  luxuriant  wheatfields  were  cover- 
ing acre  after  acre.  In  this  part  of  North 
Dakota  thei'e  are  no  fences.  The  crops 
come  right  up  to  the  road,  so  there  is  but 
little  chance  for  weeds.  One  farm  joins 
another  w'ithout  fences  so  there  are  no 
fence  corners  where  weeds  can  go  to  seed. 
This  year  they  have  had  better  crops  than 
ever  before,  and  North  Dakota,  so  it  seems 
to  me,  is  better  prepared  to  win  the  war 
by  doing  its  part  to  feed  the  world  than 
any  other  spot  in  the  world.  The  ground 
is  so  level  there  that  George  says  he  has 
seen  a  furrow  a  mile  long  full  of  water 
after  a  big  rain,  and  so  level  the  Avater 
would  not  run  either  way,  but  stand  still 
the  entire  length  of  the  furrow.  Corn- 
fields that  alternate  the  wheat  are  just  as 
handsome  as  the  Avheatfields.  In  fact.  I 
never  before  in  my  life  saw  miles  and  miles 
of  cornfields  without  any  poor  spots — just 
a  bright  rich  green;  and  the  crops  there 
are  further  along  than  they  are  here  in 
the  East.  The  war  gardens  too  are  just 
wonderful.  The  farms  are  all  large;  and 
with  the  outliuildings  every  farm  makes 
almost  a  little  village  by  itself.  I  think 
George  told  me  there  were  22  different 
buildings,  big  and  little,  ou  his  father's 
farm.  No  wonder  they  are  going  in  foi- 
windmills,  electric  lighting,  etc.  And  it  is 
not  all  lighting.  They  have  electric  motors 
on  little  trucks  that  they  can  haul  around 
from  one  building  to  another;  and  by 
hitching  on  a  wire  they  can  turn  a  grind- 
stone, cream-separator,  icecream-  freezer, 
fanning-mill,  mill  for  grinding  grain,  cut- 
ting fodder,  and  no  end  of  things.  Of 
course,  in  many  places  they  have  sta- 
ticmary  motors,  where  much  power  is  re- 
f|uire(l.  These  little  motors  can  be  used 
anvwiiere,  doing  the  washing,  churning, 
et". 

While  out  in  the  harvest  field  George's 
mother  informed  me  that  in  the  absence 
of  herself  and  daughter  they  had  two 
schoolgirls  doing  the  housework,  and  she 
felt   a   little   nnxious  about   tliem.      A    little 


later  I  met  and  ber'aiiie  ac(|uainted  with  the 
two.  I  tliink  they  were  1  !  j.iid  1 !!  A^er.rs 
old  resi>eitively.  One  of  them  wore  the 
feminine  overalls  somewhat  abbreviated 
for  a  young  girl,  and  they  wei-e  doing  all 
the  housework,  getting  the  meals,  making 
the  beds,  and  even  making  beautiful  bread. 
In  visiting  another  farm  I  met  and  was 
introduced  to  different  meudjers,  of  the 
family.  It  was  just  at  dusk,  and  they  were 
congregated  in  and  around  a  large  auto- 
mobile. After  the  farmer  had  introduced 
all  the  rest  he  made  a  remark  something 
like  this: 

"I  want  you  to  shake  liaii<ls  with  my 
hired  man.  He  has  been  heli)ing  me  a 
good  many  years,  and  he  is  the  very  best 
hired  man  I  ever  got  hold  of  in  my  life."* 

Well,  said  hired  man  seemed  to  be  a  little 
shy  about  meeting  strangers.  In  fact,  I 
had  to  go  clear  around  the  machine  to  get 
a  good  view  of  him,  as  it  was  nearly  dark. 
What  do  you  think?  It  was  a  rather  tall 
slim  daughter  of  the  old  farmer,  dressed 
in  the  feminine  overalls  as  a  matter  of 
course.  By  the  way,  I  think  I  Iiave  at  dif- 
ferent times  made  objection  to  women  folks 
leaving  off  th.e  skirts,  but  when  it  comes 
to  doing  farmwork,  especially  caring  for 
modern  machinery,  skirts  would  certainly 
be  very  nuicli  out  of  place.  A  short  skirt 
might  be  covered  by  overalls,  but  during 
hot  weather  such  as  Ave  have  been  having 
this  last  Aveek  of  July  and  first  of  August 
it  certainly  should  be  the  privilege  of  the 
Avomen  and  girls  in  the  house  to  Avear  just 
as  little  clothing  as  is  absolutelv  necessary 
for  comfort  and  decency,  exactly  as  your 
old   friend  A.  T.   Root  does. 

Well,  after  1  got  home  I  Avas  telling  my 
grown-up  daughters  how  the  girls  and 
Avomen  in  the  great  gi-ain-growing  regions 
of  the  NortliAvest  Avere  helijing  to  win  the 
Avar,  and  one  of  my  daughters  remarked  : 

"  Fathei',  if  you  Avere  a  younger  man  I 
might  (juestion  the  wisdom  of  sending  you 
away  off  to  see  and  become  a"(iuainted  Avith 
the  women  folks  in  the  harvest  fields,  es- 
pecially the  good-looking  girls." 

To  this  I  replied : 

"  My  dear  child,  it  would  be  a  perfectly 
safe  thing  for  nnii  man,  of  any  age,  to  go 
anyAvhei-e  in  the  world,  jtroviding  said  man 
has  in  liis  lieart  tlie  l)eautiful  text  or 
1>rayei-  that  has  been  my  comfort  and  jov 
daily  and  I  might  almost  say  hourly,  for 
many  months  past.  Here  is  the  text:  'Let 
the  Avords  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medita- 
tion   of    my    heart,    be    acceptable    in    thy 

*Has  it  ocrurrcfl  to  you  dear  rc^iHlcr  lliiit  neve- 
Leforo  since  tlie  world  l.esran  has  woiiicm  jirovcfl 
such  a  "  help  meet  "  to  man.  to  the  iiatinn.  and  tlu' 
vorlrl.   as  just    now? 
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sight,    0    Lord,    my    strenjith    and    my    re- 
deemei'.'  " 

I  think  those  who  have  tried  it,  espe- 
cially men  folks,  may  have  found  that  it 
is  a  comparatively  easy  thinii'  to  be  careful 
of  their  icords :  but  when  it  comes  to  keep- 
ing "  the  meditations  of  their  heart"  so 
that  thei/  will  all  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  the  all-seeing  God,  then  it  comes  to  be 
a  task;  and  at  times  it  may  seem  to  be  a  most 
hopeless  task.  But  do  not  despair  nor  give 
up,  dear  brother  or  sister.  As  you  look 
back  you  will  see  and  feel  you  are  making 
progress;  and  altho  at  times  it  seems  as 
if  the  i)innacle  would  never  be  reached  in 
one  short  human  life,  it  is  worth  the  try- 
ing; for  among  all  the  promises  in  Grod's 
lioly  word  there  is  one  tliat  seems  to  me 
overtops  them  all ;  and  when  you  get  per- 
fect control  of  your  thoughts  as  well  as  of 
your  words  you  will  have  in  view  the  pre- 
cious promise  of  the  dear  Savior,  in  one  of 
the  beatitudes — '*  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  tJiei/  shall  see  God." 

(To    be    continued.) 


FISH     AS     AN     ARTICLE     OF    DIET;     DOES     THE 
SAVIOR    INDORSE    IT? 

On  iiage  410  of  Gleanings  foi-  July.  Dr. 
Miller  kindly  suggests  that  I  am  not  care- 
ful enough  in  quoting  scripture.  While 
this  may  be  true,  and  T  promise  to  be  more 
careful  in  the  future,  let  me  explain  tliat 
I  did  not  have  in  mind  Luke  24:42.  In  tlie 
21st  chapter  of  John,  verses  12  and  I'A, 
we  read : 

"Jesus  saith  unto  them,  come  and  iliiie.  Ard  none 
of  the  disciples  durst  ask  him.  Who  art  thou  ? 
knowing   that   it  was   the   Lord." 

"  Jesus  then  cometh.  and  taketh  Ijread.  and  giveth 
them,   and  fish   likewise." 

The  above  indicates  without  question,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  that  he  provided  a  repast 
of  bread  and  fish;  and  when  he  at  another 
time  performed  the  miracle  of  loaves  and 
fishes,  he  gave  them  fish  also.  My  opinion 
is,  however,  that  he  provided  only  the  most 
couHuon  article  of  diet,  or,  in  other  woi-ds, 
such  a  meal  as  they  were  accustomed  to; 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  meant  to  indorse 
a  meat  diet  by  furnishing  fish.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  quite  true — that  is,  it  so 
seems  to  me — that  he  did  not  consider  fish 
diet  in  any  way  olijectitmable  or  unwhole- 
some. 


TOBACCO  AMON(!  THE  SOLDTEliS  IN  T  1 1  K  AI.'.MV; 

.SOilK        FURTHER       CONSIOKKATIONS 

REGARDING     THK     MATTER. 

T  wonder  how  many  of  our  readers  take 
tlie  monthly  ])ublis!H'(l  at  Rattle  Creek, 
Michigan,  entitled  (iooil  Health.  Kach  is- 
sue of  late  seems  to  1)e  especially  \aluable; 
and  after  wliat  1  l)ave  said  in  regard  to  to- 


bacco in  the  army  in  our  two  past  issue?, 
the  following  clipping  fits  in  well,  even  if 
it  does  suggest  that  perhaps  1  have  been 
thoughtless  sometimes,  and  may  have  gone 
to  too  great  an  extreme.  Here  is  tl;e 
cli]iping: 

Our  war  administrators  are  men  of  Ctxtraordinar;- 
abilit.v,  and  are  showing  an  amazing;  degree  of 
efficiency  and  wisdom  in  the  management  of  tie 
greatest  enterprise  ever  undertaken  by  any  coun- 
try. The  advisability  of  including  tobacco  in  tb" 
.soldier's  ration  doubt'.&ss  received  careful  cousidev;- 
tion  before  the  ordc.r  was  given,  and  the  ord(>" 
must  have  been  based  upon  the  fact  that  90  to  8.") 
per  ( ent  of  all  the  soldiers  are  smokeis. 

To  deprive  the  smoker  of  tobacco,  while  at  home 
everybody  continues  to  smoke  as  much  as  he  likes, 
would  naturally  tend  to  make  the.  soldier  discontent- 
ed and  unhappy  because  of  the  apparent  discriiniua- 
tion  against  him.  Hence  it  was  doubtless  regarded 
as  expedient,  under  the  circumstanceis,  to  give  the 
soldier  the  same  opportunity  for  indulging  in  his 
favorite  dope  as  the  tobacco  addicts  at  home  en.ioy ; 
and  the  most  convenient  way  of  doing  this  is  doiibt- 
less  the  distribution  of  the  drug  as  a  part  of  the 
soldier's  ration.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  action 
that  in  any  way  indorses  the  idea  that  tobacco-using 
is  a  good  thing  for  anybody.  It  i.s  simply  a  con- 
cession. 


CIGARETTES  —  ARE     THEY     HARMFUL     TO 
ADULTS — MEN    AND    WOMEN  .^ 

The  letter  on  the  first  page  of  Our 
Homes  of  our  last  issue  intimates,  as  T 
take  it,  that  cigarettes  axe  Irrniil  oilv 
to  boys  and  girls;  but  the  clipping  below, 
from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  does  not 
quite  seem  to  accord  with  that  idea. 

.MAX     CIGARETTE    .SUICIDE;     KILLS     HIMSELF    BECAVSE 
HE       CANNOT      QUIT. 

Redding,  Cal.,  July  14. — Because  he  could  not 
stop  smoking  cigarettes  Charles  M.  Byers.  a  miner, 
walked  out  to  the  county  cemetery  and  fired  a  bul- 
let thru  his  brain. 

"  Bury  me  in  here,"  instructed  a  note  found  in 
his  clothing.  "  I  have  tried  again  and  again  to  stop 
smoking   cigarettes.      I   cannot    do   it." 

Bvers  was  50. 


\VII.\T   A    LITTLE    TRACT    MAY   DO. 

The  A.sher  Publishing  Co.,  359  Minnesota  St.. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  sends  out  a  printed  list  of  religio'US 
tracts  and  temperance  leaflets.  These  tracts  are 
offered  at  the  very  low  pri<e  of  from  two  cents  a 
dozen  up  to  two  cents  each:  and  this  latter  price 
sometimes  includes  quite  a  little  book  for  a  .small 
sum  of  money.  Among  others  is  the  Daii-yman's 
Daughter  for  two  cents.  Well,  their  list  of  tracts, 
1  ig  and  littk^,  comprises  sever;il  hundred  liflei*.  On 
the  bust  page  is  something  that  gave  me  one  of  my 
hai)py    surprises.       It    is    this: 

"  A  woman  dropi)ed  a  tract  in  tlie  \va\'  of  Richard 
Baxter  which  led  to  his  conversion.  Richard  Bax- 
ter wrote  "  The  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  which 
was  the  means  of  brin<ring  a  multitude  to  God, 
among  others  Philip  Doddridge.  Philip  Doddridge 
wrote  "The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Religion  in  the 
.Soul,"  which  brought  thousands  into  the  kingdom; 
and  among  others  the  great  AVill  erforce.  Wilier- 
force  wrote  "  A  Practi<'al  View  of  Clii'istianity," 
which  was  (he  means  of  l)rin'-ring  nianv  to  Christ, 
among  others  Leigh  Kichmond.  Leigh  IJiclunond 
wrote  "  The  Dairyman's  Daughter."  wliiili  lias 
been    the    means    of    converting    many." 

Is  not  this  wonderful,  friends,  that  ,ins(  one 
seemingly  insignificant  slip  of  pajier  should  sta'M 
a  ball  rolling  down  the  ages  that  shall  not  on'i- 
"  save  a  multitude  of  souls,"  but  ])erha|is  nnike  a 
marked  change  in  (lie  literature  of  the  whole  wide 
world;  Send  a  s(anii)  to  the  Asher  Publishing  Co. 
and    ge(    their    price   list. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  bfl  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts,  per  line.  Advertisements 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
or   we   will    not   be   responsible   for   errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bousht  and  sold.  Strohmever  &  Arpe 
Co..    139   Franklin   St.,    New  York. 

FOR  SALE. — -Well  ripened  clover  honey  in  601b. 
cans,  also  buckwheat  in  kegs.  Any  amount  up  to 
carload.  E.    L.    Lane,    Trumansburg,    N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Toi  the  highest  bidder,  my  crop  of 
white  clover  extracted  honey,  from  .300  colonies 
bees.       Purchaser    to    furnish    containers. 

L.   S.   Gri°:gs,   711   Avon   St.,   Flint,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — Our  new  crop  honey,  clover-bass- 
wood,  blended  by  the  bees  on  the  hives.  One  of 
the  l)est  lots  on  the  market.  It  is  packed  in  new  60- 
11).  tin  cans,  two  to  the  case.  Sample  25c  to  be  de- 
ducted from   first   order. 

D.  R.  Townsend,  Northstar,  Mich 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Small  lots  of  off-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451   Ogden  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

Comb   honev    wanted,    addi-ess 
153  ■  Box   323,   Wliite   Plains,    N.   Y. 


"WAJSTED. — Comb  and   extracted   honey. 

Penn   Co.,    Penn,    Miss. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and  less  of  comb 
and    extracted   honey. 

Wesley   Foster,    Boulder,    Colo. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
Weed   Process   Foundation   on   shares. 

Stiperior  Honey  Co.,   Ogden,    Utah. 

WANTED. — Light  extracted  honey,  state  price 
f.  o.  b.  your  station. 

I.  .T.   Stringham,  Glen  CovCh  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots 
and   less.      Mail   sample,   quantity   and  price. 

W.    Morris,    Yonkers,    N.    Y. 

W.VNTED. — Extracted  and  comb  honey.  Carload 
or  less  quantities.  State  particulars  by  mail  and 
.>^amplp    of    extracted. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  loth  light  and 
amber  grade*.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  Jiorc  • 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  dclive'-ed  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey.   Preston,   Minn. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax. 
Send  your  best  price  on  comb  honev  and  a  sample 
of  extracte.<l  honey.  State  ouantitie.s  you  have,  also 
stvle,  size,  and  weisrht  of  package  or  section. 
Charles  Lsrael  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  486-190  Canal  St., 
New  York   City. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  hi?be" 
jirices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
geb  our  prices,  either  delivored  at  our  station  or  vof.ir 
station  iis  you  choose.  State  how  much  vou  have 
and   quality.      Dadant    &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  average 
finality  Viposwax  delivered  at  Medina,  36c  cash,  38c 
•  rade.  We  will  pay  1  to  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  .shipment  bears  your  name  and  a<l- 
dress  as  shipi)er  so  we  can  identifv  it  on  arrival. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


W.\NTED. — Extracted  honey,  all  kinds  and 
grades  for  export  puri>oses.  Any  quantity.  Please 
send    samples    and    (luotations. 

M.   Bctancourt,   59   Pearl  St.,   New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.     Eastern   Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Roofs  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

SEND  rOD.\Y  for  samples  of  latest  honev  labels. 
Liberty   Pub.   Co.,    Sta.   D,   Box  4E,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Golden  seal  seed,  $1.00  per  thou- 
sand. S.    Pitts,    Stronghurst,    Ills. 

FOR  SALE. — 300  boxes  e.xtra  good  second-hand 
cans  at  65c  per  box  of  two  cans. 

Manley   Bros.,    Sandusky,    Mich. 

Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundations,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheiap.  White   Mfg.   Co.,    Paris,   Tex. 

FOR  SALE.— One  Peterson  capping  melter  with 
table  and  separating  can  complete,  practicallv  new, 
$12.00.  E.   G.   Carr,   New  Egypt,   N.  J. 

My  entire  bee  and  queen  business  for  sale  at  once. 
If   interested   apply   to 

M.    Bates,   Greenville,   Ala.,   R.   D.  No.   4. 


FOR  SALE. — 20  new  ten-frame  Colorado  covers, 
smokers,    extractor,    supers. 

S.    K.    Blundin,    Oxford   Valley,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Hand-gathered  sweet  clover  peed 
now    readv.      Write   for   prices. 

E.    C.    Bird,    Boulder,    Colo. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard hives,   sections,   etc..   at   catalog  prices. 

Prothero,     Bailey    &    Goodwin,     Duliois,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case,  at  60c  per  case  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
Terms,  cash  with  order.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.. 
2146    Centi-al    Ave.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

$5.00  A  DAY  GATHERING  EVERGREENS, 
ROOTS  and  Herbs.  Ginseng.  $14  a  lb..  Bella- 
donna Seed,  $64  a  ]h.  or  grow  it  yourself.  Book 
and    war    prices    free. 

Botannical    18,     New    Haven,     Conn. 

CANADIAN  BEE  SUPPLY  &  HONEY  CO.. 
Ltd. — 73  .Tarvis  St..  Toronto.  Out.  (Note  new  ad- 
dress.) Full  line  of  Root's  famous  goods;  also 
made-in-Canada  goods.  Extractors  and  engine-s; 
Gle.^nixgs  and  all  kinds  of  bee  literature.  Get 
the   best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — All  or  part  interest  in  a  well-es- 
tablished queen-rearing  business.  Scarcity  of  help 
reason  for  selling.  Can  not  keep  up  with  what  help 
I  have  left.  16  miles  from  Corpus  Christi  (Tlie 
Naples  of  the  Gulf)  high  healthy  location.  A  good 
proposition  for  the  right  party  with  small  amount 
of    capital.       Reference    furnished. 

Nueces  County  Apiaries,   Calallen,  Texas. 

VN;iiiiiiiiiii!!iii!iii:!iiiiiniMiii!iiiiiii{iiM'iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!iii!iiin<ni;niiii!ii!iiiiniiiii!iiiiiiiiiniMiiiiii!iiiiiiii^ 
WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 


Bees  in  exchange  for  good  So.  Flori<la  farm  land. 
Fine  location  for  bees,  over  10,001)  acres  in  oranges. 
.V     L.   Hefingw,   1532   Olivewood  Ave.,   Lakewood,   O. 

WANTED. — Second-hand  extractors.  What  have 
you  and   price.      Bee   supplies   and   honey. 

W.    D.    Soper,    .Tackson,    Mich. 

W.\NTED. — .\  good  honev  location  to  start  a  line 
of  apiaries.  Will  give  suitable  reward  for  the  best 
reliable  information.  D.  E.  IJiommedieu,  Colo,  Iowa. 
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WANTED. — Hand  extiiulor.  Must  le  in  work- 
ins   order.      State  price. 

C.  Miller,   Broad  Brook,   R.   F.   D.   Conn. 

"WANTED. — A  Novice  or  Cowan  two-frame  hooey 
extractor.     State  price. 

C.  P.  Schmidt,   67  Plum  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappinss 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  "cts,  a  pound  for  wax  render- 
ed. The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati,   O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


REAL  ESTATE 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfal- 
fa, wheat,  barleiy.  etc. — also  oranges,  grapes,  olives, 
and  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comers  welcome.  Write  for  our  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illustrat- 
ed folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.,   1927   Railway  Exchange,   Chicago. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  located,  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bees, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State:  not  crowded;  average  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  ages,  in 
fine  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural.  Will 
sell  a  part  or  all  of  ,seng-seal.  80-acre  farm,  $80.00 
per  acre;  $7,000  for  farm  and  bees,  150  extracting 
supers  and  comb.s,  150  shallow  supers,  2-frame  ex- 
tractor, 2  large  honey  tanks.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  time.  A  wonderful  opportunity — a  bargain. 
Reason    for    selling,    poor    health. 

W.    M.    Penrod,    Ronneby,    Minn. 


PHELPS     ciuens    will    please    you,     $1.00. 

C.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,   Binghamton,   N.    /. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.   Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    R.    D.    No.    3,    Vincennes,    Ind. 

Try    Phelps'     Golden    queens    and    be    convinced, 
$1.00  each.  C.  W.  Phelps,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

FOR     SALE. — Untested    Golden     Italian    queens, 
65c  each.  J.  F.  Michael,  Winchester,  Ind. 

Well-bred   bees    and   queeins.      Hives    and   supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,   84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 


Improved  queens.      All  select.      Get  circular. 

J.   E.   Jordan,    Morgan,    Ky. 

Golden   Italian   queens,    untested,    $1.00    each,    six 
for  $5.00.  E.  A.   Simmons,   Greenville,  Ala. 

When  it's  GOLDEN  it's  PHELPS.  Queens.  $1.00. 
C.   W.    Phelps   &    Son,    Binghamton,    N.   Y. 


"SHE    SUIT    ME"    Italian    queens;    $1.00    from 
May   15th   to    Oct.    15th. 

Allan   Latham,    NoTwichtown,   Conn. 


FOR  SALE. — October  1,  100  colonies,  eight 
frame  hives,  wired  foundation,  no  supers,  $6.00  per 
colony.  L.  R.  Doekery,  Hagerman,   Ida. 

Three  band  Italian  queens,  unteisfedi,  $1.00; 
select  untested,  $1.25;  tested.  $1.50;  .select  tested, 
$2.25.     H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev  gather- 
ers as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,    Barnetts,   Va. 


300  tested  Italian  queens  for  sale,  at  80c  each 
in    lot.3    of    6    or    more. 

Fred   Leininger   &   Son,    De'phos,    Ohio. 

Italian  queens,  the  HONEY  GATHERERS. 
Price  one  dollar  each,  nine  do'lars  a  dozen.  Edith 
M.    Phelps,    259    Rolinson    St.,    Binghamton,    N.   Y. 


Hard''  Italian  oueens.  The  busy  kind,  no  culls. 
Must   p'ease.      $1.00    each. 

W.   G.   Lauver.   Middletown,   R.  D.   3,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — ^Three-band  Italian  aueens.  Untest- 
ed, $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Tested  queens, 
$1.50  each.  Robt.  B.  Spicer,  Wharton,  N.  J. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00. 
Mv  methods  free.  J.  W.  Romberger,  3113  Locust 
St'.-,   St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens,  75c  each, 
$8.00  per  dozen.      Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

r.   J.   Talle,y.   Greenville,   Ala.,   Rt.   No.   3. 

FOR     SALE. — 50     colonies    of    bees    in     8-frame 
hives.      No  disease. 
O.   A.   Dugstad,    Spring  Valley,   R.   D.   No.   4,    Minn. 


Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.  A.  W.  Yates,  3  Chapman  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  ItaMan  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&    Son,    Hope    Hull.    Montgomery    Co.,    Ala. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
oneens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.0fl  ;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Api- 
arv,  readv  Mav  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00; 
dozen,  $8.00. 

S.   Click,   Box  16,   Rt.  2,   Mt.  Jackson,   Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  readv  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of  larger  quantities. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Greenville,  Ala.,  Rt.  4. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each.  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;    100,    $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,    San  Jose,   Calif. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
Vest  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  65c;  6,  $3.75; 
12,  $7.00.  Select  untested,  75c  each.  Satisfac- 
tion   guaranteed.      G.    H.    Merrill,    Liberty,    S.    C. 


FOR  SALE. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees;  for  gentleness  and  honey-gathering  they 
are  equal  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1 ;   6  for  $5.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnetts,  Va. 

FOR    SALE. — Golden    Italian    queens    of    an    im- 
proved strain ;   the  bees  for  honev,   hardiness,   gentle- 
ness,   and   beauty.      Untested.    $1.00;    tested,    $2.00. 
Wallace    R.    Beaver,    Lincoln,    111. 

FOR  SALE. — 9  colonies  of  bees  in  new  nailed 
hives,  wired  full  sheets  of  foundation,  $6.00  each. 
Am  leaving  Missouri.  M.  E.  Baker,  5729  Eichel- 
berger    St.,"  St.    Louis,    Mo. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — The  best  I  have  ever  had; 
untested  each  $1;  five.  $4.50;  ten,  $8;  twenty,  $15: 
fiftv,  $35:  100  for  $60.  Delivery  beginning  in  June. 
Orders    filled    on    time    and   safe    arrival    cuaranteed. 

J.  B.  Hollopeter,   Queen  Breeder,   Rockton,  Pa. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honev-2-athering  bees.  No  foul  l;rood.  Sele-t 
tested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75c;  6, 
$4  25-    12.    $8.00.      No   nuclei    or   loes    for    sale. 

D.    T.    Gaster,    Randleman.    \.    C,    R.    D.    No.   2. 
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Plielps'    (ioldeii    Italiaiv   Queens   coiubiiie    tlie.   qiuil- 
ities    you     want.      They    are    great    honevaatherers, 
beautiful     and     gentle.        Mated,     $1.00,     6,     ^r>.0<0; 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00. 
0.  W.  Phelps  &  Sons,  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamtou,  N.  Y. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honey-gatheriug  beies.  My  liees  were  prize 
wanners  at  Illinois  State  Fair.  Mated,  untested, 
$1.00;  select  untested,  $1.25;  tested,  $2.00.  J^o 
bees  for   sale.  A.    O.   Heinzel,    Lincoln,    Ills. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Oarniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each ;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for   bees   early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,     Leon  Co.,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — Cheap,  125  colonies,  clean  bees. 
Abundance  of  supers  and  extracting  equipment. 
Fireweed,  wild  blackberry  and  maple.  Good  ex- 
clusive territory.  Good  road,  hunting,  fishing,  fine 
water.     Room  for  more  bees. 

G.  L.  Welch,  Potlatch,  Wash. 

FOR  SALE. — 100  to  300  colonies  of  bees  in  8- 
frame  dovetailed  hives,  Hoffman  wired  frames,  3 
comb  supers  around,  in  two  best  locations  in  Val- 
ley. Tw^O'  good  honey  hou.ses.  $8.00  each.  No  dis- 
ease. M.  W.  Harvey,  Reno,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Box  No. 
45,    Nev. 

PURE  ITALIAN  QUEENS.  Goldens  that  are 
GOLDEN  and  Doolittle's  choice  stock.  Seleict  un- 
tested (laving  queens),  one,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  test- 
ed, $1.50;  best  breeders,  $5.00.  For  large  lots 
write  for  prices.  Pure  mating,  safe  arrival  and 
Katisfaction    I    guarantee. 

J.  E.  Wing,   155   Schiele  Ave.,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

ITALIAN  QUEENS. — Northern-bred  three-band- 
ed, highest  grade,  select  untested,  guaranteed,  queen 
and  drone  mothers  are  chosen  from  colonies  noted 
for  honey  production,  hardiness,  prolificness,  gentle- 
ness and  perfect  markings.  Price,  1,  $1.00;  12, 
$10.00;    50,    $35.00.      Send  for   circular. 

J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  Springs,  Mich. 

North  Carolina  bred  Italian  queens  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller's  famous  strain  of  three-band  Italian  bees, 
gentle  and  good  honey-gatherexs.  July  1  until  Oct. 
1  imtested,  85c  each,  12  for  $9.00;  tested,  $1.25 
each;  select  tested  $1.75  each.  Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction    guaranteed. 

L.   Parker,   Benson,   N.   C,   R.  F.   D.   No.   2. 

FOR  SALE. — Achord's  Pure  Italian  Queens, 
hardy  and  prolific.  No  diseasei.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Before  June  16,  untested,  1  for  90c;  12 
for  $10.00;  tested,  1  for  $1.50;  12  for  $16.50. 
After  June  10,  untested,  1  for  75c;  6  for  $4.25;  12 
for  $8.00 ;  50  or  more,  65c  each ;  tested,  1  for 
$1.25;    6    for    $7.00.      Be-st   breeder,    $3.00. 

W.   D.  Achord,   Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

Fine  queens  of  Dr.  Miller  and  Walker's  stock, 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00;  12  for  $9.00,  100  for 
$75.00. 

Testimony  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Meadow,  Dorton.  Tenn. 
"  I  have  in  my  yard  queens  from  four  different 
breeders.      Walker's   beats   them    all." 

Testimony  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Whidden,  San  Jacinto, 
Cal.,  Bee  Inspector  of  Riverside  Co.,  "  I  have  .iust 
inspected  an  apiary  for  Roy  Bateman.  They  were 
requeened  with  your  queens.  The  superiority  of 
those  queens  was  so  marked  that  I  want  100  or 
more."      Curd  Walker,   Queen-breeder,  Jellico,   Tenn. 

BREEDING  QUEENS.— We  are  now  doing  our 
annual  requeening.  Our  bees  are  of  the  celebrated 
Moore  strain  of  leather-colored  Italians.  Gentle, 
hardy  and  great  workers.  I  have  decided  to  se'e- 1 
the  best  one-year-old  queens,  tested  for  puri'y  of 
mating,  gentleness  and  working  qualities  of  the 
bees,  queens  good  enough  to  use  for  breeders,  and 
offer  them  for  sale  for  $1.50  each;  6  for  $8.50;  12 
for  $16.50.  Untested  queens  of  same  stock  for 
$1.00  each,  6  for  $5.00,  12  for  $11.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival  and  satisfaction   guaran'ce-l. 

Elmer    Hutchinson,     Lake    City,    Mich. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Position  wanted  in  apiary  by  experienced  apiar- 
ist. Hungarian,  speaks  little  English;  50  years 
old,  robust  and  good  woTker.  For  further  particu- 
lars address  John  Duka,  c  o  Hutter,  23  Bostwick 
Ave.,    Detroit,    Mich. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED. — Young  men  of  energy  and  character, 
of  clean  habits,  not  eligible  for  military  duty,  as 
helpers  in  our  extensive  bee-luisiness.  Fine  chance 
to  learn.  Write  immediately,  giving  wages,  age, 
height,  weight,  experience,  and  references  all  in  first 
letter,    or   exiject   no   answer. 

E.   F.   Atwater,    Meridian,   Idaho. 


Perdue's  Southern-bred  Italian  Queens 

that  resist  disease  well  —  those  that  resist  dis- 
ease must  be  hardy,  prolific,  and  hustlers;  and 
they  are  superior  to  many  as  honey-gatherers, 
and  mated  for  their  gentleness.  Why  not  try 
them  and  be  convinced  that  you  have  been 
losing  by  not    buying   them   the  three  bands. 

Untested,  one,  $   .75;  six,  $4.25:   12,  S8.00:  per  100,  $60.00 

Sel.  Untested,     .         1.00  5.00  9.00 

Tested,  1.50  8.75  17.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

W.  T.  Perdue  .  .  Rt.  1,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

Liberty    Honey    Labels 

have  led  all  others  for  more  than  9  years. 

Samples  will  show  you  why.  .  Our  catalog  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today  — NOW — while  you  have  the  address 
before  you.      .     The  war  has  not  affected  our  prices. 

Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4009,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


New  England  Beekeepers  | 

will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early   = 
and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  = 

H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  i 


I  Queens   Rhode  Island  Queens  j 

1        Italian     Northern     Bred     Queens.       Very  1 

=        gentle    and   hardy.      Great    workers.      Un-  = 

i         tested,    $1  ;    6    for   $5.      Circular   on   appli-  p 

=         cation.       Queens    delivered    after    June    1.  = 

I  O.E.  TULIP.  ARLINGTON,   RHODE    ISLAND,  | 

=  56  Lawrence  Street.  1 


I  When     Ordering     Supplies  | 

s  remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the  = 

=  lowest  catalog  price.      Two   lines  of  railroad —  1 

s                 Maine  Central   and   Grand  Trunk.  g 

=             Promi)t   service   and   no   trucking   bills.  = 

I  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  | 

g                        J.  B.  MASON,    Manager.  | 
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Our  Food  Page — Coritinued  from  page  541. 

Cover  with  the  honey,  add  the  spice  and 
lemon,  and  simmer  slowly  until  thick  and 
rich.  When  done,  pour  into  hot,  sterilized 
jars  and  seal. 

WATERMELON      BIND      PRESERVES. 

1   qt.    prepared    rind  M    cup   cider  vinegar 

3   cups    honey  1   oz.    stick   cinnamon 

V2  oz.  whole  cloves 
Trim  the  watermelon  rind  and  slice  it, 
cover  it  with  a  very  weak  brine,  and  let 
it  soak  several  hours  or  over  night.  Drain 
and  rinse  thoroly,  cover  with  clear 
water,  and  cook  until  transparent.  Drain 
again  in  a  colander,  add  the  honey,  vinegar, 
and  spice,  and  cook  slowly  until  done,  about 
an  hour.  Seal  immediately  in  hot,  steri- 
lized jars. 

CARROT      MARMALADE. 

:!    cups     carrots     chopped     1    orange 

fine.  water 

1    lemon  honey 

Wash  and  scrape  young  carrots  and  put 
through  the  food  chopper  together  with  the 
orange  and  lemon.  Use  the  lemon  and  or- 
ange peel,  but  reject  the  seeds.  Cover  with 
water  and  cook  until  the  carrots  are  tender; 
measure,  and  for  every  cup  of  pulp,  use  % 
cup  honey.  Cook  slowly  until  thick  and 
rich,  and  seal  at  once  in  hot,  sterilized  jars. 

1>LITM      M.VRMALAIIK. 

Plums  Honey  Water 

Select  freestone  plums  which  are  of  a 
mild  flavor  when  cooked.  There  are  plums 
which  are  of  a  fine  flavor  eaten  raw,  but 
become  strong  when  cooked.  Wash  the 
plums,  cut  in  halves,  and  remove  stones. 
Add  a  very  little  water  and  cook  gently 
about  20  minutes.  Mea^sure  the  cooked 
pulp,  and  for  every  cup  of  pulp  use  %  cup 
honey.  Cook  until  it  will  drip  from  the 
side  of  a  spoon  in  two  or  more  rows  of 
drops,  pour  into  hot,  sterilized  glasses,  and 
when  cold  cover  with  melted  paraffin. 

APl'LE     .JELLY. 

Apples  Honey 

Wash,  quarter,  and  core  tart  apples,  not 
quite  ripe,  leaving  on  the  skin.  Cover  with 
water  and  cook  until  soft,  pour  into  a  jelly 
bag  and  let  drip.  To  every  cup  of  juice 
add    %    cup    honey,    cook   until    it    will    drip 


from  the  side  of  a  s})Oon  in  two  or  more 
rows  of  drops  or  a  thin  sheet,  pour  into  hot, 
sterilized  glasses,  and  when  cold,  cover  with 
melted  paraffin.  An  old-fashioned  way  of 
adding  a  delicious  flavor  to  apple  jelly  is 
to  drop  a  small  rose  geranium  leaf  into  each 
jar.  Delicious  peach  jelly  may  be  made  by 
combining  apple  juice  with  the  juice  obtain- 
ed from  cooking  the  peach  parings.  The 
apples  furnish  the  pectin  which  peaches 
lack.  The  apples  and  peach  parings  may 
be  cooked  together. 

I'KAR    CHIPS. 

2   llis.    prepared    pears  1    lemon 

11/2    "'*^-    ho'ney  1    oz.    preserved    ginger 

Peel,  core,  and  slice  the  i)ears  in  small 
l)ieces,  add  the  honey  and  ginger  and  let 
stand  an  hour  or  two  or  over  night.  Add 
the  lemon,  cut  in  very  thin  pieces,  and  cook 
slowly  about  three  hours.  Seal  in  hot,  steri- 
lized jars. 

PEACH     PRESERVES. 

1   lb.    peaches    cut  small       %    lb.   honey 

Cook  the  peaches  and  honey  together  un- 
til thitk  and  rich,  pour  into  sterilized  jars 
and  seal.  Peaches  which  are  lacking  in 
flavor  and  juice  will  make  good  j^reserves 
if  a  tablespoon  vinegar  and  a  bit  of  stick 
cinnamon  are  added  to  this  recipe. 

PEACHES      CANNED      IN      HONEV      SYRUP. 

Cut  the  peaches  in  halves,  remove  the 
stones,  peel  and  pack  closely  in  the  jars, 
cover  with  the  boiling  hot  syrup,  partially 
seal,  and  sterilize  in  water  bath  1.5  minutes. 
When  sterilized,  remove,  complete  the  seal, 
and  invert  to  test  for  leakage.  An  attrac- 
tive-looking jar  is  secured  by  being  care- 
ful to  pack  the  peach  halves  with  the  stone 
side  next  to  the  glass. 

For  a  rich  syrup,  use  one  cup  honey  to 
one  cup  water  and  bring  to  a  boil.  One  cup 
honey  to  two  cups  water  will  do  very  well 
in  these  days  when  we  must  accustom  our- 
selves to  food  less  sweet. 

PEARS,  HARD  APPLES,  AND  QUINCES. 

Peel,  core,  and  slice  into  convenient  sec- 
tions, dropping  into  slightly  salted  cold 
water  to  prevent  darkening,  blanch  in  boil- 
ing water  ly^  minutes,  cold  di}>,  pack  into 
jars,  pour  over  honey  syrup,  and  sterilize  in 
hot-water  bath   20  minutes. 
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I  QUEENS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE  | 

I    OVER  TWENTY  YEARS  OF  CAREFUL  SELECTING  AND  BREEDING    | 

They   are  bred   from   IMPORTED  stock.      The   very   best   for   honey   gathering      i 
and"  gentleness.      They   are  not  given   to  swarming  and  are  highly   resistant  to      p 
1      CTJARANTEE        disea&e.      Give  me  your  order   and   if   after   you    have  given   my   queens   a   fair      p 
§  .      .  trial,   you   are   not   satisfed   in    every   way   that   they   are   a.s   good   as  you    have      p 

p  You  take  no  risk  in  buy-  gygj.  uggd,  just  return  them  and  I  will  send  you  qu.eens  to  take  their  places  = 
=  ing  ray  queens,  for  I  q,.  ,eturn  your  money  with  any  postage  yoiu  liave  paid  out  on  returning  the  = 
=       guarantee    every    queen  ^  -  " 

=  to  reach  you  in  first- 
=  class  condition  ;  to  be 
=  purely  mated,  and  to 
=       give  perfect  satisfaction. 


jueens. 

1 

...      $      75 

6 

$    4. -25 

.5.01) 

8.75 

11.00 

12 

.$    8.00 

Select    Untested    .... 
Tested 

1.00 
1    50 

9.00 
1  7  .  00 

Select     Tested     

2 .  00 

20.00 

Untested  $70.00   per   hundred  before  June   15th. 
$GO.O0  per  hundred  after  June   15th 


I  L.  L.  FOREHAND 


FORT  DEPOSIT,  ALABAMA  I 
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BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

"  Report  of  Iowa  State  Apiarist  for  1917,"  'ly 
l'\  Kric  Millen.  The  report  of  the  State  Apiarist  of 
Idwa  contains  nearly  100  pases  of  live  interest  to 
Itekeepers.  In  addition  to  demonstrations  and 
regular  inspection  work,  Mr.  Millen  has  charge 
of  a  week's  short  course  in  beekeeping  at  the  State 
<  ollege  at  Ames,  and  also  of  a  correspondence  course 
in  beekeeping.  Most  of  the  booklet  is  taken  up 
witli  a  report  of  the  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Assoi'iatfon, 
which  has  enrolled  about  300  mcMnbers.  Fourteen 
very  good  papers  were  given  among  which  are  such 
l)ractical  subjects  as  "  What  the  Beekeeper  Throws 
.\way."  "  Beekeeping  in  War  Times,"  "  Painted  vs. 
Non-Painted  Comb  Foundation,"  and  other  articles 
of  a  more  scientific  nature,  such  as  "  PointvS  of  In- 
terest in  the  Anatomy  of  .  the  Honey  Bee,"  and 
"  Tlie  Mechanism  Which  Determines  Sex  in  the 
Honey  Bee."  Tlie  report  is  well  worth  reading.  It 
may  be  obtained  (we  believe)  by  addressing  F.  Eric 
Millen,    State   Apiarist,    Ames,    la. 

"  Every-day  Essentials  of  Beekeeping,"  Bulletin 
No.  14,  Apiary  Inspection  Dept.  of  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Massachusetts,  by  Burton  N.  Gates. 
Within  a  space  of  32  pages  Dr.  Gates  "  presents 
some  essentials  adapted  to  the  beginner  "  or  ama- 
teur. This  bulletin  seeks  primarily  to  promote  ef- 
ficiency among  beekeepers,  and  is  one  that  any  ama- 
teur beekeeper  or  beginner  (especially  if  living  in 
New  England)  would  do  well  to  ask  for.  Dr.  Gates 
is  also  author  of  the  eighth  annual  report  of  the. 
State  Inspector  of  Apiaries  of  Mas.sachusetts,  very 
recently   off   the   press — and   an    interesting   one. 

■'  Control  of  European  Foul  Brood,"  Farmers' 
Bulletin  975,  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips.  This  is  a  popu- 
lar treatment  of  the  subject.  In  it  the  symptoms 
are  given  as  quite  variable,  and  the  disease  is, 
therefore  (aside  from  a  bacteriological  examina- 
tion), very  difrtcult  of  accurate  diagnosis.  Eleven 
cliaracteristics  are  enumerated.  These,  when  pres- 
ent, are  of  help  in  determining  the  disease.  Dr. 
Phillips  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  European 
foul  brood  is  a  disease  of  weak  colonies.  The  earli- 
est brood  of  the  year  usually  escapes  with  little  loss, 
yet  the  disease  is  especially  prevalent  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  usually  disappearing  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  honey  flow.  Altho  the  method  of 
spreading  the  disease  is  not  well  understood,  the 
disease  is  sometimes  carried  thru  feeding,  and  there 
is  also  evidence  that  the  disease  is  carried  by  the 
nurse  bees.  Three  remedies  for  this  disease  are 
suggested.  (1)  dequeening  and  requeening  with 
good  stock  as  soon  as  the  dead  larvfe  are  removed, 
or  even  sooner  if  the  colony  is  strong;  (2)  at  least 
half  of  the,  strong  colonies  shaken  onto  combs,  and 
tlie  brood  tiered  upon  the  weaker  colonies  until  they 
are  strong  enough  for  treating;  (3)  above  the  lower 
story  is  placed  the  brood-combs,  and  below  is  placed 
the  (lueen,  one  frame  of  brood,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  hive  filled  with  foundation  or  drawn  combs. 
Of  the  first  two  which  have  been  commonly  used, 
the  second  has  the  advantage  of  losing  no  time  in 
the  brood-rearing.  The  third  method  is  of  interest 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not,  during  the  treatment,  pro- 
vide any  time  in  which  nurse  bees  cannot  have 
access  to  the  young  diseased  larva;.  If  the  disease 
is  carried  by  nurse  bees,  as  suggested,  one  might 
naturally  suppose  that  as  soon  as  young  brood  ap- 
jteared  in  the  lower  hive  the  nurse  bees  would  be 
able  to  feed  them  infected  juices,  and  thus  continue 
the  disease. 

"  The  Segmentation  of  the  .\bdonieii  of  the  Hon- 
eybee." We  have  received  from  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Nelson 
an  interesting  i)ai)er  on  the  number  of  segments 
fi>un(l  in  the  alnlomen  of  the  lioneybee.  Dr.  Nelson 
i.s  the  author  of  "  The  Embryologj-  of  the  Honeybee," 
and  contributed  to  the  last  edition  of  the  ABC 
{Continued    07i    parje    571.) 


Positively  the  chcipest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  evL-ry  country  on  tlie  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  Its  own  gas.  Casta  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


I   New  England  Beekeepers  j 

I  EVERY  THING  IN  SUPPLIES  | 

i     New  Goods   Factory  Prices    Save  Freight     i 


I     Cull  &  Williams  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I.     = 


I  Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  | 

1  RpplcpPDPrS"      Let  119  print  you  some  cloth  or  f 

=  ^  manilla  tags  to  go  on  yourship-  = 

^  ments  of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.    That  is  the  = 

^  only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  lost  in  transit.  = 

^  lllilliiiiiiiiiiiMiiiniiiriiiii        PiictS  on    Afplication.      nMIIMillliniliilin mil  ^ 

I  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  | 


lillllllll!'lllllllirilllllllllllllllllllilllllllllllllllllllllll!llllllllll!lllllllllllll|ini:illll|l|lllllllllinill!!!ll!illlllilllllli 

Dr.  Miller  QUEENS  | 


I         We   arc   again   rearing   queens   from 

I  mothers   supplied   by   Dr.   Miller   from 

1  his    apiary.      These    bees    are   proving 

i  to  be  very  gentle  as  well  as  hardy  and 

I  resistant  to  Foul  Brood.     Two  queen- 

I  breeders    not    interested    in    us    at    all 

i  have  declared  them  to  be  the  gentlest 

i  bees  they  ever  saw.     Our  list  of  cus- 

i  tomers   that   demand   Miller   Strain   is 

I  growing  fast.     Remember  that  we  are 

i  the  only  breeders  that  get  breeders  di- 

i  rect   from    Dr.   Miller.      Can   you   find 

i  a  man   more   able   than   Dr.   Miller   to 

I  select  your  breeding  queens"?     Besides 

i  that  he  has  the  material  that   he  has 

1  been  working  on  for  over  fifty  years 

I  to  select  from.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 

I  faction   guaranteed. 
I         One  untested,  $1.00;   12  for  $10;   25 

i  or  more,  75c  each. 


I  The  Stover  Apiaries         I 

I  Penn,  Miss.  | 

i  Formerly  of  Mayhew,  Miss.  | 

i1iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNi!iiiiiiiiiiiii:i;iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiMi~ 
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COMB  HONEY 

SHIPPING- CASES 

Our    sliipping-cases   are    all  acniratelv  made  of  nice  basswood 
lumber.    This  luakes  a  very  attractive,  neat,  and  strong  package. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


i  QUEENS  I 

I  Bred  for  Honey  | 

I  Production  1 


That  are  gentle  and  hardy.  Reared 
from  the  best  mothers  by  the  best 
known  methods.  We  will  have  2000 
mating  nuclei  in  operation  by  June 
15th. 

We  may  have  some  pound  i)aekages 
to  offer  after  June  15th  but  are  not  in 
position  to  say  until  about  June  10th 
to  15th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

One  untested,  75c  each;  12  to  100, 
60c  each.  Full  colony  in  8-fr.  hive 
with  tested  queen,  $9.00;  10-fr.  hive, 
$10.00.  "Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  these. 


The  Penn  Company 
Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 


Beekeepers'  Associations 

Often  need  their  reports  and  Inilletins  print- 
ed. We  are  in  the  market  for  this  work. 
Our  complete  stock  of  cuts  and  ilhistrations 
are  at  your  disposal.  We  can  often  save  you 
the  expense  of  new  cuts.  Let  u.s  quote  you 
on  your  printing — reports,  stationery,  car- 
tons,  advertising  matter,   labels,   etc. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company,  Medina,  Ohio 

Publishers  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 


I  Honey  Cans 

1  (Several  Carloads  now  on  hand) 

I  Superior  Foundation 

I  Honey  Extractors 


Everything  in 
Bee  Supplies 


For  Quick  Shipments 
order  from 


I    Superior  Honey  Company    | 
j  •      Ogden,  Utah  | 

I  Branch  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho  I' 


Full  Values  in 


U 


falcon''  Beekeepers^  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  tlian  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for   quotation  we   shall   bet  glad   to   quote. 


=      Red   Catalog,    postpaid 


Dealers   Everywhere 


"  Simplified    Beekee])ins,"    postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY.  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK  | 

vi'liere  the  good  beehives  come  from  1 
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Books  and  Bulletins  -  Continued 


of  Bee  CuJturc  an  article  on  the  developmrnt  of  tliis 
insect.  An  examination  of  the  abdomen  of  the 
worker  bee  shows  that  it  ai)i)arentl.v  consists  of  six 
rings  or  segments.  The  head  and  thorax  are  a'.so 
composed  of  segments,  but  in  the  liead  they  have 
become  so  closely  fused  together  that  the  individual 
segments  can  no  longer  be  easily  distinguished.  The 
insect  is  thus  a  cylinder  composed  of  rings  or  seg- 
ments. But  in  the  embryo  the  segments  still  remain 
distinct,  and  there  is  no  differentiation  into  head, 
thoracic,  or  abdominal  regions.  There  has  been 
in  the  past  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number  of  segments  which  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  head  and  abdomen.  The  trunk  of  the 
insect  was  by  the  earlier  workei-s  in  this  field  re- 
garded as  consisting  of  10,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  11 
aegments.  From  his  studies  of  the  embryos  of  the 
honeybee  Dr.  Nelson  finds  plain  evidence  of  the 
presence  of  12  segments  in  the  abdomen.  Thi.s 
valuable  paper  is  published  in  the  Annals  O'f  the 
Entomological  Society  of  America,   Vol.  XI,  pp.   1-8. 

"  Mysteries  of  Beekeeping  Explained,"  by  Quin- 
by.  Quinby  has  long  been  recognized  as  such  an 
authority  on  beekeeping,  and  his  books  in  such  de- 
mand, that  The  A.  I.  Root  Company  has  found  it 
necessary  to  publish  recently  an  eighth  edition. 
The  subjects  treated  are:  "  Thei  Natural  History 
of  Bees";  "Directions  for  Obtaining  the  Greatest 
Amount  of  Pure  Surplus"  ;  "  Honey  with  the  Least 
Possible  Expense";  "Remedies  for  Losses  Given"; 
"  The  Science  of  '  Luck  '  Fully  Illustrated."  The 
book  is  the  result  of  more  than  30  years'  experi- 
ence in  extensive  apiaries.  Those  wishing  to  pur- 
chase the  book  may  obtain  it  from  The  A.  I.  Root 
Company. 

"  The  New  Zealand  Co-operative  Honey  Produc- 
ers' Assn.,  Ltd."  According  to  a  leaflet  put  out 
by  the  Neiw  Zealand  Co-operative  Honey  Producers' 
Association,  this  concern  received  honey  from 
share-holders  only,  each  of  whom  is  required  to  take 
up  shares  on  the  basis  of  his  average  crop.  The 
association  w-as  organized  in  order  to  regulate  the 
supply  to  the  demand,  and  enable  the  beekeeper  to 
get  a  fairer  return  fo^r  his  produce.  Since  organiz- 
ing, the  association  has  caused  a  great  increase  in 
local  as  well  as  export  trade,  and  has  increased 
from  20  beekeepers  to  a  large  organization,  with 
shareholders   all  over   the   Dominion. 
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I  Queens  of  MOORE'S  ! 
I  STRAIN  of  Italians  j 

1  PRODUCE  WORKERS  | 

i  That    fill    the    super    quick  = 

1  With    honey   nice    and    thick  ^ 

=  They   have   won   a   w-orld-wide   reputation  for  ^ 

=  honev-gathering,    hardiness,    gentleness,    etc.  1 

1  Untested  queens,  $1.00;  six,  $.5.50;  12,  $10.00.  = 

I  Select  untested,   $1.25;  six,  $6.50;   12,  $12.00.  | 

H  Safe   arrival   and  satisfaction   guaranteed.  § 

=  Circular    free.  = 

1  J.  P.  MOORE, 


=    Queen-breeder 


Jte  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


Qst  Handlantom 


_    A  powerful  portable  lamp,  Rivingr  a  300  candle 
npfif  poWLT  pure  white  li};ht.    just  what  the  farmer, 
'^■1   dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.    Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and   Bug 
j!&  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.    Lifrht 
weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.    Write 
Catalog,    jj^g  gj-g j  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


I  A  'I'L'TVrT'C       Practice  in   Patent   Office  and   Courts 

'-TV  1  Jliil  1  O      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 

Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  on  Request  s 

I    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt.    | 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALCON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in    our    section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 

Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

«r.^..U     ...,.1    r^.if /I.W.I.  Qlin*!^     "H^ 


These  LenMort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes 
are  such  wonderful   v.ilue  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  prepaid, 
no  moneji    down.     You   will 
find  them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
andsucli  a  big  mon- 
ey sa\nng   bargain 
that  you  will  sure- 
ly keep   them. 
No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct    from  us. 
Why  pay  $5  and 
S6  for  shoes 
near  so  good? 


Great 

Shoe 


for 

..,,  .^..  otylish  lace 

^.i^^her  last.    Special 

tanning  process   makes 

me  leather  proof  against 

the  acid  in  milk, manure, soil. 

saJoline.  etc.    They  outwear  3 

ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.     Very  flex- 

.jle,  soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.    Made 

a  special  process   which   leaves  all  the 

and  gives  it  wonderful  wear-resistinB 

T  soles  and  heels.     Dirt  and  water-proof 

i.i^.,Ku=.    ^^„.j  . e  leather  tops.    Just  slip  them  on  and  see 

if  they  are  not  the  most  comfortable,  easiest,  most  wonderful 
shoes  you.ever  wore.  Pay  only  S3. 85  on  arrival.  If  after  care- 
ful examination  you  don't  find  them  all  you  expect,  send  them 
bu-k  ami  vv.'  will  return  your  money. 

e  I—  ikl  n  your  name  and  address;  and  be  sure  to  state 
atNU  sizeyouwant.  Send  no  mnney.  Price  only  $3.86 
cTam  "il  We  send  these  splendid  shoes  PKEPAJD.  You  are  to 
be  the  judKu  of  quality,  style  and  value..  Keep  th^m  only  if  sabs- 
factory  in  every  way.    Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width,    bend  now. 

Leonard-Morton  &  Co..  Dept.  2019    Chicaeo 


by 


"life"  in  the  leathu. 
quality.  Double  leathe 
tongue.     Heavy  chr 


G  h  E  A  N  I  N  G  S     IN     BEE     C  U  T.  T  U  R  E 


Skptkmber.    1918 
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WANTED 

SECTION  HONEY 

in  Carlots  and  less 
than  Carlots 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  E.  Harris 

Morristown,  Tennessee 


Mott's  Northern-bred  Italian 
Queens 

are  hardy,  prolific,  gentle,  and  hustlers, 
therefore  resist  well  disease. 

Untested,  $1.00  each;  $9.00  for  12 

Select  Tested,  $1.50  each. 

Virgins,  50c  each;  or  three  for  $1.00. 

Bees  by  pound. 

Plans  "  How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  and 
"  Increase,"  25c.     List  free. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwootl,  Mich. 
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Cans  and  Shipping-cases  | 

We  have  a  fine  stock  of  5-gal.  caas  and  shipping-cases;  also  | 
comb  foundation,  extractors,  honey-tanks,  etc.  i 

1^E  RIGFit 
^  SUPPJJ^ 


M  Quick  Shipments. 

I  KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  G,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
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F.  O.  B. 
QuiRCy,  IIL 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  ETODn  Or  Most 
Your  r\JW\nJ  Other  Cars 

Pullford$155 

TV/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
^^ ^  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  a'.tached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

NewFAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heatir.g 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagrons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing speed.  A  tractor  with  the  rehability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  fo.r  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  cars  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 
running  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 
3  successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COMPANY,  Box  23C 

Talephona  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.  O. 

The  awful  hot  weather  just  now  and  the 
plague  of  moskeeters  and  squash-vine  wilt 
that  has  lit  down  onto  Medina  seems  to 
have  been  inHuencin'  me  to  compose  just 
sober,  high-class  readin '  matter.  Praps 
I  am  not  very  well.  Anyhow,  I  am  goin '  to 
give  just  this  glimpse  of  ' '  Uncle  Amos ' ' — 
and  that's  sure  to  be  nothin'  but  good. 
Inhere  was  a  meetin '  and  supper  of  all  the 
Roots'  foremen  and  heads  of  departments 
in  the  company 's  factory  lunch  room  last 
evenin'.  I  got  in  on  a  squeeze  and  A.  I. 
Root  got  in  complimentary,  I  suppose.  He's 
got  some  rights  here  yet,  anjdiow,  and  got 
in  on  the  feed  and  seemed  hai)py  about  it. 
When  the  talkin'  time  came,  "Uncle 
Amos"  was  called  iip  early,  and  got  onto 
his  feet  smiliu '  and  smilin'  midst  a  roar 
of  hand  clappin  '.  His  smile  is  a  real  smile, 
too — a  boy's  sort  of  smile.  It  ain't  79  years 
old  like  his  pedigree  age.  He  reminissed  a 
bit  about  the  early  days  of  the  Root  busi- 
ness when  he  carried  the  load  alone  onto  his 
own  shoulders  and  told  of  a  recent  trip 
west.  Then  suddenly  the  smile  on  his  face 
sobered  up  a  little  bit — just  a  little,  tho — 
and  then  he  said  somethin  '  like  this:  "But 
I  am  growin '  old,  and  I  am  happy  in  grow- 
in  '  old,  too.  So  I  want  to  say  somethin ' 
here  now  that  I  want  you  boys  all  to  re- 
member long  after  I  am  gone,  and  remem- 
ber your  old  friend,  A.  I.  Root,  said  it  to  you 
and  begged  you  to  remember  it.  •  Some  way, 
today  I  have  been  thinkin '  about  and  re- 
pea  tin'  over  and  over  that  verse  in  the 
Bible  that  reads  'Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart  be 
acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength 
and  my  redeemer. '  I  have  got  so  the  words 
of  my  mouth  are  pretty  well  guarded,"  he 
went  on,  "but  the  hard,  hard  battle  is  to 
keep  the  meditation  of  the  heart  right.  So 
it  must  be  with  us  all;  but  how  grand  a 
thing  it  is  to  keep  our  meditations  right 
with  the  Lord.  Let's  never  give  up  try- 
in'."  Then  ' '  Uncle  Amos ' '  sot  down  amid 
another  outburst  of  hand  claps.  It  struck 
me  all  of  a  heap  that  Ave  had  just  had  a 
whole  summin '  up  of  A.  I.  Root  in  that 
speech  that  began  with  a  talk  about  work 
and  mouey-makin '  and  a  trip  to  new  fields 
in  Dakota,  and  then  closin '  with  a  exhorta- 
tion about  what  he  thought  was  most  impor- 
tant of  all — a  feller's  heart  and  soul.  A.  I. 
Root's  for  business  and  he's  also  for  heav- 
en, so  he  is. 

»  *  * 

Probably  E.  R.  Root  and  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips won't  concede  it's  any  of  my  particu- 
lar business,  but  I  ain  't  earin '  and  am  goin ' 
to  mention  it  just  the  same.  Those  two  fel- 
lers were  at  a  Courtland  County,  N.  Y.,  bee- 
keepers' field  meet  the  other  day,  kind  of 
bumptious-like,  as  I  spose  they  have  a  right 
to  be  at  such  meetin 's  seein '  as  how  they 
kiKiw  so  much  beekeepin '.  It  was  of  a  Mon- 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  rei>resenta  our  i-om- 

bined   circular  saw.  wliich  is 

made   for  beekeepers*  upe   in 

the  construction  of  their 

hires,  Bections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send   for   illustrated    catalog 
and  prices 

W    F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

546  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

L  AT  4% 


BUILD  UP  A 

SURPLUS 
FUND 


Present  day  conditions  empha- 
size very  strongly  the  impor- 
tance— indeed  the  necessity — of 
everyone  building  up  a  surplus 
fund  of  ready  cash. 

A  Savings  Account  BY  MAIL 
in  this  strong  bank  is  an  ideal 
method  of  building  up  a  surplus 
fund. 

Deposits  may  be  safely  sent 
in  the  form  of  check,  draft, 
money  order  or  the  currency  by 
registered  mail. 

Write  for  detailed  information 
concerning  this  safe  and  conven- 
ient plan  of  BANKING  BY 
MAIL  AT  4  PER  CENT. 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC? 

MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


:  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


■»- 


G  L  E  A  X  I  N  G  S      IN      BE  E      V U  L  T V  K  E 


Ski'tkmhkk.    191H 


"Special  Crops" 


A  high -class  il- 
lustrated month- 
ly journal  devot- 
ed to  the  Growing  and  Marketing  of  Ginseng, 

Golden  Seal,  Senega  Root.  Belladona,  and  other  unusual  crops. 
$1.00  per  year.     Sample  copy  10c.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


$30,000 
WORTH  OF 


Bee  Supplies  | 
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Ilee  Keepers'  Sii 

pply  Mf«.  I'ljint.       1 

Pl^ 

K"'^% 
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I  All  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  once ;  275,000  i 

i  Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow  1 

I  frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box.  I 

I  Big  stock  of  Sections,  and   fine   polished  1 

i  Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.     I  can  give  i 

i  you  big  bargains.     Send  for  a  new  price-  | 

=  list.     I  can  save  you  money.  i 

1                               Will  Take  Beeswax  in  Trade  at  I 

^                                         Highest  Market  Price.  S 

I           Charles  Mondeng  | 

I  146Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn.  I 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


day,  and  E.  E.  was  a-goin '  it  and  seemin  'ly 
unconscious  got  to  tellin '  about  visitin '  and 
lookin '  over  somebody 's  apiaries  just  the 
day  afore.  Dr.  Phillips  thought  he  see  a 
openin '  agin  the  editor-  of  the  Sunday-ob- 
servin'  Gleanin 's  and  he  up  an  says:  "E. 
R.,  do  3^ou  mean  that  was  yesterday  or 
Saturday  you  done  that?"  The  snicker  was 
on  E.  R.;  but  it  seems  he  meant  somethin' 
about  Dr.  Phillips '  own  personal  Sunday 
habits  when  he  right  up  and  says:  "Well", 
anyway,  I  got  Dr.  Phillips  to  go  to  church 
yesterday  and  he  got  by  without  dyin '  of 
heart  failure  or  shock,  either."  I,  myself, 
think  "  f^nt'le  Amos"  ought  to  have  a  little 
quiet  talk  with  both  those  boys.  Any  way, 
they  oughtnter  get  to  twittin'  on  facts  in 
public.  Facts  is  what  gives  a  feller  away 
oftener  'n  anything  else  all  put  together 
most  generally — and  all  to  oneet  sometimes, 

too. 

*   *   * 

Here 's  a  feller  worse  degraded  almost 
than  M.-A.-O.  was  afore  he  got  reformed. 
He's  a  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  man,  and  he  even 
pays  money  to  say  words  as  what  he  ought- 
nter. I  want  all  those  particular  good  folks 
who  used  to  peel  M.-A.-O.  alive  afore  he  got 
reformed  to  go  right  after  him  and  take  his 
skin  off  while  he 's  still  livin '  and  hurts 
most.  So  they  can  know  him  and  for  what 
to  pile  onto  him  for,  I  am  regretfully  com- 
pelled to  reprint  the  advertisement  he  put  in 
a  Kalamazoo  jiaper  the  other  day  as  follows, 
to-wit:  "Notice — Whoever  borrowed  my 
jack  screw,  please  return  it,  by  gosh.  Wil- 
lie Law^rence. "  Think  of  that!  That  does- 
n't now  seem  to  me  possible,  but  it's  all 
too  true,  I  'm  afraid.  So,  you  human  hide 
peelers,  pile  on  to  Willie,  and  reform  him 
the  way  you  did  me.     Don  't  leave  a  inch  of 
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THAT    GOOD    QUEEN  | 

in    your    colony    that    is    two    years    old.       Are    you    2;oin?    to    try    her    another    year?       Are    you  | 

going    to    ganiLle    on    our    next     Spring    crop  ?       Prohably    she    has    kept    your    colony    booming  | 

for    two    years.      If    she    hasn't    you    don't    want    her.      If    shei   has    DON'T    keep    hei',      Wliy  ?  g 

Because    she    has    "  e.xhausted    herself."       She    is    no    longer    a    young    queen.       Next    spring  1 

she  will  fail  you.      Your   colony  will  he  weak.      And  in    the  spring   rush   the   flow   will   be   over  1 

before  you  can  get  another.     Don't  risk  your  1919  crop  for  the  sake  of  75c.     Why  not  requeen  | 

this   fall  with  i 

FOREHAND'S  THREE-BANDS— the  thrifty  kind  | 

and   le   sure   of   your   next  spring  crop.      Over   a    quarter   of   a   century   of   select   breeding   brings  i 

them  up  to  a  standard  SURPASSED  BY  NONE   BUT  SUPERIOR  TO   MANY.     We  guarantee  | 

pure  mating,   safe  arrival,   and  perfect  satisfaction.  j 

one  six  twelve  1 

Untested     $    .75  $   4.25  $   8.00  % 

Seleict    Untested     1.00  5    00  9.00  | 

Tested 1.50  8.75  17.00  i 

Select    Tested     2.00  11.00  20.00  | 

Write   for   circular,  s 

W.  J.  FOREHAND  &  SONS,  Fort  Deposit,   Alabama  | 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


skin  on  such  a  sou  of  Satan  as  he  sure  is. 

*   *   * 

Chalon  Fowls,  over  at  Oberliu,  O.,  is  a 
good  beekeeper  and  sort  o'  soft  at  the 
heart,  too.  So  a  lot  of  beginners  go  to  him 
to  get  started  goin '  right.  One  of  these 
l)ulled  up  at  his  liouse  the  other  day  and 
wanted  to  get  live  bee-escapes,  altlio  this 
beginner  has  only  one  colony  of  bees.  Mr. 
Fowls  asked  why  he  wanted  so  many.  "Oh," 
said  he,  ' '  I  put  about  five  of  'em  into  one 
escajje  board  and  the  bees  get  out  just  so 
much  faster."  Still  Mr.  Fowls  couldn't 
see  why  and  asked  some  more  (luestious. 
Then  it  showed  up  that  this  beginner  feller 
fitted  five  or  six  escapes  into  one  escape- 
board,  put  it  on  the  ground  and  then  put 
the  super  on  top  of  it  there.  ' '  Why  not 
leave  the  super  above  the  hive  body,  and 
just  slip  the  escape-board  between  themf" 
persisted  the  Socrates-like  Chalon  Fowls. 
* '  Oh,  my  beginner 's  book  tells  me  to  take 
the  escai:)e  board  and  put  the  super  on  top  of 
it  when  I  want  to  get  the  bees  out.  It  don  't 
say  anything  about  puttin '  it  between  the 
super  and  hive.  So  I  do  just  as  the  book 
says.  ■ '  You  old  bee  wiseakers  will  all  be 
laughin '  at  this  beginner.  I  ain  't.  Some 
first-class  apicultural  genious  wrote  that 
beginner 's  book.  All  of  'em  know  so  much 
about  bees  and  take  for  granted  a  begin- 
ner's kiiowin'  so  much  that  they  shoot  away 
over  the  mark  and  make  things  just  as  clear 
as    mud   to    a   beginner,   so    they    do. 


BEEKEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES 

A  Good  Stock  of  the 

Lewis  Beeware 

and 

Comb    Foundation 

Is  at  your  command  at 
factory  prices. 


I       Western  Honey  Producers       | 
I  Sioux  City,  Iowa  | 

1  We    have  a  market  for   your  honey  and  i 
1  beeswax.  1 

iHJiiiiiiiii>iiiiiiiiiiiiiii)iiiiiiiiiiiii|||iiiiii:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH!iiiiiiiiiiiiii:iiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Ql  1  P^P^m  G    ^^''^^'  Long-lived  and    CX       p^r^j^  ^  | 

LLV^C/Ilo    Disease-resisting  ....    \J  \AXy\yLL\D  | 

I  22  Years  of  Select  Breeding  Gives  Us  Queens  of  Highest  Quality;  | 

I  Queens  for  Honey  Production;  Queens  of  Unusual  Vitality.  | 

i  "  There  are  few  queens  their  equal  and  none  better."  1 

I  WHAT  BEES  DO  HEADED  BY  OUR  QUEENS  | 

I  "One  swarm   made   185   sections   of   honey   and   another   296    sections.      I   am    well   pleased." —  | 

s  Melvin   Wysong,   Kimmell,   Ind.  1 

I  "Your  bees  averaged  150  pounds  of  surplus  honey  each.     I  find  them  not  only  hustlers  but  gen-  ^ 

i  tie." — Fired  H.  May,  Meredosia,  111.                                                                                             _  s 

=  "I  have  tried  queens  from  several  different  places  and  like  yours  best  of  all." — C.   O.   Bo.\RD,  ^ 

H  Alabama,   N.   Y.  s 

=  "We  arei  only  one    mile    from    Lake     Erie    and    exposed    to    high    winds;    in    lad,    tliis    is    the  ^ 

i  windiest  place  along  the  great  lakes.     Your  bees  were  able  to  stand  the  winter  with  only  an   insignifl-  g 

=  cant  loss,  and  we  would  have  no  others.     As  for  honey  they  averaged   175  pounds  of  extracted  sur-  g 

M  plus,  did  not  swarm,  and  gave  an  artificial  increase  of  39  per  cent,  which  is  as  fine  a  record  as  can  be  = 

1  had   in   (his  locality,    especially   \\hen   the   work   is   done    entirely   by    amateiurs."      Name   furnished  on  g 

i  request.      North    East,    Pa.  | 

I  PRICE  LIST  OF  OUR  GOLDEN  AND  3-BANDED  ITALIAN  QUEENS  | 

i  Untested,     .75                  25   or  more,    $    .60   each.                S.    Untested,    .90            25   or   more,    $    .75   each.  = 

I  Tested,    $1.50                   25   or   more,    |1.25   each.                S.   Tested,    $1.75            25- or   more,    $1.60   each.  ^ 

=  Virgins  30  cts  each.  1 

I  We  guarantee  safe  arrival  of  all  queens  —  that  they  are  very  resistant  to  European  foul  j 

I  brood,  and,  in  fact,  will  give  complete  satisfaction.    Wings  clipped  free  | 

M  of  charge.     Our  capacity  is  2000  queens  monthly.  | 

j  M.  C.  Berry  &  Company   .   .  HayneviUe,  Alabama,  U.  S.  A.  | 
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For  EXTRACTED  HONEY 


Cheaper  than  Glass  or  Tin,  yet  very  attractive  and  appetizing  in 
appearance.  Made  of  Pure  White  Wood  Fiber,  printed  as  shown 
or  to  your  special  order — and  immersed,  dipt,  in  hot  paraffine 
wax  after  they  are  completely  formed.  Sealed  with  Special 
Expanding  Cap.    Leak-proof  and  


Three  PovMa  Nj 


PUKE 
EXTRACTED 


!i'i^:-r^*~_'^-'i':-.-;  l-'JiaBKMKI^I^'^^'  ■ 


5  Pounds  Net 


Pure 


EXTRACTED 


Honey 


HONBY 

-^ 

Write  for  sampk  and  leaflet  "H"~-either  to  us  or  to  your  Jobber  of  Bee  Keeping  Ac- 
cessories. We  also  make  containers  for  Cottage  Cheese,  Cream,  ete.,  and  for  Home 
Dried  or  Dehydrated  Vegetables,  ^^^  ta<k^  "BER  CONTAINER  CORPORATION 
etc.    Get  in  touch  with  us.  f/^lz^ 


102  West  hront  Street 


Monroe,  Mich.      ^a. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 


SHIPPING    CASES 

THIS   FALL  we  are  making  a  rock-bottom   price  on  our    basswood    comb 
honey  shipping-cases.     1  hese  cases  have  a  one-piece  cover  and    bottom, 
with  corrugated  straw-board  in  the  bottom,  and  two-inch  glass  front  and 
nails,  all  complete.     They  come  in  two  sizes,  for  either  12  or  24  sections. 


Cases  for  12  sections 
Cases  for  24  sections 


$12.00  per  100 
20.00   jer  100 


These  price  are  lower  than  jou  can  obtain  elsewhere,  and  the  cases  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  both  in  material  and  workmanship. 

Hivofelt,"  our  especially  prepared  mat  of  flax  fibre,  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
sulating your  hives  against  cold.  It  is  a  necessity  in  a  northern  cliinate,  and  will 
be  needed  with  the  first  cool  wtather.     Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  five  and  ten  pound  friction-top  pails,  and  five-gallon 
square  cans.  These  come  one  or  two  in  a  box.  Write  for  our  prices  for  imme- 
diate delivery.      Order  now  and  save   money. 

MINNKSOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

22   Power    Building.    Nicollet   Island, 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINNESOTA 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 
mil 


YOUR  PRINTING 

Windmill  power  printed  "Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture"  45  years  ago.  Now  an  up-to-date 
plant  with  every  facility  does  this  work. 
This  plant  is  at  your  service.  Whether  you 
want  books,  booklets,  circulars,  stationery, 
labels,  tags,  cartons,  tickets,  or  tree-labels, 
this  plant  is  equipped  to  do  your  work 
promptly  and  well. 

As  a  trial  order,  let  us  print  you  some  letter- 
heads and  envelopes.  Or  a  nice,  neat  business 
card  with  a  little  carefully  selected  advertising 
on  it  will  astonish  you  with  its  results. 

Remember:  We  have  a  large  stock  of  cuts  of 
bees,  queens,  hives  and  supplies.  Also  cuts  of 
chickens,  rabbits,  flowers,  apiaries,  etc.  Send  for 
our  sample  booklet  of  cuts  today.  If  interested 
in  honey  labels,  send  for  our  special  honey 
label  catalog  at  once. 


Wont  you  send  us  a  trial  order 
for  some  printing  today 


The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

Medina,  Ohio 


IlilllllllllllllllllU           IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH                    M!lllllll|||||||||||||!l|||||l!lll|||||||||||l!^:< 
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LEWIS  SECTIONS 

HAVE 

INDIVIDUALITY 

BECAUSE  they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are  not  like  other  sections. 
Very  rarely  do  they  break  in  folding — in  fact,  one  of  our  customers  writes  us 
that  he  has  put  up  (folded)  thirty  thousand  Lewis  sections  in  a  season  and  had 
not  found  one  section  in  the  whole  lot  that  was  not  perfect.  Beekeepers  every- 
where, i:  0  matter  what  their  preference  may  be  for  hives  or  other  bee  equipment, 
agree  when  it  comes  to  sections  that  Lewis  sections  are  supreme.    This  is — 

BECAUSE  the  material  which  goes  into  a  LEWIS  SECTION  is  of  the  right  kiiul, 
especially  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stock  is  assorted  and  re-sorted — the 
discolored  stock  thrown  out,  leaving  only  the  whitest  material  to  go  into  LEWIS 
SECTIONS. 

BECAUSE  the  V  groove,  which  is  the  most  important  process  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  section,  is  made  just  right.  In  the  LEWIS  SECTION  it  is  cut  just  deep 
enough  so  that  the  section  will  not  break  in  folding.  The  LEWIS  SECTION  ex- 
pert has  been  supervising  the  manufacture  of  LEWIS  SECTIONS  for  over  thirty 
years. 

BECAUSE  the  finishing  of  the  section,  is  given  the  utmost  care.  The  LEWIS 
SECTION  is  polished  on  both  sides  in  a  double-surfacing  sanding  machine  de- 
signed in  the  Lewis  plant  especially  for  this  purpose.  It  insures  the  uniform 
thickness  of  each  and  every  section.  The  dovetailing  of  the  ends  is  smooth, 
clean,  and  just  right. 

BECAUSE,  even  after  LEWIS  SECTIONS  are  completely  manufactured,  the 
packing  is  considered  a  very  important  part  of  the  marketing.  All  IjEWIS 
SECTIONS  are  put  up  in  regular  standard  packages  containing  a  good  full  count. 
A  tight  wooden  box  is  used,  entiieiy  enclosing  the  contents  so  that  no  discolora- 
tion from  .air  can  occur,  no  matter  how  long  the  sections  are  carried  in  stock. 
The  package  is  also  strongly  braced  at  the  corners,  insuring  delivery  to  you  in 
good  order. 

AT  THE  SAME  PRICE  YOU  PAY  FOR  OTHER 
STANDARD  MAKES  OF  SECTIONS  YOU  GET  ALL 
OF  THE  ABOVE  WHEN  YOU  BUY  LEWIS  SECTIONS. 


Insist  on  Lewis  Sections.    Look  for  the  Beeware  Brand. 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY   YOUR 

BEEWARE 

A/VISl 


WATERTOWN, 


MAKES   THE     FINEST 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributor. 
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§iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!;ii!^^ 

I     We  are  ahvays  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

1     Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

I     We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us, 

1     Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.    | 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts,  1 

Los  Angeles,  California  | 


lllllllllllllllllllllllll 


Telephones:   Home  10419;  Main  5606 

illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^ 


Leutzinger  &  Lane 

Wholesale  Dealers  and   Shippers  ol 

EXTRACTED  AND  COMB 
HONEY 

CORNER    DRUMM    AND    OREGON    STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  STERN 
BEEKEEERS 

ATTE  N  TIO  N!! 

We  pay  spot  cash  for  Hon- 
ey and  do  not  handle  on 
Commission.  Wr i  t e  us 
what  you  have  or  expect 
to  have  to  sell,  we  buy 
any  quantity.      -:-      -:-      -:- 


mil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio^ 
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Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    •     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundalion  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 

Estahlished  1899 


Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


How  about  Honey  -  cans,  Honey  -  cases, 
etc.?  We  have  a  large  and  complete 
line  of  Root's  Shipping-cases.  No  em- 
bargos  at  Toledo.  All  freight  going  out 
promptly. 

Honey  -  Honey  -  Honey 

We  want  10  carloads  of  Extracted  White 
and  10  cars  Comb.  How  many  can  you 
furnish? 


Q 


ueens 


=     "'6 


Golden  and  Leather  Colored.  Prompt 
delivery.  Write  us.  Honey-extractors— 
big  line.     Send  for  free  catalog. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

Dept.  No.  25         Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

llllllllllli 
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Honey  Markets   580 

Editorials 585-586 

The  Best  Outdoor  Wintering E.  R.  Root  587-595 

AVithin  the  Winter  Chamber Belva  M.  Demuth  595-59(1 

Conversations   with   Doolittle G.  M.  Doolittle     597 

Winter  Protection  in  the  Rockies Wesley  Foster  598-599 

The  Eternal  Price  Question A.  F.  Bonney     600 

The  Right  Kind  of  Hybrids Clark  W.  Wilson     601 

Wintering  Not   Difficult J.  C.   Mosgrove     601 

Stray  Straws    Dr.  G.  C.  Miller  602-603 

Sif tings J.  E.  Crane     604 

Our  Food  Page .- Stancy  Puerden  605-606 

Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line Grace  Allen  607-608 

From  North,  East,  West,  and  South 609-613 

Heads  of  Grain ' 614-616 

Gleaned  by  Asking 618-619 

Bees,  Men,  and  Things 620-622 

Talks  to  Beginners Editor     623 

Our  Homes   A.I.    Root     624 


SUBSCRIPTION  BATES. — One  year,  $1.00;  two  years,  $1.75;  three  years.  $2..-0; 
five  years,  $4.00.  Canadian  .subscription,  30  cents  additional  per  year,  and  foreign  sub- 
scription, 30  cents  additional.  DISCONTINUANCES. — Subscriptions,  not  paid  in  ad- 
rance,  or  specifically  ordered  by  the  subscriber  to  be  continued,  will  be  stopped  on  expira- 
tion. No  subscriber  will  be  run  into  debt  by  us  for  this  journal.  CHANGE  OF  AD- 
DRESS.— Give  your  old  address  as  well  as  the  new  and  write  the  name  to  which  the 
journal  has  heretofore  been  addressed.  REItllTTANCE. — Should  be  sent  by  postoffice 
money  order,  bank  di-aft,  euxpross  money  order,  or  check.  CONTRIBUTIONS  to  Gleax- 
rxGS  columns  solicited;  stamps  .should  be  enclosed  to  insure  return  to  author  of  manu- 
script if  not  printed.  ADVERTISING  RATES. — Advertising  rates  and  conditions  will 
I  0  .sent  on  request.  Re.sults  from  advertising  in  this  journal  are  remarkably  satisfactory. 
ADVERTISERS'  RELIABILITY. — The  publishers  use  utmost  diligence  to  establish  in 
tulvance  the  reliability  of  eveiry  advertiser  using  space  in  this  journal. 
Entered  as  second  class  mail  matter  at  the  Postoffice  at  Medina,  Ohio.  Published  monthly. 
.Space  occupied  by  reading  matter  in  this  is.'ue,    78    per    cent;    advertising,    22    per    cent. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Medina,  Ohio 


R.  ROOT 
Editor 


Editorial  Staff 

A.  I.  ROOT 

Editor  Home  Dept. 


H.  G.  ROWE 
Managing  Editor 
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READY  MONEY 

FOR  YOUR  HONEY!! 


Our  New  Home 

We  are  now  located  at  Pearl 
and  Walnut  Streets,  and  are 
in  the  largest  Honey  House 
in  the  country.  When  you 
are  in  Cincinnati  don't  for- 
get to  call  on  us,  for  it  will 
be  a  pleasure  for  us  to 
show  you  our  wonderful 
new  home. 


I  SHIP  NOW.    If  you  have  hon- 

I  ey  for  sale,  we  want  to  buy  it. 

1  Ten  thousand  producers  in  all 

1  parts  of   the  world  witness    to 

1  the   reliability    of    this    house. 

I  No  purchase    too  large  or  too 

I  small.     We   handle    many    car- 

1  loads  a  year.    Send  us  a  sample 

M  and  name  your  most  reasonable 

B  price.    We  buy  every  time  your 

B  price  justifies. 

I  PROMPT  REMITTANCE.  Re- 

=  mittance    sent    by  return   mail 

1  for  every  shipment  we  receive. 

I  Honesty  and   integrity  during  the  many  years  in   the   honey 

I  business    have  won  for  us    the  good  will    and  confidence  of 

=  thousands. 

I  OLD  COMBS  AND  CAPPllNGS.    Send  them  to  us  for  rendering.    We 

B  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  and  charge  you  but  5c 

M  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.     It  pays  to  send  us  your  old  combs 

I  and  cappings. 

I  WANTED,  COMB  HONEY.     Comb  and  extracted  Honey  find  ready 

g  sales  here.   Tell  us  what  yovi  have.     We  buy  beeswax  at  high  prices, 

g  Always  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries. 

I  WE  SELL  LEWIS  BEEWARE.   "Lewis,"  stands  for  the  highest  qual- 

g  ity  Beeware  known.    Safe  and  reliable,  "Made  like  furniture."     We 

g  are  glad  to  fulfill  your  needs. 


DADANT'S    FAM- 
OUS FOUNDATION 


ROOT'S  SMOKERS 
AND  EXTRACTORS 


i    SEND   FOR   OUR   1918   BEE   CATALOG  | 

I  THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO.  f 

I      PEARL  &  WALNUT  STS.              CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 

nil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 
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I  —  Get  that  last  drop  of  honey.  | 

I  —  It's  the  maximum  crop  that  is  needed  this  year.  | 

I  .^—  You  can't  afford  to  let  your  bees  be  crowded  for  lack  | 

I  of  equipment.  1 

I  — -  We  can  ship   goods  to  you  promptly,  and  they  are  | 

I  Root's  Goods.  I 

I    HONEY  CONTAINERS.    We  are  the  Michigan  agents  | 

I  for  the  Weis  fibre  honey  containers.  They  are  inex-  | 

1  pensive,  clean,  and   leak-proof.     Send  15  cents  in  | 

1  stamps  for  samples  and  prices.  | 

I  — HONEY  WANTED.  I 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  Lansing,  Michigan  | 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  m 
iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio 

I  HONEY  WANTED  II 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  your  station  or  delivered  Cin- 
cinnati. -  If  extracted,  mail  sample,  state 
how  it  is  put  up ;  if  comb,  state 
grade  and  how  packed. 


II    C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  COMPANY    || 

1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  1 1 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiH^^ 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

There  is  little  change  in  the  honey  market 
to  rej^ort.  Prices  remain  firm,  with  the  de- 
mand very,  generally  exceeding  the  supply 
on  the  market.  It  is  apparent  that  many 
honey-producers  are  holding  back  for  even 
higher  prices  than  the  present  market  offers. 
The  export  situation,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
remains  unchanged.  The  domestic  demand 
has  been  increased  in  some  localities  by  the 
needs  of  confectioners  and  ice-cream  mak- 
ers. The  general  tone  of  the  present  very 
strong  market  may  best  be  learned  from  the 
quotations  printed  below. 

U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

HOXEV     ARRIVALS      SINCK     LAST     REPORT. 

Medina,  Ohio. — 1.735  lbs.  Florida,  29,580  lbs. 
Wisconsin,  40,140  lbs.  Michigan,  1,223  lbs.  North 
Carolina,  33,896  lbs.  Ohio,  3,534  lbs.  New  York, 
61,200  lbs.  Wyomina;,  24,300  lbs.  Mississippi,  93,- 
850  lbs.  Pennsylvania,  88,290  lbs.  Colorado,  33,000 
Ibis.   Kentucky. 

Keokuk,  la. — Reports  up  to  Sept.  9,  2,000  lbs.  of 
unknown   origin. 

Hamilton,  111. — Reports  month  of  August:  2,160 
lbs.    from    Illinois. 

SHIPPING     POINT     INFORMATION. 

San  Francisco. — Demand  and  movement  moder- 
ate. Shipper.?  holding  for  higher  prices.  Cash  to 
producers  at  country  loading  points,  extracted  per 
pound,  water  white,  21-22  i/4c;  sage  white,  21c-22c; 
light  amber,  20i^c-21%c;  dark  amber,  15-18c. 
Beeswax,   33-35c  per  pound. 

Los  Angeles. — Shippers  feeling  practically  no  de- 
mand for  export  on  account  of  refusal  to  grant 
export  liceuses.  Market  firm  on  account  of  active 
demand  for  domestic  candy  and  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers who  are  unable  to  secure  enough  sugar  un- 
der present  regulations.  Prices  practically  unchang- 
ed. Cash  to  producer  on  farm,  extracted  per  pound, 
white  orange  supplies  very  light,  mostly  22c;  light 
amber  sage,  supplies  practically  exhausted,  20%- 
21V^c;  white  alfalfa,  supplies  exhausted,  no  sales 
reported;  light  amber  alfalfa,  20-21c;  amber  alfalfa, 
19-20c;  white  comb  honey,  $5.50-$6.00  per  case. 
Beeswax,  supplies  increasing,  growers  holding  for 
40c;    a   few  sales,  at  3  5-3  tic  pound. 

UNOFFICIAL     SHIPPING     POINT    INI'ORMATION. 

Caldwell,  Ida. — Crop  being  packed.  Demand 
moderate;  five  cars  sold;  carloads  f.  o.  b.  cash  at 
track,  extracted,  in  five-gallon  cans,  22% -23c  i^er 
pound;    in   ten-pound  pails,    24c  per   lb. 

TELEGRAPHIC    REPORTS    FROM    IMPORTANT    MARKETS. 

(In  many  markets  in  the  honey  trade  the  term 
"  jobber  "  is  commonly  applied  to  the  original  re- 
ceiver who  buys  direct  from  the  grower  in  carlot 
quantities.  However,  in  these  reports  we  use  the 
term  "  wholesale  carlot  receiver  "  to  designate  the 
carlot  purchaser,  while  the  term  "  jobber  "  refers 
to  the  dealer  who  buys  in  less  than  carlot  quantities 
from  the  carlot  receiver  and  who  sells  direct  to  re- 
tailers. The  prices  quoted  in  this  report,  unless 
otherwise  stated,  represent  the  prices  at  which  the 
"wholesale  carlot  receivers  "   sell  to  the  "jobbers.") 

Arrivals  include  receipts  during  preceding  two 
weeks.      Prices   represent   current   quotations. 

St.  Louis. — No  arrivals.  Siipplies  light.  Too  few 
sales    to    establish    market. 

Chicago. — No  carlot  arrivals.  No  cars  on  track. 
Supplies  light.  Demand  and  movement  good.  Prices 
slightly  lower.  Sales  to  jobbers,  extracted  per  pound, 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  white,  24-25c;  amber,  22-23c; 
comb  honey,  No.  1,  28-30c;  beeswax,  35-40c  per 
pound,    according    to    qualify. 

Portland. — Twenty-five  tons  arrived.  Demand 
exceeds  supply.  Movemeint  good.  Sales  direct  to 
retailers,  extracted  per  pound,  five-gallon  cans,  am- 
ber, 27c;  light  amber,  30c;  ton  lots  light  amber,  27c. 
Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  .$7.50  per  case;  fancy, 
$$7.00;    choice,    $6.50. 

New  York. — Two  cars  California  arrived  incom- 
pleite.  Receipts  light.  Demand  moderate.  Move- 
ment slow.  Market  firm.  Extracted,  per  gallon, 
California,    light   amber,    $3.12-$3.29;    white,    $3.12- 


$3.36;  Porto  Rican,  $2.30-$2.50,  mostly  $2.40- 
$2.50;  New  York,  white,  $2.75-$3.00.  Beeswax, 
arrivals,  300  bags  South  America,  260  bags  Afri- 
ca, receipts  light.  Demand  and  movement  good, 
market  firm.  Per  pound,  yellow,  43%-44%c;  dark, 
42-43  1/2  c. 

Cincinnati. — Extracted,  one  car  Colorado,  one 
car  Idaho,  4,596  lbs.  from  Alabama,  4,900  lbs. 
from  Florida,  2,546  lbs.  from  Indiana  arrived. 
Demand  good.  Movement  moderate  on  account  of 
high  prices.  Good  out-of-town  inquiry.  Sales  to 
jobbers,  extracted,  white  orange,  26% -27c;  light 
amber,  24% -25c.  Comb  honey,  no  supplies.  Bees- 
wax,   demand   moderate;    average  yellow,    36-38c   lb. 

Minneapolis. — Minnesota  receipts  very  light.  De- 
mand and  movement  good.  Prices  considerably 
higher.  Sales  Sept.  13,  to  jobbers,  extracted  Min- 
nesota, 60-lb.  cans,  30c  per  lb.;  comb  honey,  Min- 
nesota, 24-section  cases,  $6.25  per  case. 

St.   Paul. — No   supplies   on   market;    no   sales. 

Denver. — Approximately  10,000  lbs.  white  extract- 
ed and  1,500  cases  comb  honey.  Demand  exceeds 
supply.  Movement  brisk,  little  change  in  prices. 
Sales  to  jobbers,  comb  honey,  Colorado'  white,  $6.00- 
$6.50  per  case.  Extracted,  white,  mostly  25c  per 
pound.  Beeswax,  receipts  light ;  cash  to  producer 
on   farm,    37c  per  pound. 

Spokane. — Supplies  light.  Movement  good.  Sales 
direct  to  retailers,  extracted  per  pound,  Washing 
ton  and  Idaho,  light  amber,  alfalfa,  27-28c  per  lb 
Comb  honey,  No.  1,  white,  $6.25-$6.50  per  case 
some    $6.75. 

Kansas  City. — Comb  receipts  very  light.  No  ex 
press  arrivals.  Approximately  50  packages  by 
freight  arrived.  Deanand  slow.  Movement  limited 
No  change  in  prices.  Sales  to  jobbers,  comb,  native 
Missouri,  quality  and  condition  generally  good,  24 
section  cases,  light  No.  1,  $6.50-$7.50.  Extracted 
quality  and  condition  generally  good.  Light  amber, 
23-25c  pound.  Beeswax,  receipts  very  light;  sup 
plies  very  light ;  demand  light ;  movement  slow ;  no 
change   in  prices   at   33-35c  pound. 

Philadelphia. — Two  hundred  and  five  cases,  191 
kegs,  3  barrels  from  New  York,  4  kegs  from  New 
Jersey,  58  barrels  and  kegs  from  Florida,  Georgia, 
and  North  Carolina  arrived.  Demand  slow,  no  sales 
reported.  Charles   J.    Brand, 

Sept.  16,  1918.         Chief  of  Bureau  of  Markets. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  whole- 
sale prices  they  make  to  retailers.  Accord- 
ingly their  prices  must  be  figured  at  least 
one  profit  higher  than  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer. The  large  dealers  do  not  quote  prices 
in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely  to  pro- 
ducers.] 

CHICAGO. — Receipts  of  honey  of  all  kinds  have 
been  light  up  to  this  writing,  with  offerings  scant. 
There  is  not  much  trading,  hence  prices  are  on  small 
lots.  We  quote  comb  honey,  per  lb.  of  16  oz.,  fancy, 
35c;  No.  1,  32c;  No.  2,  27  to  30c.  Extracted  honey, 
white,  per  lb.,  23  to  25c;  light  amber,  in  cans, 
20  to  22c;  amber,  in  cans,  17  to  20c.  Clean,  aver- 
age yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,   38  to  40c. 

R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co. 

Chicago,   111.,    Sept.   16. 

ST.  LOUIS. — Very  little  comb  honey  in  this  mar- 
ket, and  demand  only  fair  at  present  high  prices. 
Southern  extracted  in  good  demand.  Comb  honey, 
extra  fancy,  per  case,  $6.50;  fancy,  $6.00;  No.  1, 
$5.50;  No.  2,  $5.00.  Extracted  honey,  light  am- 
ber, in  cans,  22c;  in  barrels,  20c.  Clean,  average 
yellow  beeswax,   per  lb.,   40c. 

R.    Hartmann   Produce   Co. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,   Sept.   16. 


KANSAS  CITY. — The  arrivals  of  comb  honey  are 
very  light  and  the  demand  good,  at  around  $6.50 
to  $7.00  per  case.  Extracted  is  selling  at  around 
25  cents  a  pound.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax, 
per  lb.,   35c.  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,   Mo.,    Sept.   17. 


PORTLAND. — There  seems  to  be  enough  honey 
in  the  country,  but  the  "bee  men"  are  holding  for 
a  higher  market.  A  great  deal  of  Hawaiian  honey 
is  being  sold  on  this  coast,  and  in  some  instances 
South    Wales    honey    is    offered.      The    demand    for 
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home  consumption  is  growing  less,  on  account  of 
prices  being  too  higli.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy, 
per  case,  |6.50 ;  fancy,  $6.25.  E.xtracted  honey, 
white,  per  lb.,  23c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  20c;  am- 
ber,   in    cans,    18c.      Beeswax,    none    offered. 

Pacific    Honey    Co. 
Portland,    Ore,    Sept.    12. 

BUFFALO. — Money  market  is  firm  and  stocks 
keep  well  cleaned  up.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy, 
per  lb.,  28c;  buckwheat,  26c.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
(per  lb.)    21-22c;  amber,  in  cans,   18-20c. 

Glea.son   &    Lansing. 

Buffalo,  N.   Y.,    Sept.   16. 


CLEVELAND. — Our  market  is  still  bare  of  new 
comb  honey.  There  is  now  some  inquiry  for  it  and 
we  think  somei  nice  stock  would  sell  at  the  follow- 
ing prices:  Comb  honev,  fanev,  per  case,  $6. .50 
to  $7.00;  No.  1,  $6.00  to  $6.25;  No.  2,  $5.00  to 
$5.25.  C.   Chandler's   Sons. 

Cleveland,   O.,   Sept.   16. 


FLORIDA. — Inquiries    for    honey,     but    none    on 
market.      Beeswax,    none  in   market. 

S.    S.    Alderman. 
Newahitchka,    Fla.,    Sept    16. 


TEXAS. — Honey  market  has  changed  very  little 
since  last  report.  Light  amber  extracted  sells  readi- 
ly at  18e.  No  white  honey  to  be  hacL  Beeswax 
is  some  lower,  clean  average  yellow  bringing  S6c. 

Sabinal,    Tex.,    Sept.    16.  J.   A.    Simmons. 


MONTREAL. — 'Crop  is  a  good  average  one. 
Quality  of  clover  honey  is  very  good.  Expect  a 
large  crop  of  buckwheat.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy, 
30c;  fancy,  29c;  No.  1,  28c;  No.  2,  25c.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  white.,  27c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  25c, 
in  barrels,  24V^c;  amber,  in  cans,  24c,  in  barrels, 
23  1/2  c.  Gunn,    Langlois   c&   Co.,    Ltd. 

Montreal,   Can.,    Sept.   16. 


TORONTO. — New  strained  honey  in  tins  is  sell- 
ing at  from  28c  to  30c  per  lb.  Stocks  appear  lo  be 
verv   light   and  offej'ings   are  small. 

Toronto,    Can.,    Sept.    16.  Eby-Blain,    Ltd. 


HAMILTON. — We  have  received  some  very  fine 
extracted  honey  but  the  supply  is  not  large.  Have 
not  received  any  comb  honey  yet.  Demand  is  fair 
for  this  time  of  year.  Shippers  say  they  are.  too 
busy  to  clean  up  comb  honey,  etc.  Extracted  Ivoney, 
white,  per  lb.,  27c  in  5-  and  10-lb.  pails ;  light  am- 
ber,   none.  Harry    W.    Fearman. 

Hamilton,   Ont.,    Sept.    16. 

CUBA. — Extracted  honev,  light  amber,  in  bar- 
rels, $1.80  to  $1.90;  amber,  in  barrels,  $1.80  to 
$1.90.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb., 
38    to    39c.  Adolph    Marzol. 

Matanzas,   Sept.   10. 


MEDINA. — Little  change  from  last  month.  Ex- 
tracted car  lots  offered  more  freely.  Comb  honey 
moving  slow;  prices  unchanged.  For  fancy  white 
comb  we  pay  $6.00  to  $6.50  per  ease;  for  No.  1 
comb,  50c  less.  Extracted  ranges  from  18  to  22i/^c. 
The  result  of  the  order  of  Aug.  10,  putting  honey  on 
the  -export    conservation    list,    still    in    doubt. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
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On  account  of  the  new  Government  regulations 
as  to  subscription  prices,  the  combination  of  Green's  ' 
American  Fruit  Grower,  American  Poultry  Ad- 
vocate, ajul  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  heretofore 
offered  at  $1.25,  has  to  be  advanced  to  $1.50  after 
Oct.  1  (this  date).  But  at  the  new  price,  it  is  the 
most  profitable  subscription  investment  that  a  bee- 
keeper, a  poullryman,  or  a  fruit  grower  can  make. 

We  shall  probably  have  to  withdraw  or  make  an 
advanced  price  on  all  of  our  combinations  as  hither- 
to offered  with  a  Gleanings  subscription. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Publishers. 


Special  Notices  by  A.  I.  Root 

how    to    MAKE    AND    RUN    A    HOTBED    OR    COLD-FRAME. 

During  these  war  times  there  is  a  greater  incen- 
tive than  ever  before  to  make  use  of  hotbeds  and 
cold-frames.  By  the  way,  it  seems  to  me  here  is  a 
wonderful  opening  for  the  boy  and  girl  gardeners 
of  the  present  timei.  My  attention  was  called  to  the 
matter  just  now  by  reviewing  a  booklet  of  25  pages, 
which  we  have  for  years  furnished  free  of  charge 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  sashes  for 
hotbeds  and  cold-frames.  The  booklet  is  of  exceed- 
ing value,  and  its  teachings  are  sound,  even  tho 
the  book  was  originally  published  several  years  ago. 
As  we  still  have  a  large  stock  of  them  on  hand,  it 
will  be  mailed  free  of  charge  on  application ;  and, 
whether  you  buy  your  sashes  of  us  or  get  them  else- 
where, the  book  will  certainly  prove  a  great  help  to 
anybody  interested  in  "  high-pressure  gardening." 
Even  down  in  Florida  we  find  cold-frames  in  winter 
a  big  help.  For  correct  up-to-date  prices  on  hotbed 
sash,   see  our  regular   catalog. 


THE  USEFUL  THREE 

Due  to  Government  regulation  of  subscrip- 
tion terms,  we  have  to  advance  this  triple  com- 
bination from  $1.25  to 


Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  1  O  n  e 

Green's  American  Fruit  Grower  ^ Year 
American  Poultry  Advocate  J  $1.50 

„ , ,u,M i.Mn.MMm ADDRESS        nn u,n„.M,n... 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,     Medina,  O. 


KEEP  YOUR 


LIBERTY  BONDS 

BE  100  PER  CENT 
AMERICAN  PATRIOT 

THE  BONDS,  TOO,  ARE  THE  SAF- 
EST   INVESTMENT    ON     EARTH. 
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Season  1918 
Closed 


OOK  out  for  next  year  by  order- 
ing your  supplies  now  and  secure 
10  per  cent  early  order  discount. 
The  high  prices  now  ruling  for  hon- 
ey will  no  doubt  continue  for  1919 
and  it  behooves  the  beekeeper  to  be 
prepared  to  secure  all  tlie  honey  it  is  possible  to 
get.  By  ordering  now  the  supplies  needed  will 
be  on  hand  when  wanted.  Freight  again  this 
year  has  been  slow.  In  fact  some  shipments 
made  last  summer  have  not  reached  some.  Ex- 
press has  been  better,  but  even  express  shipments 
have  had  their  delay  in  delivering.  Mail  orders 
so  far  have  been  delivered  pretty  promptly.  Send 
in  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  or  request  a  Price  List 
with  latest  prices. 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 


!iiii 
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WINTER  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

hy  the  Hive  with  an  INNER  OVERCOAT 


THE  INNER  OVERCOATS  DID  IT.  During  the  severe  Winter  of  1917-18,  there  was  a  little 
aiiiary  of  tliiity-seven  coliinies.  near  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.  Seven  of  the- e  swarms  were  in 
Protection  Hives  with  the  Inner  Overcoats,  all  of  which  came  through  in  perfect  condition  and 
without  loss.  Thirty  of  the  swarms  were  in  hives  without  the  Inner  Overcoats  and  th&y  suffered 
a  loss  of  some  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  This  was  a  severei  test  as  tlie  tcnnperature  went  a.s 
low  as  20  degrees  helow  zero,  for  many  weeks.  The  valuei  of  the  bees  that  were  lost,  had  they 
been  saved,  would  have  more  than  paid  for  new  hives  for  the  entire  lot. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  it  woiild  be  worth  to  you  to  insure  your  hecis  against 
Winter  Lo.sses  ?  Tlie  life  of  a  Protection  Hive  will  be  at  least  25  years.  Now  figure  what  the 
cost  will  be  per  year,  spread  over  its  lifetime.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  anything  else.  You 
need  a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  cool  weather  during  Spring  and  Fall.  Get  away 
from  the  winter  packing  case  nuisance,  with  all  its  expense,  extra  labor,  and  inconvenience.  Witli 
Protection  Hives  you  have  a  neat,   compact  and  efficient  equipment. 

Protection  Hives  are  made  of  %  material  in  the  outer  wall  and  will  last  a  life  time,  as  they  are 
not  permanently  packed.  The  packing  in  a  permanently  packed  hive  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  will  absorb  moisture,  become  matted  down  and  not  occupy  morci  than  two  thirds  of  the 
space  and  will  rot  out  the  hive  and  otherwise  get  in  bad  order.  When  preparing  Protection  Hives 
for  Winter,  a  piece  of  burlap  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  frames  and  then  two  bo'ttomlcss  cor- 
rugated paper  boxes.  Inner  Overcoats,  are  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
outer  and  inner  hive  walls.  This  provides  the  burlap  with  two  thicknesses  of  the  corrugated 
board  on  the  sides  and  four  thicknesses  over  the  top  as  insulators.  They  are  removed  in  the 
Spring  and  it  takes  not  over  two  minutes  to  insulate  a  hive  for  Winter  or  remove  it  in  the  Spring 
by  this  method.  There  are  many  dead  air  space  compartments  in  this  paper  and  between  it. 
Send  for  a  special  circular  showing  10  large  illustrations.  It  has  been  necessary  to  advance 
prices  but  for  the  next  60  days,  we  wll  sell  from  one  to  five  sample  complete  hives  in  a  place  at 
$5.00  each. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES 


2  111.  Friction  top  cans  in  cases  of  24 

2  lb.  Friction  top  can.s  in  crates  of  612 

2%  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  cases  of  24 

2%  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  crates  of  450 

5  lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  12 


5  lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  100 

5  lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  203 

10  lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  6 

10  lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  113 


Write  for  prices  on  friction  top  cans     and  pails  and  60-lb.  cans,  giving  quantity  wanted. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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MR.  BEEKEEPER! 

You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 

By  Ordering  Your  Supplies  Now 

By  ordering  standard  goods  so  as 

to    enable   manufacturing    plants 

to  increase  production 

By  wintering  your  bees  with  care- 
ful attention  to  their  comfort  and 
safety 

Get  busy  now  and  make  up  a  list  of  your  requirements 
— a  big  discount  is  offered  for  early  orders— take  advan- 
tage of  prevailing  transportation  conditions,  later  on  it 
may  be  more  difficult  to  secure  prompt  shipment.  Re- 
nember,  every  pound  of  honey  produced  will  release  its 
equivalent  of  butter  or  sugar  for  other  purposes  of  food. 

INCREASE  YOUR  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
THE  ITALIANS  ARE  OUR  ALLIES 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

iWI  S  i 


I  WATER  TO 


MAKES   THE     FINEST 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributor. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTEE  THE  matter  describing  the  De- 
iiuith  plan  was  in  type  and  page  form  we 
thought  of  another 
More  Concern- 
ing the 
Demuth  Plan. 


idea;  and  that  is, 
to  put  four  three- 
story  hives  cdose 
together  in  contact, 
back  to  back  and  side  by  side,  and  then 
place  the  four  Demuth  cases  in  the  inner 
corners  of  those  four  three-story  hives.  In 
the  diagram,  D,  D,  D,  D  would  represent  the 
Demuth  cases  and  P,  P,  P,  P  the  packing 
between   the   Demuth   cases   and   and   inside 


1       V 

1 

1 
1 

P      1 

1 

!              D 

D                   1                          1 

i           1       . 

1                      1 

1                         1 
1                          1 

1 

1       P 

1 
P       1 

of  the  four  tiered-up  hives.  This  increases 
the  amount  of  packing  and  gives  the  ad- 
\antage  of  a  larger  inner  case  or  8-frame 
size  instead  of  7-frame.  It  would  have  the 
further  advantage  that  the  four  clusters 
will  be  brought  together  (perhaps  by  stap- 
ling) as  closely  as  possible,  thus  sharing 
each  other 's  heat. 

To  work  out  the  scheme  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, the  four  tiered-up  hives  should 
stand  up  on  one  platform,  and  should  then 
be  covered  with  a  large  square  of  water- 
proof paper  so  as  to  shut  off  all  draft  that 
might  penetrate  the  cracks  between  the 
hives.  One  large  cover  should  go  over  the 
whole.  This  plan  would  make  the  cost  of 
packing  much  less  than  the  scheme  of  pack- 
ing four  hives  in  one  large  outer  case,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  an  eight-frame  colony 
an  opportunity  to  build  up  to  ten-frame 
strength  by  May  1  or  15  before  unpacking. 
The  plan  will  be  more  elaborately  described 
in  our  next  issue. 

Mrs.  Demuth,  in  our  present  issue,  page 
596,  calls  attention  to  a  very  important  fac- 
tor— namely,   the   ratio   of   the   area  of  the 


walls  inside  of  the  packed  chamber  where 
the  cluster  is  located  to  the  jjacking  sur- 
rounding them.  The  smaller  this  area,  the 
less  packing,  relatively,  will  be  required. 
It  will  follow,  then,  that  either  of  the  De- 
muth plans  will  require  less  packing  than 
the  regular  quadruple  case. 

The  ground  plan  of  packing  four  hives  in 
a  large  quadruple  packing  case  as  proposed 
by  Wesley  Foster,  on  page  599  of  this  issue, 
is  most  excellent.  It  has  the  advantage  that 
there  would  be  less  drifting  in  the  spring, 
because  there  will  be  only  one  entrance  on 
the  side  instead  of  two  entrances  on  the 
side  in  the  regulation  way.  It  would  re- 
quire a  slightly  larger  case,  but  the  advan- 
tage is  great. 


SO  FAR  as  we  know,  no  one  has  had  any 
diflS.culty  in  securing  sugar,  provided  he  fol- 
lowed the  direc- 
The  Present  tions  given  in  our 
Sugar  issue     for     Septem- 

Situation.  ber,  page  521.     But 

those  who  do  not 
take  any  bee  journal  have  had  all  kinds  of 
trouble  because  they  did  not  know  how  to 
proceed.  The  subscriber  to  a  bee  journal 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the  one  who 
thinks  he  can  not  afford  to  take  a  bee  paper. 
For  the  sake  of  winning  the  war,  will  the 
subscribers  of  Gleanings  kindly  loan  their 
copies  for  September  to  the  local  beekeepers 
who  do  not  have  any  bee  journal,  and  much 
less  Gleanings? 

When  the  report  came  in  our  Minnesota 
correspondence  that  the  beekeepers  who  had 
sold  their  honey  would  have  to  pay  over 
to  the  Red  Cross  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  honey  sold  and 
the  sugar  fed  to  the  bees,  we  wired  Dr.  E.  F. 
Phillips  asking  if  there  was  a  ruling  to  that 
effect,  and  received  back  the  message  that 
no  such  ruling  had  been  issued.  In  this  con- 
nection Dr.  Phillips  feels  that,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  sugar,  beekeepers  should  use  as 
little  as  possible,  and  then  get  more  next 
spring  if  necessary.  He  believes  that  the 
beekeeper  who  has  bee  disease  or  bad  fall 
stores  or  who  is  short  of  stores,  should  have 
a  limited  amount  of  sugar;  but  he  also  be- 
lieves that  the  man  who  has  had  a  good  crop, 
sells  all  his  honey,  has  no  disease,  and  then 
feeds  sugar  because  it  is  cheaper,  is  profiteer- 
ing. 
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SO  SEEIOUS  a  freight-rate  situation  is 
threatening  honey  interests,  as  a  result  of 
losses  in  transit 
Warning  of  a  due  to  careless 
Serious  packing,     that     a 

Matter.  most   earnest  warn- 

ing is  in  order. 
That  our  readers  may  be  entirely  assured 
that  such  warning  is  Ijased  on  facts  and  ex- 
perience, we  have  called  upon  the  A.  I.  Eoot 
Co.'s  traffic  manager,  H.  H.  Hartzog,  to 
state  the  present  freight  situation  as  re- 
gards honey.  Mr.  Hartzog  has  spent  many 
years  of  his  life  as  a  railroad  traffic  man, 
and  speaks  out  of  a  ripe  experience.  Here 
is  what  he  has  to  say  to  Gleanings  readers: 

In  the  August  issue  of  Gleanings,  page 
465,  there  was  printed  an  article  by  H.  H. 
Eoot  entitled  ' '  A  Needless  Loss  of  Honey. ' ' 
On  pages  466  and  467  were  photographs  of 
honey-containers  taken  on  arrival  in  Me- 
dina, showing  large  losses  of  honey  due  to 
improper  packing. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.  and  other  large  buyers 
of  honey  are  now  confronted  with  even 
more  serious  conditions  than  prevailed  two 
months  ago.  Consignment  after  consignment 
is  arriving  in  bad  shape,  resulting  in  enor- 
mous losses  and  many  claims  entirely  out 
of  proportion  to  the  size  of  shipments. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  these  must  'be 
charged  to  poor  packing.  If  for  no  other 
than  patriotic  reasons,  all  this  honey  should 
have  been  properly  protected  by  good,  sub- 
stantial containers  before  having  been  of- 
fered for  shipment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  railroads  will 
have  to  pay  for  all  loss  while  in  transit, 
yet,  Mr.  Shipper  of  Honey,  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  that  needless  waste  is  one  of 
the  large  factors  that  help  to  make  the 
high  cost  of  living,  and  that  in  the  end  you 
are  paying  dearly  for  your  carelessness?  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  commodity 
may  be,  freight  rates  are  based  on  the  value 
of  the  article,  and  a  certain  profit  to  the 
railroad  has  to  be  realized.  If  loss  in  transit 
is  such  that  the  commodity  can  not  be  han- 
dled at  a  profit  at  the  rate  in  force,  then  a 
raise  in  rates  results.  Every  claim  present- 
ed on  any  certain  commodity  is  charged  by 
the  railroad  company  against  that  commodi- 
ty's earning,  and  tends  to  raise  its  freight 
rate.  Who,  then,  pays  the  loss  in  the  endf 
The  shipper   does. 

The  unexpected  visit  of  an  inpector  to 
the  Eoot  company's  office  a  day  or  so  ago 
impressed  upon  us  the  fact  that  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  claims  being  presented  to 
the  carriers  the  last  few  weeks  will  force 
the  railroads  to  take  new  measures.  The 
information  obtained  by  this  inspector  from 
personal  inspection  here  of  many  lots  of 
honey  recently  received,  particularly  ship- 
ments from  the  South,  will  have  much  to 
do  with  determining  a  higher  freight  re- 
classification in  that  territory  in  the  near 
future. 

The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.  can  truthfully  say  that 
it   has   long   since   passed    the    experimental 


stage  in  packing  or  preparing  merchandise 
for  shipment,  and  has  found  that  cheap  con- 
tainers are  a  failure,  and  expensive  in  the 
end.  In  reviewing  our  own  shipping  rec- 
ords we  find  claims  chargeable  to  poor  pack- 
ing have  been  reduced  50  per  cent;  also, 
that  goods  reaching  their  destination  in 
first-class  condition  result  in  a  pleased  cus- 
tomer. We  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  well- 
packed  and  prepared  shipments  are  given  a 
severe  test  while  in  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads, and  that  a  large  per  cent  of  loss  and 
damage  is  chargeable  to  them;  but  we  must 
remember  the  railroads '  trials  are  many  at 
the  present  time,  and  that  their  facilities 
are  taxed  to  the  limit.  With  all  the  faults 
of  the  railroads,  there  is  no  excuse  for  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  shipper  to  lend  every 
assistance  possible  to  avoid  loss. 

Don  't  ship  honey  worth  20  cents  a  pound 
in  old  hat-boxes,  just  because  they  can  be 
had  for  nothing.  Don  't  pick  up  an  old  pine 
barrel  that  some  one  has  discarded,  with 
only  one  hoop  at  either  end  (this  has  been 
done),  and  load  it  up  with  a  hundred  dol- 
lars' worth  of  lioney,  when  you  must  know 
that  it  is  likely  to  go  to  staves  long  before 
it  reaches  its  destination.  Spend  a  little 
more  money  and  time  in  preparing  shipment. 
Secure  the  best  case  or  barrel  to  be  had  (all 
barrels  should  have  eight  hoops,  four  at 
each  end),  so  you  will  not  have  to  drive  at 
a  snail 's  pace  on  your  way  to  the  railway 
station  and  hold  your  breath  in  mortal  fear 
lest  the  barrel  go  to  pieces  before  the  rail- 
road agent  gives  you  a  bill  of  lading. 

Mr.  Careless  Indifferent  Shij^per,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  25-per-cent  raise  in  freight  rates, 
which  was  effective  June  25,  10  per  cent  of 
which  statisticians  tell  us  was  directly 
chargeable  to  you,  there  is  now  pending  a 
change  in  classification  on  honey,  brought 
about  by  enormous  losses  largely  due  to 
poor  packing,  which  will  further  increase 
rates  12  to  18  per  cent. 

These  considerations  of  increased  freight 
rates  on  honey  due  to  improper  packing 
should  serve  to  reform  the  practices  of  hon- 
ey-shippers  generally. 


THE  GOVEENMENT'S  policy  of  conserva- 
tion, looking  to  the  elimination  of  every  pos- 
sible   waste,    has    now 
No  More  reached   all   publishers. 

Free  Gleanings.  demanding  the  use   of 

the  very  least  amount 
of  paper  possible  in  their  business.  Accord- 
ingly, Gleanings  has  received  express  or- 
ders to  discontinue  all  complimentary  copies 
and  all  copies  sent  to  exchanges,  and  to 
print  no  more  copies  than  are  strictly  neces- 
sary to  supply  its  paid  subscribers  and  ac- 
tive correspondents  .  Even  sample  copies 
of  our  journal  are  forbidden.  So  a  consider- 
able number  of  our  friends  to  whom  we  have 
been  under  obligation  and  so  have  been 
glad  to  send  them  Gleanings  free  heretofore, 
will  understand  why  it  cannot  be  sent  free 
to  them  after  this  date. 
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THE  BEST  OUTDOOR  WINTERING 

The  Great  Importance  of  Windbreaks 
and  Plenty  of  Packing  in  Addition  to 
Strength   of  Colony  and  Good  Stores 

By  E.  R.  Root 


THE  key  to 
successful 
wintering 
unlocks  the  door 
to  success  in  bee- 
keeping. If  bees 
winter  poorly, 
the  owner  will 
be  handicapped 
during  the  entire 

season.  A  bad  start  in  anything  is  always 
a  drag  clear  thru.  If  there  ever  was  a  time 
when  I  wanted  beekeepers  to  read  carefully 
what  I  have  to  say,  it  is  right  now,  for  most 
beekeepers  winter  outdoors.  In  saying  this 
I  do  not  mean  that  I  know  it  all;  but  I  do 
mean  that  my  opportunities  for  observation 
have  been  much  greater  than  those  of  the 
average  beekeeper.  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively over  several  States  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  I  have  interviewed  Government 
experts  and  beekeepers  who  have  wintered 
their  bees  successfully  outdoors.  I  know 
why  some  others  have  failed.  Out  of  these 
failures  and  successes  I  can  give  some  in- 
formation  that  may  be  helpful. 

Before  I  go  into  the  subject  fully  I  wish 
to  present  at  the  very  outset  a  few  of  the 
fundamentals  for  wintering  outdoors — not 
necessarily  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
but  approximately  so. 

1.  Strong  colonies  made  up  largely  of 
young  bees  will  often  winter  successfully 
even  when  other  conditions  are  not  favora- 
ble; but  far  better  when  they  are  favorable. 
Good  colonies  also  imply  good  queens. 

2.  An  abundance  of  good  stores. 

;'..     Shelter    from    prevailing    winds;     and 


this  means  wind- 
breaks of  some 
sort.  These 
may  be  in  the 
for  m  of  trees, 
high  b  0  a,'  r  d 
fences,  or  build- 
ings. 

4.  Packing, 
and  an  a  b  u  n  - 
dance  of  it.  While  some  colonies  have  win- 
tered on  a  small  amount  of  packing,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  results  of  last  winter  that 
more  packing  would  have  been  better.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  of  packing  I  may 
say  that  a  large  amount  of  deep  snow — deep 
enough  to  cover  the  hives — in  a  locality  cold 
enough  to  keep  it  light  and  fluffy  during 
the  entire  winter,  is  beneficial.  If  we  could 
always  have  plenty  of  dry  snow,  less  pack- 
ing would  be  required.  When  I  emphasize 
the  importance  of  packing  I  also  include 
bottom  packing.  I  also  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  value  of  packing  will  be 
somewhat  lost  unless  it  be  applied  early, 
during  September  or  not  later  than  October. 
Don 't  put  it  off  too  long. 

5.  A  restricted  entrance.  Many  a  colony 
has  been  lost,  yet  having  all  the  essentials 
just  mentioned,  simply  because  the  entrance 
was  too  large,  making  it  impossible  for  the 
bees  to  keep  the  interior  of  the  hive  warm. 

Permit  me  now  to  elaborate  each  of  the 
propositions. 

No.  1.  All  the  other  essentials  may  be 
present;  but  if  the  colony  is  weak  it  may  die 
before  spring.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to 
maintain  a  bodilv  heat  of  somewhere  around 


Fia;.  1. — Out-apiiiry  belonging  to  R.  F.  Holtermann,  near  Hasersville,  Ontario,  Canada.  This  yard  is 
located  in  second-giowth  timler,  and  its  owner  says  that  the  windhreak  i«  so  perfect  that  this  yard  winters 
better  and  produces  more  honey  than  any  other  yard  he  has.  The  hives  are  12-fra;no,  and  are  4  and  5 
stories  high.  This  would  make  48  and  60  frames  respectively,  or  the  ecjuivalent  of  6-,  7-,  and  8-story  hives, 
if  the  hees  were  in  an  8-frame  hive.     Dr.  Miller,  in  Stray  Straws  in  this  issue,  believes  that  such  skyscrapers 

are    of    rare    occurence. 
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57  degrees  F.,  iu  the  center  of  the  cluster. 
Unless  this  cluster  is  large  enough  the  bees 
will  be  compelled  to  raise  the  temperature 
by  activity.  This  activity  in  midwinter  is 
liable  to  start  breeding  too  early  in  the  win- 
ter, with  the  result  that  the  colony  will  die 
with  dysentery  in  December  or  January. 
That  the  cluster  be  made  up  of  young- 
bees  is  very  important;  and  in  order  to  get 
these  young  bees  the  bees  should  have  a 
good  queen,  and,  in  addition,  be  given  stimu- 
lative feeding  in  August  or  September,  pro- 
viding no  honey  is  coming  in  from  the 
fields.  Many  localities  have  a  sufficient  fall 
flora  so  that  breeding  continues  into  cool 
weather.  If  the  locality  does  not  already 
have  a  fall  flow  on  which  the  bees  can  rely, 
the  whole  apiary  can  often  be  removed  to  ad- 
vantage to  a  locality  10  or  even  20  miles 
away  where  there  is  such.  During  this  year 
of  scarcity  of  sugar,  such  a  procedure  may 
not  only  be  necessary  but  patriotic  as  well. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  good  colonies  for 
winter  without  a  good  queen,  so  that  when- 
ever mention  is  made  of  a  good  colony  for 
winter  it  implies  a  good  queen  and  proba- 
bly a  young  one.  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I 
would  have  every  queen  in  the  apiary  not 
more  than  a  year  old.  A  queen  two  years 
old  may  not  be  inclined  to  lay  in  August 
and  September.  A  queen  that  will  not  lay 
during  these  months  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
natural  honey  flow  or  feeding  should  be  re- 
placed at  once. 

2.  One  reason  why  there  was  such  a 
heavy  mortality  last  season  was  because  bee- 
keepers were  not  able  to  obtain  enough 
sugar  last  fall  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
food  from  natural  sources.  It  is  well  known 
that    colonies    wintering    outdoors    require 


more  stores  than  those  wintering  indoors. 
It  would  be  well  to  figure  on  about  twice  as 
much.  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  recommends  over  40  pounds 
for  a  two-story  colony.  A  single-story  colo- 
ny should  have  anywhere  from  25  to  30 
pounds,  and  more  will  do  no  harm.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  a  splendid  investment.  When  I 
say  "good  stores"  I  mean  sugar  syrup  or 
good  table  honey,  such  as  clover,  basswood, 
alfalfa,  or  any  light  honey  that  sells  well  in 
the  open  market  for  table  purposes.  Sugar 
syrup,  if  fed  early  enough,  is  an  almost  per- 
fect food  during  cold,  non-flying  periods  of 
the  winter;  but  when  bees  are  beginning  to 
fly,  then  natural  stores  are  unquestionably 
better.  Honey,  besides  containing  more  or 
less  pollen,  has  other  food  elements  that  ap- 
parently give  the  colony  in  the  spring  a  big- 
ger boost  than  sugar  syrup  only.  Sugar  syrup 
for  indoor  wintering,  during  the  dormant 
period,  on  account  of  no  possible  chance 
for  cleansing  flights  that  outdoor  bees  get, 
is  probably  superior  to  any  honey  that  the 
bees  may  have.  It  is  less  conducive  to 
dysentery.  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  prefer 
sugar  syrup  for  cellar  wintering;  but  I 
would  never  go  to  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  taking  out  good  honey  stores  and  replac- 
ing them  with  sugar,  especially  when  sugar 
is  so  scarce.  Moreover,  I  prefer  natural 
stores  after  the  bees  are  put  out  in  the 
spring. 

3.  I  have  placed  shelter  or  windbreaks 
third  in  importance,  not  so  much  because 
packing  is  less  important,  but  because  the 
value  of  shelter  from  prevailing  winds  is 
generally  underestimated.  I  ran  across  some 
beekeepers  who  leave  their  apiaries  out  in 
the   open,   exposed   to   wind    from   all   direc- 


Fig.  2. — An  outyard.  belonging  to  the  president  of  the  National  Beekeepers'  Association,  David  Running  of 
Fjlion,  Mich.  The  windbreaks  of  young  timber  on  three  sides  protect  these  bees;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  is 
prosperous.  The  editor  photographed  the  skyscraper  that  appeared  on  the  September  cover  of  Gleanings 
in  this  yard.  This  is  all  8-frame.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  other  skyscrapers,  proving  that,  with 
good  bee  managpmcjit  and  good  location,  these  skyscrapers  are  not  of  rave  occurrence.      (See  p.  485.) 
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tions,  winter  after  winter.  They  say  (or 
rather  think)  the  bees  have  wintered  well; 
but  I  am  positive  that  if  those  same  apiaries 
were  surrounded  by  a  good  fence,  a  shelter 
of  trees,  or  buildings,  the  colonies  in  the 
spring  would  not  only  be  stronger  but  would 
have  more  stores  remaining  in  the  hive. 

I  have  run  across  scores  of  instances  in 
my  travels  where  bees  in  single-walled  hives 
properly  sheltered  from  prevailing  winds 
have  wintered  comparatively  well.  I  have 
also  run  across  scores  of  instances  where 
colonies  in  double-walled  hives  out  in  the 
open  have  wintered  very  poorly,  all  because 
of  the  lack  of  a  screen  to  shut  off  the  winds. 
Take  the  case  of  our  own  houses.  It  takes 
much  more  coal  to  heat  a  house  with  a  freez- 
ing  temperature   and   a   high   wind   than   it 


closure  in  a  piece  of  woods  with  a  south  ex- 
posure.    (See  Fig.  2.) 

Tlie  next  best  protection  is  a  shelter  of 
buildings.  The  ordinary  Vjack  lot  in  a  city 
or  town,  with  dwellings,  barns,  outbuildings, 
fences,  and  hedges  or  shrubbery  in  all  direc- 
tions, is  usually  an  ideal  place  to  winter  bees. 

In  many  cases  beekeepers  will  have  to 
make  their  own  windbreaks,  unless  they  can 
afford  to  wait  for  a  row  of  evergreens  to 
grow,  and  that  takes  from  10  to  20  years. 
A  high  board  fence  is  a  good  windbreak  and 
easily  built.  The  boards  in  the  fence  should 
not  be  placed  tight  together.  Experience 
proves  that  it  is  better  to  let  the  wind  filter 
thru  slowly  than  to  strike  a  solid  surface 
and  glance  upward  and  then  shoot  down- 
ward on  some  row  of  hives  inside.  The  fence 


Fi?.   3. — This   apiary  belongs  to   Floyd  Markham,   Ypsilanti,    Mich.,    secretary   of   the   National    Beekeepers' 

Association.     This  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  fence,  small  trees,  buildings,  and  is  on  a  slope  of  ground  that 

faces  the  south.     Fh-oni  the  standpoint  of  windbreaks  it  is  ideally  located;  and,   altho  the  season  was  rather 

poor,   it  will  be  seen  that  the  be£s  were  doing  things. 


does  on  a  still  day  with  a  zero  temperature. 
Taking  everything  into  consideration,  if  I 
had  to  choose  between  colonies  packed  and 
colonies  in  single-walled  hives  sheltered,  I 
would  take  the  latter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
much  prefer  to  have  both  packing  and  shel- 
ter. 

Unquestionably  the  best  .form  of  wind- 
breaks is  second-growth  timber,  trees  with 
trunks  as  large  around  as  a  man  's  arm,  and 
20  to  30  feet  tall.  R.  F.  Holtermann  told  me 
last  summer  that  the  yard  that  gave  him  the 
best  results  is  the  one  located  in  the  slash- 
ing where  he  cut  out  a  little  clearing.  A 
photograph  of  this  yard,  with  12-frame  su- 
pers piled  up  one  on  top  of  the  other,  is 
pretty  good  proof  of  the  statement.  (See 
Fig.  1.)     The  next  best  windbreak  is  an  in- 


shown  in  Fig.  9  would  be  much  better  if 
the  boards  were  two  inches  apart.  The  ideal 
fence  is  one  made  of  ten-inch  boards  placed 
about  two  inches  apart.  It  is  more  practic- 
able to  nail  the  boards  horizontally,  as 
shown  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  In  this  case  the 
posts  should  be  set  every  six  or  eight  feet 
apart,  depending  on  whether  the  boards  are 
12  or  16  feet  long.  The  fence  should  not  be 
less  than  8  feet  high.  Some  prefer  to  make  a 
fence  like  that  used  by  R.  F.  Holtermann. 
(See  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8.)  The  boards  are  nail- 
ed vertically  on  cross-pieces  fastened  to  the 
posts.  If  the  fence  is  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  it  would  be  more  practicable  and  per- 
haps cheaper  to  use  this  style. 

IBelieve  me,  dear  reader,  do  not  get  the 
notion  into  your  head  that,  because  you  have 
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Fig.  4. — Fence  wiiullireaks  put  up  )iy  Pete  Sowinski,  at  BeiUaire.  Mich.  "  Pete,"  as  lie  is  familiarly  called, 
is  one  of  the  best  beekeepers  in  the  country,  and  he  believes  in  cellars  of  the  David  Running  type,  as  de- 
iscribed  in  our  last  issue,  and  that,  of  course,  means  good  wintering-.  He  is  also  a  firm  believer  in  wind- 
breaks.    This  is  the  best-constriicted  fence  for  inclosing  beeyards  that   we  have  seen   anywhere.     It   is  easy 

to  makei,   and  strong. 


wintered  bees  out  in  the  open,  it  is  good  poli- 
cy. Because  one  man  80  years  of  age  boasts 
that  he  has  drunk,  liquor  every  day  of  his 
life  it  does  not  prove  that  such  a  policy  is 
safe.  Because  one  man  here  and  there 
winters  in  the  open  it  does  not  prove  that  it 
is  wise.  Invariably,  the  colonies  (even  tho 
packed)  that  die  in  our  locality  are  the  ones 
exposed   to   a   direct   wiudsweep. 

If    there    is    anything    the    importance    of 


which  I  feel  like  hammering  into  beekeepers, 
it  is  the  importance  and  value  of  wind- 
breaks; and  I  shall  continue  to  harp  on  this 
subject,  probably,  all  winter.  I  am  not 
guessing.  If  there  is  anything  that  I  feel 
I  absolutely  know,  it  is  that  windbreaks  are 
a  splendid  investment — an  investment  that 
will  pay  a  big  dividend  year  after  year. 
They  are  not  only  necessary  during  winter 
but  also  during  fall  and  spring. 


4-"-" 


-^i/ 


pig.  5, — ^Tliis  shows  a  more  general  view  of  tte  apiary  and  windbreaks  of  Pete  Sowinski.   as  nientioncd   in 
Fig.  4.     The  season  proved  to  be  rather  light. 
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4.  If  there  ever  was  a  winter  tliat  eiii- 
jihasized  and  proved  the  iniportam-e  of  pack- 
ing, antl  a  lot  of  it,  it  was  hist  winter.  If 
I  could  take  some  of  these  no-packing  fel- 
lows, or  those  who  believe  in  limited  juick- 
ing,  with  me  over  the  trips  where  I  have 
gone  during  the  last  two  or  three  months,  I 
think  I  could  convince  them  that  they  are 
making  a  bad  mistake  by  persisting  in  the 
policy  of  wintering  or  trying  to  winter  with 
limited  packing.  Wrapjiing  hives  in  pa])er 
is  little  better  than  nothing.  But,  fortunate- 
ly, many  of  these  no-jiacking  or  limited-[)ack- 
ing  chaps  do  not  need  to  be  shown,  for  they 
have  already  been  "shown."  They  lost 
anywhere  from  SO  to  95  per  cent  of  their 
colonies  last  winter. 

Granted  that  some  packing  is  necessary, 
how  much  must  wo  have?     I  am  convinced 


large  amount  of  packing — not  less  than  6 
inches  at  the  sides  and  ends,  4  at  tlie  bottom, 
and  10  at  the  top.  While  that  amount  seems 
to  be  excessive,  it  costs  but  little  more  to 
make  a  case  large  enough  to  give  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  packing. 

A  good  many  of  our  best  beekeepers  think 
that  bottom  packing  is  not  only  unnecessary 
but  expensive.  It  is  decidedly  so,  says  Dr. 
Phillips,  with  the  ordinary  kind  of  winter 
entrance.  But  when  the  entrance  is  reduced 
to  a  single  round  %-inch  hole  during  the 
coldest  i^art  of  the  winter,  bottom  packing 
is  a  necessity,  says  Dr.  Phillips.  I  shall  re- 
fer to  entrances  later. 

Ira  D.  Bartlett  of  East  Jordan,  one  of  the 
best  beekeepers  in  Michigan,  was  one  of  the 
first,  if  not  the  lirst,  extensive  honey-produc- 
er to  use  four-hive  packing  cases,  now  rec- 


Fi?.  6. — This  is  another  outyard  belonging  to  R.  F.  Holtermaun,  as  mentioned  in  Fig.  1.  Figs.  6  and  7 
show  thci  form  of  windbreak  adopted  by  Mr.  Holtermann.  The  fence  is  12  feet  liigh,  and  the  boards  are  not 
nailed  close  together.  Both  figures  show  that  tlie  skyscraper  is  not  a  rare  bird.  If  these  12-frame  hives 
could  be  converted  into  8-frame  hives,  they  would  need  a  prop  to  keep  them  from  tipping  over.  It  pays 
to  have  windbreaks,  says  Mr.  Holtermann;   and  the  proof  of  the  statement  is  here  shown. 


that  A.  I.  Eoot,  away  back  in  the  late  70  's 
and  early  80  's,  was  pretty  nearly  right  when 
he  constructed  his  old  two-story  chaff  hive 
that  provided  for  5  inches  of  packing  on  the 
sides,  10  inches  on  the  top,  and  2  on  the 
bottom.  Indeed,  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  told  the 
beekeepers  at  the  Ohio  field  meet  that  A.  I. 
Eoot,  who  was  then  sitting  before  him,  had 
built  the  best  winter  hive  that  was  ever 
made.  Then  he  went  on  to  state  that  in 
later  years  the  mistake  was  made  of  pro- 
viding improved  (?)  hives  with  less  pack- 
ing, w-ith  the  result  that  they  had  taken  an 
enormous  toll  of  the  bee  j  of  the  country. 

Under  Dr.  Phillips'  directions  a  series  of 
experiments  have  been  conducted  at  the 
Government  apiary  showing  the  value  of  a 


ommended  by  the  Government  bee  experts. 
In  this  issue  there  is  shown  (See  Fig.  9)  an 
illustration  of  some  of  the  original  Bartlett 
hives  made  over  25  years  ago,  and  which  are 
now  coming  to  be  irsed  very  generally  by 
some  of  our  best  beekeepers  in  the  Northern 
States  for  wintering.  E.  F.  Holtermann  and 
numerous  other  Canadian  beekeepers  have 
since  adopted  the  same  general  scheme  of 
wintering.  The  case  takes  in  four  colonies, 
leaving  from  4  to  6  inches  of  packing  around 
the  hives,  3  or  4  inches  of  packing  on  the 
bottom,  and  8  or  10  inches  of  packing  on  the 
top.  It  is  certainly  cheaper  to  put  four  hives 
in  one  case  than  four  hives  in  four  cases. 
Moreover,  when  the  four  hives  are  placed  to- 
gether  in    contact   it   is   neeessarv   to   afford 
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-This   is   a   view  of   atidtlipr   Hnltermann   yard,    showing   the  same   prinriple   of   wind   protection:  as 

shown  in  Fig.  6. 


protection  to  only  one  side  and  one  end  of 
each  hive.  In  Fig.  10  we  show  the 
scheme  of  packing  four  hives  in  a  case  ad- 
vocated by  Government  experts.  Dr.  Phil- 
lips recommends  wintering  each  colony  in 
two  hive-bodies  instead  of  one.  In  other 
words,  he  recommends  having  strong  colo- 
nies placed  in  two  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive-bodies,  four  of  such  double-story  colo- 
nies in  each  case. 


Tlie  ordinary  packing  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  run  from  about  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
colony,  or  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  case,  the 
beekeeper  buying  his  own  lumber  at  the  mill 
and  making  up  the  cases  himself.  Even  a 
piano-box  new  now  costs  the  factory  making 
it  from  $10.00  to  $12.00.  While  the  expense 
of  the  big  case  seems  to  be  a  large  outlay, 
yet  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  good  colo- 
ny in  the  spring  is  worth  four  or  five  weak 


Fig.  8. — This  shows  an  exterior  view  of  one  end  of  the  Holtermann  windbreaks.  Mr.  Holtermann  has  a 
roadway  running  directly  thru  the  center  of  hi.s  yard.  A  gateway  is  provided  at  each  end,  connecting  with 
this  road.  This  makes  it  possible  for  Mr.  Holtermann  to  run  his  automobile  truck  thru  the  center  of  his 
yard,  thus  eliminating  the  carrying  of  heavy  supers;  and  they  are  heavy,  because  they  are  12-framers, 
running  as  liigh  as  100  pounds  to  the  super.     During  the  spring  and  winter  the  big  gates  are  clo:  ed. 
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ones,  and  that  one  good  colony  may  gather 
$25.00  worth  of  honey  while  the  weak  one 
may  not  gather  more  than  $2.00  worth,  it 
would  seem  that  the  expense  of  the  case  is 
justified.  The  big  cases  ought  to  last  for 
10  years  and  hence  the  cost  should  be  divid- 
ed by  10,  making  the  price  per  colony  30 
cents  a  year. 

One  difliculty  we  have  had  with  these 
quadruple  cases  has  been  drifting  in  the 
spring.  On  the  first  flight  day  the  bees  of 
one  colony  drift  over  to  the  colony  alongside 
it,  with  the  result  that  one  colony  will  be 
too  weak  and  the  other  too  strong.  When 
colonies  are  individually  packed,  each  hive 
on  a  stand  by  itself,  this  difficulty  does  not 
occur. 

Last  winter  we  used  with  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  the  Demuth  inner  winter  case 
on  a  stand  by  itself.  This  costs  only  about 
a  fourth  per  colony  of  the  cost  of  the  quad- 
ruple case  per  colony  and  yet  gave  us  re- 
sults that  were  fully  equal  to  and  in  many 
cases  better  than  we  secured  from  quadruple 
cases,  on  account  of  the  freedom  from  drift- 
ing. An  ordinary  ten-frame  colony  in  Sep- 
tember and  October  is  squeezed  down  to 
seven  of  the  best  frames  with  stores;  these 
are  then  stood  ou  end  in  the  Demuth  ease. 
This  case  of  seven  frames  is  placed  vertical- 
ly in  three  tiered-up  ten-frame  Langstroth 
hive-bodies.  Packing  material  is  poured  in 
between.  The  hive-bodies  act  as  a  protecting 
case;  and  if  one  is  producing  extracted  hon- 
ey, he  will  have  enough  extra  supers  to 
house  every  colony  he  has,  without  any  ad- 
ditional outlay.  The  inner  Demuth  case 
can  be  sold  for  about  75  cents,  which,  on  the 


basis  of  its  lasting  for  ten  years,  costs  7^2 
cents  a  year. 

Figs.  11  and  12  give  an  idea  of  the 
Demuth  jjrinciple;  for  it  must  be  understood 
that  Langstroth  frames,  instead  of  hanging 
in  the  hives  in  the  usual  way,  are  stood  up 
on  end  in  the  case.  The  space  above  allows 
for  giving  a  feeding  of  candy  to  make  up 
for  any  shortage  of  stores,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  room  for  the  cluster  to  expand 
after  the  young  bees  begin  to  hatch  out 
from  the  seven  frames.  By  turning  the 
frames  up  on  end  it  converts  the  Langstroth 
frames  into  deep  ones  for  wintering.  Many 
good  authorities  have  taught  and  still  be- 
lieve that  a  deep  frame  is  better  for  winter- 
ing than  a  shallow  one.  I  am  convinced*  that 
a  tall  shaft,  nearly  square  or  round,  as  in  a 
bee-tree,  is  a  better  shape  for  wintering  than 
a  shallow  oblong  brood-nest  such  as  we  find 
in  the  Langstroth  hive.  The  Demuth  case 
is  similar  in  shape  to  the  old  box  hives  that 
often  would  surpass  modern  Langstroth  hives 
for  wintering.  A  cluster  of  bees  in  a  tall 
chimney-like  inclosure  can  fill  the  whole 
space;  and  when  it  is  very  cold  the  bees  can 
crowd  up  into  the  top  where  all  the  warm  air 
is.  If  there  is  a  cake  of  candy  on  top  to 
prevent  starving  at  such  times,  the  bees  are 
in  the  warmest  part  of  the  inclosure  where 
there  is  plenty  of  stores  ready  at  hand.  The 
scheme  worked  as  pretty  in  practice  last 
winter  as  in  theory.  It  does  away  with  all 
troubles  of  drifting,  and,  moreover,  only 
requires  half  the  stores  of  the  two-story 
colony  in  the  big  cases.  In  these  days  of 
scarcity  of  sugar  this  is  no  small  item. 

While  this  Demuth  method  of  putting  up 


Fig.  9. — This  represents  a  corner  view  of  one  of  the  outyards  Veilonging:  to  Ira  ]'.  i.arncu.  i-.asi  Jordan, 
Mich.  These  four-hive  large  packing'  cases  are  at  least  25  years  old.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  one  of  the  first  to 
use  this  form  of  outdoor  wintering  on  a  large  scale,  if  we  are  correct,  altho  (niadr'ii])Ie  liives  of  a  similar 
type  are  older.  This  same  packing  case  is  elaborately  described  in  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture. 
The  high  hoard  fence  show-n  in  the  background,  says  its  owner,  is  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  It  is  too  solid. 
In  his  opinion  the  fence  would  be  better  if  the  boards  were  spaced  a  little  ways  apart. 
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Fig.  10. — This  is  a  general  scheme  for  wintering  four  colonies  in  a  large  casei.  It  consists  of  a  platform 
on  which  are  mounted  transverse  cleats  to  hold  the  four  hives  when  placed  back  to  back  and  side  bv  side 
in  close  contact.  The  erosscleiats  should  be  wide  enough  to  allow  about  four  inches  of  packing  between 
the  bottoms  of  the  hives  and  the  platform  beneath.  Four  panels  then  surround  the  four  hives;  and  when  in 
place  they  leave  six  inches  of  packing  on  the  sides  and  ten  inches  on  top.  When  the  hives  are  two  story 
in  place  of  one,   the   four  panels   must   be  correspondingly   deeper. 


Figs.  11,  12. — These  represent  the  scheme  of  wintering  bees  on  Langstroth  frames  stood  on  end  in  an 
inner  case.  The  hive-stand  supporting  the  bottom  is  packed  with  leaves,  to  give  bottom  protection.  The 
inner  case  is  then  put  on  toj)  of  thei  bottom-board  when  two  regular  hive-bodies  and  a  super  used  during 
the  summer  are  tiered  up  around  it  as  shown.  A  bridge  connects  the  inner  case  with  the  outside  of  the 
hive   to   provide!   for   entrance.      Packing   material    is   jioured   in   between   the    inner    case   and    the   outctr    one. 
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bees  for  winter,  in  addition  to  the  saving  of 
stores,  has  the  merit  of  cheapness,  it  re- 
quires attention  on  tlie  part  of  tlie  beekeej)- 
er  in  spring  to  give  the  bees  more  room.  To 
do  this  necessitates  unpacking  them  at  a 
time  when  tliey  ought  to  be  warmly  housed. 
The  scheme  of  wintering  a  colony  in  double 
stories,  four  colonies  to  the  winter  case,  has 
the  decided  advantage  that  the  bees  will 
have  plenty  of  room  for  breeding  up  in  the 
spring,  and  plenty  of  stores  without  addi- 
tional care  in  the  spring;  and  by  the  time 
they  are  unpacked  in  May  there  may  be  a 
colony  with  13  or  14  frames  of  brood,  bees 
occupying  both  stories,  ready  for  any  early 
spring  liaivest  on  fruit  bloom,  dandelions,  or 
any  other  source.  The  large  winter  pack- 
ing case,  Dr.  Phillips  claims,  practically 
eliminates  spring  management. 

The  objection  to  the  large  double-story 
four-colony  winter  case,  besides  the  expense 
of  $3.00  Y>er  colony,  is  the  amount  of  stores 
required — not  less  than  45  pounds  to  the 
colony,  Dr.  Phillips  estimates;  and  when 
the  beginner  can  get  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
pound  for  his  honey,  he  wonders  whether 
single-story  winter  cases  would  not  be 
cheaper.  If  one  is  short  of  stores,  and  the 
colony  not  extra  strong,  the  Demuth  plan  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  The  expense  of  it  is 
so  light  that  any  beemaii  who  would  attempt 
to  winter  his  bees  outdoors  without  any  pro- 
tection or  packing,  and  then  complain  that 
his  bees  do  not  pay,  or  that  he  had  had  a 
poor  season,  ought  to  fail,  and  he  generally 
does. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  these  dif- 
ferent plans  of  wintering,  we  may  say  that 


for  weak  colonies,  the  Demuth  plan  is  great- 
ly to  be  preferred.  For  those  supplied  with 
an  abundance  of  stores,  (if  the  price  does 
not  seem  prohibitive)  Phillips'  plan  would 
perhaps  prove  satisfactory.  But  this  year 
the  great  majority  of  colonies  will  come  un- 
der neither  one  of  these  heads  and  should 
therefore  under  present  conditions  be  win- 
tered in  the  cellar,  if  a  suitable  one  such  as 
described  in  the  September  Gleanings  is 
available.  If  not  they  should  be  wintered 
in  one-story  winter  packing  cases  in  locali- 
ties where  the  temperature  frequently 
hovers  around  zero.  In  places  somewhat 
warmer  the  standard  double-walled  hive  will 
do  very  nicely,  providing  the  clustering 
space  is  reduced  to  seven  or  eight  frames. 
The  vacant  space  on  the  sides  should  be 
filled  with  packing.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  using  a  division-board  on  the  more  ex- 
posed side  of  the  hive  and  filling  the  space 
back  of  it  with  leaves. 

In  the  next  issue  we  shall  have  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  entrances.  There  have 
been  some  new  developments  showing  the 
value  of  a  small  one-hole  entrance  (always 
with  the  bottom  packing) — a  hole  not  larger 
than  %  or  I/2  inch  for  the  cold  part  of  the 
winter.  In  the  fall  or  sjjring  there  are  pro- 
vided 2,  3,  4,  or  even  5  more  holes  to  give 
extra  ventilation.  Be  it  remembered  that 
the  small-hole  entrance  will  prove  absolutely 
fatal  to  the  bees  without  the  use  of  bottom 
packing.  The  scheme  of  having  a  wide  slot 
for  an  entrance  for  outdoor-wintered  colo- 
nies is  utterly  wrong,  both  from  the  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  standpoint,  as  we  hope  to 
prove  in  our  next  issue. 


WITHIN  THE  WINTER  CHAMBER 

Conditions  Needed  to  Keep  the  Hive 
Properly  Warmed  and  to  'Prevent 
the  Escape  of  oAll  Important  Heat 

By  Belva  M.  Demuth 


THE  quies- 
cence, or 
slow  living, 
b  y  means  of 
which  bees  may 
be  able  to  span 
the  broodless  per- 
iod of  winter  is 
usually  present 
to  the  utmost  de- 
gree during  the  milder  weather  of  October 
and  November  in  the  Northern  States.  This 
extreme  quiescence  occurs  after  the  last  of 
the  brood  has  emerged,  and  after  all  the 
recently  emerged  bees,  as  well  as  the  older 
ones,  have  had  ample  cleansing  flights,  but 
before  cold  weather  begins.  If  the  degree 
of  quiescence  sometimes  present  at  this  sea- 
son could  be  maintained  thruout  the  winter, 
we  would  expect  the  bees  to  wake  up  the 
next  spring,  still  possessing  the  full  vigor 
of  their  youth  and  amply  prepared  for  the 
burdens  of  their  spring  toil.  The  remark- 
able inactivity  of  autumn,  however,  is  an 
unstable  condition  which  is  easily  upset  by 
various  disturbing  factors.  The  two  giant 
disturbing  factors  are  inferior  stores  and 
low  temperatures.     Either  of  these  disturb- 


ing elements, 
when  working 
alone,  slowly 
consuming  the 
vitality  of  the 
bees,  is  bad 
enough;  but, 
when  both  of 
them  are  pres- 
ent in  consider- 
able degree  at  the  same  time,  they  make 
quick  work  of  their  destruction.  Winter 
activity  resulting  from  poor  stores  can  be 
prevented  by  feeding,  after  brood-rearing 
ceases,  10  pounds  of  good  honey  or  a  thick 
syrup  made  of  granulated  sugar  (two  or  two 
and  a  half  parts  sugar  to  one  part  water) 
to  each  colony,  regardless  of  the  amount  of 
stores  already  in  the  hive.  (See  page  530 
of  September  Gleanings.)  In  the  North  this 
feeding  should  be  done  before  the  middle  of 
October. 

Winter   Activity   in   Response   to    Low 

Temperatures. 
In  Bulletin  93,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  we   find  a   statement,   with   definite 
temperatures  specified  as  follows:     "At  the 
temperature   at  which   other   insects  become 
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less  active  (begin  hibernation),  the  honey- 
bee becomes  more  active  and  generates  heat, 
in  some  cases  until  the  temperature  within 
the  cluster  is  as  high  as  that  of  the  brood- 
nest  in  summer.  To  sum  up,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  a  colony  of  undisturbed  brood- 
less  bees  is  above  57°  F.  and  below  about 
69°  F.,  the  bees  are  quiet  and  their  tem- 
perature drifts  with  the  outer  temperature; 
at  lower  temperatures  they  form  a  compact 
cluster,  and  the  temperature  within  it  is 
raised  by  heat  generated  by  the  bees. ' ' 

This  is.  certainly  a  strong  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  better  protection  against  the  cold  of 
winter  than  most  of  us  have  been  giving 
our  bees.  When  we  realize  that  they  main- 
tain a  temperature  never  lower  than  57°  F. 
and  are  quiet  and  satisfied  at  temperatures 
between  57°  F.  and  69°  F.  (temperatures 
almost  as  high  as  that  which  we  need  in  our 
living  rooms),  we  can  understand  the  need 
for  a  better  housing  of  the  bees  during 
cold  weather.  When  we  remember  the  bit- 
ter cold  and  high  winds  of  last  winter,  and 
how  it  was  necessary  to  burn  tons  and  tons 
of  coal  to  keep  our  homes  even  above  60°  F., 
we  wonder  that  the  bees  were  able  to  sur- 
vive, when  wintered  out  of  doors,  with  mus- 
cular activity  the  only  means  of  heating 
their  homes.  The  month  of  October  is  pre- 
eminently the  month  for  packing  the  bees 
that  are  to  be  wintered  out  of  doors. 
How  Heat  Escapes  from  the  Hive. 

The  heat  that  is  generated  by  the  bees  can 
escape  from  within  the  hive  by  two  avenues 
only.  (1)  It  may  pass  thru  the  walls  of 
the  hive  by  the  comparatively  slow  process 
of  being  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle 
of  the  material  forming  the  walls  until  it 
reaches  the  outer  surface  where  it  is  either 
transmitted  to  the  air  and  carried  away  or 
lost    from    the    outer    surface    by    radiation. 

(2)  It  may  be  carried  out  of  the  hive  by 
air  currents  thru  the  entrance  or  other  open- 
ings. The  air  currents  may  be  caused  by  the 
wind  blowing  into  the  entrance,  sweeping 
around  and  over  the  cluster,  then  out  some 
other  opening  or  another  part  of  the  en- 
trance; or  they  may  be  weaker  currents,  set 
up  within  the  hive  because  of  differences  of 
temperature  there.  Winter  cases  and  pack- 
ing prevent  heat  escape  in  the  one  case;  con- 
tracted entrances,  in  the  other. 

Conditions  Influencing  Loss  of  Heat 
Thru  the  Walls. 
Physicists  tell  us  that  the  rate  at  which 
heat  flows  thru  a  solid  depends  upon  four 
things  only,  which  when  put  into  terms  of  a 
double-walled  beehive  are:  (1)  material 
used  for  packing,   (2)  thickness  of  packing, 

(3)  area  of  walls,  ceiling  and  floor  of  the 
inner  chamber,  (4)  the  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  inner  and  outer  sur- 
faces. It  follows,  therefore,  that  we  can 
decrease  the  loss  of  heat  thru  the  walls  by 
using  better  material  for  packing,  by  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  the  packing,  by  de- 
creasing the  size  of  tlie  inner  chamber,  and 
by  locating  the  apiary  in  a  sheltered  place 
to    keep    the    wind    from    cooling    the    outer 


surface  of  the  winter  cases  rapidly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  where  the  sun  can  shine  on 
them  to  reduce  or  stop  the  outward  flow  of 
heat  while  the   sun  is  shining. 
Packing  Material. 

The  material  for  packing  should  not  be 
too  coarse,  such  as  straw,  coarse  planer 
shavings  or  forest  leaves  thrown  in  loosely, 
because  such  material  permits  currents  of 
warmer  air  to  rise  and  escape  from  the 
packing,  thus  carrying  the  heat  away  more 
rapidly.  Also  high  winds  may  force  air 
currents  thru  cracks  in  the  outer  case  into 
and  entirely  thru  such  coarse  material, 
rapidly  carrying  away  the  heat.  Such  ma- 
terial as  wheat  chaff,  sawdust,  fine  planer 
shavings,  or  crushed  and  finely  broken  for- 
est leaves,  are  perhaps  about  equally  good 
for  retarding  the  flow  of  heat.  Sawdust  will 
absorb  and  transmit  moisture,  if  the  winter 
case  leaks. 

Effect  of  Size  of  Winter  Chamber. 

Years  ago  when  chaff  hives  and  chaff  di- 
vision-boards were  more  commonly  used, 
many  beekeepers  reduced  the  winter  cham- 
ber to  fit  the  cluster,  filling  the  remaining 
space  with  these  close-fitting  chaff-packed 
division-boards.  P!resent-day  management 
is  apparently  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
some  beekeepers  even  using  two  hive-bodies 
for  the  winter  chamber.  The  danger'  here 
is  that  some  may  increase  the  size  of  the 
winter  chamber  without  at  the  same  time 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  packing. 
Since  every  square  inch  on  the  inner  surface 
may  be  considered  as  an  avenue  for  the  es- 
cape of  a  certain  amount  of  heat,  it  follows 
that,  if  we  double  this  surface  without 
changing  other  conditions,  we  double  the 
rate  of  the  loss  of  heat  thru  the  walls.  To 
secure  the  same  degree  of  protection  when 
the  surface  of  the  inner  chamber  is  doubled, 
it  is  necessary  to  double  the  amount  of 
packing. 

The  Entrance. 

The  movement  of  air  currents  thru  the 
entrance  is  influenced  by  its  size  and  shape 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  other  open- 
ings in  the  hive.  If  there  is  but  a  single  small 
opening,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the 
wind  to  blow  thru  it  into  the  hive,  since  air 
cannot  enter  unless  air  from  the  inside  can 
escape  at  the  same  time.  When  the  usual 
long,  narrow  entrance  is  used,  wind  may 
blow  into  the  hive  at  one  side  of  the  en- 
trance and  force  the  warm  air  out  at  the 
other.  A  single  small  entrance,  together  with 
sealed  covers,  should  prevent  almost  entire- 
ly the  conveyance  of  heat  thru  the  entrance 
by  air  currents. 

The  ideal  condition  toward  which  to 
strive  is  a  winter  chamber  which  fits  the 
size  of  the  cluster,  or  rather  a  cluster  big 
enough  to  fill  the  winter  chamber,  so  that 
the  cluster  touches  and  warms  its  walls,  and 
these  walls  so  well  protected  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  bees  to  draw  away  from 
them  in  severe  weather  to  form  another 
wall  of  living  bees  as  an  insulating  crust  for 
the  cluster. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


Caring  for  Comb    Honey — How  to  Have  in    Best 
Condition  for  the  Market 


"Will  3'ou  give  us  something  further  re- 
garding removing  comb  honey  from  the 
hive,  storing  the  same,  and  getting  it  rctidy 
for  market?  Remember  many  of  the  read- 
ers of  Gleanings  are  not  uj)  in  these  things 
as  are  you  old  fellows  who  have  kept  bees 
for  from  30  to  50  years." 

A  croi3  of  fine  comb  honey  may  be  greatly 
lessened  in  value  by  lack  of  knowledge  or 
care  in  the  harvesting,  storing,  and  prepar- 
ing for  market.  What  I  shall  write  will 
probably  contain  nothing  new  or  Etartlhig, 
but  a  repetition  of  the  things  that  some  need 
to  hear  often  to  secure  the  best  results  when 
working  for  comb  or  section  honey.  After 
the  honey  harvest  has  been  on  a  week  or 
so  the  sujjers  should  be  looked  after,  and, 
where  the  sections  in  any  are  capped  over, 
they  should  be  taken  off  and  supers  of 
empty  sections  given,  if  more  room  is  need- 
ed. To  have  the  honey  in  the  best  shape  to 
sell,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  hive  as 
soon  as  it  is  capped  over.  The  beautiful 
cajipings  are  then  white  and  very  inviting 
to  the  eye.  Eemember  that  looks  has  very 
much  to  do  with  a  fancy  article  cf  section 
honey.  As  the  white-honey  harvent  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States  is  secured  from 
white  and  alsike  clover  and  basswood,  less 
surplus  room  should  be  given  as  it  nears  its 
close,  for  by  the  contraction  of  space  more 
sections  will  be  completed  than  in  the  larger 
spaces,  and  we  desire  to  get  all  the  finest 
comb  honey  possible.  At  the  close  of  surplus 
gathering  from  the  above  sources,  all  the 
supers  should  be  removed. 

For  the  best  results  in  storing,  a  warm, 
dry,  and  airy  room  is  essential.  Tliis  room 
should  have  two  windows  so  situated  that 
the  sunlight  can  be  admitted,  and  a  good 
circulation  of  air.  The  building  should  by 
no  means  be  in  the  shade,  for  the  hot  sun- 
shine and  dry  air  of  summer  will,  when  in 
motion,  do  much  to  still  better  ripen  the 
honey.  The  building  should  be  one  foot  or 
more  above  ground  and  have  a  wood  floor, 
and  be  so  situated  that  the  air  can  freely 
circulate  all  about  underneath,  so  no  damp- 
ness shall  come  from  the  earth  below.  Some 
suppose  that  the  floor  to  a  honey-house  should 
be  of  concrete  or  cement  of  some  kind,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  During  the  night,  such  a 
floor  takes  on  the  temperature  of  the  ground 
underneath,  and,  when  the  morning  sunshine 
and  warm  air  strike  this  cool  or  cold  floor, 
the  concrete  takes  on  a  dampness,  or  begins 
to  "sweat,"  as  it  is  often  termed.  This  in 
a  great  measure  will  overcome  the  warm, 
dry  air  we  have  planned  to  let  in,  and  our 
nice    combs    of    honey    will    soon    begin    to 


' '  sweat ' '  also,  so  that  the  nice  white  cap- 
j)ings  will  take  on  a  watery  appearance, 
which  will  be  very  detrimental  to  the  looks. 
A  strong  rack  should  be  nuide  on  which  to 
place  the  honey,  and  preferably  on  each  side 
of  the  room  so  that  an  alley-way  can  be 
had,  as  it  will  least  interfere  with  the 
working  room.  This  rack  should  be  one  foot 
above  the  floor,  so  the  air  may  freely  pass 
beneath  it.  A  row  of  supers  should  first 
be  put  on,  and  on  top  of  these,  at  the  front 
and  back,  strips  one  inch  square  should  be 
placed ;  and  this  should  be  continued  in  the 
same  way  until  the  space  is  filled  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling,  if  necessary. 
All  of  the  fancy  should  be  stored  in  a  body. 
No.  1,  2,  and  the  dark  the  same,  so  that  we 
need  not  have  the  different  grades  all  mixed 
up  when  we  come  to  getting  it  ready  for 
market.  At  the  time  the  honey  is  taken 
in,  place  it  to  one  side,  and  the  next 
morning,  when  it  has  cooled,  clean  off  the 
projiolis  and  wax  from  the  supers  and  sec- 
tions at  top  and  bottom,  so  far  as  can  be, 
and  tier  them  up  on  the  rack  in  their  proper 
places.  Storing  the  honey  in  this  way,  the 
warm  air  circulates  freely  all  thru  and  be- 
tween the  supers  and  sections.  The  honey  is 
thus  left  till  time  to  prepare  it  for  market. 
This  is  generally  about  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. 

To  handle  and  case  comb  honey  properly 
requires  much  care.  The  delicate  combs  are 
easily  cut  or  bruised,  and  a  little  careless- 
ness will  result  in  leaky  and  dripping  honey. 
The  fancy  honey  is  usually'  cased  first,  and 
the  case  labeled,  ' '  fancy. ' '  That  not  so  white 
in  comb  is  styled  No.  1.  That  a  little  color- 
ed by  the  bees,  and  combs  not  so  complete, 
is  called  No.  2.  Then  the  buckwheat  or  fall 
honey  may  be  cased  in  the  same  way  as  to 
grade,  but  it  is  very  often  put  all  together 
and  styled  as  ' '  dark. ' '  The  honey  in  the 
cases  of  each  grade  should  be  uniform  in 
looks  and  quality.  The  honey  next  the 
glass  in  each  case  should  be  no  nicer  than 
that  in  the  center  part.  In  other  words,  it 
should  be  cased  so  that  to  see  the  combs 
next  the  glass,  as  it  stands  in  our  honey 
room,  the  store,  or  commission  house,  may 
be  an  evidence  of  the  quality  of  the  whole 
case  without  further  inspection.  When  hon- 
ey is  so  put  up,  the  purchaser,  whether  gro- 
cer or  consumer,  can  take  it  and  handle  it 
comb  by  comb  with  satisfaction  in  selling  or 
or  using.  Every  beekeeper  has  his  own 
reputation  to  build  or  hold.  If  he 
expects  good  sales  in  the  future,  his 
goods  should  be  as  represented  bv  the 
honey  in  full  view  in  each  case.  The  par- 
tially filled  supers  taken  off  at  the  close  of 
the  white  harvest  should  be  looked  over,  and 
all  complete  sections  cased  for  sale  in  the 
grade  best  suited  for  them.  Sections  only 
partly  filled   should  be  massed  in   other   su- 
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pers  and  returned  to  the  hives  at  the  open- 
ing of  buckwheat  or  other  fall  flowers.  At 
the  ' '  wind  up "  of  the  season,  some  of  the 
partly  capped  combs  may  be  sold  to  those 
who  call  and  can  see  them,  and  prefer  such  at 
a  lower  price.  Those  not  sold,  or  the  whole 
of  these  partly  filled  sections,  may  be  car- 
ried over  to  good  advantage  for  "bait  sec- 
tions, ' '  as  such  are  very  useful  in  getting 
the  bees  at  work  in  the  sections  at  the  very 
earliest  opening  of  the  flowers  producing 
our  surplus  the  next  season. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Boolittle. 


WINTER  PROTECTION  in  .he  ROCKIES 


How    It    Can  be    Accomplished   at    Comparatively 
Small  Cost 


There  has  been  quite  an  awakening  among 
Colorado  beekeepers  as  to  the  need  of  win- 
ter protection,  caused  by  the  heavy  losses 
sustained  in  the  past,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has,  thru  its  bul- 
letins and  the  extension  work  done  by  C.  E. 
Bartholomew,  carried  on  quite  a  campaign 
of  education.  Last  winter  a  considerable 
number  of  Colorado  beekeepers  gave  their 
colonies  added  protection  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Some  simply  covered  the  hives  with 
a  paper  cardboard  box,  in  which  they  pack- 
ed straw  or  shavings  between  the  box  and 
the  hive.  Others  protected  their  colonies  in 
a  more  elaborate  fashion  by  putting  to- 
gether the  winter  packing  cases  known  as 
the  Holtermann  case.     One  apiary  was  pack- 


ed single,  each  colony  having  a  shell  around 
it  which  was  filled  with  straw,  and  a  cover 
over  this  shell.  Whatever  method  was  used 
seemed  to  give  fairly  satisfactory  results. 
One  of  the  difficulties  was  that  the  bee- 
keepers did  not  realize  the  necessity  of 
packing  their  colonies  early.  In  an  apiary 
belonging  to  my  brother,  which  he  packed 
last  November,  the  disturbance  which  the 
bees  received  while  being  packed  started 
brood-rearing,  and  this  continued  thru  quite 
a  large  part  of  the  winter,  and  so  weakened 
the  colonies.  However,  last  spring  the  few 
colonies  which  did  breed  during  the  winter 
seemed  to  be  in  pretty  fair  shape,  altho 
not  so  strong  as  those  that  did  not  do  any 
breeding. 

The  principal  point  that  I  notice  in  win- 
ter packing  in  Colorado  is  that  the  packed 
colonies  have  more  honey  by  10  to  15  pounds 
than  those  left  in  the  open.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
detriment  to  leave  the  hive  full  of  honey 
when  packed  for  the  winter.  It  appears 
that  it  would  be  better  to  take  away  two  or 
three  of  the  combs  of  honey,  replacing  these 
with  good  empty  brood-combs.  In  this  way 
the  colony  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  more 
comfortable  disposition  of  the  bees  in  the 
brood-nest.  The  colonies  that  were  packed 
last  winter  were  also  more  uniform  in 
strength;  in  fact,  there  were  no  weak  colo- 
nies at  all  except  those  that  had  poor  queens 
or  had  contracted  foul  brood.  The  protec- 
tion of  the  packing  case  against  molestation 
of  bees  from  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  etc. 
is  not  one  of  the  least  imp'ortant  features  of 
tlie  protection  of  bees.     I  believe  this  one 
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item  will  make  the  protection  case  a  paying 

jiioposition. 

Dr.  Phillips  advocates  the  necessity  for 
\\\nd  protection.  While  it  is  doubtless  true 
til  at  there  are  days  when  the  temperature  is 
(|uite  low,  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing 
rii|ii(lly  enough  so  that  wind  protection 
would  be  valuable,  this  is  not  the  rule  in 
Colorado,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
tiie  State.  When  the  wind  blows  here  the 
temperature  is  generally  higher.  I  think 
Inter-Mountain  beekeepers  would  do  well  to 
locate  their  apiaries'  in  a  locality  protected 
as  well  as  possible  and  then  add  two  or  three 
inches  of  extra  chaff  packing  to  their  cases 
rather  than  bother  to  build  special  wind- 
breaks. I  think  three  inches  of  packing,  to- 
gether with  the  thickness  of  the  packing- 
case  boards  and  the  hive-body,  will  give 
comfortable  protection,  even  during  a  wind 
storm,  provided  the  entrance  is  contracted 
to  the  minimum.  Bees  need  very  little  air 
in  the  winter  time,  and  the  colony  may  be 
preserved  by  having  a  very  small  entrance. 

There  are  two  difficulties  with  the  packing 
case  that  are  probably  the  most  serious 
ones  to  be  met.  With  the  use  of  so  much 
straw  or  chaff,  or  even  planer  shavings,  the 
danger  from  fire  is  greatly  increased.  One 
will  need  to  be  extremely  careful  at  all 
times  when  using  a  smoker  around  these 
packing  cases.  Another  objection  is  the 
fact  that  mice  will  doubtless  make  more 
nests  in  the  bee  yards,  if  they  have  these 
packing  cases  in  which  to  build  them.  The 
least  expensive  method  of  constructing  these 
cases  and  at  the  same  time  of  producing  the 
most  effective  results,  has  been  on  my  mind 


_L 


GROUND  FLOOR  PLAN    OF-  PACKING  C^t 

for  some  time.  When  the  cheapest  grade  of 
lumber  is  $26  per  thousand,  this  is  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  The  writer  has  not 
been  able  to  secure  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
lumber  for  making  packing  cases  for  less 
tlian  $40  per  thousand.  This  will  make  the 
(Cist  of  lumber  alone  for  a  case  come  to  be- 
tween  two   an<l   three   dollars  for   four   colo- 


nies. In  the  Eoeky  Mountain  region  where 
we  have  slight  rainfall  thruout  the  year,  I 
do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a 
floor  for  the  packing  ease.  Simply  jjut  straw 
or  chaff"  on  the  ground  inside  the  walls  of 
the  packing  case,  using  a  hive-stand  if 
thought  desirable,  but  having  this  hive- 
stand  packed  with  straw  or  chaff.  The  hives 
-In 


Packing  cat< 


»«J    i|.«    il.jhtmj.b.irj. 

may  be  placed  right  on  the  straw,  but  the 
disadvantage  of  this  is  that  the  straw  may 
settle  somewhat  and  disarrange  your  tunnel 
entrance  thru  which  the  bees  pass  from  the 
hive  to  the  outside.  I  have  just  finished 
making  60  packing  cases  for  four  colonies 
each,  and  am  using  flooring  for  the  roof  and 
common  sheeting  boards  for  the  sides  of  the 
cases.  I  am  making  these  cases  high  enough 
so  that  two  hive-bodies  may  be  used  for  a 
brood-nest  before  removing  the  packing.  By 
the  time  the  colonies  have  two  hives  filled 
with  brood  the  weather  will  have  become 
settled  so  that  the  protection  from  the 
packing  will  be  less  necessary.  On  account 
of  our  cool  nights  thruout  the  season,  year- 
round  i^acking  will,  I  believe,  eventually  be 
adopted,  and  every  beekeeper  will  do  well  to 
make  his  packing  cases  in  such  a  way  that 
the  colonies  can  be  manipulated  easily  with- 
out ever  removing  them  from  the  case. 

The  accompanying  drawings  will  explain 
the  kind  of  a  case  that  I  have  made  so  far, 
which  will  be  found  low  in  price  and  will 
certainly  give  the  bees  protection.  If  the 
colonies  do  as  well  in  these  cases  as  I  have 
been  led  to  believe,  they  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  best  investments  I  have  ever 
made.  During  the  month  of  April  we  pass- 
ed thru  three  cold  snaps  that  seriously  af- 
fected the  breeding  ability  of  the  colonies, 
and  I  believe  that  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
protection  of  the  colonies  during  the  spring 
breeding  season  is  of  double  the  importance 
that  it  is  during  the  winter,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  j^rotection  given  the  colo- 
nies should  not  serve  both  purposes. 

One  thing  I  have  noticed  is  that  beekeep- 
ers have  protected  their  colonies  on  the  top 
and  three  sides,  and  left  the  front  exposed; 
or  they  have  packed  all  four  sides  and  top, 
and  left  the  bottom  exposed  to  the  cold 
ground  beneath.  The  bulk  of  the  beekeepers 
who  have  given  protection  so  far  have  done 
it  in  this  half-hearted  manner.  Let  us  quit 
this  way  of  doing  and  follow  out  the  plan 
as  suggested,  so  far  as  possible.     Of  course, 
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we  have  to  look  to  the  expense,  and  my 
greatest  objection  to  the  windbreak  for  the 
bee  yard  is  its  cost.  By  adding  three  inches 
of  packing  space  to  the  five  inclies,  I  believe 
I  can  quite  largely  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
a  windbreak,  especially  in  this  western 
county  where  it  almost  always  warms  up 
when  the  wind  begins  to  blow. 

One  very  great  advantage  of  the  packing 
ease  that  I  have  not  mentioned  is  the  satis- 
faction the  beekeeper  derives  from  the 
knowledge  that  his  bees  are  packed  away 
snugly  where  there  is  practically  no  danger 
from  losing  any  of  his  colonies. 

Boulder,  Col.  Wesley  Foster. 

[If  the  beekeepers  of  Colorado  will  follow 
the  suggestions  given  by  Mr.  Foster  in  this 
article,  they  will  not  only  save  winter  stores 
but  have  much  stronger  colonies  in  the 
spring.  A  fair  trial  will  convince  any  can- 
did mind.  The  only  criticism  we  might  have 
to  offer  is  that  more  importance  should  be 
attached  to  windbreaks  or  shelter.  There 
should  be  no  shelf  or  ledge  under  the  en- 
trance to  catch  snow  or  ice  to  clog  it. 

The  scheme  of  having  one  entrance  on 
each  of  the  four  sides  is  better  in  our  opin- 
ion than  having  two  entrances  on  each  of 
two  sides.  The  former  will  avoid  drifting. 
See   next   issue. — Editor.] 


THE    ETERNAL    PRICE    QUESTION 

How  the  Small. Honey  Producer  Helps  to  Keep  the 
Price  Down.     What  the  Price  Should  be 


I  ask  myself  the  question  and  repeat  it  to 
my  brother  beekeepers:  Supposing  the 
wholesale  price  of  honey  to  be  15  cents, 
why  peddle  it  out  at  12%  to  16  cents? 
Five  one-gallon  cans  will  cost  more  than 
one  60-pound  can,  and  10  six-pound  cans, 
more  than  five  one-gallon  cans.  A  wooden 
keg  will  cost  less  than  tin  cans,  and  a  bar- 
rel less  than  several  200-pound  kegs. 

It  is  all  right  to  "look  after  our  old  cus- 
tomers," but  yearly  advertising  is  new  ad- 
vertising. I  mean  by  tliat,  unless  you  run 
an  advertisement  all  the  time,  you  have 
to  look  for  new  customers  yearly.  Not  ten 
per  cent  of  your  "old  customers"  will  re- 
member you.  Obviously  it  will  not  pay  us 
to  run  an  advertisement  when  we  have  no 
honey  to  sell,  and  it  will  not  pay  one  man 
in  a  hundred  to  try  to  keep  up  a  mail  order 
business.'  Therefore,  if  we  cannot  get  as 
good  prices  at  retail,  locally,  as  we  can 
from  the  buyers,  we  certainly  are  foolish  to 
lose  one  to  three  cents  a  pound  by  continu- 
ing our  retail  trade. 

Prices  depend  on  location — local  retail 
prices,  I  mean.  I  am  in  a  town  of  100,  and 
cannot  expect  to  sell  as  much  honey,  locally, 
as  the  man  living  in  a  town  of  500,  nor  can 
a   person    living    in    a    town    of   500    sell    as 


much  honey  locally  as  can  a  man  living  in 
a  town  of  1,000  or  more.  This  admits  of 
no  argument.  Then,  too,  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence where,  in  a,  town,  the  producer  lives. 
If  he  has  a  store,  as  I  have,  he  is  well  lo- 
cated to  dispose  of  his  honey  advantageous- 
ly; but  in  any  community,  if  he  be  remote 
from  the  center  of  the  town,  or  on  a  farm, 
his   chances  of  selling  are  reduced. 

It  is  said  that  "one  farmer  in  eight  now 
keeps  bees, ' '  and  ' '  keeps ' '  is  right.  Box 
hives,  a  salt  barrel,  a  dovetail  hive  without 
foundation.  But  the  point  is  here:  They 
have  actually  started.  They  have  bees. 
They  produce  honey,  and  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  few  pounds  more  than  they  need 
for  their  own  table  they  sell  it — at  less 
than  wholesale  prices.  The  result  spells 
lower  local  prices  for  the  regular  producer, 
the  man  with  50     to  400  hives  or  more. 

I  am  anxious  that  we  get  the  best  price 
for  honey  that  we  possibly  can;  but  loca- 
tion has  much  to  do  with  prices.  A  very  lit- 
tle advertising  will  sell  honey  in  the  city 
store,  while  a  thousand  dollars  put  into  ad- 
vertising would  not  sell  $1,000  worth  of 
honey  in  this  county.  From  experience  in 
advertising  I  am  positive  of  this:  We  small 
producers  can  get  better  than  wholesale 
prices,  the  cost  of  containers  added,  in  local 
sales.  We  can  get  about  wholesale -prices, 
containers  and  postage  added,  for  mail  or- 
ders. We  can  get  about  as  much  for  60- 
pound  cans,  f.  0.  b.  home  statiouj  as  we  can 
.get  from  jobbers,  but  here  comes  another 
problem:      What    are    wholesale    prices? 

In  a  recent  semi-monthly  Market  News 
Bulletin,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
I  found  a  range  of  11%  to  22  cents  a  pound 
for  ' '  light  amber ' '  honey,  an  average  of 
about  16c.  So  I  ask  again:  What  shall 
we  honey  producers  base  our  prices  on? 
Shall  it  be  on  12  cents  of  the  St.  Louis  quo- 
tation? If  so,  the  Philadelphia  price  of 
22  cents  is  too  high. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  even  the  casual 
observer  that  there  is  a  problem  here  which 
will  take  united  effort  to  solve.  I  have  no 
solution,  altho  I  wish  I  had.  Personally, 
however,  I  shall  not  sell  honey  at  a  price 
which  is  wholesale  at  my  nearest  large 
trade  center,  Chicago.  Can  I  get  more  than 
that  price  and  add  the  price  of  cans  and,  in 
mail  order  trade,  the  postage?  These  items 
1  ake  about  three  cents  a  pound  to  be  added 
to  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  honey,  making 
it  cost  my  customer  $2.16.  My  past  experi- 
ence tells  me  that  I  can  get  that,  and  more. 
At  first  I  got  $2.25  in  first,  second,  and  third 
parcel  post  zones.  Then  I  cut  out  the  third, 
and  finally  got  $2.40,  If  I  now  had  honey, 
I  should  try  for  20  cents  a  pound,  the  cost 
of  containers  and  postage  added,  and  at 
that  I'd  be  asking  but  about  two  cents  a 
pound  above  the  average  wholesale  price  to- 
day, while  in   cities  and  large  villages  the 
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customers  must  pay  25  cents  to  30  cents  a 
pound.  With  honey,  postage,  and  can  add- 
ed, my  proi)osed  price  is  but  20  10/12  cents 
a  pound.  Can  I  get  it?  Docs  anyone  doubt 
it?  A.  F.  Bonney. 

Buck   Grove,   la.,   July   25. 


THE  BEST  KIND  OF  HYBRIDS 

They  May  be    More    Prolific    and    Produce    More 
Honey  Than  Pure  Italians 

It  is  enough  to  furnish  many  hearty 
laughs  to  go  to  a  beekeepers'  picnic  and 
hear  what  the  prominent  speakers  have  to 
say,  and  later  observe  what  said  beekeepers 
do  and  how  the  speakers '  advice  works  out 
in  real  life.  For  example.  Prof.  Eay  of 
Cornell   said: 

"Don't  keep  hybrids.  There  is  nothing 
good  about  them.  They  have  foul  brood, 
they  are  cross,  and  objectionable  in  breed- 
ing new   stock." 

Now,  we  will  say  that  Professor  Eay  is  a 
pretty  good  fellow,  but  he  will  have  to 
amend  his  stock  statements  regarding  Ital- 
ian hybrid  bees  before  I  can  admit  that  he 
sticks  closely  to  the  facts.  Hybrids  aVe  not 
always  all  that  might  be  desired,  but  in 
many  cases  the  first  cross  of  Italian  and 
black  bees  (Italian  queens  with  hybrid 
drones)  results  in  wonderful  production  of 
bees  and  marvelous  production  of  honey.  At 
the  same  time,  under  the  same  conditions  of 
weather  and  flowers,  pure  Italian  bees  of 
uniform  three-band  markings,  gentle  tem- 
per, and  possible  immunity  to  foul  brood, 
may  fail  to  gain  a  profitable  surplus  of  hon- 
ey, when  hybrids  produce  good  yields. 

I  have  kept  black  bees,  pure  three-band 
Italians,  goldens,  and  different  varieties  of 
hybrids  for  the  last  eight  years,  and,  after 
making  careful  observations  and  tests  in 
breeding  these  races,  I  maintain  that  there 
are  great  possibilities  in  operating  with  se- 
lected hybrids  and  quickly  eliminating  any 
queens  as  soon  as  they  show  their  stock  of 
hybrids  are  not  up  to  a  certain  standard  of 
prolificness,  immunity  to  foul  brood,  and 
highest  working  ability  in  turning  out  large 
yields  of  honey.  I  have  one  hybrid  colony 
which  has  produced  up  to  date  this  summer 
270  pounds  of  extracted  honey,  and  this  is 
far  ahead  of  any  pure  Italian  colony's  rec- 
ord here.  This  hybrid  colony  has  no  foul 
brood,  the  bees  show  about  25  per  cent  jet- 
black  workers,  while  the  queen  is  a  beauti- 
ful yellow,  and  her  progeny  are  gentle  when 
a  small  amount  of  smoke  is  used  to  handle 
them.  So  we  may  say,  when  it  comes  to 
hybrids,  that  circumstances  often  alter 
eases.  My  conclusion  regarding  this  matter 
is  that  pure  Italian  virgin  queens  should  be 
used,  when  trying  to  get  hybrid  stocks.  De- 
generate bee  stock  is  usually  the  result  of 
tolerating  mongrel   queens.     The   first   cross 


in  breeds  of  poultry  are  known  to  be  very 

prolific  layers,  and  the  same  is  true  of  bees. 

Canastota,  N.  Y.  Clark  W.  Wilson. 


WINTERING    NOT    DIFFICULT 

Only  Three  Chief   Principles — Why  He  Approves 
the  Demuth  Method 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  wintering  is  such  a 
problem  after  all.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 
There  are  just  three  things  to  bear  in  mind. 

The  first  is  vitality.  We  should  plan  on 
having  a  strong  colony  of  young  bees  to 
pack  for  winter.  But  not  all  young  bees 
have  the  requisite  vitality.  When  buying 
queens  one  should  make  sure  that  the 
breeder  is  up  to  date  in  his  methods,  and  not 
just  trying  to  raise  something  with  six  legs 
and  four  wings,  and  that  resembles  a  queen 
bee.  Buying  from  such  a  man  is  like  throw- 
ing money  away.  Pay  the  price  and  get  the 
best. 

The  next  factor  in  good  wintering  is 
stores.  A  colony  will  not  consume  a  great 
amount  during  the  cold  weather;  but  it  is 
in  late  March  and  April,  when  brood-rearing 
begins  that  they  use  the  most.  In  this  lo- 
cality a  colony  should  never  go  into  winter 
with  less  than  25  pounds  of  stores.  Thirty 
is  better,  as  it  makes  it  safer  till  fruit 
bloom. 

The  third  condition  is  protection.  Some 
prefer  the  cellar.  I  do  not.  I  think  that, 
if  the  Lord  had  intended  bees  to  live  in  a 
cellar,  he  would  have  made  one  for  them; 
but  instead  he  gave  them  a  hollow  tree,  and 
that  brings  a  mental  picture  of  the  Demuth 
wintering  plan,  which,  I  believe,  comes  as 
near  to  being  a  perfect  case  as  we  shall  ever 
get.  Having  the  comb  broad  side  to  the 
entrance  keeps  out  the  wind;  and  putting 
a  ten-frame  colony  on  seven  frames  adds  to 
the  warmth.  Also,  by  having  the  frames  on 
end  the  bees  can  go  higher  up  than  when 
the  frames  are  horizontal.  And  one  need 
not  worry  about  the  placing  of  the  brood 
in  spring,  as  it  will  not  vary  much  from  the 
way  it  is  placed  in  the  frames  when  hori- 
zontal, since  the  queen  starts  to  lay  at  the 
back  of  the  hive;  and  with  the  upstanding 
frames  she  begins  at  the  top  end,  so  when 
they  are  unpacked  the  top  end  can  be  placed 
at  the  back  of  the  hive,  and  it  is  just  the 
same  as  tho  they  had  been  horizontal.  But 
there  are  other  good  ways  to  pack  for  win- 
ter; and  one  is  the  double-walled  or  chaff 
hive.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  however 
we  pack  for  winter,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  several  inches  of  good  packing  on  top. 

I  think  that,  if  beekeepers  would  bear  in 
mind  the  importance  of  these  three  require- 
ments—  vitality,  stores,  and  protection  — 
their  troubles  and  losses  would  greatly  de- 
crease. J.  C.  Mosgrove. 
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\^  beekeep- 
ers admit 
that  a  queen 
seems  to  prefer 
a  large  frame; 
and  she  will  lay 
more  eggs  in  one 
large  card  ^  of 
comb     than     she 

will  in  the  same  number  of  square  inches 
contained  in  two  combs,  one  above  the  other, 
but  divided  from  each  other  by  a  top  bar, 
a  bee-space,  and  a  bottom  bar,  as  is  the  case 
when  the  queen  occupies  two  supers.  We 
have  yet  to  run  across  a  beekeeper  who  de- 
nies this  proposition. ' '  Page  522,  Septem- 
ber Gleanings.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
the  first  one  to  deny  it;  but,  with  the  edi- 
tor 's  permission,  I  arise  to  question  its  cor- 
rectness. I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  oppor- 
tunity to  see  what  a  queen  would  do  when 
asked  to  furnish  eggs  in  two  stories.  Natur- 
ally I  expected  she  would  be  a  little  slow 
in  going  up  or  down  from  one  story  to  an- 
other, and  that  in  some  eases  I  should  find 
110  eggs  or  unsealed  brood  in  one  of  the 
stories,  and  in  most  cases  no  very  young 
brood.  On  the  contrary,  I  found  about  the 
same  condition  as  if  the  brood  had  all  been 
in  one  story;  so  that,  while  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  deny  that  a  queen  has  any  prefer- 
ence, I  believe  that  preference  is  so  small 
as  to  be  quite  negligible. 
*   »   * 

' '  The  eight-frame  Langstroth  size  of  hive 
is  going  out  so  rajiidly  that  we  can  almost 
put  it  among  the  discards,"  page  523,  and 
the  objection  named  is  that  ' '  in  tiering  up 
it  becomes  necessary  for  the  apiarist  to 
stand  on  a  box  or  stepladder  to  get  to  the 
top  of  the  supers  when  the  season  is  good 
and  the  queen  prolific, ' '  the  matter  being 
illustrated  on  the  cover  page.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  that  picture  in  real  life, 
and  I  suspect  that  such  cases  are  so  rare 
that  they  hardly  need  be  considered.  A  more 
serious  objection  is  that  in  a  hive  so  small 
there  is  always  danger  that  in  the  fall  the 
amount  of  stores  in  the  brood-chamber  may 
be  too  scant  to  reach  thru  winter  and  spring. 
[Eeferring  to  illustration  on  cover  page  of 
September  issue,  the  thing  is  not  ' '  so  rare ' ' 
as  you  suppose.  If  it  were  now  possible 
for  you  to  travel  over  the  country  as  we 
have  done  lately,  you  would  see  numerous 
cases  like  this  of  eight-frame  hives.  In  say- 
ing this  we  do  not  mean  there  will  be  a 
whole  aj^iary  of  such  skyscrapers.  The  il- 
lustrations showing  various  forms  of  wind- 
breaks in  this  issue  will  give  an  idea  of . 
some  of  the  yards  we  visited  during  the  last 
two  months,  in  Michigan  alone.  The  pic- 
tures of  R.  F.  Holtermann  's  apiaries  show 
12-frame  hives.  If  you  will  count  the  stories 
you  will  get  some  idea  of  what  he  is  doing. 
The  picture  of  the  David  Eunning  apiary 
also  speaks  for  itself.  The  picture  on  our 
September  cover  was  photograx)hed  in  this 
yard    by    the    Editor.      The    beekeeper    who 
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travels  little  can 
have  but  slight 
comprehension 
of  what  the  oth- 
er fellow  is  do- 
i  n  g ,  and  the 
jjhotographs  d  o 
not  always  tell 
the  story  for  the 
simple  reason 
that  the  traveling  editors  are  not  always  on 
the  spot  when  the  best  showings  are  given. 
The  time  was  when  the  eight-frame  hive 
was  the  leader;  but  the  call  for  it  is  becom- 
ing so  light  of  late  that  it  is  likely  to  be- 
come an  odd-size  hive. — Editor.] 

*  *  * 

Outdoor  or  indoor  wintering  is  quite  fair- 
ly discussed  on  page  523,  only  when  the 
reader  is  told  that  in  a  cold  climate  the 
small  beekeeper  with  only  a  few  bees  may 
winter  in  a  cellar  with  a  furnace,  he  may 
understand  that  the  man  with  many  colo- 
nies ean  not  equally  iise  a  cellar  with  a  fur- 
nace. I  hardly  think  the  editor  meant  that. 
Wherever  the  man  with  a  few  colonies  does 
well  with  such  a  cellar,  I  should  expect  the 
man  with  many  colonies  to  do  a  little  better, 
because  likely  to  have  .more  experience. 

But  su^Dpose  the  man  with  few  or  many 
colonies,  in  a  cold  climate,  has  no  furnace  in 
his  cellar.  In  that  case  it  will  pay  him  to 
have  a  stove  in  his  cellar,  either  in  the  room 
with  the  bees  or  in  an  adjoining  room,  not 
altogether  - —  perhaps  not  chiefly  —  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  bees  warmer,  but  for  the 
sake  of  having  good  air  in  the  cellar.  With 
the  cellar  warm  enough  it  is  easy  to  venti- 
late; indeed,  in  very  severe  weather  there 
may  be  enough  ventilation  merely  thru  the 
cracks  and  crevices  of  the  cellar  walls,  if 
the  tem^jerature  in  the  cellar  is  high  enough. 
In  a  cellar  too  cold  for  best  results,  run- 
ning up  the  temperature  occasionally  to  60 
degrees  or  more  may  be  a  good  thing;  but, 
of  course,  it  is  better  to  have  an  even  tem- 
perature of  about  57  degrees.  [When  we 
spoke  of  57  degrees  we  had  in  mind  the 
internal  temperature  of  the  cluster,  at  which 
IJoint  the  bees  are  the  quietest.  You  evi- 
dently have  in  mind  the  temperature  of  the 
cellar  itself.  The  average  beginner,  if  he 
thought  57  degrees  was  about  right,  we  are 
afraid  would  be  led  into  trouble.  Again, 
we  believe  it  is  rather  dangerous  to  give  it 
out  to  the  general  public  that  it  is  wise  to 
shoot  up  the  temperature  "occasionally." 
As  a  general  thing,  the  ordinary  house  cel- 
lar will  have  too  much  variation. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

We  are  told  to  have  in  the  hive  abundant 
stores  in  the  fall,  not  only  to  last  them  thru 
the  winter,  but  thru  the  spring,  as  it  is  bet- 
ter to  have  the  honey  ready  there  in  ad- 
vance than  to  disturb  the  bees  giving  it  to 
them  in  the  spring.  There  is  another  rea- 
son, likely  more  important,  for  having  a  good- 
ly store  of  honey  in  the  brood-chamber  thru 
the  winter.  It  serves  as  a  sort  of  balance 
wheel,    equalizing    the    heat.      In    ordinary 
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woatlior  tho  lioney  is  wanned  up  to  soiiio- 
tliing  like  the  temperature  of  tlie  broo(i- 
iiest.  Tlieii  when  the  thermometer  takes  a 
sudden  ])hinge  away  below  zero,  the  bees 
with  a  big  lot  of  honey  do  not  get  the  full 
effect  of  it,  beeause  the  heat  that  has  been 
stored  up  in  the  honey  is  slowly  given  out; 
and  it  seems  that  such  a  colony  should  stand 
the  shock  better  than  the  one  with  emjity 
combs.  Then,  too,  the  presence  of  unlimit- 
ed stores  in  early  spring  seems  to  have  a  sort 
of  moral  effect.  As  Doolittle  expressed  it, 
the  bees  say,  "There's  millions  at  our 
liouse,"  and  they  go  at  the  rearing  of  brood 

^vithout   reserve. 

*  *  li- 
lt seems  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  a 
few  colonies  of  bees  will  winter  in  a  cellar 
better  than  a  large  number.  If  the  cellar 
is  a  little  too  cold,  the  larger  number  of 
colonies  will  generate  more  heat,  and  why 
shouldn't  they  winter  better  than  a  smaller 
number?  Or,  to  put  the  question  in  more 
general  form,  why  will  a  small  number  of 
colonies  winter  better  in  a  cellar  than  a 
large  number?  I'm  not  sure  I  ever  saw"  that 
question  answered.  Just  now,  I  can  think 
of  no  other  reason  than  that  the  air  is  purer 
with  the  smaller  number.  If  that  be  the 
true  reason,  then  it  would  seem  that  the 
larger  number  should  do  just  as  well  as  the 
smaller,  if  by  any  means  the  air  be  kept  just 
as  pure  with  the  larger  number.  I  am 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  such  is  the 
correct  idea.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  beekeepers  in  general  are  awake  to 
the  importance  of  good  air  for  bees.  I  sus- 
pect that  wrong  temperature  in  cellars  is 
not  so  much  responsible  for  bad  wintering 
as  w^rong  air.  [We  agree  with  you  most 
emphatically  on  the  importance  of*  having 
plenty  of  fresh  air  when  the  temperature 
goes  above  .50.  The  probabilities  are  that 
too  much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the 
advantage  of  air  when  the  temperature  is 
down  to  43  and  45.  When  the  mercury  goes 
up  to  60  then  it  is  that  the  bees  require  a 
great  deal  of  air.  Better  keep  the  tempera- 
ture down  to  45,  if  possible;  but,  if  not,  give 
))lenty   of   fresh    aii-. — Editoi'.] 

M.  C.  Richter  talks  some  good  sense  at 
page  544,  especially  when  he  says:  "Colo- 
nies at  this  time  which  have  yielded  50  per 
cent  or  less  of  the  average  yield  per  colony 
in  an  apiary  by  all  means  should  be  re- 
queened  as  soon  as  possible."  Never  was  this 
so  important  as  now,  because  honey  was 
never  so  high  in  price  as  now\  p]ven  sup- 
posing honey  is  sold  at  only  15  cents  a 
pound,  and  supposing  the  average  yield  of 
the  apiary  is  only  60  pounds,  let  us  see  how^ 
it  will  iigure  out.  The  colony  that  yields 
only  50  [ler  cent  is  30  pounds  shy  of  the 
average,  and  that  30  pounds  at  15  cents 
a  pound  will  bring  $4.50.  If  $1.00  is  paid 
for  a  queen  that  will  bring  up  the  colony 
to  the  average,  that  will  leave  the  beekeeper 
$3.50  to  the  good — a  matter  worth  consider- 
ing.     Let  jjs,   however,   consider   sometliing 


more  nearly  the  actual,  altho  conservative. 
Let  us  suppose  the  average  is  100  pounds, 
and  the  price  20  cents.  In  that  case  a  short- 
age of  50  per  cent  will  amount  to  $10.00. 
Wouldn't  it  be  good  business  to  advance  one 
of  those  ten  dollars  for  a  new  queen?  But 
that's  not  all  of  it.  If  that  poor  queen  is 
left  undisturbed,  her  influence  will  continue 
into  succeeding  years,  and  not  the  least  of 
the  mischief  she  will  do  will  be  to  furnish 
scrub  drones  for  forthcoming  virgins.- 

•  I  think  Mr.  Eichter  would  agree  with  me 
in  going  still  farther,  and  advising  that 
every  colony  wdiich  falls  below-  the  average, 
whether  it  he  50  per  cent  or  only  5  per  cent 
below,  should  be  marked  for  requeening  just 
as  soon  as  convenient,  and  then  requeened 
wnth  a  queen  that  wall  not  only  bring  the 
colony  up  to  the  average,  but  above  the 
average.  And  then  having  on  hand  bees  of 
the  best  stock,  he  will  rear  his  own  queens, 
keeping  constantly  in  mind  the  slogan, 
"Breed  from  the  best." 
«   *   « 

Speaking  of  getting  rid  of  laying  workers, 
this  is  said  on  page  554:  "Another  method 
that  is  sometimes  employed  is  simply  to 
take  the  hive  several  rods  away  from  the 
apiary  and  shake  the  bees  onto  the  ground 
and  then  return  the  hive  to  its  original  lo- 
cation. The  workers  will  return  to  the  hive, 
but  the  laying  workers  can  not  find  their 
way  back  and  will  be  lost. ' '  It  is  not  al- 
ways wise  to  combat  cherished  traditions; 
but,  if  the  editor  will  obligingly  take  the 
witness-stand,  I  should  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions.  As  all  workers  are  believed  to 
mark  carefully  the  location  of  the  hive  upon 
taking  their  first  flight,  and  as  the  queen 
does  so  with  equal  care,  do  you  believe  that 
a  laying  w^orker  never  marks  the  location  of 
its  hive?  If  it  does  so,  why  should  it  not 
find  its  way  back  to  that  hive?  Consider- 
ing that  a  large  number  of  workers  are  en- 
gaged in  the  disreputable  business  of  laying 
eggs,  and  that  consequently  each  layin'?; 
worker  can  lay  only  a  con'paratively  small 
number  of  eggs,  do  you  belie\e  that  a  laying 
workei',  like  a  queen,  is  limited  to  laying 
eggs  as  its  sole  business?  Do  you  know 
that  ii  la.\'ii'g  worker  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
going  afield  for  nectar,  just  the  same  as 
other  workers?  Do  you  know  that  dumping 
at  a  distance  from  the  hive  the  bees  of  a 
laying-worker  colony  will  have  any  other 
effect  than  to  lose  the  bees  too  young  to 
have  yet  flown,  if  any  such  young  bees  be 
Dresent?  [We,  together  wdth  the  rest  of  the 
beekeeping  fraternity,  are  obliged  to  confess 
considerable  ignorance  concerning  laying 
workers.  We  do  not  know  whether  laying 
workers  ever  mark  their  locations  or  not, 
nor  could  we  swear  that  laving  workers 
never  gather  nectar,  altho  we  seriously 
doubt  it.  But  we  do  know  that  we  have 
often  eliminated  laying  workers  by  simply 
dumping  the  bees  at  a  distance  from  the 
hive  and  then  introducing  a  queen-cell  or 
queen;  whereas,  if  introduced  directly,  we 
have  frequently  met  with  failure, — Editor.] 
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E  are  hav- 
th  e 

best  yield 
of  g 0 1  d e  11  r  0  d 
honey  I  have 
ever  known. 
Colonies  that 
were  very  short 
of  honey  the 
middle  of  Aug- 
ust have  gathered  enough  for  winter.  It  will 
help  solve  the  winter-feeding  problem  'and 
save  many  tons  of  sugar. 

*  *   * 

J.  L.  Byer  says  on  page  548,  Sejjtember 
Gleanings,"  if  you  have  no  buckwheat  in  your 
locality  or  other  fall  sources  of  honey,"  etc. 
Other  writers  seem  to  consider  buckwheat 
as  well  as  goldenrod,  asters,  and  Spanish 
needle  as  fall  flowers,  yet  the  buckwheat 
blooms  in  August  and  has  gone  by  before  the 
middle  of  September.  Goldenrod  comes  a  lit- 
tle later,  but  that  too  has  mostly  gone  before 
the  sun  has  crossed  the  line.  The  aster  began 
blooming  the  last  of  August  with  us  this  year, 
and  may  last  for  a  month  or  until  October. 
We  also  have  some  second  blooming  of  sweet 
clover,  that  may  last  until  the  ground 
freezes;  but  our  main  sources  of  late  honey 
are  buckwheat  and  goldenrod  that  come  be- 
fore the  autumnal  equinox.  I  have  been 
wondering  if  we  would  not  be  nearer  right, 
if  we  were  to  call  these  later  sources  of 
honey  late  summer  bloom  rather  than  fall 
flowers,  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  do. 
Maybe,  after  all  this  is  onlv  a  question  of 
' '  locality. ' ' 

*  *  « 

I  cannot  help  envying  young  beekeepers 
when  I  see  and  read  the  many  things,  help- 
ful information  especially,  found  in  our 
modern  bee  journals.  Take  the  matter  of 
cellar-wintering  discussion  which  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  Gleanings  contains.  1 
have  been  figuring  up  how  much  more  it  has 
taken  in  honey  or  sugar  syrup  to  winter  my 
bees  out  of  doors  than  it  would  if  I  had  be- 
gun with  a  good  cellar  and  stuck  to  it  thru 
all  these  years  I  have  been  keeping  bees. 
.Well,  I  find  it  has  taken  some  200,000  pounds 
or  more  of  honey  or  its  equivalent  of  sugar 
to  winter  my  bees  than  it  would,  had  I  win- 
tered in  a  good  cellar.  Enough  to  make  a 
poor  man  well  off!  We  think  of  the  cost  of 
a  good  cellar  or  repository  in  a  sidehill,  yet 
to  winter  500  colonies  out  of  doors  this  com- 
ing winter  will  take  at  least  5,000  pounds 
more  than  in  a  good  cellar,  which  at  the 
present  price  of  extracted  honey  would 
amount  to  the  snug  sum  of  $1,000 — enough 
to  build  a  pretty  good  winter  home  for  the 
bees,  and  then  it  would  be  just  about  that 
much  saved  from  year  to  year. 


Dr.  Miller  says,  page  538,  "It  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  wet  cappings  down  cellar  to 
drain."  Well,  that  is  one  way;  and  another 
is  to  soak  them  out  in  water  and  drain  it  off 
and    feed    to    bees,      However,    I    believe    I 
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have  a  much 
better  way  than 
either.  After 
most  of  the  hon- 
ey has  drained 
out,  I  molt  the 
cappings  and  run 
them  thru  a  wax 
separator.  The 
wax  runs  out  in- 
to one  vessel  as  clean  and.  pure  as  you  could 
ask  for,  and  the  honey  into  another,  while 
the  dirty  wax  can  be  taken  into  still  another 
— a  great  improvement  over  carrying  cap- 
pings into  a  cellar.  All  the  honey  and  wax 
are  saved,  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  work.  *   *   * 

Dr.  Miller  and  C.  A.  Aeppler  appear  to 
disagree  as  to  the  source  of  vitamines,  page 
537.  Dr.  Miller  thinks  they  are  found  in 
the  honey,  while  Mr.  Aeppler  is  equally  sure 
they  are  found  only  in  pollen.  Now,  whether 
Mr.  Aeppler  is  right  or  otherwise,  it  seems 
very  doubtful  that  we  shall  ever  be  able 
to  persuade  jieople  to  eat  pollen  for  the  sake 
of  the  vitamines  it  may  contain.  If  Mr. 
Aeppler  is  right,  Dr.  Miller  is  also  partly 
right,  for  nearly  all  honey  contains  more  or 
less  pollen.  *  *  * 

The  Editor  of  Gleanings  tells  us  on  page 
522  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  a  large 
brood-chamber  is  quite  general,  and  that 
eight-frame  hives  are  going  out  of  fashion. 
I  wonder  if  this  is  not,  in  part  at  least,  the 
result  of  beekeepers  turning  their  attention 
more  largely  to  producing  extracted  honey. 

*  *   *■ 

"The  cage  that  will  do  it,"  page  351!  I 
am  glad,  for  a  safe  and  sure  way  to  get 
bees  from  the  South  in  spring  is  going  to  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  future, 
I  believe,  as  there  is  likely  to  be  a  shortage 
of  bees  here  in  the  North  in  the  spring  for 
many  years  to  come. 

*  *   * 

Those  hives  with  supers  on  cover  page  of 
September  number  of  Gleanings  look  pretty 
good.  Lots  of  work  to  brace  up  a  lot  of 
hives  in  that  way,  did  you  say?  Maybe,  but 
it  will  i)ay  if  the  bees  will  fill  them. 

*  *  * 

There  has  been  an  unusual  call  for  honey 
this  season,  many  persons  coming  from  a 
distance  in  automobiles  and  taking  a  supply 
back  with  them. 


J.  E.  Crane  in  April  Gleanings  seems  to 
think  Weaver  wants  to  sow  sweet  clover  on 
other  people's  land.  Well,  that  may  be; 
but  almost  anybody  would  consent  to  a  per- 
son's  sowing  the  railway  right  of  way.  As 
to  the  railway  companies,  they  have  no  op- 
tion in  the  matter,  as  all  jjlants  on  the  right 
of  way  belong  to  the  de  facto  owners  of  the 
land  itself  who  pay  the  taxes  on  it.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  county  highways.  In 
short,  first  find  limy  land,  and  then  ask  the 
owner    for   permission    to    sow. 

Battlecreek,  Mich.         Chas.  A.  Johnson. 
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CONDITIONS 
brought 
about  by  tlio 
war  have  so 
greatly  inereas- 
eil  the  ])robleni 
of  feeding  one's 
family  wisely 
that  we  house- 
k  e  o  ]i  e  r  s     nee  d 

every  bit  of  help  we  can  find.  What 
makes  our  problem  doubly  hard  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  our  duty  not  only 
to  feed  our  families  a  balanced  ra- 
tion but  to  try  to  feed  them  no  moro 
than  is  needed  to  keep  health  and 
strength  at  the  maximum.  We  arc 
all  rejoicing  that  the  food  crisis  of 
last  spring,  when  it  looked  as  if 
Germany  might  actually  succeed  in  starving 
England  and  France  into  submission,  is 
over.  But  altho  our  bountiful  wheat  har- 
vest and  the  wonderful  increase  in  ship- 
building have  made  food  conditions  so  much 
easier  for  our  allies  for  the  present,  we  must 
remember  that  the  constantly  increasing 
drain  on  our  man-power  is  going  to  cut 
down  on  food  production  more  and  more  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts.  Those  who  are  in  a 
position  to  know  tell  us  that  we  cannot  ex- 
pect future  harvests,  while  the  war  lasts, 
to  equal  that  of  this  year  for  lack  of  farm 
labor. 

The  Food  Administration  tells  us  that  we 
must  build  up  a  reserve  for  the  ' '  lean 
years"  that  will  surely  come,  if  the  war 
goes  on.  That  is  the  reason  we  must  still 
buy  20  per  cent  substitutes  with  our  wheat 
flour  and  why  we  must  persist  in  not  allow- 
ing an  ounce  of  any  kind  of  food  to  be 
wasted. 


OUR  FOOD  PAGE 

Stancy   Puerden 
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The    table   given 
below  of  the  five 
food      groups 
seems  to  me  the 
best    and    most 
sensible     that     I 
Vhave    ever    come 
'  across.  If  a  copy 
L'.^of  it  were  pinned 
.     up  in   every   kit- 
chen  in   the   country,   it   woubl   lieli) 
us  feed  our  families  well  and  wisely 
ill    sjiite   of   high   prices. 

Notice  that  the  first  two  groups 
are  made  up  of  foods  which  are 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  body- 
building, while  the  fourth  and  fifth 
groups  are  fuel-  or  energy -yielding 
foods.  Between  the  first  two  groups 
and  the  last  two  comes  group  three,  the  cer- 
eal foods  and  their  products.  This  is  truly  a 
"middle"  group  in  that  it  shares  the  prop- 
erties of  the  groups  which  precede  and  those 
which  follow.  In  other  words,  the  cereals 
are  valuable  sources  of  body -building  foods 
and  are  sources  of  energy  as  well.  Do  you 
wonder  that  bread  has  been  known  as  the 
staff  of  life? 

Now  most  of  us  know  that  a  balanced  ra- 
tion should  contain  foods  from  all  the  above 
five  groups.  And  yet,  now  that  prices  of 
foods  have  mounted  to  such  extreme 
heights,  we  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  must 
spend  our  food  allowance  for  the  cheapest 
sources  of  body -building  and  energy  foods, 
the  cereals  and  their  products,  and  the 
legume  seeds,  peas  and  beans.  For  this 
reason  many  housekeepers  do  not  provide 
enough  of  foods  from  group  one,  especially 
city  housekeepers.  Another  food  which  is 
too   apt   to   be   neglected   in   these   times   of 


The   Five  Food  Groups. 


Group   I 

Group  II 

Group  III 

Group   IV 

Group    V 

Fiuif.1    and    vegeta- 

Milk,      meat,      meat 

Cereals     and     their 

Siifiar.     s^igar    sub- 

Fats and  fatty  foods. 

lies.       Important 

substitutes, 

products.    Starchy 

stitutes    and    sav- 

Supply much   en- 

sources     of    min- 

meat   savers. 

foods.       Valuable 

ers.    ■  Supply    en- 

erg>-. 

eral      substances. 

Sources     of     pro- 

sources    of     ener- 

ergy    in     readily 

tein. 

gy     and     protein. 

available   form. 

Milk 

G  rain.i 

Sugars 

Fats 

Xeftetables 

Cheese 

"S\Tieat 

Cane  sugar 

Butter 

Spinach 

Eggs 

Rye 

Beet   sugar 

Cream 

Lettuce 

Meat 

Corn 

Maple   sugar 

Lard 

Cabbage 

Beef 

Rice 

Milk   sugar 

Drippings 

Celery,   etc. 

Mutton 

Oats 

Suoar    Substitutes 

Seed  oils 

Salsify 

Pork 

Barley 

Molasses 

Nut   oils,    etc. 

Potatoes 

Veal.    etc. 

Grain     sorghum,s 

Honev 

Fat-rich    foods 

Carrots 

Meat  s^ibstit'utes 

Buckwheat,    etc. 

G'ueose 

Fat  pork 

Onions,   etc. 

Fish 

Grain    prndiif.ts 

Corn    .syrup,    etc. 

Bacon 

String    beans 

Ovsters 

Flours 

Sugar-rich    foods. 

Suet 

Green  peas 

Clams    and    other 

Meals 

S^veet    fruits. 

Oily    nuts,    etc. 

Green   corn 

sea  food 

Cereal     breakfast 

fresh    and 

Okra,   etc. 

Some  legumes 

foods 

dried 

Fruits 

Other     protein -rich 

Macaroni,    etc. 

.  .Tams 

Apples 

foods 

Preserves 

Plums 

Beans 

Candy,   etc. 

Grapes 

Peas     and     most 

Oranges 

other      legumes 

Berries,    etc. 

Nuts 
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high  prices  is  milk.  Many  people  regard 
milk  merely  as  a  beverage  and  feel  that 
they  cannot  pay  a  high  price  for  it  when 
the  money  should  be  spent  for  solid  food. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  milk  is  a  much  more 
important  food  than  meat,  and,  considering 
its  food  value,  is  cheaper.  It  will  do  us  no 
harm  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  meat 
or  even  go  without  it  altogether,  but  we 
should  never  reduce  the  amount  of  milk,  es- 
pecially for  growing  children.  Milk  comes 
near  to  being  a  perfectly  balanced  ration, 
containing  the  proper  proportion  of  protein, 
fats,  carbohydrates,  and  nearly  all  the  neces- 
sary minerals.  In  addition  it  contains  both 
classes  of  vitamines,  or,  as  it  is  the  latest 
fashion  to  call  them,  the  two  "unknown  es- 
sentials. ' ' 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  farmers 
have  been  reducing  the  size  of  their  dairy 
herds  because  people  have  been  unwisely 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  of  milk  used. 
The  great  nations  of  the  world  have  been 
the  nations  who  have  used  plenty  of  milk. 
Buy  whole  milk  rather 
than  cream  and  use 
the  skimmed  milk  for 
cooking  purposes.  One 
quart  of  milk  every 
day  for  every  child 
in  the  family  is  none 
too  much.  This  amount  includes  that  used 
for  cooking. 

The  food  administration  has  recently  is- 
sued a  list  of  what  it  calls  "protective 
foods." 


"  Mary   had   a   little   bee, 

'Twas  worth  a  lot  of  money ; 
For  when  the  sugar  bo'wl  was  eleaneid 
She  substituted  honey." 


Brussels  Sprouts 
Cabbage 
Cauliflower 
Celery 
CoUards     — 


Lettuce 
Milk 
Onions 
Spinach 
Swiss   Chard 


We  are  told  if  we  shall  include  some  of 
these  in  our  diet  every  day,  we  shall  be  sure 
of  getting  enough  mineral  matter.  I  sus- 
pect this  is  a  case  of  speaking  one  word  for 
mineral  matter  and  two  for  the  growth-pro- 
moting vitamine  ' '  fat  soluble  A, ' '  for  all 
these  foods'  are  rich  in  the  latter  substance. 
A  Timely  Subject. 

' '  Sweetening, ' '  or  rather  how  to  get 
enough  of  it,  is  occupying  the  attention  of 
food  writers  to  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
everything  else  just  at  present.  Everyone 
is  looking  for  a  sugar  substitute.  Aren  't 
you  glad  you  married  a  beekeeper,  Mrs. 
Subscriber? 

Between  you  and  me,  it  makes  me  quite 
cross  to  have  honey  called  a  ' '  sugar  substi- 
tute,"  especially  when  it  is  placed  in  such 
company  as  it  is  in  the  above  table  of  food 
groups.  Sugar  is  a  man-made  substitute  for 
the  only  concentrated  sweet  devised  by  the 
Creator,  honey.  When  I  hear  people  call 
honey  a  ' '  sugar  substitute, ' '  I  tell  them 
honey  was  used  thousands  of  years  before  a 
sugar  refinery  was  even  thought  of. 

Dr.  Miller  tells  us  on  page  .537,  September 
Gleanings,  that  a  Mr.  Aeppler  in  the  Bee- 
keepers' Item  expresses  a  doubt  of  there 
being  vitamines  in  honey.     I  never  before 


heard  of  Mr.  Aeppler,  but  judge  he  must  be 
from  Missouri.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
his  views  and  mine  are  so  far  apart.  When 
he  talks  of  vitamines  in  pollen  he  evidently 
means  the  growth-promoting  vitamine,  solu- 
ble in  fat.  I  never  made  the  claim  that  this 
class  of  vitamines  is  in  honey,  and  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Aeppler  in  believing  that  it  prob- 
ably is  in  pollen.  I  made  the  statement  that 
it  is  the  vitamines,  soluble  in  water,  which 
are  in  honey,  and  I  am  by  no  means  ready  to 
recant.  When  I  began  to  read  up  on  vita- 
mines I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the 
class  soluble  in  water  seems  to  be  jjresent 
in  practically  all  natural  foods,  and,  as  hon- 
ey is  not  subjected  to  any  milling  or  refin- 
ing process  to  rob  it  of  any  of  its  constitu- 
ents, it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  it 
contained  vitamines.  I  therefore  consulted 
chemists  and  food  specialists  high  up  in 
their  profession,  and  when  I  found  that 
they  were  practically  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  honey  is  a  vitamine  container  I  took 
the  Gleanings  readers  into  my  confidence. 

Research  work  is 
constantly  going  on  in 
regard  to  these  inter- 
esting "unknown  es- 
sentials, ' '  and  it  is 
difficult  to  ' '  prove  ' ' 
anything  about  them 
as  yet,  altho  it  is  pretty  well  established 
that  their  absence  in  the  diet  makes  all  sorts 
of  trouble.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  no  chemist  has  succeeded  in  isolating 
them  up  to  date,  altho  many  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  that  very  thing. 

Just  at  this  point  my  grown-up  nephew, 
also  much  interested  in  honey,  happened  to 
be  crossing  our  lawn,  and  hearing  the  click 
of  my  typewriter,  came  to  the  window  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  sample  some 
ice  cream.  He  had  ordered  it  for  a  dinner 
given  by  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  for  its  foremen, 
and  he  said  there  was  some  to  spare.  It 
was  from  the  largest  ice-cream  makers  in 
Cleveland,  and  was  made  by  substituting  an 
equal  weight  of  honey  for  sugar  in  one  of 
their  regular  recipes.  (There  I  i>sed  the 
word  myself,  didn't  I?  In  talking  about  us- 
ing honey  in  recipes  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
it.)  You  never  tasted  ice  cream  of  a  finer 
texture  or  ,a  more  delicious  flavor.  The 
honey  flavor  was  not  prominent,  as  vanilla 
was  also  used,  but  it  certainly  added  a 
delicious  taste  which  is  hard  to  define.  I  am 
going  to  try  some  honey  chocolate  ice  cream, 
as  the  Plierdens  are  very  fond  of  the  com- 
bination of  honey  and  chocolate. 

While  we  were  staying  at  a  cottage  on 
the  Lake  Shore  a  few  days,  we  ran  out  of 
sugar  and  could  not  obtain  any  there  as  our 
sugar  card  was  back  in  Medina.  For  that 
reason  I  experimented  with  honey  as  a 
sweentener  for  sliced  peaches  and  found  it 
delicious,  and  the  rest  of  the  family  agreed 
with  me.  Don  't  put  on  too  much  when  you 
try  it,  as  the  peach  flavor  should  not  be 
smothered    in    sweet    of    any    kind. 


October,   1918 

WE  h  a  V  0 
spoken,  all 
of  us,  of 
the  fraternal 
spirit  among 
beekeepers,  the 
friendliness  and 
all  -of  -  a  -  family 
sort  of  feeling 
that  draws  them 
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Beekeeping  as  a  Side  Line 


about  bees  and 
h  o  m  e  ?  Then 
later  in  the  let- 
ter he  speaks  of 
his  plan  to  visit 
the  U  n  i  t  e  d 
States  with  One 
Other  (this  isn  't 
telling,  is  it, 
,  .  ^  w  h  e  n     I     don  't 

give    his    name?)    after    he    gets    home    and 
they  are   married.     And   don't   we   all   most 


one  to  another.     And  among  the  letters  that 
have    dropped    in    on    me    from    fellow    bee- 
keepers,   some    of    them,    by    coming    from       fervently  wish  him  g7eat  "good  fortune  over 
io,wi.  O....CC  ti,o  .ooc    .1.  K,n,.n.  +i.nf  ,.ovt^.„.       there  iu  Fraucc,  and  a  speedy  safe  return 

and  the  full  realization  of  all  of  his  dreams? 
Indeed  we  do. 

Then  out  of  the  friendly  thoughts  of  one 
ot  our  own  American  beekeepers  there  re- 
cently dropped  into  my  life  a  most  ingeni- 
ous box  for  hunting  bees.  It  is  all  cut  and 
htted  and  fashioned  most  perfectly  and  with 
great  dexterity  and  skill.  And  a  delight  of 
a  hive  tool  from  another— and  it  all  means 
triendhness,  simple  great-hearted  friendli- 
ness, one  of  the  biggest  and  best  qualities 
(xod  has  i3ut  into  human  souls. 

This  spirit  does  not  stop  with  letters  and 
graceful  gifts,  however;  it  goes  on  out  into 
practical  helpfulness.  Most  generouslv  in 
all  places,  year  after  year,  do  veteran*  bee- 
keepers give  of  their  experience  and  learn- 
mg  to  those  just  starting  in  the  work 
Once,  to  be  sure,  a  beekeeper  said  to  me  in 
a  letter  that  it  was  an  old  saying  and  true 
that  those  who  tell  do  not  know  and  those 
who  know  do  not  tell."  But  I  don't  believe 
It  about  beekeepers.  Doubtless  those  who 
tell  do  not  know  everything,  and  possibly 
.      -r  ^f^^'e  ai'e  a  few  who  know  valuable  things 

I  was  very  curious  to  see  one  in  Japanese,  they  will  not  tell,  but  I  doubt  that  the  most 
as  I  was  told  I  should  m  the  "  Yoho  no  of  those  who  know  a  oreat  deal  hide  the 
Tomo."  In  that  letter  itself  was  a  Japan-  light  of  their  knowledge  under  a  bushel  of 
ese  poem,  inscribed  m  the  Japanese  char-  self  interest.  Think  of  the  bio-  men  who 
acters,    that   look   so   mysterious   to   us   who       stand    head    and    shoulders    abovl;   the    rest 

How   freely   they  have   given   of   the   fruits 
of   their   experience   and   observations,   from 
I3r    Miller   down.     "A  good  beekeeper  and 
.     1  -       w     .1      <<4=        ^       A         •      ;.  1,     1  sort  0'  soft  at  the  heart,  too.     So  a  lot  of 

tachment  to  the  "far,  far  America"  he  has  beginners  go  to  him  to  get  started  ffoin ' 
never  seen,  because  America,  too,  keeps  right "  was  how  M.-A.-O.  recentlv  spoke  of 
bees.  —       ^^      ,,.,..  .  ..      M 

And  then,  just  lately,  came  a  letter  from 
the  ' '  Australian  Imperial  Forces,  on  active 
service,  abroad, ' '  with  these  words  as  part 
of  it.  "We  are  near  the  'line,'  and  tonight 
the  sunset  was  glorious.  One  of  the  boys 
mentioned  bees,  staying  out  to  see  it.  *  *  * 
I  '  keep  a  bee '  in  Queensland,  Australia,  and 
am  an  enthusiast  who  has  great  hopes  of  the 


lands  across  the  seas,  do  bring  that  particu 
lar  quality  very  close  home.  In  a  friendly 
note  from  New  Zealand,  I  find  these  words, 
"I  want  you  to  know  that  we  beekeepers 
in  this  Dominion,  that  is  generally  known 
as  'God's  own  country',  have  a  very  warm 
place  in  our  hearts  for  all  of  our  craft, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  particularly 
those  of  our  blood  and  language  across  the 
water.''  And  in  a  charming  letter  from  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  ' '  Yoho  no  Tomo, ' '  the 
monthly  Japanese  bee  magazine,  there  is 
plainly  evident  that  same  spirit  of  frater- 
nity. And,  by  the  way,  the  name  "Yoho  no 
Tomo ' '  means  ' '  The  Friend  of  Beekeep- 
ers. "     Isn't  that  a  captivating  name? 

Unfortunately,  tho,  the  magazines  that 
were  mailed  by  these  two  friendly-spirited 
gentlemen,  one  from  New  Zealand  and  one 
from  Japan,  failed  to  reach  me.  War  condi- 
tions doubtless  had  much  to  do  with  it.  But 
I  was  disappointed,  of  course,  for  they  both 
would  have  been  so  interesting — the  one 
thru  what  I  could  read,  and  the  other  thru 
what  I  could  not.  And  as  I  have  never  seen 
one  of  my  own  verses  in  a  foreign  language, 


do  not  know  them.  But  it  was  courteously 
translated,  and  there  again  was  the  same 
brotherhood  of  beemen  in  the  little  Japan- 
ese   poem,    for    it    told    of    the   writer's    at- 


„.      „      ,  _•    spoke  w. 

one.  Of  all  this  big-hearted  feeling  and 
generous  spirit  manifest  by  the  beeKeepers 
of  the  land,  and  of  the  world,  I  for  one  feel 
particularly  proud. 

*  *   * 

The  Tennessee  Beekeepers'  Association 
held  their  annual  Field  Meet  on  the  campus 
of  I  eabody  College,  Nashville,  on  Thursdav 
Aug.  22.     It  had  been  hoped  that  Dr.  Phil- 


industry,   and   great   love   for   all   connected       lips,  who  was  prevented  by  weathe 
with  the  bee,  and  who  feels  the  warm  grip       tions  from  beine  with  us  la«t  wi„fo 


of  '  hands  across  the  sea '  that  seems  to 
come  to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  song  of  the  worker  ringing  in 
their  hearts  and  lives.  Am  on  my  way  to 
help  in  France.     Hope  I  will  soon  have  the 


„  -r  condi- 

bemg  with  us  last  winter,  could 
be  at  this  meet;  but  this  time  he  was  detain- 
ed by  important  matters,  so  we  shall  wait 
again  for  some  more  favorable  time.  It  was 
not  a  big  meeting,  about  25  in  all,  but  it 
was  very  pleasant,  sitting  there  under  great 


good  fortune  to  return  to  my  beloved  Aus-  shady    trees,    talking    about    bees       Nearlv 

*^"^^^^-"                    ,                     ,          ,,             ,  everybody    told    freely    what    he    did     and 

Can't  you  see  them  over  there  "near  the  when,  and  why.   and  what  -he  thought   the 

L-o  "    watching    the     sunset    and    talking  best  wav  to  do  :t.     Rev    R    S    Scitterfield 
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former  secretary  of  the  Oklahoma  Beekeep- 
ers '  Association  and  now  residing  in  Nash- 
ville, gave  a  most  entertaining  account  of 
his  own  experiences  and  told  interestingly 
of  beekeeping  in  Oklahoma.  As  usual,  Mr. 
Buchanan  became  the  center  of  a  volley  of 
questions,  and  as  usual  answered  them  all 
fully  and  freely  and  helpfully.  There  was 
a  general  lament  over  the  harrowing  com- 
bination of  a  very  short  crop  and  unheard-of 
high  prices.  Samples  of  honey  were  passed 
around  and  compared.  If  there  had  been  a 
prize,  it  would  unanimously  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Ellis '  sourwood  honey.  All  the 
talks  were  informal  and  brought  out  ani- 
mated discussion  and  comment.  Spring 
management  and  wintering  were  the  favor- 
ite topics  for  argument.  For  the  most  part, 
even  last  winter 's  losses  were  not  heaVy 
enough  to  usher  in  a  general  trial  of  com- 
plete winter  packing,  for  this  fall.  One  man 
is  at  work  making  chaff  hives  for  all  his 
bees.  Others  reported  good  success  from 
top  packing  only,  some  over  burlap,  some 
over  sealed  covers,  and  plan  to  continue 
with  this.  Others  use  nothing  at  all,  not 
even  entrance-contractors,  and  plan  to  con- 
tinue with  this.  But  great  stress  was  put, 
almost  unanimously,  on  the  necessity  of 
young  queens.  Eequeening  every  year  was 
advocated  by  some.  "But  if  you've  got  a 
hundred  colonies  or  more,  that 's  some  job, ' ' 
protested  one  beekeeper.  Half  one  year  and 
half  the  next,  then;  or  just  requeen  those 
that  seem  to  need  it,  were  among  the  sug- 
gestions in  reply.  (Personally  I  seriously 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  latter  course. 
A  queen  may  show  no  signs  of  failing  this 
summer,  and  yet  have  lost  enough  of  her 
vigor  so  that  a  younger  one  would  be  much 
better  for  next  year.)  Some  brought  picnic 
lunch  and  others  lunched  in  the  college 
cafeteria.  And  when  we  parted  at  the  end 
of  the  day,  no  one  had  learned  any  wonder- 
ful get-rich-quick  method  of  honey  produc- 
tion, but  each  one  carried  away  the  memory 
of  a  friendly  group  under  great  old  trees, 
the  fresh  touch  of  other  minds  and  a  definite 
stimulus  towards  better  beekeeping.  Which 
is  what  field  meets  are  for. 
*  #  « 

Speaking  of  requeening,  hunting  queens 
is  a  job  sometimes.  Those  few  colonies  we 
bought  this  spring  ran  to  blacks  and  hy- 
brids, and  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I 
had  finding  their  dusky  royalties.  Over  the 
frames  I  hunted  as  I  set  them  out,  and  over 
the  frames  I  hunted  as  I  set  them  back. 
Then  I  did  it  again.  Then  I  sifted  them, 
smoking  them  down  thru  an  excluder.  And 
mostly  I  found  her,  but  once  I  lost  her  and 
once  she  flew  away.  I  certainly  should  hate 
to  requeen  a  whole  yard  every  year,  if  they 
were  of  that  complexion  and  of  that  dis- 
position, the  bees  running  wildly  over  the 
combs  and  bunching  and  dropping  off,  the 
queens  themselves  running  and  hiding,  and 
everybody  acting  wild  and  flighty  and  ner- 
vous. Perhaps,  tho,  the  resulting  spirit  of 
exasperation  makes  the  execution  itself  less 


difficult.  Most  Italians,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  so  quiet  when  their  hives  are  opened 
that  the  queen  is  seldom  difficult  to  locate, 
almost  never  gets  excited  and  often  calmly 
goes  about  her  laying  while  the  comb  she  is 
on  is  taken  out  and  examined.  Then  re- 
queening is  comparatively  easy.  Yet  it  is 
hard  then  in  another  way.  Is  it  squeamish 
and  womanish  to  admit  how  hard  it  some- 
times is?  *  *  # 

In  June  we  found  our  bees  working  most 
industriously  in  their  new  country  home  on 
a  rather  tall  weed  with  which  we  had  no 
previous  acquaintance.  Every  effort  of  our 
own  to  locate  this  weed  landed  us  squarely 
in  the  Mint  Family.  Yet  we  didn  't  dare 
stay  there,  because  according  to  Gray  the 
seed-like  nutlets  of  the  Mint  Family  are 
never  prickly.  And  prickly  these  surely  were. 
About  three  feet  high  the  plant  was,  with  a 
square  hollow  stem,  simple  leaves  opposite 
each  other  on  the  stem,  and  light  purple 
flowers,  that  I  should  call  2-lipped,  at  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  and  running  at  the  top 
into  terminal  spikes.  Sounds  like  the"  mints, 
doesn't  it?  But  there  were  those  prickly 
little  seed  suit-cases.  Does  anybody  know 
what  it  is?  Next  summer,  if  the  bees  crowd 
on  it  so  thick  again,  we  '11  get  its  name  and 
family  connection,  if  we  have  to  send  it  to 
some  authority  for  identification.  Not  that 
there  was  much  of  it,  but  the  little  clump 
by  the  old  shed  had  always  several  bees  on 
each  stalk,  and  that  roused  our  curiosity 
and  interest.  And  a  beekeeper 's  curiosity 
and  interest,  once  aroused,  are-  hard  to  quiet 

with  anything  less  than  the  fact. 
*  *  * 

Quite  a  good   many  beekeepers  this  year 

ran  their  bees,  or  part  of  them  anyway,  for 

increase.     This  accounts  in  part  for  the  poor 

crop,   but   even   those   that   were   run   solely 

for     honey     produced     very     little     surplus. 

Scanty  nectar  in  the  white  clover,  and  the 

long  drouth,  quite  spoiled  the  season.     But 

isn't  there   another  year  coming? 
*  *  * 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  bulletin  entitled 
' '  How  to  Keep  Bees, ' '  issued  by  the  Ento- 
mological Department  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Ehode  Island.  The  bulletin 
was  written  by  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Miller,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  able  and  con- 
cise treatises  on  the  subject  I  have  ever 
seen.  *  *  * 

A  PICTURE. 
A  group  of  soldiers  near  the  line — 

A    flaming    sunset    glory 
Whose    beauty    gently    silences 

Careless   laugh   and   story ; 
Then    thru    the    silent   beauty,    bees 
Go    drifting   with   their   plunder, 
Trailing    memories    and    hopes 
Across  the   golden   wonder. 
"  We've  bees   at   home,"   a   soldier  says, 
"  I've    watched    them    go    and    come 
A  million  times,   and  in  the  spring 

I've    listened   to    them    hum. 
When   I  go  back  and  marry    Sue, 

I'll    have    some    apple    trees, 

A    garden    and    a    climbing    rose 

And   seven  hives  of  bees." 
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In  Northern  California  —  ^^  '* ' "  [' '' ' !  >' 

August  1  s 
one  of  our  best,  if  not  tlie  beat,  month  for 
honey  j^roduction  in  our  entire  section.  It 
is  unfortunate,  especially  under  existing 
war  conditions,  that  so  little  honey  has  been 
produced  during  the  last  month.  The  wea- 
ther was  cool  and  not  conducive  to  nectar 
secretion  until  the  latter  part  of  the  montli. 
September  gives  promise  of  a  light  fall  flow. 
The  last  extracting  of  alfalfa  is  practically 
all  off  the  hives,  and  the  crop  this  year 
is  one  of  the  lightest  in  the  history  of  the 
valley,  despite  the  fact  that  beekeepers 
everywhere  made  every  effort  in  point  of 
numbers  and  condition  of  colonies  to  secure 
a  large  yield.  During  September  we  expect 
to  produce  several  cars  of  light-amber  and 
amber  honey  from  fall  bloom  on  the  plains 
but  nowhere  the  number  of  cars  that  we 
harvest  from  this  source  during  a  normal 
season.  There  is  now  a  fair  flow  from  the 
star  thistle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  val- 
ley, but  the  bees  there  are  in  such  a  deplor- 
able condition  on  account  of  disease  that 
the  production  from  this  source  will  not  be 
large.  The  honeydew  flow^  along  the  rivers 
is  likewise  very  disappointing.  Usually 
this  honey  makes  its  appearance  in  either 
June,  July,  or  August,  but  this  season  the 
flow  did  not  commence  till  the  beginning  of 
September,  and  we  do  not  anticipate  more 
than  three  or  four  cars  of  this  dark  honey. 
There  is  at  present  a  very  heavy  demand 
for  this  grade  among  buyers.  At  any  time 
from  now  on  beekeeping  weather  may  take 
a  turn  for  the  worse.  A  cold  snap  or  early 
rains  may  set  in  and  shut  off  the  flow  for 
the  balance  of  the  season.  In  view  of  this 
fact  we  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly  that 
the  practice  of  extracting  honey  close  is  a 
most  unwise  policy  to  follow.  Furthermore 
it  must  be  remembered  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure 
sugar  for  feeding  bees.  In  the  event  of  a 
poor  spring  next  year  no  beekeeper  has  a 
legitimate  reason  to  ask  for  sugar  for  feed- 
ing purposes,  if  he  made  it  a  practice  to  ex- 
tract clean  before  the  fall  flow. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  August  Gleanings 
that  on  June  26  steps  were  taken  to  formu- 
late the  California  Honey  Producers'  Co- 
operative Exchange.  This  Exchange  was 
incorporated  on  July  15,  and  the  temporary 
officers  named  on  June  26  have  been  per- 
manently elected.  On  the  day  of  incorpora- 
tion the  State  Exchange  drew^  up  an  agree- 
ment between  themselves  and  the  various 
local  exchanges  eniljodying  the  following 
principal    objects    and   purposes: 

To  promote,  foster,  and  encourage  the  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of 
honey  and  other  bee  x*rof^ucts,  thru  stan- 
dardization, uniform  grading,  proper  ad- 
vertising, the  extension  of  markets,  and  all 
other  legitimate  means. 

To  prepare  honey  and  other  bee  products 


for  market,  and  to  manufacture  all  articles 
in  whicli  honey  or  bee  products  may  be 
used. 

To  lessen  the  cost  of  marketing  and  pro- 
duction by  creating  central  agencies  to  rep- 
resent the  State  and  the  local  exchanges  in 
the  co-operative  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  the  purchase  of  supplies,  and  by 
disseminating  information  concerning  all 
pertinent  matters,  the  maintenance  of  our 
advisory  legal  department,  the  handling 
and  adjustment  of  damage  and  other  claims, 
the  collection  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  and 
otherwise. 

.  To  secure  for  all  producers,  and  all  local 
exchanges,  fair  and  just  representation  in 
marketing  and  all  other  matters  in  which 
there  may  be  a  joint  interest,  under  fair  and 
equitable  rules,  to  be  determined  by  the 
parties  in  interest,  with  due  regard  to  the 
volume  and  value  of  the  product  of  each  and 
of  the  number  of  producing  colonies  of  bees 
owned  or  controlled  by  each  producer;  and, 
while  uniting  so  to  do,  at  the  same  time  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  each. 

To  provide  all  facilities  to  its  members, 
and  the  local  jioney  producers'  exchanges 
represented  by  them,  at  cost,  prorated  ac- 
cording to  volume  and  value  of  business, 
under   equitable  and  uniform   rules. 

At  the  present  time  eight  of  the  ten  locals 
are  parties  to  this  agreement.  The  member- 
ship of  the  State  Exchange  consists  of  two 
beekeepers  duly  chosen  by  each  local  ex- 
change. These  members  constitute  the  State 
Exchange  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each  local 
exchange  has  equal  representation  and  voice 
in  the  conduct  of  the  parent  organization. 
The  four  local  exchanges  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  are  all  members  of  the 
State  Exchange.  The  names  of  these  or- 
ganizations and  the  respective  members  of 
each  are  as  follows;  Central  Valley  Honey 
Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange,  M.  C. 
Eichter  and  W.  W.  Thompson;  Superior 
California  Honey  Producers'  Co-operative 
Exchange,  Oliver  Parks  and  B.  B.  Hoga- 
boom;  Inyo  Honey  Exchange,  W.  A.  Trickey 
and  A.  Shelly;  Southern  Valley  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Co-operative  Exchange,  C.  W. 
Tompkins    and    Robert    H.    Ellithorpe. 

Modesto,  Calif.  M.  C.  Richter. 

«   *  * 

In  Southern  California — ^^«"^^^o"t^^- 

ern  Califor- 
nia correspondent  is  now  writing  from  a 
point  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Bishop  Creek 
branch  of  the  Owen's  River,  Inyo  County. 
I  am  21  miles  from  a  post-office  and  it  may 
be  several  days  before  I  can  get  to  mail  this. 
I  was  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  yester- 
day and  found  small  black  bees  working  on 
the  scant  flora  to  be  found  on  the  poor 
granite  soil.  If  these  bees  can  manage  to 
live,  then  would  the  strain  not  be  valuable 
for  hardiness?  No  bees  are  kept  within  at 
least  15  miles,  so  these  must  have  been  the 
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result  of  swarming  several  times  and  going 
farther  into   the  mountains. 

Today  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with 
Muth  Easmussen  of  Independence.  For  35 
years  he  has  lived  on  the  same  place,  three 
miles  from  the  county  seat  of  Inyo  County. 
At  one  time  he  had  about  300  colonies  of 
bees  located  on  his  home  place.  But  two 
very  severe  winters,  together  with  Euro- 
pean foul  brood  this  year,  has  reduced  his 
numbers  somewhat.  Wild  buckwheat  is  one 
of  the  principal  honey  plants  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. This  year  the  sheep  were  kept 
grazing  so  long  that  the  honey  from  that 
source  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Al- 
falfa and  sweet  clover  follow  and  furnish 
some  honey  in  most  seasons.  Mr.  Rasmus- 
sen  's  apiary  is  especially  attractive  for  a 
southern  California  apiary,  being  located  in 
a  dense  shade  of  honey  locust  trees  planted 
by  himself. 

The  ravages  of  European  foul  brood  over 
the  valley  in  general  have  caused  a  very 
heavy  loss  of  bees,  and  many  small  apiaries 
have  been  almost  entirely  lost.  The  honey 
crop  of  the  Owen 's  valley — practically  In- 
yo County — is  all  comb  honey.  Extracting 
has  been  tried  here,  but  has  not  proven  to 
be  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  honey  is  so  thick  that 
extracting  is  almost  impossible.  The  crop 
in  this  valley  is  much  below  normal.  Only 
in  a  few  localities  do  they  report  a  satisfac- 
tory yield.  Almost  all  of  the  beekeepers 
here  have  joined  the  State  Exchange.  Here- 
tofore they  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  un- 
scrupulous buyers.  With  the  price  of  honey 
as  high  as  it  is  this  year,  the  producers 
have  been  offered  as  low  as  $2.50  per  case. 

Bees  are  generally  in  good  shape  in  south- 
ern California,  and  disease  is  well  under 
control.  Most  of  the  honey  has  been  sold 
at  very  good  prices.  Perhaps  from  five  to 
ten  carloads  are  still  in  the  hands  of  pro- 
ducers. As  high  as  23  cents  has  been  offered 
for  the  entire  crop  of  some  small  ^jro- 
ducers.  Comb  honey  brings  about  six  and 
one-half  dollars  per  case  for  No.  1.  Bees 
are  very  much  in  demand  at  big  prices.  Oc- 
casionally an  apiary  is  offered  for  sale  by  a 
man  going  to  war,  but,  generally  speaking, 
most  beemen  consider  them  as  good  an  in- 
vestment as  they  can  make.  Many  of  our 
beekeepers  who  moved  their  bees  to  the 
bean  fields,  have  not  met  with  the  success 
they  expected.  A  few  very  warm  days 
seemed  to  cut  the  flow  short,  and  many  bee- 
keepers will  consider  themselves  lucky  if 
their  bees  fill  up  well  for  winter.  The  lima 
bean,  which  does  the  best  near  the  coast 
where  there  are  heavy  fogs,  seems  to  be  the 
only  variety  that  yields  honey  in  sufiicient 
quantities  to  really  pay  for  the  extra  move. 
The  foggy  days  are  not  the  best  for  the  bees 
to  work  in,  and  consequently  a  yield  of  hon- 
ey is  not  certain  even  from  that  source. 

(iorona,  Calif.  L.  L.  Andrews. 


In  Minnesota— J^o^<i  ,,^^^, .  >f*    ^o™« 

from  Washington  thru 
our  new  special  field  agent  that  the  man 
who  has  honey  can  not  get  sugar  for  feed- 
ing bees.  If  he  has  sold  his  honey,  he  will 
be  compelled  to  accompany  his  application 
for  sugar  with  a  receipt  from  the  Red  Cross, 
showing  that  he  has  paid  to  the  Red  Cross 
the  difference  between  the  price  of  the 
sugar  and  that  of  the  honey.  This  order 
comes  rather  late  for  Minnesota,  since  we 
have  been  assured  that  we  could  secure  the 
sugar,  and,  as  a  consequence,  many  have 
extracted  all  their  honey  where  otherwise 
they  would  have  kept  a  sufficient  amount  in 
combs  for  feeding.  We  prefer  feeding  with 
combs  of  honey.  In  the  fall  we  place  on 
the  brood-chamber  a  division  containing 
a  sufficient  amount  of  honey  of  good  quali- 
ty to  last  the  colony  thru  the  winter.  No 
excluder  is  used.  The  bees  and  queen  will 
move  into  the  upper  division,  and  they  will 
also  remove  all  the  uncapjied  honey  from  the 
lower  division.  Later  the  lower  division  is 
removed  and  put  away  for  the  winter.  The 
honey  that  still  remains  in  the  combs  will 
come  handy  in  the  spring,  when  this  divi- 
sion is  again  placed  on  the  bottom-board 
and  under  the  brood-chamber  shortly  after 
the  bees  are  removed  from  the  cellar.  We 
also  put  aside  other  combs  of  honey  for 
.spring  feeding.  [We  are  pleased  to  say  that 
Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  Washington  (who  cer- 
tainly knows)  has  telegraphed  Gleanings 
that  there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  the  report 
that  the  man  who  has  honey  can  not  get 
sugar  for  feeding;  or  that  the  beekeeper 
who  has  sold  his  honey  cannot  get  sugar  to 
feed  unless  he  pays  the  Red  Cross  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  the  honey  he  may 
have  sold  and  the  price  of  the  sugar  he  asks 
for.— Editor.] 

During  the  last  three  seasons  several  of 
our  beekeepers  have  experienced  consider- 
ble  trouble  from  the  loss  of  queens.  This 
loss  occurs  generally  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  just  when  the  queens  should  be  lay- 
ing their  best.  The  mortality  seems  to  be 
the  greatest  among  young  queens — 'those 
reared  the  fall  before.  Generally  they 
simply  disapijear,  but,  in  some  instances,  the 
queen  has  been  found  still  alive  on  the  bot- 
tom-board or  in  front  of  the  hive,  scarcely 
able  to  crawl. 

Our  State  Fair  was  held  during  the  first 
week  in  September.  The  honey  exhibit  was 
fairly  good,  considering  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  poor  year.  Still  it  was  far  from 
being  what  it  might  have  been  had  the  bee- 
keepers taken  hold  of  it  as  they  should.  How 
to  arouse  greater  interest  in  our  annual 
honey  exhibit  is  one  of  the  problems  facing 
the  Minnesota  beekeepers.  During  the  six 
days  of  the  fair  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance was  71,614.  Manifestly  this  is  one  of 
our  great  opportunities  to  advertise  honey, 
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and  we  ought  to  improve  the  opportunity. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.         Chas.  D.  Blaker. 

*   *   * 

In  Iowa '^^  last,  the  beekeepers  in  Cen- 
tral Iowa  are  wearing  a  smile 
of  anticipation.  The  bees  have  filled  their 
brood-chambers  for  winter  and  for  over  a 
week  have  been  storing  surplus  from  the 
smartweed.  The  present  weather  prevailing 
for  two  weeks  without  a  frost  will  see  hun- 
dreds of  supers  filled  with  ' '  nature 's  sweet ' ' 
— the  kind  God  intended  man  should  eat,  in- 
stead of  vitriolized  corn  juice,  strained 
thru  bone  dust  to  devitriolize  it,  and  then 
sold  on  the  market  as  glucose,  or  corn  syrup, 
and  the  public  told  it  is  as  "  good  as  honey ' ' 
— -an  insult  to  God  and  a  travesty  on  man  's 
judgment  as  to  what  is  fit  to  eat. 

The  past  two  years  of  failure  of  the  hon- 
ey crop  and  the  final  disappearance  of  the 
honey  on  hand,  together  with  the  growing 
interest  in  bee  culture  in  general,  are  going 
to  add  a  healthy  stimulus  to  the  honey  busi- 
ness. Every  beekeeper  is  now  being  solicit- 
ed continually  for  honey.  The  Iowa  Bee- 
keepers' Association  is  a  rising  power  in 
this  direction  because  of  its  increasing  in- 
fluence among  the  people — a  result  of  the 
live  interest  exhibited  by  its  members  in 
all  parts  of  low^a.  The  sugar  problem  will 
be  given  a  great  relief,  if  the  honey-pro- 
ducer can  come  into  his  own.  Every  Iowa 
beekeeper  should  talk  honey,  use  honey,  and 
sell  honey  every  day  in  the  year.  Now  is 
the  very  time  and  opportunity  to  popularize 
its  everyday  use.  For  over  40  years  the 
writer  has  conducted  a  successful  printing 
business  by  talking  it  every  day  and  popu- 
larizing it.  Since  he  began  working  with 
bees,  the  same  rule  applied  has  turned  it 
around  and  now  everybody  asks  about  the 
bees,  wants  to  buy  honey,  and  doesn  't  even 
mention  the  printing  business.  At  present, 
it  just  seems  as  tho  everybody  in  Marshall- 
town  is  anxious  about  the  honey  crop  and  is 
real  honey-hungry.  The  beekeepers  of  the 
town  have  made  it  so  by  talking  about  it, 
and  will  actually  sell  all  their  honey  locally, 
because  they  have  educated  hundreds  of 
people  to  eat  honey,  every  day,  who  never 
before  had  given  it  a  thought;  and  the 
present  scarcity  of  it  has  practically 
caused  their  honey  appetites  to  become  rav- 
enous. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association  will  meet  in 
DesMoines  on  Nov.  6  and  7,  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  earlier 
date  this  time  is  to  accommodate  the  apiar- 
ists in  general,  and  especially  the  horticul- 
turalist  members,  who  have  their  Midwest 
Horticultural  show  the  same  week.  Every 
beekeeper  and  friend  of  the  bees  is  invited 
to  attend.  A  first-class  program  is  being  pre- 
pared, a  copy  of  which  will  be  mailed  to 
every  member  of  the  Iowa   BcM^keepers'  As- 


sociation     and      anybody      else      interested 
enough   to  ask    for  one. 

Marshalltowii,  la.         Hamlin  B.  Miller. 

*   *   * 

In   Ontario Mention  was  made  in  notes 

sent  for  September  issue  of 
the  large  acreage  of  buckwheat  in  Ontario 
this  year,  and  of  the  drouth  prevailing  at 
time  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to  cur- 
tail both  honey  and  grain  if  long  continued. 
Shortly  after  writing,  copious  rains  fell  and 
buckwheat  has  given  a  fine  yield  of  honey 
this  year — ])erhaps  one  of  the  best  on  record 
in  this  section  at  least,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  colonies  that  were  in  shape  to  take 
advantage  of  the  flow.  Needless  to  say,  the 
crop  at  present  prices  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and,  aside  from  the  surplus  obtained,  colo- 
nies are  put  in  first-class  shape  for  winter, 
many  heavy  enough  in  brood-chamber  so 
that  no  feeding  will  be  necessary.  I  had 
started  a  number  of  two-frame  nuclei  in 
July,  and  nearly  all  built  up  to  full  strength 
and  heavy  enough  for  wintering,  largely  thru 
the  good  buckwheat  flow  that  we  were 
blessed  with  this  year. 

Speaking  of  feeding  reminds  me  of  the 
sugar  shortage,  as  in  localities  where  the 
honey  flow  failed  as  well  as  in  places  where 
foul  brood  is  present,  one  has  to  resort  to 
sugar  whether  he  wants  to  or  not.  Present 
rulings  are  that  beekeepers  who  urgently 
need  sugar  can  lawfully  get  it,  if  it  is  to  be 
got — which  is  the  rub.  Speaking  with  Sec- 
retary Hodgetts  a  few  days  ago,  he  told  me 
that  at  jjresent  there  was  little  sugar  avail- 
able, and  it  looked  as  if  there  would  be  a 
shortage  for  some  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  urgent  cases,  as  already  mentioned, 
sugar  can  be  ol)tained;  else  a  real  hardship 
and  loss  will  be  the  lot  of  many  beekeepers, 
not  to  mention  the  loss  of  bees  to  the  coun- 
try in  general  at  a  time  when  honey  is  so 
urgently  needed. 

At  date  of  writing,  Sept.  7,  the  country 
has  been  having  soaking  rains.  Freshly 
seeded  clover,  that  for  a  while  looked  to  be 
a  "poor  catch,"  is  now  beginning  to  show 
up  nicely,  and  indications  are  that  alsikc 
will  go  into  winter  in  fair  condition,  altho  a 
number  of  farmers  tell  me  that  their  seed- 
ings  were  killed  by  drouth  and  rank  growth 
of  grain  which  seemed  to  take  all  available 
moisture  from  the  tender  clover  plants.  But 
in  driving  along  the  roads  I  have  noticed 
some  fine  fields  of  alsike  showing  up;  so, 
possibly,  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  all 
right. 

Before  the  war,  large  quantities  of  alsike 
clover  seed  were  exported  to  northern 
Germany,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  adjoining 
countries,  and,  as  export  to  these  countries 
practically  ceased  at  once  after  hostilities 
began,  many,  including  the  writer,  expected 
to  see  alsike  drop  in  price  and  incidentally 
drop  in  acrej^ge,  to  the  loss  of  the  beekeeper 
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as  well  as  the  farmer.  As  I  bought  clover 
seed  for  a  number  of  years  for  a  large  seed 
house,  naturally  I  was  interested  in  the 
clover  crop  from  more  than  one  angle.  Con- 
trary to  expectations,  alsike  seems  to  be  in 
as  great  demand  as  ever,  and  prices  paid 
this  year  are  high  and  the  crop  an  abundant 
one  in  so  far  as  yield  per  acre  is  concerned. 
Many  fields  around  us  have  averaged  10  and 
12  bushels  per  acre  while  a  few  have  gone 
14,  and,  in  two  cases  at  least  that  I  know 
of,  very  nearly  15  bushels  per  acre  were  ob- 
tained. When  one  considers  the  small  size 
of  alsike  seed,  surely  we  must  concede  alsike 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prolific  yielders  of  all 
the  clovers,  when  conditions  are  right. 
Twelve  and  a  half  dollars  a  bushel,  as  seed 
came  from  machine,  was  a  common  price. 
So  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  it  is 
a  great  paying  crop  even  in  a  time  of  in- 
flated prices  for  grain  and  all  other  produce. 
Alsike  is  the  premier  honey  plant  of  On- 
tario— no  doubt  about  it — and  naturally  all 
beekeepers  will  be  glad  to  know  that  for  the 
present  at  least  the  acreage  is  not  apt  to 
grow  less.  Alsike  and  buckwheat  when 
grown  in  a  locality,  make  a  combination 
hard  to  beat  in  so  far  as  a  honey-producing 
location  is  concerned,  altho  localities  that 
have  no  buckwheat  sometimes  produce  a 
little  whiter  honey  than  it  is  possible  to  get 
in  a  buckwheat  locality  by  reason  of  the 
buckwheat  coming  up  the  following  sjiring 
in  the  grain  and  blooming  at  time  that 
clover  is  blossoming.  Then  again,  if  bees 
are  wintered  heavy  on  buckwheat,  one  has 
to  be  careful  that  none  is  put  in  supers, 
particularly  if  much  hoisting  of  brood  is 
practiced,  as  a  very  little  buckwheat  soon 
makes  a  showing  in  clover  honey.  But,  for 
all  its  disadvantages,  I  still  think  that  the 
advantages  far  more  than  make  up  for  this, 
and,  having  bees  in  localities  that  have 
buckwheat  and  in  other  places  where  none 
is  grown,  I  speak  from  experience  on  this 
question. 

This  phase  of  the  beekeeping  business  was 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  a  few  days  ago 
when  a  friend  from  one  of  the  eastern  coun- 
ties of  Ontario  called  at  my  home  to  ask  ad- 
vice as  to  the  merits  of  a  location  in  the 
great  clay  belt  of  northern  Ontario  above 
New  Liskeard.  While  big  crops  have  been 
obtained  in  that  north  country  and  the 
quality  is  always  fine,  yet  taking  one  year 
with  another,  I  believe  the  clover-buck- 
wheat combination  is  the  safest,  and  so  ad- 
vised my  friend.  But  all  cannot  keep  bees 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  and  I  am  free  to 
admit,  if  I  were  a  younger  man  not  tied  up 
with  a  family,  that  I  would  like  the  plunge 
into  that  new  virile  country,  as  I  visited 
it  some  years  ago  and  impressions  received 
at  that  time  as  to  the  beekeeping  possibili- 
ties have  not  yet  left  me  by  any  means. 

Goldenrod  has  always  been  a  negligible 
yieldej-   pf  jjectar   in   our   apiaries,   but   this 


year    appears    to    be    a    definite    exception. 
Markham,  Ont.  J.  L.  Byer. 


Tj,  Tpxas Sweet  clover  as  a  honey  plant 

for  Texas  has  been  given  quite 
an  extensive  test  in  a  few  of  the  northern 
localities  during  the  past  season.  The  plant 
does  very  well  wherever  sown,  and  the 
growth  is  especially  attractive  on  the 
poorer  soils  and  so-called  waste  places.  This 
year  it  was  called  upon  to  furnish  honey  for 
a  good  many  colonies  to  build  up  on.  The 
flow  was  heav}^  and  of  a  very  good  duration. 
Many  apiaries  enjoyed  a  good  surplus  from 
sweet  clover.  The  results  of  this  venture 
should  be  of  interest  to  beekeepers  over  the 
entire  State.  Sweet  clover  as  a  honey  plant 
is  worthy  of  more  consideration  by  the  bee- 
keepers. 

The  Texas  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion has  recently  issued  two  publications  of 
interest  to  beekeepers  generally.  Bulletin 
231,  entitled  ' '  The  Beemoth  or  Waxworm, ' ' 
is  a  revised  and  enlarged  discussion  of  the 
same  topic  formerly  contained  in  Bulletin 
158.  The  new  bulletin  discusses  the  experi- 
ments conducted  with  the  beemoth  very 
fully.  Every  beekeeper  should  become  more 
familiar  with  the  details  of  the  life  history 
of  this  expensive  pest  of  the  apiary  and  the 
possible  control  measures.  This  bulletin  is 
free  upon  application  to  the  director  at  Col- 
lege Station.  In  Control  Circular  "B, "  are 
contained  the  foul  brood  law  and  the  new 
regulations  issued  by  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist in  the  Apiary  Inspection  service.  Every 
beekeeper  who  buys  or  ships  bees,  honey,  or 
appliances  should  be  thoroly  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  regula- 
tions. The  vast  majority  of  the  violations 
are  due  to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  bee- 
keeper. Certain  changes  are  to  be  noted  in 
the  new  regulations.  A  copy  of  this  bulle- 
tin can  be  had  upon  application,  as  mention- 
ed above. 

Local  rains  have  occurred  over  most  of 
the  State  during  the  last  month.  Eeports 
indicate  that  untold  benefit  will  result  from 
these  rains.  In  the  eastern  sections,  condi- 
tions are  now  more  favorable  than  at  any 
time  in  months.  Fall  flows  of  honey  are  now 
expected  in  several  sections,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  sufficient  stores  will  be  gathered  to  car- 
ry the  bees  thruout  the  winter.  Good  crops 
of  honey  have  been  gathered  in  localities 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  In  one 
section,  the  cotton  flow  was  very  heavy  on 
the  black  heavy  land,  but  was  almost  noth- 
ing on  the  light  sandy  lands.  This  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  as  was  determined  last  spring 
when  a  survey  of  the  honey  plants  was 
made. 

Honey  prices  are  still  very  steady  with  a 
slight  advance  in  some  sections.  Those  bee- 
keepers who  prepare  their  honey  carefully 
for  the  trade  arc  entitled  to  a  big  increase 
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over  many  who  "rob"  their  bees.  It  is 
astonishing  how  many  pounds  of  inferior 
honey  are  offered  to  the  consuming  public. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future 
every  beekeeper  that  sells  honey  will  have 
enough  self-pride,  if  not  even  pride  m  the 
industry,  to  put  only  first-class  packages  of 
honey  on  the  market. 

No  bockeoper  can  afford  to  overlook  any 
steps  in  the  plan  for  successful  wintering  of 
every  colony  of  bees.  Added  attention  will 
be  repaid  as  much  with  bees  as  with  any 
other  form  of  live  stock.  Stores  will  be  the 
deciding  factor  this  year.  The  Food  Admin- 
istration has  rightfully  set  about  to  adjusts 
the  amount  of  sugar  for  feeding  bees.  Fur- 
thermore, there  has  recently  appeared  much 
good  argument  in  the  leading  papers,  show- 
ing that  no  artificial  feed  can  entirely  re- 
place honey.  F.  B.  Paddock. 

College   Station,   Tex. 
*   *   * 

In  Florida  This  is  the  first  year  that 
Florida  beekeepers  have 
considered  the  question  of  wintering  the 
bees  on  sugar  stores.  With  honey  selling  at 
four  to  six  cents  a  pound  there  was  no  in- 
ducement for  us  to  sell  our  fall  crop  and 
replace  with  sugar;  but  now,  with  honey  at 
20  cents  and  more,  there  is  a  big  profit  to  be 
made — if  it  is  practicable.  According  to  re- 
ports received,  the  Food  Administration  will 
allow  us  to  obtain  the  sugar;  but  whether 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege 
is  another  (luestion.  wliicli   must  be   decided 


by  the  individual  beekeeper.  If  honey  is  of 
more  value  to  tlic  Government  than  sugar, 
our  duty  is  clear,  and  we  should  take  the 
$3.00  per  colony  additional  profit  which  the 
feeding  of  sugar  would  give.  Undoubtedly 
our  bees  would  winter  well  on  -sugar  syrup; 
but  they  will  do  that  in  this  climate  on  even 
the  poorest  grade  of  fall  honey  and  in  view 
of  the  sugar  shortage  Florida  becmen  should 
consider  not  only  the  money  value  but  the 
economic  value  of  their  honey.  We  have  all 
made  bountiful  crops  this  year  and  received 
extraordinary  prices  on  extremely  advan- 
tageous terms,  and  we  can  well  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  extra  profit  that  the  Food  Admin- 
istration allows  us,  and  winter  our  bees  on 
honey  as  heretofore.  There  is  another  con- 
sideration that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  we  feed  sugar,  we  must  do  it  so  sparing- 
ly that  none  will  be  left  over  in  the  brood 
combs  to  be  carried  up  and  mixed  with  our 
orange  honey,  to  cause  trouble  with  the  Pure 
Food  Law.  This  will  be  extremely  difiicult, 
as  the  orange  flow  comes  so  early  that  more 
or  less  of  the  winter  stores  are  always  car- 
ried into  the  extracting  supers.  I  am  tak- 
ing up  this  feeding  proposition  with  the 
Food  Administration,  with  special  reference 
to  Florida,  and  hope  to  have  some  authorita- 
tive information  by  next  month. 

Very  few  crop  reports  have  arrived,  but 
there  has  been  a  very  heavy  yield  from 
partridge  pea,  and  the  prospects  for  a  fall 
crop  are  excellent.  Harry  Hewitt. 

Apopka,  Fla. 


Chauocy  Shinklo  of  "Williamstown,  Ky.,  is  a  patriot  right.  He  sends  the  picture  printed  ahove,  and  says 
that  the  old  family  horse,  the  Ford  runabout  and  the  tees  are  all  doing  their  utmost  at  home  to  help  feed 
this  nation  and  its  allies,  and  he  himself  is  soon  to  be  on  his  way  to  France  and  that  he  goes  gladly.  He 
closes  his  letter  to  Gleanings  by  saying:  "  Good  bye  to  the  friends  I  have  met  thru  Gleanings.  I  will  soon 
be   '  over  there.'      When  the  ^v;u•  is  over  I  will  be  home   again   and  working  with  my  bees." 
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Simple  Simon  met  a  Beemah 

Going  to  the  fair,  ^ 

says  Simple  Simon  tottie  Beemanj^ 


Going  to  the  fair, 
Simple  Simon  toti 
Any  bees  in  there. 

Says  ItieBeeman  to  Simple  jimon.  -  Do  you  want  to  DU\/(  ' 
Says  Simile  iimon  to  the  Beeman        "  I'd  tike  io  see  them  fly 

Says  ttie  Beeman  to  Simple  Simon 

"I'll  sell  you.  nice  white  honey. 
Sdys  Simple  Simon  tojhe  Beeman 
"Indeed  t  ha-ve  no  mon t    "  ^ 


Says  the  Beeman  to  Simple  Simon 

'I've  hives  to  sell  to  day. ' 
Says  itching  Simon  to  the  Beeman, 
'I've  hives  to  give  away.  " 


Grey,  S,  Vancouver,  and  Kerrisdale  have 
lost  from  50  to  75  per  cent  of  the  bees.  The 
opinion  is  that  the  disease  has  been  in  the 
district  during  the  past  few  years  in  an  in- 
cipient stage,  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
few  knew  the  disease  (thinking  it  was  chill- 
ed, sac,  or  starved  brood),  it  was  rampant 
before  the  uninitiated  were  aware  of  its 
presence.  The  disease  appears  to  have  gone 
the  usual  course,  wiping  out  the  blacks  and 
hybrids,  and  badly  affecting  the  Italians. 
The  slogan  of  the  local  inspector,  F.  Dundas 
Todd,  has  been:  "We  in  British  Columbia 
make  no  pretence  of  curing  foul  brood;  we 
simply  wipe  out  the  colony  and  hive  by 
fire,"  and  "when  burning  you  know  the 
end. ' '  In  spite  of  this  we  have  now  the 
following  remedy  handed  out  to  men  who 
have  been  told  there  was  only  the  burning 
remedy:  "TREATMENT  FOR  EUROPEAN 
FOUL  BROOD:  First  day— kill  queen; 
same  day,  order  Italian  queen  from  queen 
breeder,  to  be  mailed  within  14  days;  eighth 
day — destroy  all  queen  cells;  21st  day  or 
later — introduce  new  Italian  queen;  it  is 
useless  attempting  to  cure  weak  colonies; 
all  combs  badly  affected  with  disease  should 
be  removed  from  the  hive  and  burnt. ' ' 
Cloverdale,  B.   C.  Williams   Hugh. 


Working  Hours  That     editorial     about 

of  Honeybees.  the    bees    gathering 

clover  honey  when  the 
temperature  was  very  low  reminds  me  of 
something  I  have  learned  lately  about  the 
working  hours  of  the  honeybee.  I  am  an 
outdoor  sleeper,  and  over  my  porch  this  sum- 
mer there  is  a  cobaea  vine.  Often,  on  wak- 
ing very  early  in  the  morning,  I  have  heard 
the  bees  working  on  the  blossoms  of  this 
vine.  One  morning  earlier  in  the  summer 
I  looked  at  my  watch  and  noted  the  time. 
It  was  ten  minutes  past  five  and  not  yet 
fully  daylight!  I  had  just  waked  up,  so  I 
don't  know  how  long  they  had  been  work- 
ing before  that.  Our  bees  are  not  New  Eng- 
land bees  either.  I  suppose  they  did  not 
have  to  travel  far,  as  there  are  a  few  hives 
not  more  than  75  feet  away.  But  our  sum- 
mers here  on  the  coast  are  cool,  and  at  that 
time  in  the  morning  the  temperature  is  de- 
cidedly not  what  we  have  always  considered 
suitable  for  working  with  the  bees.  I  have 
also  noticed  the  bees  humming  about  these 
flowers  in  the  evening  when  it  was  too  dark 
to  read.  (Miss)  Flora  Mclntyre. 

Ventura,  Calif. 


Disease  Ravages  in  European  foul  brood 
British  Columbia.  is  epidemic  thruout  a 
a  large  portion  of  the 
lower  mainland  of  British  Columbia.  Parts 
of  Langley,  Surrey,  New  Westminster,  Point 


3HOd3a 


AFTER    EATING 

Martin's  Sage 
HONEY 

I  HE  BEST  IHA  I  MONEY  CAN  BUY 

JOHN  MARTIN 


TORO  Creek 


MORRO. 


CALIF. 


[An  example  of  clever  advertising  that 
explains  itself — if  looked  at  upside  down,  as 
well  as  upside  up  as  here  printed.] 
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These  are  fair  times — and  here's  an  attractive  honey 
exhibit. 


Do  Bees  Recognize 
a  Failing  Queen? 


Super  sedure  is  com- 
mon enough  a  m  o  n  g 
bees,  but  now  and  then 
a  peculiar  case  presents  itself.  While  visit- 
ing E.  E.  Mott  of  Glenwood,  Mich.,  I  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  seeing  two  queens 
peaceably  occupying  the  same  hive,  and,  in- 
deed, the  same  comb.  As  we  approached  a 
certain  hive  Mr.  Mott  remarked  that  the 
bees  were  superseding  their  queen.  Upon 
removing  a  frame  of  brood  in  quest  of 
young  larvae  with  which  to  graft  cells  (for 
the  queen  was  a  valued  breeder),  we  fomid 
her  laying  scatteringly,  often  dropping  eggs 
without  backing  into  a  cell,  while  some  cells 
contained  three  or  four  eggs  or  larva?.  Upon 
the  same  side  of  this  comb  was  also  a  young 
queen  apparently  about  ready  to  lay. 
Neither  queen  seemed  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  other. 

The  mother  was  one  year  old,  and  Mr. 
Mott  gave  her  to  me,  suggesting  that  I 
might  raise  a  few  queens  from  her  to  use 
in  requeening  my  yard.  As  she  is  a  beauti- 
ful golden  and  of  exceptional  breeding 
stock,  I  was  much  pleased  to  give  her  a 
trial.  So  on  July  lo  I  removed  the  queen 
from  a  good  colony  and  introduced  her  by 
the  cage  method.  On  July  23,  nine  days 
later,  I  found  her  accepted  and  laying  scat- 
teringly as  before.     Imagine  my  surprise  to 


find  15  finished  queen-cells  indicating  the 
bees'  intention  to  supersede  her.  There 
were  no  cells  started  previous  to  her  intro- 
duction, and  I  never  had  cells  started  before 
with  queen  caged.  Now,  how  could  the  bees 
have  recognized  her  as  a  failing  queen  with- 
out giving  her  a  trial?  C.  V.  Rice. 
Lawrence,  Mich. 

[I  do  not  think  the  fact  that  the  queen 
was  failing  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
starting  of  those  cells.  I  have  been  taking 
tested  queens  from  our  strong  colonies  and 
introducing  untested  queens  the  same  day 
or  the  following  day,  and  several  times  I 
have  found  on  checking  up  these  colonies 
5  or  6  days  later,  that  they  had  queen-cells 
under  way  and  the  queen  safely  introduced 
and  laying.  T  do  not  think  these  cells  were 
started  under  a  queenless  impulse,  because 
the  colonies  are  without  a  queen  only  a  few 
hours,  and  also  because  the  bees  complete 
the  cells.  They  are  usually  destroyed  about 
the  time  they  are  ready  to  hatch.  This  I 
think  is  done  by  the  laying  queen.  Twice 
during  this  season  I  have  found  where  the 
virgin  hatched  and  killed  the  queen.  I  in- 
troduce in  Miller  cages  with  a  strip  of  card- 
board over  the  candy.  It  takes  about  two 
days  for  the  queen  to  be  released.  It  seems 
probable  that  to  have  a  queen  in  the  hive 
and  no  eggs  layed  for  this  length  of  time 
would  be  a  condition  similar  to  that  of  a 
failing  queen,  and  might  start  a  supersedure 
impulse,'  which  would  account  for  the  start- 
ing of  these  cells.  M.  T.  Pritchard. 

Medina,  O. 


Results  of  Burying        I  wrote  you  a  descrip- 
67  Colonies.  tion    in    Gleanings    for 

February,  1918,  page 
102,  telling  you  how  I  buried  my  bees.  I 
am  now  going  to  tell  you  how  they  came 
out.  I  weighed  them  all  (67  colonies)  on 
Nov.  21  and  22  last.  They  averaged  62 
pounds.  It  started  snowing  the  night  I 
buried  them,  Nov.  23,  and  the  ground  was 
covered  with  snow  till  the  first  of  April. 
Where  my  stands  were,  the  snow  in  some 
places  was  seven  feet  deep.  I  had  to 
shovel  the  snow  away  to  get  it  melted,  so 
as  to  get  my  bees  out  onto  the  stands.  The 
snow  was  not  all  away  till  Ajir.  1.5,  when  I 
put  them  out. 

These  bees  had  not  seen  daylight  for  4 
months  and  23  days.  We  took  them  out 
after  dark,  and  during  the  next  two  days 
they  were  carrying  pollen.  We  weighed 
them  on  the  second  day  they  were  out. 
There  were  65  alive  and  in  good  condition. 
They  averaged  48  pounds.  Of  the  two  lost 
one  had  lost  its  queen;  there  were  no  bees 
in  the  hive,  and  all  the  honey  was  left.  In 
the  other  hive  the  cluster  was  on  one  side 
of  the  hive  and  had  18  pounds  of  sealed 
honey.     It  took   about   14   pounds  of  honey 
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on  an  average  to  winter  these  bees.  Twen- 
ty of  these  colonies  were  from  two-pound 
packages  bought  from  M.  C.  Berry,  Hains- 
ville,  Ala.,  May  27,  1917.  So  no  one  need 
be  afraid  to  buy  bees  from  the  South — if 
they  can  get  them.  They  are  all  Italians  in 
10-frame  Langstroth  hives.  Bees  did  not 
winter  very  well  in  cellars  in  this  part  of 
the    country.  N.    Summers. 

Winchester,  Ont.,   Can. 


Which  Direction  Last  spring  I  purchas- 

to  Face  the  Hives.  ed  an  apiary  that  had 
not  wintered  well. 
About  55  per  cent  of  the  colonies  had  died, 
tho  there  were  plenty  of  stores  left  in  the 
hives.  The  apiary  was  on  a  southeast  slope, 
which  gave  the  hives  some  protection,  but 
one-half  of  the  hives  faced  northeast  and 
one-half  southwest,  both  directions  being 
bad  in  this  section  of  the  country.  All  hives 
here  should  face  south  and  be  on  a  southern 
slope  with  a  windbreak  of  some  kind  west 
or  northwest.  Four  miles  from  this  apiary, 
I  had  35  colonies  all  on  a  southern  slope, 
all  hives  facing  due  south  and  well  protected 
on  the  north  and  west  by  woods,  while  the 


south   is  wide    open.      Of   these   colonies   32 
came  out  all  right. 

In  my  locality  I  would  not  be  bothered 
with  cases  of  any  kind,  if  they  were  put  on 
free  of  cost.  Now,  don 't  understand 
that  I  am  applying  this  to  the  whole  of  Vir- 
ginia, for  I  refer  only  to  Henry  County. . 
In  the  State  of  Virginia,  we  have  all  kinds 
of  climate,  but  here  we  seldom  see  10  de- 
grees above  zero,  and  not  more  than  once 
in  15  years  does  it  go  as  low  as  zero. 

In  the  apiary  that  I  purchased  the  hives 
were  not  in  winter  cases,  but  were  placed 
in  groups  of  four.  Not  a  single  colony  lived 
that  stood  in  a  northeast  corner  of  a  group. 
Fourteen  of  the  nineteen  that  withstood  the 
winter  faced  the  southwest  (not  the  proper 
direction,  but  the  best  in  this  yard). 

Besides  suitable  windbreaks  and  proper 
facing,  I  believe  it  is  important  that  plenty 
of  honey  be  left  in  the  hives.  If  10  pounds 
more  honey  is  left  than  is  needed,  it  will 
be  there  for  the  following  winter.  Ten 
pounds  extra  at  20  cents  would  be  worth 
two  dollars,  which  at  six  per  cent  would 
amount  to  12  cents  per  colony,  and  this 
seems  to  me  a  cheap  enough  insurance. 

Axton,  Va.  D.  F.   Dunlop. 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER. 
That  hacillvs  of  European  foul  brood  has  a  yelloiv  streak  and  a  progeny  that  don't  fight  faii 
"  Better  change  it  from  bacillu.'i  pluton  to  Bccillvs  Teuton." 


Rni'   sags. 
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TH  E  annual 
mwting  o  f 
the  North- 
ern Illinois  and 
Southern  W  i  s  - 
cousin  Beekeep- 
ers '  Association 
will  be.  held  in 
Memorial  hall  in 
Rockford,    111., 

on  Tuesday,  Oct.  15.  All  interested  in  bees 
are  invited  to  attend.  B.  Kennedy  of  2507 
West  State  street,  Eockforcf,  111.,  is  secre- 
tary. ^  ^  ^ 

The  "Wisconsin  State  Beekeepers'  conven- 
tion will  be  held  Dec.  5  and  6,  1918,  in  the 
Senate  room  of  the  State  capitol  at  Madi- 
son, Wis.  N.  E.  France  of  Plateville  is 
president,  and  E.  Hassinger  of  Greenville  is 
secretary.  *  *  * 

Frank  C.  Pellett,  formerly  field  editor  of 
the  American  Bee  Journal,  is  now  assistant 
editor,  and  has  moved  to  Hamilton,  111.  The 
position  probably  means  that,  so  far  as  the 
Messrs.  Dadants  are  concerned,  Mr.  Pellett 
will  have  largely  the  editorial  management 
of  the  American  Bee  Journal. 
*   *   * 

The  National  Beekeepers'  Association 
will  hold  its  next  convention  at  Chicago, 
111.,  on  Feb.  18,  19,  and  20,  1919.  Floyd 
Markham,  secretary-treasurer,  of  Ypsilanti, 
Mich.,  writes  that  he  had  expected  to  have 
part  of  the  program  ready  for  publication 
this  month,  but  correspondents  have  been 
slow  in  answering  his  letters  and  so  he  has 
to  delay  announcement  of  the  program  till 
later.  *  *  * 

The  annual  meeting  of  Adirondack  Bee- 
keepers' Association  was  held  on  Aug.  23 
at  the  apiary  of  M.  G.  Devine  at  East  Lake 
George.  About  75  attended  and  20  new 
members  were  enrolled.  The  business  meet- 
ing and  election  of  officers  was  held  before 
a  basket  luncheon  was  served.  Officers  elect- 
ed were:  A.  W.  Gary  of  Glens  Falls,  presi- 
dent; M.  G.  Devine  of  East  Lake  George, 
vice   president;    H.   E.   Gray,   Fort   Edward, 

secretary -treasurer. 

«  *   # 

The  Western  New  York  Honey  Producers' 
Association  will  meet  in  a  two-days '  con- 
vention at  the  Genesee  Hotel,  corner  Main 
and  Genesee  streets,  Buffalo,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  Nov.  1  and  2.  A  very  interesting 
and  instructive  program  is  being  arranged. 
As  the  business  of  beekeeping  is  undergoing 
a  marvelous  evolution,  it  is  the  object  of 
the  association  to  promote  and  develop  those 
methods  that  make  for  efficiency  in  both 
production  and  selling, 
request  to  Howard  M. 
Kansomville,  N.  Y. 


Programs    sent    on 
Myers,    secretary. 


The  Crop  Report  Committee  of  the  On- 
tario Beekeepers'  Association  met  in  Tor- 
onto on  Thursday,  Aug.  8,  1918.  Owing  to 
the  serious  situation  in  regard  to  sugar  for 
fall    feeding,    the    Executive    Committee    of 


the  Association 
was  also  called 
together  for 
c  o  nsultation. 
Reports  were  re- 
ceived  from 
over  500  of  the 
members  in  On- 
tario and  from 
correspondents 
in  Quebec  and  the  United  States.  The  On- 
tario average  per  colony  reported  was  62.4 
lbs.  The  m.ost  disturbing  feature  in  the 
market  situation  is  the  ruling  of  the  Canada 
Food  Board  that  no  sugar  can  be  obtained 
for  fall  feeding.  This  means  that  from  25 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  average  crop  must  be 
held  for  feeding  back  to  the  bees.  In  view 
of  these  conditions,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  following  prices:  Best  quality 
light  extracted,  wholesale,  24c  to  27c  per 
lb.;  same  at  retail,  5c  to  8c  higher;  No.  1 
comb,  wholesale,  $3.00  to  $3.75  per  dozen; 
No.  2  comb,  wholesale,  $2.00  to  $3.00  per 
dozen.  *  *   » 

The  Field  Day  of  the  Federated  Massa- 
chusetts Beekeepers'  Association,  Inc.,  held 
jointly  with  the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  at  the  Norfolk  County 
Agricultural  School  at  Walpole,  on  Aug.  7, 
drew  a  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  to 
hear  the  excellent  program.  After  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  the  director  of  the 
school,  Mr.  Kingman,  J.  E.  Crane  of  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  delightfully  explained  the  curious 
marriage  customs  of  the  different  flowers, 
and  by  his  charming  tale  brought  home  the 
vast  service  rendered  by  the  honeybee, 
apart  from  her  value  as  a  honey-gatherer. 
Following  Mr.  Crane  were  practical  talks  by 
Arthur  C.  Miller  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  on 
"The  Wintering  Problem  in  New  England." 
Allan  Latham  of  Norwichtown,  Conn.,  spoke 
on  "Pasturage,"  and  Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates 
of  Amherst  on  "The  Beekeeping  Situation 
Today  and  the  Future  of  the  Industry  in 
Massachusetts."  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe  also 
contributed  a  few  words.  The  new  impor- 
tance and  dignity  of  the  honey  industry 
was  emphasized,  also  the  value  of  the  bee 
in  the  program  of  intensive  agriculture 
necessary  in  New  England. 

The  announcement  of  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Burton  N.  Gates  from  the  office  of  In- 
spector of  Apiaries  and  Associate  Professor 
of  Beekeeping  at  the  Massachusetts  Agri- 
cultural College  caused  expressions  of  real 
regret  from  all  sides.  Dr.  Gates  has  built 
up  an  apicultural  department  at  the  college 
second  to  none  in  the  country,  and  while 
the  beekeepers  of  the  State  felt  that  his 
call  to  a  wider  territory  was  to  be  expected, 
his  loss  to  Massachusetts  will  be  widely  felt. 
A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Dr. 
Gates  for  the  inspiration  and  aid  which  he 
has  been  to  the  beekeepers  of  Massachusetts, 
and  resolutions  appreciative  of  him  adopted. 
Dr.  Gates  is  to  become  provincial  apiarist 
of  Ontario,  the  position  formerly  held  by 
Morlev  Petit. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—  (1)  Is  it 
really  of  much 
importance  to 
requeen  colonieiS 
which  have  queens 
two  or  tliree  years 
old?  (2)  I  find 
that  my  swarms,  if 
strong,  very  often 
store      more     honey 

than   the  old  colony.      If  there  is   any   great  advan- 
tage in  a  young  queen,   this  would  indicate  that  the 
old  queen  remains  with  the  old  hive.      Is  this  true? 
Louisiana.  John  M.  Ware. 

Answers. —  (1)  It  is  very  important  to 
keep  only  young  queens  in  the  hive.  Colonies 
having  old  queens  are  much  more  inclined 
to  swarm  and  usually  do  not  work  with  the 
vigor  of  those  colonies  having  young  queens. 
Of  course  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this, 
but,  as  a  general  thing,  we  find  it  does  not 
pay  to  keep  queens  more  than  two  years, 
and  we  prefer  those  only  one  year  old.  (2) 
When  a  swarm  issues  the  old  queen  goes 
with  the  swarm.  The  reason  that  this  new 
swarm  with  the  old  queen  stores  more  honey 
than  the  old  swarm  is  simply  because  the 
old  working  force  is  with  the  new  swarm. 
In  the  old  hive  there  are  only  brood  and 
young  bees,  and  but  very  few  workers. 

Question. — -My  bees  are  wintered  in  the  cellar. 
Please  tell  me  wh&re  to  put  the  frames  of  honey — 
on  the  sides,  in  the  center,  or  alternate  the  combs 
of  honey  and  brood?  Fred  Siman. 

Nebraska. 

Answer. — The  combs  should  not  be  al- 
ternated, as  the  frames  of  brood  should  be 
left  together.  Aside  from  this,  we  do  not 
think  that,  when  wintering  in  the  cellar,  it 
really  matters  where  the  honey  is  placed. 

Question. — Could  you  tell  me  of  a  substitute  for 
honey   or   sugar  to  feed  the  bees  for  winter? 

California.  A.  P.   Manz. 

Answer. — For  suitable  winter  stores  we 
know  of  no  substitute  for  honey  or  a  sugar 
syrup.  If  anything  else  is  used  for  stores, 
the  bees  will  not  winter  well  and  will  prob- 
ably  contract   dysentery  before   spring. 

Question. — I  have  today  found  one  of  my  hives 
queenless,  and  the  colony  not  very  strong  .  The  only 
brood  in  the  hive  is  drone  brood.  Do  you  think  it 
advisable  to  requeen   at  this  time  of   the   season?     * 

Ohio.  Albert   Supply. 

Answer. — Such  a  small  colony,  made  up  of 
old  bees,  it  would  hardly  pay  to  requeen  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Young  bees  are 
necessary  for  safe  wintering.  We  suggest 
that  you  kill  these  bees  and  give  their 
stores  to  other  colonies. 

Question. — After  the  close  of  the  honey  flow,  I 
introduced  seiveral  queens  in  mailing  cages.  Seven- 
ty-two hours  after  introducing  I  opened  the  hives 
and  found  some  of  the  queens  released  and  others 
not  released,  but  an  excessive  number  of  queen- 
cells  present  in  both  cases.  When  destroying  the 
cells  I  precipitated  several  bad  cases  of  balling  and 
lost  three  queens  thereby.  Now  wherein  was  my 
practice  faulty?  Should  I  have  left  the  cells,  trust- 
ing the  queen  or  the  bees  to  destroy  them? 

California.  E.  O.  James. 

Answer.  —  After      ttu>      introduction      of 
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queens,  colonies 
do  sometimes 
start  queen-cells, 
but  the  queens 
m  a  y  usually  be 
trusted,  to  d  e  - 
stroy  such  cells, 
if  given  suffi- 
cient time.  It  is 
generally  not 
safe  to  open  a  hive  in  less  than  five  days 
after  a  queen  has  been  introduced;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  bees  are  especially  cross,  it 
would  probably  be  safer  to  allow  even  a 
longer  time  than  this  to  elapse  before  ex- 
amination of  the  colonies. 

Question. — What  sort  of  place  must  I  have  to 
keep  my  bees  in  this  winter?  I  have  a  good  cellar, 
but  it  freezes.  It  is  dry  and  free  from  mold;  and 
then  I  have  a  room  finished  off  from  the  stable 
floor  that  is  clean  and  dry.  It  is  double-floored,  and 
boarded   and   clapboarded,    8   by  20   feet. 

Maine.  H.  L.  Cray. 

Answer. — ^Rather  than  keep  the  bees  in  a 
cellar  that  goes  below  32  degrees  Fahren- 
heit it  would  probably  be  better  to  winter 
thorn  outdoors  or  in  a  room  in  the  barn,  as 
you  suggest,  in  double-walled  hives  with  a 
four-inch  tray  of  packing  above  the  brood- 
chamber.  If  in  the  barn,  they  should 
have  an  outside  entrance,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  fly  on  warm  days  in  the 
spring.  If  you  decide  to  place  them  in  the 
barn,  they  should  not  be  put  there  until 
after  the  bees  have  stopped  flying  in  the 
fall.  If  they  have  a  flight  in  less  than  two 
weeks  after  they  have  been  moved  such  a 
short  distance,  they  would  be  apt  to  return 
to  the  old  location  and  be  lost. 

Question. — Can  yon  tell  me  how  to  avoid  robbing 
when   using   the   Boardman   feeder? 

Long  Island.  E.  M.  Barteau. 

Answer. — These  feeders  are  now  made  in 
one  piece  and  not  nailed  together  as  pre- 
viously. This  helps  somewhat  in  preventing 
robbing,  but  in  our  own  apiaries  we  have 
been  using  a  plan  that  we  are  sure  you  will 
be  glad  to  try.  Instead  of  placing  these 
feeders  at  the  front  entrance  we  cut  an 
opening  at  the  back  of  the  hive  just  the 
right  size  to  insert  the  feeders.  In  this 
way  there  is  not  room  for  the  admission  of  a 
single  bee,  and  not  one  drop  of  syrup  is  ex- 
posed. This  works  well  and  does  away  with 
the  robbing  trouble  entirely. 

Questions. —  (1)  I  wish  to  improve  my  bee  cellar 
by  putting  in  an  underground  ventilator.  How 
far  must  the  trench  run  from  the  cellar  to  thoroly 
warm  the  fresh  air?  (2)  How  many  feet  deep 
should  it  be?  (3)  How  many  inches  in  diameter? 
(4)  What  material  is  the  best  and  cheapest.  (5) 
Do  you  think  8-oz.  duck  is  heavy  enough  for  covers 
on  hives  where  the  temperature  stays  around  40-42 
degrees?  Walter   J.    D'Allaird. 

New   York. 

Answer. —  (1)  -The  trench  running  from 
the  cellar  should  be  about  150  to  300  feet 
in  length,  depending  on  the  soil  ana  on  the 
depth  beneath  the  surface.  (2)  The  under- 
ground ventilator  should  be  on  the  level 
witli  the  Itottom  of  the  celbir  and  then  grad- 
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ually  come  to  the  surface  at  the  outer  end. 
(3)  The  sub-earth  ventilator  should  be  from 
4  to  G  inelies  in  diameter.  (4)  The  upright 
ventilator  sliould  be  a  wooden  shaft  ex- 
tending up  thru  the  roof,  and  the  sub-earth 
ventilator  should  be  made  of  tile  or  sewer 
pipe.  ("))  The  8-oz.  duck  is  all  right  for 
covers,  but  if  this  is  used,  the  entrance 
should  be  contracted  to  two  or  three  ins.  by 
%  in.,  or  perhaps  to  four  or  live  %-in.  holes. 
If  sealed  covers  are  used,  then  a  full  en- 
trance should  be  given.  The  main  point  is 
to  have  an  entrance  of  such  a  size  that  the 
temperature  of  the  cluster  will  be  about  57 
degrees  Fahr. 

Questions. — AVill  you  pleaso  iiifonn  me  wliat 
size  and  kind  of  nuclei  the  most  scientific  queen- 
breeders  are  u.sing  today.  I  have  been  using  twin 
nuclei  with  four  small  frames  in  each  compartment, 
I'ut  these  give  the  queen  too  little  space  to  lay  in, 
run  short  of  stores  quickly,  and  cause  a  more  or 
less  unsettled  condition  among  the  bees.  Do  you 
think  I  would  h&  better  satisfied  with  a  10-frame 
hive  divided  into  three  or  four  compartments  ? 

California.  E.    M.    H. 

Answer. — The  size  of  nuclei  for  queen- 
rearing  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  your 
queen-rearing  business,  and  how  long  you 
will  have  to  hold  the  queens  before  mailing 
them.  When  the  business  is  large  and 
queens  can  be  sent  out  the  day  they  lay,  the 
baby  nuclei  are  preferable.  The  queens  can 
be  found  more  readily,  they  take  fewer  bees, 
and  are  more  kindly  disposed  toward  virgins 
or  cells  given  them.  But  with  baby  nuclei 
queens  must  be  removed  the  day  they  begin 
laying.  When  the  breeder's  orders  come  in 
irregularly,  such  nuclei  are  not  as  satisfac- 
tory as  two-franie  nuclei  using  full-sized 
standard  Langstroth  frames.  Queens  can  be 
kept  in  these  indefinitely.  They  are  easier 
to  make  up,  and  at  the  close  of  the  season 
'•an  be  united  with  other  nuclei  near  by.  On 
the  other  hand  the  baby  nuclei,  as  the  season 
winds  up,  if  there  are  any  bees  left,  are  not 
worth  anything.  A  10-frame  hive  divided 
into  three  compartments,  each  having  an  en- 
trance on  a  different  side  or  end  of  the  hive, 
is  very  satisfactory.  If  one  has  a  small  busi- 
ness, it  is  preferable  to  the  large-sized  nuclei 
on  separate  stands.  It  has  the  great  advantage 
at  the  close  of  the  season  that  the  division- 
Imards  can  be  removed  and  the  nuclei  united 
with  one  queen. 

Questions. — Is  it  sufficient  to  shake  bees  having 
American  foul  brood,  only  once  and  onto  full  sheets 
of  foundation  ? 

I  have  some  frames  containing  full  sheets  of 
foundation  which  have  been  in  supers  over  Ameri- 
can foul  brood  colonies.  Some  are  partly  drawn 
and  some  not  drawn  at  all.  Are  these  safe  to  use? 
I  also  have  some  filled  with  honey  in  the  super. 
These  would  be  infected,  would  they  not? 

Pennsylvania.  C.    R.   H. 

Answer. — We  do  not  believe  that  ordi- 
narily it  is  necessary  to  shake  twice  for  the 
treatment  of  American  foul  brood.  One 
shaking  is  a  severe  enough  strain  on  a  colo- 
ny. If  any  rare  case  should  later  show  evi- 
dence of  the  disease,  it  could  be  treated  a 
second  time.    But  in  all  our  years  of  experi- 


ence, we  have  never  found  a  second  shaking 
necessary,  and  we  consider  it  only  a  waste 
of  material  and  time.  In  supers  of  foul- 
brood  colonies,  the  frames  containing  full 
sheets  of  foundation  would  in  all  probability 
be  free  from  disease.  But  it  would  be  hardly 
safe  to  use  them,  and  much  less  would  it  be 
safe  to  use  those  partly  drawn  out  which 
contain  honey.  We  would  consider  any  combs, 
especially  if  they  contain  honey,  in  supers 
over  colonies  affected  with  American  foul 
brood,  as  decidedly  unsafe  for  use  again. 

Question. — Objection  has  been  made  to  solid 
combs  of  stores,  on  the  ground  that  these  cold  slabs 
of  honey  are  a  decided  hindrance  to  good  wintering. 
Now,  it  has  lately  occurred  to  me  that  solid  combs 
of  stores  are  beneficial  instead  of  detrimental,  for 
two  reasons:  (1)  TliPi  more  solidly  the  combs  are 
filled  with  stores,  the  less  hive  space  there  is  to  l;e 
heated.  (2)  A  solid  comb,  when  once  heated,  re- 
tains its  warmth  much  the  same  as  a  warm  brick. 
Is    my    reasoning    correct? 

Missouri.  .1.   H.   Fisbeck. 

Answer.  — As  for  the  extra  hive  space  to 
be  heated,  less  heat  is  required  to  heat  air 
than  to  heat  honey.  We  have  no  fear  of 
over-emphasizing  the  importance  of  retain- 
ing the  cluster  unbroken  and  undisturbed 
thruout  the  winter.  As  the  honey  is  gradual- 
ly eaten,  the  warm  compact  cluster  slowly 
moves  upward.  The  parts  of  the  combs  in- 
cluded within  the  cluster  have  their  cells 
tightly  wedged  full  of  live  bees,  which  is  a 
much  warmer  arrangement  than  cells  filled 
with  honey.  Please  note  that  during  very 
cold  weather,  the  principal  difference  in  com- 
pactness at  the  center  of  this  winter  cluster, 
and  that  of  a  cluster  hanging  from  a  tree, 
is  in  the  thin  midrib  and  layers  of  wax  and 
cocoon  walls  separating  adjacent  cells. 

Question. — When  packing  in  the  quadruple  case, 
wliy  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  go  a  step  fur- 
ther, and,  after  packing  as  recommended,  placing 
two  entrances  e.ast  and  two  west,  put  on  top  of  these 
four  to  six  inches  of  di'y  sawdust  and  then  another 
C(uadruple  case  with  entrances  north  and  south,  and 
then  four  to  six  inches  more  of  sawdust  and  an- 
other case  on  top  with  entrances  east  and  west,  the 
same  as  the  lower  tier  ?  This  would  make  a  case 
holding  12  colonies,  and  only  requires  the  material 
for  one  roof  and  one  floor.  Of  course,  the  middle 
tier  would  have  an  unfavorable  direction  of  fac- 
ing, but  this  disadvantage  would  be  more  than 
offset  by  the  added  warmth  of  position  between  the 
first    and   third   tiers.  Angus    Edwards. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — Some  examination  during  the 
spring  will  be  desirable  before  it  is  time  to 
unpack.  Tiierefore  we  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  tier  them  up  three  high,  as  you 
suggest,  for  it  would  be  very  difficult  and 
unhandy  in  the  spring  to  be  obliged  to  un- 
pack and  repack,  to  say  nothing  of  lifting 
off  eight  colonies  in  order  to  examine  the 
four  lower  ones. 

Question.  Please  send  me  instructions  how  to 
keep  my  old  queens  so  as  to  use  them  if  some  of 
the  new  queen.s  fail  to  get  introduced. 

Pennsylvania.  B.    P.    Forsyth. 

Answer. — Just  cage  them  in  separate 
cages  and  place  the  cages  on  top  of  the 
frames  of  another  colony. 
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^^T  WINTER 
J_  my  bees  in 
the  cellar 
under  the  house, 
and  can  hold  it 
to  42  degrees 
from  the  time 
they  are  put  in 
until  it  becomes 
warm    in    the 

spring  when  it  gets  up  to  47  or  50.  I  have 
lots  of  ventilation  which  is  used  as  needed, 
and  the  bees  came  out  in  fine  condition  last 
spring  as  they  went  in  with  lots  of  old  bees. 
I  didn't  lose' a  colony  and  not  many  bees." 
— C.  S.  Williams,  Ingham  County,  Mich. 

"•'Bee  raiser'  is  a  new  one  on  us." — The 
Tillson  Co.,  Ltd.,  Tiilsonburg,  Ont. 

' '  The  poorest  year  in  40  years.  Bees  have 
no  honey  at  all." — Hohniann,  Dubuque 
County,  la. 

"Our  honey  crop  in  this  section  is  a  total 
failure." — Franz  E.  Roese,  Crawford  Coun- 
ty, Kans. 

' '  I  would  keep  bees  if  there  wasn  't,  a  cent 
in  it.  They  seem  like  a  part  of  the  family. ' ' 
— D.  F.  Dunlop,  Henry  County,  Fa. 

"Please  stop  my  queen  advertisement  as 
I  have  to  go  to  the  army  in  a  short  while." 
— L.  L.  Forehand,  -Lowndes  County,  Ala. 

' '  This  has  been  a  very  hard  year  on  bees 
as  well  as  on  beekeepers  in  southwest  Mis- 
souri."— Claud  Barker,  Jasper  County,  Mo. 

"Can  you  inform  me  as  to  whether  I  can 
■  buy  a  live  king  bee,  or  how  to  raise  one?" 
■ — -H.  A.  Zartman,  Northumberland  County, 
Pa. 

' '  May  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  be  spared  many  a 
year  to  continue  to  teach  the  world  his  good 
works." — H.  W.  Schumann,  Queensland, 
Australia. 

"I  have  a  swarm  of  Holy  Land  bees  that 
have  produced  128  pounds  this  year — about 
three  times  as  much  as  any  other  swarm." 
— Theo.   Bayless,   Hancock   County,    Ohio. 

' '  It  will  prove  a  good  investment  to  give 
the  boy  or  girl  a  colony  of  bees  for  their 
'  very  own. '  Ownership  increases  interest. ' ' 
— Edwin    Ewell,   Washtenaw   County,   Mich. 

"I  have  sold  several  tons  of  dark  amber 
fruit  honey  for  17^2  cents  per  pound.  I 
believe  there  will  be  a  very  good  crop  taken 
from  the  irrigated  alfalfa  districts  of  cen- 
tral and  northern  California. ' ' — J.  E.  Wing, 
Santa  Clara  County,  Cal. 

"Extension  work  is  going  along  in  fine 
way  in  Michigan.  Beekeepers  are  beginning 
to  see  the  need  of  greater  co-operation.  Our 
great  clover  regions  spell  oi)portunity  for 
the  man  who  knows  how." — Edwin  Ewell, 
Washtenaw  County,   Mich. 

"From  reports  gleaned  from  southern 
California   (10   counties)    it  looks   as   if  the 
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crop     would     be 
about  65  per 
cent  of  last  sea- 
son.    In  some  lo- 
calities   it     is    a 
bumper,    while 
in     others    it     is 
barely  enough  to 
winter    bees 
thrvi.     Prices  are  . 
running  about  17  to  19  cents,  with  very  lit- 
tle honey  moving." — G.  W-  Bercaw,  Los  An- 
geles County,  Calif.,  Aug.  17. 

' '  This  year''s  prospects  so  far  are  quite 
fair.  Altho  unusually  late  flow,  yet  the 
quality  is  far  superior  to  any  previous  in 
our  eight  years  here. ' ' — Amos  Thorsten- 
berg,  Fort  Bend  County,  Tex.,  Aug.  1. 

' '  The  Nebraska  State  Beekeepers '  As- 
sociation just  held  at  our  State  Fair  was  a 
great  success,  and  soon  our  Association  will 
be  again  in  its  ranks  with  neighbor  associa- 
tions as  a  live  one. ' ' — O.  E.  Timm,  Douglas 
County,  Nebr. 

"Another  cure  for  foul  brood  is  to  breed 
only  from  your  long-lived  queens.  If  you 
have  a  queen  that  is  eight  years  old,  you 
have  a  jewel,  and  save  every  egg  from  her 
for  a  queen-cell. ' ' — C.  A.  Neal,  Bee  Special- 
ist, Grant  County,  Ind. 

"Dr.  P.  A.  Mariotte  has,  I  dare  say,  the 
highest  colony  of  bees  in  captivity.  He 
keeps  an  observation  hive  in  his  dental  of- 
fice on  the  tenth  story  of  the  Thompson 
Building  at  Oakland,  Calif. ' ' — E.  O.  James, 

Alameda   County,   Calif. 

• 
* '  The  majority  of  beekeepers  here  have 
had  an  excellent  season.  The  average  price 
obtained  in  the  open  market  was  from  16  to 
18  cents,  and  in  a  few  instances  sales  were 
made  as  high  as  26  cents  a  pound. ' ' — R.  W. 
Brickell,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

' '  The  honey  crop  in  this  locality  was  very 
good.  Many  people  are  buying  honey  this 
year  to  prepare  for  a  sugar  shortage  this 
winter  if  it  comes,  and  so  the  demand  has 
been  larger  than  the  supply. ' ' — Sherman 
Goodlander,   Wabash   County,   Ind. 

"About  one-fourth  crop  of  honey  here  the 
way  things  now  look.  Will  have  to  feed 
back  the  most  of  it.  We  are  asking  25 
cents  a  pound  for  comb.  There  is  not  much 
extracted  honey  produced  in  this  part.  "— 
H.  Cuddebach,  Barry  County,  Mich. 

' '  There  is  no  honey  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  I  could  sell  thousands  of  pounds  if  I 
only  had  it.  The  ground  was  white  with 
clover,  but  the  bees  didn  't  work  on  it  as 
there  was  no  nectar  in  it.  If  the  bees  get 
enough  to  winter  over  I  shall  be  satisfied." 
— L.  D.  Goelzer,  Racine  County,  Wis. 

"The  beekeepers  of  this  vicinity  have  or- 
ganized the  Henderson  Countj^  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Association.  The  objects  of  the  or- 
ganization are  to  co-operate  in  Italianizing 
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the  boos  of  this  vicinity;  in  securing  more 
lioney  and  a  more  nearly  uniform  price  both 
for  the  producer  and  the  consumer." — K. 
R.  Banta,  Henderson  County,  Ills. 

"I  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  Missis- 
sipi  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
beekeeping. '  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
northeastern  and  northwestern  sections  of 
the  State."— R.  W.  Harned,  Entomologist, 
Mississippi  Agricultural  and  ^lechanical 
College. 

"It  has  been  a  fairly  good  honey  season 
in  this  locality.  Clover  commenced  earlier 
and  lingered  longer  than  usual  with  scarcely 
a  break  between  the  summer  How  and  fall 
l)loom.  A  cold  July-August  spell  had  a  re- 
tarding influence  Ijut  the  present  month, 
iSoptember,  is  fine." — Lewis  P.  Tanton, 
Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward  Islands. 

"Now  here  in  Tennessee  when  we  have 
a  honey  flow  it  is  generally  one  of  compara- 
tive slowness  and  is  much  longer  drawn  out 
than  those  of  the  States  further  north.  But 
our  warm  winters  are  just  as  fatal  as  our 
cold  ones,  and  I  find  that  my  greatest  loss  is 
invariably  caused  (1st)  by  an  old  and  fail- 
ing queen;  (2d)  deficient  stores;  and  (3d) 
too  much  room." — J.  A,  Barden,  Tennessee. 

"I  believe  the  peanuts  growing  here- 
abouts are  the  source  of  an  excellent  honey 
flow  equal  to  our  northern  clover  honey. 
*  *  *  Have  learned  quite  a  lot  about 
this  muck  land  since  we  came  here.  There 
is  one  type  of  it  which  will  raise  practically 
nothing  until  it  is  worked  up  and  rotted  a 
few  years.  Another  type,  on  which  the 
elder  grows,  is  fine  and  grows  enormous 
crops." — Leon  C.  Wheeler,  De  Soto  County, 
Fla. 

' '  Just  a  few  words  from  a  beginner.  I 
started  with  two  packages  of  bees.  Each 
package  contained  two  pounds.  Now  have 
a  surplus  of  a  hundred  sections  of  honey 
and  also  three  more  hives  of  bees.  I  started 
bees  on  sheets  of  foundation.  It  looks  like 
they  will  winter  fine.  I  got  one  package  in 
the  first  part  of  May;  the  other,  in  the  last 
part.  So  I  think  that  is  pretty  good  for  a 
beginner  for  the  first  handling  of  bees." — 
W.   C.  Young,   Chicago,  111. 

' '  That  word  vitamine  is  derived  from 
'  vita, '  Latin  for  life,  and  '  amine, '  signify- 
ing that  the  substance  is  kin  to  ammonia. 
The  definition  given  in  Stedman's  Medical 
Dictionary  is:  'One  of  a  group  of  substances 
of  unknown  composition  piresent  in  very 
small  amount  in  natural  foodstuffs  whicli 
are  essential  to  normal  metabolism,  and  the 
lack  of  which  in  the  dietary  causes  beriberi 
and  other  deficiency  diseases.'" — Minne- 
apolis Journal,  June  17. 

"We  have  no  clover  honej'  here.  Our 
main  crops  are  collected  from  the  eucalyp- 
tus, of  which  we  have  about  12  different 
varieties  in  this  locality.  They  bloom  gen- 
erally from  July  till  April,  and  during  that 
time  is  our  good   season.     We   do   not   pack 


our  hives  here  for  winter,  as  plenty  of  stores 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  have  them  winter 
well.  Wc  are  right  in  the  middle  of  winter 
now. ' ' — F.  Brown,  Now  South  Wales,  Aus- 
tralia, July,  1918. 

"Boekee]tors  have  been  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  feed  sugar  only  that  they  might  liber- 
ate honey  to  sell  at  a  higher  price.  They 
have  even  been  callo<l  a  nasty  name  which 
we  do  not  think  should  ever  be  applied  to 
a  bona  fide  jiroducer  of  food — this,  of  course, 
thru  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  While  there  is  no  use  denying  that 
the  present  difference  in  i)rice-  carries 
weight,  and  is  the  most  weighty  incentive 
to  increase  production,  the  best  beekeepers 
fed  sugar  just  as  freely  twelve  years  ago 
when  there  was  very  little  difference  in  the 
wholesale  prices  of  the  two,  and  would  pre- 
fer to  feed  it  today  if  it  cost  as  much  as  the 
price  of  honey. ' ' — Canadian  Grocer,  Aug.  2'.i. 

"The  Demuth-Pritchard  plan  of  using 
two  or  three  hive-bodies  or  two  hive-bodies 
and  a  suj^er  for  an  outside  case  and  an  inside, 
case  of  %-inch  lumber  made  large  enough 
to  hold  six  frames  standing  on  end,  which 
of  late  has  been  referred  to  and  commented 
upon  in  Gleanings,  is  open  to  several  ob- 
jections, among  which  are  these:  The  first 
cost  of  material  and  labor  in  making  the 
cases;  the  time  and  labor  spent  in  'fussing' 
with  the  packing  and  unpacking;  the  stor- 
age room,  and  time  and  labor  required  to 
store  the  surplus  frames  (that  is,  the  two  or 
three  frames  removed  from  the  brood-cham- 
bers). Farmer  beekeepers  do  not  have  time 
to  do  much  extra  work. ' ' — F.  K.  Massie, 
W.  Va. 

"An  interesting  decision  was  handed 
down  during  the  week  by  the  Appellate 
Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York.  It  was  in  the  test  case  as  to  the 
legality  of  saccharine  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar.  The  defendant  was  the  Excelsior 
Bottling  Works,  who  was  prosecuted  by  the 
New  York  Health  Department  for  using  sac- 
charine as  a  sweetener  in  drinks  instead  of 
sugar.  The  concern  was  convicted  in  the 
lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  New 
York  State  Health  Law  considers  saccharine 
a  harmful  adulterant  and  the  case  was  ap- 
pealed. The  court  holds  that  the  use  of 
saccharine,  if  fully  and  fairlj'  disclosed  on 
the  label,  does  not  constitute  an  adultera- 
tion within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  "since  saccharine  is  not  in- 
jurious to  health  its  use  ma}''  be  regulated 
but  cannot  be  prohibited  under  the  exercise 
of  the  police  power."  This  decision  will 
probably  affect  the  position  of  saccharine  all 
over  the  country." — Modern  Merchant  and 
Grocery   World. 

"Colonies  will  average  about  50  pounds; 
had  only  one  rain  in  1-  months.  There  are 
wonderful  drouth-resisting  honey  plants  in 
this  Santa  Ynez  Valley,  including  button 
sage,  several  species  of  goldenrod  and  very 
numerous  other  wild  flowers,  except  beans 
and  some  alfalfa.     Main  flow    which  lasted 
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about  a  month  was  from  sage,  yielding  the 
only  surplus. ' ' — F.  P.  Heston,  Santa  Bar- 
bara County,  Calif. 

"Many  of  the  eastern  confectioners,  find- 
ing that  they  can  not  get  sugar  for  their 
jiroducts,  are  sending  to  Arizona  for  strain- 
ed honey.  Alfalfa  bloom  and  flowers  now 
furnish  much  of  the  sweet  substance  for 
honey  production. ' ' — Los  Angeles  Times, 
Aug.  27,  1918. 

"Gleanings  is  very  refreshing  in  its  'Our 
Homes'  Department;  its  anti-tobacco  cogita- 
tions, etc.  Would  be  glad  if  you  would  tell 
the  venerable  Dr.  Miller,  if  you  get  a 
chance,  that  I  am  frequently  on  the  brink 
of  breaking  the  commandment  as  per  Ex- 
odus 20:5,  'Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself 
to  them, '  etc.  There  is  the  remembrance  of 
another  Scripture  passage  which  says,  '  The 
hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  if  it  be 
found  in  the  way  of  righteousness. '  ' ' — W. 
E.  Welch,  Union  County,  S.  D. 

' '  It  has  been  about  the  worst  honey  sea- 
son here  I  can  remember — less  than  one- 
tenth  of  a  crop.  Last  week  I  was  called  to 
Madison  by  the  Sugar  Board  which  was  re- 
ceiving a  mass  of  letters  from  all  over  the 
State,  telling  of  bees  starving,  no  honey,  and 
that  the  beekeepers  must  have  sugar  to  feed. 
Because  of  sugar  restrictions,  many  wanted 
sugar  under  excuse  to  feed  bees,  and  some 
that  they  might  extract  honey  and  feed 
sugar. ' ' — H.  H.  Moe,  Lafayette  County, 
Wis. 

"In  our  outyard  district  of  clover  bloom, 
colonies  have  made  fairly  good  averages  of 
both  extracted  and  comb  crops.  Our  home 
markets  do  not  use  honey  as  in  former  years 
owing  to  advance  in  prices,  but  it  is  up  to 
us  to  dispose  of  our  surplus  in  the  open 
market,  thus  helping  do  our  part  in  supply- 
ing the  nation  's  need  for  sweets.  My  three 
sons  and  other's  sons  are  doing  their  part 
(at  the  front)  and  we  who  are  standing 
back  of  our  boys  can  do  something  toward 
supplying  the  needs  of  war. ' ' — Chas.  L. 
Hill,  Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

' '  Sweet  clover  is  coming  into  its  own  in 
this  locality  for  pasture.  A  1.3-acre  field 
of  sweet-clover  pasture,  on  which  I  moved 
my  bees  July  20,  yielded  over  40  pounds  to 
each  colony  since  that  late  day.  The  cows 
on  this  pasture  have  had  nothing  else  to 
eat  than  what  they  got  in  this  sweet-clover 
pastui-e  and  were  thin  when  turned  into  it 
in  the  spring.  They  are  now  fat  enough  for 
the  butcher 's  block,  are  giving  a  fine  flow 
of  milk  as  they  have  done  all  summer,  and 
give  the  finest  sweet  butter  and  finest 
flavored  milk." — M.  L.  Brewer,  St.  Joseph 
Coimty,  Mich. 

"I  have  been  having  trouble  with  June 
bugs.  These  bugs  are  fond  of  sweets,  their 
favorites  being  jfigs  and  watermelon  rinds; 
but  since  this  food  is  about  out  of  season 
they  have  gone  to  bee  robbing.  The  fronts 
of  my  hives  were  covered  with  these  pests, 


and  there  were  just  as  many  inside  of  the 
hives.  The  bees  put  up  a  stiff  fight,  but  on 
account  of  the  hard  shells  of  the  bugs  the 
bees  could  not  do  anything  with  them.  I 
have  placed  wire  entrance  guards  on  the 
hives,  and  the  bugs  being  much  larger  than 
the  bees  can  not  pass  but  cluster  on  the  out- 
side ' ' — A.  L.  Christiansen,  Chatham  Countv, 
Ga. 

' '  It  has  been  a  poor  year  for  beekeepers 
over  here.  In  June  we  did  not  get  any  rain 
and  the  vegetation  dried  up,  and  since  the 
rain  came  it  has  been  cold  and  windy  every 
day.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  person  in  this 
country  that  uses  Langstroth  frames  and 
Root  hives.  I  believe  we  are  not  far  behind 
the  United  States  in  high  prices.  A  hive 
with  bees  has  cost  $.30.00  this  year.  When 
it  comes  to  windmill  electricity  we  have 
many  such  windmills  in  Denmark,  and  last 
winter  we  wished  that  we  had  more,  as  our 
government  allowed  each  family  only  one 
liter  of  petroleum  per  month.  When  it  comes 
to  beekeeping  we  Danes  are  far  behind  the 
Americans. ' ' — Louis  Jensen,  Hjelmerup, 
I'angel,   Denmark,   July   14,    1918. 

' '  The  kind,  genial  beekeeper  host  at  a 
jncnic  I  recently  attended,  is  selling  his 
honey  by  a  reversed  retail-wholesale  system 
of  price  .  He  sells  nice  light  extracted  hon- 
ey for  five  cents  less  at  retail  than  he  ob- 
tains net  at  wholesale.  Only  20  cents  per 
pound  by  the  quart  or  gallon,  but  25  cents 
per  pound  F.  O.  B.  by  the  hundred  pounds. 
How  does  he  explain  it?  'Oh,'  says  the 
generously  considerate  man,  '  the  people 
would  not  ijay  25  or  30  cents  a  pound  for  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  I  want  to  keep  my  home 
honey  trade. '  Yet  this  beekeper  would  say 
he  is  not  keeping  bees  as  a  jdiilanthropy. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  beekeepers  in  the 
same  town  who  labor  under  the  idea  that 
to  charge  market  price  for  sweet  goods  is 
fair  business  and  no  offense  to  society. ' ' — 
Clark  W.  Wilson,  Madison  County,  N.  Y. 


A    SOLILOQUY 

(By    au    old    bee    lover,    while    watching    his    bees.) 

While    the    summea-'s    sun    is    shining, 

We  prepare  our  winter  supply, 
And   if   you   take   too   much   from   us, 
When   winter  comes   we'll   die. 

.Just  let  us  pass  the  winter 

As  we  are  put  away. 
Then  you   can  have  the   "  super  " 

About    the    first   of   May. 

Tlie   super   is   the   top  of  our  little  store: 

Just    empty    and    return    it, 
And  we  will  make  you  more. 

Give    us    good    foundation 
And   we    will   build    it    straight: 

Then   your    conscience    wont    rumple, 
When  our  honey  is  on  your  plate. 

There  are  none  of  us  that  are  carpenters. 

We  can   neither  saw   nor   nail, 

But   all   of   you    may   some  day   learn 

We   have   stingers   in  our  tails. 

— P.  L.  SHARP, 
Chief  of   Police,    Biltmore,   N.   C. 
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IT  is  to  be  hop- 
ed that  by 
this  time  the 
bees  have  all 
been  supplied 
with  their  win- 
t  e  r  stores,  f  o  r 
feeding  often 
starts  brood- 
rearing;     and 

breeding  in  OctobtM-  may  result  in  bees  too 
young  to  withstand  the  winter,  such  bees 
being  sometimes  pulled  out  at  the  entrance 
during  chilly  November  weather.  If  Sep- 
tember brood-rearing  has  been  so  excessive 
that  feeding  has  been  delayed,  the  stores 
should  now  be  given  as  soon  as  possible. 
Extreme  care  should  be  taken  that  no  rob- 
bing be  started;  for  undue  excitement  at 
this  time  may  seriously  affect  good  winter- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  colonies  are  fed  they 
should  be  packed  for  winter. 

Wintering  in  Packing  Cases. 

There  are  several  good  methods  of  winter- 
ing (see  pages  588-596);  but  we  shall  here 
describe  only  two,  both  of  which  have  prov- 
ed easy,  safe,  and  well  suited  to  the  begin- 
ner. 

The  hive  which  in  our  April  Talk  we  rec- 
ommended to  the  beginner  may  be  used  for 
wintering,  if  it  is  placed  inside  of  a  winter 
packing  case,  which  may  be  easily  construct- 
ed of  any  cheap  lumber  available.  The 
packing  case  should  be  made  of  such  a  size 
as  to  allow  five  or  six  inches  of  packing  on 
the  sides  and  top;  and  a  wooden  tunnel 
should  connect  the  entrances  of  the  inner 
"liive  and  inner  packing  case.  For  packing 
dry  forest  leaves  tightly  packed  are  to  be 
preferred,  altho  shavings  or  chaff  or  also 
satisfactory. 

Wintering  in  Double-walled  Hives. 
Rather  than  go  to  the  extra  trouble  of 
making  a  packing  case  many  will  prefer  to 
purchase  clouble-walled  hives  and  save  the 
single-walled  hives  for  the  swarms  that  will 
issue  the  following  summer.  It  is  quite 
handy  to  have  a  few  single-walled  hives  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  swarming  season 
such  colonies  may  easily  be  changed  to 
double-walled  hives.  Those  wintering  in 
double-walled  hives  usually  keep  their  bees 
in  these  hives  the  entire  year,  since  they 
are  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 

Contracted   Brood-nests. 

If  the  directions  of  our  last  issue  have 
been  followed,  the  brood-nest  is  already  con- 
tracted to  seven  or  eight  frames  which  are 
crowded  over  to  the  warmer  side  of  the  hive. 
At  the  side  of  these  frames  is  placed  a  tight- 
fitting  division-board,  and  the  space  filled 
in  with  tightly  packed  forest  leaves  or  shav- 
ings or  chaff  division-boards. 

Upward   Ventilation. 

Over  the  top  of  the  hive  is  spread  a  good 
mat   of   carpet   or   cMtiv.is   which    is   held    uji 
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from  the  frames 
by  four  or  five 
small  sticks, 
four  or  five 
inches  in  length, 
placed  crosswise 
of  the  frames  in 
order  to  provide 
the  bees  with 
passageways 
from  one  frame  to  another.  The  top  of  t^ie 
hive  is  warmer  than  the  low-er  part,  and 
bees  will,  therefore,  cross  over  just  under 
the  mat  when  it  would  be  too  cold  to  do  so 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hive. 

Tray  of  Leaves  on  Top. 

Above  the  mat  should  be  a  four-  or  five- 
inch  tray  of  leaves.  This  tray  is  made 
slightly  smaller  than  the  telescope  cover  so 
that  the  cover  will  slip  over  easily.  The 
ends  of  the  tray  are  not  quite  level  with  the 
sides,  thus  leaving  a  better  chance  for  ven- 
tilation and  escape  of  moisture.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  is  burlap  secured  to  the 
sides  by  wooden  strips  nailed  on  the  lower 
inside  edges.  Fastening  the  burlap  in  this 
way  allows  the  tray  to  fit  tightly  to  the  top 
of  the  hive,  and  prevents  the  wind  from 
whistling  in  under  the  tray. 

Size  of  Entrance. 

The  entrance  should  be  contracted  to  two 
or  three  inches  by  %  inch,  and  should  face 
away  from  the  prevailing  winds,  which  are 
usually  from  the  north  and  west. 

Need  of  Windbreaks. 

On  the  windward  sides  of  the  colonies 
there  should  be  shrubbery,  trees,  buildings, 
or  even  a  high  board  fence  with  two-inch 
spaces  between  the  boards  so  that  the  winds 
will  be  more  or  less  broken  up  before  reach- 
ing the  hives. 

A  Tew  Last  Suggestions. 

Before  leaving  the  colonies  for  winter  all 
leaky  covers  should  be  mended  and  all 
hives  given  a  good  foundation  up  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground.  They  should  also 
be  left  with  a  slightly  forward  tilt  so  that 
no  water  may  collect  inside. 

From  this  time  on  thruout  the  winter,  and 
until  May  in  the  Northern  States,  the  colo- 
nies should  not  be  disturbed  in  any  manner, 
but  left  entirely  alone;  and  if  our  directions 
have  been  carefully  followed,  the  beginner 
need  waste  no  time  in  worrying,  but  may 
rest  assured  that  his  colonies  are  in  good 
condition. 

The  End  of  Beginners'  Talks. 

With  this  issue  we  complete  our  series  of 
"Beginners'  Talks."  We  shall,  however, 
continue  to  publish  articles  that  we  consider 
especially  helpful  to  those  just  beginning 
the  work  of  beekeeping;  and  if  any  such 
have  questions  which  our  "Talks"  have 
not  cleared  up,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  an- 
swering these  thru  Gleanings  or  bv  personal 
letter. 
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ON  page  956 
of  the  De- 
cember is- 
u  s  e  I  said: 
"  We  are  told 
by  competent 
authority  that 
more  gasoline  is 
being  used  just 
now  every  day 
than  is  produc- 
ed by  the  whole 
wide  world,  and 
we  get  along 
only  by  draw- 
ing on  our  re- 
serve stores. 
How  long  can  this  last?" 

At  the  time  I  made  the  above  statement 
I  felt  sure  that  a.  crisis  was  coming,  both 
on  coal,  gas,  and  gasoline — more  especially 
on  the  latter.  I  was  moved  to  make  the 
remark,  largely  because  of  the  tremendous 
traffic  in  automobiles  on  Sunday,  especially 
when  the  weather  is  fair.  Even  on  the 
country  road  that  goes  past  our  home,  au- 
tomobiles were  flying  past  so  thickly  and 
with  such  speed  that  I  felt  sure  that  few  if 
any  of  the  occupants  were  on  the  way  to 
public  worship,  even  if  they  did  seem 
thicker  than  ever  about  church  time.  And 
I  felt,  again  and  again,  that  a  large  part 
of  this  waste  of  gasoline  was  unnecessary, 
especially  so  far  as  the  Sunday  traffic  was 
concerned. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  hardly  need  tell  any- 
body who  lives  in  our. United  States  what 
hapjiened  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber*, 1918.  A  pi^oelamation  was  issued,  re- 
questing that  all  pleasure  trips  on  Sunday 
be  stopped.  Greatly  to  my  surprise  as  well 
as  pain,  church-going  was  not  even  men- 
tioned in  the  exceptions  to  the  rule;  and 
while  I  felt  pained  to  think  how  it  would 
interfere  in  many  cases  with  church  at- 
tendance, I  felt  glad  to  witness  the  alaci-ity 
with  which  our  people,  so  far  as  I  knoAv, 
tlu'uout  the  land,  acquiesced  in  the  rule. 
As  it  was  brought  about  to  win  the  war, 
there  was  nothing  for  patriotic  people  to 
do  but  to  choose  some  other  way  to  get 
to  church  or  stay  at  home.  .  What  intei'est- 
ed  me  particularly  was  that  electric  auto- 
mobiles did  not  require  any  gasoline,  and, 
of  course,  they  were  permitted  to  go  as  usual 
the  same  as  horse-drawn  vehicles.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  close  to 
1,200  electrically  jiropelled  automobiles 
were  on  the  streets.  Now,  this  was  well ; 
but  at  the  same  time  every  one  oP  those 
1,200  autos  depended  on  the  consumption 
of  coal,  gas,  or  gasoline  indirectly.  I  need 
not  tell  you  there  is  almost  as  much  wori-y, 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in   a  garment? — Prov.   30  ;4. 

I  will  give  unto  you  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey — Lev.  20:24. 

Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that  he  may  know 
to  choose  the  evil  from  the  good. — Isaiah  7:15. 


if  not  quite, 
about  the  short- 
age of  coal  for 
tlie  coming  win- 
t  e  r  ;  and  the 
wells  that  are 
producing  gas 
in  a  large  part 
of  our  country 
are  giving  out 
more  or  less.  It 
is  probably  only 
a  question  o  f 
time  when 
something  must 
take  the  place 
of  gas,  gasoline, 
or  coal.  Of  course,  quite  a  little  is  being 
done  about  clearing  up  stumps  and  useless 
trees  in  what  remains  of  our  forests.  And 
here  comes  in  the  wind  once  more. 

With  the  above  preface  I  am  ready  to 
take  up  my  travels  in  North  and  South 
Dakota,  as  given  in  our  last  issue.  In  my 
closing  remarks  I  spoke  of  the  expense  of 
storage  batteries.  My  good  friend  Forrest, 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  has  some  stor- 
age batteries  of  his  own  make;  and  for 
stationary  purposes  I  think  they  may  do 
Aery  well.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  got 
his  lead  in  porous  shape  for  the  leaden 
plates  of  the  battery,  he  said  he  poured 
melted  lead  into  water,  and  then  flattened 
it  out  so  as  to  make  his  plates. 

After  leaving  Wyndmere,  N.  D.,  I  called 
on  0.  J.  Seller  of  Jamestown,  N.  D.  Mr. 
Seiler  has  recently  installed  one  of  the 
electric  windmills.  It  is  up  on  a  little  hill 
near  where  his  various  buildings  are  in- 
stalled in  the  center  of  his  great  farm. 
Perhaps  I  should  mention  that,  on  account 
of  the  severe  wind  in  both  of  the  Dakotas, 
most  residences  have  a  plantation  of  trees 
about  the  buildings,  barns,  etc.,  to  cut  off 
these  fierce  winds  from  the  northwest. 
Well,  in  this  region  there  are  a  few  native 
trees  along  the  streams  and  rivers.  Quite 
a  good-sized  stream  runs  thru  the  Seiler 
farm ;  and  some  beautiful  large  forest  trees 
are  found  along  this  stream.  As  a  protec- 
tion, both  to  the  stock  and  the  people,  the 
barns  and  other  buildings  are  located  down 
in  the  valley  close  to  the  stream.  For  this 
reason  the  electric  current  from  the  mill 
has  to  be  carried  quite  a  little  distance  by 
wire.  Well,  I  can  hardly  take  space  to  tell 
you  of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery 
worked  by  power  fi-om  that  windmill.  I 
can  give  you  some  idea  of  it  by  telling  you 
that  his  storage  battery  consisted  of  90 
Edison  cells.  I  think  he  told  me  that  he 
paid  something  like  $800  for  the  batteries 
alone;    and   these  batteries  store   up   suffi- 
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cicnt  ])o\ver  to  run  almost  any  kind  of  rai'iii 
niacliinery.  Some  place  where  1  visited 
they  told  me  they  had  toward  a  lumdred 
head  of  cattle  and  horses  on  the  one  farm. 
It  may  have  been  the  Seiler  farm  or  it  may 
have  been  some  other.  J  tliink  there  are 
about  a  hundred  pigs,  bis?  and  little,  on  that 
same  farm;  and  the  electric  current  did  al- 
most everything  where  power  could  be 
needed  in  caring  "for  this  big  stock  fai'm. 

By  the  way,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that 
on  the  Seiler  farm  the  sun  did  not  set  until 
!):15.  In  fact,  friend  Seiler  says  they  can 
work  by  daylight,  during  the  long  days, 
clear  up  to  10  o'clock.  And,  again,  about 
5  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  light  enough 
to  go  about.  Of  course,  you  will  remember 
what  has  been  said  about  "  daylight  sav- 
ing." If  you  want  more  daylight  than  we 
get  down  here,  just  move  up  to  North 
Dakota  and  you  can  have  17  hours  with 
light  enough  to  work,  and  only  7  hours  of 
ilarkness.  By  the  way,  it  was  a  common 
thing  to  see  harvesting  machines  working 
out  in  the  fields  between  8  and  9  o'clock. 
T  rather  suspect  that  some  of  the  good  peo- 
jile  up  there,  sometimes  at  least,  woi'k 
moT-e  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

My  next  visit  was  at  the  home  of  our 
good  friend  T.  A.  Williams,  Cleveland,  N. 
D.  You  will  find  his  letter  in  that  same 
December  issue  for  1917.  You  will  note 
there  that  he  has  a  farm  of  2,200  acres.  He 
has  been  running  an  electric  windmill 
longer,  perhaps,  than  any  other  farmer  in 
that  vicinit3^  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
seeing  the  wonderful  things  mentioned  in 
that  letter  above.  But  there  were  some  oth- 
er things  that  interested  me  as  well.  First, 
there  were  six  boys  in  the  family — great, 
l)ig,  stalwart  men;  and  they  took  such  good, 
care  of  that  2,200-aere  farm  that  the  father 
could  run  around  the  country  w^ith  his  u])- 
to-date  automobile  with  such  fellows  as  A. 
1.  Root.  One  of  the  boys  is  in  the  navy; 
Ijut  he  was  at  home  when  I  was  there,  on 
liis  furlough. 

By  the  way,  lest  you  imagine  that  the 
farmers  do  not  have  any  bad  luck  up  in  the 
Dakotas,  I  will  mention  that,  notwithstand- 
ing they  had  had  ])lenty  of  rain  for  the 
crops  in  and  about  Wyndmere,  yet  around 
Cleveland,  60  or  70  miles  further  west,  they 
had  had  a  severe  drouth;  and  the  drouth 
was  finally  broken,  just  befoi-e  I  got  there, 
by  a  hailstorm  15  or  20  miles  wide  and 
40  or  .50  miles  long,  more  severe  tlian  any 
previous  one  on  record.  Friend  Williams' 
crops  on  his  whole  2,200  acres  were  pound- 
ed down  until  the  grain  or  heads  of  grain 
were  cut  off  so  that  a  great  part  of  his 
crops,  he  thought,  would  not  pay  for  har- 
vesting.     The   wheat   straw    was   standing 


up,  but,  strangely  enough,  the  hailstorm 
had  cut  most  of  the  heads  off,  and  there 
they  were  down  on  the  ground.  Some  of 
the  fields  that  were  not  hurt  so  badly  were 
harvested  with  what  I  think  they  call  a 
"header."  It  cut  off  the  heads — at  least 
what  heads  were  renuiining  after  the  hail- 
storm. There  were  other  jilaces  where  the 
damage  was  so  great  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  plow  it  u]>  for  another 
ci'op ;  and  I  was  greatly  delighted  to  see 
those  six  boys  manage  the  great  tractor 
that  pulled  ten  plows.  It  was  run  by 
means  of  a  kerosene  engine,  and  it  was 
my  privilege  to  stand  on  the  machine  while 
it  went  around  the  half-mile  strip,  turning 
ten  furrows  at  once. 

I  have  many  times  felt  sad  to  think  that 
the  old  good-sized  families  were  getting  to 
be  out  of  fashion;  and  I  was  wondering 
if  the  w\ar  would  not  in  some  way  help  us 
to  get  back  to  the  Puritanical  style.  I  was 
the  middle  one  in  a  family  of  seven,  and 
we  have  five  of  our  own.  I  have  many 
times  wondered  what  would  have  happened 
if  Ave  had  had  only  one  or  two  children  or 
none  at  all.  Well,  it  was  positively  a  de- 
light to  me  to  look  at  and  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  six  great,  strapping  boys  or 
men ;  and  I  hope  no  one  will  object  if  I  will 
say  it  w^as  also  a  great  privilege  and  a  de- 
light to  talk  with  the  one  grown-up  sister 
of  the  six  boys.  And  it  was  also  a  delight 
to  get  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Williams,  and 
look  over  their  beautiful  home.  I  think  it 
has  been  recently  built  and  installed.  With 
the  advantage  of  electricity  they  have  all 
modern  appliances  and  improvements, 
some  of  them  more  up  to  date  than  you  will 
find  in  the  best  city  homes.  The  storage 
battery  is  in  the  basement,  where  they  have 
an  up-to-date  furnace  to  keep  every  bit  of 
that  beautiful  country  home  comfortable 
and  happy,  even  during  zero  weather. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  was  one 
plant  on  that  big  farm  that  was  not  much 
hurt  by  the  hailstonn.  That  was  his  30 
acres  of  sweet  clover.  Of  course  it  was 
pounded  down  into  the  ground;  but  it  was 
already  putting  out  new  shoots  when  I  was 
there,  and  promising  to  make  the  field  in 
just  a  few  days  as  green  as  ever.  Friend 
Wilhams  tell' us  in  his  letter  somethinsr 
about  his  beekeeping.  He  has  not  verv 
many  bees  as  yet.  In  fact,  he  was  so  great- 
ly iri  need  of  niore  that  he  sent  the  monev 
to  somebody  for  ten  colonies  of  bees  to  be 
sliipped  in :  but  the  beekeeper,  after  keep- 
ing friend  Williams'  money  until  the  sea- 
son was  o\ei-.  sent  it  back,  saying  he  had 
been  unable  to  fill  the  order. 

Well,  when  we  sat  down  to  dinner  friend 
Williams    exhibited    a    Langstroth    frame 
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filled  and  beautifully  capped  over  with 
sweet-clover  honey.  In  his  honey-room  he 
had  a  pile  of  hives  not  quite  as  tall  as  the 
one  on  the  cover  of  our  issue  for  Septem- 
ber; but  each  hive  contained  nine  or  ten 
combs  beautifully  caioped  over,  like  the  one 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  Well,  they 
cut  out  a  chunk  of  this  same  comb  of  honey 
for  dinner.  Now,  I  suppose  the  beautiful 
bread  we  had,  was  made  from  wheat  of 
their  own  raising.  It  was  not  only  the  very 
nicest  bread  I  ever  tasted,  but  that  sweet- 
clover  honey  was  certainly  the  most  deli- 
cious sample  of  honey  that  it  was  ever  my 
privilege  to  put  in  my  mouth.  Mrs.  Root 
was  not  there  at  the  time,  or  else  perhaps 
I  would  not  dare  say  so,  because  she  would 
say  I  was  saying  the  same  thing  almost 
every  day.  To  cap  all,  friend  Williams 
showed  me  the  nicest  workmanship  in  hives 
and  frames  I  ever  saw.  They  were  made 
by  r.  C.  Bennett,  who  has  a  hive-shop  in 
Jamestown.  His  arrangement  for  winter- 
ing is  substantially  a  beautiful  chaff-pack- 
ed hive.  With  his  30  acres  of  sweet  clover, 
of  course  there  is  a  big  opening  for  a  good- 
sized  apiai-y.  In  fact,  the  frame  he  ex- 
hibited indicates  that  the  bees  were  short 
of  room  and  had  bulged  the  comb  and  filled 
evei-y  crevice  in  the  hive  with  that  beautiful 
well-ripened  sweet-clover  honey. 

Just  here  I  wish  to  remark  that  letting 
honey  stay  in  the  hive  until  the  season  is 
over  produces  a  much  better  quality  of  ex- 
tracted honey  than  where  it  is  taken  out 
during  the  working  season,  as  we  used  to 
do.* 

In  our  last  issue  I  spoke  of  the  level 
wheat  fields  around  about  Wyndmere.  The 
country  around  Jamestown  and  Cleveland 
is  quite  rolling,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  locality  is  not  so  good  for  grain-grow- 
ing as  the  eastern  part  of  North  Dakota. 
In  fact,  Creorge  told  me  that  their  particu- 
lar locality  was  so  celebrated  for  its  great 
grain  fields  that  it  had  been  called  the 
"  bread-basket  of  the  world." 

On  my  return  trip  I  visited  the  town  of 
Mitchell,  S.  D.  I  have  before  mentioned 
on  these  pages  that  I  have  for  many  years 
owned  a  tract  of  half  a  square  mile  a  mile 
out  of  Mitchell.  This  tract  is  a  mile  long, 
east  and  west, and  a  half  a  mile  wide.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  strip  a  roadway  was  laid 
out  years  ago,  but  it  is  now  unused,  prob- 
ably because  there  is  a  better  road  near  by 
without  hills  and  gullies.  Well,  a  friend  of 
mine  who  has  charge  of  the  place  under- 


*Ernest,  who  overboard  the  dictation  of  tlie 
above,  tells  me  to  add  that  leaving  the  honey  on  the 
hivei  until  the  season  is  over  is  getting  to  be  a  com- 
mon practice  everywhere.  See  bis  remarks  else- 
where. 


took  to  run  thru  this  old  roadway  with  his 
automobile,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up  and  turn  back  when  about  half  way 
thru.  Now  comes  something  of  importance 
I  want  to  talk  about.  This  old  unused 
road  is,  a  great  part  of  it,  covered  with  a 
tremendous  growth  of  wild  sunflowers.  I 
think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  many  of 
them  were  as  high  as  the  automobile.  They 
were  not  yet  in  bloom  at  the  time  of  my 
visit;  but  they  showed  such  rank  luxuriance 
that  I  began  wondering  whether  some  use 
could  not  be  made  of  them  for  feeding 
farm  stock.  By  the  way,  there  is  a  bee- 
keeper, Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson,  who  has  a 
farm  adjoining,  and  a  bit  of  his  best 
ground  had  been  allowed  to  grow  up  also 
to  these  great  rank  weeds — at  least  I  be- 
lieve they  call  them  so  there.  The  stalks 
Avere  so  heavy,  and  they  grew  so  thickly 
together,  that  it  would  laother  anybody  to 
push  his  way  thru.  I  could  not  find  when 
tliere  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
utilize  these  wild  sunflowers;  but  soon 
after  I  anived  home  I  found  in  the  Ohio 
Farmer  for  July  20  the  following: 

SUNFLOWERS    FOR    SILAGE. 

For  the  past  three  years  I  have  been  making  an 
interesting  exijeriment.  Since  it  has  turnetd  out 
well  it  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  the  benefit 
of  the  result  to  others.  The  experiment  consisted 
of  the  use  of  sunflowers  for  silage. 

Three  years  ago  we  put  both  corn  and  sunflowers 
into  the  silo;  in  the  following  winter  we  fed  the 
■silage  to  our  dairy  herd.  The  result  was  interesting 
and  important.  The  cows  ate  the  silage  with  more 
relish  than  they  did  pure  corn  silage.  Tliere  was  an 
increase  in  their  milk  flow  and  a  marked  change  in 
the  color  of  the  milk.  It  became  quite  yellow,  re- 
sembling the  color  of  the  milk  of  cow.s  upon  June 
pasture.  It  also  remained  the  same  color  during  the 
entire  time  when  this  silage  was  fed. 

PLANTING    THE    CROP. 

Tlie  crop  was  planted  just  as  ordinary  silage  corn. 
The  seed  was  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sunflower 
and  silage  corn  seed.  The  seed  was  planted  with  a 
corn  planter  and  the  corn  was  cultivated  as  a  field 
of  corn  would  be.  About  the  first  of  September  the 
sunflowers  began  to  open  and  about  a  week  later  the 
entire  field  looked  like  a  mammoth  flower  garden. 
The  crop  was  allowed  to  stand  until  the  tenth  of 
October  when  nearly  all  the  sunflowers  were  ripe. 

HARVESTING    THE    CROP. 

The  corn  and  sunflowers  were  cut  with  a  corn 
harvester,  shredded  and  put  into  the  silo.  All  parts 
of  the  sunflower  plant  were  put  in — stalk,  leaves 
and  head.  Many  of  the  stalks  were  an  inch  and 
one-half  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  from  seven  to 
nine  feet  tall. 

FEEDING     THE     SILAGE. 

The  silage  was  fed  just  as  corn  silage,  altho 
Iciss  was  required  of  the  sunflower  and  corn  silage 
than  that  of  the  pure  corn.  Sunflower  seed  is  very 
rich  in  oil  and  is  a  very  "  filling  "  feed.  Maniy  peo- 
pel  watched  the  cows  eat  the  silage  and  werei  as- 
tonished to  see  them  eat  all  of  the  stalk,  for  the 
butt  of  the  stalks  looks  rather  coarse  and  hard. 
However,  these  pieces  of  stalks  were  well  soaked 
with  the  juice  of  the  silage  and  the  cows  consumed 
every  particle  of  the  silage  with  relish.  We  have 
tried  the  experiment  three  different  years  and  each 
time    we    have    obtained    similar    results. 
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ADVANTAGES    OK    Tllii    SVSTKM. 

We  found  no  faults  with  the  system  and  found 
iiumy  advantages  and  good  points.  Sunflowers 
\  ii'ld  about  threef  times  as  much  per  acre  as  corn. 
This  alone  helps  out  to  a  great  extent,  especially  in 
;i  year  which  is  unfavorable  for  a  good  crop  of  corn. 
Sunflowers  are  hardier  plants  and  are  easily  grown. 
I'liey  also  mature  earlier  than  corn,  and  hence,  if 
I  he  crop  is  injured  by  an  early  frost  it  will  not  be  (i 
tdtal  loss.  Sunflowers  are  able  to  withstand  frost 
ni\ich  better  than  corn.  If  it  is  impoissible  because 
(if  weather  or  labor  conditions  to  fill  the  silo  before 
frost  the  sunflowers  do  not  dry  up  and  break  into 
fine  pieces  as  corn  does  when  that  crop  is  frosted. — • 
C.    M.    Reed,    Lake   County,    Ohio. 

After  reading'  tlie  above  T  told  the  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  I  was  going  to 
visit  that  man,  C.  M.  Reed,  Perry,  Lake 
Co.,  just  as  soon  as  I  could  get  around  to 
it.  I  submitted  a  copy  of  the  above  to  our 
g-ood  friend  Prof.  Thorne,  of  the  Ohio 
Experiment  Station,  and  here  is  his  letter 
in  regard  to  it: 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  yours  of  the  21.st,  I 
would  say  that  Dr.  Wiley  published  in  1901  a 
"Bulletin  No.  60  of  the  Division  of  Chemistry,"  in 
which  he  quoted  from  the  New  York,  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Canada  experiment  stations  results  of 
experiments  with  the  sunflower.  His  conclusion 
from  these  was  that  the  sunflower  i.s  a  good  feeding- 
stuff.  In  the  Jersey  Bnllctin  and  Dairy  World  (In- 
dianapolis) for  Nov.  7,  1917,  is  an  article  on  using 
sunflowers  in  the  silo.  From  these  I  judge  that 
the  claims  made  in  the  slip  you  enclose  are  justified, 
except  that  the  statement  in  the  last  paragraph 
that  sunflowers  yield  about  3  times  as  much  per 
acre  as  corn  should  be  reversed,  as  we  have  no  other 
crop  that  yields  as  much  feed  to  the  acre  as  corn,  and 
the  experiment  stations  quoted  generally  state  that 
the  yield  is  le.ss  than  that  of  corn. 
Yours   cordially, 

CHA.S.    E.    Thorxe,    Director. 

Wooster,   Ohio,  Aug.   26,   1918. 

On  receipt  of  the  above  I  applied  to  the 
■fersefi  Bulletin  people,  and  here  is  what  I 
find  in  their  issue  for  Nov.  7,  1917: 

SUNFLOWERS   AS  A    SILAGE    CROP 

When  one  gets  to  practicing  intensified  farming 
such  as  is  followed  in  the  Grand  Vallev,  where  the 
acreages  are  very  limited,  he  gets  to  using  his  head 
and  doing  a  lot  of  figuring  to  make  the  most  feed 
possible  grow  on  each  acre  of  cultivated  ground. 
Feeds  produced  upon  small  farms  where  land  values 
are  high,  very  high.  must,  of  course,  cost  more  than 
the  same  feeds  prodmed  upon  lai-je  areas  where 
lands  are  cheap  and  the  labors  necessarily  are  per- 
formed upon  a  big  scale. 

After  some  experimenting  and  a  lot  of  studv 
and  reading,  ■«e  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  be 
successful  in  the  dairy  industry  here  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  breed  of  cows  that  would  furnish 
the  finished  product,  either  milk  or  butter  fat.  at 
the  least  possible  cost  of  production.  Hence  our 
adoption  of  the  .Jersey  as  the  one  breed  suited  to  the 
(■(inditions    existing   here. 

After  soine  more  experimenting  we  have  now 
I'ome  to  the  conclusion  that  sunflovvea's  are  the  ideal 
dairy  feed,  just  as  the  Jersey  is  the  ideal  dairy 
breed. 

Late  in  the  spring  of  1916  we  planted  a  small 
plot  of  ground  to  Russian  sunflowers,  and  also  per- 
suaded a  neighbor  to  do  the  same.  At  that  time 
we  did  not  have  a  silo,  so  when  harvesting  time 
came  we  cut  the  crop,  putting  it  into  an  old  unused 
outside  cistern  and  let  the  mass  ferment   there.      We 


were  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had  stuinb'ed  onto 
somelhing  that  was  going  to  make  good  as  a  dairy 
feed  after  we  Vegan  feeding  the  silage. 

The  neighbor  put  his  sunflowers  info  a  silo  and 
did  not  get  them  all  fed  out  before  his  corn  was 
ready  to  put  up,  so  the  corn  was  run  in  on  to])  of 
the  sunflowers.  When  the  corn  was  fed  out,  and 
the  change  made  to  the  sunflower  silage,  there  was 
a  decided  increase  in  the  flow  of  milk.  Naturally, 
we  wondered  why,  but  after  a  study  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  the  sunflower  plant  in  the  green  state 
as  compared  with  the  analysis  of  the  corn  plant  in 
the  same  stage,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
must  be  because  of  the  fact  that  the  plant  was 
richer  in  protein  and  in  carbohydrate.s,  two  food 
nutrients   necessary    to   the   production    of   milk. 

Late  last  fall  we  erected  a  silo,  so  this  year  we 
had  a  place  to  put  our  crop  of  sunflowers,  for  of 
coui-se  we  planted  some  last  spring.  After  the  crop 
was  off  the  ground  and  the  manure  out  of  the  yards, 
the  plot  of  ground  was  again  pressed  into  service 
for  a  second  cutting  of  silage  from  the  plant  that 
has  made  Kansas  famous.  It  only  takes  about  60 
days  to  mature  a  crop  to  the  siloing  stage. 

The  ground  is  prepared  and  the  crop  planted  very 
much  as  we  plant  corn,  only  thicker.  On  alfalfa 
sod  ground  this  year  that  yielded  us  30  tons  to  the 
acre,  we  planted  in  rows  32  inches  apart  with  two 
seeds  in  hills  10  inches  apart.  Cultivation  and  irri- 
gation were  performed  practically  the  same  as  for 
corn.  The  plant  grows  very  slowly  for  the  fii-st 
two  or  three  weeks,  but  say,  after  that  the  eucalyp- 
tus of  California   is  not  in   it. 

Before  blooming,  the  pith  in  the  stalk  is  sweet 
and  very  succulent.  After  the  pollen  appears,  how- 
ever, the  resin  fiavor  develops  very  rapidly,  so  we 
have  believed  it  best  to  cut  for  the  silo  just  as  the 
field  begins  to  break  into  bloom.  However,  this 
resinous  flavor  may  all  disappear  after  the  mass  has 
gone  thru  the  fermentation  stages,  so  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  tainted  milk.  If  this  is  true,  and  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  mature  the  seeds,  there  will  be 
even  more  protein,  for  the  seeds  are  very  rich  in 
that  feed.  We  have  noted  that  the  mature  greem 
plant  will  produce  tainted  milk  when  fed  to  cows. 
They  eat  the  plant  very  readily  at  any  stage  of 
growth,  if  it  is  run  thru  a  silage  or  foddeii'  cutter. 

A  person  would  naturally  suppose  that  a  crop  pro- 
ducing such  a  prodigious  tonnage  would  deplete  the 
soil  very  rapidly,  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  true. 
Last  year  where  sunflowers  grew,  corn  this  year  is 
bigger  and  a  better  crop  generally  than  it  is  where 
corn  was  grown  last  year.  Wheat  growing  this  year 
M-liere  sunflowers  and  corn  grew  last  year  threshed 
out  more  b"shels  per  aci-e  where  the  sunflowers 
were  than  it  did  where  the  corn  was.  Apparently 
they  feed  on  something  not  necessary  to  the  best 
growth  of  either  wheat  or  corn.  In  cutting  into  the 
silo  we  have  found  it  best  to  cut  in  as  short  lengths 
as  possible,  one-fourth  inch  is  1  est.  and  tramping 
thoroly :  keeping  the  center  fullest,  crowned  to  i 
height  of  about  a  foot.  We  have  made  up  our  mind 
that  the  silo  is  no  place  for  a  slacker.  The  man,  or 
rather  men,  must  be  goers  in  order  to  have  a  good 
job  of  tramping  done. 

In  feeding  the  sunflower  silage,  it  will  be  found 
that  cows  can  not.  or  at  least  do  not,  eat  as  much 
in  bulk  as  they  will  of  the  corn  silage.  We  believe 
this  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  richer  in  feed 
value.  We  have  found  feeding  the  silage  to  be  more 
like   feeding   a    concentrate   rather   than    a   roughage. 

Nov.   17,   1917.  Geo.  LaGraxge. 

Below  is  something  up  to  date  from  the 
same  party: 

Dear  Sir: — In  the  article  referred  to  in  The 
Jersey  Bulletin  I  intended  to  say  that  the  sunflowers 
which  yielded  30  tons  per  acre  were  planted  on 
alfalfa    sod,    intending    to    convey    the    idea    that    on 
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poorer  soil  the  seed  slioukl  not  be  jilanted  so 
thickly.  You  will  note  the  article  is  on  "  Sunflowers 
as  a  Silage  Crop  "  and  the  only  reference  that  is 
made  to  alfalfa  is  in  speaking  of  the  sod  ground  on 
which  the  big  crop  was  raised.  The  sunflower  is 
getting  to  be  a  great  silage  crop  in  western  Colo- 
rado. The  county  agent  of  Montrose  County  ran 
an  excursion  one  day  recently  to  that  part  of  his 
county  where  something  over  300  acres  were  grow- 
ing. This  i.s  the  first  year  of  sunflower  planting  in 
that  county ;  but,  wherever  the  crop  has  been  tried, 
it  has  been  voted  a  success.  Montana  had  such 
good  success  with  their  trial  plots  last  year  that 
they  are  publishing  a  bulletin  on  the  subject.  I 
have  noted  bees  take  kindly  to  the  flower ;  bxit  as  it 
is,  impossible  here  in  thft  orchard  districts  to  raise 
the  bees  (on  account  of  the  spray  poisoning),  I 
know  nothing  of  its  value  as  a  honey  plant.  Thru- 
out  this  inter-mountain  country  where  the  sunflower 
has  been  raised  for  silage,  a  yield  of  from  20  to  40 
tons  per  acre  has  been  reported,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of   Director   Thome. 

Geo.    LaGraxge. 
Grand  Junction,   Col.,    Sept.   7,    1918. 

BOTH   MILK   AND   HONEY   FROM   ONE   AND 
THE    SAME    PLANT. 

Now,  friends,  you  can  see  what  I  am 
driving  at.  •  Forty  years  ago  or  more  we 
sold  considerable  quantities  of  sunflower 
seed  as  a  plant  furnishing  not  only  honey 
but  valuable  food  for  chickens;  and  I  have 
just  searched  the  index  in  the  back  vol- 
umes of  Gleanings  from  Vol.  1  to  Vol.  46 
and  found  more  or  less  about  sunflowers  as 
a  honey  i^lant.  Some  seasons  they  have 
yielded  considerable  quantities  of  honey, 
at  others,  little  or  none.  One  California 
writer  recently  told  us  that  his  crop  of 
white  honey  was  seriously  injured  by  the 
mixture  of  dark  honey  from  sunflowers. 
He  said  the  sunflowers  gave  an  unusual 
yield  that  season.  I  found  in  our  neigli- 
liorhood  a  little  patch  of  sunflowers  com- 
]irising  perhai^s  an  eighth  of  an  acre  in 
full  bloom.  When  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  it  is  well  covered  with  bees,  and 
they  gather  both  honey  and  pollen  from  the 
flowers.  I  am  told  that  an  experiment  sta- 
tion somewhere  in  Canada  ]n\t  out  a  bulle- 
tin some  time  ago  in  regard  to  sunflowers 
i'or  silage,  and  ga\e  it  a  very  high  recom- 
mendation. If  any  of  our  readers  can 
give  me  full  information  in  regard  to  sun- 
flowers for  both  milk  and  honey  I  shall  be 
especially  pleased. 

TRANSPLANTING    CORN. 

On  page  437,  Gleanings  for  July,  I  gave 
you  a  picture  of  the  way  I  tested  my  seed 
corn;  and  you  will  notice  three  grains  were 
jilaced  oi)i)()site  eacli  c.-ir  of  coin.  Well, 
wlieii  these  three  grains  got  to  be  four  or 
live  inches  liigh  they  looked  so  handsome 
and  thrifty,  owing  largely  to  the  rich  com- 
post and  frequent  watering,  it  seemed  too 
bad  to  destroy  them ;  and,  as  we  had  some 
ground  furrowed  out  for  planting  early 
potatoes,  I  took  them  up  and  planted  them 


out  as  we  do  cabbage  plants,  about  the 
proi3er  distance  for  field  corn.  Well,  about 
the  middle  of  August  I  had  beautiful  hard 
yellow  ears  ready  to  gather  for  my  chick- 
ens. Of  course,  it  would  not  pay  to  fuss 
thus  with  field  corn  unless  there  was  some 
particular  reason  for  wanting  some  nice 
new  field  corn  extra  early,  say  for  grind- 
ing in  your  little  home  mill  to  have  home- 
made corn  meal,  which,  by  the  way,  we 
think  a  great  deal  nicer  when  it  is  made 
from  corn  right  from  the  field.  Well,  at 
the  time  I  tested  the  field  corn  I  also  teSted 
sweet  corn  for  planting  in  the  garden;  and 
this  sweet  coi'n  was  two  weeks  ahead  of 
that  planted  outdoors.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  idea  to  have  a  little  sweet  corn  start- 
ed indoors  and  transplanted  in  this  way  so 
as  to  get  a  little  ahead  of  the  regular  crop. 
Just  now  the  agricultural  papers  are 
urging  the  farmer  to  select  his  seed  corn 
from  the  field,  especially  in  view  of  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  and  poor  quality 
that  prevailed  last  spring.  Well,  in  lo- 
calities where  there  is  trouble  from  early 
frost  the  transplanting  outlined  above,  just 
for  ser-uring  seed  corn,  will,  I  am  sure,  pay 
big.  Give  the  little  corn-plants  some  of 
your  best  ground  and  give  them  the  best 
care.  Why,  one  of  our  agricultural  papers 
just  now  has  said  that  a  farmer  might 
make  as  high  as  $75.00  a  day  in  taking  time 
at  just  the  right  stage  of  the  maturing 
corn  to  select  the  very  best  ears  for  plant- 
ing-   

SOAPSUDS    AS    A    FERTILIZER. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  438  of  the  July 
Gleanings,  you  will  find  a  picture  of  a  bed 
of  extra-early  jiotato  i)lants.  At  the  upper 
lefthand  cornei-  there  is  an  indistinct  view 
of  some  little  ])lant  boxes.  These  boxes  con- 
tain little  plants  of  Netted  Gem  cantaloups. 
After  tJie  potato  plants  were  removed  from 
the  bed,  four  hills  of  melons  were  taken 
from  these  little  boxes  and  put  in  place 
of  the  potatoes.  Well,  in  our  locality  we 
had,  along  about  the  first  of  August,  a 
tremendously  hot  and  dry  spell.  For  a  few 
days  it  seemed  as  if  the  garden  was  going 
to  be  an  almost  utter  failure.  With  the 
tremendous  heat  we  had.  both  day  and 
night,  the  Grinnell  sprinkler  did  not  seem 
to  amount  to  mucli.  The  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun  dried  up  the  water,  no  matter  how 
much  we  put  on;  and  the  water  from  our 
waterworks  tliis  year  has  been  unusually 
expensive.  AVell,  as  these  four  hills  of 
melons  in  that  potato-piant  bed  were  close 
by  where  Mrs.  Root  does  the  washine,  once 
a  week  they  were  treated  to  a  tubful  of 
strong  soansuds.  I  wanted  to  give  soap- 
suds a  good  test  (while  potash  is  so  scarce) 
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in  regard  to  its  value  as  a  fertilizer.  Well, 
these  four  hills  of  melons,  two  plants  in  a 
hill,  have  now  nine  Netted  Gem  oantalou]) 
melons,  about  the  finest  I  ever  "rew ;  but 
as  they  are  not  yet  ripe,  we  have  not  tested 
the  quality. 

Just  a  susi'si'estion  here:  These  tine  hills 
may  not  be  altoaether  the  result  of  the  pot- 
ash. I  think  I  have  mentioned  before,  that, 
unless  I  have  some  kind  of  exercise  in  the 
siarden  to  start  the  perspiration  every  fore- 
noon and  afternoon,  I  do  not  feel  "  real 
spry."  Mrs.  Root  frequently  scolds  about 
mj  getting-  mj'  shirt  and  underwear  so 
badly  soiled,  even  if  I  do  have  a  sponge 
bath  evei'y  night  before  I  go  to  bed.  Of 
course,  woi'king  in  the  garden  aceunudates 
quite  a  little  dust,  especially  during  ex- 
tremely hot  weather,  to  go  along  with  the 
perspiration. 

Well,  is  it  not  likely  that  this  same  per- 
spiration is  valuable  as  a  fertilizer?  The 
good  Book  says,  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
shalt  thou  eat  bread;"  and  I  have  some- 
times thought  it  fell  on  me  rather  heavily, 
especially  in  my  old  age.  The  color  of  the 
water  in  a  tubful  of  soapsuds  indicates  that 
there  is  more  or  less  "  fertility  "  in  it  of 
some  sort;  and  one  of  the  morals  of  this 
story  today  is  that,  instead  of  letting  the 
soa]isuds  of  washday  go  down  into  the 
drain,  you  should  put  it  on  your  melons 
or  some  other  garden  stuff  you  want  to  get 
under  "  high  pressure."  I  believe  the  best 
time  to  put  on  soapsuds  is  just  about  sun- 
down or  a  little  after;  then  when  the 
ground  gets  just  dry  enough,  mellow  it  u]i 
again  with  a  hoe. 

By  the  way,  I  have  sometimes  mentioned 
my  fruit  suppers  which  I  enjoy  so  much. 
Well,  nice  cantaloups  and  "  baby  water- 
melons" seem  to  fit  in  very  nicely  in  that 
fruit  supper;  and  T  feel  very  mueli  better 
after  a  supper  of  fruit  and  melons,  and 
nothing  else,  than  when  I  go  to  a  ])icn"c 
and  eat  all  sorts  of  stuff  so  as  not  to  appear 
to  be  singular  or  different  from  other  peo- 
ple. 


A     NEW     VARIETY     OF     TALL     WHITE     SWKKT 
CLOVER    THAT   FURNISHES    HONEY 
IN     90    DAYS. 

Some  time  about  the  last  of  April  Prof. 
H.  D.  Hughes  of  the  Towa  Agricultural 
Station,  Ames,  la.,  sent  me  a  few  seeds 
of  a  new  white  sweet  clover  that  he  thou'jhl 
might  do  wonderful  things,  not  only  for 
beekeepers  but  for  stock-growers  as  Avell. 
I  planted  a  few  seeds  at  once  in  a  box. 
gave  them  good  care,  and  set  them  out  in 
the  garden  some  time  in  May.  Notwith- 
standing the  terrific  heat  and  dr9"tli  they 


began  to  bloom  in  about  00  days;  and  just 
now,  this  14th  day  of  September,  some  of 
them  are  as  high  as  my  head,  and  covered 
with  bees  and  bloom.  On  some  of  the 
[dants  the  seeds  are  sufficiently  matured  so 
they  may  be  gathered  and  planted ;  and  if 
any  reader  of  Gleanincs  will  send  me  an 
addressed  and  stamped  envelojie,  1  will 
mail  liim  a  few  seeds.  If  planted  at  once, 
in  most  localities,  in  good,  rich  soil,  I 
think  they  will  make  enough  growth  to 
stand  the  winter.  A  little  mulching  may 
hel))  matters. 


And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything 
unclean,  or  that  maketh  an  abomination  and  a  lie. 
— Rev.   21:27. 

Great  victories  are  coming  just  now  so 
thick  and  fast  that  I  begin  to  think  I  shall 
have  to  stop  astonishing  the  good  friends 
with  temperance  news;  for  before  I  can 
get  it  before  you  in  ])rint  it  is  news  no 
longer,  for  eveiybody  has  heard  of  it  and 
more  besides. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  we  were  congratulat- 
ing ourselves  on  having  national  prohibi- 
tion by  1920 ;  and  with  the  progress  being- 
made  it  seemed  as  if  it  might  come  earlier 
— possibly  by  July  1.  Then  a  little  was 
said  about  May  1.  Then  the  papers  talked 
about  Jan.  1,  and  finallv  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Sept.  7  we  read  the  an- 
nouncement that  on  Dec.  1,  1918,  the  brew- 
ers of  the  United  States  Avould  shut  up  at 
once,  and  during  the  war;  and  this  victory 
is  not  exactly  like  the  one  in  regard  to  the 
distilleries,  for  beer  can  not  be  made  up 
ahead,  as  it  spoils  in  a  little  while.  T  am 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I  know  some- 
thing about  it  "■  by  experience." 

And  now  while  we  are  rejoicing  and 
thanking  God  for  Avha.t  is  going  to  hapi)en 
Dec.  1.  the  different  bt-eAveries  thruout  the 
land  are  announcing  that,  as  they  have 
got  to  quit  any  way.  they  might  as  well 
commence  to  line  up  at  once.  I  have  since 
run  across  another  statement,  I  think  to 
the  effect  that  over  5,000  saloons  in  the 
city  of  New  York  have  also  concluded  to 
commence,  at  once,  to  wind  up.  A  saloon 
witho'it  beer  would  be  like  Hamlet  with- 
o'lt  Handet. 

May  the  Lord  hv  praised  for  the  news 
at  hand  this  LMli  «lav  of  Sei>leud)er;  and 
n<»body  Unows  just  what  great  things  mav 
be  done  before  your  eyes  rest  on  this  print- 
ed ])age. 

Is  there  a  voter  in  the  State  of  Ohio  who 
reads  these  Home  papers  who  will  not 
strain  every  nerve  to  be  on  hand  on  the 
coming  election  day,  Nov.  5,  and  vote  dry? 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  lie  inseitcd  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Advertise.nents 
intCiflded  for  this  departmeiit  cannot  l:e  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
or  we  win  not  be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  boueht  and  sold.  Strohme-.  er  &  ,Vipe 
Co.,    139    Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — Well  ripened  clover  honey  in  60-!b. 
cans,  also  buckwheat  in  kegs.  Any  amount  up  to 
carload.  E.  L.  Lane,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Well  ripened  buckwheat  honey  in 
160-lb.    kegs,    price   21c    per   pound. 

Seward  VanAuken,    Delanson,    N.   Y.,    Rt.    3. 

FOR  SALE. — Our  new  crop  honey,  clover-bass- 
wood,  blended  by  the  bees  on  the  hives.  One  of 
the  best  lots  on  the  market.  It  is  packed  in  new  "0- 
Ib.  tin  cans,  two  to  the  case.  Sample  25c  to  be  de- 
ducted  from   the   first    order. 

D.  R.  Townsend,  Northstar,  M'ch. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — Blended  with  a  small 
amount  of  goldenrod  honey.  It  is  thick,  ripe,  rich, 
and  delicious,  first  class  in  every  respect  for  table 
use.  Put  up  for  sale  in  5-gal,  tin  cans,  and  i-^al. 
cans.  Price  in  5-gal.  cans,  $15.00  a  can;  in  1-gal. 
cans,  $3.50  a  can.  Sample  by  mail  for  20c,  which 
may   be   deducted   from   order    for   honey. 

Elmer    Hutchinson,    Lake    City,    Mich. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY.— This  honey  has  .iiist 
enough  buckwheat  honey  mi.xed  with  it  to  color  it 
some.  It  is  from  one  of  the  Hutchinson  apiaries,  an'l 
has  all  the  fine  qualities  and  flavor  that  the  Hut- 
chinson honey  is  noted  for.  It  is  put  up  for  sale  in 
60-lb.  cans.  Price.  25c  a  lb.  Sample  by  mail  20c 
which  mav  be  applied  on  purchase  of  honey. 

John  Hutchinson,   Lake  City,   Mich.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honey  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,   1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Comb    honev   wanted,    address 
153  ■  Box  323,  White  Plains,   N.  Y. 

Cash  at  your  bank  for  carlots  and'  less  of  comb 
and  extracted  honey. 

Wesley  Foster,   Boulder,   Colo. 

WANTED. — Light  extracted  honey,  state  price 
f.  o.  b.   your   station. 

I.  J.   Stringham,   Glen  Cove,   N.  Y'. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honev,  car  lets 
and  less.     Mail  sample,  quantity  and  price. 

W.  Morris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Comli  and  extracted  honey,  also  bees- 
wax.     Send  samples. 

C.    S.    Fryer,    386    Halsey    St.,    Portland,    Ore. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivp'-ed  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,   Preston,    Minn. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey.  all  kinds  and 
grades  for  export  purposes.  Any  quantity.  Please 
send  samples   and   quotations. 

M.  Betancourt,   59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED. — Extracted  and  comb  honey.  Carload 
or  less  quantities.  State  particulars  by  mail  and 
sfimple  of  extracted. 

Hoffman  ^  Haurk,  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 


WANTED. — 2,000  pounds  sweet  or  white  clover 
extracted   honey.      Send   sample   and   price. 

Geo.  Herrick,  11225  Vernon  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED.- — Well  ripened  amber  and  clover  hon- 
ey ;  state  price,  how  packed  and  send  sample.  L. 
P.   Zimmerman,    436   E.   Market   St.,    Louisville,   Ky. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and   quality.      Dadant   &    Sons,    Hamilton,    Illinois. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax. 
Send  your  best  price  on  comb  honey  and  a  sample 
of  extracted  honey.  State  quantities  you  have,  also 
style,  size,  and  weight  of  package  or  section. 
Charles  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  486-490  Canal  St., 
New    York    City. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  average 
quality  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina,  36c  cash,  38c 
trade.  We  will  pay  1  to  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  shipment  bears  your  name  and  ad- 
dress as  shipper  so  we.  can  identify  it  on  arrival. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,'  Medina,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs, 
(^atalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — \  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  honey  labels. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D.  Box  4E,   Cleveland,  Ohio. 

My  entire  bee  and  queen  business  for  sale  at  once. 
If  interested  apply  to 

M.   Bates,   Greenville,   Ala.,   R.    D.   No.   4. 

FOR  SALE. — 40  lbs.  thin  super  foundation,  in 
lotT   of   5   lb.   or  over,    70c  per  lb. 

E.    S.    Robinson,    Mayville,    N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE. — Hand-gathered  sweet  clover  seed 
now   ready.      Write  for  prices. 

E.  C.  Bird,  Boulder,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE. — One  Dadant's  uncappins:  can,   sood 
as  new,   $7.00;   5  cases  60-lb.  cans,  used  once,   $25. 
Mason   , Mechanic   Falls,    Me. 

FOR    SALE. — Cowan    rapid    reversible    extractor, 
$18.00.     Single  comb  white  leghorn  cockerels,  $1.00. 
Lorenzo   Clark,   Winona,   Minn. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
-ave  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard  hives,    sections,    etc.,    at   catalog  prices. 

Prothero,    Bailey    &    Goodwin,    Dubois,    Pa. 


FOR  SALE. — Good  second.hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case,  at  60c  per  case  f.  o.  b..  Cincinnati. 
Terms,  cash  with  order.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co., 
2146    Central   Ave.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

CANADIAN  BEE  SUPPLY  &  HONEY  CO., 
Ltd. — 73  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,"  Ont.  (Note  new  ad- 
dress.) Full  line  of  Root's  famous  goods;  also 
made-in-Ciinada  goods.  Extractors  and  engines; 
Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of  bee  literature.  Get 
the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — All  or  part  interest  in  a  well-es- 
tablished queen-rearing  business.  Scarcity  of  help 
reason  for  selling.  Can  not  keep  up  with  what  help 
I  have  left.  l6  miles  from  Corpus  Christi  (The 
Naples  of  the  Gulf),  high  healthy  location.  A  good 
proposition  for  the  right  party  with  small  amount 
of  capital.      Reference  furnished. 

Nueces   County   Apiaries,    Calallen,   Texas. 
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FOR  SALE. — You  can  make  your  own  comb 
foundation  aud  earn  Vig  numey  luakim:  it  for  others. 
New,  easy,  rapid  process.  Machine  and  all  appar- 
atus complete  with  full  instructions,  $100.  >Vax 
worked    on    shares    or    for    cash. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,   Mich. 

FOR  SALE. — 300  deep  extracting  siipei-s,  8- 
frame  size,  dovetailed,  good  combs,  mostly  wired,  at 
$3.00  each.  Or  I  could  furnish  bottoms  and  covers 
for  200  and  sell  as  hives  at  $2.50  each.  100  ex- 
tracting supers  at  $2.00,  all  painted  and  in  good 
condition ;  7  Hoffman  frames  for  extracting,  free 
from    disease.      Chester   E.    Keister,    Clarno,    Wis. 


Hardy    Italian    queens. 

W.  G.  Lauver,  Middletown,  Pa 


R.  D.  No.  3. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

Bees  in  exchange  for  good  So.  Florida  land. 
Fine  location  for  bees,  over  10,000  acres  in  oranges. 
A.  L.  Hetinger,  1532  Olivewood  Ave.,  Lakewood,  O. 

WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  lots  of  anywliere 
from   5   to   500.      State   lowest   cash   price   wanted. 
H.    G.    Quirin,    Bellevue,    Ohio. 

Bees   and   supplies    for   lot   in    a    fast-growing   city 
in   Penn.,   value   $600.      Lot  is  in  the  business   sec- 
tion and  is  held  as   an  investment.      Also  have  'arge 
incubators  aud  poultry  supplies  that  I  will  trade. 
Ed.  Mrovka,   Collinsville,   Ills. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappi  i?:s 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts,  a  pound  for  wax  render- 
ed. The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati,   O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  co  :ibs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR  SALE. — About  one  acre  well  stocked  with 
bees  and  chickens,  3-room  house,  porch,  cistern,  oth- 
er out  buildings.  Will  sell  cheap  if  sold  at  once. 
Bad    health    reason    for    selling. 

L.  D.  Ogle,  Box  No.   54.   Lowell,  Ohio. 

A  small  California  farm  earns  more  money  with 
less  work.  Raise  the  crops  you  know  about — alfal- 
fa, wheat,  barley,  etc. — also  orang&s,  grapes,  olives, 
and  figs.  Ideal  for  dairying,  pigs,  and  chickens.  No 
cold  weather ;  rich  soil ;  low  prices ;  easy  terms ; 
good  roads,  schools,  and  churches.  Enjoy  life  here. 
New  comei's  welcome.  Write  for  oiir  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  also  Dairying  and  Poultry  Raising  illu.^trat- 
ed  folders  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Ind.  Com.  A.  T.  & 
S.   F.   Ry.,    1927   Railway  Exchange,    Chicago. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  located;  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  1  e?s, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State;  not  crowded;  average  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  age  .  in 
fine  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural.  Will 
sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  80-acre  farm,  $80.00 
per  acre;  $7,000  for  farm  and  bees,  150  extracting 
supers  and  combs,  150  shallow  supers,  2-framti  ex- 
tractor, 2  large  honey  tanks.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  time.  A  wonderful  opportunity — a  barg  lin. 
Reason   for   selling,    poor   health. 

W.  M.  Penrod,   Ronneby,  Minn. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.   Send  foi-  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    R.    D.    No.    3,    Vincennes,    Ind. 

"SHE    SUIT    ME"    Italian    queens;    $1.00    from 
May    15tb   to   Oct.    15th. 

Allan   Latham,   Norwichtown,   Conn. 


Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook  ,84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

Improved  queens.     All  select.     Get  circular. 

J.    E.   Jordan,    Morgan,    Ky. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00  each,  six 
for   $5.00.  E.   A.    Simmons,    Greenville,    Ala. 

Mismated  Italian  queens  at   35c  each  for  sale  by 
C.    G.    Fenn,    Washington,    Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Bees  in  10-frame  hive  bodies  spac- 
ed 9  L.  frames  to  the  hive,  per  colonv,   $10.00. 

F.  J.   Rettig,   Wabash,    Ind. 

Three  band  Italian  queens,  untested/,  $1.00: 
select  untested,  $1.25;  tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.25.     H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,   Point  Pleasant,   Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-band  Italian  queens.  Untest- 
ed, $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00.  Tested  ciueens, 
$1.50  each.  Robt.   B.    Spicer,   Wharton,    N.   J. 

Finest  Italian  queens,  $1.00  each;  6  for  $5.00. 
My  methods  free.  J.  W.  Romberger,  3113  Locust 
St.,    St.    Joseph,    Mo. 

FOR  SALE. — Fine  Italian  queens,  75c  each, 
$8.00    per    dozen.      Safe    arrival    guaranteed. 

T.  J.  Talley,  Greenville,  Ala.,  Rt.  No.  3. 

Tested  leather-colored  queens,  $2.00;  after  June 
1,  $1.50;  untested,  $1.00;  $10.00  per  dozen,  return 
mail.   A.  W.  Yates,   3   Chapman   St.,   Hartford,   Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices,  J.  A.  Jones 
&  Son,  Hope  Hull,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ala. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
queens,  $1,00;  6,  $5.00;  12.  $9.00;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Three-banded  Italian  queens  at  Shenandoah  Api- 
arv,  ready  May  15.  Tested,  $1.25;  untested,  $1.00: 
dozen,  $8.00. 

S.  Click,  Box  16,  Rt.  2,  Mt.  Jackson,  Va. 

Bright  Italian  queens,  ready  April  15th,  $1.00 
each.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices 
of   larger   quantities. 

W.  W.  Talley,  Greenville,  Ala.,  Rt.  4. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un^ 
tested  queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;    100,    $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,  San  Jose^  Calif. 


FOR  SALE. — 50  good  colonies  clean  Italian  bees, 
in  this  good  territory,  $300.  Extra  hives,  supplies, 
and   extracting   outfit,    $100.      Particulars 

R.    0    Dickson,    Robinson,    I  Is. 

Italian  queens.  Golden  and  3-banded  bred  from 
best  selected  stock.  Untested,  each,  65c;  6,  $3.75; 
12,  $7.00.  Select  untested,  75c  each.  Satij-fac- 
tion   guaranteed.      G.    H.    Merrill,    Liberty,    S.    C. 

For  short  time,  will  sell  a  carload  of  bees,  hives, 
fixtures,  $850,  one-half  of  their  value  if  in  a  good 
honey  location  next  May,  or  to  take  them  up  and 
extract  honey,  wax,  and  sell  empty  hives,  enough 
for  two  good  beeyards. 

D.   E.    Lhommedieu,    Colo,    Iowa. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
speeialtv.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees  early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,  Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 

FOR  SALE. — 125  8-frame  one-story,  colonies, 
extra  fine  honev-gathering  strain  Italian  bees,  at 
$6.00  per  colonv,  all  free  from  disease  with  stores 
for  winter  and  about  500  extracting  supers  and 
some  extra  bottoms  and  lids,  all  in  first  class  condi- 
tion  at  proportionately  low  price,   f.   o.   b.   station. 

W.  C.  Meirotto,  Council  Bluffs,  R.  D.  No.  2,  Iowa. 
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FOR  SALE. — 150  colonies  Italian  bees  in  Root's 
8-frame  dovetailed  hives  and  all  ne  essary  equip- 
ment for  up-to-date  beekeeper.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress C.    D.   Pritchard,    Artesia,    Miss. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  gentle  and 
good  honey-gathering  bees.  No  foul  brood.  Select 
tested,  |i.25;  tested,  $1.00;  untested,  75c;  6 
$4.25;  12,  $8.00.     No  nuclei  or  bees  for  sale. 

D.  T.   Gaster,   Randleman,   N.  C,   R.  D.  No.   2. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bee^s ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gather- 
ers as  can  be  found;  each  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,   $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.   B.   Brockwell,   Barnetts,   Va. 

FOR  SALE. — Seven  colonies  bees  in  new  10- 
frame  metal  cover  hives,  two  coats  lead,  wired  comlis 
on  full  sheets  foundation,  free  from  disease,  $7.00 
each;  43  hives,  same  as  above,  with  frames,  used 
one  season,  $1.80  each;  15  wood  and  wire  exclud- 
ers,   50c   each.      E.    S.   Robinson,    Mayville,    N.   Y. 

FOR  SALE. — My  home  and  apiary  in  one  of  the 
best  beekeeping  locations  in  western  Pennsylvania. 
Modern  brick  home,  honey  house  and  bee  cellar  for 
500  colonies.  Fourteen  acres  of  good  land.  Con- 
veniently located  to  town  and  schools.  A  bargain  at 
$3,500  "on  terms.  Twenty  colonies  of  bees  in  ten- 
frame  hives  included.  Numerous  supplies  at  rea- 
sonable rates  additional.  Geo.  H.  Rea,  College  of 
Agriculture,   Ithaca,    N.   Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Good  queen-breeder  wanted  for  1919.  State  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected,  for  position  in  village. 
Good  school,  churches,  etc.  Man  exempt  from  mili- 
tary  service  preferred. 

W.  D.  Achord,  Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 

Bee  man  wanted  on  small  isolated  mountain 
ranch  in  California.  Interest  in  bee.s  for  care  of 
same.  Two  cows  and  small  vegetable  garden,  house 
included.  No  schools  or  churches.  Mrs.  H.  Side- 
botham,    1936   Laguna   St.,    Santa   Barbara,    Calif. 

WANTED. — A  sober  intelligent  man  to  take 
charge  of  an  apiary  of  500  hives,  and  increasing, 
located  in  Cuba.  Must  have  full  knowledge  and 
experience  in  caring  for  bees  and  handling  products 
from  same;  honesty  also  required.  To  such  a  man 
will  pay  good  salary  and  provide  comfortable  ac- 
commodations,  etc.      For   further  particulars   address 

A.  H.   Tyner,   Cuba  &   Bringas.   Camaguey,   Cuba. 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
bums  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
^  306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


COMB  HONEY 

SHIPPING- CASES 

Our    shippiiifj-caees   are    all  accurately  made  of  nice  basswood 
lumber.    This  makes  a  very  atlraclive,  neat,  and  strong  package. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined circular  saw.  which  is 
made   for  beekeepers'  u«e   in 
the  '•nnstruotif>n  of  thfir 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send  for  Illustrated    catalog: 
and   prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 


BANKING  BY  MAIL 

AT  4% 


Out -of -Town 
Customers 

The  spirit  of  progress  has  al- 
ways controlled  the  policy  and 
methods  of  this  institution.  It 
places  its  services  and  facilities 
not  only  at  the  disposal  of  peo- 
ple living  right  in  Medina  but 
also  invites  people  all  over  the 
country  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  complete  banking  equipment 
BY  MAIL. 

Send  your  deposit  to  this  bank 
BY  MAIL,  in  the  form  of  check, 
draft,  money  order,  or  the  cur- 
rency by  registered  mail. 

We  pay  4  per  cent  compound 
interest  on  deposits  of  $^1  or 
more. 

Write  for  Booklet 


I 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC?  j 

MEDINA,  OHIO  ; 


I 
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BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 

The  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  has  just  issued 
two  bulletins  on  the  subject  of  wintering  bees,  em- 
bodying the  latest  ideas  Of  Dr.  E.  P.  Phillips  and 
other  apiculturists  in  the  Bureau  of  Entomology 
at  Washington.  One  of  these  bulletins  is  entitled 
"  Wintering  Bees  in  Cellars,"  the  other,  "  Protect 
Bees  from  Cold."  Ask  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  these  two  bul- 
letins. 


"THE  PEARCE  NEW  METHOD  OP 
BEEKEEPING." 
The  majority  of  beekeepers  have  picked  up  meth- 
ods and  suggestions  from  their  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries, possibly  adding  a  point  or  two  them- 
selves, and  have  gradually  pieced  all  together  into 
what  they  regard  as  the  very  best  plan  of  manage- 
ment. Such  a  system  is  that  given  in  "The  Pearce 
New  Method  of  Beekeeping."  The  main  idea  of 
the  booklet  is  to  have  colonies  unusually  strong, 
from  100,000  to  200,000  bees,  always  provided  with 
an  abundance  of  room  by  being  kept  in  two-.story 
Langstroth  hives,  which  are  housed  thruout  the 
year  in  a  suitable  building.  Mr.  Pearce  is  also  an 
advocate  of  that  troi-ble-brewing  "  let-alone  plan." 
He  leaves  them  in  the  fall,  with  many  colonies  weigh- 
ing as  much  as  100  pounds;  then  on  the  tirst  of 
May  he  puts  on  the  supers.  He  says :  "  Put  as 
many  as  four  or  even  more  honey  cases  filled  with 
foundation  on  top  of  these  two  hives.  Be  sure 
to  have  enough,  letting  them  go  as  they  please  till 
near  the  first  of  November."  If  this  advice  is  fol- 
lowed indiscriminately,  it  seems  to  us,  it  must  result 
in  much  chilled  brood  and  many  lost  colonies.  Hav- 
ing such  quantities  of  room,  Mr.  Pearce  holds  that 
swarming  will  be  prevented.  Therefore  he  sug- 
gests that  anyone  desiring  increase  place  on  the  old 
stand  a  new  hive  of  empty  combs  or  foundation,  to- 
gether with  a  new  queen  and  the  four  outside 
frames  from  the  old  hive,  the  four  frames  of  empty 
combs  or  foundation  removed  being  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  brood-nest  which  is  moved  to  a 
new  location.  By  so  doing,  however,  the  queen 
would  sometimes  be  treated  kindly  and  sometimes 
she  would  be  killed.  To  remove  honey  from  the 
supers,  he  places  four  or  five  supers  over  an  empty 
hive  arranged  with  an  escape-board  above  and  a 
bottom-hoard  below.  In  the  spring  he  uses  the 
Alexander    plan    of    caring    for    weak    colonies,    only 


instead  of  removing  the  upper  colony  at  the  end 
of  three  weeks,  lie  oi;ly  removes  one  com))  with  the 
queen,  thus  making  a  nucleus,  l&aving  all  the  rest 
together  in  one  big  colony.  Under  the  heading, 
"  Foul  Brood,"  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Pearce  is  re- 
ferring only  to  the  American  type.  His  remedy  is 
to  put  a  new  hive  of  foundation  on  the  old  stand 
and  smoke  the  bees  until  most  of  them  have  run 
into  the  new  hive.  The  queen  is  placed  in  the  new 
hive  and  the  hive  covered  with  a  bee-escape  board, 
after  which  the  old  hive  of  brood  is  placed  above. 
He  does  not  mention  the  possibility  of.  the  escape 
becoming  clogged  with  dead  bees,  nor  the  impossi- 
bility of  removing  the  diseased  hive  to  examine  the 
lower  one.  Of  course,  if  the  upper  hive  were  jarred, 
as  it  would  be  if  removed,  the  bees  would  load 
up  with  diseased  honey  and  carry  it  into  the  clean 
hive  below.  For  rearing  queens  the  booklet  advises 
the  beginner  to  feed  his  best  colonies  heavily  so 
they  will  build  queen-cells  and  swarm.  Seven 
or  eight  days  after  the  first  swarm  issues  he  would 
cut  out  queen-cells  and  return  them  to  the  hive  to 
hatch,  after  which  they  would  be  placed  in  nuclei. 
We  regard  this  as  poor  advice  to  be  given  a  be- 
ginner. Under  certain  weather  conditions,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  cells  would  be  all  torn  down  at 
the  end  of  seven  or  eight  days.  Even  if  they  were 
not,  just  think  of  all  the  trouble  and  confusion  that 
would  arise  from  all  these  cells  maturing  at  differ- 
ent times.  On  the  whole,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
the  warning  that  what  Mr.  Pearce  can  do,  the  be- 
ginner may  not  and  probably  will  not  be  able  to  do. 
W^e  accordingly  suggest  that  students  of  the  book 
absorb  the  good  in  the  pamphlet,  namely,  the  idea 
of  having  larga  colonies  with  plenty  of  room  and 
quantities  of^tores  for  winter,  and  that  he  discard 
such  suggestions  as  the  giving  of  four  or  more 
supers  of  foundation  the  first  of  May,  or  the  rear- 
ing of  queens  by  the  natural  swarming  plan.  We 
know  a  veteran  beekeeper  who  recently  commented 
on  the  "Pearce  New  Method,"  by  saying  that  if  a 
beginner  were  to  ask  him  about  the  "  method "  he 
would  probably  reply  like  this:  "Whatever  is  good 
is  not  new ;  and  whatever  is  new  is  not  good. 
Practical  beekeepers  are  generally  ready  to  adopt 
what  is  good,  but  altho  Pearce's  management  has 
been  published  several  years  I  don't  know  of  any 
one  who  keeps  bees  on  a  considerable  scale  who  has 
adopted  it.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  you  to  let 
alone,  son."  (Published  by  .Joseph  A.  Pearce  Co., 
Grand   Rapids,    Mich.      Price,    $1.00.) 
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I  Cans  and  Shipping-cases 

I  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  5-gaL  cans  and  shipping-cases;  also 
comb  foundation,  extractors,  honey-tanks,  etc. 

fiADE  RICTTP 


Quick  Shipments.  g 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.       Dept.  G,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa  | 
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AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

J.  L.  Byer  ain  't  said  nothin  more  about 
my  comin  up  there  fishin  with  him.  Per- 
haps he 's  grown  cold  onto  me.  It 's  allays 
been  this  way — when  a  feller 's  down  he 's 
pretty  much  way  down  and  generally  pret- 
ty much  alone  by  hisself.  When  Danel  was 
in  the  lions '  den  it  isn  't  recorded  that  there 
was  a  whale  of  a  whole  lot  of  people  crowd- 
in  up  to  help  him  out  any.  Yet  he  was  all 
right  and  the  rest  all  wrong,  and  he  was  a 
pretty  skookum  man,  too.  I  can  stan  it  if 
Byer  can. 

«   *   * 

August  was  the  poorest  month  I  ever 
see  for  fishin  and  also  too  the  worst  for 
bees  stingin.  I  got  stang  time  and  time 
and  again  that  month  and  I  couldn't  get  a 
bass  nohow.  Take  these  two  things  together 
both  all  to  oncet  and  it  makes  it  about  the 
hardest  time  of  year  to  keep  from  utterin 
some  real  language  and  talkin  the  way  you 
feel  like.  It's  the  hardest  time  of  year  for 
a  reformed  language  user  that  I  know  of. 
That's  so,  bi  Sulphide,  too.  Bisulphide  is 
just  as  good  a  word  as  church  or  Sunday- 
school,  and  I  may  just  have  to  use  it  (separ- 
ated a  little  mebbee)  sometimes,  and  I  don  't 
want  any  adverse  criticisin,  eitli^r.  When 
(Continued    on    next    pauc) 


BEEKEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES 

A  Good  Stock  of  the 

Lewis  Beeware 

and 

Comb    Foundation 

Is  at  your  command  at 
factory  prices. 


Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

We    have  a  market  for   your  honey  and 
beeswax. 


1  Complete  Line  of  i 

I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  | 

=  Catalog  ou  Request  = 

I    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt,  | 


WANTED 

SECTION  HONEY 

in  Carlots  and  less 
than  Carlots 


Correspondence  Solicited 

J.  E.  Harris 

Morrislown,  Tennessee 


Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes, 1^- 
are  such  wonderful  value 
gladly  send  them  to ; 


no   money   do' 

find   them  so  well 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon 
ey  saving   bargai 
that  you  will  sure- 
ly keep  them. 
No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
-lirect  from  us. 
Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  so  good? 


This 
'shoe  IS 
built  to 
meet  the  de- 
mand ot  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Blucher  last.  Special 
tanning-  process  makes  the 
leithrr  proof  against  the  acid  in 
milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible. 
:  of t  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest  .most  wonderful  shoes  you 
ever  wore.  S^85  ^°'"  ^^oes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only  *<3— —  careful  examination  you  don't  find 
them  all  you  expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  ••eturn 
yourmoncy      Order  by  No.  X15012. 

SPjkiB^  your  name  and  address,  and  bo  sure  to 
dPIIU'  state  size  you  want.  You  be  the  judge 
of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis- 
factory in  every  way.    Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width, 

LEONARD -MORTON  &  Cn.,    Oept205l,   Chicago 
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I  use  it  I  just  mean  bisulphide  and  nothin 
else  at  all  whatever.  If  I  can  't  say  bi  Sul- 
phide once  in  awhile  in  bee  stiiigin  times 
and  \vhen  fish  aint  a  bitin,  I  am  likely  to 
go  backsli<lin  on  language  reform  foi'cver. 
A  feller  's  just  got  to  have  a  little  vent  when 
the  bees  are  a  peekin  it  to  him,  and  no  sym- 
pathy at  home  or  over  here  around  the  of- 
fice  eitluM'   one. 

*  *   * 

Some  anonymous  sunofagon  has  tried  to 
sass  me  by  sendin  in  this  one:  "Teacher — 
Name  a  fisherman  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Pupil — Ananias. ' '  That  may  have  applica- 
tion to  my  fishin  friend,  Ab  Lutz,  or  to  F. 
L.  Mason  up  at  Mechanics  Falls,  Maine,  but 
not  to  me,  so  it  don't. 

*  »   * 

' '  Last  summer  I  got  mad,  and  I  paid  right 
out  $10  for  a  swarm  of  bees,  hive,  suj^er  and 
foundation,  and  as  I  didn't  know  a  thing  to 
do  to  'em,  they  made  me  75  pounds  of  fine 
honey;  but  since  I've  been  reading  Glean- 
ings, I  've  learned  so  many  things  to  do  to 
bees  (and  done  'em,  too)  that  the  little  fel- 
lows look  pretty  sick,  and  the  results  of  15 
years  of  bee  efforts  are  all  going  to  smash. 
Next  time  I  'm  going  to  read  the  M.-A.-O. 
pages  and  cut  out  the  Eoots — if  I  ever  get 
another  start  in  bees,  so  I  am. — C.  E.  Wes- 
ton, Inkon,  Ida.  [Bi  Sulphide,  that 's  what 's 
puttin  fat  onto  my  ribs.  Just  to  think  of 
havin  people  all  over  this  country  and  out 
in  Idaho  preferrin  my  kind  of  beekeepin 
combined  with  fishin  to  the  Roots'  and  Doc 
Miller's  and  Hi  Mogul  Phillips'  beekeepin. 
I  am  feelin  better.  As  my  old  Dad  used  to 
{C'nntinved    on    next    page) 


I  wortHf  Bee  Supplies  | 


i.  ir  \i{i,i:s  ^Kpvniovd; 

Hee  Koopors'  Supitiy  Hifg,  I'lunt. 


All  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  once;  275,000 
Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  I  can  give 
you  big  bargains.  Send  for  a  new  price- 
list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

Will  Take  Beiswax  in  Trade  at 
Highest  Market  Price. 

Charles  Mondeng 

146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


PATENTS 


Practice  in  Patent  Office  and  Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 


Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Plow  and  Pull 

With  PHR^n  ^"""^"^^ 

Your  r\JV\^  Other  Cars 

Pullford  $155  <^^^ 

A/TAKES  a  practical  tractor 
^^ *■  out  of  a  Ford  or  most  any 
other  car.  Easily  a'.tached  to  or 
removed  from  the  car  in  thirty 
minutes.  No  holes  to  drill,  no 
springs  to  remove.  Practical, 
Durable,  Reliable. 

New  FAN  DEVICE  Prevents  Heatlr.g 

Hundreds  WORKING  NOW  for  Satisfied 
and  Enthusiastic  Owners 

Pulls  plows,  harrows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  hay  loaders, 
road  graders,  wagons,  trucks,  etc.  Steel  wheels  with  roller 
bearings  and  tires  10  inches  wide,  two  pairs  of  hardened 
Vanadium  steel  pinions,  one  for  plowing  and  one  for  haul- 
ing- speed.  A  tractor  with  the  rehability  and  durability  of 
the  Ford  car.  Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  catalog. 
It  was  the  Pullford  attached  to  Ford  ears  pulling  two  12-inch  plows 

runninpr  on  Kerosene,  equipped  with  new  fan  device,  that  made  a  most 

,-=3'  successful  demonstration  at  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

PULLFORD  COiViPANY.  Box  23 C 

Telephone  No.  84  Walton  Heights,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS 
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say,    that 
troose. — M 


feller 
-A.-O.] 


Weston    is    solid    on    the 


This  here  is  Mel  Priti-havd,  our  queen- 
rearer  and  skunkologist.  He's  all  duded  up 
in   this  picture.     To   look   at  him  here,  you 


Mel    Pritchai-d,     Philosopbcr     and     Sk.     Ologist. 

wouldn't  think  he  would  go  out  of  his  way 
to  pick  onto  a  skunk,  would  you?  He  will 
tho,  so  he  will.  But  he  knows  a  lot  more 
things.  He  knows  more  about  queen  bees, 
bugs  in  general  and  all  outdoors  than  most 
(Continued    on    next    page) 


BEES    Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  furnish  full  colonies  of  bees  in  single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nucleus  colonies  and   bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham  .  .  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y* 


ost  Handlantoi'ii 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  givinpr  a  300  candle 

iFfpijp  power  pure  wliite  l]ght.    just  what  the  farmer, 

''  ■'   dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.    Safe — Reliable 

—Economical — Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and   Bug 

1  proof.  Bums  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.   Light 

weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.    Write 

Catalog.   y|.j£  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Queens  of  MOORE'S 
STjRAIN  of  Italians 

PRODUCE  WORKERS 

That     fill     the    super     quick 
With   honey    nice    and   thick 
They  have  won  a  world-widei  reputation   for 
honey-gathering,    hardiness,    gentleness,    etc. 
Untested  queens,  $1.25;  six,  $6.50;   12,  $12.00. 
Select  untested,  $1.50;  si.\-,  $8.00;   12,  $15.00. 
Safe   arrival   and   satisfaction   guaranteed. 
Circular   free. 


-breeder 


J.  P.  MOORE, 

Route  1,  Morgan,  Ky. 


BEE-SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our   section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 


Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Perdue's  Southern-bred  Italian  Queens 

that  resist  disease  well  —  those  that  resist  dis- 
ease must  be  hardy,  prolific,  and  hustlers;  and 
they  are  superior  to  many  as  honey-gatherers, 
and  mated  for  their  gentleness.  Why  not  try 
them  and  be  convinced  that  you  have  been 
losing  by  not    buying   them   the  three  bands. 

Untested,  one,  %   .75;  six.  S4.25;   12.  $8.00;  per  100.  $60.00 

Sel.  Untested,  1.00  5.00  9.00 

Tested,  1.50  8.75  17.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed 

W.  T.  Perdue  .  .  Rt.  1,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 


I  Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  ] 

I  BeekeCDerS'     Let  us  print  you  some  cloth  or  | 

=  t  maniila  tags  to  go  on  your  ship-  = 

S  ments  of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.    That  is  the  = 

=  only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  lost  in  transit.  ^ 

^  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 1"     Prices  on  Application.    >" miimiihiiii r  ^ 

I  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  I 


Special  Crops" 


CirC 1  ^^  f^ , "    A  high-class  il- 
lustrated month- 
ly journal  devot- 
ed to  the  Growing  and  Marketing  of  Ginseng, 

Golden  Seal,  Senega  Root,  Belladona,  and  other  unusual  crops. 
$1.00  per  year.      Sample  copy  10c.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 
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any  feller  I  know  of  just  now.  Tie's  a  knowl- 
edgy  cuss  all  round.  I  call  him  Philosopher 
■ — ^when  he  lets  me  get  near  cnougli  to  him 
to  call  him  anything.  I  am  about  as  con- 
genial and  satisfyin  to  him  as  a  red  rag  is 
to  a  bull.  He  says  I've  lied  about  him  and 
the  skunks,  but  I  ain't  so  very  much,  so  I 
aint,  and  he  knows  I  aint.  Notwithstandin 
this,  I  say  Mel  Pritchard  knows  a  lot  of 
things  and  looks  like  a  owl.  He  's  got  a  ant 
theory  that  is  a  astonisher,  and  he's  tryin' 
to  raise  ants  like  bees  and  make  'em  a 
blessin  to  man.  I'll  bet  he's  right,  too.  I 
tell  you  again  Mel  Pritchard  is  a  smart  sun- 
ofagon,  and  he  aint  bad  lookin'  at  the  pho- 
tographer 's. 

A  earnest  seeker  after  truth  wrote  into 
Gleanins  not  long  ago  sayin:  "How  do 
you  determine  the  longevity  of  bees?  I  have 
seen  it  stated  in  Gleanings  that  queens  were 
bred  whose  bees  were  long-lived."  It's  as 
plain  as  the  nose  on  the  Kaiser's  oldest 
son 's  face  that  this  man  was  seekin  real 
information  and  clear  light  on  a  uncertain 
bee  subject,  and  also  distrustin  under  his 
\est  some  claims  of  some  queen  rearers. 
Waal,  what  did  he  get? 

His  question  was  p)ut  up  to  lony  Fowls, 
now  one  of  the  chief  spokes  in  Gleanins 
brains — and  she  does  know  a  whole  lot — 
and  she  ups  and  writes  to  this  man  F.  R. 
Davis  at  Bangall,  N.  Y.,  tellin  him  if  he  'd 
take  a  queen  of  a  different  race  than  hisn 
and  introduce  her  it  would  be  easy  to  note 
how  long  a  time  afore  the  first  strain  of 
bees  disappeared  from  the  hive.  Then  she 
adds  this  to  him:  "We  must  admit  that  this 
method  of  determining  the  longevity  of  bees 
is  but  seldom  employed,  and  in  general  prac- 
tice we  fear  that  the  longevity  of  bees  is 
more  or  less  a  matter  of  guess  work.  Of 
course,  there  are  queens  that  continue  to  lay 
{Contimu'd    on    next    pac/e) 


To  Our  Subscribers: 

After  this  date,  Oct.  1,  all  combinations 
and  premiums  heretofore  offered  with  sub- 
scriptions to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  have 
to  be  withdrawn.  This  is  made  necessary 
by  regulations  governing  subscription  offers 
of  all  magazines,  issued  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section  of  the  War  Industries  Board, 
effective  Oct.  1.  Accordingly,  we  give  our 
readers  notice  to  consider  any  and  all  of  our 
previous  subscription  combination  and  pre- 
mium offers  withdrawn.  .We  expect  that  the 
yearly  subscription  price  of  Gleanings 
(straight  subscription)  may  be  continued  at 
$1.00  as  heretofore.  Watch  for  later  an- 
nouncements. 

GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Publishers. 


When     Ordering     Supplies 

rememlier  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the 

lowest   catalog   price.      Two   line-s   of   railroad — 

Maine    Central    and    Grand    Trunk. 

Prompt    service    and    no    trucking    bills. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine. 

J.  B.  MASON,    Manager. 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

=    will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.     Order  early   = 
=     and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  = 

j  H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

i   182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  | 


Liberty    Honey    Labels 

have  led  all  others  for  more  than  9  years. 

Samples  will  show  you  why.  .  Our  catalog  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today  —  NOW — while  you  have  the  address 
before  you.      .     The  war  has  not  affected  our  prices. 

Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4009,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Full  Values  in 

"falcon'*  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will   make  up  a  list  of  requirements  for  quotation  we  shall  be  glad  to   quote. 


=      Red  Catalot,',   postpaid 


Ocalcrs  Kver\  where 


"  Simi)lifieid   Beekeeping,"   postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY.  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 

where  the  good  beehives  come  from 
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well  even  in  the  fifth  year.  It  would  seem 
quite  probable  to  us  that  the  progeny  of 
such  a  queen  would  be  long-lived,  and  if 
one  continued  breeding  from  such  queens 
they  might  in  time  produce  bees  with  much 
greater  longevity  than  stock  from  which 
they    originally    started. ' ' 

Those  are  the  illuminatin  beams  of  in- 
formation Davis  got  from  lony  Fowls — and 
I  'm  guessin  he  got  about  all  there  is  radiat- 
in  on  the  subject,  too.  But  it  didn't  seem 
satisfyin  to  one  high  muckamuck  around 
the  office,  so  he  put  off  to  the  queen  rearin 
yard  for  more  penetratin  light  on  the  sub- 
ject and  got  this  from  old  Philosopher  up 
there:  "The  longevity  of  bees  is  determin- 
ed by  the  work  they  do.  Those  that  hatch  at 
the  beginning  of  the  honey  flow  only  live 
about  seven  weeks  while  those  that  hatch  in 
the  fall  live  thru  until  spring  —  seven 
months.  Some  bees  probably  have  more 
vitality  than  others  and  can  work  longer  in 
summer  and  also  winter  better.  I  know  of 
no  way  of  distinguishing  one  from  the  other 
except  by  observing  these  qualities.  Breed- 
ing from  queens  five  or  more  years  old, 
which  would  naturally  be  rather  low  in  vi- 
tality, I  would  think  would  have  a  deterior- 
ating effect  on  their  progeny  which  would 
more  than  offset  any  gain  in  the  line  of 
longevity. " 

Waal,  when  this  enlightenin  elucidashun 
filtered  in  from  the  queen -rearin  yard,  it 
started  every  disputatious  sunofagon  around 
the  ofiice  agoin  it  on  this  ere  subject  of  lon- 
gevity, and  there  was  more  talk  than  you 
could  jam  into  a  session  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can Congress — and  that's  some.  All  the 
authorities  were  looked  up — Doc  Miller,  A  B 
C  and  X  Y  Z,  Doc  Phillips,  Pellet,  Quinby, 
Langstroth,  et  cettery.  Nothin  doin.  More 
disputin  all  the  time,  till  finally  lony 
Fowls  came  down  on  the  queen-rearin ' 
yard's  wisdom  with  this  one:  "If  certain 
varying  combinations  of  factors  produce  a 
given  result,  the  presence  of  that  result 
does  not  prove  the  existence  of  each  one  of 
the  factors.  In  other  words,  altho  longevity 
may  be  a  factor  in  the  production  of  good 
honey  gatherers  and  good  winterers,  there 
are  also  other  important  factors  and  the  fact 
that  a  colony  produces  a  large  amount  of 
honey  and  winters  well,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  have  longevity.  If  he 
thinks  it  does  then  the  burden  of  proof  lies 
with  him.  A  mere  statement  should  not 
suffice. ' ' 

Take  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it  will 
you,  Mel,  if  it  aint  too  strong. 

But  what  I  am  a  reviewin  the  whole  ease 
for  is  to  tell  that  seeker  after  pure  truth, 
Mr.  Davis  of  Bangall,  N.  Y.,  that  these  old 
bee  wiseakers  don't  probably  know  a  d-'rn,,n 
thing  about  it,  so  they  don't.  [See,  I  had 
the   printer    scratch    out    that   word    durnd.] 

I  agree  with  Mel,  and  that  almost  ought 
to  settle  it,  so  it  had, — only  I  don't  know 
what  Mel  means. 


Dr,  Miller  QUEENS  | 


We  are  again  i-earing  queens  from 
mothers  supplied  by  Dr.  Miller  from 
his  apiary.  These  bees  are  proving 
to  be  very  gentle  as  well  as  hardy  and 
resistant  to  Foul  Brood.  Two  queen- 
breeders  not  interested  in  us  at  all 
have  declared  them  to  be  the  gentlest 
bees  they  ever  saw.  Our  list  of  cus- 
tomers that  demand  Miller  Strain  is 
growing  fast.  Remember  that  we  are 
the  only  breeders  that  get  breeders  di- 
rect from  Dr.  Miller.  Can  you  find 
a  man  more  able  than  Dr.  Miller  to 
select  your  breeding  queens?  Besides 
that  he  has  the  material  that  he  has 
been  working  on  for  over  fifty  years 
to  select  from.  Safe  arrival  and  satis- 
faction  guaranteed. 

One  untested,  $1.00;  12  for  $10;  25 
or  more,  75c  each. 


The  Stover  Apiaries 
Penn,  Miss. 

Formerly  of  Mayhew,  Miss. 


QUEENS 


Bred  for  Honey 
Production 

That  are  gentle  and  hardy.  Beared 
from  the  best  mothers  by  the  best 
known  methods.  We  will  have  2000 
mating  nuclei  in  operation  by  June 
15th. 

We  may  have  some  pound  packages 
to  offer  after  June  15th  but  are  not  in 
position  to  say  until  about  June  10th 
to  15th.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

One  untested,  75c  each;  12  to  100, 
60c  each.  Full  colony  in  8-fr.  hive 
with  tested  queen,  $9.00;  10-fr.  hive, 
$10.00.  Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  these. 


The  Penn  Company 
Penn,  Lowndes  Co.,  Miss. 
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SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 


SHIPPING    CASES 

THIS  FALL,  we  are  making  a  rock-bottom   price  on  our    basswood    comb 
honey  shipping-cases.     1  hese  cases  have  a  one-piece  cover  and    bottom, 
with  corrugated  straw-board  in  the  bottom,  and  two-inch  glass  front  and 
nails,  all  complete.     They  come  in  two  sizes,  for  either  12  or  24  sections. 


Cases  for  12  sections 
Cases  for  24  sections 


$12.00  per  100 
20.00  per  100 


These  prices  are  lower  than  you  can  obtain  elsewhere,  and  the  cases  are  of  the 
highest  quality,  both  in  material  and  workmanship. 

"  Hivofelt,"  our  especially  prepared  mat  of  flax  fibre,  is  the  best  method  of  in- 
sulating your  hives  against  cold.  It  is  a  necessity  in  a  northern  climate,  and  will 
be  needed  with  the  first  cool  weather.     Let  us  send  you  a  free  sample. 

We  also  have  a  full  line  of  five  and  ten  pound  friction-top  pails,  and  five-gallon 
square  cans.  These  come  one  or  two  in  a  box.  Write  for  our  prices  for  imme- 
diate delivery.     Order  now  and  save  money. 

MINNESOTA  BEE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

22   Power    Building,    Nicollet   Island, 

MINNEAPOLIS,   MINNESOTA 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIiy^^ 


For  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

Cheaper  than  Glass  or  Tin,  yet  very  attractive  and  appetizing  in 
appearance.  Made  of  Pure  White  Wood  Fiber,  printed  as  shown 
or  to  your  special  order — and  immersed,  dipt,  in  hot  paraffine 
wax  after  they  are  completely  formed.  Sealed  with  Special 
Expanding  Cap.  Leak-proof  and 
air-tight. 


furo 

rXTRvVf  3'tJ> 

Honey 


Purs 
Hoaey 


PURE 
EXTRACTED 

HONEY 


5  Pounds  Net 

Pure 

EXTRACTED 

Honey 


W  ritftor  raiiiplc  ami  Icallfi  •-H'"— citlier  to  ii>  or  to  \our  .lolihcr  of  Hrc  Kcrjiinj:  Ar- 
cessories.  We  also  make  containers  for  Cottage  Cheese,  Cream,  etc.,  and  for  Home 
Dried  or  Dehydrated  Vegetables,  ^^^  U^c^^-  FIBER  CONTAINER  CORPORATION 
etc.    Get  in  touch  with  us.  ff^Sl^   102  West  Front  Street  Monroe,  Mich. 
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Kill  the  Hun 
Kill  his  Hope 


Bavonet  and  Bond 

-both  kill! 


ONE  KILLS  the  Hun,  the 
other  kills  his  hope.  And  to 
kill  his  hope  of  victory  is  as  essen- 
tial right  now  as  to  kill  his  light- 
ing hordes.  For  while  hope  lasts, 
the  Wolf  of  Prussia  will  force 
his  .subject  soldiers  to  the  fighting 
line. 

We  have  floated  other  loans, 
built  a  great  fleet  of  ships,  sunk 
pirate  submarines,  sent  our  men 
across  and  shown  the  Kaiser's  gen- 
erals what  .\merican  dash  and 
grit  and  initiative  can  do.  The 
Hun  has  felt  the  sting  of  our  bul- 


lets and  the  thrust  of  our  bayonets. 
He  is  beginning  to  understand 
America  Aroused — to  dread  the 
weight  of  our  arms  and  energy. 

This  is  a  crucial  moment.  Noth- 
ing can  so  smother  the  Hun 
morale,  so  blast  his  hopes  as  a 
further  message  from  a  hundred 
million  Freemen,  a  message  that 
says  in  tones  that  cannot  be  mis- 
understood, "Our  lives,  our  dol- 
lars, our  ALL — these  are  in  the 
fight  for  that  Liberty  which  was 
made  sacred  by  the  sacrifices  of 
our  forefathers." 


Buy  U.  S.  Government  Bonds  Fourth  Liberty  Loan 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  Advertising 


U.  S.  Gov't  Committee 
on  Public  Information 


This  space  contributed  j\'r  tiic  H'lini'.iig  of  tlic  War  by 
THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDI"^^A    CHi: 
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Plan  Now  for  1919! 

The  present  price  of  honey  suggests  to  every 
beekeeper  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  the 
opportunity  to  turn  his  apiary,  whether  large 
or  small,  into  an  enterprise  that  should  pay 
large  dividends  from  this  time  on.  It  is  high- 
ly improbable  that  the  price  of  honey  will 
ever  return  to  the  low  levels  reached  in  1915. 
The  necessary  steps  for  maximum  profits  from 
the  apiary  are 

1.  SUITABLE  EQUIPMENT 

2.  GOOD  LOCATION 

3.  INTELLIGENT   MANAGEMENT 

4.  BEST  STRAIN  OF  BEES 

Supplies:  In  the  matter  of  equipment  for  the 
apiary,  our  line  is  complete  and  carried  in 
stock  in  many  distributing  centers.  In  these 
days  of  transportation  difficulties,  orders  must 
be  placed  very  early  to  insure  delivery  at  time 
required.  Prices  have  advanced  from  time 
to  time  and  if  you  put  off  ordering  until 
spring,  you  may  have  to  pay  more,  and  suffer 
serious  delay,  but  now — You  Can  Save  10%. 
All  orders  accompanied  by  cash  for  bee  sup- 
plies received  prior  to  December  1st  will  be 
entitled  to  an  early  order  discount  of  10% 
from  our  August  1st  price  list.  We  give  this 
discount  because  we  want  to  keep  running  to 
full  capacity  during  our  dull  season.  By  or- 
dering now  you  are  being  patriotic  for  two 
reasons:  First,  you  are  keeping  manufactur- 
ing operations  at  full  capacity  without  over- 
taxing valuable  warehouse  space;  and  second- 
ly, you  are  relieving  the  traffic  congestion  and 
saving  yourself  the  delay  which  will  result  in 
waiting   until   next   spring. 

Don't  fool  yourself  again.   Tivt   order  your 
Root  siippUcs  .voir. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York  Indianapolis  Los  Angeles 

Chicago  St.  Paul  Syracuse 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco  Norfolk 


WHY??? 


^I'i ^liy isfit  thiat  go  many  beekeepers  prefer  Dadant's  f 

gl  I    Foundatioii?^  s^F  ^^^^  it  give^such  ^pd  satisfac-  ( 

|f  I    tion,  and  Wfi^l^itKItMhWtcfedMEd^  side  with  | 

Jt  I    many  (Aher  -makfiSe,^iae^kfiepe^^il[iaA&ebitfgipprted    that  I 

ill        t  "liyiiM?^.^:i<«W¥*OT^M^  I        I 

S=|  I  =         Yijq  bluoiJi;  isidi  sgiiqisJns   rrc   o^ni   Jlfiinf:    to         I  1 

^1  "■ """ ' |,„M,m„„mj,wirf"i8'i:"ji ";'H«f'^'gm'it"«'Mt"»tt'a'rt"'8b'ifi's&tTl'B"'9'§t«f"" ""i"""" """"' 

^i  I         IltYA   xoiiod   io   sahq   9ri;t   dfiriJ   sldficfoiquii    yf         | 

=1  Do  We  Usq  Sp§^si.#ieMfQsya§z»«fii^gf;^B88m^^dT     i 

^1  Weiise  the  Weed  process  of  sheeting  our^§e^^^^nto  endless  rolls,  and  it 

^1  is  tHe  same  procdKiaiMSft^Si<adffAl1'I©aiifattuiers. 

^  1  ^oiTAoqj  aooo    .2  f 

^1  Do  We  Use  Spcamkibii«ad»ti(iTja^JiMsaTwNCb 

~^  We  Rise  the  same*  khiQ  uT  miHs  as  Tire  Tis«rby'practically  ev^ry  foundation 

^^  maifufacttii-feniik  theiwipfld^o  io  i9;t;teni  odi  al     :89ilqqif8         \ 

^^  i         lit   hohurj    bitK   sdalqaioa   ei   jjflil   luo   ,^TBlqB         I 

^   Do  We  Us6  Spie^?t8l^e68#a»^iiN©j8rb  ^nBoi  ui  il3o:f8 

~=  I         }><(jui  Ki  >r,  (o  ,8f)f*luailti£)  0oiiB;t-ioqaxifiiJ  io  gy.eb 

sg^  We  hise  beesKv^a  SiMjJilsl)  iftpraflistfe^-^  t^©k^ps«tq^b  over]  United  States 

^=1  i         'uiiij   jito'i't    b93xiii/bj3    ovfiff    »'j3i'i*T      .boiiupg-t         = 

g=E  P         \iUiu    SW:i|ib-io    'Bo    t^g   ■iJi^'^.L  hiiU^  amii    oJ 

^  I        .,1^01  9*aaI-i[S3lJoy-y>foxJLjid-l^x;i«,b»8uoii98 

^^  1         -qya  ajr^  lo*  rfeuo  ^cf  bsin^qmoaafi  aiobio  IIA         = 

^    T^Praim^    Our^^^esjjra^^s  ,9leW,JJ^.suir,  a  way  t W  ^ 

g    -UCt^aUSG        ai?f^ja}i;tK#e  cjya^J^;^|rf  jviai.i.M|^  .^^^  ^^^^.^^  ^ 

^    Jl)6CclllSG    tureffe        .       .     . 

S:^  =  ..'1    m't    oilorif j;<j   ■gniyd   9tk    jov 

T>  ^^    OitPinlotfiof^sfHni^iHljsayfe  tae  beern,}ViMER¥n8KEET  PERFECT,"  and 

^=  =           '    '■ '^^'i^ii^lyi <i^-^y.si^g'2  98U0flyjGW  9[d.x:[ff.f;v  ^o.TiznJ         =              .     __^„ 

^  M/:i/^onoii    F^r  ,FQMftfX,iXff A^n* ,  W Wt  tPWO^ation    has  .be<?n    and  still  is  OUK 

^  J)eCaUS6    SPi^TO%  »^^^^                                    t())LJ]^CDATION  you  know 

Ss  =     that  you  are  getting  tli^jl),e§t  jtli^^  ijiyiigy  ,9(in  Jji^y.     When  you  send 

s^  your  beeswax  ao  us  to  be  worked  into  Toundatioii  }()ii  kno^  that  you  will  get  perfect 

^=  work  done.     When  you  "slli^  trs  bM  ■cdiiiteS  Artd^'e'^)piligs '^^  render  you  will  get  the 

^f  maximum  of  ^fax  they  contain;  and,' if  desired,' tnis  wax  will  be  worked  into  the  finest 

^  quality  of  fou|datiat^ijad|.    'f  O  0  il     .  I     .  4     ^'1   H  T         ' 

I  I  ItWW'W'You  1 

»a  i  r:ol9§ii/   it*.*..!  >i!o(|cjft  ii>n!  A-io  {  ti^-.A  \ 

m  Thlrefore;^taf1fi^ist  on. DM  ANT'S  FOPWDATION 

^  whf n  you  order  your  goods  irom  your  dealer.;     It 


lbhiii75d''M'a*6^h^r'^acf(fi-¥e<-<Hiim^^n(led  ilHa"^§6a  by  bany  manufac- 
reffe  F(»,cl'^i5ffii^li6gWS^'a^'  not  use'd'^b'jf^JsJ-"^ 

/.'■Qn   sfiiTfjb 
d£rani^iQl|i»a]^  has,  be@n,5Vii^ 

)U^< 


■  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ills,  i 
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We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.  | 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts.  | 

Los  Angeles,  California  g 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606  ^ 

II 
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Leutzinger  &  Lane 

Wholesale  Dealer*  and   Shipper*  ot 

EXTRACTED  AND  COMB 
HONEY 


CORNER    DRUMM    AND    OREGON    STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN 

BEEKEEERS 

ATTENTION!! 

We  pay  spot  cash  for  Hon- 
ey and  do  not  handle  on 
Commission.  Wr i t e  us 
what  you  have  or  expect 
to  have  to  sell,  we  buy 
any  quantity.      -:-  '  -:-      -:- 


piiiiiiiiiiiii  fiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiyiiiiiiiiii 

1     1     "Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"     | 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta,  Kansas 


TOLEDO 


BEE  SUPPLIES  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  USE 

Have  you  placed  your  order  yet  for 
supplies  for  next  season's  use?  If 
not,  let  us  caution  you  to  do  so  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Owing  to  the 
Government  regulations  on  lumber, 
bee  supplies  may  be  hard  to  get  next 
spring  when  you  want  them.  Remem- 
ber the  early  discounts  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  are  worth  taking  advantage  of. 
Send  us  a  list  of  the  goods  you  will 
need  and  we  will  send  you  our  dis- 
counts on  the  same. 

HONEY  -  HONEY  -  HONEY 

We  are  alwavs  in  the  market  ior  comb  or  extracted 
honey  at  all  times*.  Let  us  hear  from  you  as  to  what 
you  have  to  offer,  mailing   a  sample  of  the  extracted. 

Better  exchange  your  honev  for  supplies. 

BEESWAX      either  in  cash  or  trade. 


Establislied  1899 

ill 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

Dept.  No.  25  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 


If 
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I  READY  MONEY  | 

I  FOR  YOUR  HONEY!!  j 

I  SHIP  NOW.    If  you  have  hon-     j i  | 

i  ey  for  sale,  we  want  to  buy  it.          OuT  NcW  HomC  I 

g  Ten  thousand  producers  in  all     I  II 

1  parts  of  the  world  witness    to     i  II 

I  the   reliability    of    this    house,      i     We  are  now  located  at  Pearl     i  | 

I  No  purchase    too   laree  or  too     I     and  Walnut  Streets,  and  are     i  | 

1  small.     We    handle    many    car-     I     in  the  largest  Honey  House     i  | 

I  loads  a  year.    Send  us  a  sample     I     ^^  *^^  ^^^^^^y-   ^*^^^  ^^^    I  | 

I  and  name  your  most  reasonable     I     are  in  Cincinnati  don't  for-     |  j 

I  price.    We  buy  every  time  your     i     get  to  call  on  us,  for  it  will     |  | 

I  price  justifies.                                        L  ^^   ^   pleasure    for    us    to     |  | 

=                                                                                 =     show    you    our   wonderful     =  = 

I  PROMPT  REMITTANCE.    Re-     |     new  home.                                  I  I 

1  mittance    sent    by.  return   mail     \                                                      I  g 

g  for  every  shipment  we  receive.  1 

1  Honesty  and   integrity  during  the  many  years  in   the   honey  1 

I  business    have  won  for  us    the  good  will    and  confidence  of  1 

g  thousands.  g 

I  OLD  COMBS  AND  CAPPINGS.    Send  them  to  us  for  rendering.   We  | 

g  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  and  charge  you  but  5c  B 

g  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.    It  pays  to  send  us  your  old  combs  = 

M  and  cappings.  g 

I  WANTED,  COMB  HONEY.     Comb  and  extracted  Honey  find  ready  | 

g  sales  here.   Tell  us  what  you  have.    We  buy  beeswax  at  high  prices.  g 

g  Always  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries.  g 

I  WE  SELL  LEWIS  BEEWARE.   "Lewis,"  stands  for  the  highest  qual-  | 

g  ity  Beeware  known.    Safe  and  reliable,  "Made  like  furniture."     We  | 

B  are  glad  to  fulfill  your  needs.  B 

I  I    DADANT'S    FAM-    I        I    ROOT'S  SMOKERS    I  | 

I  ;    OUS  FOUNDATION    |        |    AND  EXTRACTORS    |  j 

I  SEND   FOR   OUR   1918   BEE   CATALOG  | 

I  THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO.  | 

I  PEARL  &  WALNUT  STS.              CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 

i!  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^  mil 
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WANTED--.50  TONS  BEESWAX 

The  growing  demand  for 

Superior  Foundation 

Requires  increased  production 
"Best  by  Test" 

Manufactured  by 

SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiliililiiiiiiliiliiilliliiliiiiiiillliiilliiiiliilliillllliiiliililiilllllP^^ 
jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 

II  HONEY  WANTED  11 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  your  station  or  delivered  Cin- 
cinnati. -  If  extracted,  mail  sample,  state 
how  it  is  put  up ;  if  comb,  state 
grade  and  how  packed. 


II    C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  COMPANY    || 

1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO  1 1 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  price  of  honey,  the  country  over,  has 
advanced  somewhat  during  October,  and  the 
price  remains  at  the  top,  with  honey  in  good 
demand  generally.  What  price  the  pro- 
ducer should  ask  for  his  honey  may  best  be 
learned  by  consulting  the  quotations  below. 

The  peace  talk — and  the  peace  notes  pass- 
ing between  Washington  and  Berlin — during 
the  past  month,  have  raised  the  question  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  price  of  honey  should 
peace  be  declared.  In  fact,  this  has  been 
a  very  live  question  among  honey-producers, 
and  some  of  them  have  directed  their  in- 
quiries for  information  to  Gleanings.  We 
can  only  say  that  at  this  writing  (Oct.  21), 
one  man 's  guess  as  to  the  date  of  peace- 
coming  is  as  good  as  another  's.  So  long  as 
the  war  lasts,  we  look  to  see  all  food  prices 
remain  abnormally  high — honey  with  the 
rest.  When  peace  is  declared,  we  look  to 
see  these  prices  take  a  tumble,  just  as  corn 
and  pork  prices  have  done  during  the  last 
month  as  a  result  of  nothing  more  than  talk 
of  possible  peace.  We  are  not  sure,  how- 
ever, even  should  peace  be  declared 
soon  and  food  prices  take  a  tumble,  that 
the  price  will  not  rebound  to  some  consider- 
able degree  at  least,  for  the  whole  world  is 
desperately  short  of  food.  However,  we  be- 
lieve the  honey -jjroducer  that- holds  his  crop 
should  be  calculating  the  chances  of  peace 
and  the  result  on  the  price  of  that  crop 
should  peace  be  declared  shortly  or  even  six 
months,  or  a  year,  from  now.  It  is  certain 
that  the  world  is  coming  in  sight  of  peace, 
and  the  declaration  of  peace  is  going  to  af- 
fect the  price  of  every  commodity  on  the 
market^some  things  more  and  some  things 
less,  some  things  permanently  and  some 
things,  perhaps,  only  temporarily. 

U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

HONE"      AW.RIVAT.S      SINCE      LAST      REPORT. 

Medina,  O. — 79,470  lbs.  from  New  Jerisey  ;  6,050 
lbs.  from  Pennsvlvania ;  260  lbs.  from  Illinois ;  280 
lbs.  from  Indiana;  343,000  lbs.  from  Idaho;  1,600 
lbs.   fi'om   New  York. 

SHIl'i'IXG    POINT    INFORMATION. 

San  Erancisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  16. — Demand  and  move- 
ment moderate,  little  change  in  prices.  Cash  to 
producer  at  country  loading  points :  extracted,  per 
lb.,  water  white,  supplies  veiry  light,  20-22c;  sage 
white,  22c;  light  amber,  supplies  moderate,  20-22c; 
dark    amber,    18-20c.      Beeswax:       33-37c    per    lb. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Oct.  14. — Supplies  very  light. 
Demand  good,  little  change  in  prices.  Cash  to  pro- 
ducer on  farm:  extracted,  per  lb.,  light  amber  and 
alfalfa  21-21  %c;  other  varieties,  too  few  sales  to 
establish   market.      Beeswax,    35-36c   lb. 

UNOFFICIAL     SHIPPING    POINT    INFORMATION. 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  Oct.  15. — 190,000  lbs.  shipped. 
Crop  still  being  packed  for  shipment.  Demand  good, 
little  change  in  prices.  Carloads,  f.  o.  b.  cash, 
track,  extracted  per  lb.  22  V^ -23c;  comb,  24-section 
cases,  fancy,  $5.50-$6.00;  No.  1,  $5.25-$5.75;  No. 
2,  $5.00-$5.50;  extracted,  per  lb.,  small  lots,  23- 
24  %c. 

TELEGRAPHIC    REPORTS    FROM    IMPORTANT     MARKETS. 

(The  prices  quoted  in  this  report,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  represent  the  prices  at  which  the 
"wholesale   carlot   receivers"    sell   to   the    "jobbers.") 

Chicago. — No  carlot  arrivals,  no  cars  on  tracks. 
Supplies  very  light.  Demand  and  movement  active. 
Little  change  in  prices.  Sales  to  jobbers,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  extracted,  per  lb.,  white 
No.  1,  mostly  25c,  amljer  22-23c;  comb,  per  lb.,  No. 
1,    33-35C.      Beeswax,    35-40c   lb. 


Denver. — Receipts  moderate.  Demand  and  move- 
ment brisk.  Little  change  in  prices.  Sales  to  job- 
bers, Colorado,  white  extracted,  per  lb.,  mostly  25c; 
white  comb,  24-section  cases.  No.  1,  $6.25;  No.  2, 
$5.75.      Beeswax,    sales  to   jobbers   35c  per   lb. 

Cincinnati. — Demand  fair,  market  firm.  Sales  to 
jobbers,  extracted,  per  lb.,  white  sage  and  orange, 
28-29c;  amber,  no  sales.  Comb,  24-section  cases, 
$7.00-$7.23.  Beeswax,  demand  and  movement 
moderate ;   average  yellow,  40-42c  per  lb. 

Philadelphia. — Pew  sales,  mostly  to  manufactur- 
ers. Extracted,  per  gal.,  Southern  $2.45-$2.50; 
Porto    Rico,    $2.50-$2.55. 

New  York. — Three  cars  California  arrived,  re- 
ceipts incomplete.  Demand  and  movement  moderate. 
California,  extracted,  per  gal.,  white,  $3.35;  Porto 
Rico,  $2.25-$2.40;  New  York  state.  Buckwheat, 
$2.50-$2.76;  comb,  per  lb.,  29-32c.  Beeswax,  100 
bags  from  Cuba  arrived;  receipts  light;  incomplete; 
demand  and  movement  good;  market  firm.  West 
Indies,  per  lb.  light  44-45c,dark  43-44c,  domestic 
40-43C. 

St.  Louis. — Supplies  practically  exhausted,  very 
few  sales.  Sales  to  jobber.s — extracted  per  lb.  South- 
ern, barrels,  23-26c,  according  to  color. 

Portland. — Two  cars  Washington  arrived.  De- 
mand moderate,  little  change  in  prices.  Sales  to 
jobbers:  extracted,  per  lb.,  water  white,  60-lb.  jack- 
ets, 27% -28c.  Sales  direct  to  retailers — extracted 
per  lb.,  white,  29c;  light  amber,  28c.  Comb,  24-- 
section    cases,    $7.50. 

Charles   J.   Brand, 
Chief  of   Bureau   of    Markets. 

Washington,   D.  C,   Oct.   17. 


General   Quotations   of   Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  whole- 
sale price  they  make  to  retailers.  Accord- 
ingly their  prices  must  be  figured  at  least 
one  profit  higher  than  the  price  paid  the  pro- 
ducer. The  large  dealers  do  not  quote  prices 
in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely  to  pro- 
ducers.]' 

NEW  YORK. — We  quote  from  several  of  the 
leading  honey  dealers  in  New  York,  date  of  Oct.  14, 
as   follows  : 

"The  market  on  honey  looks  stronger  at  present 
especially  on  domestic  demand,  and  some  inquiry 
for  export  to  Italy.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per. 
lb.,  27c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  26c;  in  barrels, 
$2.45;  amber,  25c;  in  barrels,  $2.35.  Clean,  aver- 
age yellow  beeswax,   per   lb.,    42c." 

"No  new  export  license  since  May  1.  Am  pay- 
ing 23c  for  white  clover  extracted;  18c  for  buck- 
wheat' extracted ;  $4.50  for  buckwheat  comb;  $5.80 
for  white  comb.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case, 
$5.75;  fancy,  $5.50;  No.  1,  $5.25;  No.  2,  $5.00. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  23c;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  20c;  in  barrels,  19c;  amber,  18c;  in  bar- 
rels, 17c.  Clean  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb., 
38c." 

"Comb  very  scarce  and  selling  as  fast  as  arrives. 
Extracted  white  is  becoming  more  closely  held  as 
farmers'  crops  are  pretty  well  contracted  for  or 
sold  locally.  Good  demand  for  bottled  goods  undeo* 
established  brands.  Inquiries  and  orders  all  over 
U.  S.  now.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per  case, 
$10.00,  cartoned.  Extracted  honey,  white  clover, 
per  lb.,  25c  to  26c,  depending  on  grade;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  21c  to  23c;  in  barrels,  19c  to  20c; 
amber,  19c  to  20c;  in  barrels,  18c  to  19c;  Cuban 
grades,    20c   to   21c." 

"Two  cars  white  and  light  amber  offered  f.  o.  b. 
Nevada,  26V^c  and  26c  respectivel.v  ;  1  car 
mixed  white  and  light  amber  sage,  f.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia, 2314c;  1  car  white  clover,  f.  o.  b.  Utah,  24c 
1  car  light  amber  alfalfa,  f.  o.  b.  California,  23c. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  in  cans,  per  lb.,  27c,  Porto 
Rico;  light  amber,  in  cans,  26c;  in  barrels,  $2.45; 
amljer,    25c;    in   barrels,    $2.40." 

"Market  firm  and  active;  demand  good.  Stocks 
about  sufficient  to  supply  demand.  Comb  honey,  ex- 
tra fancy,  per  case,  $8.00 ;  fancy,  $7.50 ;  No.  1, 
$6.75 ;  No.  2,  $6.00.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per 
lb.,  25c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  24c;  in  barrels, 
$2.40;  amber,  23c;  in  barrels,  $2.30.  Clean  aver- 
age yellow   beeswax,    42c." 

"Supplies  of  Porto  Rico  honey  are  normal  and 
the  market  is  firm  with  a  good  demand.  Pure 
strained    Porto    Rico    honey    in    barrels    of    about    50 
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gallons  each.   $2.45  per  gal.      Clean,   average  yellow 
beeswax,   per  lb.,   45c." 


LIVERPOOL. — Since  our  last  rei)ort  there  has 
been  a  good  demand  for  honey  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. The  values  are  entirely  nominal,  as  far  as 
shippers  are  concerned,  because  only  very  limited 
quantitie-s  of  honey  are  allowed  to  come  to  this 
country,  and,  if  shipping  facilities  were  available, 
prices  would  rapidly  fall.  For  good  extracted  hon- 
ey, we  quote  42  to  44  cts.  per  lb.  The  following 
prices  have  been  obtaiiied  for  the  different  qualities: 
Chilian,  No.  1,  per  lb.,  45c;  Chilian,  No.  2,  per 
lb.,  44% c;  Chilian,  No.  3,  per  lb.,  43i^c;  Haitian, 
sold  afloat,  42i.^c;  Argentine,  sold  afloat,  per  lb., 
40c;  Ciiban,  sold  afloat,  per  lb.,  42c;  Jamaican, 
sold   afloat,   per   lb.,    42c. 

We  can  not  report  any  change  in  beeswax.  The 
market  still  remains  dull,  and  for  good  quality  we 
(juote  48e  to  50c  per  lb.  The  following  has  been 
sold:  Chilian  brings  49  to  51c;  Jamaican,  48% 
to  51c;  Cuban,  43  to  45%;  West  and  East  Africa, 
41   to  42c.  Taylor  &  Co. 

Liverpool,  Eng.,   Sept.  24. 


CHICAGO. — Comb  honey  is  quite  scarce  on  the 
market  and  is  selling  readily  at  from  33c  to  35c 
per  lb.  for  the  best  grades  of  white.  Ambers  bring 
from  2c  to  3c  per  lb.  less,  but  there  is  no  surp'iis 
of  either  grade  on  the  market  at  this  time.  Ex- 
tracted white  is  bringing  from  24c  to  25c  per  lb. ; 
amber  grades  from  Ic  to  2c  per  lb.  less.  Beeswax 
steady  at  from  35c  to  40c  per  lb. 

Chicago,    111.,   Oct.    14.  R.  A.   Burnett   &   Co. 


SYRACUSE. — Honey  seems  to  be  moving  fairly 
well  at  present.  Along  some  lines  there  seems  to  l:e 
a  dropping  off  of  demand  on  accoinit  of  price,  caro 
syrup  taking  its  place.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy 
(per  case)  $7.68.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.. 
25    to    30c;    light    amber,    in    cans,    22-25c. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14.  E.  B.  Ross. 


ST.  LOUIS. — Our  market  is  practically  bare  on 
both  comb  and  extracted  honey.  Demand  for  comb 
honey  very  light  owing  to  extreme  high  prices.  Ex- 
tracted honey  in  right  good  demand,  would  te 
in  ready  sales  if  supplies  were  available.  Following 
quotations  are  merelv  nominal.  Comb  honey,  extra 
fancy,  per  case,  $7.00;  fancy,  $6.50;  No.  1,  $5.50; 
No.  2,  $5.00.  Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in 
cans,  26c;  amber,  25c.  Clean,  average  yellow 
beeswax,  per  lb.,  40c. 

R.    Hartmann    Produce    Co. 

St.  Louis,   Mo.,  Oct.   14. 


PORTLAND. — Very  little  comb  or  extracted  of- 
fered. Producers  holding  for  higher  prices.  Fairly 
good  demand  for  extracted.  Quality  of  honey  very 
good  this  vear.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancv  (per 
case),  $7.50;  fancv,  $7.00;  No.  1,  $6.50;  No.  2, 
$6.00.  Extracted  honey,  white  (per  lb.),  26c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  24c;  amber,  20c.  No  beeswax  of- 
fered. Pacific  Honev   Co. 

Portland,    Ore.,   Oct.   12. 


KANSAS  CITY. — -There  is  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  comb  honey  on  this  market,  selling  from  $6.75 
to  $7.25,  accordingi  to  quality.  Market  fairly  well 
supplied.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  30c;  light 
amber,  in  cans,  25c.  Clean,  average  yellow  bees- 
wax,   per   lb.,    25c. 

C.   C.   demons  Bee   Supply   Co. 

Kansas    City,    Mo.,    Oct.    15. 


PHILADELPHIA. — We  have  at  this  time  no 
honey  on  which  we  can  make  report-s,  no  consign- 
ments, and  most  producers  of  comb  honey  holding 
at  prohibitive  prices.  Very  little  demand  from  re- 
tail trade.  Our  inquiries  show  bakers  not  inter- 
ested  in    honey    at   the   high   prices. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  16.  Chas.  Munder. 

BUFFALO. — Market  cleans  up  daily.  Fancy 
white  sold  32c  last  week;  fancy  buckwheat,  28c. 
Extracted,  22c  to  23c,  best  light.  Could  handle 
more  goods  to  good  advantage.  Extracted  honey, 
white  (per  lb)  22c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  21c; 
amber,   20c.  Gleason  &  Lansing. 

Buffalo,    N.    Y.,    Oct.-  14. 

CLEVELAND. — The  receipts  of  comb  honey  con- 
tinue  light ;    but  the   demand   is    also   light   and    we 


think  will  continue  so  on   account  of  the  extremely 
high   prices   now   ruling.      Comb   honev,    extra   fancy, 
per    case,    $8.75    to    $9.00;    fancv,    $8.00    to    $8.50; 
No.   1,   $7.50  to  $7.75;   No.   2,   $6.00  to  $6.50. 
Cleveland,    O.,    Oct.    14.        C.    Chandler's   Sons. 


TEXAS. — Good  rains  have  fallen  thruout  south- 
we-st  Texas,  breaking  the  two  years'  di-outh.  Over 
this  section  of  the  State,  bees  had  become  very 
weak  for  want  of  natural  pollen  and  honey,  later 
followed  up  by  the  ravages  of  the  bete  hawk  or 
mosfiuito  hawk  thru  -Tuly  and  August.  In  localities 
the  loss  of  colonies  ran  above  30  per  cent  that  had 
to  be  united  or  broken  up.  Farther  east  thruout 
the  cotton  belt  .colonies  are  strong  and  a  few  have 
reported  that  a  fair  crop  has  been  secured.  Comb 
honey,  none  offered.  Extracted  honey,  light  amber, 
in  cans,  18c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per 
lb.,  36c.  J.  A.  Simmons. 

Sabinal,   Texas.,   Oct.   11. 


TORONTO. — Honey  in  tins  (bulk)  is  selling  to 
retail  trade  at  29c  and  30c  per  lb. 

Toronto,  Ont.,  Oct.  10.  Eby-Blain,  Ltd. 

HAMILTON. — Very  little  first-class  clover  honey 
offering.  Some  amber  and  buckwheat  offering, 
but  we  have  very  little^  trade  for  it.  We  are  get- 
ting samples  to  see  if  it  is  salable.  Comb  honey, 
none.      Extracted  honev,   white    (per  lb.)    28c. 

Hamilton,   Ont.  F.  W.  Fearman  &  Co.,   Ltd. 


CUBA.— Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  per  gal., 
in  barrels,  $1.90  to  $2.00.  Beeswax,  cleail,  average 
yellow    beeswax,    per    lb.,    38-39c. 

Matanzas,  Oct.  13.  Adolph  Marzol. 


Classified  Advertisements — Received  Late 

Will  pay  cash,  or  give  $100  typewriter  for  honey 
extractor.  L.    Clark,   Winona,    Minn. 

FOR    SALE. — Buckwheat   honey    in    160-lb.    kegs 
i    and    60-lb.    cans.       Seward    Van    Auken,    Delanson, 
R.    D.   No.    3,    N.    Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 50,000  lbs.  carload  extracted  alfal- 
fa-sweet clover  honev,  subject  to  best  cash  offer  f.  o. 
b.    Delta,    Colo.      Gale   H.   Patterson,    Delta,    Colo. 

WANTED. — Second-hand  10-frame  Langstroth 
hives,    no    disease. 

Asa   Merriam,    Belmont,    R.    D.    No.    1,    N.   Y. 

WANTED. — Sweet  or  white  clover  honey.  Send 
sample   and   price. 

Geo.  Herrick,  11225  Vernon  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

WANTED. — 25   or   50  healthy  colonies  of  bees   in 
mild   climate   with   both   earlv    and   late   honey   crops. 
R.  S.  Bechtell,  Rifle,  Colo. 

WANTED. — Honey  in  any  amount.  Send  sam- 
ple, and   price,    f.   o.   b.   voiir   station. 

E.  W.  Buckley,  12417  St.  Clair  Ave.  Cleveland,  O. 


WANTED. — Experienced  beeman  and  queen- 
breeder  for  1919  sea.son,  exempt  from  army  serv- 
ice, who  can  use  tools,  as  I  make  my  hives.  Must 
not  drink  or  gamble  and  prefer  man  who  doe.s  not 
use  tobacco  in  anv  form.  State  age  and  salary 
wanted.  J.   W.   Potts,    Gunnison,    Miss. 

WANTED. — Four  good  helpers  for  our  bee  and 
queen  yards.  Can  start  now  and  work  the  whole 
year.  Can  use  one  settled  competent  beekeeper, 
bo  not  want  anvone  sub.iect  to  draft  nor  any  one 
that  is  afraid  of  work.  We  furnish  board.  State 
wages    expected.  The    Penn    Co.,    Penn,    Miss. 


Liberty    Honey    Labels 

have  led  all  others  for  more  than  9  years. 

Samples  will  »liow  you  why.  .  Our  catalog  is  free. 
Send  for  it  today  NOW — while  you  have  the  address 
before  you.      .     The  war  has  not  affected  our  prices. 

Liberty  Co.,  Sta.  D,  Box  4009,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Season  1918 
Closed 


OOK  out  for  next  year  by  order- 
ing your  supplies  now  and  secure 
10  per  cent  early  order  discount. 
The  high  prices  now  ruling  for  hon- 
ey will  no  doubt  continue  for  1919 
and  it  behooves  the  beekeeper  to  be 
prepared  to  secure  all  the  honey  it  is  possible  to 
get.  By  ordering  now  the  supplies  needed  will 
be  on  hand  when  wanted.  Freight  again  this 
year  has  been  slow.  In  fact  some  shipments 
made  last  summer  have  not  reached  some.  Ex- 
press has  been  better,  but  even  express  shipments 
have  had  their  delay  in  delivering.  Mail  orders 
so  far  have  been  delivered  pretty  promptly.  Send 
in  a  list  of  your  requirements  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  quote  you  or  request  a  Price  Li«t 
with  latest  prices. 


6pi 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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WINTER  PROBLEM  SOLVED 

by  the  Hive  with  an  INNER  OVERCOAT 
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THE  INNER  OVERCOATS  DID  IT.  Diiring  the  severe  Winter  of  1917-18,  there  was  a  little 
apiary  of  thirty-seven  colonies,  near  Grand  Kapids,  Mich.  Seven  of  these  swarms  were  in 
Prot.ection  Hives  with  the  Inner  Overcoats,  all  of  which  came  through  in  perfect  condition  and 
without  loss.  Thirty  of  the  swarms  were  in  hives  without  the  Inner  Overcoats  and  they  suffered 
a  loss  of  some  40  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  This  was  a  severe  lest  as  the  temperature  went  a.s 
low  as  20  degrees  helow  zero,  for  many  weeks.  The  value,  of  the  hees  that  were  lost,  had  they 
been  saved,  would  have  more  than  paid  for  new  hives  for  the  entire  lot. 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  it  would  be  worth  to  you  to  insure  your  bees  against 
Winter  Losses?  Tlie  life  of  a  Protection  Hive  will  be  at  least  25  years.  Now  figure  what  tlic 
cost  will  be  per  year,  spread  over  its  lifetime.  You  cannot  afford  to  buy  anything  else.  Yon 
need  a  certain  amount  of  protection  from  ( ool  -weather  during  Spring  and  Fall.  Get  awa>' 
from  the  winter  packing  case  nuisance,  with  all  its  expense,  extra  labor,  and  inconvenience.  With 
Protection  Hives  you  have  a  neat,  compact  and  efficient  equipment. 

Protection  Hives  are  made  of  %  material  in  the  outer  wall  and  will  last  a  life  time,  as  they  arc 
not  permanently  packed.  Tlie  packing  in  a  permanently  packed  hive  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  will  absorb  moisture,  become  matted  down  and  not  occupy  more  than  two  third.s  of  the 
space  and  will  rot  out  the  hive  and  otherwise  get  in  bad  order.  When  preparing  Protection  Hives 
for  Winter,  a  piece  of  burlap  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  frames  and  then  two  bottomless  cor- 
rugated paper  bo.xes.  Inner  Overcoats,  are  telescoped  down  over  the  brood  nest,  in  between  the 
ouler  and  inner  hive  walls.  This  provides  the  burlap  with  two  thicknesses  of  the  corrugated 
1  nard  on  the  sides  and  four  thicknesses  over  the  top  as  insulators.  They  are  removed  in  the 
Spring  and  it  takes  not  over  two  minutes  to  insulate  a  hiv^e  for  Winter  or  remove  it  in  the  Spring 
by  this  method.  There  are  many  dead  air  space  compartments  in  this  paper  and  between  it. 
Send  for  a  special  circular  showing  10  large  illustrations.  It  has  been  necessary  to  advance 
prices  but  for  the  next  60  days,  we  wll  sell  from  one  to  five  sample  complete  hives  in  a  place  at 
$5.00  each. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES 

5 


2  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  cases  of  24 

2  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  crates  of  612 

2  V^  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  cases  of  24 

2'/^  lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  crates  of  450 

5  11).  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  12 


lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  100 
5        lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  203 
10        lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  6 
10        lb.   Friction  top  pails  in   crates  of   li:'. 
Write  for  prices  on  friction  top  cans     and  pails  and  60-lb.  cans,  giving  quantity  wanted. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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Real  Bee  Equipment 

VOU  are  one  of  those  careful  beekeepers  who  is  already  figuring  on 
bee  supplies  for  your  next  year's  use  so  as  to  avoid  the  freight  con- 
gestion later,  and  also  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  any  early  discounts. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  co-operate  with  you  by  making  Prompt  Ship- 
ment and  at  Prices  that  icill  Save  You  Money. 

More  than  that,  you  will  want  the  best  that  you  can  get  for  the 
money.  Real  Equipment,  such  as  we  can  send  you,  will  not  only  save 
you  money,  but  will  be  a  pleasure  to  use. 

Hives  and  Supplies 

'T'HERE  is  a  big  advantage  in  first-class  equipment,  something  that 
when  put  up  will  stand  hauling  to  your  outyards ;  that  will  stand 
the  weather  when  properly  painted ;  in  which  frames  will  fit  perfect- 
ly, and  where  all  hives,  supers,  etc.,  are  uniform. 
Tf  you  want  to  exchange  a  frame  of  brood  it  is  a  calamity  to  find 
that  frames  will  not  interchange  on  account  of  faulty  workmanship. 
If  you  want  to  move  a  colony,  a  knot-hole  in  the  bottom-board  in- 
creases your  trouble. 

LEWIS  HIVES,  Supers  and  Equipment,  which  we  handle,  are  not 
built  that  way.  They  are  "Built  Like  Furniture,"  with  every  piece 
interchangeable. 

Bee  Comb  Foundation 

W/^E  are  Comb  Foundation  Specialists.  Dadant^s  Foundation  is 
perfected  in  manufacture  to  a  degree  that  we  feel  justified  in 
recommending  to  you  as  the  best  there  is.  In  these  days  of  high 
honey  prices,  the  foundation  which  is  quickest  accepted  by  the  bees 
means  considerable  honey  extra  for  the  beekeeper.  Do  not  lose 
sight  of  this  point. 

Specialties 

TTIME  SAVERS  are  money  savers.     Such  items  listed  in  our  cata- 
log as   Wiring  Devices,    Electric   Wire   Imbedders,    Swarm   Box, 
Foundation  Cutting  Box,  etc.,  will  save  you  time — will  save  you  money. 

Bee  Books 

'T'HIRTY  YEARS'  experience  with  several  hundred  colonies  of  bees 
has  led  us  to  believe  that  we  can  furnish  valuable  information  to 
the  l)eekeeper.  Our  books  are  written  with  that  in  view.  Some  of 
the  books  of  our  own  publication  are,  "First  Lessons  in  Beekeeping," 
"A  Thousand  Answers  to  Beekeeping  Questions,"  "Practical  Queen- 
Rearing"  and  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee." 

Write  us  for  a  list  of  the  supplies  you  wish — We  u:ill  give 
you  the  very  lowest  prices  consistent  with  first-class  goods. 

Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  111. 
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EDITORIAL 


TO    ATTEND    CONVENTIONS    costs    the 
average    beekeeper    anywhere    from    $10    to 
$25,    to    cover    rail- 
Wasting  Val-       road  fare  and  hotel 
uable  Time  bills.  Most  beelveep- 

at  Bee  ers   will   not   attend 

Conventions.  a  se  ond  time  un- 
less they  feel  tha\ 
they  can  get  back  enough  valuable  informa- 
tion to  cover  the  cost  of  the  trip.  There- 
fore it  comes  about  that  the  hours  and  min- 
utes of  convention  time  are  exceedingly  val- 
uable. If  the  average  amount  paid  to  attend  a 
convention  is  $10.00  and  there  are  fifty  pires- 
ent,  the  cost  per  hour  will  run  something  like 
$60.00,  estimating  that  there  are  two  ses- 
sions of  four  hours  each.  When,  therefore, 
a  few  beekeepers  will  get  to  haggling  on 
parliamentary  technicalities,  or  when  a  lot 
of  valuable  time  is  taken  up  in  the  election 
of  officers  and  appointment  of  committees 
in  v.'hich  the  whole  convention  unnecessarily 
takes  a  hand,  many  beekeepers  become  sour- 
ed and  vow  they  will  never  go  to  a  conven- 
tion ^gain. 

Every  Qne  who  attends  these  meets  is  en- 
titled to  hear  discussions  bearing  on  vital 
topics.  Many  beekeepers  go  to  leain  how  to 
sohe  a  certain  problem.  Others  go  because 
they  wish  to  know  the  price  at  which  they 
should  sell  their  honey.  When,  therefore, 
some  of  them  see  that  practically  all  the 
time  of  a  session  is  taken  up  in  the  election 
of  its  officers  and  useless  parliamentary 
wrangling,  they  are  disgusted. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked:  "  How 
can  the  matter  be  expedited?"  In  the  first 
jilace,  we  would  not  have  any  constitution 
to  wrangle  about.  Let  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority at  that  particular  meeting  ]u-evail, 
and  that  right  speedily.  In  the  second  place, 
have  a  nominating  committee  appointed  by 
the  chair  to  select  officers.  Such  a  commit- 
tee can  pick  out  the  right  men  better  than 
a  whole  convention  going  thru  the  long  and 
tedious  process  of  a  ballot.  If  the  nominat- 
ing committee  is  favorable  to  certain  in- 
terests, then  the  convention  can  accept  the 
report  of  the  committee  or  else  reject  it  and 
proceed  to  elect  officers  in  the  usual  way. 
As  a  general  rule  the  best  interests  of  the 
convention  will  be  subserved  by  accepting 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee. 

All   other   routine  business   should  be   ar- 


'•anged  by  committees  appointed  by  the 
chair.  We  would  eliminate  the  addr'es.T  oi 
welcome  by  the  mayor  and  other  town  func- 
tionaries, and  the  response.  We  would  con- 
fine the  pjogiam  down  to  the  discussion  of 
vital  bee  and  honey  questions,  so  that  when 
the  beekeepers  go  home  they  can  feel  that 
they  have  obtained  something  for  their 
n'oney. 

There  is  another  part  of  this  convention- 
going  that  is  valuable,  and  that  is  the  social 
time  between  sessions;  for  it  is  then  that 
one  beekeeper  can  approach  another  and  dig 
out  the  information  he  is  after.  These  be- 
tween-sessions  are  often  more  valuable  than 
the  regular  set-program  discussions. 
^  In  every  program  we  would  have  a  ques- 
tion-bor.  There  should  be  a  committee  to  re- 
vise and  sort  out  the  questions,  because 
there  are  some  questions  that  should  not  ab- 
sorb the  time  of  the  whole  convention — ques- 
tions, for  example,  that  can  be  found  answer- 
ed in  any  text-book  on  bees. 


THE  DAY  of  the  honey  adulterator  has 
passed.  The  modern  chemist  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  food  au- 
Honey  Adul-  t  h  o  r  i  t  i  e  s  have 
terators  Caught  made  it  impossible 
and  Punished.  for  him  to  ply  his 
evil  trade.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement,  we 
quote  the  following  news  item  printed  in 
one  of  the  leading  New  York  dailies  of  Oct. 
6. 

"The  Federal  Food  Board  announced  yes- 
terday that  the  license  of  the  Standard  Ee- 
fining  Company,  No.  217  West  Street,  has 
been  suspended  for  four  weeks  because  of 
the  sale  of  adulterated  honey.  The  company 
has  contributed  $2,919,  representing  the  ex- 
cess in  price,  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  Board 
says:  'Since  about  May  1,  1918,  the  com- 
pany has  sold  large  quantities  of  a  mixture 
of  honey  and  corn  syrup  without  informing 
purchasers  that,  it  was  adulterated  honey. 
The  amount  of  corn  syrup  added  to  the  hon- 
ey ranged  from  15  to  26  per  cent,  whereas 
the  labels  on  the  containers  and  the  invoices 
described  the  contents  as  'pure  honey'  or 
'honey.'  " 

This  adulterating  firm  will  do  no  business 
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from  Oct.  12  to  Nov.  12,  has  been  made  to 
pay  $2,919  to  the  Ked  Cross,  and,  most  se- 
vere punishment  of  all,  is  branded  before  the 
whole^country  as  dishonest. 

We  can  add  somewhat  to  the  history  of 
this  case,  as  it  was  a  sale  of  this  Standard 
Eefining  Company  to  the  A.  I.  Eoot  Com- 
pany that  brought  about  the  detection  of  its 
rascality.  During  the  summer  just  past, 
this  firm  of  adulterators  sold  to  the  A.  I. 
Eoot  Company  for  delivery  at  Philadelphia 
approximately  $2,700  worth  of  amber  Cuban 
honey  and  bought  for  pure  honey.  The 
A.  I.  Eoot  Company  has  a  way  of  analyzing 
very  carefully  any  honey  about  which  it  has 
any  doubt  whatever,  and  so  it  was  that  the 
honey  sold  to  the  Eoot  company  by  the 
Standard  Eefining  Company  was  analyzed 
by  Mr.  Selser,  an  expert  chemist  and  man- 
ager for  the  A.  I.  Eoot  Company  at  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  found  to  be  heavily  adulterated, 
and  the  adulterators  did  not  make  denial 
of  its  impurity  when  charged  with  it  and 
made  full  restitution  to  the  Eoot  company, 
who  threw  the  "stuff"  back  onto  the 
Standard  Eefining  Co.  's  hands.  A  complaint 
of  the  adulteration  of  honey  in  New  York 
was  made  by  the  Editor  of  Gleanings  to 
the  authorities  at  Washington,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture  was  put  on  the  trail.  Where 
the  trail  ended  is  told  above. 


MAY  WE  ASK  that  our  readers,  who  wish 
to     contribute    to     Gleanings '    columns,     re- 
member   that    copy 
Don't  Delay —  must    reach    us    pre- 

Write  Early.  viously   to   the   5th   of 

the  month  preceding 
that  month  in  which  it  is  desired  that  an 
article  should  appear.  That  is,  had  one  of 
our  readers  wished  an  article  to  appear  in 
this  November  Gleanings,  he  should  have 
mailed  it  so  as  to  have  reached  us  at  the 
latest  by  Oct.  5.  In  order  to  reach  our 
readers  on  time,  the  type  for  Gleanings  has 
to  be  practically  all  set  as  early  as  the  10th 
or  12th  of  the  month  preceding  the  month 
of  issue.  In  other  words,  if  you  read  this 
November  Gleanings  and  see  something  in  it 
to  which  you  wish  to  make  reply  or  on  which 
you  wish  to  comment,  don 't  delay  writing  it, 
but  write  it  and  send  it  to  us  at  once — bo- 
fore  Nov.  5  at  the  latest.  It  can  then  ajjpear 
in  the  next  (December)  Gleanings.  What 
we  are  writing  is  prompted  by  the  fact  that 
on  this  date  (Oct.  16)  when  the  very  last 
type  for  the  last  form  of  Gleanings  is  being 
set,  a  half  dozen  communications  on  topics 
timely  for  November  (and  not  later)  have 
reached  us,  but  cannot  be  printed.  We  very 
much  regret  this,  but  it  cannot  be  helped 
when  writers  for  Gleanings  delay  writing  as 
they  do.  Make  this  a  rule:  When  you  see 
something  in  Gleanings  about  which  you 
wish  to  write  for  the  next  issue  of  Glean- 
ings, write  it  at  once — don  't  delay. 


IN  THIS  EDITOEIAL  I  purpose  to   throw 
aside  the  editorial  ' '  we, ' '  either  because  it 
is  too  indefinite,  or 
Open  Letter         not  specific   enough 
from  the  to    cover    certain 

Editor.  personal      experi- 

ences that  I  wish 
to  lay  before  our  readers.  In  short,  I  want 
to  take  those  same  readers  into  my  confi- 
dence, to  tell  them  a  little  of  the  present 
inside  workings  of  Gleanings. 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  has  been  grow- 
ing, as  have  also  its  publishers.  The  A.  I. 
Eoot  Co.  As  an  executive- officer  of  the  lat- 
ter, my  duties  have  materially  increased — 
so  much  so  that  my  doctors  have  said  I 
would  have  to  be  relieved  or  resign  my  place 
entirely.  Besides  the  management  of  the  api- 
aries, the  selection  of  copy,  its  preparation 
for  publication,  the  writing  of  the  ABC 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  (a  volume  of 
800  double-column  pages),  the  answering 
of  letters,  attending  conventions  and  field 
meets,  and  receiving  traveling  men,  I  have 
had  the  duties  of  an  executive  officer  of  The 
A.  I.  Eoot  Co.,  which  has  taken  no  small 
part  of  my  time.  Fortunately,  a  younger 
brother,  H.  H.  Eoot,  some  years  ago  came 
on  the  scene  to  help  me  out.  But  there 
came  a  time  recently  when  he  was  more 
needed  elsewhere.  In  looking  about  for  a 
general  manager  for  The  A.  I.  Eoot  Co.,  it 
was  decided  to  give  him  the  job.  This  action 
must  have  left  me  with  very  little  editorial 
assistance,  had  I  not  already  secured  the 
services  of  an  experienced  newspaper  man 
and  publisher  as  managing  editor,  and  like- 
wise the  services  of  an  experienced  and  ex- 
pert beekeeper,  Miss  lona  Fowls,  as  assist- 
ant editor,  who  is  the  daughter  of  Chalon 
Fowls  of  Oberlin,  a  widely  known  beekeeper. 
Much  of  the  improvement  that  has  been 
made  in  Gleanings  within  the  last  two  years 
should,  in  all  fairness,  be  credited  in  no 
small  degree  to  Miss  Fowls  and  to  the  man- 
aging editor,  who  is  himself  an  enthusiastic 
beekeeper. 

When  it  became  certain  that  I  should 
have  to  have  an  assistant  editor  I  decided 
that,  first  of  all,  that  person  should  be  an 
experienced  beekeeper — one  who  had  been 
managing  bees  successfully  for  years  on  a 
commercial  scale.  In  this  point.  Miss  Fowls 
was  more  than  able  to  qualify  as  she  has 
worked  with  bees  from  childhood.  In  ad- 
dition to  her  ability  as  a  beekeeper  she  is 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College,  taking  the 
degree  of  A.  B. ;  taught  school  for  a  number 
of  years;  and  at  the  time  I  engaged  her  as 
assistant  she  had  just  finished  her  post- 
graduate course,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
thus  qualifying  herself  for  a  college  position. 
While  I  do  not  consider  a  college  education 
to  be  all  that  the  editor  of  a  beekeepers ' 
journal  needs,  yet  it  certainly  is  a  very 
great  advantage;  and  no  one  will  deny  that 
a  trained  mind  is  invaluable  in  that  it  will 
weigh  evidence  and  come  to  a  fairly  correct 
conclusion. 

Not    only   is    Miss    Fowls'    knowledge    of 
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bees  deep  and  thoro,  but  her  enthusiasm 
for  everything  connected  with  the  bee  busi- 
ness is  contagious.  She  likes  her  job.  She 
has  been  on  the  Gleanings  editorial  staff 
for  over  a  year  now,  and  has  made  more 
than  good  from  the  first.  So  the  time  has 
now  arrived  w^hen  I  feel  that  I  should  for- 
mally introduce  her  to  'our  readers. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  good  work  she  is  do- 
ing, allow  me  to  give  a  little  incident.  My 
father,  A.  I.  Root,  came  into  my  office  one 
day  saying:  "I  want  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  work  you  are  doing  in  the  department 
of  questions  and  answers.  I  have  gone  over 
your  answers  very  carefully;  and  I  want  to 
say  that  it  is  some  of  the  best  work  you 
ever  did  in  your  life."  Turning,  I  said: 
"You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  throwing  bou- 
quets around  promiscuously;  and  in  this 
case  I  could  only  wish  that  I  could  rightful- 
ly claim'  the  honor;  but  candor  compels  me 
to  say  that  it  is  Miss  Fowls,  my  assistant, 
who  has  been  preparing  these  answers,  and  it 
is  very  seldom  or  never  that  I  have  any  sug- 
gestions or  corrections  to  make."  "Well, 
then,"  said  father,  "why  don't  you,  in  all 
fairness,  put  her  name  at  the  head  of  the 
department  rather  than  your  own?"  "For 
the  simple  reason  that  she  objects,  saying 
that  our  readers  do  not  know  her,  and  that 
they  do  know  me. ' ' 

I  now  feel  that  it  is  only  fair  that  Miss 
Fowls'  name  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, as  you  will  see  it  in  this  issue, 
and  that  it  be  known  that  she  has  an  im- 
portant part  in  all  of  the  editorial  work 
of  Gleanings. 

In  addition  to  the  editorial  staff  at  Me- 
dina, Miss  Fowls  draws  on  and  supplements 
the  experience  of  her  father;  and  in  this 
connection  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that 
Chalon  Fowls  and  his  two  daughters  make 
up  a  trio  of  beekeepers  that  I  consider  equal 
to  any  in  the  United  States.  I  have  been 
all  over  the  country;  and  about  the  poorest 
beekeeping  locality  that  I  know  of  is  in  and 
around  Oberlin,  O.,  their  home.  The  land 
is  flat,  wet  much  of  the  time,  and  so  dry  at 
other  times  that  it  leaves  deep  cracks.  The 
soil  is  poor  and  deficient  in  lime,  so  neces- 
sary for  the  growth  of  clover,  their  sole 
dependence  for  honey.  In  spite  of  all  this 
handicap  of  locality,  Mr.  Fowls  and  his  two 
daughters  have  made  beekeeping 
their  sole  business,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded in  it  unvaryingly,  year 
after  year,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory financial  results. 

When  I  selected  Miss  Fowls  as 
my  assistant  I  felt  that  a  bee- 
keeper who  could  make  good  in 
a  poor  locality,  and  put  herself 
thru  college,  would  be  vastly 
more  helpful  to  the  average  run 
of  beekeepers  in  average  locali- 
ties than  one  who  has  lived  in  a 
place  where  the  soil,  conditions, 
and  climate  are  ideal  for  the  pro- 
duction of  honey.     The  proof  of  lONA  FOWLS. 


this  statement  will  be  found  in  this  jour- 
nal's department  of  Gleaned  by  Asking, 
which  is  built  mainly  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  Fowls  family.  Miss  Fowls  is  adding  to 
this  knowledge  constantly,  for  I  have  put 
her  in  personal  charge  of  our  beeyards,  now 
aggregating  about  800  colonies  of  bees  in 
nine  different  yards. 

Besides  the  help  of  Miss  Fowls,  I  expect 
more  than  ever  to  call  on  the  ripe  experience 
of  Mel  Pritchard  on  all  questions  relating  to 
queens.  There  is  no  better  authority  on 
queens  and  queen-rearing  and  the  natural 
history  of  bees. 

I  will  be  pardoned  for  the  personal  remi- 
niscence relating  that  many  years  ago 
Chalon  Fowls  used  to  come  to  my  room  when 
I  was  a  student  in  Oberlin  College,  and 
talk  bees.  These  unconventional  conven- 
tions with  Mr.  Fowls  have  always  been  a 
source  of  pleasure  and  profit  to  ine  during 
the  years  that  have  followed.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  gone  to  him  to  have  him 
help  me  solve  some  knotty  problem  in  bee 
culture,  and  as  often  he  has  been  ready  with 
an  answ-er.  Enthusiasm — he  is  full' of  it. 
Now,  having  gotten  Miss  lona  on  our  edi- 
torial staff  I  am  in  j^osition  to  draw,  even 
more  than  in  the  past,  on  the  ripe  experi- 
ences of  the  very  man  who  helped  to  inspire 
me  36  years  ago,  a  year  or  tw^o  before  I  be- 
came editor  of  Gleanings. 

Now  a  word  about  myself — anr  I  going  to 
resign?     Not  at  all.     I  "expect  to  stay  right 
on  the  job  as  editor  of  Gleanings.     I  expect 
to   make   other   people   do   the   work   that   I 
have  not  the  time  to  do.     I  shall  continue  to 
be    traveling    editor    and    editor-in-chief    as 
heretofore,  to  write  editorials  as  before,  and 
to    travel    among    beekeepers,    armed    with 
camera  and  notebook.    It  is  my  purpose  now 
to  keep  on  with  the  series  of  articles  I  have 
begun,  telling  what  the  big  beekeepers  and 
the  little  beekeepers  have  been   doing,  and 
just  how  they  do  it.  The  camera  will  be  kept 
busy  clicking  and  the  best  of  the  "clicks" 
will  be  reproduced  in  Gleanings.  A  knowledge 
of  what  such  a  beekeeper  asR.F.Holtermann 
in  Canada  or  L.S.Griggs  in  Michigan  is  doing 
(two   of  the   most   successful   beekeepers   in 
the  world)   is  invaluable.     It  is  my  purpose 
to    call    on    such    men    all    over    the    United 
States.     My  plans  are  now  made  to  make  a 
special   trip   to   the   Pacific   Coast 
in  the  very  near  future.     The  col- 
umns  of   Gleanings   for   the   year 
to  come  will  have  illustrated  ar- 
ticles telling  just  how   the   other 
fellow    does    his    work.      I    shall 
write  mainly  of  those  beekeepers 
who   succeed;   and   it  will  be   my 
job    to    discover    why    and    how 
they    succeed,    and    then    tell    my 
readers  about  it.     My  aim   is  to 
make  Gleanings  increasingly  use- 
ful 4o    its    readers,    and    to    keep 
it  abreast  of  the  best  beekeeping 
the   country  over. 

E.  R.   Root. 
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BEES  IN  SINGLE-WALLED  HIVES 

How  to  Pack  for  Outdoor  Winter- 
ing. Neil)  Ideas  as  to  the  Best  Shape 
and  Construction  of  Entrances 

By  E.  R.  Root 


IN  our  October 
issue  I  dis- 
cussed  the 
fundamental  s 
for  successful 
outdoor  winter- 
ing; but  I  did 
not  ^o  into  mi- 
nute details  any 
further    than 

would  be  indicated  by  the  halftone  illustra- 
tions on  page  594.  I  have  since  had  some 
pen  drawings  made  that  show  every  detail 
of  construction  of  the  different  methods  of 
packing.  These,  together  with  the  legends 
beneath,  explain  not  only  the  method  but 
the  reason. 

It  should  be  understood  that  we  are  show- 
ing at  this  time  only  the  methods  of  packing 
colonies  for  single-walled  hives.  The  con- 
struction of  the  various  double-walled  hives 
that  are  used  both  summer  and  winter  is 
so  well  known  that  I  need  not  go  into  that 
jjhase  of  outdoor  wintering.  Probably  99 
per  cent  of  all  colonies  of  bees  are  in  sin- 
gle-walled hives,  either  on  account  of  their 


initial  cost  or  be- 
cause of  their 
greater  mobility 
and  compactness 
for  0  u  t  y  a  r  d 
work.  Commer- 
cial beekeeping 
has  resolved  it- 
self into  a  series 
of  apiaries  sur- 
rounding the  residence  of  a  beekeeper  who 
may  also  have  an  apiary  in  his  own  door- 
yard.  When  a  series  of  outyards  are  used, 
aggregating  from  300  to  500  or  even  1,000 
colonies,  the  first  cost  of  the  hive  itself  is 
an  important  factor;  hence  I  have  felt  that 
it  is  important  at  this  time  to  show  several 
ways  of  packing  outdoors  in  single-walled 
hives. 

As  the  legends  beneath  the  engravings 
give  all  necessary  details  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  make  some  general  comments. 

The  plan  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment experts  as  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  good  ex- 
cept in  the  matter  of  expense.  If  the  colo- 
nies are   strong  enough,  and  have  sufficient 


Fig.  1. — ^Tliis  is  the  plan  recommended  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  and  by  a  good  many  other  beekeepers  for 
wintering  bees  outdoors  in  single-walled  hives.  It  contemplates  a  winter  case  made  up  of  panels  which  are 
held  together  by  means  of  screws  or  nails  at  the  corners.  This  case  should  provide  six  inches  of  packing 
around  the  sides  and  ends,  at  least  four  inchesj  under  the  bottoms  of  the  hives,  and  at  least  ten  inches 
(in  top.  Dr.  Phillips  particularly  recommends  wintering  in  two  story  hives.  First,  a  double  brood-nest  makes 
a  relatively  deep  wintering  space.  Second,  it  provides  ample  room  for  breeding  in  the  spring.  Third,  it 
provides  ample  stores.  Fourth,  no  attention  is  needed  during  spring.  Spring  management  is  practically 
eliminated.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  five-hole  entrance.  All  the  holes  except  on©  in  the  center,  accordi*ng 
to  Dr.  Phillips,  should  be  closed  dtTring  cold  weather.  As  spring  approaches,  one  or  more  holes  are  opened 
up.  The  only  objection  to  the  plan  here  shown  is  the  expense  of  the  winter  case,  this  amounting  to  about 
.|3.00  per  case,  and  the  requirement  of  at  least  45  pounds  of  stores  per  colony,  which,  at  20  cents  a  pound, 

means  $9.00  worth  of  honey. 
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stores,  either  natural  or  artificial,  the  two- 
story  plan  of  wintering  in  tlie  big  eases  is 
possibly  as  nearly  pertect  as  anything  that 
has  yet  been  tried;  but,  unfortunately,  many 
colonics  are  either  hardly  up  to  one-story 
strength  or  short  of  stores,  on  account  of 
the  sugar  shortage.  For  all  such  the  Demuth 
plan  offers  its  advantages.  The  initial  cost  of 
the  inner  case  is  low  and  the  protection  good. 
We  had  excellent  results  with  it  last  winter, 
severe  as  it  was.  I  am  convinced  that  a 
winter  brood-nest  should  be  relatively  deep 
to    get    the    best    results.      The    Langstroth 


the  same  strength  in  a  Langstroth  hive, 
with  the  same  protection,  will  winter  very 
poorly.  Bees  seem  to  like  a  tall  shaft;  for 
then  the  cluster  can  move  up  and  down; 
and  experience  last  winter  with  the  Demuth 
case  showed  that  bees  in  the  coldest  part  of 
winter  would  cluster  in  the  top  of  the  inner 
ease.  It  was  so  warm  up  there,  and  so  far 
from  the  entrance,  that  during  most  of  the 
winter  the  cluster  expanded  over  the  top. 

The  two-story  scheme  of  wintering  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1  likewise  makes  a  relatively 
deep  brood-nest,  and  yet  leaves  the  frames 
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Figs.  2  and  3. — These  two  figures  represent  the  Demuth  mode  of  wintering  a  single-story  colony  of 
bees  on  Langstroth  frames.  It  consi.sts  of  an  inner  case  laxge  enough  tc  take  seven  and  eight  frames — 
preferably  eiight — placed  on  end  instead  of  the  way  they  hang  in  summer.  The  outer  case  consists  of  two 
Langstroth  hive-bodies  and  a  super,  or  three  hive-bodies.  The  hive-stand  may  be  packed  full  of  dry  leaves 
and  set  on  a  platform  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  The  inner  case,  containing  preferably  eight  frames,  is 
then  set  down  in  the  center  of  the  two  hive-bodies.  Dry  leaves  packed  solid,  or  planer  shavings,  are  then 
filled  in  between  the  inner  case  and  the  regular  summer  hive-bodies  surrounding  it.  A  bridge  connects  the 
inner  case  to  the  outer  for"  the  entrance.  The  entrance  consists  of  five  %-inch  holes,  all  but  one  of  which 
may  or  may  not  be  closed  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter.  It  is  important  that  there  be  no  ledge  to 
catch  snow  and  ice  under  the  entrance;  so  the  bottom-boards  and  hive-stand  are  turned  around  to  leave  an 
entrance  at  the  rear  as  shown.  A  cake  of  candy,  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  stores,  is  put  on  top.  The  cost 
of  this  arrangement  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  the  amount  of  stores  will  be  only 
a  little  over  half  as  much.  The  amount  of  packing  to  the  case  in  this  way  between  the  walls  will  be  2% 
inches  on  the  sides,  and  3  inches  on  the  ends.  While  this  is  less  than  recommended  in  the  Government  case, 
the  form  of  the  winter  chamber  is  such  that  less  packing  is  required.  The  reason  for  this  is  given  on  page 
596  October  issue,  middle  of  the  second  column.  The  objection  to  this  general  plan  is  that  it  must  be  un- 
packed earlier  than  the  hives  shown  in  Fig.   1. 


frame,  relatively  shallow,  is  ideal  as  it  is 
now  used  for  late  spring,  summer,  and  early 
fall.  It  is  just  right  for  extracting  and  for 
tiering  up,  but  not  just  right  for  winter 
unless  it  is  stood  up  on  end,  as  shown  in  the 
various  Demuth  plans.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  heretofore,  bees  in  box  hives  and  in 
trees  will  often  winter  well  when  colonies  of 


hanging  as  they  do  in  summer.  In  theory, 
at  least,  the  bees  will  have  plenty  of 
room  for  breeding  without  further  atten- 
tion, clear  up  to  the  time  of  harvest;  and 
when  they  are  unpacked  they  are  ready  for 
business,  if  not  ready  for  swarming.  Dr. 
Phillips  says  this  scheme  of  packing  elimi- 
nates    spring     management.       For     outyard 
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wintering  or  long-range  beekeeping  this  one 
feature  alone  is  invaluable.  If  it  did  not 
take  $9.00  worth  of  stores  and  require  so 
expensive  a  case,  it  would  be  all  right. 
Entrances. 
During  the  last  year  or  so  some  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  entrances.  After  examining 
the  colonies  that  wintered  in  the  Govern- 
ment cases  at  Washington  and  at  Paines- 
ville,  O.,  I  became  convinced  that  one,  two, 
three,  or  more  holes  would  be  very  much 
better  than  a  slot.  In  Fig.  9  we  have  before 
us  the  two  styles  of  entrance-contracting 
cleats.  George  S.  Demuth  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  explained  to  me  that  an  en- 
trance in  the  form  of  a  slot  8  inches  long 
and  %  inch  deep  was  not  of  as  good  con- 
struction as  one  made  up  of  a  series  of  holes. 


ago  I  did  not  take  very  much  stock  in  it, 
because  I  believed  that  a  single  three-inch 
hole  like  this  would  clog  up,  because  dead 
bees  gathered  on  the  hive-bottom  would  soon 
close  this  entrance.  As  every  one  knows, 
such  a  closing  would  mean  death  to  the 
colony.  But  Mr.  Demuth  and  Dr.  Phillips 
argued  that  if  there  were  plenty  of  bottom 
packing — six  inches  or  more  packing  around 
the  sides,  ends,  and  on  top,  there  would  be 
no  accumulation  of  dead  bees  on  the  bot- 
tom-board. They  proved  to  me  that  such 
was  actually  the  case,  when  I  visited  the 
Government  apiary  last  winter  and  spring. 
The  bees  were  so  warmly  housed  that  when 
any  dead  bees  fell  down  on  the  bottom,  the 
lives  ones  would  poke  them  out  of  the  sin- 
gle hole  before  they  accumulated.  The 
interior  of  the  hive  would  be  warm  for  the 
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Figs.  4  and  5  represent  a  modification  of  the  Demuth  plan  as  spoken  of  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  Some  may  pre- 
fer more  packing  space  than  is  permitted  in  Pig.  3.  More  room  can  be  given  by  pitting  four  three-tier 
Langstroth  hives  in  close  contract  on  one  bottom-board  and  placing  the  inner  cases  in  the  inner  corners 
contiguous  to  each  other.  This  leaves  more  packing  for  the  exposed  sides — 4  inches  on  the  side  and  6  inches 
on  the  end.  A  common  cover  should  cover  the  whole  four  hives,  and  in  addition  there  should  be  a  paper 
wrapping  around  the  four  hives  to  avoid  possible  air  currents  between  the  hives  proper.  This  mode  of 
packing  is  ideal  where  the  colonies  are  placed  in  groups  of  four.  While  we  did  not  use  this  scheme,  we 
did  use  that  shown   in   Pig.    3    with   the   most   gratifying  results. 


It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  cold  air  to  pass  in 
at  one  side  of  the  slot  and  warm  air  get  out 
at  the  other  side.  In  the  new  style  as  shown 
in  Fig.  9,  if  all  the  holes  are  closed  except 
one,  'and  that  in  the  center,  during  the  cold- 
est part  of  the  winter  the  warm  air  in  the 
hive  can  not  very  well  escape  to  any  great 
extent,  and  neither  can  the  cold  air  from 
without  penetrate  into  the  hive.  I  am  frank 
to  confess  that  when  this  scheme  of  entrance 
was   first   brought   to   my   attention    a   year 


simple  reason  that  there  could  be  no  rai)id 
interchange  of  air  cither  in  or  out  of  the 
hive. 

Mr.  Demuth  illustrated  this  plan  by  say- 
ing that  if  a  bottle  with  a  %-  or  i/^-inch 
opening  were  filled  with  smoke,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  get  the  smoke  out  of  it,  for 
the  very  obvious  reason  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  blow  air  in  and  out 
both  at  the  same  time  thru  so  small  an 
opening.      If    we    could    imagine    that    this 
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same  bottle,  however,  had  a  wide  slot,  by 
blowing  into  one  side  of  the  slot  the  smoke 
would  be  easily  forced  out  of  the  other  side. 

A  colony  of  bees  in  a  hive  is  a  good  deal 
like  a  living-room  with  a  stove  in  it.  Sup- 
pose we  should  give  that  living-room  an 
opening,  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  on  one 
side,  the  opening  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  regular  ojiening  that  is  used  in 
the  hive  where  bees  are  being  wintered  out- 
doors. If  the  living-room  were  16  x  20,  and 
9  feet  high  (the  proportions  of  a  beehive), 
the  opening  in  the  bottom,  to  be  of  the 
same  proportion  as  that  in  the  hive,  would 
be  somewhere  about  8  feet  long  by  4  or  5 
inches  deep.  On  a  cold  winter  day  the  cold 
air  could  easily  blow  into  this  room,  but 
there  could  be  no  interchange  of  air  unless 
the  (ipld  air  went  into  one  side  of  the 
opening  and  the  warm  air  out  at  the  other 
side.  If  there  were  no  other  openings,  that 
is  precisely  what  it  would  do.  If  we  were 
in  that  room  we  would  have  to  build  a  pret- 
ty good  fire  in  the  stove,  if  it  were  a  cold 
day  outside,  to  make  the  room  at  all  livable, 
and  in  order  to  get  warm  we  would  have  to 
get  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible  or  close 
to  the  stove.  In  a  hive  bees  go  up  to  the 
top  or  generate  enough  heat  to  start  breed- 
ing. Now  suppose  that,  instead  of  making 
a  long  slot  in-  the  bottom  of  the  room  as 
first  proposed,  we  make  a  hole  4  or  5  inches 
in  diameter.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
cold  air  could  not  come  in  at  that  hole  near- 
ly as  easily  as  it  could  come  in  thru  the  slot. 

In  modern  apiculture  we  have  compelled 
our  bees  to  winter  in  a  relatively  shallow 
room — in  many  cases  with  a  wide  slot  clear 
across  the  end  of  that  room,  and  in  other 
cases  with  the  slot  narrowed  down  to  a  lit- 
tle less  than  half  the  width  of  that  room. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  floor  of  that 


room,  or  the  hive,  is  bound  to  be  cold.  The 
bees  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  get  direct- 
ly over  the  opening  in  the  front  to  get  away 
from  the  draft.  This  is  exactly  what  they 
do  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

The  plan  that  Dr.  Phillips  is  urging  for  a 
winter  bee  entrance  is  a  circular  opening 
with  a  large  amount  of  packing,  and  then 
making  the  room  for  the  bees  twice  as  deep 
by  using  two  stories.  Two  things  are  ac- 
complished: The  upper  part  of  that  room 
is  warm,  and  that  is  where  the  bees  will  be 
mainly  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
if  their  stores  are  there;  and,  second,  the 
change  of  air  is  so  gradual  that  the  warmth 
from  the  bees  is  enough  to  keep  the  interior 
so  they  will  not  suffer  from  cold. 

The  Demuth  plan  of  wintering  carries  out 
precisely  the  same  idea  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
it  is  exactly  adaptable  to  a  smaller  colony 
with  a  lesser  amount  of  stores.  In  fact,  the 
Demuth  inner  case  is  more  nearly  ideal  so 
far  as  shape  is  concerned  than  the  two-story 
Langstroth  hive,  which  is  oblong,  and,  un- 
less the  colony  is  very  large,  the  bees  cannot 
fill  it  up. 

I  am  giving  the  argument  as  it  was  given 
to  me  by  Mr.  Demuth,  who  has  used  the  one- 
hole  entrance  for  years  with  the  greatest 
of  success.  Dr.  Phillips  recommends  it,  and 
proved  to  me  that  it  works  successfully 
both  in  Washington  and  at  Painesville,  O. 
This  past  summer  I  ran  across  a  number 
of  beekeepers  who  have  been  using  holes 
instead  of  slots  for  winter  entrances.  B.  F. 
Kindig,  State  Apiarist  of  Michigan,  has 
been  using  a  one-hole  entrance  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  discovered  its  value  acciden- 
tally. As  a  beginner,  one  fall  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  put  paper  wrappings  around  all 
his  hives,  as  he  saw  that  plan  mentioned  in 
the   bee   journals.      To   keep   the   bees   from 
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Figs.  6,  7,  and  8. — These  show  the  scheme  of  packing  where  a  Langstroth  hive,  containing  10  frames,  is 
stood  on  end.  •  In  this  case  the  regular  hive  constitutes  the  inner  case.  It  is  then  necessary  to  use  a  spe- 
cially constructed  outer  case  to  surround  the  four  hives.  The  method  of  providing  the  entrance  is  shown 
in  Fig.  6.  This  requires  that  the  honey-board  on  the  front  he  shoved  up  so  as  to  leave  an  opening.  A  honey- 
board  between  1  and  3  and  between  3  and  4  should  be  shown  in  Fig.  6.  This  arrangement  changes  a  reg- 
ular Langstroth  hive  that  is  relatively  shallow  into  a  deep  one  for  winter.  It  also  makes  it  po.ssible  to  use 
a  smaller  winter  case  than  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Top  view  looking  down  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Side  view 
is  shown  in  Fig.  7.     The  scheme  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  will  be  cheaper  than  that  shown  in  6  and  7. 
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flying  out  and  stinging  him,  he  tacked 
a  slat  over  the  entrance  of  all  his  hives.  He 
then  put  on  the  wrapping  and  tacked  it 
down.  The  plan  was  to  remove  the  slats 
after  the  bees  quieted  down  in  all  the  hives. 
This  he  did  as  he  supposed;  but  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  discovered  that  there  was  one 
hive  he  had  overlooked,  where  the  slat 
closing  the  entrance  had  not  been  taken 
away.  That  colony,  he  concluded,  would  be 
dead.  He  examined  all  the  others,  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  alive,  but  found  them  all 
dead.  When  he  examined  the  one  over 
whose  entrance  the  slat  had  been  nailed, 
he  found  it  was  lively  and  in  fine  condition. 
Ordinarily,  closing  the  entrance  kills  the 
colony;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  one  nail 
in  the  slat  left  a  crack,  which,  while  it  kept 
the  bees  from  coming  out,  did  not  prevent 


scheme  has  been  working  well  with  him 
every  year,  altho  one  year  he  wintered  well 
with   a   slot  instead  of   the  holes. 

E.  F.  Holtermann,  who  has  wintered  his 
bees  so  successfully  in  large  quadruple  win- 
ter cases,  similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
has  been  using  %-inch  holes,  all  of  them 
ojien.  When  I  explained  to  him  that  he 
might  get  better  results  with  one  hole,  he 
admitted  that  that  might  be  true,  but  he 
had  not  tried  it. 

At  this  time  I  would  hesitate  to  advise 
every  one  to  contract  entrances  down  to 
a  single  %  hole  during  the  coldest  part  of 
the  winter;  but  I  certainly  would  use  three 
or  four  holes  in  place  of  a  slot,  and  during 
the  very  coldest  part  of  the  winter  contract 
them  down  to,  say,  two  holes,  and  a  few 
colonies   down   to   one   hole. 
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Fig.  9. — This  shows  the  old  and  new  style  of  entrance-contracting  cleats.  When  either  of  them  is  pulled 
out  of  the  hive  it  makes  a  summer  entrance  %  inch  deep  by  the  width  of  the  hive.  The  lower  one,  having 
the  holes,  is  much  tetter  than  the  upper  one,  and,  accordiivg'  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips  of  the  Bureau  otf  Ento- 
mology, Washington,  D.  C,  all  the  holes  except  the  one  in  the  center  should  he  closed  during  the  coldest 
part  of  the  winter.  In  late  fall  or  early  spring  an  additional  hole  or  two  are  opened  up.  The  onei-hole 
entrance  makes  it  impossible  for  a  rapid  interchange  of  air  in  the  hive;  and  during  the  very  coldest 
winter,  says  Dr.  Phillips,  the  bees  will  be  warm  enough  at  any  time,  provided  the  hive  is  well  packed,  to 
shove  out  the  dead  bees.  Unless  the  hive  is  well  packed,  and  that  means  bottom  packing,  the  one-hole 
entrance   would   clog   up    and   kill   the   colony. 


the  circulation  of  air.  This  incident  led 
Mr.  Kindig,  the  following  year,  to  try  a 
limited  entrance  in  the  form  of  a  hole,  not 
knowing  what  the  Government  ex'perts  had 
been  doing.  He  has  been  using  the  one-hole 
entrance  with  the  best  results,  but  said 
little  or  nothing  about  it  because  he  sup- 
j)0sed  he  was  not  orthodox  and  so  had  been 
keeping  still. 

At  the  field  meet  held  in  Michigan  I  had 
quite  a  long  talk  with  J.  N.  Harris  of  St. 
Louis,  who  has  for  years  been  using  %-inch 
holes  for  entrances.  To  prevent  mice  from 
getting  in  he  drove  a  nail  across  the  hole  to 
exclude    the    mice   but   not    the   bees.      The 


One  thing  more:  No  matter  whether  the 
slotted  entrance  or  one  consisting  of  a  series 
of  holes  is  used,  it  is  very  important  that 
there  be  no  doorstep  or  ledge  to  catch  snow 
and  ice.  We  have  tested  this  out  to  our 
satisfaction,  and  some  of  the  biggest  bee- 
keepers are  emjjhatic  in  the  statement  that 
doorstejis  just  beneath  the  entrances  are 
far  worse  than   useless. 

From  a  theoretical  point  'of  view  the 
scheme  of  a  one-hole  entrance  and  a  large 
amount  of  packing  looks  good;  but  as  it  has 
not  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  by  a  large 
number  of  beekeepers,  I  feel  that  we  should 
proceed  carefully. 
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WHEN  TO  PUT  BEES  IN  CELLAR 

//  is  After   That  Final   Cleansing 
Flight  Taken  on  One  of  Those  Sum- 
mer-Ike Days  in  Nouemher 

By  Belva  M.  Demuth 


TO  the  bee- 
keepers who 
winter  their 
bees  in  cellars, 
the  month  of 
November  brings 
some  anxious 
moments,  for 
usually  one  of 
its  30  days  is 
the  right  one  for  putting  the  bees  into  th? 
winter  repository.  I  find  occasional  records 
in  the  bee  journals  of  bees  having  been  put 
into  cellars  the  latter  part  of  October,  and 
<iuite  a  number  for  early  December;  but, 
thruont  the  region  in  which  cellar  Avintering 
is  practiced,  the  great  majority  of  bees  ap- 
]iarently  are  put  in  during  this  month — 
November. 

Our  own  experience  in  cellar  wintering  is 
confined  to  a  region  considerably  south  of 
the  imaginary  line  forming  the  present 
southern  boundary  of  cellar  wintering  in 
this  country;  yet,  even  here,  the  right  day 
for  putting  the  bees  in  for  best  results  in 
wintering  usually  occurs  before  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day.  In  case  of  the  few  exceptions  to 
this,  when  the  expected  flight  day  did  not 
oom(*  \intil  the  last  of  November  or  early  in 
December,  there  was  always  room  for  some 
doubt  as  to  its  being  the  right  day  after 
all,  the  probability  being  for  those  years 
that  the  early  part  of  the  month,  or  even 
late  October,  had  offered  a  better  day.  Ee- 
ports  from  regions  far  north  of  this  would 
indicate  that  there  is  less  difference  in  the 
date  for  cellaring  resulting  from  latitude 
than  one  would  expect. 

The  literature  on  this  subject  seems  to 
attach  less  imptortance  than  our  own  ex- 
perience would  indicate,  to  a  selection  of  a 
certain  day  as  preeminently  better  for  this 
jiurpose  than  any  other  day  in  the  month. 
We  think  this  is  because  most  beekeepers 
who  winter  in  the  cellar  have  better  winter 
;  tores  than  ours  have  been.  During  a  num- 
ber of  years  our  colonies  that  were  wintered 
in  the  cellar  were  put  in  in  two  installments, 
with  sometimes  an  interval  of  several  weeks 
between  times.  A  part  of  the  colonies  in 
each  installment  had  been  given  granulated 
?ugar  syrup  for  winter  stores,  while  the  re- 
mainder were  wintered  on  natural  stores. 
We  soon  learned  that  when  we  failed  to 
select  the  best  day  for  cellaring,  the  after 
effects  were  much  less  destructive  when  the 
stores  were  good  than  when  they  were  poor. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  presence  of  inferior 
winter  stores  so  magnifies  the  results  that 
differences  which  might  otherwise  escape  at- 
tention are  easily  detected. 

Very  Early  Cellaring  Not  Desirable. 

The  colonies  are  not  in  condition  for  their 
winter  confinement  until  some  time  after 
the  beginning  of  the  broodless  period.  It 
frequently  has  been  noticed  that  after  a 
week  of  confinement  to  their  hives  by  bad 
\veather  at  the  close  of  brood-rearing,  there 
may  be  an  accumulation  of  feces  and  an 
eagerness  for  flight,  equal  to  that   resulting 


from  several 
months  of  con- 
finement at  simi- 
lar temperatures 
and  with  similar 
food  some  time 
later.  Evident- 
ly, some  little 
time  is  required 
for  the  bees  to 
change  their  mode  of  life  from  summer  ac- 
tivities to  the  quiescence  of  autumn;  and 
cleansing  flights,  after  such  activities  have 
ceased,  are  necessary  for  their  comfort  and 
subsequent  quiescence.  Furthermore,  the 
last  of  the  young  bees  that  emerge  at  the 
close  of  brood-rearing  must  have  a  cleansing 
flight  to  prevent  discomfort  and  restlessness 
on  their  part.  It  is,  therefore,  several  weeks 
after  brood-rearing  ceases  before  the  colo- 
ny reaches  the  greatest  degree  of  comfort 
and  repose  so  noticeable  during  the  mild 
weather  of  autumn. 

A^er  once  having  reached  this  condition, 
the  instinct  for  repose  is  so  strong  that  it 
continues  in  temperatures  that  ait  other 
times  would  cause  extreme  activity.  For 
this  reason  the  flights  at  this  time  are 
meager  or  partial  at  best,  even  on  warm 
days.  Under  such  conditions  we  cannot  ex- 
pect a  definite  and  thoro  cleansing  flight,  in 
which  all  the  workers,  take  part,  until  some 
time  later  after  a  period  of  bad  weather. 
We  usually  have  this  condition  during  the 
latter  half  of  October,  and  sometimes  early 
in  November.  Since  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  all  the  bees  of  each  colony  have  a  flight 
not  more  than  a  day  or  two  before  being  put 
into  the  cellar,  beekeepers  usually  wait  until 
the  bees  have  been  confined  to  their  hives 
long  enough  to  desire  a  flight. 

Date  For  Cellaring  Determined  by 
Character  of  Flight. 
Fortunately,  such  a  day  usually  occurs 
sometime  during  November  —  a  Veritable 
summer  day  set  in  like  a  jewel  among  the 
sombre  days  of  this  season.  The  clusters 
then  unfold  completely,  and  probably  every 
bee  except  the  queen  of  each  colony  goes 
forth  into  the  sunshine  before  the"  flight 
ceases.  This  is  the  day  that  determines 
when  the  bees  should  be  put  into  the  cellar. 
Sometimes  there  are  two  or  three  such  days, 
but  one  is  enough  for  the  bees.  If  the  next 
day  is  cool  and  cloudy,  the  bees  should  be 
put  in  at  once,  whether  it  be  the  first  week 
or  the  last  week  of  November. 

Carrying  the  Bees  In. 
The  first  cool  day  after  such  a  flight  the 
bees  are  so  quiet  that  they  can  be  carried 
into  the  cellar  with  but  little  disturbance. 
If  the  day  is  cloudy  scarcely  a  bee  will  fly 
out  of  the  hives,  if  they  are  handled  care- 
fully, at  temperatures  even  up  to  50  de- 
grees F. ;  but  it  is  less  trouble  to  carry  them 
in,  if  the  temperature  is  10  or  15  degrees 
lower  than  this.  We  prefer  that  the  hives 
be  carried,  (not  wheeled)  into  the  cellar  and 
piled  in  separate  piles,  five  hives  in  each 
pile.      The    bottom-boards   are   left    on,    and 
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the  lower  hive  of  each  pile  rests  on  a  box 
about  the  size  of  a  brood-chamber.  When 
our  colonies  are  cellared  under  such  condi- 
tions, we  can  be  sure  we  have  made  no  mis- 
take. If  another  perfect  day  for  a  flight 
should  occur  later,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
wish  the  bees  had  been  left  out,  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  quiet  and  contented  mass 
of  bees  hanging  below  the  bottom-bars  of 
the  brood  frames,  to  dispel  any  doubts. 


to  find  the  record  from  Stray  Straws  and 
elsewhere.  What  a^  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion his  accumulation  of  record  books  must 
be,  and  how  fortunate  for  the  rest  of  us 
that  a  few  careful  people  take  time  to 
record  such  facts  as  these!  In  most  cases, 
the  records  indicate  that  the  bees  had  a 
good  flight  the  day  before  being  carried  into 
the  cellar. 

During  the  24  years  for  which   data  are 


Year 

Date  put  in 

Date    last    flight 

Remarks 

1888 
1890 

Oct.   25 

Oct.    28-Nov.    8 
Probably    Nov.     1 
Nov.    16 

Nov.   20 
Nov.    13 
Nov.   22 
Nov.    24 
Dec.   1   and  2 
Nov.   20 
Nov.    15 
Dec.    8 

Nov.   28 
Nov.   14-19 
Nov.  29 
Nov.    19 
Nov.   21 
Nov.    18 
Nov.   13 
Nov.    8 
Nov.  27    (?) 
Dec.  4 
Nov.    20    (  ?) 

Last    week    Oct. 
Nov.    10 

Nov.    5 

Nov.  27-28-29-30 

Nov.   19 







Nov.    9 

Nov.    1819-20 

Nov.    24-25-2C 



Nov.   19 

Began  taking  in 


1891 

1892    ■ 

1893 

1894 
1895 

After  two   hard  freezes 

1897 

1898 
1899 

Poor  wintering  followed 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1903 

Delay    on    account    of    installation 
Poor  wintering  resulted. 

of     furnace. 

1904 
1905 

Flight  days   after  Nov.   19 

1906 

1907 

• 

1909 

1911 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

No  flight  between  Nov.   1   and  Nov. 

19 

Table  giving  the  dates  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  cellaring. 


It  sometimes  happens,  perhaps  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  that  November  fails  to 
furnish  such  a  flight  day  as  I  have  describ- 
ed. When  this  happens  poor  wintering  is  in- 
evitable, unless  the  beekeeper  by  some  rare 
instinct  was  induced  to  put  them  in  the 
latter  part  of  October. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  tabulated  the 
dates  on  which  Dr.  Miller  has  cellared  his 
bees  since  1888,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 


available,  the  average  date  for  setting  in  is 
Nov.  20.  They  were  put  in  twice  in  October, 
three  times  in  December,  and  19  times  in 
November.  They  were  put  in  before  Nov. 
20  10  times,  after  Nov.  20  11  times  and  on 
Nov.  20  once.  Thruout  these  reports  there 
are  many  expressions  of  regret  that  the 
bees  were  not  put  in  earlier,  but  no  indica- 
tions that  he  ever  regretted  putting  them  in 
too  early. 


SKYSCRAPER    BEEKEEPING 


DE.  MILLER, 
in  his  de- 
partment 
of  Stray  Straws, 
in  our  issue  for 
October,  page 
602,  referring  to 
the  skyscraper 
propped  up  with 
rails  a  s  shown 
on  the  cover  of  the  September  number, 
frankly  said  he  had  "never  seen  anything 
like  that  in  real  life. ' '  When  he  adds  that 
he  ' '  suspects ' '  that  ' '  such  things  are  so 
rare  that  they  hardly  need  be  considered, ' ' 
he  voiced  a  very  natural  opinion.  I  might 
have  expressed  it  similarly  myself  six 
months  ago.  Pictures  on  pages  589  to  593 
inclusive  show  that  the  skyscraper  is  by  no 


New    Conditions    and    Possibilities 

'brought    About  by  the  Production 

of  Extracted  Honey 

By  E.  R.  Root 


means  very  rare. 
The  half-tone  il- 
lustrations in 
this  issue  are 
further  proof  of 
this  stai-tement. 
We  shall  have  il- 
lustrations from 
time  to  time 
showing  whole 
apiaries  of  skyscrapers — perhaps  not  so  tall 
thruout  as  the  one  shown  in  the  October  is- 
sue, but  showing  yields  which,  on  account 
of  good  wintering,  good  locations,  good  man- 
agement, and  the  production  of  extracted 
honey,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Take  the  single  case  of  L.  S.  Griggs  of 
Flint,  Mich.,  pictures  of  whose  apiaries  and 
individual  colonies  are  shown  in  this  issue. 
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From  300  colonies  he  took  over  1,000  supers 
uveraging  45  pounds  to  the  super.  This 
would  make  an  aggregate  of  45,000  pounds 
of  honey,  or  over  3^^  supers  on  the  average, 
not  including  the  brood-nest,  for  every  colo- 
ny he  had  in  his  apiaries.  In  other  words, 
the  average  of  his  colonies  was  four  and  a 
half  ten-frame  stories  high.  If  they  had 
been  eight-frame  they  would  have  been 
nearly  six  stories  high.  As  there  are  always 
some  colonies  that  will  fall  below  the  aver- 
age, it  necessarily  follows  that  other  colo- 
nies will  have  to  go  far  above  the  average. 
Mr.  Griggs  would,  therefore,  have  a  large 
number  of  colonies  six  stories  high  for  ten- 
frame  and  eight-story  for  eight-frame.     The 


labor.  When  I  asked  him  how  he  would  lift 
those  heavy  supers  off  from  those  skyscrap- 
ers he  said,  with  a  twinkle:  "If  the  bees 
put  it  there,  I'll  find  a  way  to  get  it  down. 
That's  the  least  of  my  trouble." 

I  must  confess  that  I  myself  was  surprised 
to  note  the  size  of  some  colonies  in  Michi- 
gan, New  York,  and  Canada  during  the  past 
summer;  and  the  large  number  that  would 
go  into  the  skyscraper  class. 

Four  conditions  make  a  skyscraper  possi- 
ble and  not  so  uncommon:  (1)  The  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  as  the  result  of  war- 
time conditions;  (2)  good  wintering;  (3) 
good  management;  (4)  good  location.  Mr. 
Griggs   has   all   four   of   them.     I   positively 


Fig.  1. — A  general  view  of  one  of  the  apiaries  oi  L.  S.  Griggs,  Flint,  Mich.  If  one  will  take  the  pains  to 
count,  he  will  see  that  many  of  these  skyscrapers  are  six  stories  high,  and  some  of  them  7%.  Six  10-frame 
stories  amount  to  60-frames  capacity,  which,  translated  into  eight-frame  hives,  is  the  equivalent  oi  7  V2 
stories,  or  precisely  the  same  thing  that  was  shown  on  the  cover  of  Gleanings  fo^r  September,  and  which 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Miller  considered  of  rare  occmrrence.  Figs.  2  and  3  are  the  deitails  of  another  yard 
belonging  to  Mr.  Griggs.  A  good  location,  a  good  beekeeper,  and  the  production  of  extracted  honey  make 
a    skyscraper    not    an    uncommon    occurrence. 


illustrations  from  photographs  show  a  num- 
ber of  skyscrapers  taken  out  of  the  Griggs 
yards,  and  they  by  no  means  represent  his 
best.  Mr.  Griggs  does  not  buy  a  pound  of 
sugar  for  feeding.  He  makes  his  bees  fill  an 
extra  super  of  combs  with  good  honey.  One 
of  these  he  gives  to  every  colony  he  puts  in 
the  cellar. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Griggs,  "You  must  have  had 
abnormally  good  wintering  and  a  good  sea- 
son." I  do  not  remember  his  exact  words; 
but  the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind 
was  that  this  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary, since  he  had  turned  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  extracted  honey;  and  he 
further  added  that,  since  changing  over,  he 
would  be  able  to  take  care  of  50  to  75  per 
cent  more  colonies  with  the  same  amount  of 


know  there  are  some  in  the  same  bee  terri- 
tory, or  equally  good,  who  do  not  get  any- 
thing like  such  results.  If  this  is  the  case, 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Miller  may  claim  that 
the  good  beekeepers  are  rare.  I  do  not 
know  about  that;  for  during  the  past  sum- 
mer it  seemed  to  me  they  were  all  good — • 
that  is,  where  they  have  gone  beyond  the 
100-colony  stage.  A  man  who  can  make  a 
hundred  colonies  pay  can  usually  handle  be- 
tween 300  and  400,  and  make  a  very  good 
living  indeed  during  these  war  times,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  he  has  the  locality  and 
strong  colonies  in  the  spring  to  back  him 
up.  Dr.  Phillips  of  Washington  says  the 
key  to  success  in  beekeeping  is  good  winter- 
ing, and  good  wintering  means  big  colonies. 
Perhaps  my  good  friend  Dr,  Miller  may 
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meet  nie  here  by  the  assertion  that  good 
colonies  are  not  common.  I  have  my  doubts 
on  that  point  also;  but  it  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  a  good  beekeeper  in  a  poor 
locality  will  do  better,  probably,  than  a  poor 
beekeeper  in  a  good  locality.  Now,  then, 
when  we  put  the  combination  of  a  good  man 
in  a  good  place  we  get  results  like  those  se- 
cured by  David  Running,  Leonard  S.  Griggs, 
Ira  D.  Bartlett,  E.  F.  Holtermann,  Dr.  C.  C. 
Miller  (when  he  has  a  favorable  season), 
and  dozens  and  dozens  more  whom  I  could 
name,  if  I  did  not  fear  that  the  mention 
of  those  names  would  call  down  upon  my 
head  censure  for  letting  other  people  know 
that  they  are  in  a  good  locality.  Even  as  it 
is,  I  may  get  my  ears  boxed,  metaphorically 
speaking;  but  I  will  venture  the  assertion 
that  there  is  not  a  man  who  can  go  into 
the  localities  I  have  mentioned  and  compete 
with  them,  for  the  reason  that  they  already 
know  the  locality.  Don't  forget  that,  Mr. 
Prospective  Poacher.  It  would  take  you  a 
good  while  to  learn  to  know  them  as  well. 
You  would  get  left  in  the  race  badly  if  you 
made  the  attempt.  It  goes  without  saying, 
that  all  these  men  and  other  good  men  in 
good  territory  should  be  left  in  possession 
of  that  territory  within  at  least  three  miles 
of  any  one  of  their  yards.  But  why  crowd 
or  overstock  a  locality?  There  is  some  fine 
territory  where  there  are  no  bees;  and  if 
any  of  our  readers  wish  to  know  where  it  is, 
if  they  will  write  me  I  will  put  them  next 
to  it.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun  why 
one  beekeeper,  in  the  eastern  States  at  least. 
should  encroach  (or  poach)  on  another;  and 
a  good  man  will  not  do  so,  even  when  he  con- 
sults his   own  interests. 

Now  there  are  several  important  points 
that  I  wish  to  emphasize,  for  upon  these  ' 
points  hangs  the  success  or  failure  of  bee- 
keeping. First  of  all,  skyscraper  beekeep- 
ing requires  good  wintering.  Colonies  that 
just  squeeze  thru,  wintering  Avith  only  about 
two  or  three  frames  of  brood  and  bees,  may 
not  amount  to  very  much.  Good  wintering- 
means  strong  colonies  in  the  spring.  I  do 
not  care  how  good  the  honey  flow  is,  if  the 
colonies  are  not  large,  they  will  not  give 
good  results.  Good  wintering  largely  solves 
the    springing   problem. 

In  the  production  of  comb  honey  it  is  pos- 
sibly true  that  colonies  abnormally  strong  at 
the  beginning  of  the  season  will  not  do  as 
well  as  medium  colonies,  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  a  colony  too  populous  may  waste 
its  time  in  trying  to  swarm  before  the  hon- 
ey flow  is  actually  under  way.  Some  very 
good  comb-honey  producers  have  given  ex- 
pression to  that  sentiment;  but  now  that 
nearly  every  one  is  running  to  the  produc- 
tion of  extracted  honey  on  account  of  the 
war,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  winter  too  well 
nor  to  have  colonies  too  strong;  and  the  les- 
son is  that  all  the  beekeepers  in  the  United 
States  should  follow  the  instructions  given 
in  these  pages  in  the  Se])tember  and  October 
issues  and  in  this  one  also.  No  man  can  go 
into  the  skyscraper  class  unless  he  winters 


well.  Many  won  't  follow  directions  because 
it  "costs  too  much" — penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish. 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  locality; 
of  being  in  a  good  locality  in  the  first  place; 
and  last,  but  not  least,  being  a  good  bee- 
keeper, is  so  obvious  that  I  do  not  need  to 
enijjhasize  it  further  here.  The  importance 
of  good  .  wintering  —  and  that,  of  course, 
means  good  springing — has  not  been  em- 
phasized enough;  and  because  this  fact  was 
hammered  into  my  head  in  going  over  the 
country  last  summer  I  feel  it  my  jjatriotic 
duty  to  my  country  to  hammer  and  continue 


Pig.  2. — Details  of  one  of  Mr.  Griggs'  skyscrapers. 
There  were  eight  combs  to  the  super,  bulged  out,  of 
course,  in  a  ten-frame  hive-body.  In  the  eight- 
frame  supers  it  is  customary  to  have  six  or  seven 
frames  to  the  super.  The  super  shown  in  the  en- 
graving ran  about  45  pounds  to  the  super  for  the 
entire  number  of  colonies,  or  an  aggregate  of  45,000 
pounds  fur  300  colonies. 

to  hammer  on  the  importance  of  good  win- 
tering thru  these  columns  until  next  spring. 
One  thing  more:  I'll  be  criticised  for 
making  beekeeping  appear  too  rosy.  The 
average  man,  either  because  he  does  not  live 
in  a  good  locality  or  because  he  does  not 
have  the  requisite  ability,  can  not  get  into 
the  sky.sci'aper  class;  but  the  good  man  in  a 
good  locality  can  and  ouglit  to  get  tliere. 
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CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


A   Discussion  of  What    Can  be  Done  to  Improve 
the  Stock  of  Bees 


"Probably  no  other  branch  of  rural  in- 
dustry will  show  so  large  a  number  of  im- 
provements connected  with  it  as  will  bee- 
keejiing,  but  the  improvement  in  stock,  with 
the  bees,  has  not  kept  up  with  that  in  other 
lines  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Are  the  great 
mass  of  bees  today  any  better  for  honey- 
gathering  than  in  the  days  of  Samson,  Virgil, 
or  Aristotle?  By  improvement  I  mean  not 
simply  jJurity  of  breed,  or  color,  or  gentle- 
ness, but  rather  the  ability  and  disposition 
to  gather  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
honey,  and  store  it  in  the  whitest  combs  free 
from  dirt  or  propolis,  or  the  largest  amount 
of  well-ripened  honey  for  the  extractor,  with 
the  power  to  transmit  these  qualities  with  a 
good  degree  of  certainty  to  the  next  genera- 
tion." 

Well,  really,  you  go  back  so  far  that  I 
have  little  authority  or  knowledge  to  help 
me-  in  answering  your  question.  Just  how 
big  that  swarm  was  that  went  into  the 
' '  strange  hive ' '  of  Samson,  how  much  he 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  or  what 
disposition  he  made  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  product,  the  Bible  does  not  dwell  upon. 
Neither  does  it  tell  us  as  to  the  whiteness  of 
the  combs,  nor  how  well  the  honey  was 
ripened;  and  I  find  nothing  in  the  Bible  ac- 
count of  the  honey-extractor.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  am  still  more  ignorant  as  to  the 
bees  of  Virgil  and  Aristotle.  But  I  do 
know  that  the  black  bees  of  50  years  ago 
were  not  to  be  compared  with  my  Italians 
of  today.  And  I  speak  this  from  the  knowl- 
edge I  have  gained  in  working  with  both 
all  along  down  thru  the  past  half  century.  I 
am  in  perfect  accord  with  all  those  who  are 
striving  to  improve  the  bees  we  now  have, 
and  who  have  done  much  planning  along 
this  line.  However,  there  is  a  reason  why 
bees  cannot  be  improved  as  rapidly  as  can 
other  stock  upon  the  farm.  With  other  farm 
stock  the  male  can  be  controlled,  but  we 
beekeepers  have  the  control  of  only  the  fe- 
male. When  it  comes  to  the  control  of  the 
male,  which  is  the  major  part  in  breeding 
all  animals  for  an  improvement,  we  are  al- 
most entirely  handicapped,  as  any  effort  to 
control  the  drones  similar  to  other  stock 
has  proved  abortive.  I  am  aware  that  the 
attention  of  beekeepers  has  been  more  large- 
ly taken  up  with  hives,  implements,  meth- 
ods of  manipulation,  and  discussions  of  dif- 
ferent races  or  breeds  of  bees,  supposed  to 
already  be  nearly  perfect,  like  the  Italian 
bees  and  queens  of  a  direct  importation 
from  Italy;  but  the  one  who  reads  the  ad- 
vertising  pages   of   Gleanings  will   see   that 


there  are  many  who  believe  they  are  making 
advancement  along  the  line  of  improvement 
of  the  bees  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. The  way  is  still  open  for  a  still  greater 
advancement  all  along  the  line,  by  each  bee- 
keeper bringing  the  average  of  his  bees  up 
to  that  of  his  very  best  colonies.  If  he  finds 
during  the  surplus  honey  harvest  two  to 
four  of  his  colonies  which  give  a  maximum 
yield  of  honey,  let  him  prepare  the  way  for 
this  improvement  and  advancement,  by  se- 
lecting out  for  a  queen  mother  the  one  giv- 
ing the  highest  yield,  and  one  equally  good, 
if  possible,  for  a  drone  mother.  By  begin- 
ning with  the  drone  colony  a  little  l)efore 
the  ending  of  the  main  flow  of  nectar,  thru 
giving  a  large  amount  of  drone  comb  for  the 
queen  to  fill  with  eggs,  and  then  keeping 
this  colony  well  supplied  with  stores,  so 
that  all  these  eggs  for  drones  will  be  ma- 
tured and  held  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  most 
of  the  drones  are  killed  off,  and  having  the 
young  queens  of  mating  age  when  wanted 
for  these  drones,  quite  a  share  of  the  moth- 
ers of  our  colonies  the  next  year  will  show 
an  advancement  over  that  of  the  previous 
years.  Then,  following  out  these  lines  for  a 
term  of  years,  we  shall  notice  that  there  is 
not  so  much  difference  between  the  yields 
as  there  was  formerly,  and  that  all  will  come 
up  well  toward  what  was  given  by  the  very 
best  of  a  decade  before.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  all  the  honey  secreted  by  the 
flowers  will  ever  be  gathered,  even  by  the 
best  of  bees;  nor  will  the  best  or  most  pro- 
ductive bees  it  is  possible  for  man  to  pro- 
duce, ever  gather  nectar  where  none  is  to  be 
had.  However,  if  we  breed  from  the  most 
productive  colonies  till  50  or  75  will  gather 
what  100  have  been  gathering  during  the 
immediate  past, we  shall  save  at  leastwhat  is 
required  to  keep  the  extra  number  of  colonies. 
It  is  estimated  that  it  requires  from  65  to  90 
pounds  of  honey  to  get  the  average  colony 
thru  a  year;  and  where  any  field  is  limited 
as  to  flora  or  the  nectar  yield,  with  colonies 
which  will  give  double  the  amount  which 
was  done  in  the  past,  this  saving  will  give 
as  much  in  surplus  as  was  required  by  the 
extra  number  of  colonies  we  formerly  had 
to  keep.  If  in  addition  to  bringing  our 
bees  up  to  perfection  along  this  honey-pro- 
ducing line,  we  can  breed  so  as  to  give  us 
such  as  have  the  least  disposition  to  swarm, 
we  can  gain  another  point;  for,  when  work- 
ing for  comb  honey,  if  our  best  bees  are 
much  inclined  to  swarm,  and  swarms  issue 
during  the  first  half  of  our  surplus  nectar 
yield,  our  prospects  of  a  good  honey  crop  are 
materially  lessened,  as  with  the  prime 
swarm  go  the  laborers  which  should  do  the 
work  in  the  sections.  And  if  we  return  the 
swarm,  it  generally  leads  to  the  contraction 
of    the    swarming    fever,   which,   when    fidly 
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carried  out  by  the  bees,  destroys  nearly  all 
prospects  of  the  securing  of  any  fancy  hon- 
ey,- and  very  little  of  any  other  kind.  If 
we  can  find  a  case  with  the  desire  to  super- 
sede one  of  our  best  thorobred  queens,  and 
raise  all  of  the  young  queens  from  her, 
quite  a  gain  can  be  made  in  this  way;  and 
very  nearly  the  same  can  be  made  by  rear- 
ing our  queen-cells  above  a  queen-excluder, 
as  this  places  the  bees  very  much  in  the 
same  position  and  desire  as  does  a  case  of 
supersedure.  It  is  well  worth  while  for 
each  apiarist  to  do  what  he  can  along  these 
lines.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 

Borodino,   N.   Y. 


BEEKEEPERS  FOR  LIFE 


Two    Enterprising  Youngsters    and    Some    Things 
They  Do  and  Study 

"If  we  live  to  be  80  years  old,  like  you, 
we  shall  still  be  beekeepers."  So  said  Will 
Klabuhn  to  A.  I.  Root  on  June  29,  when  he 
and  his  brother,  needing  some  supplies  in  a 
hurry,  visited  the  Home  of  the  Honey  Bees. 
These  two,  with  their  father,  comprise  the 
firm  of  Klabuhn  &  Sons,  and  with  the 
"pep"  and  enthusiasm  they  display,  it  is 
not  strange  that  their  faney-comb  and  ex- 
tracted-honey  apiaries  are  known  for  a  good 
many   miles.      Their   home   in   Conneaut,   O., 


away  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the 
State,  is  106  miles  from  Medina.  Starting 
at  three  in  the  morning,  they  drove  78  miles 
and  surprised  their  sister  in  Cleveland  for 
breakfast,  then  drove  on  to  Medina,  stop- 
ping on  the  way  to  rescue  a  man  and  woman 
and  six  children  imprisoned  under  an  over- 
turned Ford.  The  young  giants  took  hold  of 
the  machine  where  it  lay  upside  down 
against  a  bank,  tipped  it  back  onto  its 
wheels,  when  it  was  able,  altho  battered  and 
torn,  to  limp  on  its  way,  with  its  badly  scar- 
ed crowd,  thanks  to  the  two  heroes  of  this 
tale.  Some  Ford  story!  The  boys  ar- 
rived in  Medina  about  10  o  'clock  and  we 
held  an  informal  bee  convention.  ' '  The 
question  box,  as  usual,  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  convention '  '• — and  everybody  asked 
and   everybody   answered. 

Their  winter  loss  was  only  7  per  cent. 
Young  queens  that  kept  up  brood-rearing  late 
in  the  fall  were  largely  responsible  for  this 
good  record.  The  boys  have  no  use  for  old 
queens  simply  because  they  are  too  likely  to 
quit  laying  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  so 
that  the  colonies  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  old,  worn-out  bees. 

Will  Klabuhn  had  just  had  an  interesting 
experience  with  an  unscrupulous  or  careless 
Southern  breeder.  (Not  a  Gleanings  adver- 
tiser.) Just  a  year  ago  he  ordered  a  dozen 
queens  from  this  breeder,  and  sent  the  mon- 


Will   and  Walter   Klubulm  of    Couneaut,    O.,    "  snapped  "    just   after   their    arrival    in    Medina 
last   summer.      Bee-suits   are  just   riglit   for   a   quick   automobile   trip. 


June   day 
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ey  to  pay  for  them.  The  money  order  was 
cashed,  but  there  was  no  further  acknowl- 
edgment. Failing  to  get  an  answer  to  his 
letter,  he  wrote  the  breeder  a  second  time, 
this  letter  being  registered.  The  breeder 
signed  for  the  letter,  but  forgot  to  answer 
it,  just  as  he  had  forgotten  to  fill  the  order 
for  the  queens  or  return  the  money. 

Two  or  three  months  elapsed,  and  by  this 
time  our  friend  was  getting  a  trifle  hot  un- 
der the  collar.  He  walked  in  to  the  post- 
office  one  day,  stated  his  grievance  and 
was  directed  to  write  a  full  history  of  the 
case  to  the  nearest  postal  inspector,  whose 
address  wag  given.  After  this,  he  heard 
nothing  of  the  affair  for  some  time  until  one 
day  a  letter  came  from  a  division  inspector, 
inquiring  whether  the  matter  had  been  ad- 
justed. On  replying  that  it  had  not,  there 
came  another  lull  of  a  month  or  so.  Finally, 
there  came  a  letter  from  the  breeder — a  very 
unexpected  sort  of  an  epistle.  The  South- 
ern man  explained  that  he  had  been  peeved 
because  Mr.  Klabuhn  had  asked  for  his  mon- 
ey back  so  soon  and  had  decided  to  make 
him  wait  a  while.  But  he  wound  up  by  en- 
closing a  postal  order  for  the  full  amount 
originally  sent,  with  interest  at  8  per  cent, 
beginning  July  1 — this  last  by  order  of  the 
postal  authorities.  The  inspectors  may  be 
slow,  but  they  are  sure. 

The  Klabuhn  boys  in  scores  of  instances 
have  taken  queens  from  colonies  diseased 
with  European  foul  brood,  put  them  in  per- 
fectly healthy  colonies  on  combs  with  no 
trace  of  disease,  and  in  four  weeks  found 
European  foul  brood.  They  say  that  queens 
from  colonies  so  diseased,  will,  if  introduced 
into  healthy  colonies,  be  responsible  for  a 
reappearance  of  the  disease  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  cases  they  have  tried.  This  is  a  point 
over  which  there  has  been  considerable  con- 
troversy. These  young  men  insist  that  they 
have  tried  it  so  many  times  that  they  are 
sure   the  queen  is  responsible. 

Of  course,  it  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  Italian  bees  are  more  immune  than 
black  bees,  and  that  some  Italian  stock  is 
more  immune  than  other  Italian  stock. 
Now,  if  the  contention  of  the  Klabuhn 
brothers  is  true,  is  it  a  case  of  transmitted 
infection  by  the  queen  or  transmission  of  a 
weakness  for  (or  tendency  toward)  this 
disease,  obtainable  from  common  sources  in 
a  locality?  In  other  words,  does  the  queen 
carry  the  disease,  or  is  a  queen  from  a  dis- 
eased colony  simply  non-resistant  to  sources 
of  contagion  accessible  to  all  colonies?  If 
the  latter  is  true,  then  a  queen  from  a  colony 
diseased  with  European  foul  brood,  intro- 
duced to  a  perfectly  healthy  colony  on 
healthy  combs  in  a  locality  where  this  dis- 
ease had  never  been  known,  ought  not  to 
result  in  trouble  afterward.  Who  can  give 
posi:tive   proof? 

Mr.  Klabuhn   and  his  sons,  as  mentioned 


above,  are  producers  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted honey.  Admitting  the  strong  ten- 
dency toward  the  production  of  extracted 
honey  now,  they  predict  that  in  a  couple  of 
years  or  so,  the  pendulum  will  again  swing 
the  other  way,  and  soaring  prices  will  once 
more  cause  a  rush  towards  the  production  of 
comb   honey. 

Here  in  Medina  we  have  had  some  experi- 
ence I  in  buying  out  small  beekeepers  living 
near  by,  more  especially  those  who  do  not 
take  care  of  their  bees  and  who  might  there- 
fore allow  them  to  become  diseased.  Several 
of  these  we  have  bought  out  twice  and  even 
three  times,  only  to  find  that  they  have  some 
bees  again  after  a  year  or  so.  The  Kla- 
buhns  have  had  this  same  experience.  When 
we  asked  what  they  finally  did  in  such 
cases,  they  said,  "Buy  'em  out,  bees,  hives, 
tools,  and  all.  Don't  let  'em  even  keep  a 
smoker.  If  they  have  a  smoker  lying  around, 
it  will  keep  reminding  them  of  bees,  and 
first  thing  you  know  they  will  have  some 
more."  Perhaps  that's  the  best  way,  to 
take  everything,  even  the  nest  egg. 

Of  course  intelligent  beekeepers  are  always 
welcome,  whether  they  are  beginners  or  ex- 
perts; the  dont-care  kind  are  unwelcome 
everywhere  whether  they  are  amateurs  or 
old  timers. 

'"^[Later.]  The  question  as  to  whether 
European  foul  brood  is  transmitted  to 
healthy  colonies  by  the  introduction  of 
queens  from  diseased  colonies,  we  decided 
to  test  out  for  ourselves.  We  accordingly 
obtained  37  queens  froni  colonies  badly  dis- 
eased. These  we  introduced  to  two-  and 
three-frame  nuclei,  and  so  certain  were  we 
that  the  disease  would  not  appear  that  we 
started  this  new  apiary  near  Medina.  In 
four  weeks'  time  the  nuclei  had  built  up 
into  full  colonies,  and  now  after  a  period 
of  nearly  four  months  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  no  disease  whatever  has  yet  appeared. 
In  the  cases  cited  by  the  Klabuhn  brothers, 
we  wonder  if  the  disease  would  have  ap- 
peared, had  the  apiary  been  started  in  an 
entirely  new  location,  so  that  there  could  be 
no  possible  source  of  infection  aside  from 
the  queens. 

Medina,  0.  H.  H.  Root. 


A  TIMELY  TOPIC  JUST  NOW 

Is  Membership  in  a   Beekeepers'  Association  Really 
Worth  While? 


The  above  question  has  often  suggested 
itself  to  the  writer,  as  perhaps  it  has  to 
others.  The  answer,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  association,  whether  or  not  it  is  "onto 
its  job,"  and  whether  or  not  its  officers  are 
men  who  are  anxious  that  each  member  re- 
ceive his  due  share  of  the  profits  and  pleas- 
ure.    That  some  organization  is  needful  for 
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tSe  realization  of  the  best  in  beekeeping  is 
self  evident,  for  we  learn  from  one  another 
as  vrell  as  from  books  and  experience,  and 
sometimes  more  quickly,  especially  if  in- 
struction comes  thru  w^atching  a  skilled 
demonstrator.  There  are  scores  of  perj^lexi- 
ties  vv^hich  present  themselves  constantly,  no 
matter  how  long  one  has  been  in  the  busi- 
ness. Many  of  these  are  of  a  purely  local 
nature,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  considered 
by  the  local  association  for  the  benefit  of 
its  members.  Often  upon  the  right  kind  of 
information  at  the  proper  time  depends  the 
siiccess  of  the  year.  It  is  especially  in  solv- 
ing local  problems  and  furnishing  helpful 
information  when  it  is  needed,  that  the  as- 
sociation ought  to  be  of  great  benefit. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  Each  beekeeper 
naturally  wishes  to  receive  the  best  price 
for  his  honey,  especially  if  he  has  a  good 
grade  .  But,  if  he  lives  in  the  country,  how 
is  he  going  to  find  out  when  prices  have  ad- 
vanced? His  customers  will  not  tell  him. 
Not  until  he  has  well  nigh  sold  out  his  sup- 
jdy  does  he,  perhaps,  discover  that  he  ought 
to  have  received  at  least  50  cents  more  for 
each  dozen  jars  than  he  did  receive.  Had 
he  received  a  card  from  the  secretary  of  the 
association,  stating  the  local  price  of  the 
best  grade  of  honey,  it  might  have  meant  to 
him  the  price  of  his  membership  in  that  as- 
sociation a  dozen  times  over.  It  is  worth 
while  to  belong  to  an  organization  that  con- 
siders your  profit  as  well  as  your  pleasure. 

Beekeepers  ought  also  to  meet  more  often 
and  to  know  each  other  better.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  an  intelligent  class  of  people  whom 
it  is  worth  while  to  know.  One  great  "field 
meet"  is  not  enough  for  extensive  informa- 
tion and  good  fellowship.  A  day  is  too 
short  in  which  to  consider  various  subjects 
which  deserve  attention.  As  each  season  of 
the  year  has  its  special  problems  a  timely 
meeting  should  be  planned  to  discuss 
those  problems.  Already  a  helpful  meet- 
ing should  be  planned  for  the  fall  or  early 
winter,  at  which  meeting  each  member 
should  report  as  to  his  observations  and  ex- 
periences of  the  beekeeping  season  just  clos- 
ed, giving  any  new  lessons  learned. 

Perhaps  somebody  may  say  that  to  do  all 
that  ought  to  be  done  by  an  association 
costs  money.  Very  true;  but  who  would  ob- 
ject to  an  extra  charge,  if  the  benefit  was 
commensurate  with  it?  Show  a  man  the 
value  of  a  thing,  and,  as  a  rule,  he  will  not 
begrudge  the  spending  of  a  few  dollars.  If, 
however,  he  gets  little  or  no  return,  his  in- 
terest soon  lags  and  his  fist  tightens.  In 
order  to  make  the  association  of  value  to  its 
members  there  must  be  mutual  interest;  it 
must  be  freely  and  liberally  supported,  and, 
in  return,  it  should  give  to  its  members  time- 
ly and  necessary  information. 

Warren^  E.  I,  H.  W.  Watjen. 


THE  QUADRUPLE  CASE  DEFENDED 

How  a  Little    Modification    Makes   It   Inexpensive 
and  Labor-saving 

Some  appear  to  think  the  quadruple  win- 
ter case  is  very  unhandy,  since  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  work  in  packing  and  un- 
packing. The  way  I  use  the  cases,  I  do  not 
think  it  unhandy  or  that  it  takes  as  much 
time  as  some  other  methods  of  packing  for 
outdoor  wintering.  I  use  a  permanent  plat- 
form under  each  four  hives  made  out  of 
1-in.  rough  pine  fastened  together  by  three 
pieces  1  in.  by  4  in.  and  resting  on  three 
pieces  of  2  in.  by  3  in.  The  platform  keeps 
the  bottom-boards  dry,  which  is  a  consider- 
able saving,  and  incidentally  keeps  down 
weeds  and  grass  between  the  hives  where  it 
is  hard  to  cut. 

The  hives  are  arranged  in  a  row  of  fours 
between  two  hedges  of  raspberry  bushes, 
which  make  a  fair  windbreak.  The  entrances 
face  east  and  west,  and  the  row  runs  east 
and  west,  thus  making  it  possible  to  work  up 
or  down  the  row  without  passing  in  front 
of  any  hive. 

In  all  the  descriptions  of  this  system  that 
I  have  seen  in  Gleanings,  I  notice  that  the 
hives  are  moved  off  the  platforms,  and  some- 
times moved  to  a  row  or  changed  in  some 
other  way. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  per- 
manent platform  is  that  the  bees  are  not 
disturbed  and  confusion  is  avoided.  An- 
other is  that  the  hives  face  east  and  west 
instead  of  north  and  soutli,  thus  giving 
every  hive  the  same  advantage  and  avoiding 
drifting. 

In  packing  I  simply  move  the  hives  to- 
gether, fasten  the  sides  of  the  case  together, 
and  slip  the  case  over  the  hives.  The  case 
telescopes  over  the  platform  about  an  inch. 
I  arrange  the  covers  over  the  entrances  and 
put  in  the  shavings  up  to  the  level  of  the 
hives.  Then  the  hives  are  covered  with  an 
old  sack,  and  the  covers  are  put  back  until 
ready  for  final  packing.  The  hive  covers 
are  put  back  upside  down,  as  the  hives  are 
close  together;  but  that  doesn't  matter  as 
the  roof  of  the  case  will  keep  them  dry.  I 
aim  to  have  this  packing  done  early  in  Sep- 
tember because  I  find  early  protection 
means  lots  of  fall-hatched  bees,  which  spells 
surplus  next  year.  It  also  does  away  with 
any  winter-nest  bother,  as  I  find  that  nine 
times  out  of  ten  the  bees  have  the  honey 
carried  over  from  the  two  outside  frames, 
which  I  take  out  of  any  hive  that  is  not 
strong  and  replace  with  a  division-board. 
I  plan  to  do  this  with  all  hives  and  put  in  a 
chaff  division-board  which  will  give  two 
inches  more  protection. 

In  feeding  I  turn  up  the  corners  of  the 
quilts  (as  shown  in  Pig.  1),  and  invert  a  10- 
pound  pail  of  syrup.    You  do  not  have  to  put 
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in  supers  to  feed,  if  you  are  careful  to  feed 
at  opposite  corners  and  put  a  sack  around 
the  pail. 

After  the  feeding  is  done  (in  October)  I 
put  a  large  quilt  over  the  individual  quilts. 
For  this  I  cut  an  old  sack  down  the  seam, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  loss  of  time  and 
the  muss  in  cleaning  out  the  shavings  when 
you  look  thru  the  hives  in  spring.  Over  this 
quilt  I  dump  in  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
of  packing,  and  put  on  the  roof.     Then  it  is 


nificcnt — one  hive  lost  by  dysentery,  and  a 
small  nucleus  I  was  experimenting  with,  and 
three  queens  missing  out  of  55  hives.  Con- 
sidering the  length  and  severity  of  last  win- 
ter and  the  poor  care  the  bees  got,  I  am 
satisfied  with  at  least  some  air  drainage. 
This  winter  I  have  a  windbreak  at  both 
ends  of  the  row.  In  the  spring  examination 
I  put  the  top  shavings  from  the  No.  1  case 
in  a  barrel.  The  shavings  of  the  second 
case  go  in  the  first,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 


r 


Figr. 

all  right  till  next  April,  when  one  just  won- 
ders if  he  did  put  in  enough  sugar  at  10 
cents  a  pound.  These  winter  cases  are  left 
on  till  the  last  of  May  or  first  of  June.  Of 
course,  after  the  settled  weather  comes  in 
the  spring,  the  top  shavings  are  taken  off 
and  stored,  and  the  covers  put  back  upside 
down  until  the  cases  are  packed  away.  Leav- 
ing the  bees  packed  as  long  as  this  would 
not  work  as  well  if  they  were  moved  around 
in  unpacking,  as  by  this  time  the  bees  have 
their  home  spot  thoroly  localized  and  their 
"trade  routes"  established.  The  cases  are 
fairly  close  together,  about  seven  or  eight 
feet  between  fours;  yet  each  entrance  is  al- 
ways within  four  inches  of  the  same  spot, 
thus  saving  a  lot  of  confusion.  When  the  cases 
are  first  put  on  or  just  taken  off,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hive  entrance  is  greatly  changed; 
yet  the  confusion  is  only  momentary,  as  the 
bees  alwaj's  go  to  the  exact  spot  regardless 
of  appearances.  This  is  proved  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  hive  for  a  while  or  turning  it 
around,  as  the  bees  will  come  to  where  the 
entrance  should  be. 

As  to  windbreaks,  I  think  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  At 
our  last  place  I  had  almost  perfect  (?) 
wind  protection.  The  yard  was  clustered  in 
two  rows  between  two  large  barns  and  a 
dyke  on  the  west  side.  I  found  that  nearly 
all  my  winter  losses  were  in  the  south  row 
tho  it  was  better  protected  than  the  north 
row.  The  south  row  was  in  the  shade  of  this 
barn  from  about  October  till  February  and 
the  air  was  damp  and  gripping.  In  this 
locality  the  bees  were  in  the  open;  and  last 
winter,  on  account  of  my  illness,  they  had 
no  windbreaks  except  the  two  rows  of  rasp- 
berry bushes.  They  were  in  the  full  blast  of 
the  wind,  and  in  the  full  sunlight.  There 
was  some  air  drainage.  Of  course,  the  hives 
placed  as  they  were,  served  to  protect  each 
other.     The  result  of  this  neglect  was  mag- 


Fig.  3. 

By  catching  the  four  corners  of  the  top 
quilt,  after  the  bulk  of  the  packing  is  re- 
moved, one  can  gather  the  remainder  quick- 
ly, and  leave  the  hives  clean  and  ready  for 
action. 

As  to  the  cost  of  the  case,  I  think  five 
or  six  dollars  cheap,  when  you  consider  that 
the  individual  chaff  hive  is  the  only  plan 
api^roaching  the  quadruple  system.  Compare 
the  price  difference  of  a  good  chaff  hive  over 
the  single  hive,  and  I  guess  I  will  take  the 
quadruple  cases  with  the  neighborhood 
spirit  and  warmth.  Chas.  Bowden. 

Brantford,  Ont. 


Gleanings  has  taken  great  interest  in  the 
disease  of  nosema  apis.  As  you  know, 
the  disease  has  played  havoc  in  our  country 
from  top  to  bottom.  I  am  told  that  within 
a  radius  of  ten  miles  scarcely  half  a  dozen 
hives  survived  last  winter.  In  November 
of  that  winter  I  put  my  two  hives  under 
cover  so  that  they  were  kept  dry.  In  Feb- 
ruary I  was  horrified  to  find  hundreds  of 
bees,  some  dead,  and  others  in  different 
stages  of  exhaustion  crawling  out  from  the 
hives  and  dropping  on  the  floor,  from  whence 
they  could  not  rise.  As  it  was  too  cold  to 
disturb  the  bees  much,  I  put  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  into  some  water  and  scrubbed 
the  excrement  from  the  alighting-boards. 
This  I  repeated  on  several  occasions.  There- 
after the  bees  kept  quiet,  and  I  saw  nothing 
more  of  them  until  a  couple  of  months  later 
when  I  found  the  parent  colony  well  and 
strong,  and  the  other  fairly  good.  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fumes  of  the  car- 
bolic acid  must  have  penetrated  the  hives 
and  disinfected  the  interior. 

Walter  Taylor. 

Formby,   Lancaster,   England. 
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INCOMPLETE 
sections  may 
be  sold  to  lo- 
cal customers  at 
a  reduced  price; 
page  597,  and  to 
this  may  be  ad- 
ded that  some 
will  do  well  to 
extract  the  hon- 
ey from  such  sections,  using  a  special  frame 
to  hold  the  sections. 


Each  of  the  three  colonies  which  stored 
the  most  for  me  this  year  had  a  queen  which 
was  born  in  1916.  If  I  should  requeen  an- 
nually, I  feel  sure  it  would  be  at  a  loss.  It 
may    not,    however,    be    the    same    with    all 

others. 

«   *   * 

M.  T.  Pritchard  mentions  on  page  615  a 
thing  which  is  not  generally  known;  namely, 
that  it  is  quite  the  common  thing  for  bees 
to  start  queen-cells  upon  the  introduction  of 
a  queen,  these  cells  disappearing  after  be- 
ing sealed. 

*  *  * 

The  question  is  raised  on  page  555 
whether  bees  ever  hold  eggs  for  a  time  and. 
then  hatch  them.  Dzierzon  reported  that 
bees  did  that  very  thing,  and  I  remember 
at  least  one  case  in  my  own  experience 
which  I  could  account  for  in  no  other  way. 

*  4f     * 

"Breed  from  the  best"  is  a  good  slogan, 
and  another  that  might  well  go  with  it  is 
this:  "Kill  all  queens  that  fall  below  the 
average."  The  trouble  with  some  beekeep- 
ers is  that  while  they  breed  only  from  the 
best,  so  far  as  they  do  any  special  breeding 
at  all,  they  are  inclined  to  leave  to  itself 
any  colony  having  a  laying  queen,  no  matter 
how  poor  the  work  done.  A  poor  queen  is 
working  against  food  conservation,  and 
should  be  treated  as  a  Hun. 


' '  I  think  that,  if  the  Lord  had  intended 
bees  to  live  in  a  cellar,  he  would  have  made 
one  for  them, ' '  says  J.  C.  Mosgrove,  page 
601.  The  Lord  does  much  of  his  work  thru 
others.  He  intended  horses  should  have 
barns  in  this  region,  and  he  gave  man  the 
ability  to  build  the  barns.  He  also  gave  him 
ability  to  make  cellars  where  cellars  are 
needed.  Moreover,  friend  Mosgrove,  if,  as 
you  say,  the  Lord  gave  bees  a  hollow  tree, 
are  you  not  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence 
by  using  a  hive  instead  of  a  hollow  tree? 
*   *   * 

You  say,  Mr.  Editor,  page  602,  that  sky- 
scraping  piles  of  hives  that  need  stepladders 
are  not  so  rare  as  I  suppose.  But  are  you 
playing  the  game  entirely  fair  when  you 
quote  such  men  as  David  Eunning  to  prove 
your  point.  Are  not  David  Eunnings  of 
rather  rare  occurrence?  AUee  samee,  you 
have  a  chance  to  know  a  lot  more  about  it 
than    I    do,    and   I'm    ready    to    modify   my 
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supposition  in 
accord  with 
your  observa- 
tion. Now  please 
tell  us,  taking 
all  the  colonies 
in  the  country, 
in  the  hands  of 
all  kinds  of  bee- 
keepers, what 
per  cent  of  them  should  you  say  have  such 
piles  over  them  as  are  under  consideration? 
If  you  say  it 's  more  than  one  in  a  hundred 
(I  had  supposed  there  wasn't  one  in  500,  but 
you  have  somewhat  changed  my  view),  I'll 
climb  right  down  and  change  my  ' '  suppose  ' ' 

some  more. 

*  *  * 

Glad  to  see  that  picture  of  Mel  Pritchard, 
page  636.  I've  always  had  a  good  opinion 
of  him,  and  the  picture  agrees  with  that 
ojiinion.  And  that  reminds  me,  is  there 
anything  in  the  laws  or  constitution  of  Ohio 
to  i^revent  the  readers  of  a  periodical  from 
knowing  what  its  managing  editor  looks 
like?  [He'll  take  a  chance  on  your  thinking 
better  of  him  before  than  after  seeing  his 
picture, — and  the  constitution  of  Ohio  cer- 
tainly ought  to  forbid  the  publishing  of 
any  such  picture,  whatever. — Mng.  Editor.] 


Hamlin  B.  Miller  grows  wrathy,  page  611, 
when  considering  vitriolized  corn  juice  de- 
vitriolized,  and  then  sold  under  the  claim 
that  it  is  "as  good  as  honey."  Keep  your 
temper,  Hamlin ;  "all  things  come  to  him 
who  waits";  and  the  public  is  slowly 
learning  that  honey  is  in  a  class  by  itself, 
and  for  deliciousness  and  wholesomeness 
has  no  substitute.  This  year,  in  this  locali- 
ty, the  public  is  more  eager  for  honey  than 
ever  before,  altho  they  are  paying  more 
than  twice  the  former  price  for  it. 

*  *   * 

Mention  is  made  on  page  460  of  "the 
fact  that  the  beekeeper  can  produce  a  pound 
of  extracted  at  about  half  the  cost  he  could 
jjroduce  a  pound  of  comb  honey. ' '  I  wish  I 
knew  whether  that  ' '  fact ' '  is  really  a  fact. 
We  used  to  talk  about  a  gain  of  50  per 
cent  by  extracting;  now  there  is  more  or 
less  talk  about  twice  that  much  gain.  Has 
there  been  any  advance  in  the  amount  ex- 
tracted, or  has  there  been  new  light  on 
what  has  always  been  done?  Anyway,  Mr. 
Editor,  can  you  tell  us  why  the  change  in 
the   estimate? 

*  *   * 

' '  We  believe  a  queen  after  having  had  a 
honey  bath  is  never  quite  as  good  as  before. ' ' 
quoth  ye  editor,  page  555.  That  may  be  so, 
but  please  tell  us  why.  If  you  should  be 
held  under  water  until  an  uncomfortable 
amount  of  water  had  got  into  your  lungs, 
you  wouldn't  be  quite  as  good  as  before  for 
a  little  while,  but  you  would  probably  be  as 
good  as  new  in  a  short  time.  Would  it  not 
be  the  same  with  a  queen  if  she  should  in- 
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spirea  lot  of  honey?  Or  is  there  some  other 
harm  done?  [After  being  nearly  suffocated, 
how  can  a  queen  be  as  good  as  before?  Any 
man  placed  almost  at  the  point  of  death  is 
seldom  as  well  afterwards. — Editor.] 
*  *  * 

The  treatment  of  European  foul  brood  in 
British  Columbia,  we  are  told  on  page  614, 
was  formerly  to  "wipe  out  the  colony  and 
hive  by  fire,"  and  has  now  been  modified, 
the  treatment  being  in  part:  "First  day — 
kill  queen;  *  *  *  21st  day  or  later — 
introduce  new  Italian  queen;  *  *  *  all 
combs  badly  affected  with  disease  should  be 
removed  from  the  hive  and  burnt."  I  won- 
der if  our  genial  friend,  F.  Dundas  Todd, 
couldn  't  be  induced  to  do  a  little  more  modi- 
fying. Eleven  days  or  more  might  be  cut 
from  that  ''21st  day,"  and  I  don't  believe 
the  treatment  would  be  less  effective  in  one 
case  in  a  hundred.  Just  how  badly  should  a 
comb  be  affected  before  being  burnt?  If 
a  comb  slightly  affected  may  be  saved, 
would  not  exactly  the  same  treatment  and 
the  same  trouble  save  the  worst  affected? 


That  case  reported  by  J.  B.  Douglas,  page 
555,  in  which  the  bees  began  drawing  out 
full  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  super  at  the 
bottom,  is  interesting.  Mr.  Douglas  asks 
whether  shallow  supers  might  be  better,  evi- 
dently thinking  that  the  height  of  the  super 
is  a  factor  in  the  case.  It  is  entirely  possi- 
ble he  may  be  right.  The  rule  is  that  bees 
build  from  the  top  downward.  But  I  have 
known  exceptions  to  that  rule.  By  some 
means  I  once  left  a  full-depth  hive-body 
over  a  brood-chamber  without  filling  the 
hive-body  with  frames.  The  bees  began 
building  on  top  of  the  top  bars,  working  up- 
ward. Where  the  comb  rested  on  the  top 
bars  it  was  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness,  com- 
ing to  a  thin  edge  at  the  top,  just  the  re- 
verse of  their  usual  proceeding.  I  think  I 
hear  some  one  say,  "But  the  bees  ought  to 
have  known  that  such  combs  would  be  un- 
stable, and  that  before  they  reached  the 
top  of  the  super  they  would  tumble  over." 
Well,  the  bees  provided  against  that,  and  in 
a  very  wise  manner.  They  built  the  combs 
in  circles,  my  recollection  being  that  the 
circles  were  from  4  to  6  inches  in  diameter. 
Such  combs  might  easily  be  two  feet  high  or 
more  without  danger  of  falling  over.  Like- 
ly, if  the  super  had  been  shallow  enough,  the 
bees  would  have  begun  at  the  top.  Also, 
they  would  have  begun  at  the  top,  if  a  very 
small  piece  of  drawn  comb  had  been  at  the 
top  in  one  of  the  frames.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing  that  the  weaker  the  colo- 
ny, the  mbre  likely  to  begin  at  bottom  in- 
stead of  at  top. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  you  hadn  't  settled  so 
far  away  from  Marengo.  I'd  like  a  chance 
for  a  long  talk  with  you  about  some  of  the 
things  discussed  on  pages  602  and  603.  May- 
be we  could  get  together.  The  point  of 
greatest  divergence  is  perhaps  the  one  about 


the  purity  of  air  in  cellar.  You  agree  with 
me  "most  emphatically  on  the  importance 
of  having  plenty  of  fresh  air  when  the  tem- 
perature goes  above  50."  Below  that  you 
don't  seem  to  think  it  makes  so  much  dif- 
ference. It  seems  to  me  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  have  the  air  pure,  even  if  the 
mercury  should  go  down  to  32  degrees.  I 
confess  to  a  good  stock  of  ignorance  on  the 
whole  subject;  but  at  least  one  may  ask 
questions.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  more  air 
bees  use,  the  more  important  it  is  that  that 
air  be  pure?  If  they  are  entirely  dormant, 
not  using  any  air,  can  it  make  any  difference 
whether  the  air  be  pure  or  not?  Do  they  not 
use  air  in  proportion  to  their  activity?  If 
there  is  the  least  activity  with  57  degrees 
in  the  brood-nest,  will  they  not  at  that  point 
use  the  least  amount  of  air,  and  will  that 
not  be  the  point  at  which  purity  of  air  is  of 
least  importance?  .You  say,  "When  the 
mercury  goes  above  60  then  it  is  that  the 
bees  require  a  great  deal  of  air."  Well, 
now,  suppose  the  mercury  goes  so  much  be- 
low the  proper  point  that  the  activity  of  the 
bees  is  the  same  as  at  60;  will  the  bees  not 
use  just  as  much  air  as  at  60,  and  will  not 
the  importance  of  its  purity  at  that  point  be 
the  same  as  at  60?  Mind  you,  I'm  not  dead 
sure  it  is  so,  but  just  groping  around  after 
the  truth,  and  I'll  be  glad  to  know  what 
you  think  about  it. 

As  to  temperature  of  cellar.  You  say 
"Better  keep  the  temperature  down  to  45  if 
possible."  That  was  the  orthodox  tempera- 
ture 40  or  50  years  ago,  and  remained  so 
until  Dr.  Phillips  upset  traditions  by  his 
experiments.  Do  you  think  Dr.  Phillips 
will  stand  for  45  degrees?  I  know  it  is  held 
that  the  cellar  temperature  should  be  lower 
than  the  best  temperature  for  the  brood- 
nest,  but  what  reason  is  there  for  such  be- 
lief? Are  the  bees  necessarily  obliged  to 
keep  up  a  certain  amount  of  activity,  with- 
out reference  to  temperature?  If  not,  does 
it  not  seem  that  the  nearer  57  is  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cellar  the  easier  it  is  for 
the  bees  to  keep  the  brood-nest  at  that 
point?  Do  you  really  think  it  easier  to 
keep  the  brood-nest  at  57  in  a  45-degree  cel- 
lar than  in  a  50-degree  cellar?  If  the  bees 
are  utterly  inactive,  will  not  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  brood-nest  be  automatically  that 
of  the  surrounding  air  in  the  cellar?  Or  is 
there  a  necessary  activitv,  as  before  men- 
tioned? 

You  "believe  it  is  rather  dangerous  to 
give  it  out  to  the  general  public  to  shoot 
up  the  temperature  '  occasionally. '  ' '  That 's 
a  leaf  taken  from  my  own  experience  of 
many  years  with  a  too-cold  cellar;  and  please 
note  that  I  advised  it  only  with  such  a  cel- 
lar. When  the  bees  became  uneasy  (I  sus- 
pect the  uneasiness  was  caused  by  the  bad 
air  as  well  as  by  the  cold),  I  warmed  the 
cellar  to  60  or  so.  This  only  seemed  to  make 
the  bees  much  noisier,  but  that  noise  soon 
subsided,  and  when  the  cellar  fell  to  its 
former  temperature  they  were  very  quiet. 
The  result  seemed  always  good. 
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ONE  of  the 
largest  ap- 
apple-grow- 
ers  in  Vermont 
told  me  a  few 
years  ago  that 
he  did  not  be- 
lieve bees  to  be 
necessary  in  his 
orchards.      Since 

then  foul  brood  has  destroyed  most  of  the 
bees  near  his  orchards,  and  a  neighbor  told 
me  recently  that  his  apple  crops  have  be- 
come very  small.  I  am  not  surprised.  Ex- 
perience is  a  dear  school,  but  there  are 
some  who.  will  learn  in  no  other  way. 


Mrs.  Puerden  makes  a  good  point  when 
she  objects  to  honey  being  called  a  substi- 
tute for  sugar.  Rather  should  sugar  be  con- 
sidered a  substitute  for  honey. 


Chas.  A.  Johnson  's  rule  for  sowing  sweet 
clover  on  waste  land  is  all  right.  He  says, 
page  604,  "First  find  limy  land,  and  then 
ask  the  owner 's  permission  to  sow. ' '  Cor- 
rect. 

»  *   * 

Friction-top  cans  make  very  cheap  and 
convenient  feeders,  but  rust  out  quite  too 
soon  to  be  profitable.  I  am  coating  new  ones 
on  the  inside  with  linseed  oil,  which  will 
protect  them  for  a  long  time. 


Says  E.  E.  Root,  page  590,  that  if  there 
is  anything  he  "absolutely  knows,"  it  is 
that  windbreaks  are  a  splendid  invest- 
ment, "an  investment  that  will  pay  a  big 
dividend  year  after  year,"  and  that  "they 
are  not  only  necessary  during  winter  but 
also  during  fall  and  spring."  I  wish  every 
young  beekeeper  in  the  land  could  be  per- 
suaded of  its  truthfulness  and  importance. 


It  would  be  well  if  those  who  prepare  and 
furnish  tables  could  study  most  carefully 
the  table  of  classified  food  given  on  page' 
605  by  Stancy  Puerden.  It  would  assist 
very  greatly  in  giving  a  well-balanced  ra- 
tion, which  is  at  the  bottom  of  economy  in 
the  preparation  of  food.  I  have  sat  at  tables 
where  I  found  cheese,  eggs,  and  meat  at  the 
same  meal.  Again,  I  have  found  sugar  in 
various  forms  out  of  all  proportion  to  other 
food,  and   so   on. 


A  few  evenings  ago  I  received  thru  a 
friend  a  fine  section  of  heather  honey  from 
Scotland.  It  is  a  beautiful  amber,  lighter 
than  buckwheat,  almost  a  wine  color,  with  a 
very  strong  aroma,  and  very  mild  and  pleas- 
ant to  taste.  This  morning  I  went  to  the 
pantry  to  get  it  and  found  it  gone.  I  in- 
quired of  the  good  wife  what  had  become 
of  it.     She  informed   me   that  she  had   car- 
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ried  it  to  the 
woodhouse,  as  it 
smelled  so  she 
could  not  stand 
it.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  it  has 
become  such  a 
favorite  on  the 
British  Isles.  A 
neighbor  in- 
forms me  that  some  years  ago  he  ascended 
one  of  the  Scottish  mountains  during  hea- 
ther bloom  and  saw  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful sights  he  had  ever  seen.  The  whole 
landscape  was  covered  with  heather  bloom, 
and  hill,  valley,  and  mountainside  were  cov- 
ered by  it.  It  is  not  surprising  that  bee- 
keepers prize  it.  Yet  it  may  not  yield  better 
than  those  sections  where  alsike  and  white 
clover  are  abundant. 


People  long  ago  were  condemned  for  not 
observing  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  shall 
we  beekeepers  be  so  interested  in  our  bees 
that  we  shall  fail  to  observe  the  signs  of  the 
time  in  which  we  live- — the  most  wonderful 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  King  Alcohol 
is  about  to  be  dethroned  and  forever  out- 
lawed in  our  land.  Militarism,  another  curse 
of  all  the  ages,  is  likely  soon  to  be  brought 
under  the  domain  of  laws  and  justice.  Little 
wonder  if  the  earth  seems  a  litt'e  greener, 
the  sky  a  little  bluer,  and  sunsets  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  before. 

4f      *      » 

I  am  rather  surprised  that  in  the  (quota- 
tions of  comb  honey  very  little  attention 
appears  to  be  given  to  the  weight  of  sec- 
tions. It  is  fancy  and  No.  1  and  No.  2,  ap- 
parently without  much  regard  to  weight  of 
honey.  When  we  are  required  to  weigh 
every  individual  section  and  pack  them  in 
cases,  some  weighing  12  ounces,  some  13, 
some  14,  and  some  15,  these  different  weights 
should  receive  different  prices.  Thus  a  case 
of  15-ounce  honey  should  sell  for  quite  a 
little  more  than  a  ease  of  12-ounce  honey, 
as  it  contains  one  and  one-fourth  times  as 
much  honey. 


Williams  Hugh  tells  us  on  page  614.,  Octo- 
ber Gleanings,  the  more  recent  treat- 
ment for  European  foul  brood:  "First  day 
— kill  queen;  same  day,  order  ItaUan  queen 
from  queen-breeder,  to  be  mailed  within  14 
days;  eighth  day — destroy  all  queen  cells; 
21st  day  or  later — introduce  Italian  queen, 
etc."  There  are  some  objections  to  this 
plan.  Better  not  kill  old  queen,  unless  you 
are  sure  of  getting  a  new  one  or  can  su]i- 
ply  one  yourself.  One  man  that  I  know 
killed  his  black  queens  last  year  and  then 
ordered  others,  but  these  did  not  get  there 
soon  enough  to  be  of  much  use.  I  have  or- 
dered a  good  many  dozen  queens  this  year 
which  breeders  were  unable  to  supply. 
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FEW  (iays 
ago  a  tHT- 
t  a  i  n  busi- 
u  e  s  s  111  a  11  o  ii 
boariling  a  train 
in  tlie  East  iio- 
t  i  c  e  d  two  sol- 
diers just  ahead 
of  him.  One  was 
assistiiiig    and 

steadying  the  other,  and  the  busi- 
ness man  was  a  little  afraid  one  of 
Uncle  Sam  's  boys  had  been  drinking 
something  stronger  than  coffee  while 
he  was  away  from  his  cantonment 
on  leave.  When  the  soldier  stum- 
bled and  nearly  fc^ll  over  the  slight 
threshold  of  the  car,  the  man  was 
convinced  that  his  surmise  was 
right.  The  two  soldiers  found  a  seat  aii<l 
the  traveler  passed  and  glanced  at  them,  and 
to  his  horror  saw  that  the  boy,  for  he  was 
apparently  under  21,  had  lost  both  his  eyes. 
His  comrade  was  bringing  him  home  from 
' '  over  there. ' ' 

Death  is  usually  alluded  to  as  the  ' '  su- 
preme sacrifice,"  but  to  me  that  blinded  boy 
has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Never  again 
can  he  see  any  of  the  beauty  in  this  won- 
derful world  of  ours.  The  love  in  the  eyes 
of  his  mother  or  sweetheart  is  but  a  memory 
to  him.  Just  when  he  should  be  at  the 
threshold  of  a  useful  life  of  great  oppor- 
tunities, he  is  thrust  into  a  place  of  utter 
darkness  to  learn  to  live  with  an  almost 
insurmountable    physical    handicap. 

For  years  we  have  been  reading  of  the 
great  numbers  of  killed  and  maimed  across 
the  water.  We  have  read  of  institutions 
where  the  blinded  soldiers  are  taught  useful 
occupations  and  we  have  been  asked  to 
contribute  to  their  support.  But  this  blind- 
ed soldier  was  one  of  our  own  American 
boys,  and  the  business  man  who  saw  him 
was  my  husband.  Our  casualty  lists  are 
steadily  growing,  and  gold  stars  are  begin- 
ning to  appear  in  the  service  flags  of  every 
locality.  Our  colleges  are  being  turned  into 
military  schools,  and  even  our  18-year-old 
boys  are  proud  to  be  in  their  country's  serv- 
ice. 

A  few  days  ago  a  father  of  a  soldier  at 
the  front  said  to  me,  ' '  Mrs.  Puerden,  this 
war  is  the  greatest  trouble  that  has  ever 
come  into  the  world."  That  father  has 
since  gone  to  the  land  w-here  there  is  no 
more  trouble,  his  death  probably  hastened 
by  anxiety  for  his  son  in  the  trenches. 

But  while  it  is  true  that  this  war  is  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  history,  all  of  us  can 
see  bits  of  the  silver  lining  to  the  great 
war  cloud.  The  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
willingness  to  sacrifice  is  growing  among  all 
classes.  Patriotism  is  so  strong  that  even 
the  most  selfish  dare  not  openly  disregard 
a  request  of  the  Food  Administration  or  the 
Fuel  Administrator.  Public  ojnnion  can  be 
trusted  to  see  that  such  requests  as  that  for 
gasless  Sundays  are  as  implicitly  obeyed  as 
if  they  were  laws.     Business  men  show  an 
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inclination  to 
forget  competi- 
tion in  co-opera- 
tion to  win  the 
war.  The  s  a  - 
loons  must  go 
and  equal  suf- 
frage for  women 
is  sure  to  come 
in  time,  in  spite 
of  the  Senate.  The  world  is  learning 
that  useful  work  of  every  sort  is 
honorable,  and  that  the  measure  of 
a  man 's  success  in  life  should  be 
gauged  by  his  service  to  humanity. 
We  are  all  learning  that  those  peo- 
l)le  across  the  water  who  do  not 
speak  our  language  are  not  ' '  igno- 
lant  foreigners"  but  brave  and  won- 
derful people  from  whom  we  can  learn  much. 
And  instead  of  being  known  as  the  most 
extravagant  and  wasteful  nation  in  the 
world  it  looks  as  if  we  were  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  known  as  a  people  who  practice 
thrift  in  all  ways  without  losing  our  repu- 
tation for  generosity. 

Perhaps  the  change  in  public  sentiment  in 
regard  to  thrift  is  nowhere  more  apparent 
than  in  the  kitchen.  All  of  us  housekeepers 
have  at  times  hesitated  to  speak  to  the 
' '  help, ' '  temporary  or  otherwise,  about 
throwing  leftovers  into  the  garbage  pail, 
for  fear  of  gaining  a  reputation  for  being 
close.  But  now,  unless  your  kitchen  helper 
is  densely  ignorant,  she  cannot  fail  to  have 
absorbed  a  little  of  the  conservation  spirit 
that  is  in  the  air.  To  illustrate  my  point  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  a  story  that  will  per- 
haps shock  some  fastidious  soul.  I  had 
given  a  little  dinner  for  our  18-year-old  son, 
while  he  was  still  our  boy  and  not  Uncle 
Sam 's,  and  for  the  main  dish  I  provided 
baked  chicken.  Immediately  after  the  din- 
ner when  I  went  out  to  the  kitchen  my  Hun- 
garian Lizzie  showed  me  a  platter  of  chick- 
en bones  and  said,  "I  saved  these,  Mrs. 
Puerden,  because  there  is  still  quite  a  bit 
of  meat  on  them,  and  I  felt  sure  you  would 
not  want  them  thrown  out."  Now,  altho 
I  always  make  soup  from  the  bones  from 
which  I  cut  the  meat  for  creamed  or  scallop- 
ed chicken,  I  had  never  before  saved  bones 
left  on  the  plates.  But  I  did  a  little  swift 
mental  work  and  made  up  my  mind  that  Liz- 
zie should  not  beat  me  on  conservation,  and 
so  I  said,  ' '  That  is  right,  Lizzie.  Cooking 
them  over  will  sterilize  them  and  they  will 
make  delicious  soup  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  vegetables. ' '  And  they  did  and,  fur- 
thermore, we  ate  the  soup  and  enjoyed  it.  I 
believe  if  any  of  us  are  inclined  to  be  over- 
fastidious,  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  read  of 
some  of  the  revolting  things  the  starving 
people  over  in  eastern  Europe  have  been 
obliged  to  do  to  obtain  food. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  fastidious 
people,  I  find  so  many  who  think  they  can- 
not eat  barley  flour  in  any  way.  They  don  't 
like  it,  they  cannot  like  it,  and  sometimes 
I  think  thev  are  determined  thev  won  't  like 
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it.  ■  Nearly  2,000  years  ago  Christ  fed  5,000 
people  with  five  barley  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  and  incidentally  taught  us  our  first 
lesson  in  food  conservation  when  He  direct- 
ed His  disciples  to  gather  up  the  fragments 
that  nothing  be  lost. 

Honestly  now,  if  you  will  give  barley 
flour  a  fair  trial  I  am  sure  you  will  learn 
to  like  it.  I  will  admit  that  it  is  not  at  its 
best  in  yeast  bread  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
not  the  keeping  qualities  of  white  wheat 
flour.  For  that  reason  it  is  better  to  buy 
your  wheat  flour  and  substitutes  separately 
"and  do  your  own  mixing.  But  barley  flour 
is  delicious  in  cakes,  cookies,  and  drop 
cakes,  especially  when  combined  with  honey. 
It  is  fitting  that  these  two  foods  should  be 
combined  as  they  were  known  and  appreciat- 
ed thousands  of  years  ago,  both  being  men- 
tioned in  the  first  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. I  like  to  use  sour  milk  and  soda  with 
barley  flour,  as  the  soda  neutralizes  the 
slight  acid  taste  in  the  barley  flour. 

Another  reason  for  the  use  of  barley  flour 
in  cakes  is  that  as  white  flour  is  milled  at 
present,  90  per  cent  of  the  wheat  berry  being 
used,  it  is  not  as  soft  and  will  not  make  as 
tender  a  cake  as  barley  flour. 

Now  that  so  much  is  written  and  taught 
on  foods,  we  must  be  careful  to  mix  plenty 
of  common  sense  as  well  as  wheat  substitutes 
with  our  baking.  For  instance,  today  I  no- 
ticed a  recipe  for  "Everlasting  Ginger- 
bread." After  reading  over  the  recipe  I 
decided  the  gingerbread  was  correctly  nam- 
ed. It  was  made  of  cornmeal.  Now  corn- 
meal  in  its  proper  place  is  a  wholesome  and 
delicious  food,  but  cornmeal  in  a  ginger- 
bread tastes  like  a  respectable  Johnnycake 
gone  astray.  There  is  no  need  of  resorting 
to  cornmeal  for  gingerbread,  when  delicious, 
soft  ones  may  be  made  of  barley  flour. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  flours  let  me 
urge  you  again  to  avoid  the  use  of  corn- 
flour. Personally  I  feel  that  bread  made  of 
part  cornflour  rnight  be  described  as  adul- 
-  terated,  as  cornflour  has  not  the  tissue-build- 
ing constituents  of  other  flours.  I  most 
heartily  endorse  cornmeal,  used  in  the 
proper  place,  but  believe  cornflour  does  not 
deserve  the  name  of  flour. 

Sweets. 

We  are  told  that  the  proper  place  for 
sweets  is  at  the  end  of  a  dinner.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  am  apt  to  get  to  the  subject 
of  honey  near  the  end  of  my  page — force 
of  habit,  you  see.  Have  you  noticed  an  ar- 
ticle that  has  recently  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  press,  telling  how  to  invert  sugar  to 
make  it  sweeter?  It  is  done  by  heating  it 
with  a  little  water  and  a  very  little  cream  of 
tartar.  If  more  people  would  keep  bees 
they  might  be  able  to  enjoy  nature's  invert 
sugar. 

Here  is  a  conundrum:  Why  does  the 
average  beekeeping  gentleman  grow  stiff 
and  haughty  if  you  mention  corn  syrup? 
They  are  both  good  foods,  but  hon- 
ey  is   a   sweet   and   corn    syrup   is   only   a 


near-sweet,  as  any  cook  can  testify  who  has 
used  them  both  in  cooking  and  baking. 

Please  try  the  Honey  Devil's  Food  recipe, 
made  with  barley  flour,  and  see  if  anyone 
in  your  family  can  detect  the  barley  flour  in 
it.  It  is  very  good  accompanied  by  the  hon- 
ey ice  cream. 

'  The  potato  rolls  are  exceptionally  good 
and  very  easy  to  make.  If  you  like  your 
rolls  sweet,  by  all  means  sweeten  them  with 
honey. 

HONEY    devil's    FOOD. 

1  cup  honey  Va    teaspoon   salt 

Vt    cup    shortening  2   teaspoons      baking 

2  squares     unsweetened  powder 

chocolate  154      cups     sifted    barley 

1  egg  flour 

V2    cup    thick    sour    milk       1   teaspoon    vanilla 
%    teaspoon   soda  %    cup   chopped  nuts 

Melt  the  shortening  and  blend  with  the 
honey,  add  the  chocolate  which  has  been 
melted  over  hot  water  and  beat  smooth; 
break  in  the  egg  and  beat  again.  Add  the 
sour  milk  a  little  at  a  time  alternately  with 
the  flour  in  which  the  soda,  salt,  and  baking 
powder  have  been  sifted.  Add  nuts.  Flavor 
with  the  vanilla,  beat  well  and  bake  in  a 
rather  slow  oven  about  forty  minutes. 

CHOCOLATE    HONEY   ICE    CREAM. 

3  cups    milk  3   eggs 

2  squares    chocolate  1 V2    t&aspoons  vanilla 
1 V2    cups  honey  1   quart   cream 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 
Make  a  boiled  custard  of  the  milk,  melted 
chocolate,  honey,  eggs,  salt,  and  vanilla, 
and  when  cool  add  the  cream  and  freeze. 
For  a  plain  ice  cream,  leave  out  the  choco- 
late and  add  one  teaspoon  more  vanilla,  or 
flavor  in  any  way  preferred. 

HONEY    APPLE     MARMALADE. 

Tart   apples  Stick     cinnamon,     if     de- 

Honey  sired. 

Cook  tart  apples  until  tender  and  put 
through  a  colander.  Weigh,  and  for  every 
pound  of  apples  add  half  a  pound  of  honey. 
Cook  until  about  as  thick  as  cake  batter, 
watching  and  stirring  carefully  to  prevent 
burning,  and  put  in  jars  or  crocks  without 
sealing.  It  should  be  carefully  covered.  In 
a  few  weeks  it  can  be  cut  out.  A  little  stick 
cinnamon  may  be  added  while  cooking  if 
the  flavor  is  liked. 

FIG    TAPIOCA. 

1/3    cup    granulated   tap-     V2    teaspoon    salt 

ioca  Vz    cup    honey 

V2    cup   cold   water  %    cup    chopped    figs    or 

2   cups   boiling    water  dates 

M    cup   chopped   nuts 

Mix  the  tapioca  and  salt  with  the  cold 
water,  pour  on  the  boiling  water,  and  cook 
in  a  double  boiler  until  transparent.  Add 
the  honey  and  figs  and  simmer  10  minutes. 
Add  the  nuts,  chill,  and  serve. 

APPLE     PUDDING. 

6  or   8   tart   apples  Vz    cup  rice  flour 

1  cup    wheat   flour  3   teaspoons      baking 

2  tablespoons      shorten-  powder 
ing  milk 

Vz    teaspoon   salt 

Pare,  core,  and  quarter  the  apples  and  put 
in   a  pudding  dish.     Sift   the   two  kinds  of 
(ContivMed    on   page    695.) 
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E  liad  such 

a  nice  Fair 

—  "  we  " 
meaning  the  ex- 
hibiting -  honey 
producers  o  f 
Tennessee,  main 
liners,  side  lin- 
ers, profession- 
als,   amateurs  — 

all  there  together — the  lion  right  beside  the 
lamb.  The  whole  Agricultural  Building 
won  great  praise  for  itself,  and,  as  the  ad- 
miring throngs  sauntered  down  its  goodly 
length,  past  fine  fruits  and  fancy  vegetables 
and  famous  grains,  past  demonstration 
booths  and  the  really  splendid  line  of  com- 
munity exhibits,  they  came  at  last  to  the  end 
that  was  given  over,  entire,  to  the  Apiarv 
Section.  All  up  against  the  glassed-in  end 
the  Apiary  exhibits  ranged,  the  light  from 
the  windows  softened  by  white  muslin — and 
it  made  a  goodly  sight  indeed.  The  worst 
thing  was  the  realization  that  there  was 
practically  no  honey  besides  the  exhibits! 
But  it  was  a  very  nice  Fair — on  a  painfully 
short  crop.  Eed,  white,  and  blue  were  the 
chief  decorations,  not  only  of  our  own  sec- 
tion, but  of  the  whole  building,  and,  indeed, 
practically  the  entire  Fair;  yes,  and  proba- 
bly of  every  fair  in  the  country.  What 
other  colors  could  be  used  in  these  great 
times,  so  thrilling  and  inspiring  and  so  deep- 
ly significant? 

*   *   * 

Armed  with  sugar  certificates,  we  faced 
the  anticipated  fall  feeding,  and  lo,  there 
came  a  flow — a  fall  flow  sufficient  for  our 
great  need.  Even  the  new  little  colonies, 
the  1918  increase,  have  most  of  them  stored 
enough  for  winter,  some  of  them  even 
crowding  their  queens  a  bit;  while  those 
that  may  lack  somewhat  can  quite  surely  be 
supplied  from  their  more  wealthy  neighbors. 
Droughts  are  surely  most  distressing  and 
disastrous  affairs;  yet,  sometimes,  after  hav- 
ing done  their  worst  with  the  midsummer 
and  the  late  summer,  leaving  bees  utterly 
comfortless  and  beekeepers  almost  without 
hope,  they  dissolve  gracefully  away  into  the 
most  desirable  of  fall  rains;  and  the  smart- 
weed  comes,  and  the  boneset  and  goldenrod, 
and  a  great  profusion  of  tangled  aster.  Such 
was  1918  in  middle  Tennessee. 

Bittorweed  also  has  come;  West  Nash- 
ville is  gay  with  it.  The  bees  we  left  here 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig  tree  are  happily 
busy  on  it.  I  wonder  if  they  really  like  it. 
Maybe  they  don 't  ' '  like ' '  any  honey — mere- 
ly eat  to  live.  Anyway  they  are  filling  story- 
and-a-half  hives.  And  are  welcome  to  what 
they're  storing.  I've  sampled  it.  And  I 
eat  for  two  reasons  myself — one  is  to  live, 
and  there's  another.  The  other  makes  me 
willing  to  leave  bitterweed  honey  to  the 
bees. 

As  to  goldenrod,  more  than  one  beekeeper 
in  this  section  has  said  he  never  saw  bees 
working  it.  Mr.  Buchanan  says  that  of  the 
two  species  most  common  here,  one  only  is 
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worked  by  the 
bees.  That  must 
be  the  one  grow- 
ing  alongside 
the  Mill  Creek 
Valley  Pike, 
then,  the  bees 
have  enjoyed  it 
so  this  fall — ten 
or  a   dozen  on  a 

clump;  more  on  the  goldenrod,  in  fact,  than 

on  the  aster  right  beside  it. 

*  *  * 

When  you  moved  your  first  bees,  you  were 
very,  very,  very  careful,  weren't  you? 
Naturally.  And  the  undertaking  was  a  com- 
plete success,  wasn't  it?  Of  course.  Then 
you  did  it  again,  still  carefully,  and  again 
and  again — always  successfulfy  and  always 
with  growing  ease  and  confidence.  You 
never  became  exactly  careless — in  fact,-  not 
at  all  careless.  Just  less  anxious  and  fussy. 
And  then — something  happened?  I  thought 
so.  Something  often  does — at  about  that 
point  in  one's  career.  Perhaps  during  the 
summer  extra  ventilation  was  given  to  one 
or  two  hives  (one  is  enough)  by  the  inser- 
tion of  chips  or  small  pieces  of  wood;  and 
because  the  pieces  were  never  very  thick 
anyway,  and  they  had  been  crushed  down 
still  smaller  and  sort  of  crumbled  away, 
and  the  bees  had  camouflaged  the  crevices 
with  propolis  (which  everybody  pronounces 
as  he  pleases  and  most  of  them  differently), 
because  of  these  things  and  the  additional 
fact  of  your  being  experienced  instead  of 
fussy,  you  noticed  nothing  of  the  extra 
space  between  hive-body  and  bottom-board. 
Then  probably,  when  the  wagon  was  about 
half  loaded,  the  darkey  was  told  to  turn  that 
particular  hive  from  crosswise  of  the  wagon 
to  lengthwise.  And  then  it  happened.  Eight 
thru  those  exposed  cracks.  And  it  kept  on 
happening.  And  one  of  you  ''hollered" — 
you  or  your  husband  or  your  wife  or  some- 
body— just  plain  "hollered."  And  one  of 
you,  nimble  with  hammer  and  tacks,  and 
very  brave,  added  wire  cloth  unto  wire 
cloth  and  all  around  the  edges,  and  the  other 
added  smoke  unto  smoke  and  all  around  the 
edges.  But  it  had  happened.  Like  spoken 
words  that  can  not  be  unsaid,  so  are  bees  that 
escape  at  night.  They  can  not  be  returned 
to  their  hive.  Neither  does  smoke  prevail 
upon  them,  nor  moral  suasion  influence  them. 
They  are  out.  The  rest  is  up  to  you.  If  you 
have  only  one  veil,  you  give  it  to  your  dar- 
key. And  go  on  loading.  And  take  your 
medicine.  Then,  quite  likely,  when  you 
start  off,  part  of  the  loose  Ijees  get  lost, 
while  the  rest  quietly  ride  the  outside  of 
several  wire  cloths.  By  the  time  you  reach 
your  destination,  they  are  meek,  subdued 
little  groups  that  cause  no  trouble  at  all. 
And  you — if  you  are  wise — go  home  wiser 
still,  realizing  that  you  have  fared  far  bet- 
ter than  you  deserve. 

*  *  * 

We  have  all  read  almost  interminable  ad- 
vice  about   what   to   do   when   bees   swarm, 
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and  what  to  do  when  they're  storing  honey 
— or  when  they're  not  storing  at  all;  what 
course  to  pursue  when  foul  brood  comes  with 
its  ravages  or  winter  with  its  chill.  And 
we've  been  greatly  benefited  by  this  advice 
(sometimes  followed,  sometimes  not),  and 
we  hope  to  read  reams  more.  But  who  has 
told  us  what  to  do  when  the  bees  go  flashing 
and  humming  right  thru  the  heart  of  a  per- 
fect blue-and-gold  day  in  autumn?  That's 
just  it — no  one  has.  The  subject  has  been 
utterly  neglected.  The  Editor  has  written 
no  editorial  on  the  subject,  nor  has  Dr.  Mil- 
ler given  it  one  Straw  or  Dr.  Phillips  one 
bulletin.  Therefore  I  rise  to  the  emergency; 
and  as  there  is  the  Demaree  method  of  this 
and  the  Miller  method  of  that  and  the  Alex- 
ander method  of  something  else,  this  shall 
be  known  (if  you  insist!)  as  the  Allen  meth- 
od of  beekeeping  on  a  perfect  day  in  au- 
tumn. 

It  is  very  simple.  Open  two  or  three  hives 
— very  leisurely.  You  will  scarcely  need  veil 
or  smoke,  using  such  gentle  courtesy.  Per- 
haps you  may  choose  to  do  this  part  of  the 
operation  with  one  of  those  quiet  smiles 
invented  by  the  first  man  who  was  content 
to  do  simple  deeds  and  think  wide  thoughts. 
Or  you  may  prefer  a  broad  smile  of  con- 
scious appreciation.  Or  the  low  slow  smooth 
whistling  of  a  slow  old  tune.  Don 't  hesi- 
tate to  use  any  of  these  aids,  just  because 
they  are  old.  Modern  beekeeping  has  de- 
veloped no  improvements.  You  will  quite 
surely  require  something  of  the  sort.  The 
hive-tool  alone  is  not  enough. 

Now  there  are  two  things  to  do  while  the 
hive  is  open,  yea,  even  three.  First,  notice 
how  nicely  the  honey  is  coming  in.  Second 
— and  be  sure  not  to  hurry  this  too  much — 
watch  the  bees.  And  while  watching  them, 
listen  to  them,  feel  the  content  of  them, 
and  wonder  about  them — especially,  wonder 
about  them.  And  about  other  things  too. 
Third,  notice  the  day  itself,  the  utter,  utter 
beauty  of  it.  Take  plenty  of  time.  Look 
often  a  long  way  off — and  a  long  way  up. 
Then  very  gently  close  the  hive  and  sit 
quietly  down  where  you  are.  And  give  up — 
for  an  hour,  or  two,  or  three.  Yield  yourself 
absolutely  to  the  spell  of  the  day.  And  it 
will  yield  to  you  in  return  things  not  to  be 
bought  or  sold  or  even  stolen  away,  things 
listed  in  no  market  report,  because  they  be- 
come at  once  part  and  parcel  of  your  very 
self.  As  these  old  deathless  moods,  given 
so  freely  to  all  God's  listening  children, 
come  to  you,  it  will  feel  as  tho  part  of 
yourself  were  coming  home.  Not  until  later, 
when  you  have  folded  them  away  in  a  pre- 
cious memory,  will  you  give  them  names. 
Then  you  will  call  them  Imagination,  Exul- 
tation, Content,  Wonder,  Eeverence,  Aspira- 
tion, Peace. 

*   »   * 

Dr.  Phillips  says  that  all  bee  work  should 
be  for  one  of  two  p\irposes:  to  got  plenty  of 
bees  (of  the  right  age)  at  the  right  time  for 
the  honey  flow,  or  to  keep  those  bees  in  the 


right  condition  to  gather  the  crop.  ' '  Help- 
m.eet ' '  says  that  they  studied  out  the  work 
to  be  done  and  were  able  to  divide  it  into 
three  classes — work  having  to  do  with 
stores,  with  room,  and  with  protection.  So 
they  could  plan  with  much  skill  and  wisdom. 
In  reading  accounts  of  the  systems  of  man- 
agement of  successful  honey-producers, 
while  the  reader  may  be  impressed  that 
these  systems  differ  one  from  the  other,  he 
is  still  more  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
realization  that  each  one  has  a  system,  a 
real,  definite  system,  and  follows  it.  Side 
liners  are  only  too  apt,  even  when  they  do 
good  work,  to  do  it  in  a  haphazard  way. 
Good  management  and  efficiency  require  a 
regular  schedule,  elastic,  of  course,  and  sub- 
ject to  variations  of  seasonable  conditions, 
but  a  clean-cut  schedule,  with  definite  ob- 
jects in  view  and  sound  reasons  for  its 
every  step — not  one  unnecessary  step  taken, 
not  one  important   one  omitted. 

Let  us  set  about  to  raise  the  standard  of 
our  own  work,  each  one  of  us — not  critical 
of  others  and  complacent  with  ourselves, 
but  rather  critical  of  ourselves  and  helpful, 
if  may  be,  to  others. 


LATE    SEPTEMBER. 

/Thei   glow   of    that    September    clay 

Was    so    berimmed    with   color   round — 
So  Orientally  it  lay 

Along  the  sky  and  leaves  and  ground, 
Each  weed  and  wild  thing  seemed  inwove 

Across   the   riotous    design 
Of  some  old  weaver,   who  had  throve 

Forever   uiJon   wizard   wine. 
And    all   the    spell   of    ancient   things 

He  wove  around  that  dreaming  day — 
Tlie   spell   of   song   and  bloom   and   wings 

That    drifted    their    enclianted    way. 

Tlie  boneset  raised  her  magic  tents 

Of    living   whiteness    on    the   green. 
Where   asters   in   gay   tournaments 

Were  massed  and  tangled  in  between  : 
The    Spanish    needle   sheathed   her   land's 

In  her   satin's   glossy  fold. 
And   mingleid   in   the   merry   dances 

Mad  as   ever  minstrel  told; 
The   ironweed   waved   her   purjjle   hii;li. 

But  tho  most  flauntingly  she  trod. 
The  wizard  weaver  passed  her  by 

And    laid    a    crown    on    goldcnrod. 

And  in  that  spell  I  laid  me  down 

Upon    the    strangely    glaaming    grass, 
,And  let  earth's  beauty   slowly   drown 

The  little  moods  that  rise  and  pass. 
I   laid  me   down  beside  my  bees. 

And  all  the  charm  of  sun  and  flowers 
Became   a  voice  like   far-off  seas, 

Or  murmurous  music;   and  thei  hours 
Grew   green   and   still   and  full   of   balm — 

And    something    shimmered    o'er    the    field 
As,    white    and    tall    and    very    calm. 

The    soul    of    beauty    stood    revealed. 
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FROM  NORTH,  EAST,  WEST  AND  SOUTH 


In  Northern  California p\  «"^  ^''' 

tober  c  o  r - 
resijondence  I  intimated  that  early  rains 
might  set  in  at  any  time  and  cautioned  bee- 
keepers not  to  extract  too  closely  this  fall. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  intermit- 
tent rains  thruout  September,  and  our  fall 
flow  has  been  very  considerably  decreased. 
Jackass  clover,  alkali  weed,  and  bluecurls 
were  in  excellent  shape  and  it  appeared  that 
they  would  yield  their  normal  surplus.  Many 
beekeepers,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  alfalfa  had  yielded  so  poorly,  moved 
their  bees  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
above-mentioned  bloom.  The  continual 
rains,  however,  cut  short  the  flow  and  the 
surplus  realized  was  but  half  what  was  ex- 
pected. The  fall  bloom  yielded  best  in 
Kings,  Tulare,  Fresno,  and  Merced  Counties. 
Jackass  clover  has  lived  up  to  its  reputation 
as  a  honey  plant,  and  yielded  heavily  until 
the  rains  came.  The  honeydew  along  the 
rivers  in  central  California  is  practically 
a  total  failure.  Keports  indicate  that  there 
has  been  but  one-tenth  of  a  normal  flow 
from  this  source.  It  has  been  several  years 
now  since  this  aphid  honey,  often  termed 
"bug  -  juice,"  "black  -  strap,"  "black- 
jack, ' '  and  ' '  wild  rose, ' '  has  produced  a  full 
crop.  It  is  regrettable  that  so  little  of  this 
honey  has  been  produced,  since  the  demand 
for  this  grade  by  bakers  and  confectioners 
has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  supply. 
The  honey  crop  for  northern  California  is 
perhaps  only  60  per  cent  of  an  average 
crop.  In  the  northern  section  of  our  dis- 
trict the  yield  has  been  poor.  The  ravages 
of  disease  had  every  bit  as  much  to  do  with 
the  short  crop  from  Sacramento  north  as 
had  the  poor  flow. 

Honey  prices  continue  firm  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  product  is  commensurate  with 
market  demands.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  California  Honey  Producers '  Co- 
operative Exchange  has  sold,  net  to  them, 
several  thousand  cases  of  honey  at  prices 
ranging  from  22  cents  per  pound  for  amber 
to  24%  cents  per  pound  for  white.  The 
Exchange  has  still  many  carloads  of  honey 
which  undoubtedly  will  be  disposed  of  with- 
in the  next  month  or  two  according  to  mar- 
ket demands.  The  bee-suppl,y  needs  of  more 
than  700  members  of  the  Exchange  are  now 
being  handled  by  the  supply  department  and 
all  members  who  have  not  already  sent  in 
their  requirements,  or  who  do  not  fill  out  the 
requisitions  now  being  sent  them,  will  not 
receive  the  full  benefits  of  the  reduced 
prices  now  available  to  the  Exchange. 
Prices  of  practically  all  bee-supply  materials 
are  continually  advancing,  and  it  would  be 
poor  policy  on  the  part  of  the  beekeepers 
to  unnecessarily  delay  in  sending  in  their 
requirements.  The  Exchange  has  commit- 
tees working  on  the  standardization  of  bee 
supplies  and  honey,  and  also  on  bee-disease 


legislation.  These  three  important  matters 
which  concern  our  industry  so  vitally  will 
be  taken  up  in  a  most  thoro-going  manner. 
The  Exeliange  realizes  fully  the  importance 
of  this  work  and  is  making  every  endeavor 
to  put  forth  the  proper  standards  for  bee 
supplies  and  for  the  grading  of  honey. 

The  bee-disease  situation  is  lamentable, 
and  there  is  not  a  beekeeper  in  California 
today  that  will  not  welcome  a  change  in  our 
present  law,  which  is  neither  checking  nor 
helping  us  to  eradicate  our  brood  diseases. 
The  Exchange  will  have  a  representative 
present  at  Sacramento  when  our  legislature 
convenes  this  winter.  The  representative 
will  be  in  a  position  to  set  forth  concisely 
the  needs  of  our  industry  relative  to  State 
protection.  M.  C.  Eichter. 

Modesto,   Calif. 

«  *   * 

In  Southern  California —  Honey 

prices  are 
firm  and  the  demand  is  strong.  In  fact,  so 
little  honey  is  offered  for  sale  in  these  sec- 
tions that  wherever  a  few  cases  are  report- 
ed, several  buyers  are  immediately  out  after 
it.  Twenty-one  and  a  half  cents'  per  pound 
or  more  is  offered  for  light  amber,  and  for 
strictly  white  orange  or  sage  honey  as  high 
as  24  cents.  Only  a  few  producers  are 
anxious  to  sell  at  these  prices.  The  high 
price  of  honey  has  made  the  demand  for 
bees  very  active,  and  many  persons  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  business  are 
buying.  Late  honey  plants  have  not  been 
in  prime  condition,  and,  consequently,  the 
bees  have  not  filled  up  as  well  for  winter 
as  they  usually  do.  Many  colonies  are  very 
short  of  stores  and  will  have  to  be  fed  in 
order  to  get  them  in  proper  condition  for 
winter.  This  is  especially  the  case  where 
the  apiary  has  been  run  for  extracted  honey. 
Brood-rearing  has  kept  up  well  in  most 
cases,  and  with  sufficient  feed  the  colonies 
should  go  into  winter  with  plenty  of  young 
bees.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  bee- 
keepers, I  believe  that  plenty  of  young 
bees  in  the  fall  is  a  great  asset  for  strong 
colonies  in  the  spring.  This  is  the  case  in 
sunny  southern  California  as  well  as  in 
colder  parts  of  the  country. 

With  over  100,000  colonies  signed  up  with 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Exchange,  the  advan- 
tages to  be  obtained  by  co-operative  buy- 
ing can  easily  be  seen.  In  the  selling  of  our 
products,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  we 
will  be  able  to  sell  our  honey  for  as  much 
as  the  commission  men  can  sell  it.  If  we 
as  an  organization  can  handle  the  crop  out 
of  which  dozens  of  brokers  have  been  mak- 
ing money,  we  feel  that  we  can  save  some 
rnoney  for  the  producer  and  at  the  same 
time  get  the  honey  to  the  consumer  just  as 
cheap  as  he  gets  it  now.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  who  will  not  join  the  Exchange. 
There  never  was  a  movement  for  the  bene- 
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fit  of  any  class  of  producers  but  that  some 
one   was   ready   to    criticise    and   knock   the 
efforts  of   those  who  were  working  for  the 
success   of   the   enterprise.      Some   will    stay 
out,  thinking  that  they  may  possibly  get  a 
little   more   for   their   honey   on   account   of 
the  united  efforts  of   those  who   are  in  the 
organization,   making   it   harder   for   the   in- 
dejjendent  buyers  to'  get  small  lots  of  honey. 
California  has  been  the  leader  in  co-opera- 
tive marketing  and  has  a  man  as  State  Mar- 
ket   Commissioner    second    to    none    in    the 
country.      Under    his    wise    leadership,    nu- 
merous groups  of  producers  have  been  unit- 
ed by  the  exchange  method,  with  very  great 
benefit    to    the    members.      The    beekeepers 
will  likewise  be  benefited  by  their  exchange. 
A  few  beemen  report  good  yields  of  honey 
from   the   lima  bean   fields.      Others   get   no 
surplus    at    all.      This    variety    of    beans    is 
grown  along  the  coast,  as  we  say  in  soutli- 
ern   California,  that  is,  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  ocean.     There  they  get  the  benefit  of 
the  heavy  fogs  that  often  roll  in,  night  after 
night,  so  thick  that  it  gives  the  country  the 
appearance    of    having    had    a    light    rain. 
Eoofs,  trees,  and  vegetation  are  often  drip- 
ping  wet   for   hours.      The   honey   from    the 
lima  bean  is   very   thin,   and   some   old-time 
producers  leave  it  on  the  hives  until  winter 
or    even   until    the   next    spring.      Early    ex- 
tracting  has   often   resulted   in   sour   honey, 
and  experienced  buyers  are  very  slow  about 
purchasing  bean  honey,  altho  it  is  of  a  beau- 
tiful white  color  and  has  quite  a  mild  flavor. 
Considerable    rain    has    fallen    over    the 
State  during  the  past  two  weeks,  some  sec- 
tions getting  a  downpour  almost  in  the  na- 
ture  of   a   cloudburst,   while   others   got   al- 
most  none   at   all.     Altho   it   is   too   late   to 
make  any  difference  in  this  season 's  honey  . 
crop,  all  rain  from  now  on  will  help  toward 
a   crop   for   the   season   of   1919.     From   my 
experience    of    about    23    years    in    southern 
California,  I  am  convinced  that  the  best  as- 
surance of  a  good  honey  crop  from  our  dry 
sage-covered   hills   and   valleys   is   an   abun- 
dance of  rainfall  before  the  Christmas  holi- 
days.     As    the    days   grow    shorter    and    the 
nights   grow   longer,   the   moisture   seems   to 
penetrate   deeper   and   deeper   into   the   soil. 
Evaporation   is  not   so   great   as   during   the 
spring   when   the    sun   is   hot   and    days   are 
longer  and  all  vegetation  is  growing  luxuri- 
antly.    If  the  roots  get  well  soaked  in  the 
fall,   it  is  a   double   assurance   of   a   crop  if 
followed  by  copious  spring  rains. 

Corona,   Calif.  L.  L.   Andrews. 

*  *   » 

Tn  Iowa ^'^^  honey   crop   in   Iowa   was 

about  as  complete  a  failure  as 
it  could  be.  A  little  fall  honey,  stored  after 
Sept.  1,  was  all  I  secured.  A  number  of 
beekeepers  are  already  looking  around  for 
new  locations.  The  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
association  is  being  importuned  to  cite  good 


locations  for  honey  crops.  The  present  lo- 
cations have  furnished  crops  in  the  past,  and 
unless  forage  conditions  have  changed  we 
cannot  see  why  the  old  locations  might  not 
return  to  their  old-time  productiveness. 

Well-filled  sections  of  honey  are  retailing 
all  over  Iowa  at  not  less  than  35  cents  per 
section  (not  pound),  and  extracted  put  up 
in  pint  Mason  jars  at  from  50  to  60  cents 
per  jar.  Hold  steady  now  and  don't  get 
excited.  The  beekeeper  is  beginning  to  come 
into  his  own.  These  prices  need  not  recede 
very  much  for  a  long  time  to  come.  .  It  is 
actually  much  easier  to  sell  a  35-cent  section, 
of  honey  now  than  it  was  to  sell  a  20-cent 
one.  It  is  as  Mr.  John  Egenes  of  Eenwick, 
Iowa,  wrote  me,  ' '  I  find  it  is  not  what  you 
will  take  for  your  honey.  It  is  what  you  ask 
for  it." 

Every  beekeeper  in  Iowa  will  be  neglect- 
ing his  duty  this  year  if  he  fails  to  attend 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Iowa  Beekeepers' 
Association   Nov.   6   and   7,   at   Des   Moines. 
Nearly  every  other  line  of  business,  including 
the    farmers,    hog-breeders,    cattle-breeders, 
fruit-growers,    etc.,    have    their    association 
meetings   and   short   courses.      Why  not   the 
honey-producers  get   together  as  a  business 
proposition?      If    you   never   have    attended 
one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Iowa  bee- 
keepers, do  so  this  time.  It  will  surely  prove 
a  real  tonic  for  you  in  your  bee  work,  if  not 
a  thoro  cleanup  of  your  beekeeping  system. 
Apiculture  in  Iowa  is  making  steady  prog- 
ress.    Many  who  have  always  been  careless 
with  their  bee  work  are  now  standardizing 
their  equipment,  even  tho  they  do  not  pos- 
sess more  than  a  few  colonies.     The  person 
who    keeps    two    or    three    colonies    in    first- 
class  condition  and  gets  full  results  is  just 
as   good   an   apiarist   as   the   one  who   keeps 
more  bees  and  takes  no  better  care  of  them. 
If  you   do   not  respect  the  rights   of   others 
enough  to  keep  your  bees  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  condition,  you  are  fast  becoming 
a   real   menace   to   every   other   apiarist   and 
should   at    once    quit    the   business,   whether 
you    possess    one    or    one    hundred    colonies, 
bur  State  laws  do  not  allow  diseased  horses, 
cattle,   hogs,    or   sheep,   to   be   kept    on    any 
man 's  place.     Then  why   should   a   slothful, 
don  'tcare   beekeeper   have   any   more   privi- 
leges than  is  accorded  the  other  fellow,  and 
thus  be  permitted  to  become  a  nuisance  to 
his   neighbors'?      If    this   hits    you,    "cut    it 
out,"  for  the  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association 
is  going  after  and  intends  to  take  the  last 
line  of  trenches  of  this  bee-disease  business. 
If  you  don't  want  to  fight  in  the  open,  you 
had  better  make  an  unconditional  surrender. 
State  Apiarist  F.  Eric  Millen  a  few  days 
ago  said  our  State  association  program  for 
Nov.  6  and  7  is  going  to  be  most  excellent 
and    instructive.      '  'This    year    more    than 
ever  before,  all  beekeepers  are  urged  to  at- 
tend, regardless  of  whether  you  are  a  mem- 
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ber  or  not."  The  program  will  be  strong 
and  practical.  Among  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  address  the  sessions  are  Morley 
Pettit,"  of  Ontario;  L.  C.  Dadant  and  Frank 
C.  Pellett  of  Hamilton,  111.;  E.  E.  Eoot,  edi- 
tor of  Gleanings,  Medina,  O.;  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips of  Washington;  also  prominent  beenien 
of  Iowa,  including  a  good  representation 
from  the  Ames  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment station;  Hamlin  Miller. 
Marshalltown,  la. 


In  Minnesota— ^^  t^^^  ^'^^^^^^  f  *^^ 

sugar  representative  or 
the  Federal  Food  Administration  for  Min- 
nesota a  conference  was  held  at  his  office 
on  Sept.  25  to  further  consider  the  matter  of 
supplying  sugar  for  the  fall  feeding  of  bees. 
The  representative  desires  to  aid  the  bee- 
keepers in  every  possible  way,  and  he  is 
anxious  that  no  bees  perish  for  the  lack  of 
food.  However,  in  line  with  the  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  conservation  it  would  seem 
better  not  to  allow  more  sugar  for  the  fall 
feeding  than  is  actually  necessary  to  carry 
the  colony  safely  thru  the  winter.  More 
can  be  secured  in  the  spring  if  necessary. 
In  making  application  the  beekeeper  now 
states  the  total  number  of  colonies  in  his 
apiary  and  the  number  which  need  to  be  fed. 
In  most  eases  these  are  O.  K.'d  either  by 
the  person  in  charge  of  the  Bee  Culture 
Division  of  the  State  University  or  by  the 
State  Inspector.  Not  more  than  15  pounds 
are  allowed  for  each  colony  needing  stores. 
An  additional  10  pounds  may  be  secured  in 
the  spring  if  needed.  In  order  to  avoid  all 
confusion  for  the  coming  year,  it  was  sug- 
gested and  approved  by  the  conference  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  plan  could 
be  worked  out  so  that  a  special  applicatior? 
form  could  be  provided  somewhat  along  the 
line  of  the  one  used  by  the  Ontario  bee- 
keepers, in  their  applications  to  the  Canada 
Food  Board.  The  form  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion here,  but  it  is  suflScient  to  state  that 
after  the  application  has  been  filled  out 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the   applicant. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota 
Beekeepers '  Association  will  be  held  during 
the  first  week  in  December  in  connection 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Society.  The  Association  has  in- 
creased in  membership  during  the  last  few 
years,  but  there  ought  to  be  several  times 
as  many  members.  This  organization  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  industry  in  the 
State,  and  every  beekeeper  ought  to  give  it 
his  hearty  support.  Program  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  other  information  concerning 
the  Association  can  be  secured  from  the 
secretary,  L.  V.  France,  University  Farm, 
St.  Paul.  The  small  sum  of  one  dollar  makes 
you  a  member  of  the  State  Association,  of 
i'our  County   Association,   ^xid  of  the   State 


Horticultural  Society.  Besides,  for  this 
same  dollar  you  receive  monthly  the  ^Min- 
nesota Horticulturist  and  a  bound  copy  of 
the  magazine  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Also 
in  addition  to  the  above,  you  are  entitled  to 
plant  premiums  from  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, which  alone  are  worth  the  dollar.  Mr. 
Beekeeper,  you  can 't  afford  to  stay  out. 
Come  in  and  help  boost. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.         Chas.  D.  Blaker. 


»   *   * 


In  Michigan— ?«««  ^^^  S'^^.'^g  ,"^V  T'"^ 

o  ter  quarters  m  tlie  best  or 

condition.  Brood-rearing  has  continued  later 
than  in  years  past  and  this  insures  a  very 
large  number  of  young  bees.  Good  stores 
for  winter  have  been  provided  either  in  the 
form  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup.  To  date  per- 
mits for  the  purchase  of  about  85,000  pounds 
of  sugar  have  been  issued.  The  bulk  of  this 
sugar  has  gone  to  beekeepers  in  the  districts 
where  honeydew  was  stored  in  quantities 
and  to  the  parts  of  the  State  where  the  se- 
vere drought  and  unfavorable  weather  pre- 
vented the  storing  of  the  usual  amount  of 
fall  honey.  Unprecedented  interest  in  pack- 
ing cases  and  in  cellar  wintering  is  being 
manifested  in  all  counties  in  the  central 
and  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  beekeepers  are  making  special  ef- 
forts this  year  to  avoid  the  loss  and  disap- 
pointments of  last  winter.  The  serious  loss 
of  last  year  was  a  hard  lesson,  but  the  moral 
of  it  has  been  well  learned.  The  outlook 
for  next  year  is   excellent. 

Excepting  such  honey  as  is  being  held  for 
home  trade,  the  Michigan  honey  crop  in 
general  has  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
producers.  The  prices  realized  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  As  a  result  of  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  industry,  bees  are 
in  considerable  demand  at  this  time,  and 
this  demand  will  continue  up  to  the  honey 
flow  next  season.  Beekeepers  who  are  plan- 
ning on  purchasing  eombless  packages 
should  at  once  get  in  touch  with  the  pro- 
ducers and,  as  soon  as  possible,  get  orders 
accepted  for  spring  delivery.  The  demand 
for  eombless  packages  for  Michigan  will  be 
tremendous,  and  those  who  wait  may  not 
obtain  bees  in  time  to  be  profitable  next 
year. 

One  very  encouraging  thing  noted  this 
fall  is  the  zeal  of  the  better  producers  for 
buying  the  unproductive  bees  of  their  com- 
munities. Practically  all  of  the  better  bee- 
keepers are  planning  on  increasing  their 
number  of  colonies  considerably  before  the 
next  honey  flow. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Bee- 
keepers' Association,  which  will  be  held  at 
Lansing  on  Nov.  19-21,  promises  to  be  one 
of  the  best  of  good  times  and  one  of  the 
most  profitable  meetings  of  Michigan  bee- 
keepers in  recent  years.  The  present  indi- 
cations are  that  all  the  previous  records  of 
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attendance  will  be  broken.  Practically  all 
the  county  associations  will  send  delega- 
tions of  considerable  numbers.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  rare  opportunities  to  talk  with 
some  of  the  most  successful  men  in  the 
industry  and  to  learn  many  of  their  methods 
which  make  them  so  successful.  The  dis- 
cussions appearing  on  the  program  will  cen- 
ter around  the  subjects  of  the  proper  size 
of  hives  for  best  results,  the  use  of  comb- 
less  packages,  modern  methods  of  market- 
ing, with  special  reference  to  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  producers'  co-operative  organiza- 
tion, and  the  honey-producing  possibilities 
of  the  Upper  Peninsula.  The  most  of  the 
program  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Michigan 
men.  E.  R.  Eoot  of  Gleanings  and  C.  P. 
Dadant  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  have 
consented  to  be  present  and  give  Michigan 
beekeepers  the  benefit  of  their  broad  and 
very  valuable  experience.  A  banquet  will 
be  held  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  20.  Plan 
to  side-track  everything  else  and  join  with 
your  fellow  producers  in  a  most  enjoyable 
and  profitable  time.  If  you  have  not  receiv- 
ed a  program  write  to  the  undersigned. 
East  Lansing,  Mich.  B.  F.  Kindig. 

*   *   * 

Tn    Onfarin Following  a  verv  fine  warm 

All  wiiLdiiu       ^yg.^jst  -^rhieh  gave  a  nice 

surplus  from  buckwheat,  we  in  Ontario  have 
had  a  September  unusually  cold  and  wet. 
With  a  large  number  of  surplus  combs  to 
look  after,  it  has  been  my  practice  to  leave 
combs  on  hives  till  about  Sept.  7,  as  after 
that  date  combs  are  safe  from  any  damage 
by  moths.  I  delayed  starting  to  take  off 
buckwheat  honey  this  year  till  that  date, 
and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Weather  turned 
cold  and  wet,  and  in  three  weeks  I  had  but 
five  days  in  which  I  could  extract  honey, 
and  some  of  those  days  were  only  half  days 
so  far  as  bee  work  was  concerned.  The  re- 
sult is  that  at  this  date  (Oct.  7)  I  still  have 
about  4,000  pounds  of  buckwheat  on  hives, 
and  nearly  that  much  more  is  piled  up  in  su- 
pers in  a  kitchen  at  home,  having  been 
drawn  eight  miles  from  an  outyard.  While 
it  was  too  cold  to  extract  the  honey,  yet  as 
the  yard  was  well  sheltered  I  was  able  to  get 
honey  from  bees.  This  season  the  man  who 
operates  from  a  central  base,  using  escapes 
to  clear  supers,  and  who  draws  all  honey 
home  for  extracting,  scores  without  a 
<loubt.  However,  even  if  I  did  get  caught 
this  year  by  unusual  weather  conditions, 
have  "no  idea  that  I  would  prefer  the  plan 
of  always  drawing  the  honey  home  to  ex- 
tract. "Many  men  of  many  minds" — that 
is  the  only  way  to  explain  the  different  pref- 
erences, or  shall  we  call  them  prejudices  in 
some  cases'? 

I  think  it  was  the  late  J.  B.  Hall,  well 
known  as  one  of  Ontario's  best  beekeepers, 
who  often  said  that  the  most  prolific  queens 
and  the  most  populous  colonies  did  not  nec- 


essarily mean  the  greatest  honey-producers. 
While  I  think  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  largest  colonies  do  store  the  most 
honey,  yet,  without  a  doubt,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. While  clipping  last  spring  at  one 
of  the  yards  where  the  bees  are  all  in  10- 
frame  L.  hives,  I  came  across  one  of  the 
most  populous  colonies  for  the  time  of  the 
year  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Altho  it  was 
only  about  the  middle  of  May,  the  hive  was 
boiling  over  with  bees,  and  every  comb 
about  full  of  brood.  In  fact  nine  of  the 
combs  were  literally  solid  with- brood,  and 
there  was  not  more  than  a  pound  or  so  of 
honey  in  the  hive.  As  the  hive  had  been 
marked  H  last  fall,  that  meant  that  it  was 
very  heavy  with  stores  and  its  present  con- 
dition signified  that  the  bees  had  used  these 
stores  in  early  brood-rearing.  This  yard  was 
affected  with  European  foul  brood,  but  the 
colony  in  question  showed  not  a  cell  all 
thru  the  season.  Naturally  I  expected 
great  things  from  such  a  good  showing  in 
spring;  but,  while  the  colony  stored  a  lot  of 
honey,  yet  many  others  not  nearly  so  popu- 
lous have  stored  a  great  deal  more.  At 
present,  the  colony  is  extremely  populous, 
and  the  condition,  so  far  as  brood-nest  is 
concerned,  shows  that  the  queen  has  occu- 
pied about  all  of  the  10-frame  brood-nest 
thruout  the  season.  Buckwheat  supers  were 
taken  off  on  Oct.  4,  and  on  examining  the 
brood-nest  I  found  that  there  was  not  a 
pound  of  honey  in  the  hive,  only  a  few  un- 
sealed cells  being  in  each  outside  comb,  and 
quite  a  lot  of  brood  present  at  this  late  date. 
With  70  colonies  in  the  yard,  40  are  marked 
heavy  enough  for -winter,  and  the  remainder 
need  but  from  10  to  15  j^ounds  more  stores 
each,  while  this  single  colony  has  not  a 
pound.  Evidently  this  is  a  case  where  too 
much  of  the  colony  's  energy  is  given  up  to 
brood-rearing,  and  the  bees,  altho  in  great 
numbers  all  the  time,  for  some  reason  are 
not  as  good  honey-gatherers  as  many  others 
in  colonies  not  so  prolific. 

Bad  weather,  as  already  intimated,  has 
delayed  bee  work  very  much.  While  in  many 
cases  not  much  feeding  is  necessary,  yet 
what  is  to  be  done  has  been  held  back  very 
much  by  the  cool  weather.  Even  strong  colo- 
nies would  not  leave  the  cluster  to  take  feed 
from  a  Miller  feeder,  and  the  pails  had  to  be 
used  instead.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  is 
there  any  feeder  just  quite  so  handy  and 
ready  for  any  time  as  the  inverted  honey 
pail  with  perforated  lids.  While  the  wet 
weather  has  been  bad  for  bee  work,  clover, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  done  magnificently, 
and  fields  are  now  in  great  shape  to  go  into 
winter,  as  so  much  moisture  has  made  a 
great  growth.  Mention  was  made,  in  a  late 
issue  of  Gleanings,  of  the  big  yield  of  alsike 
this  season  and  good  prices  prevailing.  Since 
that  was  written,  alsike  prices  have  made  a 
great   advance,   and   I   am   informed   that   a 
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farmer  near  us  received  the  record  price  of 
$17.00  a  bushel  a,  few  days  ago.  Naturally 
this  means  that  wherever  a  field  of  alsike 
has  been  sown,  it  will  be  left  for  seed  if  the 
stand  is  at  all  good. 

Some  two  months  or  more  ago,  I  an- 
nounced in  this  Department  that  a  successor 
to  Mr.  Pettit  as  Provisional  Apiarist  had 
about  been  chosen.  Prof.  Gates  of  Amherst, 
Mass.,  was  the  man  I  had  in  mind,  but  my 
informant  had  asked  me  not  to  mention  the 
matter  as  things  had  not  been  definitely  ar- 
ranged. As  already  announced,  Prof.  Gates 
has  taken  uj?  the  reins  of  office  at  Guelph, 
and  personally  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  welcoming  him  among  us.  While 
we  have  met  Mr.  Gates  only  once,  yet  at 
various  times  we  have  had  correspondence, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  given  a 
hearty  welcome  by  Canadian  beekeepers. 
No  doubt  Prof.  Gates  will  attend  our  coming 
convention  and  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
meeting  and  getting  accjuainted  with  many 
of  the  fraternity  from  Ontario  and  other 
parts  of  Canada.  That  his  stay  with  us  may 
be  long  and  his  labors  successful  is  the  wish 
of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  beekeeping. 

Markham,    Ont.  J.   L.   Ever. 


Tj,  'T'exac During  the  last  month  condi- 
tions over  the  State  have  im- 
proved very  materially.  Rains  in  many  lo- 
calities have  greatly  changed  prospects,  and 
if  early  frosts  do  not  occur  the  bees  will  be 
in  good  shai3e  for  the  winter.  Generally  the 
bees  now  are  in  better  condition  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  In  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  a  light  summer  flow  has.  re- 
sulted in  the  hives  now  being  full  of  bees 
with  plenty  of  winter  stores.  In  the  Gulf 
Coast  section  the  bees  now  are  75  per  cent 
better  than  last  year  at  this  time.  In  the 
southwestern  territory  the  poorest  condi- 
tions prevail  of  any  place  in  the  State,  but 
very  recent  rains  will  improve  conditions 
here  wonderfully.  Bees  resjionded  very 
readily  and  brood  was  being  raised  in  great 
quantity  wherever  rains  had  brought  out 
any  bloom.  A  late  frost  will  allow  great 
improvement  in  this  territory.  In  west 
Texas  the  bees  are  in  better  shape  now  than 
a  year  ago,  but  the  drouth  has  not  been 
broken  as  it  has  in  the  other  sections.  In 
east  Texas  the  bees  are  in  better  condition 
for  the  winter;  the  colonies  are  stronger  and 
with  more  stores.  In  central  Texas  the  con- 
ditions vary  greatly  with  localities.  In  the 
southern  portion  the  drouth  still  fjrevails 
and  bees  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as 
last  year.  In  a  few  favored  localities  there 
is  an  improvement  over  last  year.  Thruout 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  the  bees  are 
liow  in  better  condition  than  a  year  ago. 
Of    course,    the    condition    of    the    bees    is 


entirely  dependent  upon  the  plant  condi- 
tions. In  the  Valley  there  was  a  good  flow 
and  the  plants  were  recovering  from  the 
drouth.  In  the  Gulf  Coast  section  the  recent 
heavy  rains  caused  some  of  the  spring  flora 
to  bloom  and  bees  built  up  rapidly,  even 
draining  comb  from  foundation  on  Oct.  1. 
Bees  will  go  into  the  winter  with  good  stores 
and  plenty  of  young  bees.  In  the  southmost 
sections  the  fall  bloom  has  caused  so  much 
brood-rearing  that  considerable  increase  is 
being  made.  In  west  Texas  those  bees  that 
have  been  allowed  their  stores  will  go  into 
the  winter  in  good  condition.  In  the  eastern 
section  the  fall  flow  was  good  and  ample 
stores  for  winter  were  assured.  In  the  cen- 
tral section  some  bees  were  not  able  to 
store  any  from  a  fall  flow  and  so  will  start 
the  winter  short  on  stores.  In  the  north 
section  the  bees  will  go  into  the  winter  with 
sufficient  stores. 

I  often  wonder  after  another  year  of  ad- 
verse conditions  what  proportion  of  bees 
exist  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  In  the 
valley  section  there  is  a  slight  increase,  the 
losses  having  already  been  made  good  by 
dividing.  In  the  coast  section  there  are 
now  only  60  per  cent  as  many  bees  as  last 
year  and  only  50  per  cent  as  many  as  two 
years  ago  at  this  time.  In  the  southwest 
section  there  are  now  only  50  per  cent  as 
many  bees  as  there  were  two  years  ago.  The 
loss  this  summer  was  about  one-fourth  of 
the  total.  The  shortage  is  not  much  in  the 
western  section,  perhaps  10  jier  cent  due  to 
general  carelessness.  In  some  localities  of 
the  eastern  section  there  are  now  not  over 
60  per  cent  the  bees  that  there  were  last 
year.  In'other  localities  there  has  been  no 
loss.  In  the  central  section  the  loss  during 
the  past  summer  has  not  been  over  5  per 
cent,  but  the  number  of  colonies  now  as  com- 
pared to  two  years  ago  is  about  70  per  cent. 
Thruout  the  northern  section  there  has  been 
almost  no  loss. 

Feeding  bees  was  such  a  common  practice 
last  year  that  many  beekeej^ers  expected  to 
feed  again  this  year.  The  general  rains  re- 
sulting in  good  fall  flows  over  most  of  the 
State  has  changed  these  feeding  expecta- 
tions. There  will  be  some  feeding  in  the 
southwest  section.  In  some  localities  feed- 
ing has  been  done  for  some  time  and  will 
cease  now.  In  some  localities  in  the  central 
section  there  will  be  some  feeding. 

The  increase  that  is  being  made  in  some 
localities  has  disclosed  a  shortage  of  queens 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Practically  no 
queens   are   available   in    this   State. 

The  pound-package  trade  for  this  State 
for  next  year  is  very  uncertain.  One  owner 
has  sold  his  entire  supply  in  three  large 
orders.  Many  who  have  had  bees  to  sell  in 
the  past  will  need  all  they  can  supply  for 
increase  at  home.  Having  lost  faith  with 
the  old  transportation  facilities,  it  will  be 
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some  time  before  the   shippers  attempt  the 
new  methods  of  mail  shipments. 

College  Station,  Tex.         F.  B.  Paddock. 

*  *   * 

In  Florida. "^^^  question  of  using  su- 
gar for  winter  stores  in 
place  of  honey  is  definitely  settled  by  Dr. 
Phillips  in  the  circular  letter  to  the  Honey 
Crop  Beporters,  sent  from  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  on  Sept  12.  As  some  of  the 
Florida  beemen  who  were  considering  ex- 
tracting their  fall  crops  may  not  have  re- 
ceived this  letter,  the  following  quotation 
will  apply  to  them:  ''It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  any  beekeeper  who  removes  his 
honey  to  sell  at  a  high  price,  and  then  asks 
the  Food  Administration  to  furnish  him 
with  sugar  at  a  lower  price  for  his  bees,  is 
taking  advantage  of  the  war  conditions  for 
his  own  gain,  and  this  is  profiteering.  *  * 
In  no  case  should  a  beekeeper  ask  for  sugar 
for  feeding  the  bees  unless  he  actually  nuist 
have  it.  The  conditions  under  which  sugar- 
feeding  seems  legitimate  are  when  there  has 
been  a  failure  of  the  honey  crop.  *  *  *  " 
There  has  been  no  failure  of  the  Florida 
honey  crop  this  year,  and  there  is  no  excuse 
for  sugar-feeding.  A  few  beginners — and 
there  is  an  unprecedented  number  of  them 
this  year — will  undoubtedly  strip  their  bees 
too  closely  and  have  to  resort  to  feeding, 
and  it  seems  the  duty  of  the  specialist  to 
warn  them  all  in  time,  and,  if  they  do  not 
take  the  warning,  to  insist  that  they  feed 
honey  and  not  sugar.  Also  there  are  a  great 
many  who  have  started  with  late  swarms 
and   with   bees   from   trees,   and   these   must 


have  sugar  to  carry  them  thru.  The  Food 
Administration  has  supplied  me  with  appli- 
cation blanks,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  for- 
ward to  those  who  need  them. 

During  a  year's  correspondence  with  bee- 
keepers in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the 
ignorance  of  practically  all  of  them  as  to 
the  sources  of  nectar  has  constantly  been 
demonstrated.  A  few  of  the  most  impor- 
tant honey  plants  are  well  known;  but  there 
are  scores  of  others  that  do  not  possess  even 
local  names.  It  is  humiliating  to  confess 
that  beekeepers  know  so  little  about  the 
plant  life  on  which  they  depend  for  their 
living,  and  I  wonder  if  Gleanings  can  not, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  beekeepers  of 
the  State,  do  something  to  enable  us  to 
identify  our  honey  flora.  I  would  suggest 
that  during  1919  the  beemen  secure  photo- 
graphs of  the  various  honey  plants  in  their 
immediate  localities,  giving  local  names, 
time  of  blooming,  and  other  data.  These 
could  then  be  classified  and  properly  named 
by  some  competent  botanist  and  published 
in  book  form.  The  price  of  such  a  book 
would,  of  course,  be  high;  but  we  are  used 
to  high  prices  in  Florida,  and  most  of  us 
would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  secure 
the  information.  [Gleanings  certainly  is 
ready  to  cooperate  in  every  way  possible. 
Call  on  .us. — Editor.] 

One  other  need  is  a  bee  book  for  begin- 
ners, written  with  especial  reference  to  con- 
ditions in  the  South.  There  is  none  such  at 
present  and  the  time  may  now  have  come 
when  such  a  book  might  pay  the  publisher. 

Apopka,  Fla.  Harry  Hewitt. 


Harry  Hewitt,   who  writes  for  Florida  beekeepers 
in    Gleanings — and   is   a  most   e.xrellent  beekeeper. 
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Three  Reasons  for 
Cellar  Wintering. 


In  the  long  experience 
I  have  had,  68  years, 
and  having  bees  every 
year,  I  hardly  know  where  to  start  with  the 
story  you  ask.  However,  I  will  say  at  the 
present  time  it  seems  that  the  most  of  bee- 
keepers are  wondering  how  they  can  winter 
their  bees  most  successfully.  I  have  for 
several  years  wintered  in  my  cellar,  the  past 
winter  putting  my  bees  in   on   Nov.   2,   150 


D.   W.   Trescott   calls   this   the   model   apiary. 

colonies,  taking  them  out  Apr.  20  and  22. 
My  loss  was  two  colonies  that  were  queen - 
less. 

My  cellar  has  a  cement  bottom  and  is  dry. 
However,  there  is  a  cistern  in  the  cellar.  It 
is  perfectly  dark,  windows  covered  outside 
and  inside,  the  temperature-  from  40  to  55, 
with  upward  ventilation.  The  hives  are 
placed  on  their  bottom-boards,  entrances  all 
open,  covers  all  off  with  burlap  over  the 
hives,  and  I  set  them  six  inches  from  the 
cellar  bottom,  putting  three  and  four  colo- 
nies high.  I  see  that  my  bees  have  plenty 
of  stores,  and  find  that  nearly  one-third  less 
honey  will  winter  them.  In  August  I  make 
sure  that  all  colonies  have  laying  queens  and 
have  young  bees  to  winter.  I  watch  care- 
fully the  condition  of  the  season.  At  times 
I  have  put  them  in  earlier  than  last  year  and 
have  taken  them  out  as  soon  as  settled  wea- 
ther. I  have  wintered  all  ways  imagina- 
ble and  find  the  safest  and  most  profitable  in 
cellar  wintering.  This  is  because:  (1)  they 
use  less  stores;  (2)  the  hives  are  kept  dry, 
and  not  being  subjected  to  wet  and  dry 
conditions  last  many  years  longer;  (3)  there 
is  no  loss  of  bees  on  warm  days  by  flights. 

Conesus,  N.  Y.  D.   W.   Trescott. 


A  Queen's 
Big  Record- 


On  page  556  of  your 
September  issue  Mr. 
A.  S.  Schreckengost  of 
Kittanning,  Pa.,  says  he  has  a  golden  queen 
that  he  values  at  $50  for  giving  him  144 
sections.  Now,  if  his  queen  is  worth  $50, 
what  is  this  one  worth?  We  lost  most  of 
our  bees  last  winter,  but  this  queen  came 
thru    in    fine    condition    and    built    up    very 


quickly  and  was  ready  to  go  out.  So  I  took 
eight  frames  of  brood  from  her  and  nuide 
four  nuclei  and  gave  a  super,  and  in  a 
short  time  I  saw  they  were  ready  to  go 
again.  Then  I  took  four  more  frames  of 
brood  and  gave  two  supers.  They  were  soon 
full  of  clover  honey  and  were  building 
queen-cells  again.  I  took  four  more  frames 
and  gave  two  more  supers.  I  have  now 
taken  off  five  supers  and  have  140  sections, 
137  being  salable.  Is  this  good  or  not?  She 
is  only  a  dollar  queen. 

Chatham,  N.  Y.  P.  L.  Callender. 


Winters  Success-  In  the  September 

fully  in  an  number  of  Gleanings  I 

Easy  Way.  told    of    wintering    84 

colonies  outdoors  last 
winter  without  the  loss  of  a  single  colony, 
and  also  of  wintering  117  colonies  in  the 
winter  of  1916-17  without  loss.  The  Editor 
of  Gleanings  has  asked  me  to  tell  more  at 
length  as  to  how  I  prepare  my  colonies  for 
winter. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  of  inquiry  as  to  my 
method  of  wintering  outdoors,  I  will  say 
that  I  winter  in  eight-  and  ten-frame  hives, 
L.  frame,  set  facing  south  and  set  a  little  up 
from  the  ground.  I  have  boxes  to  give  six- 
inch  space  all  around  the  sides  as  well  as 
front;  some  without  bottoms,  some  with  bot- 
toms. I  place  the  hive  in  the  box,  or  slip 
the  box  down  over  hive  that  has  no  bottom, 
and  give  an  entrance  of  i^  by  3  inches.  I 
pack  well  with  clover  chaff  or  forest  leaves 
flush  up  to  the  top  of  the  hive.  I  then  put 
on  a  honey-board,  with  cleat  side  down;  lay 


C.  O.  Yost,  of  the  State  Entomologist  Office  of  In- 
diana, says  this  field  of  white  sweet  clover.  .Jefferson 
County,  Ind.,  upon  a  high  bluff  above  the  Ohio  river, 
is  the  best  he  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Yost,  6  ft.  1  in. 
tall,  is  shown  holdini?  his  hat  above  the  clover 
growth — which  shows  its  remarkable  height.  An 
apiary    is    near   by. 
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An  apiai-y  of  L.  L.  Andreiws  (Gleanings  corres- 
pondent from  southern  California),  located  a  half 
mile  from  the  orange  groves  at  Corona,  Calif. 
There  were  200  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
orange  flow.  At  the  close  of  this  flow,  the  apiary 
had  increasad  to  .300  colonies  and  had  produced  80 
pounds  of  orange  honey  per  colony.  This  apiary 
is  moved  from  one  locality  to  another  to  secure  vari- 
ous   honey    flows. 


,C»: 


a  strip  %  by  %  across  the  center  of  the  little 
bee-escape  slot  out  flush  to  the  outside  of 
the  hive;  or  do  the  same  with  burlap  sack 
with  just  as  good  results.  Then  I  fill  large 
sacks  to  completely  fill  the  box  with  dry 
forest  leaves;  or,  just  as  good,  use  clover 
chaff.  I  cover  so  as  to  keep  out  snow  or 
rain,  and  with  plenty  of  stores  I  seldom  lose 
a  single  colony. 

Yes,  we  usually  have  j^lenty  of  snow  thru- 
out  the  coldest  winter.     Sometimes  the  hives 


are  completely  snowed  under.  Then  I  shovel 
down  to  the  top  of  the  box  to  give  air  so  as 
not  to  gather  dampness.  I  sell  hundreds  of 
swarms  in  the  spring.  I  never  find  any 
combs  moldy  wintered  in  this  way.  I  never 
use  windbreaks,  but  my  apiary  is  located  in 
an  orchard.  However,  I  would  advise  wind- 
breaks in  some  localities  not  protected  by 
woods.  A.  H.  Guernsey. 

Ionia,  Mich. 


Successful  "While  this  is  only  my 

Wintering  Easily  third  year   in   the  bee 

Accomplislied.  business,     I     wintered 

all  of  my  15  colonies 
last  winter  successfully  when  almost  all  the 
bees  of  my  neighbors  died,  due  to  the  ex- 
ceedingly severe  winter.  I  therefore  think 
I  have  the  correct  wintering  scheme.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  lost  a  colony  so  far,  al- 
tho  I  don  't  want  to  brag.  I  winter  outside. 
My  wintering  plan  is  according  to  A  B  C 
and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  First  of  all,  I 
have  young  queens  to  make  strong  colonies 
in  the  fall.  I  give  plenty  of  stores,  and 
winter  in  Buckeye  double-walled  hives,  with 
leaves  on  three  sides  and  on  top,  all  cover- 
ed with  tar  paper.  In  this  shape  they  stand 
long  periods   of  confinement. 

The  results  simply  show  the  difference  in 
having  protection,  and  using  double-walled 
hives.  Harry    E.    Germond. 

Ehinebeck,  N.  Y. 


THE   BACKLOT  BUZZER. 
Ma  says  thlat's  jcs  like  ye,  fryin,'   to  make  a  stratteyic  retreat  viid-er  a   smukc   acrfen.    irlicii    1    (iiiylit   tti 
li.ave  used  poisoned  yas. 
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JUST  NEWS 

Editors 


WING    to 

the    preva- 

1  e  n  c  e  of 
Spanish  influen- 
za, the  eouvon- 
t  i  o  n  of  the 
Western  New 
Y  o  r  k  Hone  y 
Producers'  A  s  - 
so  e  i  a  t  i  o  n       to 

haA'e  been  held  Nov.  1  and  2,  at  Genesee 
Hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  lias  been  indefinitely 
jiostponed,  and  notices  to  that  effect  were 
sent  out  on  Oct.  14.  The  convention  will  be 
held  later  when  health  conditions  permit. 
Howard  M.  Myers  of  Ransomville,  N.  Y.,  is 
secretary  of  this  much-alive  oi'ganization. 

*  *   » 

The  Chicago-Northwestern  Beekeepers ' 
Association  will  hold  its  annual  convention 
at  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  on 
Dec.  10  and  11.  Write  John  C.  Bull,  Val- 
paraiso, Ind.,  for  program. 

*  *   * 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Michigan  State 
Beekeepers '  Association  is  scheduled  for 
Nov.  19  to  21  at  Lansing,  Mich.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  attendance  will  be  the  larg- 
est in  years,  and  the  interest  shown  will  be 

of  the  liveliest  kind. 

*  «■   » 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lenawee  Coun- 
ty Beekeepers'  Association  will  be  held  at 
the  apiary  of  A.  E.  Mosher,  near  the  Indus- 
trial Home,  Adrian,  Mich.,  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  14,  at  1  0  'clock.  B.  F.  Kindig,  State 
Inspector,   will   be  present. 

*  *   * 

The  St.  Clair  County  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation was  recently  organized  at  a  meeting 
held  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  The  new  organi- 
zation starts  with  a  membership  of  30  bee- 
keepers. Very  great  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est are  shown  in  the  new  organization. 

*  *   * 

The  Illinois  State  Beekeepers'  annual 
meeting,  which  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Springfield  on  Nov.  8  and  9,  has  been  in- 
definitely postponed  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluenza epidemic.  Mrs.  Jas.  Stone,  the  wife 
of  the  secretary  of  the  State  Association, 
was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  epidemic,  her 
death   occurring   Oct.   17. 

*  *   * 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  of  date  of  Sept.  29, 
quoted  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  South- 
ern California  Beekeepers'  Association  as 
follows:  "That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meet- 
ing that  we  express  ourselves  satisfied  with 
the  present  management  and  plan  of  work 
of  the  Southern  California  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation and  thoroly  oi)pose  any  consoli- 
dation or  union  with  the  State  Co-operative 
Honey  Producers'  Exchange,  and  that  we 
affirm  we  are  not  now  or  e\-er  have  been  af- 
filiated in  any  way  with  the  exchange." 

*  *    * 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Beekeepers'  Association  will   be   lield 
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a  t  M  ad  i  so  n  , 
State  ('apitol,  in 
t  he  Senate 
fJh  a  m  b  e  r  ,  on 
Dec.  .')  and  (i, 
19  18.  Wiscoii- 
s  i  n  beekeepers 
^\•  li  o  a  re  not 
members  of  the 
State  Associa- 
tion or  of  a  local  association  not  affiliated 
with  the  State  Association,  will  not  receive 
programs  excei)t  on  request  made  to  the 
secretary.  Edward  Hassinger,  Jr.,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  4,  Hortonville,  Wis.,  is  secretary  of  the 
State  Association. 

*  *  * 

The  Division  of  Extension  in  Agriculture, 
University  of  California,  in  co-operation 
with  the  Extension  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  will  this  year 
inaugurate  a  series  of  short  courses  in  api- 
culture. These  will  be  given  as  follows: 
At  San  Diego,  Nov.  25  to  Nov.  30;  at  Davis, 
Dee.  2  to  Dec.  7;  at  Visalia,  Dec.  9  to  Dec. 
14;  at  Eiverside,  Dee.  16  to  Dec.  21.  The 
purpose  of  these  short  courses  is  to  afford 
experienced  beekeepers  an  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  most  successful 
methods  in  practice  among  their  fellow 
craftsmen,  and  to  offer  to,  those  of  limited 
experience  and  the  student  contemplating 
beekeeping  as  a  business  a  series  of  inten- 
sive training.  Among  the  instructors  at 
these  short  courses  will  be:  Dr.  E.  F.  Phil- 
lips and  George  S.  Demuth,  of  the  Apicul- 
tural  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Geo.  A.  Coleman,  Apiciil- 
tnrist  of  the  University  of  California;  M. 
H.  Mendelson,  one  of  California's  most  ex- 
perienced and  most  successful  beekeepers; 
E.  R.  Root,  editor  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture; F.  C.  Pellett,  assistant  editor  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  This  corps  of  in- 
structors will  be  assisted  in  each  course  by 
one  or  more  practical  beekeepers,  who  will 
give  demonstrations  of  methods  which  they 
have  found  practical  under  their  local  condi- 
tions. Practical  demonstrations  will  be 
given  of  the  handling  of  bees  and  the 
diagnosis  of  diseases.  There  will  also  be 
visits  to  apiaries.  A  short  time  will  be  set 
aside  each  day  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  general  interest  in  which  all  mem- 
bers of  the  class  are  invited  to  take  ]>art. 
Mr.  Coleman,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  these 
courses,  will  have  office  hours  each  day. 
Any  one  desiring  special  information  or  hav- 
ing special  problems  should  see  him.  He 
will  also  be  glad  to  arrange  with  students 
for  a  conference  with  any  instructor.  Sam- 
ples of  all  the  apparatus  and  tools  necessai-y 
in  modern  beekeeping  will  be  on  hand  for 
use  in  demonstration  by  the  instructors  and 
for  study  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Any 
person  interested  should  write  to  Geo.  A. 
Coleman,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  for  the  program  of  these  beekeeping 
short  courses  to  be  given  next  month,  and 
for  application  form. 
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QUESTIONS. 
—  (1)  What 
do  you  think 
of  the  plan  of 
having  two  queetns 
in  one  hive,  in  or- 
der to  have  a  large 
force  for  a  future 
honey  flovc  ?  I 
tried  this  with  two 
new    swarms.       The 

two  colonies  were  separated  by  a  queen-e.xcluder, 
and  each  colony  was  supplied  with  its  own 
queen.  The  lower  colony  contained  full  combs 
and  some  stores.  One  of  the  colonies  raised  14 
and  the  other  15  frames  of  brood,  and  then  I  took 
one  quGien  away  from  each  colony  and  raised  all  the 
sealed  brood  above,  while  the  queen  and  the  unseal- 
ed brood  were  placed  below.  These  swarms  were 
monsters.  (2)  Some  beekeepers  contend  that  sugar 
syrup  fed  exclusively  to  bees  when  there  is  no  honey 
in  the  hive  will  often  cause  the  queen  to  be  killed. 
Last  winter  I  kneiw  of  quite  a  number  who  fed 
sugar  from  July  until  Apr.  1,  and  there  was  ob- 
solutely  no  honey  coming  in,  yet  none  of  the  queens 
were  lost.  I  want  to  know  what  youv  experience 
has  been  along  this  line.  W.  T.  Rabb. 

Texas. 

Answer. — This  plan  has  been  tried  on  a 
few  colonies  in  one  of  our  apiaries,  and  we 
may  say  if  one  does  not  object  to  the  extra 
lifting,  the  plan  is  a  good  one,  for  these  large 
colonies  certainly  do  roll  in  the  honey.  (2) 
In  answer  to  your  other  question  we  may 
say  that  we  have"  often  fed  sugar  and  yet 
have  never  found  that  it  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  queens. 

Questions.- — (1)  A  beekeeper  here,  who  has  had 
50  years'  experience  with  bees,  never  robs  his  bees 
(he  calls  it  robs)  until  thei  last  quarter  of  the  moon 
in  March.  He  says  if  he  doesn't  take  the  honey 
from  them  then,  they  will  destroy  it  to  make  room 
for  new  honey.  I  say  they  will  not.  What  do 
you  think  about  it?  (2)  Is  it  advisable  to  change 
the  brood  combs  every  two  or  three,  years  to  keep  the 
workers  the  normal  size  ?  In  other  words,  do  the 
brood   combs   wear   away   and   have  to   be  replaced  ? 

Oklahoma.  J.  W.  Young. 

Answers. — (1)  You  are  entirely  right. 
Bees  do  not  remove  the  honey  from  the  hive 
in  order  to  make  place  for  new  honey.  Any 
extra  honey  that  they  may  have,  which 
they  do  not  use  up  in  brood-rearing,  is  saved 
over  for  winter  stores,  unless  removed  by 
the  beekeeper.  (2)  Brood  combs  do  not  wear 
out,  but  may  be  used  for  a  life  time.  In- 
stead of  wearing  out,  the  cells  continually 
become  thicker,  as  new  cocoon  walls  are 
continually  added,  so  that  it  is  occasionally 
necessary  for  the  bees  to  remove  some  of 
these  inner  walls  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  young  larva?.  It  is  possible  that  a  frame 
may  wear  out  in  time  or  become  broken,  but 
the  comb  itself  is  kept  in  repair  by  the  bees, 
any  broken  comb  being  quickly  repaired 
during  a  honey  flow.  Sometimes  drone  comb 
needs  to  be  cut  out  and  replaced  with  work- 
er combs,  but  aside  from  this  the  .same 
combs  may  be  used  indefinitely. 

Questions. —  (1)  When  a  laying  queen  is  taken 
from  a  hive,  how  long  may  she  be  kept  in  an  in- 
troducing cage  until  one  i.s  ready  to  introduce  her 
to  another  colony?  (2)  If  a  colony  becomes  ((ueen- 
less  about  the  15th  day  of  September  after  tho  hon- 
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ey  flow,  and  the 
weather  becomes 
quite  cold  all  of  a 
sudden,  could  they 
rear'  themselves  a 
new  queen  provid- 
ing there  were  eggs 
in  the  cells?  (3) 
When  one  wishes 
to  increase  by  tak- 
ing say  four  frames 
of  sealed  brood,  the  queen  may  be  given  to  such  with- 
out introducing,  but  will  the  queen  stay,  when  there 
are  no  bees  on  the  frames  with  her  ?  And  would 
it  be  a  good  plan  to  screen  the  entrance  until  some 
of  the  brood  hatches,  so  she  cannot  get  away  ? 
Wisconsin.  M.   E.    Larson. 

Answer. —  (1)  In  the  ordinary  mailing 
cage,  if  the  queen  is  given  an  escort  of  bees, 
she  may  be  kept  in  this  way  for  a  week  or 
so.  In  export  cages,  queens  sometimes  live 
over  a  month;  and,  if  put  in  cages  without 
attendants,  and  placed  over  the  top  of  the 
frames  of  a  super,  the  queens  may  remain 
in  the  cages  alive  for  two  or  three  months. 
(2)  If  a  colony  becomes  queenless  the  mid- 
dle of  September  and  the  weather  is  very 
cold,  the  colony  may  be  able  to  raise  a  new 
queen  if  provided  with  eggs  or  young  larvae. 
However,  there  would  be  a  question  as  to 
whether  such  a  queen  would  be  mated  or 
not,  for  in  October  there  may  be  very  few , 
or  no  drones  in  the  apiary.  (3)  The  entrance 
should  be  screened  until  some  of  the  brood 
have  had  time  to  hatch,  so  that  the  queen 
will  be  certain  to  remain.  This  plan  can  be 
practiced  only  in  warm  weather,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  very  warm  the  hive  should 
be  placed  in  a  warm  room  or  over  a  strong 
colony  with  a  wire  screen  between,  in  order 
that  this  brood  may  have  the  heat  of  the 
lower  colony.  Since  no  bees  are  given  with 
the  queen,  the  hive  must  be  kept  very  warm, 
somewhere  near  90  degrees  Falir.,  if  possi- 
ble. 

Questions. —  (1)  Under  the  Somerford  plan  of 
making  nuclei  how  can  the  bees  get  eggs  to  raise 
queen-cells  when  the  queen  is  removed  or  caged. 
Any  eggs  the  bees  would  lay  would  produce  drones, 
wouldn't  they?  (2)  Some  beekeepers  of  Marion, 
la.,  have  a  swarm-control  plan  for  sale.  They  want 
ten  dollars  for  it.  This  might  be  the  same  as  that 
given  in  Gleanings  (.Tune,  1918).  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  think  of  it.  W.  F.  Schimmel. 

Missouri. 

Answers. — (1)  At  the  time  the  queen  is 
removed  the  colony  still  has  in  the  hive  eggs 
laid  b.y  the  queen  and  therefore  suitable  for 
raising  a  new  queen.  (2)  Those  who  know 
the  most  about  honey  production  are  not  of- 
fering for  sale  any  swarm-control  plan. 
What  they  know  they  are  willing  and  glad 
to  give  for  the  asking.  Better  hang  onto 
the   $10.00. 

Question. — For  treating  American  foul  brood,  is 
this  plan  O.  K.,  to  raise  the  hive  of  diseased  bees 
placing  under  it  a  bee-escape  board,  a  new  hive  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation,  and  then  a  bottom-board 
below  that  ?  R.  G.  McAllister. 

Oregon. 

Answer. — We  do  not  like  the  plan  of  con- 
fining the  bees  above  a  bee-escape  when 
treating  for  foul  brood.    The  escape  is  about 
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certain  to  become  clogged  with  dead  bees. 
The  bees  of  the  diseased  hive  then,  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  their  imprisonment, 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  hive  to  sucli  an 
extent  that  oftentimes  the  combs  melt  and 
honey  runs  down  the  sides  of  the  hive.  This 
is  soon  found  by  robbers  and  thus  the  dis- 
ease spreads.  Even  if  the  escape  does  not 
become  clogged,  the  employment  of  this 
method  makes  it  impossible  for  the  bee- 
keeper to  examine  the  lower  colony  at  any 
time  while  the  diseased  colony  is  above,  and 
the  diseased  colony  would  have  to  stay  in 
place  for  at  least  three  weeks  in  order  to  al- 
low all  of  the  brood  to  hatch.  The  reason 
that  the  upper  story  could  not  be  removed 
to  examine  the  lower  is  that  at  the  least 
jar  the  bees  from  the  diseased  hive  above 
would  load  up  with  diseased  honey,  pass 
down  thru  the  bee-escape,  and  store  this 
honey  in  the  cells  of  the  new  hive,  thus 
spreading  the  disease  below.  On  page  293 
of  the  May  issue  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Cul- 
ture you  will  find  given  a  much  better  plan 
for  treating  American  foul  brood.  We  know 
of  this  plan  being  tried  in  an  apiary  of  23 
colonies  affected  with  American  foul  brood 
and  not  one  cell  of  the  disease  ever  showed 
afterwards.  If  skunks  or  stock  are  allowed 
access  to  the  apiary,  some  provision  should 
be  made  by  which  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  diseased  hives  to  be  jarred  in  the  slight- 
est. If  this  precaution  is  observed,  we  be- 
lieve you  will  have  decided  success  with  this 
plan. 

Question. — Can  yon  give  nip  any  facts  concerning 
the   annual   honey   production    in   the   United   States? 

Maine.  H.   M.    Daniels. 

Answer. — Government  reports  place  the 
United  States  annual  honey  production  at 
250,000,000  pounds,  stating  that  this  is 
'  3  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  sugar  consumed 
in  normal  times,  and  is  probably  less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  nectar  available. 

Question. — Will  you  please  tell  me  what  to  do 
with  European  foul  brood  colonies  at  this  time  of 
the  year?  I  have  just  found  two  colonies  having 
this    disease.  Selah    M.    Shuey. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — If  the  colonies  are  badly  dis- 
eased it  would  hardly  pay  to  attempt  saving 
them.  Moreover,  if  you  have  a  number  of 
colonies  that  have  not  yet  contracted  the 
disease,  ihe  safest  plan  would  be  to  sulphur 
the  foul-brood  colonies  and  render  the 
combs  before  giving  the  disease  a  chance  to 
spread  to  other  hives.  Otherwise  we  would 
advise  delaying  treatment  until  next  spring, 
uniting  the  weak  colonies  and  contracting 
the  brood-chamber  of  the  strong  ones  to 
seven   or  eight   combs. 

Question.- — When  I  opened  my  hive  one  day,  I 
was  interrupted  at  my  work,  and  therefore  laid 
aside  the  brood  combs.  Two  or  three  hours  later 
I  returned  and  found  some  of  the  larva;  protruding 
from  the  cells,  and  some  of  them  came  entirely  out 
of  the  cells.  What  caused  the  trouble,  and  will  all 
the  brood  be   damag>d?  Lulu   Henderson. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — When  handling  a  colony  of 
bees,  the  hive  should  never  be  left  open  or 


the  combs  exposed  for  several  hours.  In 
fact,  the  hive  should  be  closed  again  as  soon 
as  the  work  can  possibly  be  finished.  To 
leave  it  open  in  that  way  not  only  invites 
robbers  but  also  kills  the  young  larvaj  and 
oftentimes  the  brood.  The  larvae  that  you 
saw  protruding  from  the  cells  were  starved 
larvae.  They  need  to  be  fed  quite  often 
when  in  this  stage,  and,  having  exposed 
them  in  the  way  you  did,  the  nurse  bees 
were  not  able  to  feed  them  as  they  should 
have.  In  all  probability  the  capped  brood 
was  also  destroyed,  as  it  would  be  quite  cer- 
tain to  be  chilled  by  that  time. 

Question. — I  have  five  hives,  each  having  two 
comb-honey  supers  for  4Vi  x  lYs  sections.  Now  I 
have  decided  to  produce  extracted  honey  instead  of 
comb  honey  and  can  exchange  my  comb-honey  su- 
pers for  full-depth  extracting  supers  with  good 
combs.  A  neighbor  suggests  that  I  exchange  my 
comb-honey  supers  for  half-depth  supers.  If  I  do 
this,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  use  full  .sheets  of  foun- 
dation, as  I  cannot  secure  combs  for  half-depth  su- 
pers.     Please  give  me  your  judgment. 

Michigan.  C.    E.    Laremen. 

Answer. — If  you  prefer  the  shallow 
frames,  why  not  transfer  the  combs  from 
the  full-depth  frames  into  the  shallow  ones? 
If  cut  horizontally  along  the  middle  line, 
the  deep  comb  will  just  about  fill  two  shal- 
low frames.  There  will  be  about  a  half -inch 
space  along  the  top  bars,  but,  if  the  comb  is 
tied  in  securely,  the  bees  will  soon  attach 
these  combs  to  the  top  bars.  Of  course,  this 
space  will  be  filled  in  with  drone  comb,  but 
this  will  do  no  harm,  since  the  shallow 
combs  will  be  used  only  for  storage  of  hon- 
ey- 
Question. — I  am  bothered  considerably  with 
spiders  about  the  hives.  Is  there  any  special  way 
to   keep   them   out  ?  R.   T.    Spencer. 

Ohio. 

Answer. — The  spiders  will  probably  do 
but  little  harm.  It  is  possible  that  some 
bees  might  become  entangled  in  the  spider 
webs  and  it  would  therefore  be  well  to  de- 
stroy the  webs  and  perhajis  kill  the  spiders 
that  are  stationed  near  the  entrances  of 
hives.  Spiders,  however,  are  often  consider- 
ed the  beekeepers'  friends,  and  are  even 
placed  inside  of  some  honey-houses  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  the  combs  from  becom- 
ing mothy. 

ANSWKR    BV    .MKL    PRITCHAKD. 

Question. — I  have  been  using  two-frame  nuclei  for 
queen-rearing,  and  after  removing  laying  queen  have 
tried  putting  in  ripe  cells  (in  protectors)  ;  and  have 
had  poor  success  in  having  them  accept  the  virgins. 
altho.I  have  put  them  in  at  different  periods  after  re- 
moval ;  but  they  seem  to  want  to  rear  their  own  cells 
from  larvTO  they  have.  If  you  can  give  me  a  success- 
ful plan,  I  will  appreciate  it.  Alfred  Smith. 

Ontario. 

Answer. — Two-frame  )iuclei,  "especially 
where  they  are  strong,"  are  difiicult  to  in- 
troduce cells  to.  We  have  the  best  success 
by  giving  them  cells  (in  protectors)  that  are 
not  due  to  hatch  for  four  or  five  days.  These 
are  put  in  the  same  day  that  the  laying 
queen  is  taken  out. 
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HAD  in  - 
t  e  11  il  e  d  t  o 
contribute 
further  to  Glean- 
ings in  Bee  Cul- 
ture ere  this,  but 
the  very  abnor- 
m  a  I  conditions 
of  affairs  pre- 
vailing    here 

have  so  far  prevented  me  carrying  out  my 
intentions." — C.  H.  Bocock,  Newmarket, 
England. 

' '  Honey  crop  a  total  failure  in  this  dis- 
trict." — O.  J.  Goodmansen,  Morrison  Coun- 
ty, Minn. 

"We  had  a  very  large  crop  of  clover  and 
buckwheat  honey  here  this  year. ' ' — F.  W. 
Dean,   Susquehanna  County,  Pa. 

"The  honey  crop  has  been  an  absolute 
failure  in  this  vicinity  this  year. ' ' — Ealph 
A.  Irwin,  Grant  County,  Wis. 

' '  The  honey  crop  was  small  here  this  year. 
Swarming  came  in  August  and  big  ones 
too. ' ' — Eobert  G.  Norberg,  Isanti  County, 
Minn. 

"I  greatly  regret  the  death  of  the  late 
G.  M.  Doolittle.  Altho  I  was  not  acquainted 
with  him  personally  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lost  a 
brother." — Donald  A.  Spratt,  Belize,  Brit- 
ish  Honduras. 

' '  Slowly  but  surely  bee  men  are  learning 
to  '  take  out  life  insurance '  for  their  bees  in 
plenty  of  good  stores  and  plenty  of  good 
packing." — Edw.  G.  Baldwin,  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

' '  The  season  is  nearly  over,  yet  if  it 
should  remain  warm  a  while  longer,  much 
honey  would  be  gathered — the  good  golden 
kind. ' ' — W.  H.  Thornberry,  Saline  County, 
111.,  Oct.  1,  1918. 

' '  Last  year  I  tried  buying  five  one-pound 
colonies  and  uniting  here.  It  is  away  ahead 
of  buying  five  pounds  of  bees  in  one  con- 
tainer. I  bought  in  about  300  pounds  of 
bees  last  year. ' ' — E.  M.  Brundage,  Saskat- 
chewan, Can. 

' '  Some  of  my  colonies  made  me  '200 
pounds  of  honey,  and  not  one  of  them  that 
produced  200  pounds  has  ever  swarmed  or 
tried  to  swarm.  I  want  to  build  up  from 
them  next  year." — Joseph  B.  Fleming,  Mon- 
roe County,  Pa. 

' '  Fine  honey  flow  here  from  late  cotton 
bloom.  If  the  frost  holds  off  till  the  last 
week  in  this  month,  the  prospect  is  that  bees 
will  go  into  winter  strong  in  young  bees  and 
plenty  of  stores  of  the  finest  quality.  Pos- 
sibly some  surplus,  too. ' ' — H.  D.  Murry, 
Fannin  County,  Tex. 

' '  I  notice  that  J.  L.  Byer  says  bees  do  not 
need  packing  under  the  hives.  Now,  as  he 
claims  to  have  tested  the  matter  that  should 
settle  it.  But  there  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  know:  Were  the  cases  close  to  the 
gr^Vind?  If  they  were  not,  then  a  free  cir- 
culation   of   air   under   must  be   as   good   as 
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extra  heat;  for 
surely  a  colony 
w  i  t  h  packing 
under  it  must  be 
warmer  than 
one  without.  Of 
course,  if  the 
case  is  on  the 
ground  that 
makes  a  differ- 
ence. I  prefer  free  air  under  the  case,  as  I 
believe  there  is  less  dampness,  and  the  bees 
seem  to  winter  just  as  well." — Thos.  Martin, 
Ontario,  Can. 

"I  took  over  500  pounds  of  honey  from 
six  colonies  this  year.  That  is  not  so  bad, 
is  it,  for  a  dentist  f  I  used  the  double  brood- 
chamber  method  that  I  saw  recommended  in 
Gleanings  last  spring,  using  a  queen-ex- 
cluder and  transferring  the  frames  of  brood 
above. ' ' — Wm.  Schaeffer,  Lorain  County,  O. 
' '  I  am  keeping  bees  in  Florida  in  the  win- 
ter and  in  Indiana  in  the  summer.  I  am  a 
producer  of  fine  bulk  comb  honey.  I  sell  it 
readily  for  25  cents  a  pound.  But  I  find 
some  parties  in  Florida  selling  extracted  at 
15  cents  and  others  even  as  low  as  $1.00  per 
gallon.  Oh,  shucks!" — Joseph  H.  Collins, 
Madison  County,  Ind. 

' '  What  I  like  about  beekeepers  is  that 
they  have  no  secrets  concealed  from  each 
other.  If  there  is  anything  you  wish  to 
know,  just  ask  concerning  it  and,  if  they 
know,  they  will  tell  you,  and  if  they  don  't 
know  the  most  of  them  have  the  courage  to 
say  they  don  't  know. ' ' — Edwin  A.  Wright, 
Lawrence  County,  Pa. 

' '  In  regard  to  those  Holtermann  sky- 
scrapers shown  in  October  Gleanings,  and 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  foul  brood,  and  (as 
he  has  said)  an  ordinary  location,  I  will 
say  this:  That  Holtermann  has  a  very  mild 
attack  of  European  foul  brood,  or  he  has 
none  at  all,  or  he  had  a  mighty  good  cure." 
John   Smith,   Cherokee  County,  Kans. 

' '  I  recently  sold  three  barrels  (50  gallons) 
at  $1.50  per  gallon.  As  the  Cul)an  buyers 
can  not  ship  to  New  York  on  account  of  the 
embargo,  I  would  like  to  know  if  they  ship 
to  Liverpool  direct  or  some  other  European 
port.  I  notice  that  Taylor  &  Co.  of  Liver- 
pool quote  in  Gleanings  $5.25  a  ^llon  for 
Cuban  honey.  It  seems  to  be  a  tremendous 
difference  between  $5.25  and  $1.50." — F.  Mc- 
Cann,  LaGloria,  Cuba,  Aug.  19,  1918. 

"1  introduced  about  15  queens  by  the 
smoke  method  as  outlined  in  the  ABC  and 
X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture,  except  that  I  used 
nuclei  instead  of  full  colonies.  Some  of 
these  queens  were  just  transferred  from  one 
hive  to  another,  while  others  were  straight 
from  the  mails.  In  every  case  the  queen 
introduced  was  laying  by  the  next  day.  I 
can  only  add  that  I  like  this  method  much 
better  than  any  othei'  method  I  liave  tried." 
— Walter  Fleming,  Brantford,  Ont. 

"I  neglected  to  send  my  subscription  for 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.     If  I  had  done  so, 
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it  would  have  inadi'  a  differonee  to  nie,  as 
I  sold  my  honey  crop  quite  a  little  under  the 
market.  Please  renew  it.  Have  seen  the 
July  number  and  was  surprised  at  the  prices 
of  honey  quoted  in  your  journal." — Oscar 
E.   Browner,   Herkimer   County,   N.  Y. 

"Last  spring  Edgar  C.  Polhemus  and  Cora 
D.  Polhemus  divided  the  bee  business  of  the 
late  D.  C.  Polhemus.  We  each  got  515  colo- 
nies on  May  1.  We  have  had  a  good  crop 
of  honey  and  of  good  quality  and  color.  One 
of  my  yards  of  110  colonies  averaged  90 
pounds  to  the  colony.  I  attended  the  Na- 
tional convention  at  Burlington,  la.,  last 
year  and  expect  to  be  in  Chicago  this  win- 
ter."— Mrs.  Cora  D.  Polhemus,  Prowers 
County,  Colo. 

"I  had,  spring  count,  75  colonies.  My 
yield  was  13,440  i)ounds  of  choice  honey. 
The  best  individual  colony  yielded  600 
pounds  of  wax  and  honey.  Several  others 
(not  calculated  separately)  must  have  yield- 
ed very  little  short  of  this  amount.  Sources 
of  suj^ijly  are  orange  bloom,  some  white 
clover  and  fruit  bloom.  The  bloodwood 
yielded  about  three  tons,  18  cwt.  of  clear 
mild  honey  which  candied  to  a  snow-white 
hard  candy  in  less  than  a  week  after  extrac- 
tion. This  was  sold  for  export  but  is  held 
up  for  want  of  shipping  space. ' ' — W.  Hessel 
Hall,  N.  S.  W.,  Australia. 

"We  live  in  East  Jordan  about  five 
months  in  the  summer  and  resume  our  work 
theatrically  in  the  winter.  Have  20  colonies 
of  bees.  We  bought  our  ten-acre  place  four 
years  ago,  and  set  it  all  out  to  fruit,  800 
cherry  trees  and  quantities  of  small  fruit. 
Started  the  first  year  with  two  colonies  of 
bees  and  increa,sed  each  year  vmtil  we  now 
have  20  colonies.  We  took  off  over  1,000 
pounds  of  honey  last  summer.  We  love  the 
study  of  bees,  and  our  place  would  be  un- 
bearably lonesome  without  them.  Our  stage 
name  is  Hanson  &  Drew. ' ' — Mrs.  J.  Y.  Car- 
lisle,  Wayne    County,   Mich. 

' '  Basswood  is  the  universal  name  in 
America  for  this  marvelous  tree  (the  lin- 
den). Basswood  is  simply  'bast-wood,'  the 
tree  that  furnishes  'bast,'  the  fibrous  inner 
bark,  from  which  primitive  man  made  him 
mats,  cordage,  and  fishing  nets.  Here  it  is 
<amed — who  knows  why? — from  its  utili- 
tarian value,  and  there  is  a  break  in  its  his- 
toric and  poetic  past.  For  'linden'  seems 
a  foreign  affectation,  bookish,  literary.  Few 
reading  '  The  old  house  by  the  lindens  stood 
open  in  the  shade '  connect  the  shade  trees 
with  the  basswood  of  popular  speech.  'Line,' 
'  lime, '  '  linden, '  are  '  all  one  reckonings, 
save  the  phrase  is  a  little  variations,'  as 
Captain  Fluellen  would  say.  The  plain 
American  basswood  is  lawful  heir  to  all  the 
history  and  romance  of  the  linden,  but  on 
account  of  this  unfortunate  change  of  name 
can  never  enter  into  its  inheritance." — The 
Nation. 

"This  is  where  the  natives  trap  bees  by 
putting  a  bark  cylinder  about  two  feet  long 


and  thirty  inches  in  circumference,  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree.  June  is  the  month  for  rob- 
bing, and  it  makes  a  beekeeper  weep  to  see 
the  way  they  smoke  out  the  bees  and  then 
shove  their  bare  arms  in  and  pull  out  the 
comb.  If  they  get  stung,  they  say  the  bees 
are  'penza, '  which  means  mad.  A  swarm 
goes  thru  tlie  air  like  an  express  train,  with 
very  nearly  as  loud  a  roar.  Septemljer  and 
October  are  the  swarming  months  here,  as 
the  rainy  season  sets  in  in  November.  The 
honey  is  very  dark  with  a  flavor  of  some- 
thing resembling  brown  moist  cane  sugar." 
— J.  E.  Titterton,  Zimbabwe,  Rhodesia, 
South   Africa. 

' '  My  father  was  a  successful  bee  and 
honey  manager,  always  at  this  time  of  year 
having  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey;  but 
since  liia  going  the  farm  tenants  liave  oc- 
casioned a  total  loss  of  all  the  bees  and  I 
deem  it  needful  to  resort  to  only  qualified 
and  careful  beekeepers  for  the  successful 
handling  of  the  honeybees.  We  have  much 
buckwheat,  white  clover,  various  blooms  of 
trees  and  plants,  besides  the  noted  basswood, 
and  our  best  farm  is  situated  so  that  the 
little  workers  may  bring  their  burden  down 
hill.  Only  today  I  had  delivered  bj'  the 
express  company  two  kits  of  strained  honey 
from  a  distance,  which  cost  us  three  times 
the  old  price  we  once  were  pleased  to  sell 
honey  at  from  one  of  these  same  farms 
where  bees  flourished  finely  under  primitive 
conditions  50  odd  j^ears  ago;  but  now  we 
can  no  longer  adhere  to  chance — all  is  law." 
— C.   W.  Griggs,  Lycoming  County,  Pa. 

' '  The  article  in  your  September  issue, 
page  533,  '  Stores  for  Winter, '  no  doubt  glad- 
dened the  heart  of  many  a  beginner,  who 
like  myself  had  been  wondering  what  was 
meant  by  '  rich  in  stores, '  '  plenty  of  winter 
stores, '  and  other  vague  statements.  At 
last  we  were  given  definite  figures  and 
weights  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
Doolittle.  Wishing  to  verify  these  figures, 
I  carefully  weighed  my  hives,  empty  hives, 
hives  with  combs,  hives  with  foundation, 
covers,  bottom-boards,  and  'other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,'  and  found  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  discrepancy.  A  stan- 
dard dovetailed  10-frame  hive,  white  pine, 
painted,  with  reversible  bottom-board  and 
double  wood  cover  flat  (Lewis  make)  with 
new  combs,  weighed  just  37  jjounds,  or  17 
pounds  more  than  weight  given  1  y  I 'oolittle 
for  a  hive  with  old  combs.  If,  as  Doolittle 
says,  old  combs  weigh  double  as  much  as 
new  ones,  the  weight  would  have  bo-^u  about 
40  pounds.  According  to  Doolittle 's  figures 
the  weight  for  outside  wintering  should  be 
as  follows:  Hive  with  empty  combs  (old), 
40  pounds;  bees  and  beebread,  5  pounds; 
honey,  40  pounds;  total,  85  pounds.  If,  as 
Doolittle  says,  a  total  weight  of  65  pounds 
contains  ample  storage  for  outside  winter- 
ing, then  20  ])ounds  of  honey  would  consti- 
tute a  full  winter  sui)i)ly. " — W.  E.  I'oim, 
Dodge   County,   Wis. 
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SOME  40  or 
50  years  ago 
the  liquor 
business  was  in 
the  habit  of  hav- 
ing pretty  much 
its  own  way. 
When  the 
churches  and 
good  people 
who  believed  in 
prohibition 
tried  to  do 
something,  the 
liquor  people 
laughed  us  to 
scorn.  They 
said  in  action  if 
not  in  words, 
"  Help  yourselves  if  you  can ;"  and  we 
proceeded  to  enact  laws  which  were 
promptly  trampled  under  foot;  and  when 
we  tried  to  get  good  men  in  office  who 
would  enforce  the  law  without  fear  or  favor, 
they  again  laughed  us  to  scorn.*  When 
we  were  defeated  again  and  again  they  had 
even  the  audacity  and  cheek  to  say,  right 
to  our  faces,  things  like  this : 

"  Every  man  has  his  price.  You  folks 
have  not  enough  money,  and  never  will 
have,  to  enable  you  to  interfere  seriously 
with  our  traffic." 

Things  went  on  after  this  fashion  unt'l 
peril ai)s  30  years  ago.  At  that  time  Ernest 
and  my  son-in-law,  Mr.  Calvei't,  were  at- 
tending college  at  Oberlin.  While  there 
they  became  acquainted  with  a  theological 
and  law  student  by  the  name  of  Howai'd 
H.  Russell.  Mr.  Russell,  even  in  his  col- 
lege days,  had  the  audacity  (I  guess  that 
is  the  proper  word)  to  think  that  he  could 
mass  the  churches,  political  parties,  and 
the  good  people  of  our  whole  nation  to- 
gether so  that  they  could  successfully  fight 
the  great  Goliath,  King  Alcohol.  The  boys 
told  me  about  it  at  different  times  as  they 
came  back  to  their  old  home.  Let  me  di- 
gTess  a  little  right  here. 

On  account  of  my  failing  health,  per- 
haps by  too  close  application  to  business, 
about  this  time  the  boys  were  called  from 
college  before  they  had  finished  their  pre- 
scribed course,  and  took  chai-ge  of  the  busi- 
ness, calling  it  "  The  A.  I.  Root  Co."  Not- 
withstanding the  help  this  gave  me  I  came 
down  with  a  nervous  malarial  fever;  and, 
altho  I  recovered  after  a  fashion,  a  coun- 
cil of  doctors  declared  I  would  never  be  a 


OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


Who  is  this  uncireumcised  Philistine,  that  he 
should  defy  the  armies  of  the  living  God  ?■ — I. 
Samuel   17:26. 

I  come  to  thee  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  of  hosts, 
the  God  of  the  armies  of  Israel,  whom  thou  hagt  de- 
fied.— I.   Samuel  17:45. 

They  shall  run,  and  not  he  weary ;  they  .shall 
walk,    and   not   faint. — Isaiah    40:31. 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,    according   to  thy   word. — Luke   2  :29. 
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well  man.  They 
said  I  would 
have  to  give  up 
business  entire- 
ly and  that  I 
had  better  go 
away  off  to 
some  sunny 
clime  —  perhaps 
California — and 
take  things  easy 
during  the  few 
years  I  proba- 
bly would  have 
to  live.  After  T 
Avas  well  enough 
I  put  off.  At 
Portland,  Oi'e., 
I  was  down  with 


*The  city  daily  papers  and,  to  some  extent,  coun- 
try papers  uttered  no  protest,  because  they  got  big 
prices  for  running  liquor  and  beer  ads.,  "liquid 
bread,"   etc. 


my  old  trouble  once  more,  and  sent  for  the 
best  doctor  in  the  city.  In  a  little  while  he 
told  me  the  same  story.  He  advised  me 
to  inform  my  wife  that  if  she  wished  to 
see  me  alive  she  should  come  to  me  quick- 
ly. I  have  told  all  about  this  in  the  back 
numbers  of  our  journal.  Mrs.  Root  hustled 
off,  took  charge  of  my  diet,  and,  knowing 
me  personally  better  than  any  other  per- 
son in  the  world  did,  she  soon  had  me  on 
my  feet,  and  got  me  back  home  in  fair 
shape.  By  the  way,  good  friends,  this  is 
by  no  means  the  first  time  that  a  good  wife 
has  proved  to  be  of  more  account  than  (I 
was  going  to  say)  the  best  doctors  in  the 
whole  wide  world.  If  you,  my  good  reader, 
have  not  a  wife,  and  you  are  old  enough 
to  have  one,  you  had  better  "  get  busy" 
right  away,  "  that  your  days  may  be  long 
in  the  land."  In  fact,  Mrs.  Root  got  me 
in  su':'h  fair  trim  that  I  followed  the  trail 
and  climbed  Mount  Wilson  on  foot  before 
we  returned  to  Medina.  Many  of  you  have 
read  about  it,  and  remember  what  I  said 
about  that  precious  gift  from  the  loving- 
Father — a  "  second  wind."  When  I  got 
back  home  I  proceeded  to  take  the  doctor's 
advice  and  take  things  easy.  But  perhaps 
I  was  not  "  built  that  way."  My  old  trou- 
ble came  back,  and  I  was  moping  around 
thinking  my  end  was  near. 

About  this  time  Ernest  came  over  one 
morning — I  think  he  was  riding  a  wheel. 
He  said  to  me  something  like  this : 

"  Father,  since  the  doctors  have  given 
you  up  I  want  to  give  you  a  suggestion." 

I  do  not  know  but  I  was  a  little  vexed 
because  he  assumed,  or  seemed  to  assume, 
his  fitness  for  such  a  responsibility.  He 
explained  that  he  wanted  me  to  try  riding  a 
wheel.     I  replied : 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  I  could  not  sit  up 
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on  a  wheel,  much  less  furnish*  strength  to 
l)ropel  it." 

But  he  finally  induced  me  to  get  on  the 
wheel  and  tried  to  start  me  off.  Of  course 
I  fell  over  hecause  I  had  no  faith  in  him 
nor  in  the  wheel,  and  I  might  also  say  I 
had  little  in  the  great  loving  Father.  Yes, 
I  had  prayed  over  the  matter  of  my  health, 
but,  I  fear,  as  so  often  happens,  without 
very  much  faith.  At  Ernest's  urgent  so- 
licitation I  tried  the  wheel  again — maybe 
several  times.  Finally  one  morning  he  urg- 
ed me  to  tiy  it  "  just  once  more."  I  object- 
ed, but  he  was  importunate.  Of  course 
Mrs.  Root  and  the  children  sided  in  with 
Ernest.    Finally  I  said  something  like  this : 

''  Just  to  keep  peace  in  the  family  I  will 
try  the  thing  once  more;  and  after  that 
I  never  want  to  hear  it  mentioned  again." 

Now  what  do  you  suppose  happened? 
I  did  not  manage  to  get  off  right  where  I 
had  planned,  and  finall}^  put  a  little  force 
on  the  pedals  at  a  place  where  the  road 
was  downward.  It  finally  got  to  going  so 
fast  (downhill)  I  could  not  well  get  off, 
and,  as  I  did  not  know  how  to  stop,  I  con- 
cluded that  my  best  way  to  dismount  was 
to  go  to  th6  top  of  the  next  hill ;  but  about 
that  time  my  faith  and  courage  began  to 
arise.  I  went  down  that  hill  and  up  an- 
other, and  went  on  till  I  was  pretty  well 
out  of  sight.  Wlien  I  was  rested  a  little, 
instead  of  going  back  home  I  decided  to 
play  a  little  trick  on  the  good  wife  and 
children,  and  go  ahead.  I  knew  of  a  beau- 
tiful soft-water  spring  at  a  place  called 
Spruce  Run.  I  managed  to  get  over  to 
that  spring,  and  had  a  most  delicious  drink 
of  that  beautiful  cold  soft  water.  It  re- 
vived my  spirits  and  kindled  my  enthusi- 
asm to  such  an  extent  that  I  went  on  to 
Sharon  Center,  eight  miles  from  home. 
There  I  had  such  a  dinner  as  I  had  not 
enjoyed  before  for  months.  Then  I  took 
a  nap  to  rest  up  well,  and  got  back  rejoic- 
ing in  the  prospect  of  "  a  new  life."  In 
fact,  I  recalled  somewhere  in  the  Bible 
where  there  is  a  promise  to  God's  loved 
ones  something  like  this :  "They  shall  run 
and  not  be  wearv;  thev  shall  walk  and  not 
faint." 

I  found  the  family  much  worried  for 
fear  I  had  fallen  off  by  the  wayside  and 
perhaps  could  not  get  home.  Next  morn- 
ing I  was  off  for  another  ride,  and  it  was 
more  rides  every  day  and  new  life.  Some 
time  after  this  I  met  our  old  family  physi- 
cian on  the  street.     Said  I : 

"  Doctor,  j'ou  may  remember  you  said 
I  would  never  be  a  well  man  again." 

With  a  smile  on  his  face  he  nodded.  Tlien 
I  went  on : 

"  Well,  doctor,  you  physicians  make  mis- 


takes, do  you  not?  I  rode  half  way  across 
the  State  of  Ohio  yesterday." 

He  replied : 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Root,  it  is  true.  Doctors  are 
human  like  other  people;  but  had  you  told 
us,  when  we  pronounced  our  verdict,  tluit 
you  were  going  to  quit  business  and  "  play 
boy  "  again  by  riding  a  wheel  as  you  have 
been  doing,  we  might  have  changed  our  de- 
cision. From  past  experience  we  judged 
you  (like  others)  would  soon  get  back  into 
the  harness  again,  and  that  would  finish 
you  up.  Keep  on  riding  your  wheel.  But 
remember,  this  thing  is  hanging  over  you, 
and  probably  will  be  to  the  end  of  your 
life." 

Perhaps  I  may  tell  you  that  I  soon  rode 
pretty  much  all  over  Ohio.  Then  I  had 
quite  a  trip  over  the  Ozark  Mountains  by 
wheel  (visiting  beekeepers)  down  in  Mis- 
souri and  later  over  Yellowstone  Park, 
Colorado.  When  winter  came  on  I  rode 
pretty  well  over  Florida,  then  I  went  to 
Cuba.  I  visited  beekeepers  on  their  beau- 
tiful smooth  highways  by  means  of  that 
same  wheel.  Another  winter  I  rode  over 
the  wonderful  English  highways  in  the 
Bermuda  Islands  and  studied  potato  cul- 
ture there.  You  will  find  all  about  it  in  our 
potato  book. 

Now,  there  is  a  great  moral  in  this  little 
story  I  have  just,  been  telling  as  a  kind  of 
side  issue  to  this  Home  paper.*  Tavo 
things  gave  me  back  a  new  lease  of  life — 
first,  being  constantly  out  in  the  open  air; 
second,  developing  eveiy  muscle  in  my 
body  by  wholesome  exercise  outdoors.  Per- 
haps I  should  add  a  third — having  "  a  hob- 
by to  ride,"  as  well  as  a  wheel.  Now,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  you  good  people  who  are 
suffering  from  poor  health  should  all  ride  a 
wheel  in  order  to  become  interested  in  some 
line  of  developing  and  bringing  out  the 
possibilities  of  God's  gifts.  Down  in  Flor- 
ida, in  California,  and  all  over  the  world, 
there  are  people  who  have  "  run  away  from 
their  own  funerals "  by  getting  interested 
in  some  outdoor  occupation.  Sometimes 
it  is  chickens,  or  bees,  or  any  similar  line 
of  work.  You  will  find  healthy  long-lived 
people  all  over  Florida  who  have  got  back 
to  health,  after  being  given  up  by  their 
doctors,  by  becoming  enthusiastic  in  grow- 
ing some  particular  thing  in  winter — some- 
thing that  no  one  else  has  done  before ;  get- 
ting new  potatoes  when  there  is  not  a  new 
potato  in  market  (as  I  did)  in  Florida  dur- 

*The  good  wife  got  me  thru  the  siege  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  later  on  the  boy  Ernest  came  in  when 
the  doctors  failed.  And  I  said  every  younc:  man 
should  havei  a  wife  when  he  is  old  enough.  I  want 
to  add  also,  some  boys  and  girls,  providence  per- 
mitting. 
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iiiii'  the  past  winter,  is  along  the  same  line. 
Let  us  now  get  back  to  Goliath,  and  to 
David  with  his  sling  and  the  pebble  he 
picked  out  of  the  brook.  One  morning 
Ernest  informed  me  that  Howard  Russell 
had  called  a  meeting  in  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
(May  24,  1893)  to  discuss  his  project  in 
starting  what  he  called  the  "  Anti- Saloon 
League,"  and  suggested  that  I  go  over  on 
my  wheel  and  report.  Of  course  during  all 
these  years  I  had  been  red-hot  on  temper- 
ance as  usual.  It  was  a  small  meeting  so 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  but  there 
were  present  some  of  the  best  men,  not 
only  in  Oberlin  but  in  Ohio.  Mr.  Russell 
outlined  his  plan,  which  was  to  unite  all 
friends  of  temperance.  It  was  to  be  non- 
sectarian,  non-denominational,  and  its  pur- 
pose Avas  to  wage  war  against  the  liquor 
traffic.  As  an  illustration  along  the  possi- 
bilities of  law  enforcement  he  had,  during 
the  previous  winter,  been  engaged  as  pastor 
in  one  of  the  leading  churches  in  Berea, 
Ohio.  There  were,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen 
saloons  in  Berea  at  the  time.  Like  all  oth- 
er saloons  they  sold  to  everybody,  boys  in- 
cluded, without  any  regard  to  law  or  gospel 
either.  AYell,  during  the  winter  Russell 
got  a  number  of  boys  to  go  to  the  saloons 
and  buy  liquors.  Each  bottle  was  labeled 
with  the  date,  name  of  the  purchaser,  and 
name  of  the  saloon-keeper.  When  he  had 
a  bushel  basketful  of  such  labeled  bottles 
the  saloon-keepers  were  called  up  before 
the  mayor.  When  they  saw  that  basket  of 
bottles  they  realized  they  were  "  caught, 
red-handed"  in  the  violation  of  law;  and 
even  the  saloon-keepers'  attorneys  owned 
up  they  were  whipped :  If  I  remember 
correctly  they  said  to  Mr.  Russel,  "'What 
do  you  want  us  to  do?"  He  told  them  he 
wanted  them  to  quit  the  business,  and  add- 
ed that  he  would  dron  legal  proceedings 
if  they  would  do  so.  Now,  my  impression 
is  they  anit,  and  that  Berea  went  dry.  This 
was  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  along  the 
line  of  law  enforcement,  if  you  go  about 
it  right.  After  the  meeting  an  old  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  E.  W.  Metcalf  came 
to  me  and  said  something  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Root,  nobody  knows  the  outcome 
of  what  has  been  started  here  today.  It 
promises  deliverance  from  this  great  giant 
that  has  been  cursing  our  nation  like  an 
octopus  for  centuries  past.  Now,  this  un- 
dertaking, like  evei'v  other  great  revolution 
for  righteousness  and  godliness,  needs  mnn- 
r]i.  They  should  haA'e  one  thousand  dol- 
lars to  start  with.  Nothing  less  will  enable 
it  to  get  on  its  feet.  I  will  give  half  if  you 
will  give  the  other  half." 

I   explained   to   my   good   friend   that   I 


agreed  with  bim ;  but  as  our  business  had 
been  turned  over  to  my  son  and  son-in-law 
I  could  not  make  any  agreement  until  I 
consulted  the  boys. 

"  All  right,"  he  said;  "  and  I  will  go  with 
you  and  we  will  talk  it  over." 

He  made  a  visit  to  Medina,  and,  some- 
what to  my  surprise,  the  boys,  knowing' 
Howard  Russell,  agreed  to  it.  Let  me  tell 
you  right  here,  friends,  that  25  years  ago 
five  hundred  dollars  was  not  hanging  on 
every  bush  as  it  is  now;  and  it  was  quite  a 
task  for  us  to  scrape  up  that  amount  then. 
During  the  past  25  years  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  has  had  its  victories  and  its  defeats 
— for  a  time  mostly  defeats.  I  remember 
that  at  one  of  the  meetings  when  Mr.  Rus- 
sell had  outlined  the  work  we  had  to  do  he 
said  something  like  this: 

"  Friends,  the  outlook  now  is  quite  hope- 
ful— more  so  than  at  any  time  during  the 
years  past.  But  if  we  are  beaten  again,  we 
must  not  become  discouraged  nor  must  we 
stop  a  minute." 

Then  he  outlined  what  was  to  be  done  in 
case  of  defeat.  By  the  way,  friends,  I 
spoke  a  little  back  about  the  wets  claiming 
that  every  man  has  his  jirice.  At  that  big 
national  convention  at  Oberlin  on  May  24. 
1918,  when  some  three  or  four  hundi-ed 
jieople  were  pi-esent,  Wayne  B.  Wheeler, 
wlio  had  been  with  the  orgam'zat'on  almost 
as  long  as  Mr.  Russell,  made  the  remark 
that  he  had  been  recently  offered  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  let  up  in  his 
])rosecution  of  lawbreakers.  He  told  the 
liquor  men  that  ten  million  dollars,  even 
if  they  could  scrape  up  that  much,  would 
be  no  temptation;  and  they  have  found  a 
good  many  times  just  of  late  that  the  say- 
ing that  every  man  has  his  price  is  not  true. 
May  God  be  praised,  that  it  is  not  trne  dur- 
ing these  war  times! 

When  I  started  wheel-riding,  as  I  have 
told  you,  somebody  said,  jokingly,  that  I 
had  "  run  away  from  my  own  funeral  rid- 
ing on  a  wheel."  Well,  friends,  I  have  kept 
away  from  that  funeral  until  I  am  78  years 
of  age;  and  I  am  pi'aying  that  the  Lord 
may  let  me  live  still  a  little  longer.  I  want 
to  live  to  be  on  hand  and  present  at  another 
funeral  —  that  of  John  Baileycorn ;  and 
may  it  be  his  funeral  not  onlv  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  but  in  the  whole  wide  world.  And 
if  this  comes  to  pass  as  the  result  or  the 
outcome  of  this  awful  war,  it  will  save 
more  lives  in  the  future  than  have  been 
lost  by  the  war,  and  contribute  to  human 
hap]iiness  more  than  anybody  can  compre- 
hend. And  wlien  this  funeral  comes  to 
pass,  then  I  shall  be  ready  to  say  in  the 
language   of   our   concluding  text,   "  Lord, 
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now    lettest    thou    thy    servant    depart    in 
peace,  according  to  thy  word." 

Later. — It  is  now  September  9,  but  our 
friend  Howard  H.  Russell  is  still  in  the 
harness.     The  letter  below  explains  itself: 

My  Dear  Friend  Root: — Now  T  am  making  a 
second  visit  to  Florida  to  assist  the  workers  here 
a  little  in  the  final  drive  to  brighten  up  this  corner 
of  our  United  States  map.  S'upt.  Crooke  has  been 
dnins:  heroic  and  tireless  service.  You  perhaps  have 
heard  the  details  somewhat  of  the  closing  down  of 
the  rum  traffic  in  Duval  county,  which  put  the  bu.si 
iicss  out  of  operation  in  one.  of  the  swampiest  lo 
calities  we  have  had  in  the  counti-y,  viz.  .Jackson- 
ville. The  changes  made  here  already  are  percepti- 
ble to  the  naked  eye  and  without  either  te'escope 
or  microscope.  A  great  many  people  whose  senti- 
ment has  been  heretofore  in  favor  of  the  sale  of 
liquor  are  now  converted  to  prohibition,  the  same 
as  has  been  the  experience  of  thou.sands  of  voters, 
especially  the  business  men,  in  Denver,  Portland. 
Seattle,  Detroit,  and  other  cities.  Also  Nassau  coun- 
ty, where  its  county  seat,  Fernandina,  has  been 
supplying  liquor  to  the  thirsty  .Tacksonians  since 
Duval  county  went  dry,  has  been  put  under  drought 
conditions  by  a  majority  in  the  whole  county  of  ovei' 
two  hundred.  Add  to  this  a  recent  victory  in 
Okeechobee  county  on  the  East  Coast,  and  you  will 
understand  that  our  League  workers  have  been 
doing   good  service.. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of  our  pleas- 
ant reunion  and  anniversary  at  Oberlin  was  to  see 
you  and  Ernest  there  and  to  hear  those  earnest 
words,  from  your  heart,  of  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  of  grateful  satisfaction  that  you  have  lived 
to  see  the  wonderful  revolution  in  sobriety  and  anti- 
liquor  reform  in  which  you  have  had  so  long  and 
vigorous  a  share.  When  we  were  having  our  con- 
ferences together  at  Medina,  we  were  quite  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  long  it  would  take,  and  the  chances 
seemed  then  to  be  we  were  starting  something  oth- 
ers would  have  to  finish.  In  a  few  weeks  now  we 
shall  reach  the  quarter-century  anniversary  of  the 
writing  of  those  two  checks  for  $500  each  by  Mr. 
Metcalf  and  yourself,  which  first  stirred  the  Buck- 
eye State  with  the  fact  that  something  was  really 
doing.  It  looks  now,  dear  old  comrade,  as  if  we 
should  both  be  permitted  to  attend  the  post-mortem 
wake  and  jubilation  of  completed  victory.  God 
grant    this.      Affectionately, 

Howard    H.    Russell. 

Jacksonville,    Fla.,    Sept.    3,    1918. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  just  been 
thanking-  God  several  times  a  day  that  last 
Saturday,  Sept.  7,  the  Cleveland  Fli'n 
Dealer  infonned  us  that  all  breweries  in  the 
United  States  would  have  to  quit  business 
Dee.  1,  at  least  until  the  end  of  the  war. 
So  you  see  things  are  coming  our  way  jast 
now,  at  least  for  a  time.  Praise  God,  from 
whom  all  blessing's  flow. 


NORTH   DAKOTA   AND    THE    MANIKOWSKE 
FAMILY. 

When  I  saw  the  wheatfields  and  corn- 
fields in  North  Dakota  I  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  interested  in  tlie  gardens;  and  I 
was  up  the  next  morning,  I  rather  think,  be- 
fore anybody  else  had  been  stirring,  and 
interviewing  George's  garden.     It  was  one 


of  my  happy  surprises  to  see  such  a  won- 
derful growth  of  potato  vines  at  the  time 
I  was  there,  the  last  week  in  August.  The 
potatoes  covered  the  ground  so  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  find  a  place  to  ])lant 
my  foot;  but  they  were  already  digging 
them  every  day  for  dinner,  even  if  the  tu- 
bers were  not  yet  half  grown. 


1.      A    single  potato    stalk   from   a   garden    in   Wyiul- 

mere,    N.    D.      Mr.    Forrest    and    "  yours    truly  "    are 

holding    a    branch. 

I  had  not  been  up  very  long  when  Mr. 
Forrest  joined  me.  You  may  remember  I 
said  he  got  in  after  I  had  retired;  and, 
soon  after,  George  himself  aj^peared.  I 
asked  him  to  get  a  kodak  and  take  a  pic- 
ture of  a  single  jiotato  stalk,  and  here  you 
have  it.  This  one  stalk  or  branch  where 
it  came  out  of  the  ground  was  i:»retty  near- 
ly as  large  as  a  hoe  handle,  and  there  were 
three  or  four  othei's  in  the  same  hill  very 
nearly  like  it.  This  garden  was  a  pretty 
fair  picture  of  most  of  the  gardens  in  and 
around    Wyndmere.      Potatoes,    corn,    and 


2.       Mr.    Forrest,    "  yours    truly."     Mr,    ilanikowske 

and   his    sou    Wallace,    his    daughter    Ethel,    and    the 

good    wife. 

everything  seemed  to  be  far  in  advance  of 
those  I  left  in  Ohio.  "WHien  I  asked  if  he 
had  not  put  on  a  large  amount  of  stable 
manure  or  fertilizer,  he  replied  that  chemi- 
cal fertilizers  were  unknown  in  North  Da- 
kota, and  in  a  good  many  places  they  ob- 
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3.      The  first  original  electric  windmill  for  generat- 
ing electricity  for  farm  use. 

jeeted  to  stable  manure  because  it  makes 
such  a  growth  that  the  wheat  and  oats  fall 
down  wherever  the  manure  is  applied.  By 
the  way,  when  I  visited  Mitchell,  S.  D., 
something  like  30  years  ago,  they  were 
hauling  the  manure  out  of  town  to  a  river- 
side and  dumping  it  in  the  water.  They 
said  the  land  did  not  need  it.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  of  that  kind  of  work  is  go- 
ing on  now.  The  beautiful  gardens,  and 
the  large  amount  of  stuff  they  were  grow- 
ing, so  impressed  me  that  I  felt  a  great  de- 
sire to  spend  one  summer  gardening  in 
North  Dakota. 

I  think  I  have  remarked  before  that  the 
Manikowske  family  are  geniuses.  There 
are  two  boys  and  two  girls.  Every  one  of 
them  seemed  bent  from  childhood  on  get- 
ting an  education,  but  they  chose  different 
lines.  T  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about 
Geo-  ^e.  Well,  his  brother,  seen  in  the  pic- 
'  .^re,  is  a  good  deal  like  him ;  but  his  bent 
seems  to  be  in  a  different  direction.  The 
two  girls  are  both  teachers.  The  one  in 
the  picture,  with  a  pair  of  feminine  over- 
alls, had  a  letter  offering  her  a  large  salary 


to  teach,  instead  of  helping  her  father  on 
the  farm.  The  matter  was  referred  to  me 
for  my  advice.  After  reading  the  letter 
and  studying  on  the  matter  for  a  while, 
especially  considering  her  mechanical  skill, 
I  advised  her  to  help  harvest  the  present 
tremendous  croi3S  and  thus  relieve  her 
father  of  considerable  care  and  worry.  I 
now  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story  about 
George's  brother,  shown  in  his  working  rig 
beside  his  father. 

While  George's  hobby  was  windmills  and 
electricity  this  brother  was  crazy  about 
music.  One  spring  when  the  weather  was 
just  right  for  cultivating  the  corn,  and  the 
work  was  away  behind,  the  two  boys  went 
out  each  with  a  team  to  cultivate.  Well, 
this  younger  son  had  just  got  hold  of  a  lit- 
tle piccolo.  He  had  always  been  crazy  for 
a  fife  or  a  flute.  The  piccolo  was  made  in 
two  pieces.  The  boy  put  it  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  out  to  cultivate,  and  by  some 
mischance  a  part  of  the  instrument  slipped 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  of  course,  it  was 
buried  in  that  fine  soft  soil  by  the  culti- 
vator. Some  time  during  the  forenoon  the 
father  came  out  to  see  how  the  boys  were 
progressing.  He  was  greatly  vexed  to  find 
them  both  down  on  their  hands  and  knees 
grabbing  over  the  dirt  to  find  the  missing 
part  of  the  piccolo.  I  think  likely  he 
scolded  a  little;  and  I  am  afraid  that  if  I 
had  been  in  his  place  I  might  have  said 
things  that  I  would  have  been  sorry  for 
afterward.  They  found  the  missing  part, 
but  George  said  they  clawed  the  dirt  over 
for  pretty  near  a  half  a  mile  before  they 
found  it. 

Well,  the  boy  kept  practicing  in  his 
spare   moments   on   the   piccolo.      Then   he 
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4.      A.   I.   Koot   helping  to  harvest   thci  <-roi)   in   North 
Dakota. 

bought  a  flute,  and  pretty  soon  he  bought  a 
better  one.  He  was  frequently  asked  why 
he  wasted  his  money  on  such  "fool  con- 
traptions." When  he  paid  out  over  $200 
for  one  of  the  best  flutes  the  world  could 
furnish,  the  friends  and  neighbors  thought 
of  him  as  they  did  of  me  when  I  paid  $20 
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for  that  one  Italian  queen  bee.  Well,  I 
saw  and  heard  the  boy  play  on  his  $200 
flute.  The  sister  standing-  ne.xt  to  him  in 
the  picture  played  the  violin  while  some- 
body else  played  the  piano.  And  what  do 
you  think  happened?  Several  times,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  this  boy  has  been 
paid  $100  to  g-o  and  play  just  one  evening 
for  some  particular  entertainment  with  his 
$200  flute.  Do  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
moral?  Do  not  scold  your  boy  if  he  does 
not  happen  to  be  just  like  other  folks,  es- 
]:>ecially  if  he  should  take  a  notion  to  push 
off  in  some  eccentric  way  as  did  that  boy 
with  the  piccolo  and  his  brotlier  with  the 
windmill. 

We  are  now  ready  to  get  back  to  the 
windmill.  It  was  ray  pleasure  to  see  the 
original  windmill  invented  and  put  up  by 
George  Manikowske.  As  it  is  out  on  the 
level  plain  they  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  put  up  a  very  high  tower;  and  there  are 
no  trees  or  buildings  to  interfere  with  the 
wind  except  in  one  direction,  and  that  is 
right  around  the  homestead.  I  asked  if  it 
was  not  true  that  the  mill  did  better  work 
when  the  wind  did  not  come  from  the  di- 
i-ection  of  the  trees  and  buildings  around 
the  home,  and  I  was  told  that  it  did;  but 
so  far  it  has  furnished  sufficient  current 
for  all  purposes  about  the  farm.  The 
storage  batteries  are  located  in  the  attic 
of  the  house,  as  they  seemed  to  have  more 
room  there.  A  cellar  is  always  a  better 
place  than  an  attic  because  the  evaporation 
from  the  acid  in  the  batteries  is  not  as 
rapid.  The  individuals  in  the  picture  are 
about  the  same  as  those  I  have  mentioned 
before,  George  and  his  wife  and  one  of  the 
little  girls  being  on  the  right  hand.  Very 
likely  the  father  was  a  little  disappointed 
to  find  that  none  of  his  boys  (or  girls 
either)  seemed  to  take  kindly  to  farming. 
One  took  to  electricity,  another  to  music, 
and  the  two  daughters  are  both  teachers. 
The  good  father  was  wise,  however,  in  not 
sitting  down  too  hard  on  either  of  his  two 
boys.  If  I  got  it  right,  when  the  electric 
windmill  was  first  started,  with  some  mis- 
givings, he  mortgaged  his  farm  to  get  the 
invention  on  its  feet. 

Elsewhere  we  give  you  a  ]>icture  of 
"  yours  truly  "  driving  a  four-horse-power 
harvester.  George's  mother  stood  beside 
me  and  told  me  what  levers  to  push  and 
which  to  pull,  etc. ;  and  I  am  afraid  she 
considered  me  a  rather  stupid  ])upil,  for  T 
had  gone  almost  around  the  lialf-mile  field 
before  I  caught  on  to  just  what  was  want- 
ed. 

May    God    speed    the   people   of    North 


Dakota  in  their  effort  to  do  their  bit  to- 
ward feeding  the  world  and  thus  ending 
the  war. 


*'  KING  BARLEYCORN   IS  DEAD,  KILLED  BY  THE 

Tlie  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  was 
started  shortly  after  Gleanings,  42  years 
ago,  and  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  see  it 
grow  for  more  than  40  years.  Below  is 
what  the  February  number  starts  out  with : 

WAR    HAS    BROUGHT    ONE    BLESSING. 

Like  a  beam  of  white  radiance  from  the  war-pit 
of  darkness,  has  suddenly  come  a  wonderful  thing — 
a  National  Prohibition  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. Had  there  been  no  war  there  wotuld  be  no 
Amendment    now. 

If  our  boys  in  the  trenches  wirt  no  other  thing 
but  this,  their  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain.  If 
the  war  brings  no  other  reward  than  this,  it  is 
worth   all  it  costs  in  treasure  and  lives. 

Thank  God  for  tlie. patriots  in  Senate  and  House 
who  voted  "Aye!  "  And  hats  off  to  the  States  that 
will  now,  please  God,  soon  ratify  the  Amendment 
and  close  every  distillery  and  bar  in  America  for- 
ever! 

Our  children  soon  shall  never  again  see  the 
s-winging  doors  of  a  saloon,  nor  hear  the  music  of  a 
cabaret,  nor  read  a  liquor  advertisement.  King 
Barleycorn  is  dead — killed  by  the  war. 


ANOTHER  REASON    (aND  A  BIG  ONE)    FOR  VOT- 
ING  OHIO   DRY. 

The  Plain  Dealer  for  April  1  contains  an 
article  headed  as  follows: 

U.     S.     OPENS     SOCIAL     ni.SEASE     BATTLE  ;     PHVSICIANS 

TO    BE    ORDERED    TO    REPORT    ALL    PATIENTS 

TO      HEALTH      BOARD. 

From  this  article  we  clip  three  para- 
graphs, as  below : 

Dr.  Cole  said  medical  authorities  estimate  that 
10  per  cent,  of  tlie  population  of  Ohio  is  afflicted 
with  syphilis  and  that  this  figure  does  not  include 
milder    forms    of    social    diseases. 

He  announced  one  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
the  campaign  will  be  a  vigorous  fight  for  total  ab- 
stinence. 

"  Booze,"  he  claimed,  could  be  held  indireictly 
responsible  for  68  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  venereal 
diseases. 

Extreme  danger  from  these  diseases,  Dr.  Cole 
stated,  has  been  emphasized  by  war  conditions  and 
has  resulted  in  a  request  by  the  federal  government 
to  state  authorities  systematically  to  root  oait  the 
menace. 


PROHIBITIONT,    AXI>    THE    AWFUL     (?)     CONSE- 
QUENCES  THAT  FOLLOW. 

The  clipping  below  comes  from  the  Jack- 
sonville   Times-Union : 

Prohibition  is  accused  of  w;u«tci  in  that  the  value 
of  many  inveistiuents  has  lieen  destroyed.  One  of 
these  is  the  groat  jail  at  Birmingham,  ,\la.,  which 
cost  thousands,  and  must  now  be  sold  for  a  factory, 
since  the  county  has  no  use  for  it.  How  many 
counties  supported  so  many  drunks  in  the  late  past? 
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THE     ITINERARY     OF     A    BREAKFAST 
BY    J.    H.    KELLOGG,    M.    D. 

If  you  want  an  "  inside  view  "  of  what  happens 
to  your  breakfast  after  putting  it  in  your  mouth, 
you  will  read  this  book  with  interest.  By  means 
of  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  the  use  of  the  X 
ray  the  doctor  traces  the  breakfast  thru  the  entire 
system. 

By  the  way,  while  I  heartily  indorse  the  book  as 
a  whole,  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  agree  that  it  is  the 
right  and  proper  thing  for  myself,  to  have  my 
bowels  move  three  or  more  times  every  day.  Dr. 
Kellogg,  while  discussing  the  matter,  admits  that 
Horace  Fletcher  and  probably  other  good  authorities 
do  not  agree  with  him.  I  am  ready  to  admit  that, 
while  many  people  get  along  very  nicely  by  having 
a  movement  of  the  bowels  after  each  meal,  I  feel 
satisfied  that  my  makeup  does  not  seem  to  favor 
such  a  program. 

In  the  back  part  of  tha  book  I  was  much  pleased 
to  read  what  is  said  about  nuts  as  a  substitute  for  a 
meat  diet.  I  was  also  interested  in  the  chapter  that 
is  headed  "The  Blight  of  the  Baby  Crop."  The 
chapter    starts    out    with    the    following: 

"  There  "are  born  in  this  country  every  year  2,- 
500,000  babies.  Of  these,  300,000  die  before  they 
are  one  year  old.  The  mortality  of  bottle-fed  in- 
fants is  ten  to  twenty  times  as  great  as  those  that 
are  breast-fed.  In  other  words,  ■  the  failure  of 
mothers  to  nurse  their  infants  is  responsible  for  the 
death  of  scores  of  thousands  of  infants  annually. 
Every  year  we  lose  babies  enough  to  people  a  large 
city  because  they  are  not  supplied  with  their  natural 
food,  breast  milk,  for  which  cow's  milk  is  by  no 
means   a   complete   substitute." 


In  Our  Homes  for  June  I  mentioned  Dr.  Kel- 
logg's  statement  that  it  takes  10  pounds  of  grain  to 
make  a  pound  of  beefsteak ;  and  Prof.  \Thorne  said 
their  experiments  indicated  that  this  is  not  far  out 
of  the  way.  Well,  since  then  I  have  been  wonder- 
ing how  many  pounds  of  grain  it  takes  to  produce 
a  dozen  eggs,  or,  say,  a  pound  of  eggs.  Dr.  Kellogg 
says  in  this  new  book,  "  For  every  pound  of  food 
in  the  form  of  eggs  we  must  throw  away  nearly  20 
pounds  of  good  food." 

Now,  OMX  eixperiment  stations  have  again  and 
again  figured  out  the  cost  of  eggs ;  and  ever  since 
grain  has  been  away  up  at  present  prices  there 
has  been  complaint  that  the  price  of  eggs  has  not 
gone  up  accordingly.  WTiere  one  keeps  just  a  few 
chickens  and  lets  them  run  around  the  premises, 
and  gives  them  the  refuse  from  the  table,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  money-making  operation,  or 
rather,  a  vaaneiy-saving  scheme.  But  where  one 
starts  an  egg-farm  and  keeps  laying  hens  by  the 
hundred  or  thousand,  I  tell  you  he  must  figure 
close  and  be  up  to  date  or  he  will  sink  money.  Every 
little  while  somebody  writes  me  to  know  if  he  can 
not  move  down  to  Florida  and  get  rich  keeping 
chickens.  When  I  say  emphatically  no,  very  often 
somebody  suggests  that  he  can  grow  his  own  chicken 
feed  and  not  have  to  buy  it.  Yes,  that  Is  true;  but, 
my  dear  friend,  woixld  not  that  same  chicken  feed 
that  you  grow,  at  least  a  part  of  it,  sell  in  the  mar- 
ket for  more  money  than  the  eggs  would  bring?  So 
far  as  green  feed  is  concerned,  this  can  be  gi'own 
in  Florida  all  winter ;  and  down  there  the  chickens 
seem  to  do  well  on  a  very  large  amount  of  green 
feed   that  takes  the   place   of   expensive  grain. 

I  think  it  will  pay  you  well  to  get  this  two-dollar 
book  and  read  it  carefully.  There  are  quite  a  num- 
ber of  X-ray  illustrations.  Address  Modern  Medi- 
cine Publishing  Co.,   Battle  Creek,   Mich. 


Southern  Beekeepers,  Attention! 

SAVE  TEN  PER  CENT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS 


Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices,  less  10  per  cent  for  early  orders.  By  Dec. 
first  we  expect  to  have  our  catalogs  out  and  have  the  largest  stock  in  the 
South.  We  pay  the  freight  on  the  long  haul  from  the  factory  here  and  sell 
to  you  at  just  what  they  will  cost  you  at  the  factory. 

We  also  manufacture  an  almost  complete  line  of  Supplies  from  Cypress, 
The  Wood  Eternal,  which  we  guarantee  to  please  j'ou  in  every  respect. 
We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  belt  where  this  famous  wood  grows  and 
so  can  make  our  prices  cheaper.  We  have  over  a  thousand  colonies,  all  of 
which  are  in  Cypress  Hives,  and  haven't  one  fault  to  find  with  the  wood 
for  hive  material.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalogs  whether  your 
wants  are  large  or  small,  before  ordering  elsewhere.  If  you  want  a  special 
or  complete  outfit,  let  us  quote  you  on  it. 


The  Penn  Company, 


Penn,  Miss. 


m  \       Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Beekeepers'  Supplies ;  Breeders  of  Bees  and  Queens       i  ^ 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  lie  inserted  in  these  classified 
columns  f(ir  25  cts  per  line.  Advertisement.s 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
or  we  wi'.l  not  I  e  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY^^^^AND^^^^WAX FOR SALE 

Beeswax  bought  and  sold.  Strolimever  &  Arpe 
Co.,   139   Franklin  St.,   New  York. 

FOR    SALE. — Clover-amber   blend   honey    at    25c. 
VanWyngarden   Bros.,    Hebron,    Ind. 

FOR     SALE. — 350    lbs.    wax,    2,400    lbs.    water 
white  clover  extracted  honey  to   the   hishest  bidder. 
W.   O..  Hershey,   Landisville,    Pa. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — This  honey  has  just 
enough  buckwheat  honev  mixed  with  it  to  color  it 
some.  It  is  from  one  of  the  Hutchinson  apiaries,  and 
has  all  the  fine  qualiticvs  and  flavor  that  the  Hut- 
chinson honey  is  noted  for.  It  is  put  up  for  sale  in 
60-lb.  cans.  Price,  25c  a  lb.  Sample  by  mail  20c 
which  may  be  applied  on  jjurchase  of  honey. 

John   Hutchinson,   Lake  City,   Mich.,   R.    D.   No.   2. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-grade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Pinch,   1451   Ogden  Ave.,   Chicago,   111. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots 
and   less.      Mail   sample,    quantity   and  price. 

W.  Morris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — 5  tons  clover  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans   at   25c   per   lb.   f.    o.   b.    Pembroke,    N.    Y. 

Vollmer    &    DeMuth 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  bees- 
wax.     Send    samples. 

C.    S.    Fryer,    386   Halsey    St.,    Portland,    Ore. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,    Preston,    Minn. 

WANTED. — White  or  light  amber  extracted  hon- 
ey in  any  quantity.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how 
your  honey  is  packed  and  your  lowest  cash  price, 
also  buy  beeswax.      E.   B.   Rosa,   Monroe,   Wisconsin. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey,  all  kinds  and 
grades  for  export  purposes.  Any  quantity.  Please 
send    samples    and    ouotations. 

M.  Betancourt,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED. — Extracted  and  comb  honey.  Carload 
or  less  quantities.  Send  particulars  by  mail  and 
sample    of    extracted. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Inc.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  oiir  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and   quality.      Dadant   &   Sons,   Hamilton,    Illinois. 

We  are  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax. 
Send  your  best  price  on  comb  honey  and  a  sample 
of  extracted  honey.  State  quantities  you  have,  also' 
stvle,  size,  and  weight  of  package  or  section. 
Charles  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  486-490  Canal  St., 
New  York  City. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  averase 
quality  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina,  36c  cash,  38c 
trade.  We  will  pav  1  and  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  shipment  bears  your  name  and  ad- 
dress as  shipper  so  we  can  identify  it  on  arrival. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio, 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Most  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

SEND  TODAY  for  samples  of  latest  honev  labete. 
Liberty  Pub.  Co.,   Sta.  D.  Box  4E,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. — Hand-gathered  sweet  clover  seed 
now   readv.      Write   for  prices. 

E.  C.  Bird,  Boulder,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE. — One  Dadant's  uncapping  can,  good 
as  new,  |7.00  ;  50  cases  601b.  cans,  used  once.  $20. 
Mason,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case  at  50  cents  per  case  in  lots  of  50 ;  will 
exchange   for   honey.      E.    B.    Rosa,    Monroe,    Wis. 

FOR  SALE. — 80  good  second-hand  5-gal.  cans 
at    65c   per   case   of   two    cans. 

.Tohn  Kneser,  Hales  Corners,  Wis.,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1. 

Beeswax  worked  into  comb  foundation  at  money- 
saving  prices.  Satisfactory  work  guaranteed.  Send 
for  terms.  E.    S.  Robinson.   Mayville,   N.   Y. 

Pennsylvania  Distributors  for  Root  Bee  Supplies, 
save  time  and  transportation  expense  on  all  stan- 
dard hives,  sections,  etc..   at  catalog  prices. 

Prothero,    Bailey    &    Goodwin,    Dubois,    Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case,  at  60c  per  case  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
Terms,  cash  with  order.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co., 
2146   Central  Ave.,    Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

CANADIAN  BEE  SUPPLY  &  HONEY  CO., 
Ltd. — 73  .Tarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  ad- 
dres.s.)  Full  line  of  Root's  famous  eoods ;  also 
made-in-Canada  goods.  Extractors  and  engines; 
Gle.\nixgs  and  all  kinds  of  bee  literature.  Get 
the  best.      Catalog  free. 

FOR  SALE. — You  can  make  your  own  comb 
foundation  and  earn  big  monev  making  it  for  others. 
New,  easy,  rapid  process.  Machine  and  all  appar- 
atus complete  with  full  instructions,  $100.  Wax 
worked  on   shares   or   for  cash. 

J.  J.  Angus,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

W^ANTED. — Second-hand  honev   extractor, 

E.  L.  Gardiner,  44  Otis  St.,  Murtonville,  Mass. 

WANTED. — To  purchase  hand  extractor  and 
steam  uncapping  outfit.     N.  A.  Clay,   Oberlin,  Ohio. 

WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  lots  of  anvwhere 
from   5   to   500.   State  lowest   cash  price  wanted. 
H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

WANTED. — 1,200  lbs.  light  extracted  hioneo'. 
Send  sample  and  state  price. 

Edw.   M.   Klein,   Waukegan,    R.    D.  No.    1,    Ills. 

WANTED. — Bees  and  equipment  for  good  four- 
room  house  and  lot  in  Topeka,  Kans. 

A.   "V.    Small,    Box   No.    218,   Augusta,    Kans. 

WANTED. — 5  to  50  strong  colonies  of  Italian 
bees    in    10-frame    dovetailed    hives. 

Evan   Jones,   Franklinville,   N.  J.,   Box   94. 


WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappiners 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  cts.  a-  pound  for  wax  render- 
ed. The  Fred  W,  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
fiijijati,   O, 
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Good  250-egg  capacity  inrubator,  only  been  used 
for  one  setting;  1  Spanish  jack;  1  Jennett  colt;  2 
Spanish   Jennetts.      Would   exchange   for   bees. 

C.   C.   Combs,    Gum  Neck,    N.   C. 

SPOT  CASH. — For  bees  in  good  condition  in  8- 
or  10-frame  Langstroth  hives  located  in  So.  Calif. 
Write  A.  E.  Lusher,  945  Kirkwood  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 
will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs, 
cappings,  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
you.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Ulinoi.s. 


REAL  ESTATE 

50  acres  unimproved  property,  good  timber,  quar- 
tciT  part  large  bay  wood  (Magnolia)  Luisiana,  i/i 
mile  from  railway  station.  Good  tee  pasture.  $500 
cash.      Paul  Gaertner,   Rocky  Point,   R.  F.   D.,  N.   0. 

BEAUTIFUL  HOME  FARM,  improved  rich  soil, 
well  located;  good  buildings,  100  colonies  of  bees, 
up  to  date;  best  honey-producing  location  in  the 
State;  not  crowded;  averaee  for  past  7  years,  105 
lbs.,  5  acres  of  ginseng  and  goldenseal,  all  ages,  in 
fine  shape;  half  artificial  shade,  half  natural.  Will 
sell  a  part  or  all  of  seng-seal.  80-acre  farm,  $80.00 
per  acre;  $7,000  for  farm  and  bee.s,  150  extracting 
supers  and  combs,  150  shallow  supers,  2-frame  ex- 
tractor, 2  large  honey  tanks.  Terms,  $3,000  cash, 
balance  time.  A  wonderful  oportunity — a  bargain. 
Reason   for   selling,   poor  health. 

W.   M.   Penrod,   Ronneby,   Minn. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.  Jay  Smith,  R.  D.  No.  3,  Vincennes,   Ind. 

Hardv  Italian   queens. 

W.'G.  Lauver,  Middletown,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

FOR   SALE. — Three-band  Italian  aueens. 

W.  T.  Perdue,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

No  more  queens  this  season.  Root's  beekeepers' 
supplies.  A.    W.    Yates,    Hartford,    Conn. 

Well-bred  bees   and  queens.      Hives  and   supplies. 
.T.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested.  $1.00  each,  six 
for    $5.00.  E.    A.    Simmons,    Greenville,    Ala. 

WANTED. — Bees  in  the  far  south  where  there  is 
early  honey  flow.     Heard  &  Ellison,   Kinde,   Mich. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May  15th  to   Oct.   15th. 

Allan    Latham,    Norwichtown,    Conn. 

Three  band  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00; 
select  untested.  $1.25;  tested.  $1.50;  .select  tested, 
$2,25.     H.  W.  Fulmer,  Box  G,  Point  Pleasant,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-handed  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&    Son,    Hope    Hull,    Montgomery    Co.,    Ala. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Untested 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,   San  Jose,  Calif. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;    100,    $67.50. 

Garden  City  Apiaries,   San  Jose,   Calif. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees; 
the'  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honev  gather- 
ers as  can  be  found;   each  $1.00;   6,   $5.00;   tested, 

$2.00;  breeders,  $5.oo  to  $io.oo. 

J.   B.  IJrockwoll,   Barnetts,  Va. 


Good  queen-breeder  wanted  for  1919.  State  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected,  for  position  in  village. 
Good  school,  churches,  etc.  Man  exempt  from  mili- 
tary   service    preferred. 

W.   D.  Achord,   Fitzpatrick,   Ala. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.00  each;  untested  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees  early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  iTex. 

BEES  FOR  SALE. — 50  colonies  Italians,  10-fr., 
either  section  or  extracting  supers;  winter  stores; 
no  disease,.  $300  cash  on  ground.  Extra  supplies, 
hives  and  extracting  outfit,  $100. 

R.    O.    Dickson,    Robinson,    Ills. 

FOR  SALE. — During  26  years  of  active  beekeep- 
ing and  during  the  last  10  years  have  operated  not 
less  than  1,400  colonies  of  bees,  and  during  all  of 
that  time  have  SOLD  ONLY  28  COLONIES.  I  am 
now  going  to  oi¥e,r  about  one-half  of  my  holdings  or 
800  colonies  for  sale,  in  fine  condition,  with  full 
equipment.  This  offering  is  an  independent  plant 
and  a  good  money-maker  for  one  wlio  is  a.  business 
man  and  understands  bees — ^a  proposition  I  can 
show  without  hesitancy  of  opening  any  hive  to  any 
one.  A  partial  payment  and  proper  security  will  be 
acceptable,    with    reasonable   time   for   the   balance. 

J.    W.    George,    El   Centro,    Box.    No.    62,    Calif. 

FOR  SALE. — 60  colonies  of  three-band  Italian 
bees  in  sound  standard  10-frame  hives,  Hoffman 
frame,  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  disease,  one  story 
complete,  $7.00  per  colony.  On  account  of  selling 
bees  bv  the  pound  we  have  a  big  stock  of  10-frame 
second-hand  hives  all  the  standard  size,  with  Hoff- 
man frames  in  hives  and  supers,  some  700.  One- 
story  dovetailed  hives  with  frames,  cover  and  bot- 
tom, $1.25  each;  bodies  with  frames  65c  each; 
Ideal  supers  with  frames  40c  each.  Some  300  home- 
made, same  material  halved  at  corners  and  nailed 
both  ways,  just  as  good  as  the  dovetailed  but  doi  not 
look  so  well,  complete  hive.  $1.00  each,  supers  30c 
each,  bodies  with  frames  55c  each.  All  hives  are 
painted  white.  We  also  offer  new  nucleus  and  ship- 
ping cages  all  nailed  vip  ready  for  use  as  follows: 
28  3-frame  nucleus,  30c  each;  57  2-frame  nucleius, 
25c  each;  28  3-pound  cages,  40c  each;  148  2- 
pound  cages,  30c  each ;  150  1-pound  cages,  25c 
each.  Hvde    Bee    Co.,    Floresville,    Tex. 


CERTAINLY  A  BARGAIN 

We  have  in  stock  at  Medina  one  Root  Improved 
Wax  Press  that  has  become  shop  worn,  and  the 
plunger  is  somewhat  rusted,  but  the  press  will  give 
just  as  good  service  as  a  new  one.  To  clear  this 
from  stock  we  offer  it  at  the  very  low  figure  of 
$10.00  cash  with  order.  A  new  press  would  cost 
you   $25.00. 

A.    I.    ROOT    CO.,    Medina,    Ohio. 


Special  Notice  by  A.  I.  Root 

OFF  TO  FLORIDA  A.S  SOON  AS  OHIO  VOTES  DRY. 

First  and  foremost,  if  you  are  a  voter,  for  heav- 
en's sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  unborn  generations, 
"  get  busy,"  and  be  sure  your  vote  goes  in  on  the 
right  side.  And  even  tho  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  the 
good  mothers  and  wives  can  not  vote  jtist  yet,  thev 
can  wield  a  mighty  influence  if  they  choose;  so,  all 
of  you  just  get  busy  when  you  see  this  printed  page. 
Mrs.  Root  and  I  are  planning  to  start  on  election 
day,  after  my  vote  is  in  ;  and  when  I  am  down  in 
my  Florida  home  in  Bradentown  write  me  just  as 
many  letters  as  you  cnoose,  and  just  as  long;  but  if 
you  want  an  answi-r  please  do  inclose  an  addressed 
postal  card.  I  think  I  can  manage  to  give  you  each 
and  all  prompt  answers  if  you  will  not  ask  me  to 
answer  more  than  I  can  easily  crowd  on  a  postal. 
Of  course  I  am  happy  over  the  brilliant  prospects 
now  opening  uj)  day  by  day,  not  only  for  a  dry  Ohio 
but  for  temperance,  "peace,  and  good  will"  thruout 
the   whole   -wl'Je   world. 

Your  old  friend, 

Oct.   18,   1918.  A.   I.   Root. 
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BEEKEEPERS' 

SUPPLIES 

A  Good  Stock  of  the 

Lewis  Beeware 

and 

Comb    Foundation 

Is  at  your  command  at 
factory  prices. 


Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

We    have  a  market  for   your  honey  and 
beeswax. 


-1 

Hj^ee  Kot'uers'  .Supply  MfK.  Plant. 

^^5^^ 

M\  ^?5i^S^>- 

K'"'" :        -^i^^  ^ 

K'' 

Bee  Supplies 

AT  WHOLESALE 


All  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  once ;  275,000 
Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  Send  for  a 
price-list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

Will  Take  Bitswax  in  Trade  at 
Highest  Market  Price. 

Charles  Mondeng 

146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Our  Food  Page — Continued  from  page  670. 

Hour,  baking  powder,  and  salt  together,  cut 
in  the  shortening  and  add  enough  milk  to 
make  a  drop  batter.  Drop  by  spoonful  over 
the  apples  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  40  minutes.  If  the  apples  are  not  of 
the  quick  cooking  sort,  it  is  well  to  cover 
tlieni  and  bake  them  until  partially  done  be- 
fore adding  the  crust.  Barley  flour  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  rice  flour.  Eat  with  but- 
ter and  honey  or  the  following  sauce. 


HONEY 

2   tablespoons   butter 
2   tablespoons      c  o  T  n  - 
starch 


SAUCK. 

1  cup  honey 
%  cup  water 
%    teaspoon  salt 


Melt  the  butter  and  blend  with  the  corn- 
starch, add  the  honey  and  water,  and  cook 
in  double  boiler  until  it  thickens. 


POTATO  ROLLS. 


(Adapted    from    recipe    in    Oct.    Delineator.) 


1   cup    mashed    potatoes 

1   cup  sweet  milk 

4  tablespoons  shorten- 
ing 

1  or   2  eggs 

About  4  cups  • bread 
flour 


1   teasiJoon  salt 

1  cake     compre.ssed 
yeast 

2  tablespoons       warm 
water 

2   tablespoons    honey,    if 
desired 


Beat  the  egg  in  a  bowl,  add  the  milk, 
which  should  be  scalded  and  cooled  to  luke- 
warm, the  yeast  dissolved  in  the  warm 
water,  the  salt,  mashed  potatoes,  enough  of 
the  flour  to  make  a  batter  (2  cups),  and  the 
shortening  (melted).  Beat  thoroly,  cover 
and  put  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  When  light, 
add  the  rest  of  the  flour,  which  should  be 
enough  to  make  a  dough,  knead  until  smooth 
and  elastic  and  let  rise  again.  When  it  has 
doubled  in  bulk,  roll  out  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  cut  with  a  biscuit  cutter,  brush  with 
melted  butter,  fold  over  and  place  in  an 
oiled  pan  to  rise  again.  When  light  bake  in 
a  quick  oven  15  to  20  minutes.  Kolled  oats 
or  any  of  the  substitute  flours  may  be  used 
instead  of  1  cup  of  the  wheat  flour. 

All  measurements  level.     Flour  sifted   once 
before   measuriny. 


BOOKS  AND  BULLETINS 


AGR1CULTUR.VL     GEOGKAPHV. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wa.sh- 
ington  has  recently  issued  an  atlas  of  agri- 
culture, prepared  by  Prof.  V.  C.  Pinch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  and  O.  E.  Baker  of  the  Office 
of  Farm  Management.  This  atlas  contains  much  in- 
formation of  interest  to  every  one  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, but  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of 
the  subjects  treated  which  apply  especially  to  bee- 
keeping. The  various  sources  of  food  supply  are 
treated    separately. 

Alfalfa. — With  the  map  showing  the  alfalfa  acrer 
age  is  the  following  statement  concerning  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  valuable  forage  crop — valuable  as 
forage  for  bees  as  well  as  for  larger  animals.  "Al- 
falfa is  a  crop  whose  distribution  is  limited  both  by 
soil  conditions  and  by  climate.  It  demands  soils 
that  are  not  acid,  and  its  culture  is  most  profitable 
in  a  climate  that  is  not  rainy  during  the  summer. 
Consequently  it  thrives  best  in  the  Western  States, 
and  fairly  well  in  the  limestone  regions  in  the  East, 
(Continued    on   page    697.) 
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Worth  More  to  Family  Life  To-day 
Than  Ever  Before 


The%uth5 

Companion 


Now  is  the  time  when  Families 
reach  out  after  genuine  character- 
making  reading.  Help,  cheer  and 
inspiration  are  in  demand.  The 
Companion  deals  with  the  funda- 
mentals, and  its  great  quantity  and 
diversity  and  economy  make  it 
"appeal  to  these  times." 

Great  abundance  of  the  very  best,  from 
every  worth-while  source,  in  wonderful 
variety  and  in  weekly  installments.  Supplies 
all  ages.  Serials,  Short  Stories,  Articles, 
Receipts,  Puzzles,  Sports,  Games,  Money- 
Saving  Suggestions,  Home  Efficiency  and 
Economy,  etc.  A  greater  help  to  the  Fam- 
ily—  A  greater  Bargain  in  reading  than 
ever — 52  Times  a  Year. 

Still  $2  a  Year 

Takes  the  place  of  several  publications  at  the 
price  of  one. 

The  following  Offer  makes  an  unucual,  all- 
round  reading  supply  at  a  bargain.  Note  the 
OfTer  carefully  and  act  to-day. 


Every  NEW  subscriber  who  at  once  cuts  out  and  sends 
this  Offer  with  $2.00  will  receive  all  the  following  : 

1.  The  Youth's  Companion,  52  issues  of  1919,  $2.00 

2.  All  remaining  Nov.  and  Dec.  1918  issues  FREE 

3.  The  Companion  Home  Calendar  for  1919 

BEAUTIFUL  U.  S.  STLK  FLAG-window  rtisplav  size.  Notliins:  like  "Old  Glory"  these  days 
for  Ulterior  window  de<-orji(ioii.  Size  7  x  10  inches.  Will  be  sent  w  ith  eaeh  Companion  snb- 
Hcription,  or  with  the  <'(>nil>ination  siil)seription,  provi(le<l  10  eents  extra  in  stamps  is  sent. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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PATENTS 


<?(? 


Practice  in   Patent  Office  and   Courts 
Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Chas.  J.  Williamson,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


r>r> 


A  high -class  il- 
histrated  month- 
ly journal  devot- 
and  Marketing  of  Ginseng, 


Special  Crops 

ed  to  the  Growing,  „..^.  ^.^^.^.^..^^p  ^^  vj....ov.ug 

Golden  Seal,  Senega  Root,  Belladona,  and  other  unusual  cropi 
$1.00  per  year.     Sample  copy  10c.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 

BEE -SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in   our   section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 

Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  Clemons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes  ^^_ 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will  ,' 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once, 
no   money  down.     You    will 
find   them  so  well- 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon- 
ey saving    bargain 
that  you  will  sure- 
ly keep  them. 
No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  us. 
Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  so  good?    A 

Great 


Wllwl    y^Ji^^^^^s/  iV/   /aU/shoeis 

built  to 
meet  the  de- 
mand of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
Built  on  stylish  lace 
Biucher  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes  the 
loothrr  proof  against  the  acid  in 
milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
Eoft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest ,  most  wonderful  shoes  you 
ever  wore.  S^gg  for  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only      O  careful  examination  you  don't  find 

them  all  you  expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  ••eturn 
your  money  Order  by  No.  X15012. 
^pikj^  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to 
wtlXI^  state  size  you  want.  You  be  the  judge 
of  qualitv,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis- 
factory in  every  way.    Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width. 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO.,    Oept205l,   Chicago 


Books  and  Bulletins — Continued 


where  its  culture  i.s  incTdasing  rapidly.  This  in- 
crease is  retarded,  however,  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  cutting  of  alfalfa  commonly  conflicts  with  corn 
cultivation.  About  one-half  of  the  alfalfa  of  the 
United  States  is  grown  under  irrigation,  and  l&ss 
than  six  per  cent  of  the.  acreage  in  1909  was  east 
of  the  Missouri  River.  It  is  raised  quite  extensive- 
ly in  the  Black  Prairie  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi, 
however,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  50  inches, 
and  is  beinp:  grown  in  Saskatchewan  upon  a  rain- 
fall of  less  than  15  inches.  It.s  deep  roots  enable  it 
to  endure  drought  much  better  than  does  clover. 
Including  the  various  varieties,  alfalfa  grows  under 
almost  as  great  variations  of  temperature  as  any 
other  cultivated  plant,  its  range  extending  from  the 
intense  heat  of  the  Imperial  Valley  of  California  to 
tlie  cool  climate  of  northern  Montana  and  Saskatche- 
wan. It  thrives  best,  however,  and  produces  the 
most  cuttings  per  season  in  the  warmer  Southwest- 
ern States."  A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the 
San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  and  Imperial  Valleys  of 
California,  the  Snake  Valley  of  Idaho,  the  Salt  Lake 
Valley  of  Utah,  the  Big  Horn  Basin  of  Wyoming, 
the  region  north  of  Denver,  the  western  slope,  and 
the  Arkansas  Valley  of  Colorado  are  all  heavy  pro- 
ducers of  alfalfa,  and  these  are  the  regions  from 
which  most  of  the  alfalfa  honey  comes.  The  enor- 
mous region  of  alfalfa  growing  in  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska has  not  as  yet  yielded  much  honey  to  the 
general  market,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  beekeeping  will  be  greatly  increased  in  these 
States  in  the  near  future.  Alfalfa  doe.s  not  secrete 
nectar  to  any  extent  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  so 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  grown  much  in  this  region 
is  not  a  matter  for  the  beekeeper  to  lose  sleep  about. 
In  the  intermountain  country  of  Colorado,  Utah, 
Wyoming,  and  Idaho  the  honey  from  alfalfa  is 
white,  while  that  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  valleys  of  California  is  amber.  Some  day  the 
beekeepers  will  appreciate  the  room  for  development 
of  beekeeping  in  some  of  the  alfalfa  regions  where 
the  industry  is  as  yet  undeveloped,  and  then  there 
will  be  more  of  this  delicious  honey  on  the  market. 

Beans. — Where  these  vegetables  are  grown  ex- 
tensively they  furnish  nectar  for  the  bees,  altho 
all  varieties  are  reported  to  be  not  equally  good. 
The  main  bean  regions  are  shown  to  be  in  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  and  New  York.  Recently  there 
has  been  a  great  increase  in  bean  growing  in  Colo- 
rado  and  other   Western   States. 

Bvckwheat. — The  map  presented  herewith  shows 
the  buckwheat  region.  This  plant  is  probably  native 
to  China,  and  in  the  United  States  two-thirds  of 
the  entire  acreage  is  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  plant  is  grown  as  far  west  a.s  Min- 
nesota, and  is  also  found  south  in  the  mountain  re- 
gion. Very  little  buckwheat  is  grown  where  the  mean 
summer  temperature  is  over  70  degrees,  and  practi- 
cally none  where  it  exceeds  75  degrees.  Buckwheat 
will  give  profitable  yields  on  soils  too  poor  to  pro- 
duce most  other  crops.  It  is  grown  largely  on  poor 
soil  or  as  a  catch  crop  after  another  crop  has  failed, 
since  it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  July  1  and  still 
mature  before  frost  in  the  northernmost  States. 
Tliruout  the  entire  buckwheat  region  European 
foul  l)rood  is  prevalent,  resulting  in  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  buckwheat-honey  crop.  The  honey 
is  the  darkest  that  is  put  on  the  market,  but  those 
who  have  eaten  it  in  their  childhood  days  think  that 
there  is  no  honey  as  good.     The  flavor  is  strong. 

Clover. — In  the  discussion  of  hay  and  forage 
there  are  some  interesting  facts  brought  out  which 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  honey  situation  in  the 
clover  region.  It  is  shown  that  the  leading  variety 
of  hay  is  timothy  and  clover  mixed  in  the  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
(Continued    on    page    699.) 
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WILL  BE  PROUD  OF 
THIS  COLLECTION 

"Home  Fruit  Collection" 

Is  sold  only  with  a  1  or  3-Year  Subscription 


YOU 


1  Delicious  Apple 
1  Early  Elberta  Peach 

Amer.  Fruit  Grower.  3  yrs 
Home  Fruit  Collection 


1  Moore  Early  Grape 

3  Mersereau  Blackberry  Plants 


$1.00 
.50 


Amer  Fruit  Grower.  I  yr 
Home  Fruit  Collection 


$1.50 


$1  00 


^ 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

It  really  sounds  like  a  (airy- 
tale,  but,  nevertheless,  we  will 
send  tliis  "Home  Fruit  Collec- 
tion" to  anyone  subscribing  to 
the  American  Fruit  Grower  for 
three  years  for  $1.50,  or  a  one- 
year  subscription  including 
"Home  Fruit  Collection"  for 
$1.00.  Just  think  how  great  it 
would  be  to  have  this  fine  selec- 
tion growing  in  your  yard.  In  a 
few  years  you  would  obtain 
enougn  fruit  to  meet  your  own 
wants  and  also  have  some  to 
can  for  tiie  winter. 

Our   Guarantee 

We  positively  guarantee  this  collection 
to  be  in  a  hardy  and  healthy  condition 
when  received  by  you.  They  are  packed  in 
heavy  cartons  and  sent  to  you  by  prepaid 
parcel  post.  Full  instructions  for  plant- 
ing and  care   sent   with  each  collection. 

One  Delicious  Apple 

Is  large,  the  surface   almost    covered 
with  a  most  beautiful,  brilliant  dark  red, 
blending  to  golden  yellow  at  the  blossom 
end.     In   quality  it    is  unsurpassed,  in- 
comparable— words  cannot    describe  it. 
In    flavor   it   is  sweet,    slightly   touched 
with  acid,  but  only  enough  so  to  make  it 
all  the  more  pleasing,  with  an  aroma  delightfully 
fragrant.    The  flesh  is  fine-grained,  crisp,  juicy, 
melting  and   withal  delicious.   People  with  deli- 
cate digestion  to  whom  an  acid  apple  is  wholly 
indigestible,  can  enjoy  Delicious  apples  without 
disagreeable  after-results. 


^„, 


One  Early 
Elberta   Peach 

Is  the  yellow  peach  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  huge  golden  globes 
of  fruit  that  it  bears  in  such 
astonishing  abundance  are  now 
famous  wherever  peaches  are 
prown.  The  Early  Elberta  is  a 
beautiful  golden  yellow,  blend- 
ing into  a  glorious  red  on  the 
sunny  side;  a  strong,  protecting 
skin,  covering  a  luscious  flesh 
that  is  flavored  with  a  juice  as 
sweel  as  nectar.  It  allures  with 
its  beauly,  gratifies  with  its 
quality. 


One  Moore 
Early   Grape 

Similar  to  Concord  in  appearance 
and  quality;  vine  healthy  and  hardy, 
succeeding  wherever  Concord  grows. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  varieties, 
and  is  planted  largely  in  all  sections 
East,  West,  North  and  South. 


^Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 

=  Use  This  Coupon 


Z  AMERICAN  FRUIT  GROWER 

M  329  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago,  III. 

~  Inclosed  you  will  find  $1.50  for  a  3-year 

—  subscription  to  the  American  Fruit  Grower 

—  ($1.00  for  a  year's^  including  your  Home 
Z  Fruit  Collection,  which  send  me  in  time  for 
~  spring  or  fall  planting. 

^     Name 

^     Address 

H     Town State 

U  Tell  your  friends  about  this  great  offer 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  reiiresents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw.  wliich  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  upe   in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send  for  illustrated   catalog: 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO    ILLINOIS 


Backs  and  Bulletins     Continued 


BANKING  BY  MAIL, 

AT  4% 


Send  Us  a 
Check 

mony  order,  draft  or  cash  by 
registered  letter  for  any  amount 
which  you  wish  to  deposit  with 
this 

Strong;, 

Old-established 

Institution 

The  money  will  reach  us  safe- 
ly BY  MAIL  and  you  can  thus 
build  up  your  surplus  account 
at  interest,  conveniently  and 
with  no  trouble  to  yourself. 

We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
detailed  information  regarding 
our  plan  of  receiving  deposits  at 

4  Per  Cent  Intcre.'-t 
BY  MAIL 


USAVINGS^ 
DEROSIT  BANKd 

MEDINA,  OHIO  . 


A.T.  SPlTZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT.  VicePres. 
E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashien 


I 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


Iowa,  ami  westiMii  Missiiuri,  the  New  Kngland 
States,  and  the  iiiouiitain  region  of  the  South  to 
Tennessee;  while  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  lUinoiK,  and 
eastern  Missouri  tho  chief  hay  crop  is  timothy  with- 
out the  clover.  It  is  well  known  that  the  last  named 
States  are  much  less  valuable  as  clover-honey  States 
than  the  States  in  tin;  first  named  group.  Clover  is 
evidently  influenced  markedly  by  climate.  It  ex- 
tends into  central  Tennessee,  but  there  the  climate 
is  practically  the  same  in  summer  a.s  that  of  New 
York  State.  Clover  is  also  found  in  Montana, 
Washington,  and  northern  California,  and  there  are 
some  fine  locations  for  clover  honey  along  the  Mis- 
sissippi River.  In  the  discussion  in  the  atlas  there 
is  no  mention  of  white  clover  alone,  but  we  know 
tliat  where  clover  grows,  the  white  clover  and  al- 
sike  are  found.  On  page  120  there  is  a  map  pre- 
senting to  view  the  dairy  industry  as  shown  by  the 
receipts  from  sales.  This  map  might  well  serve 
as  a  map  of  the  commercial  beekeeping  industry  in 
the  United  States  .  Dairying  in  the  West  is,  of 
course,  dependent  on  alfalfa,  but  it,  too,  is  great 
for  beekeeping.  If  the  beekeepers  unite  with  spe- 
cialist farmers  of  any  other  class,  it  ought  to  be 
with    the    dairymen. 

Sui^ar. — The  discussion  of  sugar  in  this  atlas 
shows  very  clearly  why  there  is  a  shortage  of  sugar 
among  the  allies.  The  United  States  produces  5 
per  cent  of  the  world's  sugar  supply,  Cuba  14  per 
cent,  Porto  Rico  2  per  cent,  and  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands 3  per  cent.  On  the  other  liand,  Germany  pro- 
duces 13  per  cent,  Russia  9  per  cent,  Austria-Hun- 
gary 9  per  cent,  India  14  per  cent,  Java  8  per  cent, 
all  of  which  we  can  not  get,  either  because  it  is 
on  the  other  side  of  No  Man's  Land  or  because  we 
cannot  spare  ships  to  get  it.  Northern  Prance 
normally  produces  p'enty  of  sugar,  but  this  industry 
has  suffered  because  of  the  unwelcome  visitor.  The 
United  State-s,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
all  use  over  80  pounds  of  sugar  per  capita  when  it 
is  available;  Prance  and  the  Central  Empires  use 
from  40  to  50  pounds  per  capita ;  while  Russians 
and  the  people  of  India  get  on  with  about  20  pounds 
each.  There  would  be  plenty  of  sugar  for  all  of  us 
in  the  United  States  this  year,  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  sharing  what  we  have  with  the 
European  nations  that  are  fighting  with  us.  We 
need  some  to  fe,ed  our  bees,  and  we  cannot  well  use 
anything  else  for  them,  but  if  need  be  we  will  send 
all  the  rest  to  Europe,  if  it  will  do  any  good  in 
fighting  the  war.  The  total  production  of  sugar  for 
the  entire  world  is  given  as  10,806,000  long  tons, 
while  the  total  population  is  less  than  two  billions. 
That  indicates  that  human  beings  use  a  great  deal  of 
sugar.  It  is  significant  that  there  are  presented 
in  this  atlas  no  statistics  for  honev  production. 
This,  we  may  assume,  is  not  from  neglect,  for  there 
are  no  available  figures  for  the  honey  production  of 
the  world.  Since  sugar  production  increased  with 
the  introduction  of  trade  with  the  tropics,  honey 
has  had  to  take  a  back  seat;  but  every  np,w  fact 
about  the  food  value  of  honey  that  is  brought  out 
by  investiga'ions  shows  that  we  have  made  a  seri- 
ous mistake  in  decreasing  our  consumption  of  honey 
and  in  so  greatly  increasing  the  use  of  cane  and 
1  eet  sugar.  Perhaps  the  war  will  teach  ub  a  lesson 
in  this  regard,  if  we  cannot  get  all  the  sugar  that 
we  might  wish.  At  any  rate,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  far  better  off,  if  they  wi!l  in- 
crease tl'.eir  use  of  honey — and  it  is  the  beekeeper's 
business  to  see  that  they  do.  Tlie  beekeepers  of 
the  United  States  will  make  a  great  increase  in  the 
food  supply  of  the  nation,  if  the  season  is  favorable. 
They  will  do  it  because  it  will  pay  them  to  produce 
more  honey,  but  there  is  a  bigger  reason  back  of  it. 
The  chief  reason  is  that  this  is  the  best  way  that 
the.  beekeepers  can  help  to  win  the  war. 
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I  When     Ordering     Supplies  | 

1  remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the  i 

1  lowest   catalog  price.      Two   lines   of   railroad —  i 

s  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.  i 

=  Prompt  service   and  no  trucking  bills.  = 

i  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine  | 

i  J.  B.  MASON,    Manager.  | 


ost  Handlantorn 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  giving  a  300  candle 
pif*  power  pure  white  light.  Just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
I  proof.  Burns  either  gasoline  or  kerosene.  Light 
in  weight.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Write 
lor  Catalog.    ^HE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


Queens     BEES  BY  PARCEL  POST    Queens 

AND  WE   PAY  THE   POSTAGE 

Will  ship  Italian  Bees  this  year  from  our  own  yards.  They  are  hustlers.  A  few 
pounds  of  Honey  next  year  at  25  to  30e  per  pound  will  pay  for  your  packages  of 
bees.     We  shipped  thousands  of  pounds  last  season. 

We  are  booking  orders  now,  one-fourth  down,  balance  at  shipping  time.  We  are  going  to  winder 
1000  Young  Tested  Queens  reared  in  October  so  can  ship  it^ied  Queen.s  early  as  you  want  them. 

One    1   pound   package   of   bees $2.90        Select   Untested   Queens $1.50   each 

One   2   pound  package   of  bees 5.00        Tested    Queens     2.50  each 

One   3    pound   package,  of   bees -.  .    7.00        Select    Tested     3.00   each 

10  per  cent  discount  on  orders  amounting  to  25  packages  or  more  .  Add  price  of  Queen  wanted 
when  ordering  packages  of  be«s.     Breeders  $5.00  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  Free  Circular  giving  details.  Reference:  The  Guaranty  State  Bank,  Robstown,  Texa.s, 
and  The  City  National  Bank,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas. 

NUECES  COUNTY  APIARIES,      CALALLEN,  TEXAS 


TEN  PER  CENT  EARLY  ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNT 

Prices  changed  August  1st  and  the  new  price  list  is  ready 
for  mailing.  Send  for  your  copy.  The  early  order  cash 
discount  is  10  per  cent. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

for  the  goods  wanted  this  winter.     Exact  prices  quoted 


on  the  list  of  goods  you  want, 
in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 


Honey  and  beeswax  taken 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


510  NORTH  CEDAR  STREET 


LANSING,  MICH. 
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BEES    Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

We  furnish  full  rolonies  of  bees  in  single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nucleus  colonies  and  bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham  .  .  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies  j 

H  Catalog  on  Request  s 

j    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt.    | 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas.  Casts  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  E.  5th  St..  Canton,  O. 


Does  It  Pay  ? 

The  ad.  I  put  in  the  September 
GLEA.NINGS  calling  for  a  few 
good  colonies  of  bees  brought 
me  great  results,  saving  me  at 
least  15.00  per  colony. 

Howard  E.  Harriman 
Prospect,  Me.,  Sept.  20,  1918. 


AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.  O. 

W.  A.  Gridley  of  Los  Molinos,  Calif., 
wrote  this  here  on  Sept.  18:  "Gleanings 
satisfies  nic,  but  I  wish  you  could  shake 
more  out  of  Mel  Pritchard.  Ain't  he  a 
lazy  old  cuss?  I  wish  he  enjoyed  writing  as 
much  as  I  enjoy  his  articles."  Then  on 
Oct.  4,  after  Gridley  has  got  his  October 
Gleaning,  he  up  and  writes  this:  "Thanks 
to  M.-A.-O.  for  Mr.  Pritchard 's  photo,  page 
636,  last  Gleanings.  It  is  the  best  thing 
M.-A.-O.  has  ever  turned  out.  Mr.  P.  is  a 
nice  looker.  Wish  he  would  write  more  for 
us.  He  never  w^astes  printers'  ink,  but  al- 
ways gives  us  facts  that  are  proved.  I  have 
accused  him  of  being  a  lazy  old  cuss.  That 
was  before  seeing  his  picture.  I  think  now 
it  is  due  to  lack  of  confidence.  I  will 
apologize  to  him  when  we  meet. ' '  That 's 
what  Gridley  wrote  exactly,  that  cuss  word 
CU.SS  and  all,  just  so.  I  have  got  my  opinion 
of  any  one  indulgin  in  such  language,  so  I 
have,  and  Dr.  Miller  says  he  has.  I  w^ant 
the  language  reformers  who  saved' me,  to  get 
right  after  peelin  Gridley  and  skin  him 
alive,  so  I  do,  by  Sulphide.  But  I'  have  a  lit- 
tle somethin  myself  to  say  to  Mr.  Gridley. 
He  says  Mel  Pritchard 's  photo  is  the  best 
thing  M.-A.-O.  has  ever  turned  out.  Is  Mel's 
picher  the  best  thing  I  ever  done?  Well, 
then  either  Mel  ought  to  be  very  proud  of 
hisself  or  I  oughter  retire  aw^ay  in  the  rear 
sine  di.  And  I  want  to  know  how  Gridley 
by  just  lookin  at  Mel 's  picher  knows  he 
ain't  a  lazy  old  cuss  but  is  lackin  in  self 
confidence?  Is  that  so?  Has  Gridley  ever 
saw  Mel  pick  a  skunk  up  by  the  tail,  or  seen 
him  tie  into  Editor  E.  E.  Eoot  on  some  bee- 
keepin  question?  I  aint  never  seen  any 
lack  of  confidence  on  such  occasions  as  them, 
so  I  aint.  Why,  I  see  him  a  smokin  one 
day  so  near  to  Mr.  A.  I.  Root  that  ' '  Uncle 
Amos"  was  almost  lost  in  the  smoke  screen 


mill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim  mil 

I  Cans  and  Shipping-cases  | 

1  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  5-gal.  cans  and  shipping-cases;  also  1 
I  comb  foundation,  extractors,  honey -tanks,  etc.  | 

13ADE  RlGilf 


m  Quick  Shipments. 

I  KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.        Dept.  G,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 
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Mel  was  a  puttin  down,  and  when  Mr.  A.  I. 
up  and  says,  "Why,  Mel,  do  you  smoke?" 
Mel  says  right  back,  "Not  any  more  than- 
just  what  I  am  doin  now.  Why  don  't  you?  ' ' 
If  that  ain  't  what  you  call  confidence,  its 
somethin  close  reseniblin  to  nerve.  No,  sir, 
Mr.  Gridley,  Mel  aint  a  lackin  in  nerve. 
He  '11  tackle  a  skunk  or  the  Eoot  crowd  any 
time.  Your  first  guess  was  right.  He 's  a 
lazy  old  cuss  when  it  comes  to  writin. 
*   *   * 

The  picher  of  our  Editor  published  in  this 
department  this  time  was  handed  me  by  one 
of  his  nearest  relatives.  It  wont  his  wife 
tho.  He  was  in  swimmin  at  the  time.  Any- 
body who  aint  seen  him  lately  wouldnt  a 
known  he  had  grown  so  fat.     He  looks  some- 


•   '    WBi.         i.~. 


Kditor  K.  R.  Ront,  from  liis  latest  plioto. 
thing  like  a  hippotamous  here.  He  was 
claimin  to  be  floatin  and  showin  how  to  do 
it  when  the  camera  caught  him,  but  if  I 
know  anythin  about  floatin  he  aint  doin  it. 
He's  perched  on  a  sand  bar  and  his  head  and 
feet  are  all  that 's  floatin, — he  's  just  curvin 
one    over    on    his    lady    admirers    linin    the 


IJIIIIIIIII!IIII1IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII!IIII!IIIIIIIII!IIII1IIIIIIII|IIII|I|II|I|IIII|I|III 

I  New  England  Beekeepers  | 

s    will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.     Order  early   = 
H    and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog.  = 

I  .H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

i   182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  | 


COMB  HONEY 

SHIPPING- CASES 

Our    shipping-raaes   are    all  accurately  made  of  nice  basswood 
lumber.    This  makes  a  very  attractive,  neat,  and  strong  package. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 


Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  | 

TJpfkT^lzkpl-ipfc*     ^^^  "®  print  you  some  cloth  or  = 

^  inanilla  tags  to  goon  your  ship-  = 

ments  of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.    That  is  the  = 

only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  lost  in  transit.  = 

"I'l'iii"'!"" iiiiiMum      P,icfS  on    Application,      " iiriiiiMiitiiiitiinrtiin  = 

The  A.  1.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  | 


THE  USEFUL  THREE 

Due  to  Government  regulation  of  subscrip- 
tion terms,  we  have  to  advance  this  triple  com- 
bination from  $1.25  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  1  O  n  e 

Green's  American  Fruit  Grower  [Year 


American  Poultry  Advocate 


J  $1.50 


i.M. r , ADDRESS     I .1 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,     Medina,  O. 


Full  Values  in 


1    U 


falcon''  Beekeepers^  Supplies 

For  the  last  forty  years  during  our  manufacture  of  "FALCON"  supplies  it 
has  been  our  endeavor  to  place  upon  the  market  the  best  possible  line  of  supplies. 
And  we  pride  ourselves  in  having  accomplished  this.  "FALCON"  supplies  have  not 
only  been  recognized  as  the  best  in  this  country,  but  also  a  leader  in  other  countries. 
Nothing  expresses  the  superiority  of  the  "FALCON"  ware  better  than  the  many  kind 
and  pleasing  words  we  receive  from  our  satisfied  customers,  and  the  ever-increasing 
demand  for  "FALCON"  supplies. 

The  season  is  drawing  nearer  and  beekeepers  should  endeavor  to  order  early.  By 
making  up  your  wants  now  you  will  be  better  fitted  to  go  into  the  season  with  a  view 
of  not  only  obtaining  a  bigger  crop  but  to  facilitate  matters  thruout  the  season.  If 
you  will  make  up  a  list   of  requirements  for  quotation   we   shall   be   glad   to   quote. 


=      Red  Ccatalog,  postpaid 


Dealers  Everywhere 


"  Simplified   Beekeeping,"   postpaid      = 


W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  COMPANY.  FALCONER,  NEW  YORK 


where  the  good  beehives  coitie  from 
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shore.  But  why  did  he  stick  his  feet  up 
so?  Are  they  auythin  to  be  proud  of? 
And  does  a  hat  and  glasses  generally  ac- 
company a  gent  what  is  floatin  sure? 
lony  Fowls  says  if  I  dare  publish  this  picher 
I  just  better  go  home  from  tlie  office  for  a 
few  nights  on  some  other  street  than  where 
his  wife  lives  on.  I  had  tliought  of  that 
too,  and  I  am  goin  to  do  it. 


*   »   * 


Here's  a  feller  I  like  and  I'll  bet  he's 
honest.  He's  F.  N.  Westgate  of  Portage  la 
Prairie.  Man.  He  wrote  one  of  the  Boots  the 
other  day  sayin':  "I  am  troubled  with 
shorts,  as  they  say  here.  Money  is  the  scarc- 
est thing  you  ever  saw  with  me  just  now." 
That's  me  too  all  over.  I'll  bet  Westgate 's 
a  fisherman  and  tends  to  it,  too. 
«  »  * 

Mr.  W.  C.  Young  of  Chicago  writes  the 
Roots  about  receivin  one  of  their  books 
and  ends  up  by  sayin:  ''I  certainly  enjoy 
it  when  nothing  else  can  please  me."  Mr. 
Young,   is  your  wife  livin .? 


J.  L.  Byer  now  comes  along  in  a  letter  to 
me  personal  sayin  he  invited  me  fishin  oncet 
and  that  was  a  standin  invitation  and  that 
was  enough.  It  might  a  been  enough  for 
ordinary  people  runnin  in  ordinary  luck. 
But  I  don 't  ever  know  how  I  am  standin 
with  people  the  next  day.  I  aint  generally 
steadilv  liked  bv  nobodv.     I  have  to  make 


sure  new  every  mornin  that  my  own  old 
coon  houn,  who  I've  fed  lovinly  for  a  dozen 
years,  wont  bite  me  that  day.  Why  would 
I  expect  a  invitation  then  to  hold  good  till 
I  could  get  to  Canady?  I  couldn't.  But 
why  should  Byer  go  on  in  his  letter  to  me 
tellin  what  great  fishin  they've  been  havin 
up  there  this  fall,  and  end  up  1)y  sayin, 
"but  the  fishin 's  over  for  this  year?"  Is 
that  the  regulation  endin  of  a  standin  in- 
vitation to  come  a  fishin?  Next  year  there 
won 't  be  no  dodgin  me,  Byer.  You  needn  't 
write  me  next  April  or  May  that  the  fishin 's 
over    for    next    year,    so    you    neednt.      I  'm 

comin,  any  way. 

»   *   * 

I  see  that  in  this  here  number  of  Glean- 
ins.  Dr.  Miller  says  he  see  Mel  Pritchard's 
picher  in  October  Gleanins.  If  he  did,  he 
had  to  see  it  in  among  my  own  writins,  and 
I  don 't  see  how  so  awful  good  a  man  as  he 
is  pollutes  hisself  that  a  way.  He  says  he  's 
got  his  opinyon  of  me — he  said  it  just  that 
a  way,  as  was  meaner  'n  so  he  had  printed 
that  opinyon  in  full  right  out.  By  the  way, 
that  old  sage  out  at  Marengo  can  say  more, 
too,  without  sayin  it  at  all  than  most  ink 
spreaders  can  say  in  a  whole  colum.  But 
without  eommentin  more  on  him  at  this 
time,  what  I  want  to  say  is  that  if  he  goes 
snoopin  around  in  this  here  Around  the 
Oflice  department  he  oughter  take  what  he 
finds  and  not  kick  about  it,  so  he  had.  I 
sort  0  like  Dr.  Miller  too  despite  what  he 
said  about  me. 


Protect  Your  Bees 

'  I  ^HE  best  and  safest  way  of  protecting  your  bees  from  the  cold,  sav- 
ing  all  their  energy  for  honey-making,  is  by  using  "Hivofek."  After 
five  years  on  the  market,  "Hivofek"'  has  thousands  of  satisfied  users 
and  is  recommended  by  State  Universities  and  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

"Hivofelt'"  is  a  mat  made  of  flax  fibre,  thoroughly  degummed  and 
pressed  into  a  uniform  thickness  of  3-4  of  an  inch,  avoidmg  the  clumsi- 
ness of  the  usual  insulator  and  providing  greater  protective  value. 

Write  today  for  a  free  sample,  or  better  still,  send  us  25  cents  and 
we  will  send  you  a  piece  large  enough  to  cover  a  hive,  so  that  you  may 
give  it  a  practical  trial.  Now  that  winter  is  coming,  you  cannot  afford 
to  leave  your  bees  unprotected.    Write  at  once. 

Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Company 

20  Power  Bldg.,  Nicollet  Island,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 

We  pay  top  prices  and  spot  cash  for 
honey  and  beeswax 
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THROUGH  mud  and  rain, 
through  gas  and  shrapnel,  our 
boys  are  pushing  on  to  Victory  It's 
a  task  that  tries  the  souls  of  strong 
men.  They  7nust  have  rest  and 
recreation. 

At  the  canteens,  they  buy  the 
little  comforts  of  life  at  cost.  In  the 
war-service  huts,  they  find  every- 
thing needful  to  write  the  letters 
you  receive.  They  attend  a  show, 
see  a  "movie"  or  hear  good  music 
— all  free.  Always,  they  find  in  the 
hut  secretary  a  friend.  They  for- 
get for  a  little  while  the  grim  scenes 
of  war  and  return  to  duty  refreshed. 
These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
keep  fighting  men  at  top  notch. 


YOURS  is  the  task  of  growing 
the  food  these  fighting  men 
must  have.  The  toiHng  millions 
in  the  munition  factories,  arsenals 
and  shipyards  also  look  to  you  for 
sustenance.  And  they  do  not  look 
in  vain. 

Your  work  is  vital  to  winning 
the  war  and  you  are  doing  it  man- 
fully, mindful  of  Country,  forgetful 
of  self.  You  are  working  early 
and  late,  putting  forth  your  strength 
unsparingly.  You  have  produced 
bounteous  crops  that  feed  a  hungry 
world.  Yet  to  you  are  spared  the 
comforts  of  home  and  the  presence 
of  loved  ones.  Yours  are  the  privi- 
leges of  earning  and  giving. 


Give  to  "keep  good  men  good  and  brave  men  strong." 
Give  to  bring  cheer  to  those  who  are  daring  their 
all  for  you  and  yours.  And  when  the  boys  come 
home  victorious,  you  can  honestly  say,  "I  have  done 
my    part,    too.      I   have   backed   you   to   the    limit." 

Seven  Allied  Aciivitiei,  all  endorsed  by  the  Government,  are  combined  in  the  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, with  the  budgets  distributed  as  follows:  Y.M.C.A.,  $100,000,000;  r.W.  C.A.,  $13,000,000; 
National  Catholic  War  Council  (including  work  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus  and  special  luar 
activities  for  women),  $30,000,000;  Jevjish  l/'elfare  'Board,  $:-„S00,000;  Amcrica-n  Library  Asso- 
ciation,   $3,500,000;     War    Camp    Community    Service,    $15,000,000;    Salvation   Army,   $3,500,000. 


Contributed  through 
Division  of  AJvertisin" 


United  States  Gov't  Comm. 
on  Public  Information 


This  .space  contributed  for  the  Winiiivg  of  the  War  hij 
THE  A.  I.  KOOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 
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SECTIONS 

JjlRODUCERS  of  section  honey 
jh|  should  lay  in  their  supply  of 
^1^  sections  before  December  1st 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
10  per  cent  early  order  cash  dis- 
count for  orders  received  prior  to 
that  date.  CThe  fact  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  awarded  us  the 
contract  for  three  million  sections 
in  February,  1918,  should  be  suf- 
ficient proof  of  the  high  quality  of 
our  sections.  And  yet  the  price  is 
no  higher  than  for  those  of  other 
makes.  Regular  size  sections  stock- 
ed at  all  our  branches. 


Write  today  for  prices  and 
any  other  particulars 


THE 

A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 

MEDINA,  OHIO 

New  York  St.  Paul  Los  Angeles 

Philadelphia        Indianapolis  San  Francisco 

Chicago  Syracuse  Norfolk 
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MR.  BEEKEEPER 


iiiiiiiuiniinniiiiiMiiiiiiiiii 


You  Can  Help  Win  the  War 
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MmniiiinuMtniiiuniiinniiiiuuiMiMiiminniii[UMinMHniiiuiininiii;uMtuiiiiiuMiiniintniMiniiininiuiimiiiiinnnnninintinhiiuiiuinuiiuiin^^ 


BY 


Ordering  Your  Supplies  Now 


BY 


ordering  standard  goods  so  as 

to  enable  manufacturing  plants 

to  increase  production 

.  .  BY  .  . 

wintering  your  bees  with  care- 
ful attention  to  their  comfort 
and  safety 

Get  busy  now  and  make  up  a  list  of  your  requirements 
—a  big  discount  is  offered  for  early  orders^ake  advan- 
tage  of  prevailing  transportation  conditions,  later  on  it 
may  be  more  difficult  to  secure  prompt  shipment.  Re- 
nember,  every  pound  of  honey  produced  will  release  its 
equivalent  of  butteTor  sugar  for  other  purposes  of  food. 

INCREASE  YOUR  HONEY  PRODUCTION 
THE  ITALIANS  ARE  OUR  ALLIES 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHCnC    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 


MAKES    THE     F(N  EST 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


Older  from  your  nearest  distributor. 


^1 


'  Of  all  the  good  days  in  the  year, 
Christmas  Day,  with  homeward 
hopes  belonging  to  it ;  Christmas 
time  — a  kind,  forgiving,  charitable 
time."  — -  From  Dickens'  Christmas 
Card. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllo^ 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  HONEY  and  BEESWAX. 

Do  not  sell  until  you  have  seen  us. 

We  will  pay  you  spot  cash  for  anything  you  sell  us. 

Get  our  prices  on  cans  and  cases. 


Illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 
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Los  Angeles  Honey  Co.  | 

633  Central  Bldg.,  Sixth  and  Main  Sts.  M 

Los  Angeles,  California  g 

Telephones:  Home  10419;  Main  5606  = 
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Leutzinger  &  Lane 

Wholesale  Dealers  and  Shippers  of 

EXTRACTED  AND  COMB 
HONEY 


CORNER    DRUMM    AND    OREGON    STREETS 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN 

BEEKEEPERS 
ATTENTION!! 

We  pay  spot  cash  for  Hon- 
ey and  do  not  handle  on 
Commission.  Write  us 
what  you  have  or  expect 
to  have  to  sell,  we  huy 
any  quantity.      -:-     -:-      -:- 


II  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 

III  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio^ 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^  mill 

nil"    mill  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimiiiiiimmiimiimiimimiimimiiiiiiiiiiiiim  iiiiii 


Beeswax 
Wanted 


In  big  and  small  shipments, 
to  keep  Buck's  Weed -pro- 
cess foundation  factory  go- 
ing. We  have  greatly  in- 
creased the  capacity  of  our 
plant  for  1918.  We  are 
paying  higher  prices  than 
ever  for  wax.  .  We  work 
wax  for  cash  or  on  shares. 

Root's  Bee-supplies 

Big  stock,  wholesale  and  re- 
tail.    .     .     Big  catalog  free. 


Carl  F.  Buck 

The  Comb-foundation  Specialist 

Augusta.  Kansas 

Estahlished  1899 

miiiiimmiii 


Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 

TOLEDO 


BEE  SUPPLIES  FOR  NEXT  SEASON'S  USE 

Have  you  placed  your  order  yet  for 
supplies  for  next  season's  use?  If 
not,  let  us  caution  you  to  do  so  as 
promptly  as  possible.  Owing  to  the 
Government  regulations  on  lumber, 
bee  supplies  may  be  hard  to  get  next 
spring  when  you  want  them.  Remem- 
ber the  early  discounts  before  Decem- 
ber 1,  are  worth  taking  advantage  of. 
Send  us  a  list  of  the  goods  you  will 
need  and  we  will  send  you  our  dis- 
counts on  the  same. 

HONEY - HONEY - HONEY 

We  are  always  in  the  market  for  comb  or  extracted 
honey  at  all  times.  Let  us  hear  from  you  as  to  what 
you  have  to  offer,  mailing  a  sample  of  the  extracted. 

Better  exchange  your  honey  for  supplies. 

BEESWAX      either  in  cash  or  trade. 


S.  J.  GRIGGS  &  CO., 

Dept.  No.  25  Toledo,  Ohio 

"  Griggs  Saves  You  Freight" 
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mil  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^  iiin 

I  READY  MONEY  I 

I  FOR  YOUR  HONEY!!  [ 

I  SHIP  NOW.    If  you  have  hon-     j I  | 

=  ey  for  sale,  we  want  to  buy  it.     I     Our  INcW  HomC    '-  B 

1  Ten  thousand  producers  in  all     |                                                     I  | 

H  parts  of  the  world  witness    to     1                                                     i  1 

I  the   reliability    of    this    house,     i     We  are  now  located  at  Pearl     |  | 

I  No  purchase    too   large  or  too     I     and  Walnut  Streets,  and  are     j  | 

I  small.     We   handle    many    car-     I     m  the  largest  Honey  Honse     |  | 

I  loads  a  year.    Send  us  a  sample     I    ^°  ^^^  ^°"^*^y-   ^^^^  ^^^    I  | 

I  and  name  your  most  reasonable     I     are  in  Cincinnati  don't  for-     |  | 

I  price.    We  buy  every  time  your     I     get  to  call  on  us,  for  it  will    i  | 

I  price  justifies.                                       I     ^^   ^  pleasure    for    us    to    |  | 

=                                                                              i     show    you    our   wonderful     i  = 

I  PROMPT  REMITTANCE.  Re-     |    new  home.                            I  I 

I  mittance    sent    by  return   mail     I                                                     I  J 

H  for  every  shipment  we  receive.  | 

1  Honesty  and   integrity  during  the  many  years  in   the   honey  | 

1  business    have  won  for  us    the  good  will   and  confidence  of  | 

H  thousands.  1 

j  OLD  COMBS  AND  CAPPINGS.    Send  them  to  us  for  rendering.   We  | 

fi  pay  you  the  highest  market  price  for  beeswax,  and  charge  you  but  5c  M 

g  per  pound  for  the  wax  rendered.    It  pays  to  send  us  your  old  combs  | 

g  and  cappings.  g 

j  WANTED,  COMB  HONEY.     Comb  and  extracted  Honey  find  ready  | 

g  sales  here.  Tell  us  what  you  have.    We  buy  beeswax  at  high  prices.  M 

g  Always  glad  to  reply  to  inquiries.  § 

I  WE  SELL  LEWIS  BEEWARE.   "Lewis,"  stands  for  the  highest  quab  | 

g  ity  Beeware  known.    Safe  and  reliable,  "Made  like  furniture."     We  g 

H  are  glad  to  fulfill  your  needs.  B 

I  I    DADANT'S    FAM-    I        I    ROOT'S  SMOKERS    I  | 

I  I   OUS  FOUNDATION   |       |   AND  EXTRACTORS   |  | 

I  SEND   FOR   OUR   1918   BEE   CATALOG  | 

I  THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO.  | 

I  PEARL  &  WALNUT  STS.              CINCINNATI,  OHIO  | 

III!    Illlllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'"liillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^  Hill 
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WANTED-50  TONS  BEESWAX 

The  growing  demand  for 

Superior  Foundation 

Requires  increased  production 
''Best  by  Test" 

Manufactured  by 

SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 

OGDEN,  UTAH 


.^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy 
jiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

II  HONEY  WANTED  II 


We  are  in  the  market  at  all  times  for  unlim- 
ited quantities  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. Before  selling  your  crop  let  us 
hear  from  you,  quoting  your  lowest  price, 
either  f.  o.  b.  vour  station  or  delivered  Cin- 
cinnati.  -  If  extracted,  mail  sample,  state 
how  it  is  put  up ;  if  comb,  state 
grade  and  how  packed. 


II    C.  H.  W.  WEBER  &  COMPANY 

1 1  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiio^ 
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HONEY  MARKETS 

The  great  war  is  over — at  least,  the  fight- 
ing is  over — and  the  price  of  honey  has  not 
(leclined.  The  market  is  a  shade  weaker  to 
this  degree,  that  holders  of  honey  in  some 
quarters  are  showing  nervousness  and  are 
disposed  to  put  their  honey  on  the  market 
at  once.  Big  buyers  have  had  decidedly 
more  offerings  since  the  armistice  was  sign- 
ed than  before,  altho  not  at  any  appreciably 
lower  figure. 

The  beekeeper  who  still  holds  his  honey 
crop  is  asking  himself:  "Shall  I  hold  onto 
my  crop  or  sell  now  for  what  I  can  get?" 

Gleanings  does  not  advise  its  readers 
when  nor  at  what  price  to  sell  their  honey. 
But  here  is  an  opinion  expressed  by  a  friend 
of  all  beekeepers  that  we  quote  with  ap- 
proval: "Hold  your  honey  and  do  not  over- 
stock the  market  just  at  this  time,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  of  honey  may  take  a 
decided  drop.  If  the  owners  of  honey  will 
hold  on  and  ask  the  now  current  price  for 
their  crop,  they  will  get  it  or  get  very  near 
it.  Since  the  armistice  with  Germany  was 
signed  by  the  Allies  and  the  end  of  the 
war  assured,  the  honey  market  has  weakened 
but  very  little — much  less  than  expected, 
and  the  only  sign  of  weakness  that  has 
shown  up  has  been  that  of  a  readiness  on 
the  part  of  some  holders  of  honey  to  dispose 
of  their  stock  now  and  at  once.  There  is  no 
reason,  if  the  market  is  not  flooded  with  of- 
ferings of  honey  right  now,  why  the  price 
of  honey  should  not  stay  up  just  as  the  price 
of  most  foodstuffs  is  doing  in  view  of  the 
world-wide   food   shortage. ' ' 

Below  we  give  market  quotations  made 
in  almost  every  instance  since  the  armistice 
was  signed  on  Nov.  11: 

U.  S.  Government  Market  Reports. 

HOXEY     ARRIVALS     SINCE     LAST     REPORT. 

Medina,  O. — 10,000  lbs.  from  New  York;  60,000 
lbs.  from  Nevada;  280  lbs.  from  Ohio. 

SHIPPING     POINT     INFORMATION. 

San  Francisco  Cal.,  Nov.  14. — Demand  and  move- 
ment moderate.  No  change  in  prices.  Cash  to 
producers  at  country  loading  points :  extracted  per 
lb.,  water  wliite,  receipts  \ery  lisht,  2'2-2'S%c ; 
sage  white,  supplies  moderate,  20-22^/^0;  light  am- 
ber, supplies  light,  18-20  V^c;  dark  amber,  18-19c. 
Beeswax:   supplies  moderate,    35-37  i/^c  per  lb. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Nov.  14.  Supplies  very  light. 
Demand  slow.  Prices  slightly  lower.  Cash  to  pro- 
ducer on  farm :  extracted,  light  amber,  sage  and 
mixed,  in  small  lots,  21-21  i/^c  per  lb.;  white  sage 
and  orange,  supplies  practically  exhausted,  very 
few  sales,  22-22%c;  light  amber  and  alfalfa,  mostly 
20-21c.  Comb:  24-section  cases,  No.  1,  $5.50  per 
case.     Beeswax:  36-37c  per  lb. 

UNOFFICIAL     SHIPPING     POINT    INFORMATION. 

Caldwell,  Idaho,  Nov.  13.^-190,416  lbs.  shipped. 
Demand  moderate.  Little  change  in  prices.  Car- 
loads f.  o.  b.  usual  terms:  extracted,  60-lb.  tins, 
22% -23c  per  lb.  Comb,  24-section  cases.  No.  1 
fancy,  mostly  $6.00;  No.  2,  mostly  $5.75;  No.  3, 
mostly  $5.50. 
TELEGRAPHIC    REPORTS    FROM    IMPORTANT    MARKETS. 

(The  prices  quoted  in  this  report,  unless  other- 
wise stated,  represent  the  prices  at  which  the 
"wholesale  carlot  receivers"  sell  to  the  ".iobbers." 
Arrivals  include  receipts  during  preceding  two 
weeks.     Prices  represent  current  quotations.) 

Chicago. — Two  California,  2  Utah,  1  Idaho,  1 
Michigan,  and  1  Wyoming  arrived.  Supplies 
moderate.       Demand    and    movement    good.       Prices 


slightly  higher.  Sales  to  .iobbers :  all  sections,  ex- 
tracted per  lb.,  white,  25-28c;  extra  choice,  30c; 
amber  23-25  i/^c.  Comb,  24-section  cases.  No.  1, 
34-35c;    No.    2,    30-32c.      Beeswax:    38-40c  per   lb. 

Denver. — Approximately  5,000  lbs.  extracted 'ar- 
rived. Comb  receiiJts  light.  Demand  and  movement 
moderate.  No  change  in  prices.  Sales  to  jobbers : 
Colorado,  extracted,  per  lb.,  white,  25c;  white  comb, 
24-section  cases,  No.  1,  $6.30;  No.  2,  mostly  $5.85. 
Beeswax:   cash  to  producer  on  farm,   35c  per  lb. 

Kansas  City. — No  carlot  arrivals.  No  cars  on 
track.  Supplies  light.  Demand  and  movement 
moderate.  Prices  slightly  higher.  Quality  and 
condition  generally  good.  Sales  to  jobbers :  Colo- 
rado, CLxtracted  per  lb.,  light  27c.  Comb,  24-section 
cases.  No.  1,  $7.25;  Missouri,  24-section  cases,  No. 
1    light,    $8.50.      Beeswax:    no   sales   reported. 

Cincinnati. — One  Idaho,  1  Colorado,  and  1  Cali- 
fornia arrived,  1.  c.  1.  and  nearby  receipts  very 
light.  Sales  to  jobbers :  e-xtracted,  demand  and 
movement  moderate,  alfalfa  and  sweet  clover,  29c; 
aml)er,  sales  insufficient  to  quote.  Comb,  demand 
and  movement  good,  24-section  cases.  No.  1  white, 
$7.00-$7.25;  few  sales  $7.50.  Beeswax:  no  sales 
reported.  , 

Minneapolis. — Homegrown  receipts  liberal.  Sup- 
plies moderate.  Demand  and  movement  good.  No 
change  in  prices.  Sales  direct  to  retailers.  Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota  and  Colorado,  quality  and  condi- 
tion generally  good,  extracted,  10  and  60-lb.  cans 
mostly,  26  %c  per  lb.  Colorado,  quality  and  condi- 
tion good.  Comb,  white  fancy,  24-section  cases, 
$7.00-$7.25  per  case. 

St.  Paul. — Homegrown  receipts  liberal.  Supplies 
moderate.  Demand  and  movement  moderate,  little 
change  in  prices.  Sales  direct  to  retailers,  Minne- 
sota, extracted,  per  lb.,  few  sales,  mostly  30c;  Colo- 
rados,  quality  and  condition  generally  good,  comb, 
white    fancy,     24-se<?tion    cases,    $7.00-$7.50. 

Spokane. — No  arrivals.  Demand  and  movement 
slow.  Very  few  sales  on  account  high  prices.  Qual- 
ity and  condition  good.  Sale-s  direct  to  retailers: 
Idaho,  extracted  per  lb.,  5-gal.  cans,  white  alfalfa, 
27-30c;  comb,  white  alfalfa,  24-section  cases,  No.  1, 
$7.25;    No.    2,    $7.00   per   case. 

Philadelphia. — Extracted.  103  bbls.  from  Florida 
and  Georgia;  90  120-lb.  cases  and  155  60-lb.  cases 
from  Mexico  and  Porto  Rico;  30  bbls.  and  208 
120-lb.  cases  from  New  York  arrived.  Comb:  1,692 
24-section  cases  from  New  York  arrived;  few  sales. 
Sales  to  manufacturers,  extracted  per  gal.,  barreled, 
Florida,  Georgia,  New  Mexico,  and  Porto  Rico, 
$2.55-$2.60;  Florida  and  Georgia,  extracted,  screen- 
ed,   per   lb.,   kegs,    25c. 

New  York. — 390  bbls.,  50  tierces,  from  Porto 
Rico  arrived.  Demand  moderate.  Market  steadv. 
Porto  Rico,  extracted,  per  gal.,  $2.35-$2.45 ;  Cali- 
fornia, extracted,  per  lb.,  white,  25-30c;  light  am- 
ber, 24-28c;  New  York,  extracted,  per  lb.,  buck- 
wheat, 22-24c.  Comb,  clover,  30-35c  per  lb.  Bees- 
wax: 50  bags  from  Porto  Rico,  and  185  bags  from 
South  America  arrived;  demand  and  movement 
moderate ;  market  steady ;  imported,  light,  42-44c 
per  lb. ;  dark,  40-42c  per  lb. ;  domestic,  39-40c  per 
lb. 

Portland. — Demand  and  movement  slow.  Prices 
slightly  lower.  Sales  direct  to  retailers,  extracted, 
60-lb.  tins,  25-28c  per  lb.  ;  1  large  lot,  23c  per  lb. 
Comb,  demand  and  movement  moderate,  24-section 
cases,  fancy,  $7.75;  No.  1,  $7.25;  No.  2,  $6.75;  No. 
3,    $6.00.  Charles    J.    Brand, 

Chief  of  Bureau  of  Markets. 

Washington,  D.  C,  Nov.  16. 


General  Quotations  of  Wholesalers. 

[These  firms  are  asked  to  quote  the  whole- 
sale price  they  make  to  retailers.  Accord- 
ingly their  prices  must  be  figured  at  least 
one  profit  higher  than  the  jjrice  paid  the  pro- 
ducer. The  large  dealers  do  not  quote  prices 
in  print  that  they  will  pay  futurely  to  pro- 
ducers.] 

NEW  YORK.- — ^We  quote  from  several  of  the 
leading  honey  dealers  in  New  York  City,  date  of 
Nov.    15,    as   follows: 

"Market  very  unsettled;  nobody  can  say  whether 
it  will  go  higher  or  lower.  The  English  market  is 
going  to  be  opened  again  for  importations;  also  we 
will  have  other  European  markets,  but  this  country 
is  going  to  allow  again  thei  importations.      What  all 
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this  will  do  nobody  can  say.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.,  26c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  25c;  in  barrels, 
22c;  amber,  in  cans,  24c;  in  barrels,  20c.  Clean, 
average   yellO'W  beeswax,    per   lb.,    45c." 

"No  apparent  change'  in  irtarket.  Good  demand. 
Market  steady.  Receipts  ample  for  requirements. 
Comb  honev,  extra  fancy,  per  case,  ifS.OO ;  fancy, 
$7.20;  No. 'l,  $6.50;  No!  2,  ,$6.00.  Extracted  hon- 
ey, white,  per  lb.,  25c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  24c; 
in  barrels,  $2.40  per  gal.;  amber,  in  cans,  2,3c;  in 
barrels,  $2.35  per  gal.  Clean,  average  yellow  bees- 
wax,  per   lb.,   40   to   44c." 

"Honey  is  steady  with  a  fair  demand.  Offeirings 
and  arrivals  from  the  West  Indies  are  more  plenti- 
ful. Tliere  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  importers 
to  sell  quickly.  Beeswax  is  firm  and  in  demand. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  in  barrels,  $2.40  to  $2.45 
per  gal. ;  amber,  in  barrels,  $2.35  to  >$2.40  per  gal. 
Clean,   average  yellow  beeswax,   per  lb.,    44  to  45c." 

"There  is  no  definite  conclusion  to  base  probable 
liduciy  changes  or  advances  in  this  period  of  sudden 
peace,  as  there  are  only  limited  quantities  of  white 
extracted  carried  and  what  is  held  is  getting  top 
price.  We  think  that  prices  of  white  grades  will 
continue  as  now  quoted,  and  proliably  higher  figure.s 
for  a  while  yet,  due  to  white  honey  being  held 
tightly.  Quite  a  few  New  York  crops  still  being 
sold  at  farm,  as  held  by  farmers  and  now  being  un- 
loaded, as  we  are  receiving  daily  many  offers  on 
white  clover.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancv,  per  case, 
?9.00;  fancy,  $9.00;  No.'  1,  buckwheat,  $8.00  to 
$9.00.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  25-27c; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  25-26c;  in  barrels,  23c;  south- 
ern white  and  amter,    19   to  20c." 

LIVERPOOL. — We  think  it  may  be  regarded  as 
definite  now  that  the  Fiood  Controller  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  price  of  honey.  There  was  some  talk 
of  rationing,  but  thei  latest  information  is  that  this 
proposal  has  fallen  to  the  ground,  which  we  think 
is  a  very  wise  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
Ameirican  and  the  English  Pood  Controls  in  reference 
to  the  export  of  honey  from  America  to  Europe.  The 
result  is  that  up  to  now  we  have  been  prevented 
from  purchasing  honey  in  America.  We  are  agitat- 
ing for  this  to  be  straightened  out  and  we  are  in 
hopes  of  something  being  arranged.  In  the  mean- 
time the  price  of  honey  has  stiffened  here  and  we 
have  a  firm  market  for  good  extracted  honey  at  43 
to  46  cents  per  lb.  Transactions  have  taken  place 
at  the  following  prices:  Chilian,  sold  afloat,  at  45 
to  47c  per  lb.;  Argentine,  sold  afloat,  at  45c;  Cuban, 
sold  afloat,  at  43  to  45c ;  Jamaica,  sold  afloat,  at 
42i/^c.  On  beeswax,  the  market  still  remains  quiet 
and  prices  are  much  the  same  as  we  last  quoted, 
ninnelv,    good    quality   worth    48    to    50    cents   per    lb. 

Liverpool,    Eng.,    Oct.    25.  Taylor    &    Co. 


CHICAGO. — Comb  continues  short  of  demand 
and  prices  are  firm.  This  is  also  true  of  extracted 
at  present.  The  weather  has  been  favorable  to 
forwarding  and  consignments  are  arriving  in  good 
condition.  Comb  honev,  extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  35c; 
fancy,  33  to  35c;  No.  1,  32  to  33c;  No.  2,  28  to 
30c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  25  to  27c; 
light  amber,  in  cans,  22  to  23c ;  amber,  20c.  Clean, 
average   yellow   beeswax,    per   lb.,    35    to    40c. 

R.    A.    Burnett    &    Co. 

Chicago,   Ills.,   Nov.  14. 


ST.  LOUIS. — There  is  no  comb  honey  on  this 
market  as  producers  are  holding  at  prohibitive 
prices.  Extracted  honey  in  fairly  good  demand,  but 
supplies  not  large.  Extracted  honey,  light  amber, 
in  cans,  28c,  in  barrels,  26c;  amber,  in  cans,  27c,  in 
barrels,  25c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb., 
411/^c.  R.    Hartmann    Produce   Co. 

St.   Louis,   Mo.,   Nov.   18. 

KANSAS  CITY. — Demand  good  on  comb:  a  little 
slow  on  extracted.  Comb  honey,  fancv  and  No.  1, 
$7.00  to  $7.25  per  case;  No.  2,  $6.75  to  $7.00. 
Extracted  honey,  white,  per  lb.,  28c;  light  amber, 
in  cans,  26c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per 
lb..   35c.  C.   C.   Cleiiions   Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nov.  11. 

PORTLAND. — Since  our  last  report  the  demand 
has  been  good  for  both  comb  and  extracted,  but 
tendency  is  to  cheaper  grades  of  sweetening.  No 
material  change  in  comb,  but  firmer  prices  on  ex- 
tracted.    Comb  honey,   extra   fancy,   per  case,   $7.50; 


fancy,  $7.00;  No.  1,  $6.75.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
per  lb.,  20c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  24c;  amber,  in 
cans,    22c.  Pacific    Honey    Co. 

Portland,    Ore.,    Nov.    13. 


ARIZONA. — Honey  is  practically  all  out  of  the 
valley.  Comb  honey  sold  for  30c  per  pound  sec- 
tion. Some  sold  at  20c  per  lb.  section,  not  very 
choice  and  quite  dark.  Extracted  honey,  white,  per 
lb.,  25c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  21c.  Clean,  average 
yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  32c. 

Phoen.ix,    Ariz.,   Nov.    12.  L.    M.    I/ossing. 

TEXAS. — The  rains  of  the  past  month  have  en- 
abled the  strong  colonies  to  obtain  some  surplus. 
Light  amber,  in  cans,  is  selling  for  21c,  and  amber 
at  18c.     Clean,  average  yellow  beieswax,  per  lb.,  35c. 

Sabinal,   Texas,   Nov.   16.  J.  A.   Simmons. 


DENVPJR. — We  quote  comb  honey,  extra  fancy, 
per  case,  $7.50;  No.  1,  $7.00;  No.  2,  $6.50.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  white,  per  lb.,  28c ;  amber,  in  cans, 
24c.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb.,  38c 
cash,    40c    trade. 

The  Colorado  Honey  Producers'  Association. 

Denver,    Col.,    Nov.    18. 


SYRACUSE. — The  market  conditions  seem  to 
be  a  little  weaker  here,  if  anything,  than  last  month. 
Honey  does  not  .seem  to  be  moving  at  retail  quite 
as  well  at  present.  Comb  honey,  extra  fancy,  per 
case,  $7.68;  fancy,  $7.00.  Extracted  honey,  white, 
pea-  lb..  25-28c;  light  amber,  in  cans,  22-25c;  amber, 
20c.  E.   B.   Ross. 

Syracuse.    N.    Y.,    Nov.    14. 


CLEVELAND. — Receipts  have  been  larger  the 
past  few  days  and  market  is  now  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  comb  honey.  It  is  selling  slowly  on  ac- 
count of  the  extremely  high  prices.  Comb  honey, 
fancy,  per  case,  $8.50;  No.  1,  $8.00;  No.  2,  $7.00  to 
$7.50.  C.    Chandler's    Sons. 

Cleveland,    O.,    Nov.    14. 


HAMILTON. — We  have  been  receiving  a  very 
choice  lot  of  strained  honey  in  all  sizes  of  tins  from 
21/2  to  60-lb.  this  month  and  more  is  offering.  Some 
buckwheat  came  and  found  slow  sale.  No  comb 
honey.      Extracted  honey,   white,   per  lb.,   29c. 

P.  W.  Fearman  Co. 

Hamilton,    Out.,    Nov.     14. 


TORONTO. — Thei  market  is  a  little  easier  owing 
to  the  fact  that  manv  of  the  beekeepers  who  have 
been  holding  back  their  honey  until  they  were  sure 
of  getting  supplies  of  sugar,  are  now  offering  on 
this  market.  Wholesale  market,  however,  is  stiU 
unchanged.  Eby-Blain    Limited. 

Toronto,    Can.,    Nov.    16. 

MONTREAL. — Clover  honey  is  in  good  demand. 
Supplies  none  too  plentiful.  Dark  honey  plentiful 
and  sellers  more  anxious  now  to  clean  up.  Comb 
honey,  extra  fancy,  per  lb.,  30c;  fancy,  29c;  No.  1, 
28c;*No'.  2,  25c.  Extracted  honey,  white,  in  10-lb. 
tins,  28c;  in  60-lb.  tins,  27c;  light  amber,  in  10-lb. 
tins,  25c;  in  60-lb.  tins,  24c;  amber,  in  10-lb.  tins, 
24c;    in    60-lb.    tins,    23c. 

Gunn,   Langlois  &   Co.,   Ltd. 

Montreal,    Can.,    Nov.    18. 


CUBA. — Extracted  honey,  light  amber,  in  barrels, 
.'i;2.()0  to  $2.05  per  gal.;  amber,  in  barrels,  $2.00 
to  $2.05.  Clean,  average  yellow  beeswax,  per  lb., 
39    to    4  0c.  Adolph    Marzol. 

Matanzas,    Cuba,    Nov.    12. 


Classified  Advertisements — Received  Late 

FOR  SALE. — Clovei-,  amber  and  buckwheat  hon- 
ey in  60-lb.  cans.     C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,   N.  Y. 

Beeswax  worked  into  comb  foundation  at  money- 
saving  prices.  Satisfactory  work  guaranteed.  Send 
for  terms.  E.   S.   Robinson,   Mayville,   N.   Y. 

FOR  S.\LE.--Root  and  Falconer  goods,  8  and 
10  frame  size;  new  and  second-hand.  Send  for 
printed   matter. 

A.     Bradbury,     Monument     Beach,     Mass. 
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Season  1919 
Beffins 


EASON  of  1918  is  now  closed. 
Inventory  taken  and  supplies 
ordered  for  Syracuse  Branch 
for  1919.  Where  woukl  I  be  next 
suininer  if  I  delayed  getting  in 
my  stock  till  next  May?  For  the  last  month 
I  have  had  some  orders  from  beekeepers 
that  are  wide  awake,  but  I  would  be  greatly 
pleased  if  more  orders  are  received  long  be- 
fore the  time  they  will  be  needed.  This  will 
relieve  me  quite  a  lot  next  sunnner  when 
the  behind-hand  ones  begin  to  know 
they  are  in  want  of  supplies. 


F.  A.  SALISBURY 

1631  WEST  GENESEE  STREET 
SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWhlNGHAM 
BEE  SMOKER 


In     1878     the     original 
direct    draft    bee    smoker 
■was  invented  and  patent- 
ed by  Mr.  T.  F.  Bingham, 
of    Michigan.      Mr.    Bing- 
liani      manufactured      the 
Bingham        Smoker       and 
Bingham  Honey-knife  for 
nearly    thirty-five    year,s; 
and   in   1912,   becoming   a 
very    old    man,    we    pur- 
chased   this   business   and 
joined  it  to  our  established 
business     of     beekeepers ' 
supplies  and  general  bee- 
ware.      Those  who  knew   Mr.   Bingham  will  join  lis 
in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  finest  of  men  and  it 
gives  us  much  pleasure  to  help  perpetuate  his  name 
in  the  beekeeping  industry.     Bingham  smokei-s  have 
been   improved  from  time  to  time,   are  now  the  finest 
on   the   market,    and   for   over  forty  years   have  been 
the    standard    in    this    and    many    foreign    countries. 
For  sale  by  all  dealers  in  bee  supplies  or  direct  from 
the  manufacturers. 

Size  of  Stove    Weight 

Smoke  Engine 4      x7  inch     2%  lbs. 

Doctor    31/^x7  inch      2       lbs. 

Two   above   n   copper,    extra,   each 

Conqueror 3x7       inch      1%  lbs. 

Little  Wonder    3x5%  inch      1 1/4  lbs. 


Retail 
$1.50 


by  others  have  not  given  the 

A.  G.  Woodman  Co. 

Gentlemen  : — Have  you  the  thin   gooid-workinj 
ago,   and  that  worked  to  perfection? 


Bingham    Honey    Uncapping     Knives 
with  New  Cold  Handles 

We  are  furnishing  the  same  quality  steel, 
best  money  can  buy,  thin-bladed  knives  that 
Mr.  Bingham  manufactured  years  ago.  The 
old  timers  all  remember  these  knives  and 
many  are  writing  in  as  Mr.  Volstad  in  the 
following  letters.  The  substitutes  offered 
satisfaction  desired.  ( 


Lyle,   Minn.,   June  21,    1917. 
uncapping-knives  we  used  to  get  about  20  years 


We  sent  an  8I/2  and  10  inch  knife  and  received  the  following  letter: 


A.  G. 


Lyle,    Minn,    July   5,    1917. 
They  are  just  what  I  want  and  have 
K.  H.  Volstad. 


Woodman   Co. 

Gentlemen: — Knives  received;  glad  you  sent  them  at  once 
been  looking  for  but  did  not  know  where  to  get  them. 

Many  of  the  most  extensive  honey  producers  insist  on  the  Genuine  Bingham 
knives.  Mr.  N.  E.  France  of  Plattsville,  Wis.,  gave  us  a  fine  unsolicited  testimonial  on 
the  steam-heated  Bingham  knife,  too  long  for  this  space. 


Price 

$1'.  20  each 

1 . 35   each 

4.00   each 

2.00   each 
2.00 


Weight 

8  V2    inch    blades 12   oz. 

10  inch  blades 14   oz. 

10    inch    blades,    steam    heated    -wath    tubing 20   oz. 

Steam  Generator,   with  safety  valve 40   oz 

Double  burner  oil  lamp  stove 7   lbs- 

Postage  extra. 

TIN  HONEY  PACKAGES 

2        lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  cases  of  24  5        lb.  J'riction  top  pails  in  crates  of  100 

2        lb.  Friction  top  cans  in  crates  of  612  5        i^    Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  203 

IS    lb.  Fricli^S  l^p  cfnt  !?,  T.Te.VtsO  ^0        lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  6 

5        lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  cases  of  12  10        lb.  Friction  top  pails  in  crates  of  113 

Write  for  prices  on  friction  top  cans  and  pails  and  60-lb.  cans,  giving  quantity  wanted. 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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1 1  MR.  BEEKEEPER    .  11 


You  Can  Help 

The     Work     of     Reconstruction 


II  .  .  BY  .  .  II 

j  I  Ordering  Your  Supplies  Now  1 1 

I  I  .  .  BY  .  .  II 

II  ordering  standard  goods  so  as  || 

1 1  to  enable  manufacturing  plants  !  | 

1 1  to  increase  production  1 1 

II  .  .  BY  .  .  II 

1 1  wintering  your  bees  with  care-  1 1 

1 1  ful  attention  to  their  comfort  1 1 

1 1  and  safety  || 

■  I  Get  busy  now  and  make  up  a  list  of  your  requirements  \  | 

1 1  — take  advantage    of    prevailing  transportation     condi-  1 1 

I  i  tions,  later  on  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  secure  prompt  1 1 

I I  shipment.    Remember,  every  pound  of  honey  produced  1  j 

I  j  will  release  its  equivalent  of  butter  or  sugar  for  other  1 1 

I I  purposes  of  food.  1 1 

1 1  INCREASE  YOUR  HONEY  PRODUCTION  || 

1 1  THE  ITALIANS  ARE  OUR  ALLIES  I  ■ 


G.  B.  Lewis 
Company 


BEWARE 

WHERE    YOU    BUY    YOUR 

BEEWARE 

MAKES    THE     Fl  N  EST 


Watertown, 
Wis. 


Order  from  your  nearest  distributor. 

mil 
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EDITORIAL 


IN  VIEW  of  the  orders  to  all  publishers, 
emanating  from  the  War  Industries  Board, 
to  economize  on  the  use  of  paper 
in  all  possible  ways,  we  do  not 
bind  the  index  for  this  year's  vol- 
ume in  the  last  number  of  the  year, 
as  usual  in  the  past.  Many  of  our 
readers  do  not  preserve  complete  volumes  of 
Gleanings,  and  so  do  not  require  the  annual 
index.  To  those  who  desire  this  index,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  furnish  it  on  receipt  of  a 
line  from  them  requesting  us  to  do  so. 
q.     .        -M3  1^  sx=         to 

EEEKEEPEES  who  have  need  of  more  bees 
next  spring  will  do  well  to  put  in  their  or- 
ders early  with  well-established 
concerns.  The  experience  of  last 
year  showed  that  some  beekeepers 
bought  heavily  of  new  concerns 
that  were  unable  to  fill  orders  and 
did  not  always  act  along  the  lines  of 
good  business  principles  and  strict  hon- 
esty. The  old  reliable  houses  will  inform 
customers  when  their  limit  for  filling  orders 
has  been  reached  and  will  return  any  money 
that  may  have  been  sent  when  they  see  their 
capacity  for  filling  is  exceeded.  We  suggest 
the  advisability,  when  dealing  with  new  and 
untried  concerns,  of  placing  the  money  in 
a  bank  or  in  the  hands  of  a  third  party,  with 
instructions  to  pay  it  to  the  shipper  as  soon 
as  notified  by  the  customer  that  the  order 
has  been  satisfactorilv  filled. 


FOR  THE  aluminum  comb  manufactured  by 
the  MacDonald  Artificial  Honey-Comb  Co., 
several  important  advantages  are 
claimed.  Among  these  are  ease  of 
sterilizing  in  case  of  disease,  elimi- 
nation of  drone  brood  and  of 
moths,  impossibility  of  melting 
down  in  hot  weather,  or  of  breaking  when 
extracting.  We,  accordingly,  desired  to  try 
out  some  of  this  metal  comb  during  the  sea- 
son just  past,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any 
until  so  late  that  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  a  complete  report  at  present.  At  first, 
we  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  bees 
would  fill  in  the  the  numerous  lioles  at  the 
bases  of  the  cells.  When  A.  I.  Root  was  ask- 
ed his  opinion,  he  said:  "Better  put  it  up 
to  the  bees."  Accordingly,  we  did  so  and 
found    they    soon    overcame    that    objection. 


In  straightening  out  the  bent  edges  of  cells 
that  had  been  accidentally  jammed,  however, 
they  were  not  equally  successful.  We  have 
reports  from  several  beekeepers  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  aluminum  comb  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  bees  both  for  storing  honey 
and  brood-rearing,  and,  in  their  oj^inion,  is 
a  success.  Next  summer,  after  trying  out 
this  new  invention  thoroly,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  make  a  definite  report,  hoping  in 
the  meantime  that  beekeeping  may  have 
scored  another  advance.  But  until  we  have 
thoroly  tried  out  this  new  comb,  made  of 
material  so  entirely  unlike  that  of  the  natu- 
ral comb  and  so  unyielding  to  any  manipu- 
lation by  the  bees  themselves,  we  wish  to 
reserve   judgment. 


cc 


THE  GREAT  WAR,  the  like  of  which  never 
was    and    never    will    be    again,    has    been 
brought  to  a  close; 
The  Year's  or  at  least  we  may 

Lessons  and         say  that  the  awful 
the  Future.  business    of   killing 

has  been  suspended. 
With  the  end  of  hostilities  there  are  new 
problems  and  momentous  possibilities  before 
us.  The  beekeepers  of  the  country  during 
the  past  four  years  of  awful  slaughter  have 
arisen  to  the  occasion.  Their  sons  have  gone 
across  and  over  the  top.  They  have  helped 
to  relieve  congestion  of  the  sugar  shortage 
not  a  little.  Almost  to  a  man  the  great 
mass  of  beekeepers  went  into  the  production 
of  extracted  honey;  for  by  so  doing  they 
could  nearly  double  the  amount  of  honey. 
Many  were  equipped  for  the  production  of 
comb  honey  only,  and  the  change  to  extract- 
ed meant  a  large  investment  of  money  as 
well  as  a  change  in  methods. 

If  ever  any  industry  speeded  up  it  was 
the  business  of  producing  honey.  Colonies 
were  made  enormously  strong,  and  tiered  up 
until  they  were  head-high. 

The  demand  for  bees  in  package  form  was 
beyond  all  precedent;  for  the  slogan  was, 
"Bees,  more  bees,  and  then  more  bees." 
Some  of  the  largest  commercial  producers 
discovered  that  when  they  changed  over 
from  comb  to  extracted  they  could  handle 
very  nearly  double  the  number  of  colonies 
with  the  same  amount  of  help.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Gleanings,  many  producers 
bought  up  bees  in   their  surrounding  vicini- 
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ties — bees  that  would  have  done  little  or 
nothing  for  their  own  owners,  and  put  them 
in  the  class  of  honey  money-makers- — the 
class  that  would  help  relieve  a  starving 
world. 

The  severity  of  last  winter  took  a  fearful 
toll  of  bee  life.  It  is  probable  that  the  win- 
ter of  a  year  ago  in  the  Eastern  States  was 
the  severest  ever  known.  Fortunately  the 
commercial  producers  had  fortified  them- 
selves and  were  ready  for  the  emergency. 
But  in  spite  of  all  their  painstaking  care 
the  mortality  was  greater  than  for  many 
years  previous. 

The  season,  however,  opened  up  with  the 
brightest  of  honey-price  prospects  and  hon- 
ey flow.  Then  came  the  demand  for  bees 
in  package  form.  So  great  was  the  call  that 
practically  all  the  package  men  of  the  South 
were   oversold. 

So  much  for  the  past.  What  of  the  future? 
Will  the  demand  for  honey  keep  up  as  here- 
tofore f  Will  it  go  to  Europe  by  the  ship- 
load? Will  the  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
buy  it  by  the  carload?  Will  the  price  go 
higher  or  come  down?  Will  the  prospects 
of  a  normal  or  mild  winter  (on  the  theory 
that  two  severe  winters  seldom  or  never  fol- 
low consecutively),  will  the  fine  prospects  of 
clover,  that  have  been  abundant  everywhere 
this  fall  all  over  the  Eastern  States,  and 
will  the  possibility  that  prices  on  all  food 
stuffs  may  sag,  cause  the  price  of  honey  to 
sag  the  coming  year? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  questions,  it 
may  be  well  to  review  the  course  of  last 
year's  honey  markets.  When  prices  shot 
up  on  extracted  honey  from  12  and 
13  cents  in  July  and  August  to  20  and 
22  cents  in  carlots  f.  o.  b.  New  York 
in  December  and  January,  the  question  was 
raised,  "Would  these  prices  go  down  or  up 
in  1918  with  the  prospects  of  a  bumper 
crop  in  sight?"  The  prediction  last  year  in 
big  buying  circles,  and  especially  among 
the  brokers  who  were  looking  for  a  chance 
to  make  a  scoop,  was  that  there  would  be  a 
sag.  But  there  was  no  sag.  Prices  began 
to  climb.  When  they  got  up  to  16  cents 
buyers  began  to  say  (and  most  of  them  were 
honest  in  the  belief)  that  the  price  could  not 
hold  up.  When  the  price  went  up  to  18  cents 
they  were  staggered.  When  the  figures  began 
to  move  around  20  cents  it  seemed  inevitable 
as  fate  that  they  would  slump.  In  the  mean 
time  there  were  rumors  of  boatloads  of  honey 
going  to  Europe — of  how  the  boys  on  the  oth- 
er side  were  paying  $1.60  for  a  pound  bottle 
of  American  honey.  Prices  continued  to  go 
up,  but  seemed  to  become  more  stationary 
at  20  to  221^  cents  a  few  weeks  ago. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  all  prophecies  con- 
cerning the  honey  market  last  year  failed 
and  may  again. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over,  will  honey 
prices  drop  or  stay  high? 

Here  are  some  facts  that  might  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  prices  will  drop:  While 
it  is  figured  that  it  will  take  two  years  to 
bring  the  boys  back  to  America,  the  very 


process  of  bringing  them  back  may  release 
thousands  of  tons  of  shipping  space  for 
carrying  food  stuffs  from  America  to  Eu- 
rope to  feed  not  only  the  allies  but  the  peo- 
ple of  the  central  powers  against  whom  we 
have  been  waging  war.  Already  the  Food 
Administration  at  Washington  has  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  release  of 
shipping  space  will  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  sugar  and  coffee  in 
this  country.  This  is  doubtless  true,  con- 
sidering the  large  quantities  of  sugar  held 
in  both  the  East  and  West  Indies.  With 
the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  sugar 
the  price  of  honey  would  naturally  fall. 
Even  at  present  there  are  indications  of  a 
more  plentiful  domestic  supply  of  sugar,  for 
the  authorities  at  Washington  now  make  it 
possible  for  each  person  to  have  four  in- 
stead of  two  pounds  of  sugar  monthly.  The 
possibility  and  probability  that  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies  will  soon  be  released  may  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  amount  of  sugar 
per  capita  still  more.  It  was  the  sugar 
shortage  that  stimulated  an  enormous  do- 
mestic call  for  honey,  and  this  shortage  may 
soon  begin  to  be  relieved. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  factors 
warranting  the  belief  that  the  price  of  hon- 
ey will  continue  high. 

The  sugar  refineries  of  Europe  in  the  areas 
devastated  by  war  have  been  destroyed. 
Thousands  of  acres  that  were  formerly  de- 
voted to  growing  beets  for  sugar  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  growing  of  grains.  The 
result  is  that  Europe  has  almost  no  sugar 
in   sight. 

The  process  of  demobilization  will  be  com- 
paratively slow.  The  internal  troubles  that 
the  European  powers  are  encountering  will 
require  an  enormous  policing,  taking  mil- 
lions of  men  to  restore  and  maintain  order. 
These  men  who  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
ducers in  Europe  will  have  to  be  fed.  Then, 
moreover,  there  will  be  the  millions  of  peo- 
ple homeless  and  landless  who  will  have  to 
have  food.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it 
will  tax  all  the  resources  of  both  Americas 
to  feed  these  people,  and  food  supply  and 
food  conditions  are  likely  to  remain  much 
the  same  as  during  the  last  several  years. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  said,  since  the  armistice 
with  Germany  was  signed,  that  he  did  not 
expect  any  great  slump  in  the  price  of  food 
■ — not  for  a  year  at  least.  He  even  thinks 
that  the  demand  will  be  even  greater,  be- 
cause the  central  powers  will  have  to  be  fed 
as  well  as  our  allies. 

Now,  balancing  all  these  factors  in  the 
food  market  situation,  it  is  our  honest  opin- 
ion that  honey  has  about  reached  its  peak  in 
price,  our  chief  belief  for  saying  this  being 
the  likelihood  of  an  increasing  supply  of 
sugar  both  in  America  and  Europe.  But  we 
are  not  expecting  an  immediate  slump.  What 
prices  will  be  twelve  months  hence  no  one 
can  foretell;  but  the  probabilities  are  that 
prices  of  all  foods  will  change  gradually 
with  a  tendency  downward. 
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TllEKlij     ii  r  e 
numerous  in- 
stances    a  1  1 
over   the   United 
States  where  the 
combination     o  f 
producing   honey 
and     raising 
fruit  is  conduct- 
ed  on   a   large 
scale.     I  have  already  told  you  about  C.  J. 
Baldridge,  Kendaia,N.  Y.,a  man  who  is  mak- 
ing  a    success    of    operating    extensive    bee- 
yards    and    fruit-growing    ranches    together. 
Experience  seems  to  show  that  the  conflict 
between  the  two  lines  of  industry  is  negli- 
gible, and  that,  in  order  to  grow  fruit,  at  least 
a  few  bees  are  necessary  if  not  a  vital  fac- 
tor in  the  business.     In  most  cases  the  pol- 
lination of  blossoms  is  the  main  object.     In 
other    cases    honey    is    the    primary    object, 
while  the  growing  of  fruit  is  merely  second- 
ary.    In  still  other  instances  we  find  cases 
where  the  two  lines  of  industry  are  operated 
at  their  utmost,  the  same  labor  and  brains 
taking  care  of  the  two  lines  of  business. 
Seventy-Acre  Orchard  and  300  Colonies. 
In  the  last-mentioned  class  we  have  a  very 
fine  example  in  the  case  of  Adams  &  Myers, 
at  Eansomville,  N.  Y.     The  firm  operates  a 
70-acre  orchard,  mainly  peaches,  in  the  very 
prime    of    their    productiveness.      They   also 
run  300  13-frame  colonies;  and  such  colonies 
as   they  are!      Mr.   Adams   and   Mr.   Myers, 
with  the  help  of  one  or  two  men,  do  all  the 
work;    and    it   is    their    statement    that    the 
lines    of    industry    do    not    conflict    as    they 
operate.      The    spraying    and   pruning    come 
mainly  at  a  time  when  the  bees  require  little 
or   no   attention. 
Big  13-frame  Hives  for  Fruit  Growers. 
If  their  bees  were  in  8-frame  hives,  Adams 
&:  Myers  said  the  bees  might  require  consid- 
erable spring  management;  but,  fortunately 
for  them,  the  hives  are  all  13-frame.     The 
colonies   are    so    populovis   and    so    well   pro- 
vided with  stores,  mainly  natural  stores,  in 
the  fall,  that  very  little  spring  management 
is  required,  except  in  the  matter  of  unpack- 
ing.     The   big  hive  is   certainly  the  proper 
thing  for  the  fruit-grower  or  any  other  man 
who   is   operating   some   other   line   of  busi- 
ness,  and   who   wishes   to   work   on   the   let- 
alone  plan  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

Figs.  1  and  2  show  the  kind  of  hives  and 
colonies  these  men  believe  in;  and,  if  the 
old  proverb  about  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
means  anything,  they  are  not  far  wrong  in 
the  selection  of  a  hive  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  fruit-grower. 

During  winter  weather,  shut  in  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  Adams  &  Myers  make 
their  own  hive  equipment,  operating  a  buzz 
saw  with  the  same  engine  that  operates  the 
extractor.  Few  men  are  mechanics  enough 
to  make  their  own  stuff.  But  one  member 
of  this  firm  knows  how  to  make  a  close  fit. 
It  is  the  senior  member,  Mr.  Myers,  shown 
in  Fig.  1. 

One    would    think    that    these    two    men 


WHEN  TO  USE  THE  BIG  HIVE 

Its  Points  of  Advantage  for  the  Fruit 
Gro'wer  or  Others  "who  Keep  Bees  but 
Cannot  Give  All  Their  Time  to  Them 

By  E.  R.  Root 
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would  be  so  busy 
in  their  fruit- 
growing opera- 
tions that  they 
would  not  have 
any  time  to  give 
any  attention  to 
their  bees.  I 
spent  two  or 
three  days  at 
their  place  watching  them  in  tljeir  work. 
If  I  know  anything  about  fruit-growing 
(and  I  think  I  do),  and  if  I  know  anvthing 
about  beekeei)ing,  nothing  in  their  I'ine  of 
business  is  neglected.  Their  crops  of  honey 
and  the  carloads  of  fruit  tliat  they  produce 
show  that  these  men,  in  the  i)arlance  of  the 
street,  are  "onto  their  job." 

Big  Hives  Not  Back-Breakers. 
I  said  to  Mr.  Myers,  "I   do   not  see   how 
you  lift  those  great  13-frame  hives." 

"They  are  a  great  deal  handier,"  he  re-, 
plied,   "in   my   opinion,   than   8-frame  hives 


Figr.  1. — This  i.s  taken  from  the  apiary  of  Adams 
and  Myers,  near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  These  men 
are  extensive  fruit-growers  as  well  as  beekeepers. 
Mr.  Myers  is  shown  just  hack  of  one  of  his  colonifs 
that  are  not  uncommon.  The  hives  shown  are  13- 
frame  Tiangstroth,  or  an  aggregate  of  65frames 
capacity,  which,  when  translated  into  8-frame  su- 
pers, would  make  a  colony  eight  stories  high  and 
one   frame    to    spare. 
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Fig.  2. — The  home  apiary  of  Adams  &  Myers,  extensive  fruit-growers  near  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Adams 
is  shown  on  the  left  and  Mi  Myfrs  on  the  rig'ht.  They  believe  in  windbreaks  as  will  be  seen  at  the 
background  facing  north.  They  believe  in  packing  and  lo-frame  colonies  that  will  not  swarm.  They  are 
prosperous  business  men.      The  methods  that  these  men   employ   in  operating  the.  bee   and  fruit  ranch   could 

be  copied  to  advantage  by  others. 


of  an  equivalent  capacity  tiered  away  above 
my  head.  I  can  lift  a  heavy  load  along 
about  the  height  of  my  chest  or  waist,  when 
half  of  that  load  might  be  considerable  of  a 
strain  if  it  were  above  my  head. ' ' 

I  watched  these  men  at  work.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  by  their  management  they  do  not 
"break  their  backs"  any  more  than  the 
beekeepers  with  hives  of  8-  and  10-frame 
capacity.  The  secret  of  it  it  that  the  indi- 
vidual unit,  while  heavier,  can  be  lifted  to 
better  advantage  because  it  is  never  above 
the  chest  line.  I  became  convinced  that 
the  statement  that  "a  10-frame  hive  is  all 
that  a  man  can  lift"  is  not  true.  I  also 
became  convinced  that  the  13-frame  hive  is 
better  than  a  12-frame  one  because  it  is  ex- 
actly square.  There  are  some  queens  that  go 
a  little  beyond  12  frames,  but  seldom  beyond 
13. 

Advantages  of  a  Square  Hive. 

Another  advantage  of  having  a  hive 
square  (13-frame)  is  that  the  cover  and  bot- 
tom will  always  fit,  no  matter  how  placed; 
and  if  one  believes  that  frames  crosswise 
of  the  entrance  are  better  than  framete 
lengthwise,  he  can  have  his  choice.  As  a 
m.atter  of  fact,  he  can  run  them  lengthwise 
during  the  summer  and  crosswise  during  the 
winter. 

Little  or  No  Swarming  Trouble. 

I  asked  Mr.  Myers  whether  he  was  trou- 
bled  much   with   swarming. 

"Very  little,"  he  replied.  "We  have 
tried  enough  of  the  8-  and  10-frame  hives 
to  know  that  we  could  not  use  them.  The 
fact  that  we  can  have  powerful  colonies- 


colonies  that  will  rarely  swarm — decided  us 
in  favor  of  a  13-frame  hive.  With  such  hives 
we  can  give  the  bees  attention  at  our  con- 
venience. We  are  not  compelled  to  drop 
everything  and   run." 

Easy  to  Prepare  for  Winter. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  in  the  big 
hive;  and  that  is  that  the  brood-nest  can  be 
contracted  to  eight  or  nine  frames,  and  the 
space  on  each  side  can  be  filled  with  pack- 
ing for  winter.  In  the  spring  it  is  very  easy 
to  reduce  or  remove  the  jjacking  and  add 
additional  combs. 

If  I  were  a  fruit-grower,  I  am  frank  to 
say  to  our  readers  that  I  would  adopt  either 
the  13-frame  hive  or  the  long-idea  hive  with 
30  or  more  frames.  I  would  make  the  long 
or  coffin-like  hive  so  that  I  could  put  on 
upper  stories  of  ordinary  10-frame  hives 
whenever  the  needs  of  the  colony  called  for 
30  frames.  In  this  connection  I  wish  to 
say  that  the  modern  commercial  beekeeper, 
running  for  extracted  honey,  who  does  not 
contemplate  colonies  that  will  pretty  nearly 
fill  a  barn,  is  losing  the  chance  of  his  life 
to  make  money  if  he  is  in  a  good  locality. 
Inside  the  Honey-House. 

Let  us  now  look  into  the  beehouse  where 
Adams  &  Myers  do  their  extracting.  We 
find  a  modern  8-frame  power-driven  reversi- 
ble extractor,  capping-melter,  buzz-saw  ta- 
ble, tools,  and  all  other  appliances  that  good 
mechanics  and  practical  men  know  how  to 
utilize.  We  shall  find  something  more,  and 
that  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  You  will 
hardly  be  able  to  understand  what  all  this 
outfit   means    till    it    is    explained.      Listen. 
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Adams  &  Myers  have  a  trade  that  ealls  for 
honey  in  bulk  in  the  liquid  form.  While 
they  sell  lioney  by  the  carload,  they  also 
sell  it  in  1-  and  5-gallon  cans.  This  retail 
trade  wants  its  honey  in  bulk,  but  it  wants 
it  so  it  will  pour;  so  they  devised  the  ajti^ar- 
atus  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  The  honey  is 
pumped  from  the  bottom  of  the  extractor 
into  the  galvanized  washtub  shown  at  the 
top  of  the  i)ictnres.  The  pipe  line  is  shown 
in  Fig.  4.  The  honey  runs  from  the  tub  into 
what  is  virtually  a  large  Peterson  eapping- 
melter.  This  is  an  oblong  pan  with  a  double 
bottom  filled  with  water.  A  Standard  Oil 
kerosene  stove  beneath  keeps  the  water  hot 
in  the  pan  above.  The  honey  runs  from  the 
galvanized  tub;  and  as  it  runs  along  the 
bottom  of  the  pan  it  is  heated.  While  hot  it 
readil.y  runs  thru  the  strainer  of  cheese- 
cloth tied  over  the  top  of  the  galvanized 
can  which  in  the  picture  shows  right  next 
to  the  carpenter's  handsaw.  The  hot  honey 
readily  runs  into  a  large  receiving-tank 
whence  it  is  drawn  off  into  five-gallon  cans 
and  sealed. 


This  apparatus  is  about  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  anything  I  have  ever  seen.  The  hon- 
ey from  Adams  &  Myers  goes  to  their  cus- 
tomers in  liquid  form,  and  it  stays  that  way. 
Their  local  and  retail  trade  has  learned  to 
use  honey  in  bulk. 

Making  Nuclei  from  Bees  Collecting  in 
the  Honey  House, 

In  nearly  every  extracting-house,  after 
the  combs  have  been  extracted  for  a  day  or 
two  there  will  be  an  accumulation  of  bees  in 
some  corner  of  the  building,  usually  near 
the  window  or  screen.  Adams  &  Myers  em- 
l)loy  a  scheme  of  putting  a  nucleus  with  two 
or  three  frames  of  brood  near  this  bunch  of 
bees.  Very  shortly  the  bees  will  go  in  and 
occupy  the  combs.  When  the  nucleus  is  full, 
it  is  removed  and  another  one  put  in  its 
place.    In  this  way  no  bees  are  lost. 

Fig.  5  shows  a  corner  of  Adams  &  Myers' 
extracting-room,  and  at  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  near  the  top  is  a  nucleus  covered 
with  a  piece  of  burlap.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  ever  saw  this  scheme  worked  out. 
Other   beekeepers   let    their   bees    starve,   as 


Fig.  3. — This  picture  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  Fig:.  4.  The  honey  is  pumped  from  the  extractor 
into  the  washtub  above;  passes  into  a  double-bottom  water  pan  beneath,  the  water  being  kept  hot  by  means 
of  a  Standard  Oil  kcrobciic  stove  .iust  beneath  the  pan.  (The  honey  is  heated  as  it  passes  over  this  double 
bottom,   slriuned  as  it  runs  thru  the  tank  at  the  left,   and  finally   runs   into  a   large   receiving-iank   below. 
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Fig.  4. — Another  view  of  the  honey-processing  room 

of    Adams    &    Myers,    showing    the    power    plan    and 

extractor. 

they  say  they  are  not  worth  saving.    I  doubt 
it. 

I  introduce  Adams  &  Myers  at  this  time 
because  there  are  many  beekeepers  ' '  on  the 
fence  "  as  to  the  style  and  size  of  hive  they 
should  use.  During  the  winter  months  bee- 
keepers will  need  to  be  making  their  plans 
as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do.  If  they 
want  to  know  my  opinion  I  would  say  that 
if  they  are  in  some  other  line  of  business, 
such  as  farming  or  fruit-growing,  they  will 
not  go  far  wrong  if  they  adopt  a  12-  or  13- 
frame  hive;  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  a  practi- 
cal honey-producer  who  will  deny  that  such 
a  hive  is  an  advantage.    If  it  did  not  ' '  cost 


so  like  fury,"  many  of  them  would  change 
over.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  who  fear 
that  they  could  not  lift  such  big  hives.  If 
you  could  see  Adams  &  Myers  at  work,  you 
would  discover  that  it  is  more  a  matter  of 
brains  than  of  muscle.  The  right  use  of  a 
wheelbarrow  at  the  right  time  and  place, 
suitable  runways  to  and  from  the  honey- 
house,  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  "get  the 
advantage  of  a  burden,"  will  overcome  to  a 
great  extent  the  problem  of  lifting. 


Fig.  5. — ■Tlie  point  of  interest  in  this  picture  is  the 
little  three-frame  nucleus  next  to  a  screened  win- 
dow, at  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  Adams  & 
Myers'  extracting-house.  The  bees,  as  they  are 
brought  into  the  extracting-house,  gradually  ac- 
cumulate at  the  top  of  the  window.  A  little  nucleus 
containing  three  frames  of  brood  is  placed  near  this 
bunch  of  bees.  They  gradually  work  down  into 
this  nucleus,  after  which  it  is  put  out  into  the  yard 
and    given    a    queen-cell    or    a    queen. 


WITHIN    THE    BEE    CELLAR 


WII  EN  we 
built  our 
new  bee- 
cellar,  we  e  X  - 
pected  to  realize 
some  of  our 
dreams  of  p  e  r  - 
feet  wintering, 
for  this  cellar 
was   built   so 

deep  into  the  ground  and  protected  above 
so  well  that  its  temperature  was  affected  but 
little  by  the  fluctuations  of  the  temperature 
outside.  In  addition  to  this,  a  mammoth 
ventilator  of  the  Bingham  type  was  in- 
stalled and  equipped  with  a  regulating  de- 
vice, by  means  of  which  it  was  not  difficult 
to  hold  the  temperature  at  45  degrees, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  the 
proper  temperature  for  bee-cellars  thruout 
the  winter. 

The  bees  did  winter  well  in  this  cellar,  if 
we  use  the  ordinary  definition  of  good  win- 
tering. The  colonies  that  were  given  granu- 
lated sugar  syrup  for  winter  stores  showed 


No  Hard  and  Fast  Rules  Concern- 
ing Temperature  and  Ventilation. 
Vary  According  to  Behavior  of  Bees 

By  Belva  M.   Demuth 


about  as  near 
perfect  winter- 
ing as  we  have 
ever  seen;  but, 
as  a  means  of 
wintering  colo- 
nies on  natural 
stores  as  they 
average  year 
after  year  with 
us,  this  elaborate  and  expensive  cellar  was  a 
disappointment.  To  go  into  the  cellar  during 
December  or  January  and  note  the  feeling  of 
warmth  on  entering  and  then  observe  the 
masses  of  motionless  and  apparently  content- 
ed bees  hanging  comfortably  below  the 
combs,  was  enough  to  make  one  regret  hav- 
ing left  half  of  the  colonies  outside  to  wea- 
ther the  blizzards  of  the  cruel  northern  win- 
ter. To  go  in  again,  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  and  note  the  greatly  in- 
creased death  rate,  as  testified  to  by  the 
number  of  dead  bees  to  be  swept  up,  and 
the  restlessness  of  many  of  the  colonies  win- 
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tering   on  natural   stores,   sometimes   caused 
a  feeling  of  guilt. 

Different  Behavior  of  Colonies  Wintered 
on  Honey. 

I  do  not  mean  tiiat  our  natural  stores 
were  unfit  for  cellar  wintering,  but  they 
were  not  good  enough  for  perfect  results  at 
45  degrees.  In  other  words,  the  colonies 
using  natural  stores  were  the  best  indicators 
as  to  the  character  of  the  wintering.  They 
were  more  sensitive  in  their  response,  and 
the  results  were  greatly  magnified  when 
compared  with  those  wintered  on  sugar 
syrup.  We  were  not  willing  to  quit  winter- 
ing a  part  of  the  colonies  each  year  on 
natural  stores,  hoping  ultimately  to  find 
some  way  to  winter  perfectly  on  such  stores. 

By  weighing  the  hives  and  contents  when 
the  bees  were  put  into  the  cellar  and  again 
when  they  were  taken  out,  we  found  that 
those  colonies  having  only  natural  stores 
invariably  used  a  greater  quantity  than 
those  using  sugar  syrup.  In  some  cases  the 
amount  of  natural  stores  consumed  per  colo- 
ny was  fully  twice  that  of  colonies  of  equal 
strength  using  only  sugar  stores.  In  some 
eases  colonies  in  the  cellar  that  were  given 
rather  poor  stores  apparently  consumed  dur- 
ing the  winter  fully  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  those  wintered  outside  where 
they  often  endured  temperatures  below  zero 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time.  It  was 
difficult  to  understand  why  these  colonies 
should  burn  as  much  fuel,  and  therefore 
apparently  spend  as  much  energy  in  the 
cellar  at  45  degrees  as  those  packed  outside 
where  the  need  of  heat  generation  must  have 
been  much  greater.  Furthermore,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  this  fuel  was  burned 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter. 
Bees  in  CeUar  More  Active  During  Latter 
Part  of  Winter,  Regardless  of 
Cellar  Temperature. 

During  the  early  part  of  their  confine- 
ment in  the  cellar,  the  activity  of  the  bees 
is  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
up  the  necessary  temperature  of  the  cluster 
only,  but  during  the  latter  part  of  winter 
the  bees- are  active  because  they  are  uncom- 
fortable (either  from  accumulated  feces  or 
from  age).  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  much 
more  heat  is  generated  late  in  winter  as  a 
by-product  from  activity  resulting  from  dis- 
comfort than  the  total  amount  produced  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  cluster  tem- 
perature during  the  entire  winter.  There- 
fore, more  bee  energy  is  sometimes  wasted 
and  stores  needlessly  consumed  in  the  cel- 
lar, because  of  discomfort  and  restlessness, 
than  is  used  up  by  colonies  of  equal  strength 
outside  to  overcome  the  greater  difference 
in  temperature,  thus  completely  nullifying 
the  advantage  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  cellar. 

Higher   Temperature    Desirable    During 
Early   Part   of   Winter. 

We  found  with  this  cellar  at  45  degrees 
that  the  colonies  near  the  ceiling  of  the  cel- 
lar wintered  better  than  those  lower  down 
where  the  temperature  was  lower;  also  that 


colonies  crowded  down  to  five  or  six  combs 
by  means  of  chaff-cushioned  division-boards 
wintered  better  than  colonies  of  the  same 
strength  with  the  full  set  of  combs;  and 
colonies  with  contracted  entrances  wintered 
better  than  those  having  the  bottom-boards 
removed  or  those  having  the  large  summer 
entrances.  All  of  these  things  indicated 
that  a  temperature  of  the  cellar  above  45 
degrees  would  give  better  results;  yet,  when 
we  considered  the  difficulties  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  keeping  the  bees  in  their  hives 
at  higher  temperatures,  this  method  of  re- 
ducing the  winter  activity  of  the  bees  did 
not  look  promising. 

I  remember  now,  however,  that  trouble 
from  temperatures  too  high  did  not  occur 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  winter.  In  fact, 
with  the  small  amount  of  heat  the  bees  gen- 
erate during  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  ordinary  bee-cellars  without  ar- 
tificial heat.  Just  at  the  time  when  the  bees 
would  have  been  more  comfortable  and 
quiet  in  a  higher  temperature,  we  were  care- 
fully holding  it  at  45  degrees,  because  we 
thought  the  best  temperature  for  March 
must   also   be  the  best  for  November. 

When  the  stores  are  of  such  a  character 
that  the  bees  are  much  more  active  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  attempt  to  maintain  the  same  cellar 
temperature  thruout  the  entire  winter,  and 
the  same  thing  must  be  true  in  a  lesser  de- 
gree even  with  the  best  of  stores.  To  hold 
the  temperature  down  to  45  degrees  during 
the  early  part  of  winter  compels  the  bees 
to  generate  sufficient  heat  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  all  parts  of  the  cluster  to  at 
least  57  degrees,  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
when  the  bees  are  more  willing  to  co-operate 
in  energy-saving  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  winter.  A  lower  temperature 
at  this  time  should  be  deferred  until  quite 
late,  the  time  when  the  bees  are  generating 
heat  as  a  by-product  because  of  discomfort. 
When  this  time  does  come,  if  the  stores  are 
such  that  it  comes  before  time  for  taking 
the  bees  out,  it  may  be  well  to  maintain  a 
temperature  of  45  degrees  or  lower,  for 
then  the  bees  are  generating  heat  regard- 
less of  the  temperature  of  the  air  surround- 
ing them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
warm,  but  because  they  are  restless. 
Bees   Are   Best    Thermometers. 

We  do  not  expect  again  to  attempt  to 
regulate  the  cellar  temperature  by  means  of 
a  thermometer  hanging  somewhere  in  the 
bee-cellar,  but  rather  do  our  regulating  by 
noting  the  behavior  of  the  bees.  When  it 
is  right  for  the  bees,  it  will  be  well  to  note 
the  thermometer  reading  for  future  guid- 
ance. It  will  be  useful  in  this  way  only 
when  all  other  conditions,  such  as  strength 
and  number  of  colonies,  size  and  shape  of 
the  winter  chamber,  the  amount  of  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  hive,  the  size  of  the 
entrances,  etc.,  are  exactly  the  same.  The 
proper  cellar  temperature  is  just  a  shade  be- 
low that  temperature  which  causes  the  bees 
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to  form  a  rather  loose  but  definite  cluster. 
It  should  be  low  enough  to  keep  the  bees  in 
their  hives,  and  high  enough  to  make  it  un- 
necessary for  them  to  generate  heat  to  main- 
tain their  necessary  cluster-temperature.  It 
decreases  as  the  winter  advances  or  as  quies- 
cence decreases.  It  is  not  the  same  for  all 
cellars,  for  all  styles  and  sizes  of  hives,  for 
all  sizes  of  entrances,  nor  for  all  sizes  of 
colonies.  It  is  a  delicate  adjustment,  but 
one  which  may  be  attained  by  a  careful 
study  of  the  response  of  the  bees,  and  will 
usually  be  found  to  lie  somewhere  between 
55  degrees  and  45  degrees.  During  Novem- 
ber and  December,  when  the  instinct  for 
quiescence  is  so  strong,  it  is  certainly  near 
the  higher  figure,  while  in  March  it  may  be 
much   lower. 

Ventilation. 
When  the  temj^erature  is  correct  the  need 


for  ventilation  is  but  little  during  the  early 
part  of  the  winter,  because  at  this  time  the 
bees  are  least  active.  The  fires  are  now 
banked,  and  but  little  oxygen  is  needed. 
When  stores  are  not  the  best,  the  need  for 
ventilation  increases  slightly  as  winter  ad- 
vances. While  but  little  ventilation  is  need- 
ed to  supply  the  bees  with  oxygen  and  to 
remove  the  products  of  combustion  during 
quiescence,  we  would  like  to  have  at  all 
times  some  movement  of  air  within  the  cel- 
lar for  other  reasons,  if  this  can  be  ac- 
complished without  causing  too  low  a  tem- 
perature. 

When  we  can  have  conditions  for  either 
outdoor  or  cellar  wintering,  as  outlined  in 
these  articles  since  August,  we  need  have 
no  fear  of  not  having  colonies  abundantly 
strong  on  April  first. 


A  suaar  train  bein^  hauled  thru  the  mountains  in  Santa  Clara  Province,  Cuta.  Urbane  Trista  Perez,  an 
attorney  and  beekeeper  of  Santa  Clara,  who  sent  Gleanings  the  picture,  said:  "The  largest  yielders  of  honey 
in  Cuba  are  in  this  order:     First,  campanilla  blanca   (or  aguinaldo)  ;  second,  royal  palm;   thud,  sugar  cane. 


Dkckm r.i'.K.    19  IS 
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OF  EXPERIENCE 


CONVERSATIONS  with  DOOLITTLE 


The    Necessity  for  Knowing  the   Exact    Sources  of 
Honey  Nectar 


''I  li\o  ill  a  locality  where  the  wild  red 
raspberry,  that  blossoms  early  in  the  sea- 
son, abounds  and  gives  the  best,  and  about 
the  only  source  of  suiplus  honey.  Therefore, 
the  all  absorbing  question  with  beekeepers 
here  is  how  shall  we  have  populous  colonies 
early,  that  w^e  may  get  a  good  surplus  from 
raspberry.  Can  you  give  us  something  how 
this  mav  be  done  so  we  can  be  preparing 
for  the 'season  of  1919?" 

Some  two  score  years  ago  there  was  a  rage 
thruout  nearly  the  whole  country  for  early 
brood-rearing,  and  an  apparent  strife  to  see 
who  could  induce  their  bees  to  arrive  at  a 
])oint  strong  enough  to  swarm  the  earliest. 
Some  carried  their  colonies  into  warm  rooms 
during  nights  and  cold  spells.  Others  put 
hot  bricks  and  irons  in  the  covers  of  the 
hives  nights;  and  still  others  banked  the 
hives,  all  but  the  entrance,  in  heating  ma- 
nure; but  the  advantage  gained  proved 
hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  time,  labor, 
and  material  used.  At  that  time  the  most 
dwelt-upon  theme  was,  to  ''keep  the  colo- 
nies always  strong,"  claiming  that  in  this 
way  the  best  success  was  to  be  attained. 
Then  it  was  advocated  by  some  that,  if  we 
put  on  the  supers  of  unfinished  sections  left 
over  from  the  previous  season  early,  it 
would  start  the  bees  to  working  early,  thus 
securing  the  first  white  honey  which  comes 
in.  Others,  living  in  a  section  wher<e  mus- 
tard abounded,  to  an  extent  of  hundreds  of 
acres  being  yellow  with  this  bloom  in  the 
grain  fields,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  said, 
this  would  not  answer,  as  this  mustard  honey 
would  be  mixed  in  with  the  white  honey 
from  raspberry  and  white  clover  to  the 
spoiling  of  the  whole;  or  the  bees  might 
carry  up  from  the  brood-nest  some  of  the 
buckwheat  honey  stored  the  previous  season. 
It  would  be  better,  said  they,  to  put  on  ex- 
tracting supers  at  first.  This  started  the 
bees  to  storing  honey  in  the  supers,  and,  as 
soon  as  the  danger  from  da-rk  honey  was 
past,  the  extracting  supers  were  given  to 
the  weaker  colonies,  that  were  to  be  run 
for  extracted  lioney,  and  sections  placed  on 
the  colonies  from  which  the  extracting  su- 
pers had  been   removed. 

The  "always  strong  men"  argued  that, 
no  matter  from  what  source  the  honey  came, 
the  bees  would  be  on  hand  to  work  on  what- 
ever flowers  bloomed.  But  it  was  found  by 
close  observers  that,  with  the  growth  of  a 
colony  in  numbers,as  the  season  advances, 
in  a  stage  of  this  growth,  when  the 
age  of  the  field  bees  and  their  numbers  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  nurse  bees,  and 
when   the   period   of   egg-laying   was   at   the 


liglit  stage,  there  came  a  time  when  the 
condition  of  the  colony  enabled  them,  as  a 
whole,  to  take  advantage  of  any  certain 
honey  flow  so  as  to  bring  the  most  ])rofit 
to  the  aj)iarist.  If  this  condition  is  brought 
aliout  too  early,  it  is  as  disastrous  as  to 
have  it  arrive  too  late.  The  colony  that  is 
very  populous  early  in  the  season  (a  colony 
that  will  just  suit  the  raspberry  man),  has 
passed  its  prime  when  the  basswood  comes 
on.  The  man  who  produces  basswood  honey 
prefers  a  colony  of  moderate  strength  early 
in  the  season,  one  that  will  gradually  build 
up  and  be  in  ' '  full  bloom, ' '  when  the  bass- 
wood  is  in  a  similar  condition.  The  most 
practical  beekeepers  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that, 
to  meet  with  the  best  success,  we  must  raise 
our  bees  with  an  eye  toward  the  main  har- 
vest of  honey  in  our  locality;  that  we  can 
have  the  maximum  amount  of  bees  on  hand 
just  at  the  right  time,  so  that  countless 
thousands  may  work  with  the  proper  energy 
and  zeal,  having  their  whole  ' '  thought ' '  ab- 
sorbed in  amassing  as  much  as  possible  of 
that  harvest  into  the  supers  and  hives  while 
the  flow  is  on. 

If  the  main  harvest  comes  early  in  the 
season,  as  does  raspberry  and  white  clover, 
then  bend  every  energy  to  bring  the  bees 
up  to  countless  thousands,  with  energy  and 
zeal  to  meet  that  early  flow.  If  the  flow  is 
from  basswood,  then  work  for  that,  by  hold- 
ing them  back  a  little  the  first  of  the  sea- 
son, but  "rushing"  them  a  little  later.  If 
from  buckwheat,  or  fall  flowers,  hold  them 
back  still  later  in  the  season,  and  equalize, 
till  finally  aU  are  brought  up  to  the  count- 
less thousands  with  energy  and  zeal,  just  as 
the   flow   from   buckwheat   begins. 

In  my  locality,  there  are  no  conditions 
which  I  know  of  where  it  pays  to  have 
strong  colonies  during  the  whole  season.  If 
any  have  a  location  which  furnishes  a  con- 
tinuous nectar  flow  from  the  blooming  of 
the  pussy  willows  and  soft  maples,  in  the 
spring,  till  frost  cuts  off  the  supply  in  the 
fall,  then,  possibly,  the  working  for  strong 
colonies  during  the  whole  of  this  continuous 
season  might  be  made  to  pay,  if  the  swarm- 
ing fever  was  not  brought  about.  If  so, 
then  a  certain  time  of  "hold  up"  would  be 
necessary,  or  many  colonies  would  spend 
their  strength  thru  a  desire  to  swarm,  rather 
than  having  an  energy  and  zeal  for  amass- 
ing honey. 

But  from  my  muititmle  of  correspondence 
during  the  past  half-century,  and  from  read- 
ing of  the  bee  pajjcrs  during  that  time,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that,  even  in  the  most 
"drawn  out"  locality,  there  are  times  when 
double  the  flow  of  nectar  comes  from  some 
one  or  more  sources  of  bloom  than  at  other 
times.  And  where  this  is  the  case  it  well 
]iavs   to    have   those   countless   thousands   on 
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hand  at  that  time,  rather  than  have  a  lesser 
number  at  all  times. 

With  the  above,  comes  the  necessity  for 
each  individual  beekeeper  to  have  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  just  the  source  from  which  all 
nectar  comes.  It  is  all  right  to  read  and 
consider  the  experience  of  others,  but  each 
man  or  woman  must  thoroly  understand  the 
conditions  of  their  locality,  and  govern 
themselves  accordingly,  before  they  can  hope 
for   the   best   of   success. 

Borodino,  N.  Y.  G.  M.  Doolittle.  _ 

[It  is  with  regret  and  sorrow  that  we  have 
to  announce  to  our  readers  that  we  have 
now  printed  the  last  of  the  ' '  Conversations 
with  Doolittle."  A  half  dozen  of  these,  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Doolittle  before  his  death  last 
June,  have  apjieared  in  Gleanings  since  the 
famous  beekeeper  completed  his  earthly  la- 
bors. But  the  pen  has  now  dropped  from 
the  lifeless  hand,  and  he  will  appear  no  more 
in  these  pages  save  as  a  quoted  authority 
and  memory. — Editor.] 


A  LIFE  BEAUTIFUL 


A  Tribute  to  the  Late  G.  M.  Doolittle  by  a  Pastor 
and  Close  Friend 


Nineteen  years  since  I  began  a  four  years' 
pastorate  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Borodino,  N.  Y.  This  is  a  rural  hamlet 
credited  with  a  population  of  about  150  peo- 
ple. One  of  the  first  men  whose  acquaintance 
I  made  was  G.  M.  Doolittle.  He  lived  a 
mile  distant  and  was  connected  with  a  Bap- 
tist church  a  little  farther  on.  I  had  met 
him  and  learned  of  his  standing  as  a  bee- 
keeper and  writer  on  bee  topics  while  I 
was  located  on  an  adjacent  charge  a  few 
years  before.  We  look  to  each  other  as 
congenial  friends  and  brothers  beloved.  The 
friendship  has  lasted.  For  15  years  I  have 
seen  neither  place  nor  people,  but  have  kept 
in  touch  with  him  by  correspondence.  He 
was  large  in  body,  mind,  and  soul.  With- 
out offspring,  he  reckoned  himself  indebted 
to  humanity  to  the  extent  of  the  good  he 
could  do.  One  of  his  quiet  kindnesses  was 
support  of  a  crippled  English  widow.  He 
proposed  to  the  town  board  to  meet  half 
the  expense  of  her  keeping  instead  of  al- 
lowing her  to  be  sent  to  the  poorhouse.  The 
board  failing  to  meet  the  suggested  half, 
he  paid  her  board  in  the  home  of  a  widow 
who  needed  a  companion.  His  wife  was 
lame  from  childhood.  His  courtship  was 
discouraged  by  his  friends.  He  replied  that 
he  liked  her  all  the  better  for  her  misfor- 
tune. It  was  always  told  that  he  never 
gave  her  an  unkind  word,  and  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  prepare  and  serve  her  break- 
fast. Six  years  ago  she  had  a  shock  of 
paralysis.  Since  then  he  had  cared  for  her 
as  a  child. 


My  first  conversation  with  Mr.  Doolittle 
followed  a  funeral  service  at  which  I  had 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  immortality.  He 
expressed  his  appreciation,  and  said:  "Call 
on  me  next  summer,  and  I  will  demonstrate 
its  truth  from  the  inside  of  a  beehive.  '*  I 
never  went  there  for  that  purpose,  but  often 
called,  usually  finding  him  in  fit  weather 
with   his  bees. 

The  main  part  of  the  farm  on  which  he 
was  born  had  been  sold.  He  retained  20 
acres,  most  of  which  was  covered  with  a 
basswood  grove,  for  a  windbreak.  There 
he  built  his  needed  buildings,  together  with 
a  house  for  his  mother  and  maiden  sister. 
Here  he  had  his  queen-breeding  establish- 
ment, consisting  of  about  60  colonies  or 
nuclei.  Three  miles  distant  was  his  out- 
apiary  used  for  the  production  of  honey.  I 
often  found  him  manipulating  the  queen- 
rearing  nuclei.  He  would  get  a  veil  for  me, 
and  together  we  would  visit.  He  could 
demonstrate  and  explain  the  work  as  well  as 
do  it  and  write  about  it. 

It  was  unpopular  in  Borodino  to  hitch 
horses  to  posts  on  the  street.  So,  on  his 
daily  visits  to  the  postofiiee,  his  horse  was 
driven  into  one  of  the  sheds  back  of  the 
church  and  parsonage.  Our  mail  went  out 
at  noon,  and  I  knew  when  to  look  for  him — 
from  11  to  11:30  a.  m.,  in  time  to  mail  the 
day's  quota  of  queens.  He  claimed  one- 
fourth  of  the  business  of  the  local  postof- 
fice,  while  it  was  locally  conceded  to  be  one- 
half.  He  often  told  me  that  he  sold  all  he 
could  produce  by  advertising  one-half  the 
year  in   Gleanings. 

I  could  say  much,  as  my  heart  dictates, 
about  him  as  I  knew  him — cheerful,  friend- 
ly, capable,  successful,  public-spirited,  spirit- 
ual, good,  true  —  one  of  God 's  noblemen 
whose  presence  was  a  constant  proof  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

Akron,  6.  E.  E.  Huntley. 


REMARKABLE  WINTERING  EXPERI- 
ENCE 


Bees  With  Lots  of  Ventilation  Wintered  in  a  Wet, 
-    Frozen  Cellar 


Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  remarks  on  tempera- 
ture in  the  cellar,  page  667,  November 
Gleanings,  makes  me  think  that  perhaps  my 
experience  might  help  to  decide  which  was 
more  important,  fresh  air  or  temperature. 
Last  year  I  sold  the  farm  expecting  to  move 
into  the  village.  When  I  was  ready  to  move 
there  was  not  a  vacant  house  in  the  village, 
so  I  rented  a  place  a  mile  out.  I  moved  my 
bees  into  the  cellar  of  that  house  on  Nov. 
15.  Soon  afterward  the  weather  turned  cold 
and  to  my  astonishment  froze  everything 
freezable  in  the  cellar.  Apples  and  vegeta- 
bles were  frozen  solid,  and  nothing  entirely 
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thawed  out  until  April.  Water  during  a 
February  thaw  eame  into  the  cellar  to  a 
depth  of  several  inches.  In  about  three 
days  it  again  turned  cold  and  the  water 
froze  so  I  could  go  to  any  part  of  the  cellar 
on  the  ice.  After  the  freeze  I  covered  the 
bees  as  well  as  I  could  with  robes  and  rag 
carpet.  The  bees  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
cellar  on  boards  about  three  feet  from  the 
cellar  bottom.  After  the  water  and  ice  got 
into  the  cellar  it  was  so  very  cold  and  damp 
I  thought  nothing  could  live  there,  so  I  left 
the  door  leading  from  the  kitchen  directly 
into  the  cellar  open  the  most  of  the  time. 
It  nearly  froze  me  and  didn  't  seem  to  change 
the  air  of  the  cellar  much,  but  I  was  de- 
termined those  bees  should  live  if  possible. 
The  result  was  that  I  put  seven  swarms  into 
the  cellar  and  took  out  six  alive.  The  one 
that  died  was  weak  when  put  into  the  cellar. 
Two  of  the  surviving  colonies  were  weak  but 
built  up.  I  now  have  14  swarms  ready  for 
the  cellar,  and  sold  $74  worth  of  honey  this 
season. 

Now,  as  to  ventilation:  When  the  wind 
blew,  one  could  feel  the  air  stir  anywhere 
in  that  cellar  and  thruout  the  house.  So  the 
bees  had  plenty  of  fresh  air.  When  I  first 
had  bees,  I  kept  them  in  a  large  cellar,  with 
little  or  no  loss,  usually  no  loss  at  all,  but 
I  always  filled  the  room  next  the  cellarway 
with  fresh  air,  then  opened  the  cellar  door. 

Last  winter  my  bees  were  the  quietest  I 
have  ever  known  them.  Not  a  sound  from 
them  much  of  the  time,  but  if  I  would  give 
a  little  tap  on  the  hive  there  would  be  an 
answering  buzz.  I  have  noticed  when  the 
bees  were  buzzing  loudly  in  the  cellar  of 
my  former  home,  if  I  would  give  them  fresh 
air,  they  would  almost  immediately  quiet 
down.  Eva  A.  Brown. 

West  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

[We  can't  explain  how  your  bees  wintered 
under  such  very  adverse  conditions.  It  seems 
almost  miraculous.  We  certainly  do  not  ad- 
vise any  one  to  try  wintering  in  such  a  cel- 
lar or  any  cellar  at  all  like  it.  Dr.  Miller 
will  perhaps  give  us  his  views  on  this  very 
exceptional   wintering    incident. — Editor.] 


INDIVIDUAL-HIVE  WINDBREAKS 


A  Device  for    Use  at  the  Entrance  Which  Stops  a 
Wind  Blast 


Recently  J.  F.  Kight  of  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
called  on  us.  He  brought  with  him  a  little 
device  to  attach  to  any  standard  Doolittle  or 
Langstroth  hive  to  shut  out  the  piercing 
winds  during  winter,  late  fall,  or  early 
spring.  It  consists  of  two  parts — one  an 
entrance-contractor,  as  shown  at  A  in  the 
illustration;  and  the  other  is  a  sort  of  storm- 
door,  with  the  entrance  B  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hive.     The  bees  pass  in   at  B, 


turn  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  hive  at  the 
contracted  entrance  A.  A  cold  piercing 
wind,  while  it  could  get  into  the  hive,  is 
broken  by  the  detour  in  such  a  way  that  the 
bees  are  not  chilled. 

Some  years  ago  we  tried  a  scheme  in  quite 
an  extensive  way  by  leaning  a  board  up 
against  the  entrance.  The  bees  on  emerging 
from  the  hive  would  pass  out  at  the  ends 
of  the  boards;  but  we  found  in  late  fall  that 
the  boards  confused  the  bees,  with  the  result 
that  many  of  them  did  not  get  into  the  hive. 
A  stormdoor  like  this,  if  used  at  all,  should 
be  placed  on  the  entrance  in  early  fall,  so 
that  the  bees  will  get  used  to  it.  It  may  be 
left  on  all  winter  and  until  late  spring, 
when  it  may  be  removed  to  provide  better 
ingress  and  egress. 

It  is  important  to  have  the  front  of  the 
stormdoor  flush  or  even  with  the  alighting- 
board.    It  is  important  to  have  the  entrance 


Device    for    hive    entrance    to    stop    the    admission    of 
wind    blasts. 

fixed  in   such   a   way  that   there  will   be   no 
ledge  or  projection  to  catch  snow  and  ice. 

Mr.  Right's  idea  is  shown  by  the  illustra- 
tion looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  considerable 
help,  especially  to  colonies  that  do  not  have 
a  suitable  windbreak.  This  form  of  storm- 
door is  only  another  form  of  windbreak; 
and  perhaps  the  question  might  be  raised 
whether  a  large,  high  board  fence  would  be 
necessary  when  individual  stormdoors  or 
windbreaks  are  used.  The  purpose  of  the 
high  board  fence  is  two-fold — to  prevent 
cold  air  from  shooting  into  the  entrance,  and 
also  to  prevent  a  cold  wind  from  striking 
the  sides  of  the  hive.  When  a  cold  wind 
strikes  the  side  of  a  house,  notwithstanding 
no  air  can  penetrate  the  windows  and  doors, 
it  takes  more  heat  to  warm  the  house.  The 
same  principle  applies  especially  in  the  case 
of  a  hive.     A  cold  atmosphere  when  the  air 
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is  still  will  not  penetrate  thru  a  hive  wall 
as  will  a  higher  temperature  aceonipaniod 
by  wind.  A  stiff  blow  at  a  freezing  tem- 
j/orature  carries  away  the  heat  generated 
l)y  a  colony  of  bees  much  faster  than  a  still 
air  down  close  to  zero.  E.  R.  Root. 

Medina,   O. 


MURDEROUS  JAPANESE  HORNETS 

In  His  Own  English,  a  Japanese  Beekeeper  Tells  or 
Their  Destructiveness 

Being  a  reader  of  Gleanings  since  the 
years  before,  I  feel  very  happy  to  be  so.  I 
think  you  will  take  the  attention  of  the 
beekeeping  in  Japan,  and  am  sure  you  would 
like  to  do. 

Yesterday,  the  September  19th,  my  bees 
are  attacked  by  hornets.  I  am  sending  speci- 
men of  the  same  (queen  and  worker  hornets) 
in  this  cover,  I  will  tell  you  of  Japanese 
hornets,  the  greatest  bee  enemy  in  Japan. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  worst  dreaded  enemy 
of  our  bees  in  our  country  here,  altho  I  do 
not  know  if  hornets  or  wasps  do  not  great 
damage  to  your  bees  in  your  country. 

May  I  tell  you  of  the  fact  that  if  one  or 
two  hornets  come  into  our  apiary  and  attack 
a  hive  of  bees  which  come  out  of  the  en- 
trance to  guard,  until  the  whole  bees  of  the 
hive  are  killed  or  badly  wounded?  There  is 
no  fighting  between  the  two,  altho  there  are 
many  crowding  bees  in  tli.e  entrance.  Be- 
cause the  hornet  is  so  strong,  it  never  minds 
the  bee 's   sting  or  jaw.     In   the   most   ease. 


Picture  of  terrible  Japanese  hornets,  shovvin?  size  as 
compared  with  Italian  lioneybee.    Abi  ut  (mc-halt  size 

after  10  or  20  minutes,  our  loving  bees  of 
the  hive  are  wholly  destroyed  and  ruined, 
altho  the  hornet  can  not  get  thru  the  nar- 
row hive  entrance.  So  doing,  they  come  our 
apiary  from  August  to  November,  day  by 
day.  So  it  is  the  inost  dreaded  enemy  of 
Japanese   beekeepers. 

Yesterday  morning,  about  8  a.  m.,  I  went 
to  my  bees  in  the  back  yant.  There  were 
four  hornets  upon  a  hive.  A  hundi-ed  bees 
were  wounded  and  killed.  Instantly  I  hit 
down   them   with   wire-racket   which    I    made 


as  hornet-hitting  racket,  and  killed  them, 
cutting  off  the  head.  I  came  back  to  my 
work  in  the  house.  Nextly,  about  10  minutes 
after,  I  went  out  to  see  the  bees.  There 
were  two  hornets  upon  another  hive.  About 
50  bees  were  killed.  I  hit  down  hornets  all. 
Then  I  determined  to  be  standing  in  the 
yard  till  evening,  and  so  I  did.  Hour  after 
liour?  No!  minutes  after  minutes  the  hor- 
nets came.  I  hit  them  all;  and  upon  the 
sunset  I  counted  40  of  hornets'  heads. 

I  ask  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me  of  the 
hornet  in  your  country.  Do  they  never  such 
damage  for  your  bees?  I  would  like  to  have 
an  opinion  from  you  and  your  fellow  bee- 
keepers on  them.  Yasuo  Hiratsuka. 

Tara,  Gifu-ken,  Japan,  Sept.  20,  1918. 


THE  PRICE  QUESTION  AGAIN 

Harm    Done  by  Those  Who  Sell  Small  Amounts 
of  Honey  Irregularly 

An  article  under  caption,  ' '  The  Eternal 
Price  Question,''  in  the  October  Gleanings, 
impels  me  ' '  to  speak  in  meetin. ' '  It  oc- 
curs to  me  that  your  correspondent,  Dr.  A, 
F.  Boiiney,  is  like  those  farmers  he  men- 
tions "as  having  started."  He  has  made  a 
start,  but  has  need  to  go  farther  than  he 
has  yet  gone,  if  he  really  wants  to  settle 
the  price  question,  and  put  it  where  it  shall 
cease  to  trouble  the  producer  of  honey. 
Whether  he  be  a  large  or  a  small  producer, 
makes  little  difference.  The  same  person  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  both  a  large  and  a  small 
]troducer  of  the  same  article  at  the  same 
time. 

Usually  the  large  producer  gets  a  better 
price  for  his  product.  Why?  Not  because 
he  has  more  honey  to  sell  than  his  neighbor, 
or  a  better  quality  perchance,  but  because 
he  doesn  't  attempt  to  retail  his  honey  at 
wholesale  prices.  If  asked  "what  is  whole- 
sale price,"  his  reply  would  be  "the  prices 
quoted  by  w'holesalers  to  retailers. ' '  And 
just  there  is  where  many  producers  nmke 
their  mistake.  They  do  not  consider  even 
when  they  have  only  a  small  lot  of  honey 
to  dispose  of  that  by  retailing  it  at  whole- 
sale prices  they  are  not  i)laying  the  game 
fair.  The  price  does  not  depend  on  location 
half  so  much  as  on  the  sak-sman  and  on  the 
general  market  value  of  the  i)roduct,  which 
is  established  and  maintained  by  the  jobbers 
and  those  who  know  the  market 's  needs. 

After  several  years '  experience  on  the 
road  as  a  honey  salesman,  selling  hundreds 
of  cases  every  month  in  the  year  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  I  am  quite  sure  there 
is  no  one  thing  more  demoralizing  and  which 
interferes  as  much  with  the  sale  of  honey  in 
certain  localities  as  the  attempts  of  some 
])roducers  to  dispose  of  a  few  hundi^^l 
pounds  of  honey  which  they  happen  to  have. 
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They  fail  to  realize  that  if  honey  is  to  be- 
come popular  enough  so  that  it  will  pay 
them  as  well  to  keep  bees  as  hogs,  it  must 
be  available  to  the  consuming  juiblic  thru 
the  regular  channels  of  'trade,  so  that  people 
may  procure  it  whenever  they  want  it. 

l\'oj>le  buy  and  pay  good  prices  for  wli;it 
they  think  they  want  these  days.  Making 
the  public  think  they  want  honey  requires 
hard  work  by  experts. 

Your  problem  will  be  solved  if  you  follow 
this  simple  rule:  When  wholesaling,  sell  at 
wholesale  price;  when  retailing,  sell  at  re- 
tail price,  remembering  that  in  spite  of  the 
socialistic  propaganda  both  the  wholesaler 
and  retailer  are  a  necessary  part  of  our 
modern  civilization. 

Yours  for  more  and  better  honey, 

A.   S.  Brown. 

Warren,   O.,   Nov.    1,   1918. 


HOW  LARGE  A  HIVE  ? 


Queens    More  Prolific  Than  Formerly ;  the  Jumbo 
Hive  Very  Satisfactory 

Eeferring  to  hive  sizes,  as  mentioned  in 
the  editorial  on  "Bigger  Hives  and  Colo- 
nies" in  September  Gleanings,  keep  clearly 
in  mind  that  it  is  brood-chamber  capacity 
that  is  the  real  point  at  issue.  With  the 
present  superiug  system  there  is  ample  op- 
portunity to  expand  or  contract  the  storage 
room,  therefore,  so  far  as  hive  capacity, 
brood  and  surplus  combined,  is  concerned, 
every  modern  hive  is  elastic.  Not  so  with 
the  "long  idea"  hives.  They  must  at  the 
beginning  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
"locality.  Their  merits  and  demerits  we 
will  leave  to  their  friends.  Capacity  of 
brood  nests  is  affected  by  shape  as  well  as 
size  and  greatly  by  comb  c[uality.  Do  not 
forget  this.  Shape  and  proportions  of 
length,  to  width  and  depth,  have  been  thresh- 
ed over  most  thoroly.  Deep  hives,  shallow 
hives,  and  wide  hives  all  have  their  advo- 
cates. There  are  two  points  of  view  as  to 
brood-chambers:  one  that  of  the  man  who 
wants  more  or  less  frequently  to  expand  or 
contract  them,  which  he  does  by  giving  or 
removing  extra  chambers;  and  that  of  the 
man  who  wants  something  which  is  right 
all  of  the  time. 

It  may  be  asked  why  this  matter  of  hive 
sizes  has  arisen  now?  Because  our  queens 
have  outgrown  our  present  hives.  I  think 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  run  of  Italian 
queens  today  is  considerably  more  prolific 
than  were  the  queens  of  20  to  30  years  ago. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  certainly  an 
increase  in  the  i)ractice  of  expanding  brood- 
nest  capacity,  either  by  giving  t\vo  bodies 
or  by  giving  the  queen  access  to  a  super, 
both  of  which  practices  have  drawbacks. 
Both  increase  the  capital  necessary,  both 
double  the  number  of  frames  to  be  handled. 


and    the    super    plan    introduces    that    vexa- 
tion, two  sizes  of  brood  frames. 

An  alternative  is  to  use  larger  brood- 
chambers,  either  wider  or  deeper.  To  use 
wider  makes  useless  all  present  supers,  ex- 
cluders, escai)e  boards,  floors,  and  covers. 
Even  that  quarter  inch  added  to  the  width 
in  the  last  few  years  has  been  a  costly  nui- 
sance. To  make  dee{)er  only  demands  new 
brood  frames,  for  hive  bodies  may  be  pieced 
down   quite  readily. 

There  is  little  in  the  way  of  hives  which 
I  have  not  tried  as  to  shai)e,  size,  and 
protection.  For  a  long  time  the  Quinby  (or 
Jumbo)  seemed  much  too  big  for  our  moder- 
ate flows,  but  in  recent  years  a  careful 
comparison  of  results  with  it  and  with  L's 
in  the  same  territory,  has  caused  me  to 
change  to  the  Jumbo  entirely,  the  L  's  being 
used  for  extracting  supers.  I  have  stuck 
to  the  standard  16-inch  width  and  use 
nine  frames  in  a  "  10-frame ' '  hive  with  a 
1%-inch  spacing  and  a  %-inch  offset  of  the 
outer  combs  from  the  hive  sides.  The  off- 
set is  very  valuable.  The  results  are  the 
most  satisfactory  of  anything  I  have  en- 
countered in  beekeeping  in  many  years.  I 
would  not  change  a  single  point  in  them. 
Arthur   C.   Miller. 

Providence,   E.   I. 


A  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  BIG  RECORD 


One  Colony  FUled  Nine  Supers  from  Fireweed  and 
Did  it  in  a  Hurry 

I  enclose  to  you  photo  of  a  "stack"  of 
supers  from  the  apiary  of  W.  H.  Turnbull, 
about  20  miles  from  Vancouver.  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  is  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  picture. 
He  is  young  in  beekeeping  years,  but  is  al- 
ready one  of  the  most  practical  and  success- 
ful beekeej)ers  of  this  country.  The  first 
supers  of  this  lot  were  put  on  Julj^  3.  Up 
to  that  time  all  were  in  single-story  ten- 
frame  L.  hives,  the  season 's  outlook  being 
very  discouraging;  but  welcome  showers  and 
warm  weather,  so  essential  to  nectar  secre- 
tion, made  a.  great  change.  From  that  time 
(July  3)  two  ten-frame  supers,  partly  foun- 
dation, were  jnit  on  the  highest  "stack" 
and  filled  about  every  week.  The  lot  was 
taken  off  and  extracted  on  Aug.  10.  The 
highest  stack,  seven  supers,  yielded  304 
lbs.  of  honey.  The  entire  yield  from  everj' 
hive  was  from  fireweed.  Since  Aug.  10  the 
high-record  colony  has  filled  two  full  ten- 
frame  suf)ers  additional,  making  nine  for  the 
season. 

You  will  notice  that  there  is  no  excluder. 
The  surplus  supers  were  put  on  just  above 
the  brood-chamber  in  every  case,  which,  as 
I  have  stated,  was  a  single  ten-frame  hive, 
and  were  filled  so  quickly  as  to  completely 
prevent  the  queen  from  working  above,  a 
circumstance    which    is    unusual    in    British 
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Columbia,  as  the  flows  are  generally  slow 
and  the  queen  goes  to  the  top  story  unless 
confined  below  by  an  excluder. 

Looking  closely  at  the  f)hoto  on  Gleanings 
cover  for  August,  it  shows  that  on  the  bot- 
tom-board of  the  tallest  stack  is  a  Danzen- 
baker,  next  a  ten-frame  L.  with  excluder, 
and  on  top  of  this  another  ten-frame  with 
another  excluder  above,  leading  one   to  be- 


They   have   some   big   honey   yields    away   up   in   the 
northern    country    of    British    Columbia. 

lieve  that  the  surplus  above  is  the  work 
of  two  queens,  or  properly,  two  colonies.  If 
this  is  correct,  the  record  is  not  remarkable. 
Another  hive  in  the  photo  shows  two  exclud- 
ers, and  if  this  view  is  correct,  I  am  curious 
to  know  where  is  the  advantage.  It  is, 
however,  a  creditable  showing. 

When  it  comes  to  building  ' '  stacks ' '  of 
supers  we  of  the  virgin  Northwest  are  not 
to  be  outdone  by  the  "effete  East."  But 
do  not  pack  up  and  move  here  to  keep 
bees,  as  climatic  conditions  are  not  often 
favorable  and  low  averages  are  the  rule;  but 
complete  failures  have  never  been  known. 

W.  H.  Lewis. 

Edmonds,  B.  C. 


ANOTHER    POINT   IN  ITS  FAVOR 


Demuth    Winter    Case    Greatly    Diminishes    Heat 
Loss  at  Bottom  of  Frames 


I  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  apar- 
ent  practicability  of  the  Demuth  case.  All 
the  points  of  advantage  have  been  well  set 
forth.  However,  there  is  one  point  which 
seems  to  me  most  apparent,  and  which  has 
not  been  touched  upon  particularly.  This 
is  direct  radiation  from  the  bottom  of  the 
frames  thru  the  entrance,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  loss  of  heat  in  any 
hive  in  any  system  of  wintering.  It  appears 
to  me  that,  whatever  the  size  of  entrance, 
the  bottoms  of  the  combs  are  directly  affect- 
ed by   the  changes   of   outside   temperature, 


and  especially  by  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  the  wind  (currents  of  air).  If  a  colony  is 
wintered  in  a  10 -frame  hive,  there  is  an  area 
of  radiation  at  the .  bottom  of  the  combs 
18  by  14^^  inches  (261  square  inches).  If 
the  colony  is  contracted  to  seven  frames  (in 
the  horizontal  position),  the  area  of  radia- 
tion directly  affected  by  the  entrance  is 
10  by  18  inches,  or  180  square  inches, 
amounting  to  nearly  31  per  cent  saving  of 
heat  radiation.  When  wintered  under  the 
Demuth  system  on  seven  Hoffman  frames  the 
self-spacing  device  gives  added  protection, 
reducing  the  area  of  direct  exposure  of  the 
combs  to  about  6  by  10  inches,  or  60  square 
inches  at  the  bottom  end  of  the  seven  frames 
— an  advantage  of  a  reduction  of  77  per  cent 
radiation  compared  with  the  ten  frames,  or 
33  1/3  per  cent  reduction  in  relation  to  seven 
frames  in  a  horizontal  position.  In  present- 
ing this  argument  I  purposely  have  not  con- 
sidered the  advantage  of  the  increased 
height  of  the  chamber  and  its  proportion- 
al advantage. 

The  above  figures,  it  appears  to  me,  fully 
account  for  any  advantage  that  may  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  use  of  the  Demuth  system 
of  wintering  bees. 

Winthrop   Filleherin. 

Kingston,  Mass. 

[Your  point  with  regard  to  the  Demuth 
case  having  a  relatively  small  amount  of  bot- 
tom exposure  is  well  taken.  Of  course,  we 
all  realize  that  the  bottom  of  any  hive  will 
necessarily  be  the  coldest  part  of  that  hive. 
But  we  have  never  made  so  careful  an  esti- 
mate along  this  line  as  you  have  done.  The 
smaller  the  bottom  is  relatively,  and  the 
deeper  the  room,  the  better  for  the  bees. — 
Editor.] 


TWO  CROPS  FROM  ONE  SEEDING 


Beekeepers  Will  be  Interested  in  this    Man's  Hand- 
ling of  Sweet  Clover 

My  success  with  sweet  clover  and  barley 
this  year  ought  to  point  a  way  to  beekeep- 
ers how  to  have  a  big  nectar-producing  crop 
of  sweet  clover,  as  well  as  a  big  field  crop. 
In  Ajjril  I  seeded  at  the  same  time  to  barley 
and  sweet  clover  an  eight-acre  field.  In 
July  the  barley  crop  was  harvested.  It 
yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  October 
the  first  cutting  of  sweet  clover  was  secured, 
which  yielded  20  big  loads  of  choice  hay. 
Next  year  I  can  reasonably  expect  from  this 
and  another  10  acres  of  sweet  clover,  which 
I  am  now  pasturing,  enough  to  fill  a  14  by 
40  foot  silo  with  silage  the  last  of  May,  and 
to  yield  a  crop  of  seed  in  September  and 
leave  the  soil  in  prime  condition  for  bumper 
corn  crops  the  next  two  years. 

Who  can  beat  it?  Henry  Stewart. 

Prophetstown,  111. 
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E.  NEW- 
c.  o  m  b  re- 
ferred tlie 
matter  of  eaiie 
versus  beet  sug- 
ar to  the  head 
of  the  Chemical 
Department  o  f 
Oberlin  College. 
The    professor 

gave  quite  a  talk  about  it  before  the  class. 
' '  He  said  that  almost  every  one  believes 
that  beet  sugar  is  in  some  way  inferior  to 
cane  sugar,  but  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
difference  between  pure  cane  and  pure  beet 
sugar;  that  there  is  no  physical  or  chemical 
difference  between  highly  refined  cane  and 
highly  refined  beet  sugar,  no  more  difference 
than  there  is  between  iron  from  Michigan 
and  iron  from  Ohio  after  all  the  impurities 
and  compounds  have  been  removed.  He  said 
that  I  need  have  no  fear  about  giving  beet 
sugar  to  bees." 

Coming  from  such  a  source,  that  state- 
ment should  be  authoritative.  But  our  Brit- 
ish cousins,  who  insist  that  beet  sugar  is 
not  proper  winter  food  for  bees,  may  reply 
something  like  this:  "The  professor  is 
quite  right.  The  sugar,  when  perfectly  re- 
fined, is  all  the  same  whether  from  cane  or 
beets.  But  has  the  process  of  refining  yet 
reached  that  state  of  perfection  in  which 
beet  sugar  is  left  entirely  free  from  injurious 
impurities?"  Well,  perhaps  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  beekeeper  thinks;  when 
he  buys  sugar  the  chances  are  that  it  is  from 
beets,  whatever  he  may  think  he  is  buying, 
and  tons  of  beet  sugar  have  been  fed  bees 
for  winter  without  disaster.  Possibly  Yankee 
refineries  have  achieved  the  impossible. 

*  *   * 

Interesting  is  the  difference  in  results 
when  queens  from  European  foul  brood  colo- 
nies were  given  to  healthy  colonies,  page 
663,  November  Gleanings.  With  the  Kla- 
buhns,  always  bad;  at  Medina  always  good. 
Why?  Were  the  Medina  bees  immune,  the 
others  not?  Of  course,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility at  which  Mr.  Eoot  hints,  the  possibili- 
ty of  infection  from  neighborhood  diseased 
colonies.  In  the  uncertainty  of  deciding 
one  is  inclined  to  consider  the  probability  or 
possibility  of  a  queen  carrying  the  disease. 
Is  European  foul  brood  not  a  disease  of  the 
brood,  never  of  the  mature  insect?  If  so, 
the  queen  couldn't  lay  diseased  eggs,  and  the 
only  way  she  could  convey  the  disease  would 
be  by  carrying  diseased  honey.  But  she 
doesn  't  feed  larvae.  Neither  does  the  queen 
feed  workers;  workers  feed  the  queen.  How 
then  could  the  queen  carry  the  disease?  Un- 
til queens  are  found  to  carry  the  disease 
in  a  locality  where  there  is  no  disease  with- 
in a  certain  distance,  it  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  the  Medina  bees  rather  than  the 
bees  of  the  Klabuhn  brothers  are  the  ones 

to  relv  on. 

*  *  * 

Thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  peep  behind 
the  scenes  you  give  us  on  page  650.     Miss 
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lona  Fowls,  I 
})i(l  you  a  belat- 
ed, tho  very 
hearty,  welcome. 
I'm  sure  your 
presence  will  ]to 
helj)ful,  a  II  d  I 
commend  to  your 
especial  care  the 
c  h  a  p  who  has 
trouble  with  his  language.  But,  Mr.  Editor, 
don 't  you  see  you  have  made  it  a  bit  em- 
barrassing for  me?  After  this  when  I  want 
to  "sass"  the  editor,  how  am  I  to  know  it 
isn't  a  woman  at  the  other  end  of  the  line? 

*  *   * 

Belva  M.  Deniuth,  on  page  658,  speaking 
of  my  cellaring  bees,  you  say:  "In  most 
cases  the  records  indicate  that  the  bees  had 
a  good  flight  the  day  before  being  carried 
into  the  cellar."  Please  let  me  say  the 
same  thing  in  a  little  different  form  by  say- 
ing that  in  most  cases  the  bees  were  carried 
into  the  cellar  the  day  after  having  had  a 
good  flight.  You  're  right  in  saying  that  I 
haven  't  regretted  putting  them  in  too  early, 
but  have  regretted  putting  them  in  too  late. 
And  yet  that  hardly  expresses  it  correctly, 
for  it  was  not  really  the  lateness  I  regretted, 
but  the  number  of  days  the  bees  were  left 
out  without  a  flight  just  before  being  put 
in  the  cellar.  The  later  they  are  put  in  the 
better,  if  that  lateness  gives  them  another 
flight,  so  that  they  can  go  into  the  cellar 
with  emjaty  intestines.  The  point  is  that 
one  day  outdoors  in  adverse  weather  unfits 
them  for  enduring  long  confinement  perhaps 
more  than  a  week  of  confinement  in  the  fa- 
vorable conditions  of  the  cellar.  As  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  go  into  cellar  well 
emptied,  the  rule  is  to  take  them  in  the  next 
day  after  their  last  flight.  The  trouble  is  to 
tell  in  advance  when  the  last  flight  may  be. 
It  may  be  in  November,  and  it  may  be  in 
December.  Who  can  tell?  Well,  suppose 
they  have  a  good  flight  the  middle  of  No- 
vember. They  may  have  a  flight  later,  and 
they  may  not.  I  think  I  'd  chance  it  to  take 
them  in.  If  no  warm  day  comes  later,  I  'm 
all  right.  But  suppose  there  comes  a  day 
a  week  or  two  later,  or  even  a  month  later, 
when  they  could  have  a  flight.  I  console  my- 
self by  saying  that  these  extra  days  of  con- 
finement in  the  cellar  have  done  little  harm: 
they  were  in  good  condition  to  stand  the 
whole  winter  anyhow;  and  if  I  hadn't  taken 
them  in  the  middle  of  November,  there 
might   have  been   no   later   flight,   and   then 

I'd  have  been  in  a  box. 

*  *   * 

In  feeding  sugar  syrup  without  any  mix- 
ture of  honey,  shall  tartaric  acid  (a  level 
teaspoonful  for  every  20  pounds  of  sugar) 
be  used  or  not?  Some,  as  The  A.  I.  Eoot 
Co.,  say  they  have  no  trouble  without  the 
acid.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been 
report  of  the  syrup  granulating  even  when 
acid  was  used.  Possibly  the  thickness  of 
the  syrup  has  something  to  do  with  it. 
Wouldn  't  a  very  thick  syrup  have  more  need 
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of  acid?  That  raises  the  question  as  to  the 
proper  thickness  for  late  feeding.  Of  course, 
all  agree  it  is  better  to  feed  thin  syrup,  and 
not  feed  too  late.  But  for  late  feeding  whatF 
Eoot's  ABC  and  X  Y  Z  says  two  and  one- 
half  parts  sugar  to  one  part  water.  Dr. 
Phillips  says  two  parts  sugar  to  one  part 
water.  I  have  fed  a  good  many  pounds  of 
sugar — for  which  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven — 
always  two  and  one-half  to  one,  and  there 
seemed  no  objection.  I  always  used  acid 
with  it.  But  it  is  better  to  use  no  acid  and 
use  honey  in  the  syrup,  the  more  honey  the 
better.  [We  have  fed  quantities  of  syrup 
late  in  the  fall,  using  two  parts  of  sugar  to 
one  of  water,  with  no  honey  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  have  had  no  trouble  from  granulation. 
When  feeding  a  thicker  syrup  than  this,  we 
have  used  either  tartaric  acid  or  honey 
(that  we  were  certain  came  from  healthy 
colonies).  Take  two  bottles  of  this  thick 
syrup,  one  containing  tartaric  acid  and  one 
without  it,  and  notice  the  difference  in  rapid- 
ity of  granulation.  A  few  days  will  tell  the 
story. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

J.  L.  Garner  sends  me  from  Texas  a  sam- 
ple of  an  important  honey-source  in  his  re- 
gion, which  he  says  furnishes  so  much  that 
there  are  not  enough  bees  to  gather  it.  I 
don't  wonder  when  I  see  it  solidified  in 
large  crystals  of  rock  candy  on  the  leaves 
and  gall  apples  from  the  live  oak.  One  could 
hardly  imagine  that  the  crystals  could  be  so 

plentiful. 

*  *   # 

I  read  aloud  what  Stancy  Puerden  says, 
page  669,  about  using  for  soup  the  chicken 
bones  left  on  the  dinner  plates,  and  then 
waited  for  a  protest.  None  was  forthcom- 
ing, so  I  ventured,  "  I  'd  hardly  go  as  far  as 
that,  would  you?"  "Um-huh,"  said  my 
wife  complacently,  quickly  adding,  "If  I  . 
knew  my  crowd. ' '  I  accepted  the  amend- 
ment 

*      *   *   * 

After  reading  The  British  Bee  Journal  of 
Sept.  26,  I  should  have  made  a  vigorous 
effort  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  of  Echinoiis; 
sphrroceplHiJns,  if  I  had  had  no  previous  ex- 
perience with  the  plant.  A  Harwood,  in  an 
interesting  series  upon  bee  plants,  says  of 
this  plant,  "No  bee  plant  that  I  have  ever 
grown  was  so  attractive  to  the  bees.  When- 
ever the  weather  was  favorable  the  heads 
were  crowded.  I  have  counted  14  or  15  bees 
on  one  at  the  same  time." 

This  is  the  Chapman  honey  plant  that  had 
a  big  boom  in  this  country  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  is  not  heard  of  now,  and  is 
not  included  among  honey  plants  in  the  bee 
books.  Upon  its  introduction  I  planteKl 
quite  a  patch  of  it,  and  like  Mr.  Harwood  I 
never  saw  bees  so  thick  upon  any  other 
honey  plant.  But  close  observation  showed 
that  the  bees  were  not  in  eager  haste  in 
their  usual  way  when  getting  a  big  yield, 
but  were  in  large  part  idle,  and  it  looked  a 
little  as  if  the  jilant  had  some  sort  of  stupe- 
fying   effect    upon    them.      At    any    rate,    I 


should  not  take  the  trouble  to  plant  it  now 
if  land  and  seed  were  furnished  free. 

*  *   * 

Mr.  Editor,  I  said  on  page  666  that  if  you 
would  say  that  more  than  one  colony  out  of 
every  hundred  had  skyscraper  piles  over 
them  I  would  climb  down.  You  have  made 
no  categorical  answer  to  my  implied  ques- 
tion, but  what  yovi  say  on  page  658  makes 
me  now  think  that  I  was  talking  about 
something  of  which  I  knew  very  little,  and 
of  which  you  knew  a  great  deal.  Mr.  Editor, 
I  climb  down  with  my  humblest  apology. 
Some  day  I  may  become  wise  enough  to 
learn  that  * '  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to   tread. ' ' 

*  *   * 

Editor  Townsend  says  in  Domestic  Bee- 
keeper: "It  has  become  a  habit  with  us  to 
sell  early,  and  we  have  usually  done  well  by 
so  doing,  but  during  the  last  two  years  a  new 
condition  has  confronted  the  honey-pro- 
ducer, and  the  one  who  has  held  out  longest 
has  secured  the  best  price."  It  might  be  a 
bad  thing  if  all  should  agree  to  sell  early,  or 
if  all  should  agree  to  sell  late.  Throwing 
all  the  honey  on  the  market  at  one  time, 
whether  early  or  late,  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  depress  it.  But  it  will  help  no 
little,  if  there  be  some  organized  understand- 
ing as  to  what  the  jjrice  should  be,  whether 
early  or  late.  This  year  I  followed  the  ad- 
vice of  the  committee  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  and  sold  at  retail  at  $1.60 
per  5-pound  pail.  It  seemed  like  a  i)retty 
big  price;  yet  it  never  went  more  promptly, 
and  I've  no  doubt  it  would  have  gone  nearly 
as  promptly  if  I  had  asked  $1.75.     But  $1.60 

is  a  plenty. 

»   *   * 

After  further  experience,  I  think  I  can 
recommend  sending  extracted  honey  by  par- 
cel post.  All  I  've  sent  has  been  in  5-pound 
pails  with  no  packing  whatever,  the  address 
written  on  a  white  space  that  happened  to 
be  on  the  label.  So  far  as  I  've  heard,  it  was 
all  received  in  excellent  condition,  including 
a  pail  sent  to  Massachusetts.  On  this  lat- 
ter pail  the  postage  was  38  cents,  insurance 
3  cents,  war  tax  2  cents,  making  the  pail 
cost  the  consumer  $2.03,  or  a  fraction  more 
than  40  cents  a  pound.  Bather  expensive, 
but  the  customer  seemed  well  pleased. 

*  »   * 

That  talk  about  wasting  valuable  time  at 
conventions,  page  649,  is  excellent,  Mr.  Edi- 
tor. You  might  also  have  added  a  word 
against  cutting  time  out  of  the  sessions  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  knitting  factory,  or 
whatever  it  is  that's  the  particular  pride 
of  the  locality'.  Committees,  as  you  say,  can 
save  the  time  of  the  convention,  but  here 
a  caution  is  needed.  I  recall  a  convention 
where  a  committee  was  kept  occupied  thru 
practically  all  of  a  half-day  session  of  the 
convention.  Some  of  the  best  men  there 
were  on  that  committee,  making  it  a  half- 
day  lost  to  them,  and  their  absence  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  the  convention.  Let  com- 
mittees meet  between   sessions. 
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SN  'T     t  here 

some     mistake 

i  n  regard  t  o 
the  cost  of  a 
winter  case  to  be 
made  in  panels 
as  described  on 
page  652  of  No- 
vember Glean- 
ings"? The  Editor 
says  the  cost  would  be  about  $3.00  per  case, 
less  than  an  eight-frame  hive,  catalog  price. 
Well,  hereabouts,  the  lumber,  nails,  etc., 
would  cost  three  dollars  or  near  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  labor  of  making.  [It  would 
have  been  a  little  more  accurate,  had  we 
said  three  dollars  per  colony.  The  actual 
cost  is  between  nine  and  ten  dollars  per  case. 

—Editor.] 

*  *   * 

"The  person  who  keeps  two  or  three  colo- 
nies in  first-class  condition  and  gets  full  re- 
sults is  just  as  good  an  apiarist  as  one  who 
keepsi  more  bees  and  takes  no  better  care  of 
them, ' '    says    Hamlin    Miller,    page    674 — a 

fact   worth   remembering. 

*  *   * 

M.  C.  Eichter  of  Modesto,  Calif.,  on  page 
673  advises  members  of  the  California  Honey 
Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange  to  order 
their  supplies  of  the  Exchange  early,  as 
prices  are  likely  to  advance.  Now  this  is 
just  as  good  advice  for  those  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  who   are   not  members 

of  any  exchange. 

*  *   * 

The  experiment  related  by  H.  H.  Eoot 
on  page  663  is  of  more  than  usual  interest. 
To  introduce  37  queens  from  colonies  badly 
infected  with  European  foul  brood  into  two- 
and  three-frame  nuclei  and  not  have  the 
disease  appear,  would  seem  to  be  almost 
conclusive  proof  that  this  disease  is  not 
transmitted  by  the  queen.  Had  these  queens 
been  black  queens,  I  should  feel  sure  that 
this  disease  was  never  transmitted  in  this 
way.  *   *   * 

Some  three  thousand  years  ago,  a  writer 
told  us,  "there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun";  but  if  he  had  lived  in  our  day  and 
read  the  title  of  an  article  by  E.  R.  Root 
in  the  November  number  of  Gleanings,  "Sky- 
scraper Beekeeping,"  he  would  have  rubbed 
his  eyes  and  said,  "What  is  thatf"  And 
some' of  us  old  beekeepers  feel  much  the 
same  way.  Is  it  true  that  we  have  not  been 
getting  much  more  than  half  the  honey  we 
might  with  better  hives  and  better  manage- 
ment"? It  is  a  subject  that  will  bear  looking 
into  and  investigating  very  carefully.  If 
■4.5,000  pounds  of  honey  can  be  taken  from 
300  colonies,  it  is  certainly  much  more  ])rofit- 
able  than  to  take  30,000  pounds  from  1,000 
colonies.  I  propose  to  try  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  a  few  colonies  first. 

*  *   * 

I  am  sorry  to  disagree  witli  so  good  an 
authority  as  Belva  M.  Demuth,  but  she 
tells  on  page  657  that  when  there  comes  a 
nice  warm   day  in  November,  'The   clusters 
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then  untold  com- 
pletely, and 
probably  every 
liee  except  the 
(jueen  of  each 
colony  goes 
forth  into  sun- 
shine before  the 
night  ceases." 
Now  this  is 
ideal,  and  just  as  we  would  like  to  "have  it, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  is  true  in  the  far  North. 
I  watched  very  closely  last  autumn,  but  saw 
no  day  when  it  looked  as  tho  half  of  the 
bees  flew  out.  There  were  days  when  some 
colonies  flew  freely,  and  other  colonies  flew 
some;  but  there  was  no  wholesale  flight 
such  as  she  describes.  [In  this  respect  there 
is  considerable  difference  between  Maryland 
and  Vermont.  Whether  every  bee  might  fly 
would  depend  i)artly,  no  doubt,  on  the  late- 
ness of  brood-rearing. — Editor.] 

*  *   * 

The  use  of  a  single  hole  for  winter  is  a 
capital  idea,  as  given  on  page  653.  Where  a 
hive  has  a  large  entrance,  it  can  be. easily 
made  into  a  single  hole  by  closing  with  a 
couple  of  blocks,  leaving '  the  hole  in  the 
center.  I  have  used  double-walled  hives 
for  nearly  50  years,  and  for  the  last  25  years, 
I  suppose,  I  have  used  a  hole  in  the  front 
of  the  hive  above  the  bottom  entrance  to 
prevent  the  entrance  getting  clogged.  This 
hole  I  made  by  boring  with  an  inch  bit 
thru  the  outside  case  and  brood-chamber 
and  inserting  a  tin  tube,  thus  making 
the  entrance  about  %  inch  in  size.  This 
has  given  me  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
During  severe  winter  weather  these  holes 
will  be  almost  completely  closed  with  frost, 
that,  as  soon  as  tho  weather  moderates,  melts 
without  harm  to  the  bees.  Of  course,  we 
make  the  lower  entrance  very  small,  and,  if 
it  gets  closed  with  snow  or  ice  or  dead  bees, 
it  matters  little  as  there  is  an  entrance 
above,  that  is  always  open  if  it  is  small 
enough.  A  curious  fact  about  an  entrance 
above  the  bottom  of  the  hive  is  that  during 
the  spring  and  summer  the  bees  seem  to  pre- 
fer it  to  the  one  lower  down. 

*  -x-    ^ 

"Gleaned  by  Asking,  lona  Fowls." 
Page  682.  That  looks  good  after  what  the 
Editor  has  said  of  Miss  Fowls  on  page  651. 
It  was  of  special  interest  to  learn  that  Miss 
Fowls  had  served  her  apprenticeship  in  bee- 
keeping in  a  poor  locality  or  under  hard 
conditions.  How  often  it  turns  out  that 
what  seems  a  hard  lot  proves  a  blessing  in 
disguise.  How  many  beekeepers  have  we 
known  that  started  in  favorable  j^ears  and 
were  full  of  enthusiasm,  but,  when  poor 
years  came  or  disease  broke  out  among  their 
bees,  were  ready  to  give  up,  and  we  heard 
little  more  from  them.  Almost  any  one  can 
succeed  with  bees  in  a  good  season.  It  is 
the  tiding  over  the  poor  years  where  we  most 
need  help. 

Thrice  welcome  will  be  Miss  Fowls  to  the 
readers  of  Gleaniiifjs  in  Bee  Culture. 
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y^  thoroly  en- 
j  0  y  work- 
ing on  my  copy 
for  this  depart- 
ment. So  many 
readers  have 
said  or  written 
such  pleasant 
things    of    Our 

Food  Page  that  I  have  come  to  feel 
that  it  is  my  opportunity  to  send  a 
message  to  thousands  of  friends 
scattered  not  only  over  every  part 
of  the  United  States  but  in  many 
distant  parts  of  the  world,  for  kind 
letters  have  come  from  even  far- 
away   Australia    and    New    Zealand. 

But  this  month,  for  some  reason, 
writing  was  drudgery  of  the  hardest  kind. 
The  terrible  influenza  epidemic  had  east 
such  a  shadow  over  our  country  that  it  was 
hard  to  realize  that  the  sun  would  ever  shine 
normally  again,  and  I  can  never  write  when 
I  am  nervous  and  depressed. 

This  morning  (Nov.  7)  came  the  joyful 
news  that  our  State  of  Ohio  has  at  last  gone 
dry.  This  afternoon,  being  unusually  tired 
after  a  morning's  work  in  the  kitchen,  I 
bathed  and  lay  down  near  an  open  window 
to  rest  a  few  minutes  before  finishing  my 
copy.  Suddenly  a  whistle  began  to  blow  a 
long,  continuous  blast.  Other  whistles  and 
bells  took  it  up,  and  a  locomotive  shrieked 
shrilly.  I  lay  still  and  wondered  why  they 
waited  until  afternoon  to  jubilate  over  the 
dry  victory.  And  then  my  fifteen-year-old 
boy  came  in  and  told  me  the  wonderful,  un- 
believable news,  the  news  that  the  world  had 
been  praying  to  hear  for  more  than  four 
years.  Even  if  the  news  was  later  officially 
denied  as  premature,  we  can  surely  look  for- 
ward to  a  real  Christmas  with  "peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men." 

We  are  often  told  that  we  are  all  crea- 
tures of  habit,  but  I  never  realized  the 
truth  of  it  until  this  past  year.  There  are 
people  who  can  apparently  with  better  grace 
give  up  their  sons  to  fight  than  they  can 
change  their  habits  of  eating.  And  the 
strange  feature  is  that  the  sugar  restrictions 
seem  to  be  harder  to  endure  than  any  others. 

In  midsummer,  when  the  allowance  of 
sugar  per  person  for  a  month  was  three 
pounds,  a  housekeeper  said  to  me: 

"I  do  not  see  of  what  use  it  is  for  you  to 
give  out  recipes  for  baking  with  the  wheat 
substitute  flours  when  there  is  not  enough 
sugar  for  baking.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
bake  cake  or  cookies  all  summer. ' ' 

Later,  when  the  sugar  allowance  was  re- 
duced to  two  pounds  per  person  a  month, 
another  housekeeper  said  to  me: 

"I  find  we  are  actually  buying  more  sugar 
on  the  two-pound  basis  than  we  did  when  we 
were  free  to  buy  all  we  wished." 

There  you  have  the  two  extremes,  and  I 
have  quoted  them  because  they  are  typical. 
The  first  housekeeper  had  a  family  of  five. 
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and  when  I  ask- 
ed her  what  she 
did  with  that  15 
pounds  of  sugar 
which  was  her 
due  she  replied: 
' '  We  use  it  all 
on  the  table  in 
tea  and  coffee 
and  on  breakfast 
cereal   and   fruit." 

The  family  of  the  other  house- 
keeper used  almost  no  sugar  on  the 
table  and  none  in  coffee  and  tea, 
and  consequently  even  on  the  two- 
pound  basis  they  could  enjoy  their 
desserts  as  usual. 

One  woman  who  kept  a  boarding- 
house  kept  her  boarders  from  using 
their  entire  allowance  on  the  table  by  the 
following  ingenious  scheme:  she  placed  a 
jelly  tumbler  containing  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  at  each  boarder's  place  at  the  table, 
calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
amount  in  the  glass  was  his  whole  allowance 
for  the  week.  Then  she  told  the  boarders 
that  the  amount  left  in  the  glasses  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  together  with  what  sugar 
substitutes  she  could  buy,  would  be  used  in 
making  sweet  desserts  for  the  following 
week,  and  they  could  easily  see  if  they  were 
greedy  with  the  sugar  their  desserts  would 
have  to  be  extremely  limited. 

An  American,  who  has  lived  in  Eussia  for 
the  past  15  years,  recently  visited  "The 
Home  of  the  Honey  Bees."  He  is  now 
living  in  Cleveland,  and  being  a  lover  of 
honey  came  down  to  visit  the  ' '  sweetest 
town  on  earth, ' '  as  Medina  is  sometimes 
called  on  account  of  the  amount  of  honey 
kept  in  stock  here.  He  told  of  the  way  the 
Russians  have  of  sweetening  their  drinks. 
He  said  they  place  a  spoonful  of  sugar  or 
honey  on  the  tongue  and  then  drink  the 
coffee  or  tea.  If  they  drink  a  cup  of  coffee 
on  the  installment  plan,  as  I  do,  they  would 
use  at  least  six  teaspoonfuls  to  each  cup  of 
coffee.  In  that  case  a  Russian  hostess  would 
probably  say  to  her  guest,  "Do  you  take 
coffee  with  your  honey,  Mr.  Blankski?" 

Recently  a  Gleanings  reader  said  she  wish- 
ed I  would  give  the  equivalent  in  sugar  for 
the  amount  of  honey  called  for  in  my  recipes. 
She  is  fond  of  honey  on  the  table,  but,  as 
her  husband  is  neither  a  beekeeper  nor  a 
millionaire,  she  does  not  feel  justified  in  us- 
ing it  in  baking.  If  housekeepers  will  bear 
in  mind  that  honey  is  approximately  one- 
fifth  water,  they  can  substitute  sugar  for 
honey  in  any  recipe.  When  you  substitute 
a  cup  of  sugar  for  a  cup  of  honey  omit  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cup  of  wetting. 

There,  I  enjoyed  answering  that  question 
because  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to 
casually  speak  of  sugar  as  a  honey  substitute 
instead  of  the  reverse. 

Speaking  of  honey  in  cooking,  another 
very  pleasant  subscriber,  who  recently  called 
at  the  Puerden  home,  said  he  had  with  dif- 
ficulty persuaded  his  wife  to  try  making  pre- 
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serves  with  honey,  iuid  that  he  liked  the  re- 
sult very  imu-h,  but  thought  tlie  honey  pre- 
serves were  somewhat  darker  than  those 
Miatle  with  sugar.  They  need  not  be,  if  light 
honey  is  used  and  they  are  carefully  made. 
It  is  wise  not  to  cook  a  large  amount  of 
honey  preserves  or  marmalade  at  a  time  for 
that  very  reason.  Cook  only  enough  to  fill 
three  or  four  glasses,  watching  it  carefully 
and  stirring  it  frequently  to  prevent  it  from 
darkening  and  accjuiring  that  slight  caramel 
taste  which  injures  the  delicate  flavor. 

For  your  Christmas  candies  try  some  of 
the  following  recipes  and  see  if  sugarless 
candies  are  not  good.  The  Honey  Fruit 
Chocolates  are  delicious  and  very  easily 
made. 

By  the  way,  that  "Honey  Fruit  Choco- 
late" recipe  has  a  little  history.  A  year 
ago  the  Food  Administration  sent  me  a 
leaflet  of  candy  recipes,  including  one  for 
* '  Parisian  Sweets. ' '  It  looked  tempting  on 
paper,  but  I  thought  it  could  be  improved, 
so  I  tried  it,  altering  it  slightly  and  adding 
honey  and  orange  juice.  Later,  when  writ- 
ing to  the  Food  Administration  on  another 
matter,  I  enclosed  a  leaflet  of  some  of  my 
sugarless  candy  recipes,  including  the  one 
which  I  had  altered  and  rechristened 
' '  Honey  Fruit  Chocolates. ' '  This  year 
their  leaflet  of  candy  recipes  again  includes 
Parisian  Sweets,  but  now  their  recipe  calls 
for  honey  and  orange  juice. 

You  would  never  detect  the  presence  of 
vegetables  in  that  Christmas  pudding.  It  is 
especially  tender,  moist  and  fruity  tasting. 
Serve  it  with  a  sweet  sauce  either  hard  or 
liquid.  I  published  two  recipes  for  pudding 
sauce  in  the  December  issue  of  1917. 

HONEY    CARAMELS. 

1  cup  chopped  nuts  1   teaspoon    vanilla 

2  cups  honey  1    square    chocolate 
Boil  the  honey  and  chocolate  shaved  fine 

to  260  degrees  F.  or  until  it  forms  a  moder- 
ately hard  ball  when  dropped  into  cold 
water,  remove  from  fire,  stir  until  it  begins 
to  thicken,  add  the  vanilla  and  chopped 
nuts,  and  pour  into  a  buttered  shallow  pan  to 
cool.     When  nearly  cold  mark  into  squares. 

HONEY      FRUIT      CHOCOLATES. 

1      pkg.   seedless   raisins       2   tablespoons      orange 
1   pkg.    dates  juice 

1   cup   figs  2   tablespoons    honey 

1   cup    nuts  %    teaspoon  salt 

grated    rind   of    half    an       dipping  chocolate 
orange 

Put  the  raisins,  dates,  and  figs  thru  the 
food  chopper,  add  the  nuts  chopi»ed  coarsely, 
the  grated  orange  rind,  the  orange  juice, 
honey,  and  salt.  Mix  well,  form  into  balls, 
and  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  until  firm.  Melt 
the  dipping  chocolate  over  hot,  not  boiling 
water,  dip  the  fruit  balls,  and  drain  on  wax- 
ed paper.  If  preferred,  the  fruit  paste  may 
be  pressed  into  a  shallow  pan,  cut  in  squares 
when  cold,  and  wrapped  in  oiled  paper. 

CANDIED    ORANGE    PKKL. 

Cut  the  peel  in  strips,  put  on  to  cook  in 
cold  water,  let  boil  up  and  drain.  Eepeat 
the  boiling  four  times,  measure  and  add  an 


equal  amount  of  honey,  and  let  simmer  until 
trans'ucent.     Drain  and  let  dry   over  night. 

IIONKV    rOI'COUX    I'AI.LS. 

1  cup   honey  :il  <i    1      2     quarts     popped 

ciiru 
Boil  the  honey  to  270  degrees  F.  or  until  it 
hardens  in  cold  water,  pour  over  freshly 
po])ped  corn,  and  mould  into  balls.  These 
are  best  eaten  fresh,  as  the  honey  gathers 
dami)ness  and  becomes  sticky. 

COCOANUT     ERUIT     SQUARES. 

V2    lb.     dessicated     cocoa-     sweet   milk 
nut  1   lb.    honey 

Vi    cup   currants 

Cover  the  cocoanut  with  sweet  milk  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  minutes.  Put  the  honey 
over  the  fire  and  bring  to  a  boil,  add  the  co- 
coanut and  the  milk  in  which  it  was  soaked, 
and  cook  ail  until  it  will  drop  from  the 
spoon  in  a  thick  string.  Add  the  currants 
which  have  been  washed  and  dried  and 
pour  into  an  oiled  tin.     Cut  in  squares. 

STUFFED     DATES. 

Use  the  best  dates.  Eemove  the  stones. 
Stuff  with  any  kind  of  nuts  available,  or 
peanut  butter  may  be  used  as  a  filling.  Press 
the  dates  in  shape  and  roll  in  co 'oanut, 
chopped  nuts,  or  cocoa.  They  are  also  very 
good  dipped  in  chocolate. 

HUNKY    DORY. 

2  cui)s    popped    corn  2   tablespoons     sweet 
1    cup     pecan     or    walnut  cream 

meats  .3    cakes     sweet     chocolate 

Break  the  chocolate  into  small  pieces  and 
melt  over  hot  water.  As  soon  as  it  is  melt- 
ed add  the  cream,  popped  corn,  and  nuts. 
Stir  quickly  with  a  silver  fork  and  lift  out 
in  small  lumps.  Place  on  waxed  paper  to 
harden. 

CHRISTMAS    PUDDING. 

1   cup   grated  raw  pota-       1   tablespoon     grated 

toes  orange    peel 

1   cup    grated    raw    car-       1  teaspoon    soda 
rots  1    teaspoon    salt 

1    cup  chopped  suet  1    teaspoon    cinnamon 

%    cup   honey  V2    teaspoon       ground 

1   cup    rai-sins    or    dates  cloves 

cut    small  1    cup    barley    flour 

1    cup    currants  1    c<up     white     flour     or 

M    cup  citron  sliced  thin  more 

Sift  soda,  salt,  and  spices  with  the  flour; 
and  then  mix  the  other  ingredients  in  the 
order  given,  sifting  in  the  flour  last  and  us- 
ing enough  to  make  a  batter  as  stiff  as  fruit 
cake.  Steam  in  oiled  pudding  mold  three  to 
five  hours.  Serve  with  honey  or  a  sweet 
sauce. 

SNICKERDOODLE.S. 

1   tablespoon    butter  1   cup  white  flour 

H    cup    honey  1  /3    cup   barley   flour 

M    cup  granulated   sugar     %    teaspoon   salt 

1   egg  l/'5  cup  seedless  raisins 

V6    cup  milk  2   teaspoons  baking  pow- 

der 
Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together;  add 
the  honey,  the  egg,  and  then  the  milk  and 
flour,  in  which  the  other  dry  ingredients 
have  been  sifted,  a  little  at  a  time  alternate- 
ly, liast  of  all,  add  the  raisins  which  have 
been  steamed  until  tender. 

Susie  W.  Merritt. 
All  measvrements  level. 
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T  was  even 
more  of  a 
flow  than  we 
suspected,  in  our 
most  suspicious 
mood — the  hon- 
ey flow  this  fall. 
Several  local 
beekeepers  e  x  - 
tracted  hundreds 

of  i)0unds  of  autumn  honey,  which  is  very 
unusual  here.  ' '  It  has  been  the  best  fall 
flow  I  ever  knew,"  writes  one  man  of  many 
years'  experience.  Every  beekeeper  smiles 
a  satisfied  smile  when  you  mention  it,  unless 
you  ask  if  maybe  the  queens  might  have 
been  crowded  some;  then  every  one  looks 
solemn  and  confides  that  that  is  the  one 
thing  to  worry  about.  So  we  are  all  worry- 
ing together,  quite  merrily. 

Fall  offensive  great  sueress! 

Wealth  of  booty  won  ! 
Armored  aircraft  brina;  us  in 
Heavy  stores  of  Hon  ! 
*  *  * 
More  tlian  one  kindly  beekeeper  has  sent 
word  that  the  plant  mentioned  on  Page  608, 
October  Gleanings,  is  Motherwort.  Well, 
that  was  what  we  ourselves  had  several 
times  tried  to  conclude,  but  always  we 
evacuated  that  position  when  Gray  's  Botany 
opened  up  on  us  with  the  crushing  statement 
that  the  Mint  Family,  to  whose  populous 
ipcmbership  Motherwort  (LroHiiriis  CardidCd) 
belongs,  has  "many  seed-like  nutlets  (never 
prickly)."  Well,  if  I  know  a  "seed-like 
nutlet"  when  I  see  one,  or  a  prickle  when  I 
feel  one,  the  nutlets  of  Lcoiiuriis  Cardiiiea 
are  prickly.  But  I'd  much  rather  it  would 
be  Motherwort  than  anything  else,  because 
that  was  what  I  picked  out  first,  from  a 
certain  gay  little  book  that  took  no  note 
of  prickles.  Can  anyone  reconcile  them,  the 
lore  of  the  gravely  detailed  Botany  and  the 
prickly  nutlets  on  my  hollow-stemmed  pur- 
ple-flowering weed? 

The     famous     Miss     L.     Cardiaca 

Has   nearly   got   into   a  pickle. 
Because    an    old    family    tradition 
Forbids  her  to  carry   a  prickle. 

With  the  Editor  's  kind  permission,  I  want 
to  say  that  those  dreaming  hours  in  the  last 
stanza  of  the  verse  on  page  672,  October 
Gleanings,  grew  not  ' '  green  ' '  but  ' '  deep  ' ' — 

"Grew  deep  and  still  and  full  of  balm" — 
says  the  copy.  Colorful  hours  they  were,  to 
be  sure,  but  that  line  didn  't  happen  to  say 
so,  and  on  that  particular  day  they  were  not 
green  but  a  shimmery  sort  of  blue  and  gold. 
Old  Winter's  hours  are  gray  or  white., 

The    Spring's'  a   pale   green   hue. 
The  summer  hours  are  mingled  flowers, 
But   autumn's  gold  and  blue. 
*    *    * 

Letters  on  winter  packing  continue  to 
drop  in.  May  I  quote  extracts  from  a  fewf 
"I  built  up  six  strong  swarms,  for  which  I 
bought  Italian  queens.  One  I  put  in  my  new 
protection  hive,  the  rest   (except  one)   were 


Side  Line 
LJ 
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in  8-framc  hives. 
The  one  excep- 
tion, which  we 
will  Call  No.  6, 
was  in  a  box 
made  of  %-inch 
sides  and  %-inch 
ends,  same  di- 
mensions as  an 
8  -  frame  hive. 
No.  1  I  set  inside  an  old  chaff  hive.  Three 
of  the  dovetail  hives  and  the  protection  hive 
I  lost  before  their  brood  all  hatched.  No.  1 
lived  till  March,  had  two  good  flights  and 
died.  No.  6  is  still  living,  and  can  almost 
crawl  out  of  cracks  at  corners.  Why  did  the 
one  with  the  very  least  protection  winter 
so  well,  while  those  best  protected  died?" 
I  wish  I  knew,  Mr.  Bauches.  There  evident- 
ly was  some  factor  so  important  that  it  nulli- 
fied the  protection  in  the  one  case  and  the 
lack  of  it  in  the  other.  Which  proves  noth- 
ing as  to  the  value  of  packing  except  that  it 
is  not  a  cure-all.  It  is  not  the  only,  nor  per- 
haps the  most  important  requisite  for  good 
wintering.  But  good  wintering  itself  is  of 
prime  importance. 


H.  D.  Murry  of  Ladonia,  Tex.,  writes  thus: 
' '  I  experimented  a  little  last  fall  myself, 
jiacking  a  number  of  colonies  in  this  way: 
First,  I  placed  a  full-depth  super  under  the 
brood-chamber,  the  super  being  filled  with 
empty  combs.  I  tacked  a  piece  of  burlap 
on  the  bottom  of  a  super  and  placed  that  on 
top  of  the  brood-chamber,  with  some  sticks 
laid  across  the  frames  to  afford  passageway 
for  the  bees  above  the  combs.  I  filled  the 
super  with  planer  shavings  and  put  on  the 
cover.  The  entrances  were  contracted  to 
about  two  inches  in  width  with  the  usual 
%-inch  depth.  Every  colony  so  packed  came 
thru  the  winter  in  perfect  condition.  My 
loss  of  colonies  not  packed  was  heavy. ' ' 

This  upward  ventilation  was  what  gave 
us  such  good  results  last  winter,  tho  we 
had  never  put  the  empty  combs  under  the 
brood-chamber.  Mr.  Murry  continues:  "I 
think  the  beekeepers  of  the  country  owe  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  friends  at 
Washington  for  what  they  have  accomplish- 
ed in  clearing  up  the  wintering  problem. 
But  there  are  many  of  us  who  will  never  go 
to  the  expense  of  making  winter  cases. 
Most  of  us  are  willing  to  put  on  a  super  of 
planer  shavings.  I'm  pinning  my  faith  to 
that  plan  till  I  am  shown  something  better 
for  Southern  beekeepers. ' ' 

A  good  proportion  of  our  own  hives  are  in 
either  two  stories  or  a  story  and  a  half.  That 
gives  the  bees  a  chance  to  cluster  well  away 
from  the  entrance.  But  Mr.  Murry  's  letter 
strengthened  my  previous  intention  to  raise 
some  colonies  over  bodies  of  empty  combs. 
The  brood-chambers — O  joy  and  O  grief! — 
were  utterly  heavy.  I  was  almost  complete- 
ly out  of  commission  after  thus  raising  two 
colonies.  It  seemed  too  bad  to  tear  the 
brood-chambers  apart  on  so  late  and  so  cool 
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a  tlay,  just  to  avoid  lit'tiii<>'  thoni  complete, 
so  that  particular  niaui])ulation  stopped 
right  there.  But  not  far  from  Nashville 
there  is  a  beekeeper  who — no,  I'll  wait.  He 
is  tackling  the  wintering  ])roblem  too  ear- 
nestly to  have  any  incomi)lete  reference 
made  to  his  plans.  "If  a  little  work  and 
expense,  providing  protection,  will  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  last  winter 's  losses, ' '  he 
says,    ''there    won't    be    any    more    in     my 

yard.'' 

*    *   * 

At  the  Fair,  a  young  Williamson  County 
beekeeper  told  me  he  was  going  to  try  out 
the  winter  case  this  fall.  So,  little  by  little, 
the  trials  are  being  made — the  ticket  being 
scratched,  as  it  were;  tho  by  far  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Dixie  bees  remain  un- 
protected— a   traditional   solid   South. 


October  brought  to  our  home  very  serious 
sickness,  and  then  the  "Great  Release,"  so 
preventing  our  own  bees  from  receiving  the 
attention  this  fall  that  I  had  planned.  When 
these  grave  things  come  into  our  lives,  bee- 
keeping does  become  a  mere  side  line  indeed. 
We  still  hope  to  do  certain  things;  it  will 
be  later  than  Dr.  Phillips  advises,  but  per- 
haps he  would  say  not  too  late,  as  November 
usually  has  much  warm  weather. 

Probably,  it  has  been  because  of  this 
new  sad  experience  that  the  thought  has 
been  with  me  so  often  of  late  that  whatever 
our  side  lines,  or  even  our  so-called  main 
lines,  life  itself  and  the  living  of  it,  the 
quality  of  the  living  of  it,  are  the  matters 
of  our  deepest  concern.  We  call  ourselves 
beekeepers  or  doctors  or  soldiers  or  pilots  or 
laundresses;  but  after  all,  these  words  grow 
out  of  what  we  do,  not  out  of  what  we  are. 
I  remember  having  once  heard  a  brilliant 
young  woman  break  out  in  impulsive  indig- 
nation because  some  one  said  that  she  was  a 
writer  and  her  sister  was  a  teacher  and  her 
friend  was  a  bookkeeper.  ' '  Those  things 
are  not  what  we  are!  ' '  she  protested;  ' '  they- 
're just  the  labels  fastened  on  us  while  we  do 
certain  things.  We  are  something  so  much 
more  than  that— we're  women.  And  for 
that  matter,  we're  something  so  much  more 
than  that — w^e're  human  beings."  It  is 
somewhat  true  that  giving  us  labels  classifies 
us  like  specimens,  for  the  things  these  la- 
bels signify  are  the  things  wherein  we  differ. 
And  those  are  really  our  side  lines,  howso- 
ever main  linish  they  may  sometimes  ap- 
pear. In  the  great  curves  of  our  lives  we 
are  very  similar.  We  love  and  we  aspire  and 
we  die.  Babies  and  books  and  sunsets  and 
wise  old  people  and  stars  at  night  are  pre- 
cious things  to  all  of  us.  We  all  revere 
holy  thoughts  and  thrill  to  noble  deeds,  and 
we  long  to  be  ourselves  both  noble  and  holy, 
('curtesies  and  gracious  manners  go  straight 
to  our  hearts;  and  one  and  all  we  are  dream- 
ers of  high  dreams  and  doers  of  what  we 
hope  are  good  deeds;  and  we  all  stand  awed 
and  uplifted  in  the  presence  of  death.  Truly 
beekeeping  is  but  a  side  line,  as  are  all  pro-. 


fessions    and    occupations;    only    living    is    a 
main  line. 

An<l  somehow  today  I  feel  no  mood  for 
side-line  verses — nor,  indeed,  much  mood 
for  side  liners  themselves.  So  in  the  little 
verses  that  follow  there  are  no  bees  at  all. 
But  is  not  all  song,  even  that  which  only 
reaches  out  longingly  toward  the  hem  of 
Beauty's  garment,  and  touches  it  not  at  all 
— is  not  all  song  of  the  very  stuff  of  life? 

*  *   * 

CHRISTMAS  DREAMS. 
Christmas    conies    with    all    its   dreams, 

And  I  fold  them  one  by  one 
To  my  heart  until  it  seems 

I  have  touched  the  star.s   and   sun. 

One  dream  i.s  a  great  low  star, 

One  a  carol  sweet  and  wild, 
One    a    hill    where    shepherds    are, 

One    a    Mother    and   a    Child ; 

Siime    are    friendly    dreams    and    near, 
Stockings    hanging:    by    the    fire. 

Children's    gallant    shouts    of    cheer 
When   they   find   their   heart.s'   desire; 

Cities  gay   with   crowds   and  light ; 

Folk   who  pass   with    noiseless   feet. 
Bundle-laden    thru    the    night. 

Down  some  dark  and   narrow  sti'eet ; 

Soldiers    in    the    far-off    lands. 

Under  grey   and   leaden   skies. 
Home-sent    letters    in    their    hand.s 

And  the   answers   in   their  eyes; 

Then    the  fairest   dream   of  all 
Glows    again    and   yet    again. 
While  the  ancient  carols  call 
"Peace    on    earth,    good-will   to    men!" 

*  *    # 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE'S  SONG. 
[Prefatory  Comment:  If  Mrs.  Puerden  will 
allow  me,  I  should  like  to  echo  her  enthusiastic 
pleas  for  food  conservation.  While  this  verse  stresses 
wheat  only,  not  only  I  but  every  loyal  American 
housewife  feels  the  same  way  about  sugar,  fat.s,  or 
whatever  food  stuff  is  particularly  needed — "  lest 
dreams,   too,   die."] 

I    may    not    ride    a    snow-white    steed 

With  silken  banners  flying, 
Or   charge   a   wall   so   grim   and   tall 

With    soldiers    round    me    dying: 
But  I   shall   make  my   war-time   bread 

And  find   it   good  to   eat ; 
With   corn   and   rye   and  barley,    I 

Shall  .save  my  bit  of  wheat. 

Dear  Maid  of  France,  our  woman  hearts 

Have  not   forgot   your   story — 
We  fight  today  another  way 

W^ith    lesser   light   of   glory : 
For  we  at   home   must  save  them   there, 

And   send   them   food  to  eat 
Or   they    shall    die,    so   gladly    I 

(live    up    my    bit    of    wheat. 

Kiir    ilrcnnis    of    righteousnes.s    on    earth 

Heidic   blood    is   flowing. 
Shall    lack    of   1)read   betray   the   dead  '. 

Nay — keej)    the    wheat-ships    going! 
And   if  the  need  still  greater  grows 

Of   daily    bread    to    eat, 
Lest  dreams,  too,   die — then  know  that    1 

Will  give  them  all  my  wheat. 
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In  Northern  California—^^Jf", /f; 

weather  prevailed  during  October,  beekeep- 
ers were  not  benefited  thereby.  The  month 
of  September  with  its  intermittent  rains 
and  cold  weather  definitely  put  out  of  com- 
mission our  fall  honey  plants.  Had  October 
preceded  September  we  would  have  had  a 
very  fair  flow  this  fall.  According  to 
reports  that  have  been  received  recently,  I 
fear  that  not  a  few  apiaries  will  be  short  of 
honey  this  winter  and  the  following  spring. 
September  weather  is  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  stores,  and,  whether  or  not  sugar  will 
be  available  for  spring  feeding,  we  cannot 
as  yet  foretell.  One  of  the  members  of  the 
Central  Valley  Honey  Producers'  Co-opera- 
tive Exchange  is  holding  his  honey  crop  for 
the  express  purpose  of  selling  it  for  feeding 
purposes  to  members  of  the  Exchange.  It  is 
dark  honey  and  free  from  spores  of  Ameri- 
can foul  brood.  Any  member  needing  feed 
may  address  the  secretary  of  the  Exchange 
at  Modesto.  It  might  be  mentioned  here 
that  last  winter  California  lost  thru  starva- 
tion approximately  4,200  colonies. 

Your  correspondent  has  been  requested  to 
write  a  special  article  for  Gleanings  on  bee- 
disease  legislation.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to 
do  this  for  the  January  issue.  Unquestion- 
ably, this  is  an  important  and  timely  topic. 
Government  statistics  show  that  last  year 
California  suffered  in  summer  losses  thru 
disease  (this  does  not  include  winter  losses 
from  all  causes,  which  were  nearly  double 
the  summer  losses)  over  11,000  colonies 
valued  at  over  $89,000.  Furthermore,  the 
rate  of  increase  of  summer  losses  thru  dis- 
ease from  1916  to  1917  shows  a  loss  of  2,- 
450  colonies  valued  at  $19,600.  This  indi- 
cates that  our  industry  thru  summer  losses 
from  disease  alone  is  suffering  a  yearly  in- 
crease in  loss  of  nearly  $20,000,  and  that 
probably  this  loss,  instead  of  remaining  at 
about  $89,000  for  the  year  1918,  will  amount 
to  $109,000.  When  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  our  winter  losses  are  almost  double 
the  summer  losses  and  also  the  resultant  loss 
of  honey  crop,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
the  matter  of  an  effective  bee-disease  law 
in  the  State  is  paramount  for  the  protection 
of  our  industry.  Our  State  Exchange  will 
employ  every  means  within  its  power  to 
secure  this  much  needed  legislation. 

The  sugar  requirements  of  soft-drink 
manufacturers  on  Nov.  1  were  again  cut  in 
half,  and  the  amount  allotted  now  to  such 
manufactures  is  but  one-fourth  that  used  by 
them  in  normal  times.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  sugar  substitutes  which  may  be 
used  in  replacing  a  part  of  the  sugar  in  the 
bottling  of  soft  drinks.  According  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  the  following  sweetening  agents 
can  be  substituted  for  sugar:  corn  syrup 
(ordinary     glucose),     corn     sugar,     maltose 


syrup,  honey,  and  high-grade  refiner's  syrup. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  sweeten- 
ing powers  (excepting  refiner's  syrup)  of 
the  above-mentioned  products.  They  are  as 
follows:  ordinary  sugar,  100;  honey,  75; 
corn  sugar,  45;  maltose  syrup,  30;  corn 
syrup,  20.  It  is  likewise  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  does  not  rec- 
ognize saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  sugar. 
It  possesses  no  food  value  and  has  been 
shown  to  be  actually  deleterious  to  health. 
It  might  also  be  stated  that  saccharin  cannot 
be  legally  used  in  foods  in  the  State  of 
California.  M.  C.  Richter. 

Modesto,  Calif. 

*  *  * 

In  Southern  California.— '^^^^^   '^^y,"' 

side  Dis- 
trict Fair  or,  as  it  was  called  this  year,  the 
Southern  California  Fair,  was  held  at  River- 
side, Calif.,  Oct.  8-12.  For  several  years  the 
beekeepers  of  Riverside  County  have  made 
very  creditable  displays  at  these  fairs.  This 
year  a  special  effort  was  put  forth  to  get 
as  fine  a  display  as  possible.  In  order  to 
stimulate  interest  and  draw  in  exhibits  from 
outside  of  this  county,  a  prize  of  $75  was 
offered  for  the  best  display  of  bees,  bee- 
keeping appliances,  etc.,  put  up  by  a  county 
club.  A  second  prize  of  $50  was  also  offered. 
Some  very  fine  exhibits  were  made  by  the 
neighboring  counties.  (See  picture  of  exhibit 
on  page  739).  A  generous  display  of  comb 
honey,  extracted  honey,  and  hundreds  of 
pounds  of  beeswax  were  part  of  the  attrac- 
tion. Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  Coun- 
ties each  had  a  miniature  apiary  in  its  ex- 
hibit, Riverside  County  also  having  a  minia- 
ture man  uncapping  and  extracting  honey. 
A  genuine,  old-fashioned  "bee-gum"  in  the 
nature  of  a  log  cut  from  an  oak  tree,  con- 
taining a  swarm  of  bees  in  their  native  state, 
was  one  of  San  Bernardino  County 's  special 
attractions.  About  25  ways  of  putting  up 
extracted  honey  were  shown  to  the  30,000 
people  who  visited  the  fair.  The  first  prize 
of  $75  went  to  the  Riverside  County  Club, 
and  the  second  prize  of  $50  went  to  the  San 
Bernardino  County  Club.  Each  of  these 
county  clubs  should  be  highly  commended 
for  the  efforts  put  forth.  Demonstrations 
were  given  daily  in  front  of  the  grand  stand 
by  A.  C.  Carpenter  of  Fallbrook,  San  Diego 
County.  His  special  demonstrations  were 
in  preparing  bees,  queens,  and  pound  pack- 
ages for  shipment.  The  Kinzie  brothers,  each 
with  his  own  exhibit,  and  E.  J.  Atchley,  all 
had  good  displays.  The  Kinzie  brothers, 
especially,  vied  with  each  other  with  very 
fine  displays  of  hives,  bees,  appliances,  hon- 
ey, and  wax,  together  with  canned  fruit, 
preserves,  jellies,  and  cooked  food  sweeten- 
ed with  honey.  They  also  had  a  wonderful 
exhibit  of  mounted  California  honey-pro- 
dueing  plants.  Charles  Kinzie  carried  off 
the  first  prize  on  bees  and  queens,  and  the 
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other  prizes  were  quite  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  brothers. 

Many  apiarists  have  already  moved  their 
bees  to  the  locations  where  they  expect  to 
winter  and  in  the  siniug  make  orange  honey. 
Where  there  are  eucalyi)tus  and  pepper  trees 
enough  to  justify  it,  this  is  perhaps  all 
right.  If  the  winter  is  mild  like  the  last 
one,  the  bees  will  be  able  to  get  consider- 
able nectar  and  pollen  from  these  trees.  In 
some  localities  the  bees  stored  quite  a  bit 
of  eucalyptus  honey  last  winter  and  built 
up  splendidly  for  the  early  honey  flow.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  late  honey  flow  over 
most  of  southern  California,  upon  which 
beekeepers  depend  for  the  bees  to  fill  uj) 
the  hives  for  the  winter,  was  almost  a  com- 
plete failure  this  year.  Consequently,  many 
apiaries  are  very  short  of  stores  and  will 
need  considerable  attention,  as  well  as  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  a  location,  in  order 
to  bring  them  safely  thru  the  winter. 

Beekeepers  from  Idaho  and  Utah  are 
securing  locations  and  preparing  to  ship  bees 
to  the  orange  groves  of  southern  California 
for  wintering.  They  expect  to  raise  early 
queens  and  make  as  much  increase  as  possi- 
ble, besides  making  whatever  orange  honey 
they  can.  It  now  looks  as  tho  there  would 
be  from  five  to  ten  carloads  of  bees  brought 
in  this  winter  from  those  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

No  more  rain  of  any  consequence  has  fal- 
len since  the  last  report,  and  conditions  re- 
main about  the  same.  I  have  lately  visited 
the  Yucaipe  and  Cajon  Pass  districts.  The 
sections  lie  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to 
4,000  feet  and  are  along  the  higher  moun- 
tain ranges.  They  are  usually  considered 
good  for  a  honey  flow  until  late  in  the  fall. 
But  this  year,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  sum- 
mer rainfall  along  these  mountain  ranges, 
they  have  produced  a  very  short  honey  crop. 

The  bee  industry  shows  prosperity  and 
many  beekeepers  are  driving  new  automo- 
biles, while  others  have  invested  in  auto 
trucks  to  be  used  in  their  work. 

Corona,  Calif.  L.  L.  Andrews. 

*   *  * 

Tn  Towa  ^^^  beekeepers  of  Iowa  have 

■  just  closed  the  best  annual 
meeting  that  the  State  Association  has  ever 
held.  From  the  beginning  of  the  first  ses- 
sion there  was  not  a  dull  moment.  Two 
days  and  one  evening  were  replete  with  ad- 
dresses by  some  of  the  most  competent  ex- 
perts in  bee  work  and  honey  production. 
So  intent  on  hearing  every  word  and  ob- 
sorbing  every  thought  was  the  audience,  that 
even  the  pandemonium  caused  by  the  shriek- 
ing of  sirens  and  whistles,  and  other  noises, 
made  when  it  was  announced  that .  the 
Germans  had  signed  the  Allies'  armistice 
terms,  did  not  influence  the  auditors  to  do 
anything  more  than  shut  out  the  uproar  by 
closing  the  windows. 

The  Iowa  Beekeepers'  Association  is  now 


one  of  the  largest  and  best,  having  more 
than  500  members.  Every  Iowa  beekeeper 
that  is  not  a  member  is  making  a  big  mis- 
take by  not  identifying  himself  with  this 
best  and  most  powerful  agency  to  help  him. 
Annual  dues  are  50  cents.  The  following 
officers  have  been  elected  for  the  coming 
year:  Dr.  A.  F.  Bonney  of  Buck  Grove, 
president;  Hamlin  B.  Miller  of  Marshall- 
town,  vice  president;  Prof.  F.  Eric  Millen 
of  Ames,  secretary-treasurer;  E.  G.  Brown 
of  Sargents  Bluffs,  F.  E.  Stacey  of  Iowa 
Falls,  and  L.  W.  Elmore  of  Fairfield,  for 
board  of  directors. 

Say,  you  county  associations,  subscribe  for 
two  or  three  sets  of  the  bee  journals  and 
have  a  circulating  library  and  see  how  it 
will  help  you  thru  many  bee  problems.  No 
danger  of  any  beekeeper  becoming  too  old 
to  learn.  Look  how  young  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller 
is.  He  reads  all  of  them,  and  then  some. 
Keep  your  brains  crowded  with  knowledge 
constantly  creeping  in,  and  there  will  be 
no  danger  of  their  rattling  loose.  Ask  for 
the  government  reports.  They  are  free  to 
everybody  interested  enough  to  ask  the  De- 
partment for  them. 

Section  honey  is  selling  in  Iowa  as  high  as 
fifty  cents  per  section.  Oh,  you  fifteen-cents- 
a-section-two-for-a-quarter  honey-producer. 
Did  you  help  it,  or  are  you  still  in  blissful 
ignorance  of  the  fact?     Come  out  of  it. 

Marshalltown,  la.  Hamlin  B.  Miller. 

*  *  * 

In  Minnesota.— Til  e  Farmers'  and 
Home-Makers '  Short 
Course  will  be  held  at  the  University  Farm 
from  Dec.  30  to  Jan.  4  inclusive.  Minnesota 
beekeepers  should  plan  to  attend  the  lec- 
tures and  demonstrations  that  will  be  given 
in  the  beekeepers '  section.  A  very  interest- 
ing program  has  been  planned,  and  it  has 
been  so  arranged  that  those  who  are  also  in- 
terested in  the  poultry  industry  will  be  able 
to  attend  all  the  lectures  on  iDoth  subjects. 
This  annual  short  course  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  many.  The  write.-  has  in  mind  one  who 
has  between  60  and  70  colonies  of  bees  and 
who  has  been  successful  from  the  beginning, 
because  at  the  very  first  she  attended  the 
lectures  given  at  the  short  course,  which . 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  avoid  the  mis- 
takes so  often  made  by  the  average  begin- 
ner. This  is  one  instance  out  of  several  that 
could  be  mentioned.  Even  if  you  have  al- 
ready made  good  progress  in  beekeeping,  by 
attending  this  course  you  will  find  new  in- 
spiration and  enthusiasm  thru  the  exchange 
of  plans  and  ideas.  Prof.  Francis  Jager, 
chief  of  the  Division  of  Bee  Culture,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  here  and  have  charge  of  the 
course.  He  is  now  on  his  way  home  from 
the  Balkans  where  he  has  been  several 
months  in  charge  of  a  Red  Cross  Agricul- 
tural unit  in  Serbia.  At  the  beekeepers'  con- 
ference, which  win  be  held  on  Friday  after- 
noon of  the  week,  Frank  S.  Pool,  sugar  rep- 
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resentative  of  the  Federal  Food  Administra- 
tion for  Minnesota,  will  speak  on  ' '  Sugar 
for  the  Spring  Feeding  of  Bees. ' '  The  topic 
assigned  to  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  * '  Beekeepers  ' 
Outlook  and  Duty  for  1919,"  is  of  special 
interest.  H.  L.  McMurry,  special  field 
agent,  will  speak  on  ' '  Kecent  Investigations 
in  Wintering  Bees. ' ' 

Bees  are  now  in  winter  quarters  or  ought 
to  be.  Most  of  the  bees  in  this  State  will 
be  wintered  in  cellars.  These  cellars  are  of 
all  kinds  and  descriptions.  This  makes  it 
very  hard  to  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules 
for  cellar  wintering.  Watch  the  tempera- 
ture and  humidity.  The  temperature  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  below  42,  and  even  this 
may  cause  the  bees  to  be  uneasy  and  roar 
if  the  cellar  is  too  damp.  If  necessary  have 
a  stove  in  the  cellar  which  is  connected  with 
a  chimney  so  that  a  fire  can  be  started  when 
the  temperature  goes  too  low. 

Extracted  honey  is  retailing  in  Minneapo- 
lis stores  at  $3.50  per  10-pound  pails  and 
comb  honey  at  38  to  40  cents  per  box.  Abun- 
dant fall  rains  give  promise  of  a  good  stand 
of  white  clover  for  the  coming  season. 

Minneapolis,    Minn.      Chas.    D.    Blaker. 


and  because  it  was  feared  that  the  attend- 
ance would  be  cut  down  very  greatly  on 
account  of  the  epidemic.  The  j^rograms  will 
not  be  mailed  until  about  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, as  the  additional  time  given  will  per- 
mit some  desirable  changes  in  the  program. 

Each  of  the  county  associations  should  ar- 
range for  a  winter  meeting  sometime  be- 
tween now  and  the  middle  of  February.  The 
State  association  decided  to  ask  the  Legis- 
lature for  an  additional  appropriation  for 
the  inspection  work  and  is  expecting  the  sup- 
port of  the  county  associations  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  order  to  assist  in  this,  each  organi- 
zation should  hold  a  meeting  and  decide  on 
a  plan  for  securing  the  active  support  of  the 
legislators  from  the  various  counties.  Mr. 
Ewell,  the  Extension  Agent  in  Beekeeping, 
is  very  anxious  to  attend  as  many  of  these 
meetings  as  possible.  Counties  which  are 
not  organized,  but  in  which  live  beekeepers 
who  are  interested  in  having  an  organiza- 
tion, should  write  to  the  State  Insijector 
of  Apiaries,  East  Lansing,  and  some  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  for  visiting  the 
county   and   assisting   in   the   work. 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  B.  F.  Kindig. 


In  Michigan. —  ^I'l'ii^'^tio"^  ^«^  ^^^^^^' 

o  still    continue    to    arrive 

in  considerable  numbers.  Many  report  that 
colonies  that  seemed  to  have  had  enough 
honey  to  last  till  spring,  when  examined  in 
September,  now  do  not  have  more  than 
enough  to  last  until  Christmas.  Many  such 
colonies  can  be  profitably  wintered  in  the 
cellar  where  they  can  be  fed  with  more  cer- 
tainty and  convenience  than  when  outdoors. 
Every  possible  colony  should  be  nursed  thru 
until  spring,  for  bees  will  be  scarce  again 
as  the  losses  of  last  winter  have  not  been 
made  up  yet. 

During  a  series  of  meetings  held  last  win- 
ter the  writer  was  surprised  at  the  number 
of  beekeepers  who  said  that  they  kept  the 
snow  shoveled  away  from  the  fronts  of  the 
hives,  because  they  were  afraid  that  the 
bees  would  smother.  This,  year,  let  us  pile 
the  snow  around  the  colonies  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  see  if  there  is  not  a  decided  differ- 
ence in  favor  of  the  snow  packing,  which 
nature  furnishes  in  such  abundance  in  some 
parts  of  our  State.  If  the  bees  are  not 
packed  yet,  do  the  packing  with  the  very 
least  disturbance  of  the  colony;  handle 
them  so  that  the  bees  do  not  know  that 
anything  is  being  done.  Bees  that  are  to  be 
wintered  without  protection  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  winds  with  shocks  of  fod- 
der or  by  some  other  means  that  will  break 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  help  to  hold  the 
snow. 

Because  of  the  epidemic  of  influenza,  it 
was  necessary  to  postpone  the  meeting  of 
the  Michigan  Beekeepers '  Association  until 
January  21-23.  This  action  was  taken  be- 
cause of  the  advice  of  the  Board  of  Health 


In  Ontario.— ^"  November  Gleanings, 
mention  was  made  ot  the 
of  the  cool  September  weather  which  hinder- 
ed, to  a  very  great  extent,  the  extracting 
of  the  buckwheat  honey.  Judging  by  let- 
ters received  from  different  States  as  well 
as  other  places  here  in  Canada,  a  similar 
condition  prevailed  with  many  other  bee- 
keepers. In  my  case,  I  managed  to  get  the 
honey  extracted — that  is,  the  most  of  it,  for 
warm  the  honey  as  much  as  I  liked,  quite  a 
lot  of  it  was  left  in  the  combs.  At  the 
home  yard,  the  honey  was  carried  into  the 
extracting-house  one  day  late  in  the  season, 
and,  altho  the  day  was  quite  warm,  yet  the 
honey  could  not  be  extracted,  as  the  very 
cool  night  preceding  had  chilled  it  too  much. 
Owing  to  lack  of  room  this  honey  was  left 
in  the  extracting-house  for  over  a  week 
before  being  hauled  to  the  kitchen  where  we 
had  arrangements  made  for  heating  the 
room  thoroly.  Imagine  my  surprise  to  find 
that  during  the  week  that  the  honey  had 
been  stored  in  the  unheated  building,  large 
quantities  had  granulated  in  the  combs, 
many  sealed  combs  being  almost  solid.  All 
was  uncapped  but  many  combs  are  full  of 
this  granulated  honey — in  the  lot  of  combs 
handled  about  3,000  pounds  were  extracted 
and  I  suppose  at  least  500  pounds  are  still 
in  combs.  These  combs  full  of  honey  present 
quite  iv  j)roblem  as  to  their  disposal,  but  the 
worst  feature,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  possibility 
of  honey  just  like  this  granulating  in  the 
brood-nests  later  on  tluring  cold  weather  and 
causing  heavy  losses  of  bees.  Last  fall  I 
saved  out  many  combs  of  honey  for  fall 
feeding,  and  after  I  was  thru  winter  prepara- 
tion (juite  a  lot  were  still  left  on  hand.     Al- 
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tho  they  were  off  the  hives  for  some  weeks, 
yet  when  I  warmed  them  up  the  honey  ex- 
tracted all  right  with  no  signs  of  granula- 
tion present.  Why  the  difference  I  cannot 
understand;  but  I  feel  sure  it  does  not  augur 
well  for  the  bees  that  have  large  quantities 
of  this  same  honej^  for  winter  stores,  as 
many  of  our  colonies  have  this  fall,  the 
buckwheat  flow  having  been  good.  This 
leads  me  to  remark  again  that  while 
honey  for  winter  stores  is  often  all  right 
here  in  our  cold  climate,  unfortunately  too 
often  it  is  not  all  right,  and  for  our  winter- 
ing conditions  unquestionably  the  safest  of 
all  winter  food  for  the  cold  months  is  syrup 
made  from  granulated  sugar.  A  certain  edi- 
tor some  time  ago  stated  that  the  writer  of 
these  notes  had  expressed  contrary  opinions 
to  the  foregoing  at  some  unstated  time;  but, 
needless  to  say,  there  is  some  mistake  and 
some  one  else  must  have  been  in  mind.  Since 
keeping  bees  I  have  always  made  the  em- 
phatic claim  and  proved  it  by  experience — 
much  of  it  costly  experience — that  sugar 
syrup  was  far  more  dependable  one  year 
with  another,  than  taking  chances  with  hon- 
ey stored  in  August  and  September. 

As  to  sugar,  of  course  the  obtaining  of 
this  necessary  product  was  quite  a  jjroblem 
this  fall.  I  found  it  difficult  to  get  much 
granulated,  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
some  good  beekeepers  whom  I  consulted,  I 
fed  a  large  quantity  of  raw  sugar,  known 
as  Jamaica  Crystals,  at  the  north  yards 
where  I  had  no  buckwheat,  and  brood-nests 
were  light  this  fall.  While  it.  is  now  too 
late  to  make  any  effort  to  make  things  dif- 
ferent provided  I  have  made  a  big  mistake, 
yet  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  others  who 
may  have  tried  this  sugar  in  former  years. 
Some  of  it  has  been  sent  out  to  various  bee- 
keepers by  the  Provincial  apiarist  by  way 
of  experimenting,  so,  no  doubt,  next  spring 
we  will  know  more  about  how  it  turns  out. 
If  it  does  not  prove  a  good  winter  food,  un- 
doubtedly I  will  be  hit  hard,  as  my  son  and  I 
have  200  colonies  in  our  best  clover  location, 
})ractically  depending  on  this  sugar  for  win- 
ter stores.  This  particular  lot  of  sugar  fed 
to  these  bees  was  a  very  fine  sample  as 
compared  with  much  other  raw  sugar  that 
came  under  my  notice,  the  crystals  being 
quite   light   in   color  and   well   defined. 

"When  to  put  bees  in  the  cellar,"  as  the 
caption  goes  in  November  Gleanings,  inter- 
ests me  for  the  first  time  in  my  beekeeping 
experience.  W^hy  f  Simply  because  this 
fall  for  the  first  time  my  son  and  I  have 
quite  a  large  apiary  to  be  wintered  inside. 
To  complicate  the  problem  these  bees  are 
over  70  miles  away  from  our  home,  and 
when  I  bid  them  good-bye  in  October  after 
seeing  that  all  were  good  and  heavy  for 
winter,  it  was  with  the  expectation  that  I 
would  not  see  them  again  till  next  spring,  as- 
suming, of  course,  that  I  live  till  then.  The 
friend    who    lives    on    the    farm    where    the 


bees  are,  has  placed  the  bees  in  the  cellar  for 
a  number  of  years,  and,  naturally,  I  assume 
that  he  can  do  the  job  as  well  or  better  than 
I  can.  Then,  again,  it  would  cost  me  as 
much  to  go  to  the  place  as  would  pay  him 
well  for  his  work  and  at  the  same  time  al- 
low him  to  hire  a  man  to  help  him;  and  last, 
but  not  least,  "yours  truly"  will  be  saved 
a  lot  of  back-breaking  work.  As  we  get 
older  we  find  it  easier  to  shift  off  some  of 
the  heavy  work  on  others  when  convenient 
to  do  so,  and  when  such  an  arrangement 
can  be  made  that  is  mutually  agreeable  to  all 
concerned,  needless  to  say,  when  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  the  parties  getting  out  of  work 
— I  am  always  agreeable.  As  to  "when" 
to  put  them  in  tlie  cellar,  of  course,  that 
is  the  question  that  is  bothering  me,  but  1 
think  it  best  to  hold  off  till  near  the  end  of 
November  anyway,  all  depending  upon  what 
the  weather  is  like  in  the  meantime. 

Markham,  Ont.  J.  L.  Byer. 


Jj^  Texas  '^^^'^  matter  of  good  queens  in 

every 'hive  is  receiving  more 
attention  in  Texas  today  than  it  ever  has 
before.  However,  there  are  yet  far  too 
many  beekeepers  who  do  not  study  this  mat- 
ter. There  are  some  who  are  saying  now 
that  every  colony  should  be  requeened  every 
year.  This,  it  would  seem  to  me,  is  rather 
too  broad  a  statement.  Each  colony  should 
be  carefully  studied  as  an  individual,  and 
then  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  and  to  the 
average.  For  years  live-stock  men  have 
urged  individual  tests  on  cows,  and  poultry 
men  have  sought  individual  tests  on  hens, 
to  show  that  some  are  not  paying  for  their 
keep.  Queens  produced  side  by  side  from 
the  same  parent  stock  will  not  develop  the 
same  abilities  in  adult  life.  Many  can  not 
conceive  that  individuality  in  such  exists 
just  as  in  cows  or  hens.  One  of  the  most 
successful  beekeepers  in  this  State  knows 
at  the  end  of  the  year  what  every  queen 
has  done.  If  she  has  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  he  has  set,  she  is  replaced  by  an- 
other. In  the  same  way,  a  good  queen  is 
left  with  a  colony  as  long  as  she  comes  up 
to  the  standard,  be  that  two  or  three  years. 
This  same  beekeeper  is  gradually  raising 
the  standard  for  his  queens,  farther  above 
the  average  each  year  toward  the  best  queen. 
The  outcome  of  this  careful  study  and  pains- 
taking labor  is  wonderfully  shown  in  the 
results  obtained.  Why  can  not  .others  do 
as  well?     The  answer  lies  with  them. 

Reports  continue  to  arrive  telling  of  im 
proved  conditions  over  much  of  the  impor- 
tant beekeeping  territory.  In  south  Texas 
bees  went  into  the  winter  in  better  shape 
than  for  five  years  past.  Every  colony  w-as 
well  stocked  with  young  bees,  and  ample 
stores  were  in  the  hive.  In  several  locali- 
ties a  good  surplus  was  harvested  during  the 
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fall  flow,  after  two  seasons  of  almost  total 
failure.  In  southwest  Texas  conditions  have 
improved  greatly  in  practically  every  locali- 
ty. In  only  one  locality  did  the  bees  go  into 
winter  with  short  stores.  In  west  Texas 
the  fall  rains  revived  the  native  vegetation 
to  such  an  extent  that  most  bees  gathered 
ample  stores.  In  north  Texas  the  fall  flow 
from  cotton  was  the  best  for  years.  In  one 
locality  an  extra  extracting  was  possible 
from  cotton  flow.  Generally  speaking,  the 
fall  weather  did  much  to  revive  the  bee- 
keeping industry,  which  certainly  did  suf- 
fer during  the  two  past  years.  The  indica- 
tions now  seem  to  point  to  conditions  as- 
suming normal. 

The  Extension  Service  of  the  A.  &  M.  Col- 
lege thru  its  specialist  in  apiculture,  H.  B. 
Parks,  is  carrying  on  a  very  extensive  cam- 
paign in  east  Texas.  The  results  of  this 
work,  which  is  hardly  more  than  under  head- 
way, are  very  pleasing.  In  practically  every 
county  Mr.  Parks  has  found  much  unorgan- 
ized interest  in  beekeeping.  Naturally,  the 
methods  are  not  always  modern,  but  a  de- 
sire to  adopt  proper  methods  has  been  found 
in  every  instance.  Several  counties  are  be- 
ing organized  by  Mr.  Parks,  with  an  idea 
to  remove  all  box  hives  and  prepare  the  way 
for  inspection  service  with  its  quarantine 
regulations.  Bee  clubs  among  the  boys  have 
been  organized  in  two  counties,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
this  work. 

The  Texas  Apiary  Inspection  Service  now 
has  two  former  inspectors  in  the  service. 
M.  C.  Stearns  of  MeCollough  County  is  now 
in  the  army,  and  H.  A.  Jones  of  Live  Oak 
County  is  now  in  training  camp. 

Honey  adulteration  was  the  subject  of  a 
recent  editorial.  That  subject  is  certainly 
very  seldom  heard  among  the  beekeepers  of 
this  State.  Among  commercial  beekeepers 
there  is  never  a  thought  of  adulterating 
honey.  There  has  been  too  much  effort  to 
get  the  universal  use  of  honey,  for  them  to 
attempt  to  put  other  than  the  best  of  pure 
honey  on  market.  F.  B.  Paddock. 

College  Station,  Tex. 

*      *      4f- 

In  Florida.— There  is  very  little  news  of 
interest  trom  Florida  bee- 
keepers this  month.  A  fair  crop  of  fall  hon- 
ey has  been  gathered  and  some  is  being 
shipped.  Many  of  the  large  producers  are 
holding  their  crops — not  for  higher  prices 
but  for  increase  and  to  care  for  the  needs 
of  the  bees  in  case  a  freeze  should  cut  off 
the  orange  bloom  next  spring.  Pennyroyal 
is  already  in  bloom  in  south  Florida,  but  all 
reports  agree  that  it  does  not  yield  much 
nectar  until  after  Christmas.  In  this  part 
of  Florida  we  have  some  pennyroyal,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  different  variety,  being 
found   only   around   the   scrubs;    whereas   in 


the  southern  part  of  the  State  it  is  a  "flat- 
woods  ' '  growth.  Here  the  bloom  does  not 
open  until  the  middle  of  January. 

At  this  time  it  seems  appropriate  to  warn 
the  Northern  beekeepers  against  selling  their 
bees  and  coming  to  Florida  with  the  idea 
that  they  can  start,  apiaries  and  make  big 
crops  of  honey  with  little  effort.  The  local 
newspapers  have  from  time  to  time  given  re- 
markable accounts  of  the  profits  made  by 
beekeepers  in  Florida,  but  upon  investiga- 
tion it  will  be  found  that  the  writers  are 
quite  incompetent  to  give  any  information 
that  is  of  value  or  in  any  way  representa- 
tive of  conditions  in  commercial  beekeeping. 
One  article,  given  prominence  in  a  local  pa- 
per, stated  that  $30  could  be  made  from  a 
hive  of  bees,  with  no  expense  and  practical- 
ly no  attention,  and  the  impression  was 
given  that  beekeeping  was  a  get-rich-quick 
business.  Upon  inquiry  we  find  that  this 
writer  owns  just  one  colony,  and  he  is  situ- 
ated on  a  location  which  could  not  possibly 
support  more  than  25  colonies  in  a  good 
season.  An  isolated  colony  almost  always 
produces  more  than  the  average  of  a  big 
yard,  just  as  there  are  always  odd  colonies 
that  produce  much  more  than  others  in  the 
same  yard.  My  record  shows  that  my  best 
colony  has  given  me  362  lbs.  this  year,  but 
to  state  that  that  amount  can  be  expected 
from  every  hive  would  be  nonsense.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  this  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  year  for  honey  in  Florida, 
and  we  have  made  more  than  in  the  last 
four  years  put  together.  Last  year  there 
was  practically  no  honey  produced  in  this 
part  of  Florida,  and  the  loss  of  bees  by  star- 
vation was  heavy.  Beemen  intending  to  lo- 
cate in  this  State  should  investigate  thoroly, 
and  even  then  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
good  location  unless  previous  experience  has 
taught  the  recognition  of  our  honey  flora. 
After  this  year  's  bountiful  harvest,  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  buying  bees,  for  no  one  is 
willing  to  sell  and  all  are  making  prepara- 
tions to  increase  the  size  of  their  apiaries 
and  occupy  all  favorable  locations.  New 
beginners  there  are  by  the  hundreds,  and, 
should  next  year  prove  as  successful  as  this 
year,  bees  will  be  as  plentiful  as  mosquitoes. 
The  chances  are  even  that  next  year  may 
give  us  a  crop  failure,  and  in  that  case  most 
of  the  beginners  will  drop  out  or  be  bought 
out  by  those  already  well  established. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  beemen  have 
read  the  editorials  in  the  August  and  Octo- 
ber Gleanings  on  jjacking  honey.  There 
have  been  such  heavy  losses  in  transporta- 
tion from  Florida  that  the  Food  Administra- 
tion has  thought  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bul- 
letin on  the  subject,  which  will  be  forwarded 
to  all  interested.  At  this  time  of  writing, 
Nov.  3,  this  bulletin  is  not  completed,  but 
it  will  be  issued  in  about  10  days. 

Apopka,  Fla.  Harry  Hewitt. 
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Bees  Can  Delay  That    bees    can    delay 

Hatching.  the   hatching   of   eggs, 

I  believe  may  be  easily 
proved.  In  my  nursery  hive  I  have  placed 
a  comb  of  eggs,  freshly  laid,  and  these  have 
not  hatched  in  a  week  or  10  days,  or  at  all, 
until  I  have  given  each  cell  a  small  supply  of 
royal  jelly  thinned  with  new  honey;  they 
then  hatched,  and,  when  given  to  the  bees, 
were  fed  and  capped  over  as  usual.  The 
temperature  of  this  hive  is  95  degrees,  and 
I  have  placed  in  it  an  artificial  queen-cell 
containing  a  day-old  grub,  fed  it  with  royal 
jelly,  transferred  it  to  an  old  used  queen- 
cell,  and,  in  due  time,  a  perfect  queen  has 
emerged,   altho   not   sealed  up. 

I  raised  a  frame  of  queen-cells  this  sum- 
mer on  the  Doolittle  system.  A  rather  un- 
usual thing  about  them,  apart  from  their 
fine  size,  is  that  they  were  started  and 
finished  in  one  super,  above  a  laying  queen, 
and  every  one  was  accepted,  which  is  rather 


uncommon.  They  were  from  a  queen  which 
I  got  last  summer.  She  was  34  days  in  the 
mails,  and  yet  she  and  the  workers  arrived 
brisk  and  lively,  none  dead,  and  not  half 
their  candy  consumed,  which  speaks  well  for 
their  stamina  and  the  way  they  were  packed. 

We  are  quite  unable  to  keep  black  bees 
here,  owing  to  'Isle  of  Wight"  disease,  as 
they  go  under  without  a  struggle;  whilst 
the  Italians,  even  if  they  contract  it,  will 
throw  it  off  with  help  from  the  owner. 

Sheffield,  England.  G.  Barratt. 


Can  Bees  Hear —  As  long  ago  as  in  1876, 

Who  Knows?  there  were  several  ar- 

ticles in  the  American 
Bee  Journal  in  regard  to  the  above,  and  if 
I  am  correct  the  matter  has  more  or  less 
been  discussed  thru  our  own  journal  in 
years  past.  The  article  mentioned  was  from 
J.  D.  Kruschke,  now  of  Berkeley,  Gal.     He 


The>  exhibit  that  took  first  prize  at  the  Southern  California  District  Fair,  held  at  Riverside.  Calif.,  Oct.  8 
to  12.  The  picture  tells  how  handsome  and  complete  this  exhibit  was,  but  doe.s  not  show  the  information 
conrernina:  beekeepin?  and  honey  that  was  given  out  by  expert  beekeepers  constantly  in  attendance  at  the 
exhibit.  Beekeepers  in  other  parts  of  the  country  might  well  follow  th©  example  of  the  Riverside  County 
Beekeeping  Club  in  popularizing  honey.      There  is  no  better  advertising  of  honey  than  such  an  exhibition 

as  this. 
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just  writes  an  interesting  letter  in  regard 
to  it,  but  it  is  too  long  for  publication.  He 
thinks  some  genius  of  the  present  day  ought 
to  be  able  to  make  an  instrument  that  would 
produce  the  proper  sound  to  call  a  swarm  of 
bees  from  running  away.  I  suppose  our 
readers  are  well  aware,  at  least  the  older 
ones,  that  in  days  gone  by  we  used  to  have 
a  turkey  call  that  would  call  wild  turkeys 
from  quite  a  distance  away,  and  birds  and 
animals  of  different  kinds  have  been  called 
by  expert  woodsmen  by  imitating  the  pe- 
culiar noises  they  make.  Can  any  one  give 
us  information  in  regard  to  this  interest- 
ing matter?  A.  I.  Eoot. 
Medina,  O. 


Uses  Water  in  I  want  to  tell  you  how 

Cleaning  Frames.  I    manage    to    get    my 

extracting  frames 
cleaned  as  fast  as  I  extract  them.  I  put 
them  back  onto  the  hives,  but  before  doing 
so  I  saturate  the  comb  well  with  water. 
Sometimes  some  of  the  cells  are  half. filled 
with  water.  At  this  time  of  the  year  bees 
are  gathering  lots  of  water  and  this  puts  it 
righl!  into  the  hive  just  when  they  want  it 
and  saves  them  taking  in  just  so  much 
water.  If  you  put  the  frames  back  onto  the 
hives  at  night,  the  next  day  you  will  find 
your  combs  all  cleaned,  and  the  honey  that 
was  sticking  to  the  combs  nicely  stored  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cells.  Wm.  Craig. 

Aitkin,  Minn. 


Is  Not  Troubled  I  read  much  about  bees 

by  Drifting.  drifting    when    packed 

in  multiple  winter 
cases.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been 
packing  some  bees  in  two-colony  cases,  and 
have  not  experienced  any  trouble  from  drift- 
ing. But  I  have  always  fastened  a  six-inch 
board  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
of  the  winter  case  between  the  two  en- 
trances. As  bees  seem  to  invariably  know 
right  from  left,  this  plan,  I  believe,  prevents 
drifting.  This  season  I  have  taken  a  fur- 
ther precaution  and  have  painted  the  one 
side  of  the  front  a  different  color  from  the 
rest  of  the  case.  R.  D.  Hiatt, 

Deputy   State  Inspector. 
Columbus,   O. 


Simple  As    many     small    bee- 

Wax-Rendering  keepers   have   more   or 

Outfit.  less     old     combs     and 

cappings  to  render  oc- 
casionally but  not  sufficient  to  warrant  pur- 
chasing a  wax  press  and  other  accessories,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  a  very  efficient  and 
cheap  way  of  doing  this  work.  The  only 
utensils  necessary  are  a  pail  or  wash-boiler, 
a  dipper,  and  a  butter-tub,  having  a  hole 
bored  in  it  near  the  bottom,  with  a  plug,  or, 


better,  a  faucet  to  draw  off  the  excess 
water.  Tie  the  combs  in  a  bag  and  put  in 
the  boiler  with  plenty  of  water  to  boil.  Have 
a  dasher  such  as  is  used  in  the  old-fashioned 
stone  churn,  and  when  the  water  boils  keep 
pressing  on  the  bag  of  combs,  squeezing  out 
the  water  and  melted  wax.  When  the  wax 
accumulates  at  the  top  dip  it  into  the  tub. 
By  drawing  oft'  the  excess  water  from  the 
tub  and  returning  it  to  the  boiler,  little  heat 
is  lost;  and  by  continuing  the  pressing  on  the 
bag  of  combs  and  skimming  the  wax  off  the 
top,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  there  will 
be  little  wax  left  to  come  to  the  top.  As 
thoro  a  job  may  be  done  in  this  way  as  with 
a  press,  and,  if  the  tub  is  well  covered  when 
finished  and  left  in  a  warm  room  to  cool,  a 
nice  cake  of  yellow  wax  will  result. 
Eochester,  N.  Y.  A.  G.  Dye. 


Keeping  Bees  and 
Bee  Keeping  — 


Below  are  two  pictures 

— one  shows  the  three 

box  -  hive   homes   of 

some  bees,  and  the  other  shows  the  modern 

movable-frame  homes  of  the  same  bees.    The 


Equipment    of    a    man    who    "  kept    bees.' 


Equipment    of   men    who    are   Ijoekeepers. 

three  liox  hives  were  bought  by  us  from  a 
first-class  mechanic.  Take  a  look  at  those 
frames!     Wasn't  that  a  fine  job  for  a  me- 
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chanie!  He  told  us  that  he  took  from  them 
last  3'ear  three  "hives"  (as  he  called  them), 
and  got  17  lbs.  of  honey.  We  bought  those 
three  boxes  of  bees  June  8,  and  transferred 
them  into  three  modern  hives  ha\"ing  drawn 
combs  and  ga\'e  eaidi  one  of  them  a  (jueen 
of  the  best  Italian  stock.  From  June  8  to 
Sept.  18  of  this  year  they  made  us  114  lbs. 
of  extracted  honey  })er  colony,  which  sold  at 
23  cents  a  pound,  making  an  average  in- 
come per  colony  of  $24.15.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  keeping  bees  and  beekeep- 
ing. C.  Klabuhn  &  Sons. 
Oonneaut,  O. 


HowStingless  As   a   source   of   possi- 

Bees  Perform.  ble  interest  I  have  pur- 

chased four  colonies 
of  stingless  bees.  The  natives  find  these 
wild  bees  in  hollow  trees,  from  which  they 
cut  about  one  yard  of  limb  or  tree  body, 
leaving  the  entrance  in  the  center.  Both  ends 
are  then  covered  w^ith  mud  and  the  small 
log  hung  in  the  shade.  After  purchasing, 
I  transferred  to  ten-frame  hives,  and  dur- 
ing the  process  discovered  that  in  each 
colony  the  combs  were  all  in  a  horizontal 
position,  five  or  six  on  top  of  each  other, 
being    supported   by    little   wax    pillars    and 


having  a  -Ts-iiich  space  between  the  combs. 
There  were  no  empty  cells,  but  all  of  the 
eggs  and  larvae  were  sealed  in  the  cells,  the 
eggs  being  laiil  in  pollen  and  sealed  imme- 
diately. The  queen  is  larger  than  an  Ital- 
ian, but  has  very  small  wings  and  can  not 
fly.  These  bees  are  good  workers.  All  in 
between  the  frames  of  the  hives  that  I  gave 
them  they  built  quantities  of  cups  about 
1  inch  in  diameter  and  l\i  inches  in  height, 
and  filled  these  with  honey. 

Enrique   Bahr. 
San   Pedro,   Honduras. 


Can  Anybody  Has  any  one  invented 

Answer  This?  a    dependable    contriv- 

ance for  watering  bees 
on  the  desert?  Here  in  the  West  there  are 
many  fine  locations  for  apiaries,  so  far  as 
pasturage  is  concerned,  but  no  dependable 
water  supply.  Some  sort  of  metal  tank  hold- 
ing three  or  four  barrels  of  water  with  a 
safe  and  sure  device  for  permitting  a  small 
quantity  to  escape  at  a  time  would  fill  the 
bill  and  permit  an  extension  of  out-apiaries 
to  many  waterless  localities.  Has  any  one 
hit  on  a  device?  W.  E.  Woodruff. 

Cottonwood,  Ariz. 


THE  BACKLOT  BUZZER. 

Benny  Sourweed,  who  quit  chickens  for   bees,  tays   he'll    never  k<)   back   to   poultry.    Benny  says  with   the 

price  of  honey  this  fall,  he  can  do  all  the  cacklin'  and  crowin'  himself. 
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^^    A    D  VAN- 

/-\tages  of 
Large 
Hives,"  by  C. 
P  .  Dadant,  i  n 
November 
' '  American  Bee 
Journal, ' '  is  an 
article  of  much 
interest.       It     is 

there    stated    that    Charles    Dadant    began 
supporting  the  large  hives  in  1868  when  he 
found  a  box-hive  beekeeper  who  had  a  colo- 
ny he  had  kept  for  more  than  30  years.    The 
colony   was   remarkably  large   and   the  hive 
had   a   capacity   of   about   two   bushels.      In 
studving  the  matter,  Charles  Dadant  learn- 
ed  that   there   had   already   been   three   ad- 
vocates   of     the    large    hive,    Debeauvoys, 
Langstroth,    and    Quinby.      He    found    this 
striking  statement  by  Langstroth:     ' '  A  good 
swarm  of  bees  put,  in  a  good  season,  into  a 
diminutive    hive,    may    be    compared    to    a 
powerful  team  of  horses  harnessed  to  a  baby- 
wagon,  or  a  noble  fall  of  water  wasted  in 
turning  a  petty  water-wheel."    Soon  coming 
to    see    that    the    prolificness    of    the    queen 
should  determine  the  hive  size,  Charles  Da- 
dant began  experimenting  on  the  necessary 
capacity  of  a  suitable  brood-chamber.  These 
experiments   he   also   reinforced   by   calcula- 
tions.    Finding  that  a  good  queen  could  lay 
an  average  of  3,500  eggs  daily  in  the  active 
season,    and    considering    that    a    good    hive 
should  accommodate  the  breeding  of  a  good 
queen  for  21  days  at  least,  he  estimated  that 
75,500  cells  would  be  needed  for  brood  in  the 
breeding   season.     Also   20   per   cent   of   the 
breeding   room   would  be   needed   for   stores 
of  honey  and  pollen,  thus  making  requisite 
90,000    cells.      For    several    years    following 
1815,  there  was  much  discussion  concerning 
large   hives,    and   in    about    1900    the    A.    I. 
Eoot  Co.  put  out  the  ten-frame  Jumbo  hive, 
the   frames   being    the    same   length    as   the 
Langstroth  and  the  same  depth  as  the  Quin- 
by,  and   having   a   capacity   of   over   95,000 
worker-cells.    This  in  our  country  was  called 
the  ' '  Jumbo  ' '  hive  and  in  Europe  the  ' '  Da- 
dant-Eoot"  hive.     To  the  above  review  we 
are  pleased  to  add  that  considerable  credit 
is    certainly    due    the    Dadants    for    so    long 
holding  before  the  public  the  value  of  large 

hives. 

*  *  * 

INTENSIVE    BEEKEEPING. 

"Trial  of  an  Intensive  System  of  Bee- 
keeping," by  F.  W.  L.  Sladen,  C.  E.  F.,  Ot- 
tawa, appears  in  the  Canadian  Horticultur- 
ist and  Beekeeper  for  October.  This  last 
season  he  tried  the  plan  of  dividing  his  ten- 
frame  brood-chambers  into  two  parts,  each 
containing  five  combs.  He  did  this  by  means 
of  a  thin  frame  covered  on  both  sides  with 
wire  cloth,  giving  a  queen-cell  to  each  part. 
A  portico  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  hive  pro- 
vided the  two  sides  with  separate  entrances 
nine  inches  apart.    He  continues  as  follows: 

Two  weak  colonies  in  a  ten-frame  hive  separated 
by    the    wire-cloth    divi.sion     were    wintered     in    the 
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THE  BEST  FROM  OTHERS 
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cellar  in  1917-'18. 
They  were  found  to 
cover  2  V2  and  3 
combs  respectively 
on  April  25.  The 
last  week  in  May, 
about  the  middle  of 
the  honey  flow  from 
dandelion,  the 
stronger  one  was 
transferred  to  a 
separate  hive. 
Both  colonies  built  up  strong  in  time  for  the 
clover  flow  which  commenced  on  June  25.  The 
weaker  one  was  fed  a  pound  of  thin  syrup  a  day 
during  the  honey  dearth  that  followed  the  dande- 
lion flow.  This  colony,  treated  as  explained  below, 
gave  220  pounds  of  honey  and  an  increase  of  one 
colony.  The  other  colony  was  not  fed  at  this  time, 
and  gave  260  pounds  of  honey  with  no  increase. 
The  total  yield  of  the  double  colony  was,  therefore, 
480  pounds.  The  first  colony  was  helped  by  the 
feeding;  the  second  by  the  fact  that  they  wera  hy- 
brids. The  average  yield  of  the  other  colonies  in  the 
apiary  was   176  pounds. 

This  system  supplies  a  method  of  increasing  bees 
without  sacrificing  the  honey  crop,  each  colony  be- 
coming two.  Where  no  increase  is  desired,  one  of 
these  colonies  may  be  placed  over  the  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey  flow.  A  larger  crop  will 
result.  It  also  provides  a  surplus  of  young  fertile 
queens  without  the  trouble  of  forming  nuclei,  and, 
if  desired,  without  eveiu  raising  the  queens  artificial- 
ly, because  excellent  queens  may  be  raised  from 
two-day-old  larvre  that  may  be  found  in  swarm-cells 
at  the  time  the  queen  is  caged.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  delay  treating  a  colony  until 
its  preparations  for  swarming  have  advanced  to 
about  this  stage,  ascertained  by  weekly  examina- 
tions. 

In  the  same  article  he  tells  of  making 
spring  increase  in  the  following  manner: 

A  strong  colony  covering  six  combs  on  April  25 
was  removed  to  a  new  stand  on  May  20  and  a 
purchased  fertile  queen  introduced  to  the  bees  that 
returned  to  a  new  hive  placed  on  the  old  stand  in 
which  one  of  the  combs  of  brood  with  the  adhering 
bees  had  been  put.  The  result  was  356  pounds  of 
surplus  honey  and  an  increase  of  two  colonies,  in- 
cluding the  division   made. 

This  plan  of  increase  has  been  also  re- 
ported by  others,  the  last  being  Ira  D. 
Bartlett,  who  lately  made  us  a  visit  at  Me- 
dina. He  has  used  this  method  for  fall  in- 
crease, but  inserted  no  brood  in  the  hive, 
and  considered  it  quite  unnecessary.  The 
colonies  built  up  well;  but  peculiar  condi- 
tions in  his  locality  caused  him  finally  to 
discard  the  plan.  On  cold  days  great  num- 
bers of  the  bees,  young  as  well  as  old,  fly 
from  their  hives  never  to  return.  One  fall 
in  three  days  he  thus  lost  almost  one-half 
of  his  bees.  He  believes,  however,  that  in 
many  localities  this  plan,  even  in   the  fall, 

would  be  quite  successful. 

*  *  » 

APIARV     BOUNDARIES     IN     NEW     ZEALAND. 

Trouble  has  arisen  in  New  Zealand  con- 
cerning the  question  of  apiary  boundaries, 
700  colonies  having  been  recently  located 
in  the  Thames  and  Te  Aroha  districts  in  dif- 
ferent spots,  some  within  half  a  mile  of  oth- 
er apiaries.  The  editor  of  the  New  Zealand 
Beekeepers'  Journal,  October,  while  he  de- 
plores this  condition,  feels  it  is  useless  to 
ask  for  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  claims 
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that  such  cases  are  rare,  and  but  few  people 
are  affected.  He  also  says  that  beekeepers 
would  have  difficulty  in  defining  the  limits 
of  their  bee  pasturage.  Charles  F.  Horn, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor,  rightly  insists  that 
such  encroachment  can  and  should  be  stop- 
ped. He  speaks  of  the  moral  injustice  and 
economic  waste  of  labor  and  capital,  and 
argues  that  the  difficulty  of  tackling  the 
matter  is  no  greater  than  that  of  miners ' 
rights,   which    has   already   been   settled   by 

law. 

*  *  * 

SHORTAGE  OF  BEES  AND  HONEY  IN   EUROPE. 

The  demand  for  bees  and  honey  in  many 
parts  of  the  European  continent  is  now  tre- 
mendous. This,  according  to  the  American 
Bee  Journal  for  October,  has  resulted  in 
such  high  prices  (44^4  cents  in  100-pound 
lots,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  61  cents 
in  retail  packages)  that  the  vice-president 
of  the  Grocers '  Syndicate  of  France  has 
asked  the  state  to  fix  the  price  on  honey,  and 
has  urged  the  grocers  to  boycott  the  beekeep- 
ers. The  beekeepers  are  protesting  against 
this,  asserting  a  shortage  of  sugar  and  of  bees 
and  beekeepers  is  the  cause  of  the  high 
prices.  Compared  with  1914,  no  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  colonies  of  France  are 
now  in  existence;  and  since  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  sugar  for  feeding,  there  would  be 
a  still  greater  loss  the  coming  winter,  proba- 
bly cutting  the  40  per  cent  down  to  25.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  Brittany  alone 
there  will  be  tens  of  thousands  destroyed 
during  October  and  November. 


IS    THERE    LESS    DANGER   OF    STARVING    IN    LARGE 

HIVES  ? 

The  following  question  and  answer  appear 
in  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  November: 

Question. — "Is  a  ten-frame  hive  better  than  an 
eight-frame  hive?      If  so,   why?" 

Answer. — "The  large  hive  is  genea'ally  preferred, 
one  important  reason  being  that  there  is  less  dan- 
ger  of   bees    starving   in   winter." 

Dr.  Miller  is  so  invariably  right  that  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  courage  to  question  any 
of  his  statements.  However,  altho  we  pre- 
fer the  ten-frame  hive  and  could  name  sev- 
eral good  reasons  for  this  preference,  win- 
tering would  not  be  among  them.  We  be- 
lieve there  is  not  only  more  danger  of  the 
colony  on  ten  frames  starving,  but  also  more 
danger  of  their  freezing.  During  very  cold 
winters  we  have  known  medium  colonies  on 
ten  frames  to  starve  with  plenty  of  stores 
at  the  sides  of  the  hive,  the  bees  having  evi- 
dently been  too  cold  to  reach  the  honey.  Had 
the  hive  space  been  smaller  it  would  have 
been  much  easier  to  keep  up  the  temperature, 
and  less  stores  would  have  been  needed.  In 
the  case  of  the  eight-frame  hive,  or  the  ten- 
frame  contracted  to  eight-frame,  the  colony 
may  be  left  with  the  necessary  clustering- 
space,  and  still  have  35  or  more  pounds  of 
honey.  Good  colonies,  if  suitably  packed, 
will  winter  on  even  seven  frames,  which  we 
have  repeatedly  proved  with  hundreds  of 
colonies. 


THE     TWO     PERITiS.     DVSENTEKV     AND     THE    ■WFlATHEB. 

Under  the  head  of  "Two  Perils,  Dysen- 
tery and  the  Weather,"  in  October  British 
Bee  Journal  we  find  there  discussed  the  in- 
terdependence of  disease  and  weather.  It 
is  pointed  out  that,  tho  recoveries  from  dis- 
ease have  been  attributed  to  various  chemi- 
cals, the  weather  probably  has  had  a  large 
part  in  such  cures.  When  colonies  are  sub- 
jected to  cold  damp  weather,  their  vitality 
is  so  impaired  that  they  are  quite  liable  to 
infection.  The  statement  is  also  made  that, 
even  in  the  absence  of  infection,  cold  and 
dampness  have  killed  many  colonies  sup- 
jjosed  to  have  been  suffering  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  disease.  The  writer  believes  that 
the  four  factors — eold,wet,  starvation,  and 
malnutrition — which  j^redispose  to  infection 
in  the  case  of  human  diseases,  may  also  be 
equally  potent  causes  of  bee  diseases. 

*  *   * 

DO   SWARMS   RECOGNIZE   THEIR  OWN    BROOD.? 

In  speaking  of  preventing  new  swarms 
from  absconding,  the  editor  of  Western  Hon- 
ey Bee  of  September,  1918,  says,  "In  put- 
ting in  a  frame  of  brood  you  must  either 
take  it  from  another  colony,  which  weakens 
that  colony  just  that  much,  or  else  from  the 
old  hive,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  recognition  of  their  own  brood  by  the 
newly-hived  swarm  tends  to  make  them  dis- 
satisfied, especially  when  hived  on  the  old 
stand. ' ' 

(Does  anyone  know  that  bees  recognize 
their    own    brood    from    that    of    anv    other 

hive!) 

*  *  * 

DOES    GASOLINE    KILL    EOUL    BROOD    G1:RMS  .? 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Is  it  true  that 
gasoline  will  kill  foul-brood  germs?"  The 
Western  Honeybee,  September,  in  an  edi- 
torial, replies:  "Certainly.  Years  of  ex- 
perience have  proved  that  gasoline  is  one  of 
the  best  disinfectants. ' ' 

We  know  of  no  scientific  authority  that 
would  recommend  gasoline  alone.  Yet,  if  a 
match  were  touched  to  it,  it  would  probably 
be  effective.  Any  one  who  has  disinfected 
hives  by  painting  with  gasoline,  and  has 
had  no  recurrence  of  the  disease,  would 
doubtless  have  had  the  same  results  had  he 
painted  the  hives  with  water, 

*  *   * 

C.  W.  Aepjiler,  November  American  Bee 
Journal,  states  that  the  number  of  colonies  in 
Switzerland  during  the  last  17  years  has  di- 
minished by  16  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
beekeepers  by  30  per  cent.  In  speaking  of 
the  Swiss  government  fixing  the  price  of 
honey  to  the  consumer,  he  says  it  is  probably 
the  first  time  in  history  that  any  govern- 
ment has  done  this.  The  price  is  now  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  64  cents  a  pound. 
»  »   * 

"The  British  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  has  appointed  a  committee  to  study 
the  life  habits  of  the  honeybee  with  the 
object  of  improving  the  conditions  under 
which  beekeeping  is  carried  on  in   England 
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and  Wales,  and  to  investigate  the  epidemic 
diseases  of  the  bee,  more  especially  the 
disease  or  group  of  diseases  which  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  ' '  Isle  of  Wight. ' ' — Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal,  October,  1918. 
»   *   * 

E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  October  Beekeepers ' 
Item,  believes  that  if  the  Texas  beekeepers 
would  winter  in  one  story  with  a  good  wind- 
break, contracted  entrance,  hives  facing 
south  or  southeast,  and  earth  piled  about 
the  hive  to  prevent  winds  from  circulating 
under  them,  the  24  per  cent  loss  of  last 
winter  would  be  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
bees  would  use  30  per  cent  less  stores  than 

last  winter. 

*  *   * 

Joseph  (J.  Scott,  American  Bee  Journal  for 
November,  tells  of  losing  brood  in  the  South 
from  some  unknown  cause.  At  first  the  un- 
sealed larvEe  turned  purplish.  It  then  died, 
turned  white,  and,  if  not  removed,  became 
black  and  had  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
foul  brood.  He  believes  this  was  caused  by 
the  juice  of  fermenting,  rotting  fruit. 

Texas  has  a  foul-brood  law  that  requires 
an  inspection  certificate  to  accompany  all 
shipments  of  honey  and  apiarian  products. 
Since  combs  from  box  hives  can  not  be  in- 
spected, this  law,  if  enforced,  will  soon 
eliminate  the  box  hive  from  the  State,  ac- 
cording to  E.  G.  LeStourgeon,  in  the  Bee- 
keepers '  Item  for  October. 
«   *   * 

In  the  October  Canadian  Horticulturist 
and  Beekeeper  is  the  following: 

"Do  not  put  weak  colonies  away  for  the  winter. 
They  consunie  more  stores,  so  valuable  now,  than 
stronig-  ones,   and  even  then   are  more  likely  to   die." 

This  is  a  little  misleading.  It  would  be 
nearer  correct  to  say  that  these  weak  colo- 
nies consume  more  stores  in  comparison  to 
their  size  than  strong  colonies. 

*  *   « 

Under  the  subject  of  transferring,  Septem- 
ber Western  Honeybee  suggests  that,  if  pos- 
sible, the  side  of  the  old  box  should  be  re- 
moved so  as  to  get  at  the  sides,  not  the  ends, 
of  the  combs.  This  is  a  good  point  usually 
overlooked  in  discussions  on  transferring. 

*  *   * 

Morley  Pettit,  in  the  October  Canadian 
Horticulturist  and  Beekeeper,  estimates  that 
Ontario  alone  produces  annually  10,000  tons 
of  honey.  He  further  states  that,  aside 
from  Quebec,  the  other  provinces  have  their 
honey  resources  practically  untouched. 

*  »   * 

The  editor  in  the  October  New  Zealand 
Beekeepers'  Journal  says  it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  in  a  good  year  a  colony  consumes 
from  200  to  600  pounds  of  honey,  and  he 
believes  that  an  average  amount  might  be 
conservatively  placed  at  400  pounds. 


tor 's  colonies  in  government  four-colony 
winter  cases,  winter  in  better  condition  than 
they  have  for  the  last  four  winters,  all  such 
cases  in  his  yards  will  be  discarded  in  favor 
of  tarred  paper  cases.  Altho  we  have  heard 
excellent  reports  from  many,  we  too  feel 
that  the  quadruple  case  has  been  somewhat 
disappointing. 

*  *   * 

Arthur  C.  Miller,  in  November  American 
Bee  Journal,  says  in  his  opinion  the  current 
belief  that  queens  raised  under  the  swarming 
impulse  transmit  the  swarming  tendency  to 
their  jDrogeny,  is  quite  erroneous.  He  con- 
siders such  queens  among  the  best  and  says 
after  using  thousands  of  '  *  swarming  cells  ' ' 
he  has  never  yet  been  able  to  detect  any 
sign  of  inheritance  of  the  swarming  impulse. 
In  fact,  while  using  such  cells  he  has,  during 
late  years,  reduced  swarming  to  less  than 
two  per  cent  of  his  colonies. 

*  *   * 

Even  in  as  warm  a  State  as  Texas  we  find 
an  advocate  of  the  small  entrance.  Frank 
Talbot,  in  the  Beekeepers'  Item  for  Octo-, 
ber,  recommends  an  opening  %  by  4  inches. 
In  this  same  connection  we  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Colon  P.  Campbell  (President 
Michigan  Beekeepers'  Association)  in  No- 
vember Domestic  Beekeeper  contracts  the 
entrances  only  %  of  an  inch  by  the  full 
width  of  the  hive. 

C.  S.  Enab,  in  the  October  Beekeepers ' 
Item,  reports  that  the  Western  Honey  Pro- 
ducers of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.,  have  been  elimi- 
nating the  box  hive  from  their  locality,  in 
some  cases  by  persuasion  or  buying,  and  in 
others  by  running  such  apiaries  on  shares. 

*  *   * 

In  the  September  Western  Honey  Bee  the 
e<Litor  says  he  uses  two  drawn  combs  instead 
of  brood  to  hold  new  swarms,  for  in  case 
young  brood  is  used  and  the  colony  is  dis- 
satisfied, the  bees  build  queen-cells  and  soon 

leave. 

*  *   * 

E.  G.  Ward,  in  the  August  New  Zealand 
Beekeepers '  Journal,  states  that,  on  open- 
ing a  hive,  he  rarely  smokes  the  bees  at  the 
entrance,  as  he  considers  it  does  more  harm 
than    ijood. 


*   *   * 


*   »   » 


It  is  in  The  Domestic  Beekeeper  for  No- 
vember  that   we   learn   that   unless   the   edi- 


' '  Any  colony  that  goes  into  the  winter 
with  a  first-class  queen  will  come  thru  in 
much  the  best  condition. ' ' — Prof.  F.  B.  Pad- 
dock in  Beekeepers'  Item,  October. 

*  *   * 

Under  the  heading,  ' '  Let  Us  Be  Honest, ' ' 
British  Bee  Journal,  is  the  statement  that 
the  "reputed  pound"  or  14-ounce  bottles 
should  be  eliminated. 

*  *    * 

A  temporary  windbreak  of  surplus  supers 
placed  in  pairs  of  piles  is  being  tried  out  by 
Louis  H.  Scholl,  as  stated  in  the  Beekeepers' 
Item  for  October. 
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THE  annual 
meeting  o  f 
the  Minne- 
sota Beekeejiers ' 
Association  will 
be  held  in  the 
Club  E  0  o  m  of 
the  West  Hotel 
at  Minneapolis, 
Dec.  4  and  5.     A 

very  excellent  program  has  been  prepared. 
Among  the  features  of  this  program  are:  A 
preliminary  report  on  Michigan  bee-culture 
survey,  giving  distribution  of  bees  and  bee- 
keepers in  Minnesota,  by  L.  V.  France;  dis- 
cussion of  queens  purchased  for  members  of 
the  Minnesota  Beekeepers'  Association  thru 
the  Association;  discussion  of  wintering 
problems  and  insulation,  occupying  the  after- 
noon of  the  first  day  's  session ;  a  discussion 
of  vitamines  by  Profs.  E.  M.  Washburn  and 
E.  A.  Butcher;  the  bee-disease  situation  in 
Minnesota  by  Chas.  D.  Blaker;  bee  culture 
at  state  fairs  by  B.  F.  Kindig  and  C.  B. 
Stravs;  the  honey-manufacture  question  by 
C.  P.  Dadant;  bee  culture  and  the  war,  by 
Major  Francis  Jager.  The  ])rogram  clearly 
indicates  that  Minnesota  beekeepers  are 
very  much  awake  and  quite  up-to-date. 

*  *   * 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the  Illinois 
State  Beekeepers '  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  Sun  Parlor  of  the  Leland  Hotel  at 
Springfield  on  Dec.  17  and  18.  Among  the 
j.rominent  beemen  to  be  present  will  be 
Morley  Pettit  of  Ontario;  N.  E.  France  of 
Platte'ville,  Wis.;  F.  Erie  Milieu,  State  Api- 
arist of  Iowa;  Editor  C.  I*.  Dadant  of  the 
American  Bee  Journal.  This  Association 
now  has  400  members.  A  2)rogram  of  the 
forthcoming  annual  meeting  may  be  secured 
of  Jas.  A.  Stone,  Secretary,  E.  F.  D.  No.  2, 

Farmingdale,  111. 

«   *   * 

From  reports  received  from  beekeepers 
and  from  bee-supply  manufacturers-  thruout 
the  country,  there  is  every  indication  that 
there  will  be  an  unvisual  demand  for  bees, 
queens,  and  all  kinds  of  beekeepers'  supplies 
next  year.  The  interest  in  beekeeping  was 
never  keener  nor  more  general  in  this  coun- 
try than  at  the  present  time. 

*  *   * 

The  New  York  State  Beekeepers '  meeting 
will  be  held  on  Dec.  3  and  4  at  the  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  F.  Greiner,  Naples, 
N.  Y.,  is  secretary,  of  whom  more  details  of 
the  forthcoming  meeting  may  be  learned. 

*  *   » 

The  Eastern  New  York  Beekeepers'  As- 
sociation will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the 
Court  House  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10.     S.  Davenport,  Indian  Fields, 

N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 

*  #   * 

The  Chicago-Northwestern  Beekeepers' 
Association  meeting,  to  have  been  held  at 
the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  Dec. 
10  and  11,  has  been  postponed  because  of 
the  influenza  epidemic  still  prevailing. 
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1 


Under  date  of 
Nov.  19,  the  Bu- 
r  e  a  u  of  Mar- 
kets, U.  S.  Dei)t. 
of  Agriculture, 
says:  "Imports 
of  honey  from 
Mexico  and 
West  Indies  to 
be  permitted  at 
least  until  Jan.  1  under  licenses  to  be  issued 
by  the  War  Trade  Board."  Such  imports 
have  been  prohibited  for  the  last  six 
months.  A  considerable  amount  of  West 
Indian  honey  has  already  arrived  in  New 
York  under  permission  of  the  new  regula- 
tion. As  soon  as  shipping  space  can  be  se- 
cured Europe  will  take  every  pound  of  West 
Indian  honey  obtainable. 

*  *  » 

As  before  intimated  in  these  columns, 
Prof.  Burton  N.  Gates  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  Beekeeping  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
Out.  He  is  also  made  Provincial  Apiarist 
for  the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  as  a  part  of 
his  duties  will  be  secretary  of  the  Ontario 
Beekeepers'  Association.  These  duties  be- 
gan Sept.  1.  Prof.  Gates'  official  title  in 
his  work  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College  was  that  of  ' '  Collaborator,  Apicul- 
tural  Investigations,  Associate  Professor  of 
Beekeeping,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. ' '  In  closing  a  post  card  sent  out  to 
the  beekeepers  of  Massachusetts  under  date 
of  Sept.  24,  giving  directions  how  to  prepare 
for  wintering  bees.  Prof.  Gates  said  in  clos- 
ing: "During  the  past  eight  years  the 
writer  has  enjoyed  his  work  with  and  the 
continued  co-operation  of  the  beekeepers. 
In  resigning  the  beekeeping  work  in  Massa- 
chusetts, he  wishes  them  the  fullest  suc- 
cess. ' ' 

*  *   * 

' '  A  great  deal  of  honey  that  has  been 
shipped  for  export  during  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  been  bought  by  brokers  who 
know  nothing  about  honey.  The  sellers 
realized  this,  and  no  doubt  saw  how  easy  it 
would  be  to  adulterate  and  not  get  caught. 
After  the  goods  are  on  the  steamer  and  they 
have  secured  their  money  from  the  bank, 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  getting  into 
trouble.  Hence  certain  Jewish  firms  have 
gone  into  this  business  of  adulteration  and 
selling  at  cut  prices.  They  usually  make 
up  some  sort  of  an  excuse  to  explain  the 
reason  for  the  cut  price,  as  in  this  case, 
needing  the  money  for  some  other  proposi- 
tion. It  will  be  necessary  for  some  one  to 
notify  the  authorities  to  be  on  the  lookout 
for  these  fellows.  Otherwise,  all  the  good 
work  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  25  years 
towards  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
sumers that  extracted  honey  is  pure,  will  all 
be  wasted.  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
much  of  it  being  done,  but  it  should  be  stop- 
ped before  it  goes  too  far." — Special  report 
to  Gleanings  from  New  York  Correspondent. 
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GLEANED  by  ASKING 


Uf 


Emma  V.  Biles. 


QUESTION.— 
I  have  a 
quantity  of 
last  yeiar's 
honey,  some  of  it 
c  a  n  di  e  d  in  the 
comb.  Would  it  be 
safe  to  feed  it  to 
the  bees  for  win- 
ter stores  or  would 
it  be  better  to  feed 
it,  if  at  all,  in  the  spring  ? 
Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — The  combs  of  candied  honey 
would  not  be  suitable  for  winter  stores.  In 
order  to  get  such  honey  out  of  the  combs  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  bees  to  use  quite 
a  good  deal  of  water,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  unable  to  obtain  this  during  the  winter 
months.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better  to 
wait  until  next  spring.  At  that  time  remove 
the  cappings,  lay  the  combs  flat  in  the  bot- 
tom of  some  container,  and  pour  water  on 
them  from  a  height;  then  place  the  combs, 
while  wet,  in  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  clean 
out. 

Questions. —  (1)  Is  the  following  a  good  method 
of  making  comb  foundation  ?  Cut  a  piece  of  screen 
wire  the  size  and  shape  wanted.  Dip  in  melted  wax. 
If  so,  is  it  not  especially  good  for  brood-frames? 
(2)  "What  is  the  best  way  to  unite  two  or  three 
colonies  in  the  fall?  (3)  How  close  is  it  advisable 
to  set  hives?  (4)  If  one  wishes  to  requeen,  how 
would  it  do  to  kill  the  old  queen  and  let  the  bees  get 
another  from  worker  brood  in  the  hive  ? 

Missouri.  Roscoe   Mawson. 

Answers. — (1)  Using  screen  wire  for  the 
base  of  foundation  would  not  be  satisfac- 
tory, since  the  holes  are  four-sided  instead 
of  hexagonal.  The  bees  would  be  apt  to 
build  the  combs  crisscross  or  any  way  they 
desired.  (2)  Two  or  three  colonies  may 
easily  be  united  in  the  fall  by  doing  the 
work  along  toward  night  and  alternating 
the  combs,  giving  the  colonies  or  nuclei  a 
good  smoking  at  the  same  time.  If  the  work 
is  done  in  the  daytime,  about  the  best  plan 
is  to  use  the  queen-excluder  and  one  thick- 
ness of  newspaper  immediately  above  the 
brood-chamber  and  then  set  the  queenless 
colony  over  this.  In  a  few  hours'  time  the 
bees  will  gnaw  thru  the  paper,  and  the  two 
colonies  unite  peaceably.  (3)  The  hives  may 
be  placed  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other; 
but  there  is  more  danger  that  the  queens 
may  be  lost  when  they  leave  the  hives  to  be 
mated,  and  there  is  also  more  or  less  drifting 
of  bees  from  one  hive  to  another.  We  thjnk 
it  is  a  better  plan  to  put  the  hives  five  or 
six  feet  apart  if  one  has  sufficient  room,  and 
also  to  have  them  face  alternately  south  and 
east.  (4)  One  iurj  requeen  the  way  you  sug- 
gest by  killing  the  old  queen  and  allowing 
the  bees  to  raise  another  from  the  brood  al- 
ready in  the  hive;  but  except  at  the  height 
of  tiie  honey  flow  one  would  be  apt  not  to 
get  as  good  a  queen.  More  than  this,  ther^ 
are  certain  times  in  the  season  when  this 
would  be  a  distinct  disadvantage.  For  in- 
stance, immediately  before  the  honey  flow 
one  would  not  wish  to  be  without  brood  Sv 
long,  as  these  bees  are  necessary  in  order 
that  the  colony  may  be  built  up  in  time  for 
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the  flow.  Also 
in  late  summer 
or  early  fall  it  is 
a  poor  plan  to 
kill  the  queen 
and  leave  the 
colony  for  some 
time  queenless, 
for  at  that  time 
of  year  is  it  de- 
sirable that  new  bees  be  raised  in  order  that 
the  colonies  may  go  into  winter  quarters  in 
good  condition. 

Question. — Do  latereared  queens  always  lay  soon 
after   becoming   fertile?      I   had   several   queens   this 
fall  that  looked  like  fertile  ones,  but  they  did  not  lay. 
Michigan.  C.   E.    Halsted. 

Answer. — Sometimes  late-reared  queens  do 
not  lay  until  the  following  spring.  However, 
you  would  probably  have  been  able  to  get 
these  queens  to  lay  in  the  fall,  if  you  had 
fed  them  slowly  for  a  time,  for  perhaps  a 
week  or  so. 

Question. — I  have  four  colonies,  each  consisting 
of  about  4  frames  of  bees.  How  would  this  plan 
of  doubling  up  work?  Remove  the  cover  from  the 
first  hive,  and  place  on  top  two  queen-excluding 
boards ;  then  next  the  second  hive  and  its  cover ; 
then  pack  one  foot  of  straw  around  and  over  the  top 
of  the  whole  business.  With  such  a  plan  the  bees 
would  tolerate  both  queens,  would  they  not?  Would 
the  usual  entrance  slide  provide  enough  air,  or 
would  it  be  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  in  the  upper 
hive?  Ralph   Gaston. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — To  bore  a  hole  in  the  ujiper  hive 
would  not  be  necessary,  and  would  be  apt  to 
cause  a  draft.  Since  the  nuclei  are  so  small, 
we  hardly  think  your  plan  a  good  one,  for 
the  heat  from  the  lower  hive  would  rise  to 
the  itpper  one,  and  the  lower  nucleus  would 
have  extremely  hard  work  to  keep  warm 
enough.  It  would  be  better  to  have  both 
nuclei  in  the  lower  hive  separated  by  a  thin 
wooden  dummy  or  division-board.  We  have 
known  such  nuclei  to  be  wintered  successful- 
ly separated  by  a  double  screen  division- 
board  but  have  never  tried  this  latter  plan 
ourselves,  and  should  fear  it  would  be  a 
much  cooler  arrangement.  Ordinarily  we 
would  say  the  best  thing  to  do  with  those 
two  nuclei  would  be  to  unite  them  or  else 
winter  them  in  a  good  cellar;  for,  of  course, 
small  colonies  can  be  wintered  successfully 
in   the   cellar  if  the   conditions   are   right. 

Questions. —  (1)  I  have  five  10-frame  hives  that 
are  very  full  of  honey.  If  I  pack  bees  so  they  will 
use  only  a  small  amount  this  winter,  will  there  be 
enough  brood-comb  next  spring  for  bees  to  raise 
plenty  of  brood?  How  can  I  remedy  this?  (2) 
How  can  I  tell  honeydew  ?  If  it  is  not  desirable  for 
winter  stores,  should  it  not  be  removed? 

Ohio.  Charles   Case. 

Answers, — ^(1)  The  object  of  contracting 
the  brood-chamber  is  simply  to  give  smaller 
space  to  heat  during  the  winter.  Bees 
would,  it  is  true,  use  more  stores  during  the 
winter  if  they  had  a  larger  space  to  heat 
than  if  they  had  a  small  one;  but  we  would 
hardly  say  that  the  contraction  would  result 
in  the  consumption  of  only  a  small  amount 
of  their  usual  stores.     In  the  spring,  as  the 
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bees  appear  to  be  crowded  so  that  the  queen 
needs  more  room  for  laying,  the  combs  that 
have  been  removed  in  the  fall  may  then  be 
replaced.  (2)  It  is  usually  easy  to  tell  hon- 
eydew  from  its  rank  flavor  and  also  its 
cloudy  appearance.  It  is  not  desirable  for 
winter  stores;  and  if  there  is  any  great  quan- 
tity of  it,  it  should  be  removed  and  better 
stores  given.  If  there  is  only  a  small 
amount,  it  might  be  well  to  feed  10  pounds 
of  good  sugar  syrup  on  top  of  this  honey- 
dew.  If  this  is  done  the  bees  will  proba- 
bly not  get  down  to  the  honeydew  till  next 
spring,  when  they  will  be  able  to  have  plen- 
ty of  good  flights,  and  the  honeydew  would 
do  them  no  harm. 

Question. — I  should  like  to  ask  your  opinion  as 
to  the  location  of  my  bees.  I  have  them  at  the 
south  end  of  a  good  honey-pasture  which  is  good  for 
about  two  miles  north.  Three  miles  south  of  here 
there  is  also  good  pasture.  I  was  wondering  if  it 
would  not  pay  me  to  move  my  bees  half  way  be- 
tween. R.    C.    Carter. 

Florida. 

Answer. — Bees  often  go  three  or  more 
miles  for  nectar;  and  yet  from  your  descrip- 
tion we  believe  it  would  not  pay  you  to 
move  between  these  two  localities,  for  the 
bees  certainly  do  better  if  the  pasturage  is 
very  near  than  if  it.  is  at  a  distance.  Why 
not  divide  your  apiary  and  move  jiart  of  it 
into  each  of  these  two  pastures? 

Question. — How  is  the  State  of  Florida,  and  par- 
ticularly the  section  12  miles  east  of  Tampa  (high 
pine  land),  "  Dixie  estates,"  for  an  apiary  and  the 
raising  of  honey  ?  Is  the  honey  from  citrus-fruit 
blossoms  of  good  quality  ?  Do  the  bees  work  all 
the  year  in  that  climate  ?  I  should  also  be  glad  of 
any  other  information  you  may  care  to  give. 

New  York  City.  A.  Hutchinson. 

Answer. — The  region  12  miles  east  of  Tam- 
pa is  not  particularly  noted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  honey.  You  will  get  honey,  however, 
from  the  citrus  groves,  and  the  honey  is  of 
the  very  finest  quality.'  You  will  also  secure 
some  from  gallberry  and  saw-palmetto.  If 
the  apiary  in  question  is  near  some  bay  or 
inlet,  you  will  be  able  to  get  some  mangrove 
honey.  We  would  advise  apiaries  not  larger 
than  25  or  30  colonies  to  the  yard,  putting 
the  yards  four  or  five  miles  apart.  Unless 
there  are  hard  roads  or  bays  or  inlets  in  the 
vicinity,  it  would  be  difiicult  to  move  bees, 
as  the  sand  is  rather  deep,  making  it  hard 
for  an  automobile  to  traverse. 

Question. — Please  inform  me  whether  the  plan 
of  winter  protection  in  the  Rockies  as  illustrated  in 
the  October  Gleanings  would  be  good  to  use  in 
Pennsylvania.  J.    R.   Megargee. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer. — The  plan  of  wintering  given  by 
Wesley  Foster  could  be  practiced  with  profit 
in  your  State,  if  a  space  intervenes  between 
the  ground  and  the  packing.  If  the  packing 
reaches  clear  from  the  hive  to  the  ground, 
it  would  absorb  dampness  and  probably  re- 
sult in  moldy  combs.  In  Colorado  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  so  that  no  harm  is  done  by  plac- 
ing the  packing  on  the  ground  as  Mr.  Foster 
suggests. 


Question. — Would  it  be  safe  to  feed  bees  combs 
of  honey  that  have  been  fumigated  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon  to  kill  moths,  if  such  combs  have  been 
aired  out  several  days   after  the  carbon   was   used? 

Nebraska.  C.   W.  Farington. 

Answer. — This  honey  would  not  injure 
either  bees  or  people. 

Question. — An  apiary  of  75  colonies  is  located  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  fruit-tree  section.  How  far 
from  the  apiary  can  the  orchardist  expect  as  com- 
plete pollination  as  he  can  within  80  rods  of  the 
apiary  ?  A.  B.  Cook. 

California. 

Answer. — This  would  vary  in  different  sea- 
sons and  different  localities.  In  a  climate 
where  the  spring  is  often  so  cold  that  the 
bees  do  not  get  a  chance  for  flight  except 
only  a  few  days  during  fruit  bloom,  you 
can  see  that  the  conditions  would  be  quite 
different  from  those  in  your  own  locality. 
Therefore,  for  a  general  answer,  we  would 
say  that  at  a  greater  distance  than  80  rods 
you  could  not  expect  as  complete  pollina- 
tion as  you  could  within  that  distance  of 
the  apiary,  altho  during  very  warm  weather 
this  would  not  hold.  Here  at  Medina  we 
have  known  of  some  fruit  trees  only  a  few 
rods  apart.  The  one  nearest  the  apiary 
would  be  completely  pollinated  so  that  the 
fruit  was  heavy  on  the  tree,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  it  had  to  be  picked  in  order  that 
the  remaining  fruit  might  mature,  while  only 
a  short  distance  from  this  tree  were  others 
that  were  not  pollinated  nearly  so  well.  We 
have  had  reports,  also,  of  orchards  in  which 
the  trees  immediately  surrounding  the  hives 
would  hang  full  of  fruit,  while  those  around 
the  edges  would  be  in  striking  contrast. 

Question. — Please  let  me  know  what  per  cent  of 
queens  introduced  by  the  Miller  smoke  method  are 
accepted.  Do  you  practice  this  method  now  ?  If 
so,  do  you  always  find  the  old  queen  first  ? 

Kentucky.  Claude  W.  Wilson. 

Answer. — We  can  not  tell  you  what  per 
cent  of  the  queens  introduced  by  the  Miller 
smoke  method  are  accepted,  for  it  depends 
so  much  upon  weather  conditions  and  the 
honey  flow.  For  best  results  the  old  queen 
should  be  killed  before  introducing  the  new 
one,  altho  many  have  reported  introducing 
without  removing  the  old  one.  In  such  a 
case  you  could  not  be  certain  that  the  new 
queen  would  be  accepted.  Probably  the 
poorer  of  the  two  queens  would  be  killed. 
We  are  not  using  this  method  in  our  apiaries 
at  present,  but  are  introducing  with  the 
Miller  cages  and  also  with  the  Thompson 
cage,  which  was  described  on  page  463  of 
Gleanings  for  August.  Sometimes  when  we 
are  in  a  hurry  we  also  introduce  by  simply 
running  a  virgin  in  at  the  entrance. 

Question. — What  is  the  noise  one  sometimes  hears 
when  going  thru  a  colony  of  bee.s — the  noise  a  deep 
bass  note  somewhat  resembling  the  cooing  of  a 
pigeon.  I  have  been  told  by  a  very  prominent  bee- 
keeper that  it  is  the  signal  for  the  destruction  of  the 
drones ;   but  I   have  heard  it  at  almost  all  times. 

England.  G.   Barratt. 

Answer. — We  do  not  know  to  what  you 
refer  unless  it  be  to  the  quahking  of  the 
queens. 
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years  ago 
I  sent  for  a  sam- 
ple })aekage  of 
the  yellow  ami 
white  sweet 
clover  seed,  and 
the  first  year  of 
i  t  s    maturity     I 

gathered  18  pounds  of  seed.  I  seedeil  some 
alongside  the  garden  and  the  creek  and  in 
the  alfalfa  field  on  a  separate  piece  of 
ground,  and  I  have  50  pounds  of  seed  gath- 
ered this  season.  Our  stock,  horses,  and  cows 
eat  it  with  delight,  and  my  bees  gathered 
lots  of  honey  in  spite  of  the  drouth  we  had 
again  this  season,  which  lasted  from  the  last 
day  of  March  until  Aug.  5. ' ' — Mrs.  Mar- 
garet   Green,   Washington    County,   Ida. 

"An  old  beekeeper  tells  me  that  I  can 
feed  my  bees  ground  oats  this  winter  as 
sugar  can  not  be  had,  and  I  could  not  afford 
it  anywav.  How  about  the  oats?" — Wiley 
W.   Smith,  Wythe  County,  Va. 

' '  I  should  have  requeened  this  fall  but 
there  M'as  no  use  of  buying  new  queens,  for 
I  couldn  't  find  the  old  ones,  as  they  are  too 
black  and  too  shy  for  me,  and  no  one  near- 
er than  40  miles  that  I  know  of  that  could 
find  such  black  queens. ' ' — A.  I.  Marston,  Ida 
County,  la. 

' '  Middle  south  Florida  is  one  of  the  best 
honey  fields  in  the  State,  both  as  for  quali- 
ty and  quantity.  I  have  140  stands  of  bees; 
no  disease;  never  feed;  gather  some  honey 
every  month;  swarm  in  September;  took  20 
gallons  from  one  stand  and  made  three  divi- 
sions."— N.  J.  Thompson,  Polk  County,  Fla. 

' '  The  Klabuhn  Brothers  in  Gleanings  ad- 
vise to  buy  the  bees,  hives,  tools,  and  all 
beekeeping  equipment  of  neighbor  beekeep- 
ers who  keep  only  a  few  hives  or  gums  and 
so  neglect  them  that  they  have  disease. 
Can  some  one  tell  me  what  to  do  with  the 
small  beekeepers  here  that  will  not  sell  and 
will  not  improve  their  beekeeping?" — Ralph 
Hall,  Stone  County,  Ark. 

' '  Colonies  in  this  region  located  exclu- 
sively in  orchards  did  poorly.  Nearly  all 
our  orchards  are  cherries  and  prunes,  which 
are  never  sprayed  with  arsenate  as  apple 
trees  are.  The  wasp  is  one  of  the  bee  pests 
with  which  we  have  to  contend.  We  bait 
him,  using  a  wire  flytrap  in  which  is  placed 
a  small  piece  of  salmon.  In  this  locality  we 
do  not  seem  to  need  the  winter  protection 
discussed  in  Gleanings.  For  instance,  I 
have  found  that  colonies  wintered  under  a 
low  shed  closed  on  three  sides  but  entirely 
open  to  the  east  came  out  in  fine  condition 
in  the  spring.  The  east  is  the  direction  from 
which  we  seldom  have  any  wind.  My  bees 
remain  in  this  shed  the  year  around. ' ' — J. 
W.   Beckley,  Marion   County,  Ore. 

' '  This  season  in  Australia  is  an  excep- 
tionallv  good  one  for  lionev.     Thousands  of 


BEES,  MEN  AND  THINGS 

(You  may  find  it  here) 
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t  o  n  s  are  being 
jiroduced.  My- 
self and  broth- 
er have  40  colo- 
nies, and  up  to 
the  present  have 
harvested  about 
.5,500  pounds  and 
expect  3,000 
more.  Our  sea- 
sons here  aie  very  irregular.  One  in  four 
will  be  a  grand  honey  season.  Of  the  other 
three,  two  will  be  good  and  one  almost  a 
failure.  Our  beekeepers  are  becoming  more 
modern  in  their  method  and  are  working 
their  ajjiaries  on  the  good  American  system, 
and  it  is  becoming  a  big  industry,  especially 
as  people  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  value 
of  honev  as  a  food. ' ' — Percy  Sweetman,  N. 
S.  W. 

"With  the  temperature  at  88  in  the  shade 
and  bees  working  furiously  in  goldenrod,  it 
hardly  seems  like  the  last  day  of  October, 
does  it?  If  the  weather  remains  good,  I 
shall  probably  get  a  super  of  honey  from 
each  of  my  colonies  yet  this  fall  from  the 
goldenrod,  which  is  abundant. "  —  F.  G. 
Berner,   Orange   County,   Fla.,   Oct.   31. 

' '  The  retail  price  of  the  aluminum  combs 
is  55  cents  each,  f.  o.  b.  California,  which  in- 
cludes the  frame  itself  nailed  and  wired 
with  four  vertical  wires.  I  have  used  only 
two  of  the  frames  this  season  as  an  experi- 
ment and  have  found  the  bees  take  to  them 
readily  both  for  honey  and  brood.  I  now 
have  a  cluster  of  bees  on  these  frames  for 
wintering  and  will  watch  results. ' ' — M.  R. 
Delahay,   Howard   County,   Md. 

"  If  I  were  back  to  young  days  (I  am  now 
73  years  old),  I  would  immediately  figure  on 
making  beekeeping  my  principal  and  sole  oc- 
cupation. In  the  10  years  just  past,  while 
studying  the  bees '  habits  and  management, 
I  have  learned  to  love  them  dearly  despite 
the  few  stings  given  me  mostly  in  the  early 
years  of  my  acquaintance  before  I  had  learn- 
ed that  by  proper  care  and  judicious  han- 
dling stinging  would  be  almost  entirely 
eliminated. ' ' — E.  E.  Cohen,  Waupaco  Coun- 
ty, Wis. 

' '  About  July  1  the  bees  began  to  let  up 
on  bringing  in  honey  and  scarcely  got 
enough  to  feed  themselves.  At  that  time 
the  small  miller  swarmed  by  the  millions 
(A'er  all  the  alfalfa  and  clover.  I  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  bloom  did  not  still  pro- 
duce nectar,  and  my  only  solution  of  the 
situation  was  that  the  millers  beat  the  bees 
to  it,  they  being  scattered  over  the  fields 
night  and  day.  About  July  24  we  had  a  ter- 
rific storm  which  nearly  destroyed  all  the 
millers;  and  the  bees  got  very  busy  again 
and  kept  it  up  until  about  Aug.  15  when 
they  began  to  slow  up  on  account  of  cold 
days.  Our  crop  ran  from  40  to  75  pounds 
per  colony. ' ' — C.  E.  Crowfoot,  Logan  Coun- 
ty, Colo. 

"Items  noticed  in  1918:  That  in  some 
seasons    8-frame    hives    are    better    than    10- 
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frame  lor  liouey  jn-oductioii,  and  season  of 
1918  with  us  was  one  of  them;  that  bees 
working  on  onion  l)lossonis  got  <loi)_v,  stu])e- 
fied  and  seemingly  lost  all  eontrol  of  them- 
selves; that  rejjorts  from  locations  five  miles 
apart  indicate  the  average  bee  does  not 
travel  five  miles;  that  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  $7.00  to  $7.50  per  case  of  24  sections 
of  good  section  honey,  and  that  honey-pro- 
ducers are  as  much  sought  after  by  dealers 
as  voters  are  by  politicians;  that  while  there 
is  a  pronounced  tendency  toward  10-frame 
hives,  still  can  hardly  accept  the  Editor's 
opinion  that  the  S-frames  are  in  the  dis- 
card."— E.  J.  Ladd,  Multnomah  County,  Ore. 

' '  Mr.  Kleckler  has  undertaken  beekeeping 
on  a  scientific  scale.  Among  other  things  he 
has  adopted  the  improved  method  of  extract- 
ing the  honey,  which  effectually  eliminates 
the  poison  resulting  from  bee  stings  on  the 
honeycomb  and  which  has  brought  the  ex- 
tracted product  into  greater  popularity.  The 
[irevious  methods  employed  created  some 
prejudice  against  the  extracted  product  be- 
cause of  the  poisons  which  occasionally 
found  their  way  into  it." — Hartford  Day 
Spring,  Hartford,  Mich.  [A  newspaper's 
beekeeping    wisdom. — Editor.] 

"I  live  in  the  city  and  keep  three  colonies 
in  my  back  yard.  I  gave  them  a  great  deal 
of  attention  this  year  and  was  repaid  for  my 
efforts  by  taking  off  over  400  sections  of 
beautiful  honey.  We  have  had  no  trouble 
disposing  of  it  at  35  cents  a  pound,  or  three 
for  $1.00.  My  daughter,  10  years  old,  is 
applying  the  entire  income  to  the  purchase 
of  Thrift  and  War  Savings  Stamps.  I  enjoy 
the  work  immensely.'' — Lester  B.  Johns, 
Montgomery  County,  Ohio. 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  honey  will  never 
reach  the  low  level  in  price  that  it  did  when 
I  sold  out  several  years  ago.  On  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  sugar,  scores  of  thousands 
of  people  have  learned  to  use  honey  who 
never  thought  of  it  before." — E.  M.  Gib- 
son, Carbon  County,  Utah. 

"Have  had  a  very  bad  year  owing  to 
drouth  and  severe  late  cold  in  spring.  How- 
ever, a  splendid  flow  has  been  on  for  the 
past  three  weeks,  and  I  hope  to  extract  a 
fair  crop  within  the  next  few  days. ' ' — I.  D. 
Bailey,  Orleans  County,  La. 

' '  Season  just  closed  very  successful  one 
with  me.  Got  more  than  10,000  lbs.  choice 
extracted  honey  from  70  stands,  spring 
count,  with  about  25  per  cent  increase  and 
lots  of  good  stores  for  winter. ' ' — Archie 
Blackburn,  Rush  County,  Wis. 

"Li  a  Sunday-school  talk  a  short  time 
ago  about  the  industry  of  the  bees  from 
which  I  drew  a  lesson,  I  stirred  up  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  bee  culture  and  the  pros- 
pect of  a  'Bee  Club'  is  the  result." — M.  M. 
Robertson,    Warren    County,    Miss. 

"Have  had  splendid  luck  with  bees  and 
fruit  this  season." — Wni.  A.  Avers,  Wyom- 
ing County,  Pa. 


"We  have  had  an  abundance  of  rain  all 
the  fall.  Flowers  are  out  and  bees  are 
swainiing  some.  Have  the  brood-chambers 
full  and  one  super  full  of  amber  honey.  I 
have  been  keejjing  the  bees  since  1884  and 
never  saw  a  fall  (low  anything  like  this 
one.  If  it  should  stay  warm  as  it  is  now, 
the  bees  will  fill  another  sui)er  in  10  days. 
This  locality  is  as  near  perfection  as  can 
be  if  it  continues  warm.  We  are  selling 
some  honey  to  customers  at  25  cents  a 
pound." — M.  B.  Talley,  Victoria  (bounty, 
Texas. 

' '  The  present  year  has  been  the  best  for 
cpieens  in  my  experience  for  13  years.  I 
had  to  refuse  orders  for  thousands  of  queens 
and  was  about  a  week  behind  most  of  the 
time  in  filling  orders,  altho  I  was  on  the 
jump  every  minute.  It  was  necessary  to 
give  queen-rearing  colonies  stimulating  feed 
thru  July  and  August,  as  we  were  eight 
weeks  without  rain  during  those  months. ' ' 
— J.  H.  Haughey,  Berrien  County,  Mich. 

' '  Seeing  your  article  in  the  September  is- 
sue on  pound  packages  of  bees,  page  531,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  consider  it  very  important 
that  all  packages  of  bees  while  en  route  be 
screened  from  the  light.  The  ordinary  wire 
one-pound  cages  are  objectionable  because 
the  bees  worry  themselves  in  trying  to  get 
out. ' ' — G.  Guyer,  Port  Hammond,  B.  C. 

' '  I  bought  a  leather-colored  queen  of  you 
about  17  years  ago  that  I  had  for  six  years. 
I  clipped  her  wings  and  at  one  time  I  had 
70  colonies  queened  from  her  stock,  and 
after  she  died  I  kept  her  in  a  small  bottle 
until  she  dried  down  to  almost  nothing. ' ' — 
A.  N.  Cooke,  Knox  County,  Ills.,  in  a  personal 
letter  to  A.  I.  Root. 

' '  We  had  350  colonies  last  spring,  increas- 
ed to  500,  and  produced  $6,500  worth  of 
honey — 12  tons  of  extracted  and  4  tons  of^ 
comb.  This  enabled  me  to  take  a  $1,000  Lib- 
erty Bond,  for  I  wanted  Uncle  Sam  to  take 
good  care  of  the  boys. ' ' — M.  A.  Gill,  Cache 
County,  Utah. 

"As  bee  study  is  being  introduced  in  a 
mild  form  in  the  local  training  college  here, 
I  have  been  asked  to  give  demonstrations 
and  to  assist  in  bee  advice.  I  am  greatly 
interested  in  introducing  the  American  bee- 
keeping system  here." — T.  E.  Wise,  Crad- 
dock,  C.  P.,  So.  Africa. 

' '  This  season  I  have  had  sweet-clover 
plants  of  the  old  variety  in  nn'  garden  12 
feet  in  height.  The  bees  have  feasted  all 
daj'  long  on  them." — D.  F.  Tyson,  Van- 
couver, B.  C. 

"Very  poor  prospects  for  next  year  here. 
The  white  and  alsike  clover  are  in  poor  con- 
dition, having  had  only  one  rain  in  two 
months.  Will  have  to  feed  nn^  bees  n.ext 
spring." — L.  J.  Bergh,  Dane  County,  Wis. 

' '  A  colony  of  bees  is  worth  $30.00  in  Den- 
mark. Honey  in  Serbia  is  bringing  $1.00  a 
pound. ' ' — Francis  Jager,  U.  S.  Red  Cross 
rep:csentative  in  Serbia. 
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OUR  HOMES 

A.  I.   ROOT 


If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not    hear    me. — Psalms    66:18. 

Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation;  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people. — Prov.  14:34. 

We  have  made  a  covenant  with  death,  and  with 
hell  are  we  at  agreement;  when  the  overflowing 
scourge  shall  pass  thru,  it  shall  not  come  unto  us ; 
for  we  have  made  lies  our  refuge,  and  under  false- 
hood have  we  hid  ourselves. — Isaiah  28:15. 


T  HAVE  re- 
J.  peatedly 
said,  during 
the  years  that 
are  past,  that 
when  our  Gov- 
ernment would 
break  loose 
from  the  liquor- 
traffic,  the  war 
would  come  to 
an  end;  and 
during  these  se- 
V  e  r  e  struggles 
during  recent 
times  I  have 
been  more  and 
more  impressed 
that  our  first 

text,   "If   I   regard   iniquity   in   my    heart, 
the  Lord  will  not  hear  me,"  can  be  applied, 
and  was  intended  to  apply,  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals.     In  all  these  years 
since  our  own  Civil  war,  our  own  country 
has    been    "  cherishing   iniquity "    by    con- 
senting   to    receive    "  revenue "    from    the 
liquor-traffic.     It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it 
was  duplicating  on  a  large  scale  w'hat  some 
of  our  policemen  have  been  doing  in  letting 
the   saloon-keeper   go   on   with   his   hellish 
traffic  if  he  would  give  the  policeman  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  every  month ;  or,  if  you 
choose,   as   has   recently   been   brought   to 
light,   where  a  woman   of   the  street   paid 
"  hush  money "   to   the  police,   once  in   so 
often,    for   turning   their   heads   the   other 
way  when  plying  her  trade.  This  is  putting 
it  pretty  strongly,  I  know ;  but  is  it  not  true  ? 
The  brewers   and   saloon-keepers   are  just 
now,  as  I  write,  wasting  their  money    (at 
least  I  hope  they  are  wasting  it)  by  putting 
liquor    advertisements    in    periodicals    that 
will  accept  them,  telling  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  lose — I  forget  how  many 
millions — by   cutting  off  the  revenue   that 
has  been  helping  (?)  to  keep  things  going 
for  so  many  years,  by  shutting  down  not 
only   the   distilleries  but   the   breweries   as 
well.     Why,  a  recent  advertisement  in  one 
of    our   ciity    dailies    had    the    audacity    to 
claim    that    the    city    could    not    pay    the 
teachers  of  the  schools    the  raise  in  their 
salaries  that  they  really  ought  to  have  con- 
sistent with  the  times  unless  they  have  the 
revenue     from     the     saloon-keepers     and 
brewers.     Did  you  ever?     The  idea  that  all 
the  schools  and  colleges,  and  I  am  not  sure 
but  the  advertisement  mentioned  churches 
also,  can  not  be  kept  up  without  the  help 
of  the  traffic  in  beer!     Well,  just  now  we 
can  praise  the  Lord  because  our   Govern- 
ment has  decreed  that  the  breweries  shall 


be   closed   up 
December  1, 
1918.      Some  of 
the  said  brewers 
in   the   nearby 
city     of     Cleve- 
land are  making 
a  pitiful  protest. 
Among    other 
things,    one 
brewer    declared 
that  he  has  just 
put  in  some  new 
up-to-date     and 
very     expensive 
machinery,,    and 
this  is  going  to 
be  a  dead  loss  if 
there  is  no  pros- 
pe"t  of  the  ban  being  lifted  very  soon.  How 
did  it  hapi3en  that  he  went  ahead  and  pvt 
in  said  machinery  at  such  a  time  as  this? 
Election  day  is  just  before  us.     The  cut- 
ting off  of  the  breweries  and  distilleries  is 
the   result   of   vigorous   protests   from   the 
people  of  our  nation;  and  I  feel  sure  that 
more  vigorous  protests  are  going  to  be  the 
result  of  this  coming  election.     It  just  now 
begins   to   transj^ire   as   never  before   that 
the  voice  of  the  people  is  going  to  rule; 
and,  thank  the  Lord,  there  are  more  good 
people  in  our  land  just  now  than  the  vici- 
ous and  the  bad.     Yes,  praise  the  Lord,  I 
think  I  may  safely  go  further  and  say  there 
are  more  good   people  in   the   whole  wide 
world,  than  vicious  and  bad.     This  war  has 
brought  about  an  awakening  and  a  stirring- 
up ;    and   not   only    China,   but   even   poor 
wicked   Germany  is  beginning  to  consider 
our  second  text — "Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation ;  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  peo- 
ple." 

Now  where  does  our  strange  third  text 
come  in — "We  have  made  a  covenant  with 
death,  and  with  hell  are  we  at  agreement," 
etc.?  Years  ago  I  used  this  same  text  and 
applied  it  to  a  single  individual — a  deluded, 
good-for-nothing  person — a  man  who  can 
best  be  described  by  the  second  verse  in  the 
fortieth  Psalm:  "He  brought  me  up  also 
out  of  a  horrible  pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay, 
and  set  my  feet  on  a  rock."  Well,  it  just 
occurred  to  me  a  few  days  ago  that  this 
other  strange  passage  might  also  refer  to  a 
nation  as  well  as  individual.  I  hunted  it 
up  in  my  Bible,  and  went  into  Huber's 
private  office  and  asked  for  his  attention  a 
minute.  Then  I  read  it  to  him  out  of  the 
Bible.  He  started  up  in  surprise  and  said 
something  like  this: 

"  Why,   fathei-,   where   in   the  world   did 
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you  find  that  passage  in  the  Bible?  It  de- 
scribes Germany  just  now  to  a  dot." 

Now,  my  good  friends  whose  eyes  rest 
on  these  pages,  I  want  you  to  read  that 
passage  over  and  over  again.  Is  it  not  in- 
deed true  that  Germany  has  made  "  a  cove- 
nant with  death?"  and  good  authorities 
tell  us  tliat  Germany  has  spent  years  and 
years  in  making  this  covenant;  and  she 
has  not  hesitated — at  least  she  does  not 
hesitate  now- — to  declare,  "  With  hell  are 
we  at  agreement."  And  then  she  seems 
to  imply,  certainly  by  actions  if  not  by 
words,  that  "  when  the  overflowing  scourge 
shall  pass  thru  it  shall  not  come  unto  us." 
But,  praise  the  Lord,  at  the  very  moment 
while  I  write  she  is  disappointed,  because 
the  overflowing  scourge  has  finally  reached 
her — the  "scourge  of  the  good  people  of  the 
whole  wide  world.  Now,  if  Germany  ever 
tries  to  give  a  reason,  what  other  reason,  or 
what  better  reason,  can  she  give  than  the 
concluding  words  of  this  text — "  For  we 
have  made  lies  our  refuge,"  and  "  under 
falsehoods  have  we  hid  ourselves." 

At  this  very  moment  our  good  President 
is  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while 
Germany  offers  a  partial  if  not  complete 
"  unconditional  surrender,"  she  has  been 
sinking  our  vessels;  and  not  only  that,  but 
firing  on  boatloads  of  helpless  women  and 
children  in  their  attempt  to  get  to  a  place 
of  safety.  And  this  last  trick  of  the  U- 
boats,  if  we  are  eoiTectly  informed,  was  to 
torpedo  the  vessel  without  giving  the  pas- 
sengers a  single  minute  to  get  into  the  life- 
boats and  save  their  lives;  and  not  only 
that,  her  armies  in  the  French  and  Belgian 
territory  are  destroying  towns  and  cities 
by  the  wholesale.  When  they  find  that  they 
are  conquered,  instead  of  retreating  in  the 
way  conquered  people  have  retreated  ever 
since  the  world  began,  she  is  destroying 
churches,  libraries,  etc.,  that  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  accumulation  of  many  years, 
and  I  might  almost  say  centuries — books 
that  can  never  be  duplicated — ^just  because 
of  an  insane  desire  to  wreck  and  ruin 
everything  pure  and  holy.  Retaliation  has 
been  suggested.  Some  of  the  papers  ad- 
vise telling  Germany  that  if  she  keeps  on 
in  this  work,  when  our  soldiers  get  across 
the  line  the  valuable  buildings  and  other 
forms  of  property  in  Germany  will  be  de^ 
stroyed  in  like  manner.  While  I  can  hard- 
ly blame  people  for  making  this  sort  of 
threat  I  can  not  feel  that  it  is  the  right  and 
proper  thing  for  Christians  to  do.  There 
is  trouble  enough  and  enough  loss  of  prop- 
erty and  life  already. 

I  think  it  was  just  a  few  days  ago  we 
had  an  account  of  a  German  soldier  who 
Avas  near  death.     He  was  calling  piteously 


for  a  drink  of  water.  Two  young  Ameri- 
can boys  were  passing  near  him,  and,  altho 
every  minute  of  their  time  was  urgently 
needed  to  give  a  drink  of  water  to  our  own 
suffering  and  dying  people,  this  boy  could 
not  resist  the  appeal  from  a  dying  man. 
He  gave  him  the  full  contents  of  his  own 
canteen.  Did  this  German  soldier  thank 
him?  I  will  tell  you  what  he  did.  Under 
the  invigorating  influence  of  the  drink  of 
water,  he  roused  up  enough  to  shoot  this 
poor  boy,  who  died  instantly  as  the  reward 
for  giving  a  drink  to  one  Avhom  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dying  man.  Is  this  a  type  of 
Germany?  I  can  not  think  for  a  moment 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  type  of  those  who  have 
been  ruling  Germany,  and  a  type  of  the 
pupils,  at  least  some  of  them,  they  have 
sent  to  war. 

Let  me  now  digress  a  little  in  closing. 
For  years  past,  Germany  has  been  receiv- 
ing the  credit  of  being  progressive.  A 
large  part  of  our  Christian  people,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  considerable  numbers  of 
our  ministers  of  the  gospel,  have  been" 
listening  to  the  teachings  of  Gennany. 
They  called  it  "  higher  criticism."  You 
know  all  about  it.  I  will  give  you  just 
one  illustration.  A  minister  of  the  gospel 
in  good  standing,  supposed  to  be  thoroly 
orthodox,  suggested  ih  a  men's  Bible  class 
on  Sunday  that  it  was  possible  that  no  such 
persons  as  Adam  and  Eve  ever  lived.  May- 
be you  have  heard  such  talk.  When  it  was 
repeated  in  my  hearing  I  replied,  "  Wliy 
not  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  '  j^os- 
sibly,'  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  never 
lived — that  it  was  only  symbolic?"  And 
then  I  added  (please  remember  this  was 
years  ago),  "If  you  will  go  to  the  editor 
of  our  Medina  Gazette  he  will  fall  right  in 
with  you,  and  also  add  that  it  is  not  unlike- 
ly that  even  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  never 
had  an  existence.  He  will  tell  you  it  was 
all  a  tradition  without  any  foundation." 

I  do  not  think  I  need  waste  any  more 
time  in  considering  Germany's  higher  criti- 
cism, or,  if  you  choose,  Germany's  "Kul- 
tur."  It  has  got  the  "  discard  "  so  severe- 
ly that  she  will  never  be  quoted  again. 

Just  one  more  illustration  of  that  comes 
to  mind  just  now.  Some  forty  years  ago 
the  editor  of  this  same  Medina  Gazette 
announced  that  a  distinguished  geologist, 
who  had  contributed  largely  to  the  columns 
of  a  certain  scientific  magazine,  would  ad- 
dross  a  IMedina  audience.  In  telling  of  the 
discoveries  that  liad  been  made  in  regard 
to  Bible  teachings,  and  with  the  teachings 
of  science,  he  made  some  slurring  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  Christian  religion.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  at  that  time  there  were 
quite    a    good    many    "  advanced-science " 
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people  in  our  community,  and  they  cheer- 
ed at  this  skeptical  talk.  But  there  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  audience  a  well-read,  up- 
to-date,  minister  of  the  gospel.  About  this 
time  he  rose  up  and  asked  to  have  a  word. 
He  asked  the  German  professor  with  the 
hig'h-soundino-  name  a  few  questions.  The 
professor  tried  to  answer,  but  got  into  deep 
Avater;  and  finally  got  mad  and  used  such 
words  that  his  audience  hissed  him  down. 

Just  recently  some  celebrated  German 
professor  gave  some  lectures  in  some  of  our 
eastern  cities  and  had  several  prominent 
articles  published  in  our  leading  magaines 
in  defense  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimu- 
lants. Many  good  j^eople  were  for  a  time 
deluded  by  his  sophistry ;  but  that  was 
before  the  war  time.  Nobody  now,  would 
take  stock  in  any  preacher  or  a  professor 
recently  from  Germany.  In  fact,  unless 
things  have  the  stamp  of  "  Not  made  in 
Germany  "  nobody  would  think  of  buying 
at  any  piice. 

The  Scientific  American  and  some  others 
of  our  leading  journals  have  been  discus- 
sing the  matter  of  what  we  shall  do  Avith 
Germany  when  the  war  is  ended.  First  and 
foremost,  Germany  must  offer  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
before  these  lines  are  before  you  such  will 
be  the  case.  In  that  same  28th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  there  is  one  more  verse  Avhich  I  wish 
to  quote,  as  follows: 

"  Your  covenant  with  death  shall  be  dis- 
annulled, and  your  agreement  with  hell 
shall  not  stand ;  when  the  overflowing 
scourge  shall  pass  thi'u,  then  ye  shall  be 
trodden  down  by  it." 

When  we  were  boys  and  killed  a  snake, 
especially  one  that  we  regarded  as  venom- 
ous, we  used  to  pound  that  snake  a  lon^: 
time  after  Ave  supposed  it  Avas  dead.  Shall 
we  do  the  same  thing  Avith  Germany  in  re- 
venge for  her  aAvful  cruelties  and  atroci- 
ties? God  forbid.  Shall  Ave  not,  rather, 
remember  those  Avonderful  Avords  uttered 
by  our  dying  Savior — "  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do"? 


COLD  GKEENHOUSES,  OR  GREENHOUSES  WITH- 
OUT  ARTIFICIAL   HEAT. 

On  reaching  my  Medina  home,  April  19, 
T  was  both  pleased  and  astonished  to  see 
the  collection  of  beautiful  plants  in  the 
little  gTeenhouse  belonging  to  one  of  my 
daughters.  My  first  expression,  almost, 
was  in  regard  to  the  Avonderful  liealth  and 
vigor  that  every  plant  seemed  to  show — 
splendid  coloi',  no  trace  of  Avilting  or  injury 
from  either  cold  or  frost,  and  not  an  un- 
healthy specimen  in  the  Avhole  greenhouse. 


When  I  asked  if  it  was  not  a  little  too  cool 
for  tomato  jjlants  she  replied,  '"  Father,  I 
have  found  that  plants  do  better  by  keeping 
the  greenhouse  ratlier  cool ;  and  another 
thing,  Ave  have  no  insects  of  any  sort  Avhere 
Ave  do  not  let  it  get  too  warm  Avhen  the  sun 
is  aAvay  up."  And  then  I  observed  a  large 
door  that  Avas  kept  Avide  open  into  the 
spacious  basement  or  cellar.  The  result 
Avas  that  the  plants  did  not  g-et  eliilled  dur- 
ing frosty  nights,  and  also  that  the  gTeen- 
house seldom  became  too  Avarm  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day, -because  the  air  from  that 
large  basement  was  constantly  changing 
place  Avith  the  air  in  the  greenhouse.  Of 
course,  during  a  large  part  of  the  day  the 
ventilators  Avere  doAvn ;  but  her  success  Avas 
mainly  due  to  keeping  the  greenhouse 
rather  cool  all  the  time.  Then  I  remember- 
ed that  Eugene  Davis  told  m.e  years  ago 
that  he  had  the  best  success  Avith  lettuce  in 
greenhouses  Avhen  he  kept  the  temjjerature 
just  about  right  for  Avorking  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. And  then  I  also  recalled  that  Peter 
Henderson,  years  ago,  suggested  building 
a  greenhouse  Avith  slatted  floor,  and  a  large 
deep  cellar  under  it.  Such  a  greenhouse 
in  a  locality  Avhere  it  is  not  too  cold  in  Avin- 
ter,  or  in  almost  any  locality,  along  during 
the  spring  can  be  made  to  give  splendid 
results  Avithout  anv  heating  arrangements 
at  all. 


SWEET  CLOVER  ONCE  MORE;  SOMETHING  STILL 
MORE    ENCOURAGING. 

We  clip  the  following  from  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Bural  New-Yorker: 

SWPJET     CLOVER     FOE    PASTITRE. 

T  am  interested  in  sweet  clover  for  pasture.  How 
long-  ran  it  be  counted  on  for  permanent  pasture  if 
kept  fed.  off?  and  will  it  do  well  on  clay  soil  that  is 
not    well    drained?  U.    S. 

Elmira,   N.  Y. 

Sweet  clover  is  a  biennial,  and  the  roots"  rot  in 
the  soil  at  the  end  of  two  years.  As  a  pasture  it 
will  be  a  perennial  if  allowed  to  go  to  seed  each 
year,  which  ii  naturally  will  do  in  a  pasture  lot, 
and  in  that  case  you  will  have  good  grazing  every 
year.  A  sweet-clover  pastiire  will  take  care  of  two 
animals  per  acre  if  the  soil  is  good,  while  no  other 
grass  will  support  more  than  one  to  every  two  acres. 
Your  soil  is  .iust  like  mine,  and  I  think  clay  is  the 
ideal  soil  for  sweet  clover.  After  years  of  experience 
I  claim  that  neither  alfalfa,  the  clovers,  soy  beans, 
vetch,  or  any  other  legume,  is  in  the  .same  class  with 
sweet  clover,  either  as  jiasture,  hay,  or  as  a  soil  ren- 
ovator. If  the  following  rules  are  followed  you  will 
make  a  grand  success  of  sweet  clover,  and  if  not, 
in    nine  cases  out   of  ten   you   will  fail. 

Sow  only  unhulled  seed  at  the  rate  of  20  or  2.5 
lbs.  per  acre.  Sow  on  disked  land,  preferably  land 
that  was  previously  in  a  hoed  crop,  or  grain  stubble, 
between  Nov.  1  and  March  1,  without  a  nurse  crop, 
and  the  next  Septemher  you  will  get  as  good  a  crop 
of  the  best  hay  in  the  world  as  you  ever  raised  on 
that  li'.nd.  If  for  pasture  the  new  seeding  should 
not  be  grazed  until  it  is  six  inches  high,  about  June 
1.  If  you  sow  on  sod,  plow  it  before  Nov.  1,  and 
then  disk  and  sow  in  November,  rolling  it  in.      Hull- 
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ed  or  scarified  seed  imist  be  sown  in  tlie  si)ring,  and 
generally  dry  weather  takes  it  before  it  is  large 
enough  to  withstand  a  drouth.  If  sown  in  Novem- 
ber or  before  March  1  it  will  have  growth  enough  by 
May  1  to  stand  any  weather — but  only  unhulled 
northern  seed  must  be  used.        A.  Bloominqdale. 

The  above  puts  the  vahie  of  sweet  clovei* 
for  stock  rather  strongly;  but  it  may  be  all 
right.  I  should  say  20  to  25  lbs.  of  seed 
(o  the  acre  is  more  than  is  needed;  but  for 
unhulled  seed  it  may  be  all  right;  and  the 
direction  for  sowing  it  from  Nov.  1  to 
IM'arch  1  is  not  exactly  what  I  should  advise ; 
but.  unfortunately,  the  writer  does  not  tell 
where  he  lives.  I  do  wish  every  writer  for 
agricultural  periodicals  would  tell  where  he 
lives  and  when  he  wrote.  It  is  especially 
important  that  he  give  his  county  and  state, 
even  if  he  does  not  give  his  address.  Some 
time  ago  we  had  a  crop  of  sweet  clover  that 
was  cut  for  seed;  but  it  was  rained  on  so 
many  times  that  we  feared  the  seed  was  un- 
fit to  send  out ;  but  after  being  hulled  and 
scarified  we  sowed  it  in  our  cornfield  last 
summer,  1917,  and  this  summer  also,  after 
the  last  cultivating,  and  both  times  it  cam.e 
up  so  thick  it  seemed  as  if  every  grain  must 
have  germinated.  As  sweet-clover  seed  is 
now  quoted  in  catalogs  and  daily  papers 
among  other  clovers,  and  is  on  sale  at  al- 
most every  seedstore,  we  have  discontinued 
offering  it.  It  is  certainly  very  refreshing 
to  me  to  see  that  it  is  now  quoted  side  by 
side  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  other 
clovers.  The  writer  of  the  above,  as  you 
will  notice,  puts  it  ahead  of  all  the  other 
clovers,  not  even  excepting  alfalfa. 


SWEET  CLOVER THE  BIGGEST   STORY  OF  ALL. 

We  clip  the  following  from  The  Rural 
New  Yorker : 

SWEET    CLOVER    ON    STUMP    LAND. 

We  have  urged  our  readers  to  try  sweet  clover, 
and  have  printed  some  true  stories  about  the  work 
this  plant  can  do.  Now  comes  a  report  from  Ore- 
gon, vouclied  for  by  reliable  men.  There  is  much 
stump  land  in  tha  Pacific  Coast  country.  It  is  usu- 
nll\-  good  .soil,  but  the  cost  of  clearing  and  stumping 
is  so  great  that  it  will  hardly  pay  as  a  business 
proposition.  Near  Grant's  Pass  a  new  plan  was 
tried  out  in  handling  this  kind  of  land.  The  stumps 
will  lareely  decay  in  about  five  years,  and  the  prob- 
lem was  to  make  these  years  productive  if  possible. 
The  plan  was  to  seed  sweet  clover  after  burning 
the  land  over  and  then  using  the  plac«  for  pasture. 
Here   is  the  story   as  sent   us: 

Having  a  lot  of  this  kind  of  land  to  clear  at 
Winona  ranch,  and  not  wishing  to  waste  the  use  of 
it  for  a  long  lime,  we  tried  the  sweet-clover  method 
of  clearing.  W^e  had  four  acres  slashed,  the  timber 
and  brush  cut  and  left  on  the  ground  just  as  it  fell, 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  of  1915.  Tliis 
cost  us  $8  an   acre  by  contract. 

In  Novem1>er  of  that  year  we  burned  over  this 
slashing,  getting  a  good  clean  burn  with  a  fairly 
deep  layer  of  ashes.  In  the  following  February,  be- 
tween the  first  and  the  fifth,  we  sowed  five  pounds 
per  acre  of  scarified  white-sweet-clover  seed  on  the 
ashes   among  the   stumps    which  were  so  thick  that 


it  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible  to  harrow 
or  disk  or  work  tlic  ground  in  any  way  whatsoever. 
We  simply  sowed  the  seed  broadcast  with  an  ordi- 
nary Gaboon  seeder. 

In  every  place  where  there  was  a  good  layer  of 
ashes  the  sweet  clover  came  up  splendidly,  every 
seed  apparently  growing,  while  where  there  was 
little  or  no  ash  layer  the  stand  was  poor  or  lacking. 
In  this  case  the  ash  was  good  on  about  90  per  cent 
of  the  land;  and  we  got  a  fine  stand  on  90  per  cent 
of  the  four   acres   therefore. 

The  following  season,  from  February  1,  1917,  on 
thru  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall  we  pastured 
seven  head  of  milch  cows  and  an  average  of  three 
head  of  horses,  mules,  and  other  stock  on  this 
piece  of  sweet  clover,  with  no  other  feed  from  May 
1  on,  except  25  pounds  of  shorts  per  day  to  the 
herd  of  milch   cows. 

The  cows  kept  in  splendid  condition,  as  did  the 
other  stock;  and  the  cows  in  milk  averaged  900 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  month  straight  thru. 
Those  cows,  registered  Holsteins,  gave  a  return 
of  $12.80  per  cow  per  month  net  for  their  sweet- 
clover  pasture  in  butter  fat  and  skim  milk,  after 
deducting  the  labor  charge  of  $3.70  per  cow  per 
month. 

Meanwhile  the  sweet  clover  is  growing  as  fast  as 
the  stock  eat  it,  and  is  seeding  heavily  in  .spite  of 
the  strenuous  pasturing.  It  gi'ew  to  a  height  of  10 
feet  in  places,  and  the  cattle  ate  it  down  again  to 
about  a  foot  high,  at  which  height  it  now  keeps 
growing  out  and  branching. 

Besides  the  excellent  returns  in  milk  from  this  pas- 
ture among  the  stumps,  the  sweet  clover  is  improv- 
ing the  land  steadily  by  taking  nitrogen  from  the 
air  and  putting  it  into  the  ground  as  all  legumes 
do,  and  also  by  adding  humus  to  the  ground  thru 
the  decay  of  its  root  after  the  second  year.  Also 
the  stumps  are  rotting  out,  thus  greatly  reducing  the 
cost  of  final  clearing  of  the  land  to  probably  ten  or 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre  instead  of  sixty,  as  it 
would  have  been  originally. 

The  cost  of  getting  the  land  into  swoet  clover, 
including  slashing,  burning,  seed,  and  sowing,  was 
about  $10  per  acre;  while  the  net  returns  in  the 
second  crop  year  were  well  over  $50  per  acre  at 
the  most  conservative  figure. 

Nothing  is  said  in  the  above  cupping 
about  bees.  Surely  they  were  on  hand.  We 
take  it  the  ashes  wei'e  from  hard-wood  tim- 
ber.   

THE  ELECTRIC   WINDMILL   FOR   THE   POULTRY- 
KEEPER. 

Years  ago  there  was  talk  about  lighting 
up  the  henhouse  by  means  of  lanterns  oi- 
electricity  in  order  to  get  more  eggs.  But 
I  shall  have  to  confess  that  I  paid  very 
little  attention  to  it  because  I  thought  it 
was  contrary  to  nature,  or  some  new  fad 
that  would  soon  be  forgotten.  And  I  do  not 
know  but  I  was  right  in  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter part  of  it,  as  it  did  seem  to  be  forgot- 
ten; but  you  may  be  sure  I  was  both 
startled  and  surprised  to  find  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  the  Tiiiral  Xeir  Yorker  of 
April  6.  I  give  right  here  a  clijiping  con- 
sisting of  the  first  i)aragTaph  of  that  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Extending  Daylight  for  tlie 
Hen."  If  you  are  keeping  chickens  to  any 
extent,  I  tliink  you  will  send  at  onre  to  the 
Rural  people  for  the  number  containing  the 
whole  article. 
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Publicity  is  now  being  given  to  a  metliod  of 
increasing  winter  eigg  production  that  has  shown 
marvelous  results  in  the  hands  of  a  considerable 
number  of  experimenters  and  commercial  poultry- 
men.  In  fact,  so  remarkable  are  the  results  so  far 
obtained  we  may  soon  etxpect  to  see  in  the  city 
dailies  such  startling  headlines  as  "  The  Cold  Stor- 
age Warehouses  Frozen  Out,"  and  "  December  Eggs 
at  May  Prices." 

Briefly  the  idea  is  that,  when  the  days 
begin  to  shorten  and  the  nights  to  lengthen, 
the  average  hen  cannot  get  food  enough  be- 
fore going  to  roost  to  keep  her  digestive 
apparatus  working  up  to  the  capacity  it 
should  work,  to  enable  her  to  lay  an  egg 
every  day ;  and,  consequently,  she  takes  a 
rest,  perhaps  of  several  weeks  or  perhaps 
several  months;  whereas  she  might  lay  as 
many  eggs  in  December,  or  perhaps  almost 
as  many,  as  she  does  in  May  and  June,  if 
she  simply  had  a  shorter  night  and  plenty 
of  good  nourishing  food  before  going  to  her 
final  roost.  Therefore  all  you  need  to  do  is 
to  light  up  the  henhouse  at  8  or  9  o'clock 
(or  perhaps  9  or  10  by  the  new  schedule) 
and  give  the  poulti'y  a  good  feed — enough 
to  last  them  until  morning.  My  neighbor 
Abbott  down  in  Florida  raises  chickens  by 
the  thousands,  and  he  declared  some  time 
ago  that  during  the  time  of  year  when  we 
have  long  nights  the  small  chickens  need 
a  chance  to  take  food  in  the  night  time; 
and  he  used  a  lamp  brooder  that  not  only 
gave  out  heat  but  gave  out  light  enough 
so  the  chickens  could  feed  whenever  hungry. 
I  believe  the  gi'owers  of  Grand  Rapids  let- 
tuce have  found  they  get  good  merchantable 
lettuce  quicker  by  the  help  of  the  electric 
light  during  long  nights  as  above.  Now, 
some  of  you  may  ask  where  the  windmill 
comes  in.  Why,  you  want  a  windmill  for 
lighting  your  home,  barns,  and  outbuild- 
ings; and  when  you  get  it,  it  will  be  the 
cheapest  mode  of  giving  poultry  a  chance 
to  feed  in  the  night  time. 

The  closing  paragraph  in  the  Rural  puts 
in  a  caution  about  using  eggs  for  hatching 
from  hens  that  have  been  kept  laying  all 
winter  under  the  stimulus  of  late  suppers, 
as  outlined  above.  Better  have  a  separate 
pen  for  producing  eggs  in  the  good  old- 
fashioned  way  without  the  after-dark  sup- 
pers. 


If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will 
not  Jiear   me. — Psalms    66:18. 

On  page  52  of  our  issue  for  January  I 
suggested  that  the  reason  God  did  not  hear 
and  answer  the  prayers  of  the  good  people 
in  our  nation  was  because  our  nation  year 
after  year  was  consenting  to  receive  rev- 
enue from  this  hellish  traffic.  The  more  I 
thought  of  it,  and  the  more  I  prayed  over 
it,  my  assurance  grew  greater  that  I  was 
ris'ht   about   it.      In    Our   Homes   for   this 


issue  I  started  out  again  and  made  the  point 
very  strong  that  the  little  text  might  apply 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  j^ersons.  Our  read- 
ers will  probably  remember  that  Hobson 
has  been  urging  the  same  thing.  He  said  in 
substance  that  when  the  licpor  traffic  was 
stopped  the  war  would  stop  and  not  before. 
Little  did  I  dream,  however,  how  soon  my 
prediction  and  Hobson's  would  come  to 
pass.  On  the  6th  day  of  November  my 
good  friend,  J.  E.  White,  superintendent 
of  the  Anti-saloon  League  of  Ohio,  sent 
me  a  telegram  which  reads  as  follows: 

Ohio  dry  by  more  than  15,000;  legislature  sure 
on  ratification ;  nation  will  quickly  follow.  Praise 
the  Lord  for  your  vision.  J.  A.  White. 

Columbus,   O.,   Nov.  6. 

You  will  remember  this  was  the  day  after 
election.  Well,  on  that  very  same  day,  just 
a  few  hours  later,  I  was  startled  by  hear- 
ing the  Avhistle  on  our  factory  blowing  a 
long  blast  right  in  the  midst  of  working 
hours,  and  it  kejDt  on  blowing.  When  every- 
body rushed  out  inquiring  "  What  is  the 
racket?"  the  reply  was  that  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  You  know  how  it  was,  my  good 
friends,  I  presume,  for  I  suppose  most  of 
you  whose  eyes  rest  on  these  pages  had  a 
similar  experience.  But  this  was  by  some 
means  a  premature  report;  and  then  I  re- 
membered claiming  that  Hobson  and  myself 
were  exactly  right  in  saying  when  the  liquor 
business  ended  the  world-wide  war  would 
end ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  it  was  a  false 
report,  and  that  the  war  did  not  end  on  the 
same  day,  I  replied  that  only  a  few  days 
more — possibly  a  few  hours — would  verify 
my  prediction.  Well,  this  morning,  Nov. 
11,  when  Mrs.  Eoot  and  I  were  eating 
breakfast  a  little  earlier  than  usual  (be- 
cause we  expect  to  start  for  Florida  to- 
night, Nov.  11)  this  same  whistle  started 
up  a  little  before  daylight,  and  soon  the 
people  were  out  again  screaming  and  yell- 
ing and  rejoicing;  and  this  rejoicing  and 
carousing  has  been  going  on  at  an  unheard- 
of  rate  during  the  whole  day.  But,  praise 
the  Lord,  this  rejoicing  is  without  the  aid 
of  either  beer  or  whisky.  Automobiles  are 
running  in  every  direction;  flags  of  all 
sizes  and  nationalities  are  afloat,  and  I 
think  it  comes  nearer  to  being  a  world- 
wide rejoicing  than  anything  else,  perhaps, 
our  eyes  have  ever  seen  before.  Business 
houses,  factories,  and  everything  else,  are 
closed. 

One  of  the  first  questions  I  asked  was, 
"  Has  the  whole  world  really  stopped  fight- 
ing? are  implements  of  war  actually  drop- 
ped? is  the  whole  world  ready  to  beat  its 
swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  into 
IDruning-hooks  V 

Praise  the  Lord,  Florida  also  voted  dry 
the  same  day  that  Ohio  did. 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  insprtcd  in  these  classified 
columns  for  25  cts.  per  line.  Atlvertiseinents 
intended  for  this  department  cannot  be  less 
than  two  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want 
your  advertisement  in  the  classified  column 
or  we  will   not  be  responsbile  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 

Beeswax  bougrht  and  sold.  Strohmeyer  &  Arpe 
Co.,    139    Franklin    St.,    New   York. 

FOR  SALE. — Choice  buckwheat  extracted  honey, 
fully  ripened  by  the  bees,  in  new  CO-lb.  cans. 

O.  W.  Bedell,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE. — To  highest  bidder,  fiva  ton  basswood 
and  clover  extracted  honey  in  tive-sallon  cans. 

W.   M.   Peacock,    Mapleton,    Iowa. 

FOR  SALE. — ^No.  1  white  extracted  honey  in  No. 
10  pails  weighing  10  pounds  gross,  $3.00  each  f. 
o    b.  here.      B.   F.   Smith,   Jr.,   Fromberg,   Mont. 

FOR  SALE. — 50,000  lbs.  carload  extracted  alfal- 
fa-sweet clover  honev,  subject  to  best  cash  offer  f.  o. 
b.    Delta,    Colo.      Gale   H.   Patterson,    Delta,    Colo. 

RASPBERRY  HONEY. — This  honey  has  just 
enough  buckwheat  honey  mixed  with  it  to  color  it 
some.  It  is  from  one  of  the  Hutchinson  apiaries,  and 
has  all  the  fine  qualties  and  flavor  that  the  Hut- 
cTiinson  honey  is  noted  for.  It  is  put  up  for  sale  in 
60-lb.  cans.  Price,  25c  a  lb.  Sample  by  mail  20c 
which  may  be  appled  on  purchase  of  honey. 

John  Hutchinson,  Lake  City,  Mich.,  R.  D.  No.  2. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 

Small  lots  of  off-a-rade  honev  for  baking  purposes. 
C.  W.  Finch,  1451  Ogden  Ave.,  Chicago,   111. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  car  lots 
and  less.     Mail  sample  quantity  and  price. 

W.  Morris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

WANTED. — Comb  and  extracted  honey,  also  bees- 
wax.     Send   samples. 

C.   S.   Fryer,   386  Halsey   St.,   Portland,   Ore. 

HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED. — Extracted  hon- 
ey.     Mail   sample   and  state  price. 

Kretehmer    Mfg.    Co.,    Council    Bluffs,    Iowa. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — For  manufacture  into 
SUPERIOR  FOUNDATION    (Weed  Process). 

Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

WANTED. — Extracted  honey  in  both  light  and 
amber  grades.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how  honey 
is  put  up  and  quote  lowest  cash  price  delivered  in 
Preston.  M.   V.   Facey,   Preston,   Minn. 

WANTED. — White  or'  light  amber  extracted  hon- 
ey in  any  quantity.  Kindly  send  sample,  tell  how 
your  honey  is  packed  and  your  lowest  cash  price, 
also  buy  beeswax.     E.  B.  Rosa,  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 

WANTED.  —  Extracted  honey,  all  kinds  and 
grades  for  export  purposes.  Any  quantity.  Please 
send  samples  and  quotations. 

M.  Betancourt,  59  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED. — Extracted  and  comb  honey.  Carload 
or  less  quantities.  Send  particulars  by  mail  and 
sample  of  extracted. 

Hoffman  &  Hauck,  Inc.,   Richmond  Hill,   N.  Y. 

BEESWAX  WANTED. — We  are  paying  higher 
prices  than  usual  for  beeswax.  Drop  us  a  line  and 
get  our  prices,  either  delivered  at  our  station  or  your 
station  as  you  choose.  State  how  much  you  have 
and  qualitv".      Dadant  &   Sons,   Hamilton,   Illinois. 


We  are  in  the  market  for  honey  and  beeswax. 
Send  your  best  price  on  comb  honey  and  a  sam])le 
of  extracted  honey.  State  quantities  you  have,  also 
style,  sizo,  and  weight  of  package  or.  section. 
Charles  Israel  Bros.  Co.,  Inc.,  486-490  Canal  St., 
New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE 

HONEY  LABELS.  —  Mo-st  attractive  designs. 
Catalog  free.     Eastern  Label  Co.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

FOR  SALE. — Hand-gathered  sweet  clover  seed 
now  ready.      Write  for  prices. 

E.  C.  Bird  Boulder,  Colo. 

FOR  SALE. — SUPERIOR  FOUNDATION,  "Best 
by  Test."     Let  us  prove  it.     Order  now. 

S'liperior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case  at  50  cents  per  case  in  lots  of  50 ;  will 
exchange  for  honey.      E.   B.   Rosa,    Monroe,    Wis. 

FOR  SALE. — Combined  Barnes  saw,  two-frame 
extractor,    good   as    new,    half   price. 

Liberty    Press,    Box    224,    Shenandoah,    Iowa. 

FOR  SALE. — Good  second-hand  60-lb.  cans,  two 
to  the  case,  at  60c  per  case  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati. 
Terms,  cash  with  order.  C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co., 
2146   Central   Ave.,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

CANADIAN  BEE  SUPPLY  &  HONEY  CO., 
Ltd. — 73  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  (Note  new  ad- 
dress.) Full  line  of  Root's  famous  good.s ;  al.so 
made-in-Canada  goods.  Extractors  and  engines; 
Gleanings  and  all  kinds  of  bee  literature.  Get 
the  best.     Catalog  free. 


WANTS  AND  EXCHANGE 

WANTED. — Second-hand  honey  extractor. 

E.  L.  Gardiner,  44  Otis  St.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

WANTED. — Extractor    and    knife.       State    price. 
C.   O.  Warfel,   Sellman,   Md. 

WANTED. — A    second-hand    Novice    extractor. 
C.  W.  Campbell,  Reevesville,  Ills. 

WANTED. — Be«s  in  the  far  south  where  there 
is  early  honey  flow.     Heard  &  Ellison,   Kinde,   Mich. 

WANTED. — Colonies  of  bees  in  lots  of  anywhere 
from  5  to  500.      State  lowest  cash  price  wanted. 
H.  G.  Quirin,  Bellevue,  Ohio. 

WANTED. — Old  combs  and  cappings  for  render- 
ing on  shares.  Our  steam  equipment  secures  all 
the  wax.  Superior  Honey  Co.  Ogden,   Utah. 

WANTED. — Fifty  or  less  10-frame  hives  or  hive 
bodies   in   first-class   condition. 

C.  E.   Martin,   Minier,  Ills. 

WANTED. — Good  second-hand  dado  for  making 
dovetailed  bee  hives. 

W.  M.  Peacock,   Mapleton,   Iowa. 

WANTED. — Shipments  of  old  comb  and  cappings 
for  rendering.  We  pay  the  highest  cash  and  trade 
prices,  charging  but  5  rts.  a  pound  for  wax  render- 
ed. The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co.,  204  Walnut  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati,  O. 

OLD  COMBS  WANTED. — Our  steam  wax-presses 

will  get  every  ounce  of  beeswax  out  of  old  combs. 
cappings  or  slumgum.  Send  for  our  terms  and 
our  new  1918  catalog.  We  will  buy  your  share  of 
the  wax  for  cash  or  will  work  it  into  foundation  for 
vou.  Dadant  &  Sons,  Hamilton,  Illinois. 
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WANTED. — 'SO-acre  equipped  bee,  dairy  and  fruit 
farm,  good  buildingrs,  near  town,  western  New  York 
preferred.       Matt    Johnstone,    Cayuga,    Ont.,    Can. 

WANTED. — Beeswax.  We  will  pay  for  average 
quality  beeswax  delivered  at  Medina,  3  6e  cash,  3 80 
trade.  We  will  pay  1  and  2c  extra  for  choice  yellow. 
Be  sure  your  shipment  bears  your  name  and  ad- 
dress as  shipper  so  we  can  identify  it  on  arrival. 
The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

I  will  trade  for  hives  of  bees  or  bee  supplies,  one 
acetylene  gas  plant,  made  by  Oxweld  Acetylene  Co., 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  I  have  used  this  gas  plant  one 
year  only,  and  I  guaranteie  it  to  be  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. With  the  above  plant  go  the  lighting  fixtures, 
three-burner  stove  and  oven.  I  paid  $187  for  the 
gas  plant.     If  interested  write  to 

D.   E.  Evans,   Elizabeth,   Pa.,   Box  345. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
AUTOMOBILE  REPAIRS 

AUTOMOBILE  owners  should  subscribe  for  the 
Automobile  Dealer  and  Repairer;  150-page  il- 
lustrated monthly  devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  and 
repair  of  the  car.  Tlie  only  magazine  in  the  world 
devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  motoring.  The 
"Trouble  Department"  contains  five  pages  of  num- 
bered questions  each  month  from  car  owners  and 
repairmen  which  are  answered  by  experts  on  gaso- 
line engine  repairs.  $1.00  per  year.  15  cents  per 
copy.  Canadian  subscriptions,  $1.50.  Postals  not 
answered.  Charles  D.  Sherman,  107  Highland 
Court,    Hartford,    Conn. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 

Finest  Italian  queens.  Send  for  booklet  and  price 
list.      Jay    Smith,    R.    D.    No.    3,    Vincennes,    Ind. 

Hardy  Italian  queens. 

W.  G.  Lauver,  Middletown,  Pa.,  R.  D.  No.  3. 

FOR    SALE. — iThree-band    Italian    queens. 
W.  T.  Perdue,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Ft.  Deposit,  Ala. 

No  more  queensi  this  season.  Root's  beekeepers' 
supplies.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Well-bred  bees  and  queens.      Hives   and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  84  Courtland  St.,  New  York. 

Golden  Italian  queens,  untested,  $1.00  each,  six 
for  $5.00.  E.  A.  Simmons,   Greenville,  Ala. 

"SHE  SUIT  ME"  Italian  queens;  $1.00  from 
May    15th  to  Oct.    15th. 

Allan  Latham,  Norwiehtown,  Conn. 

FOR  SALE. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  prices.  J.  A.  Jones 
&    Son,    Hope   Hull,    Montgomei-y    Co.,    Ala. 

THREE-BAND  ITALIANS  ONLY.  Un.teisted 
queens,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  12,  $9.00;  50,  $35.00;  100, 
$67.50.     H.  G.  Dunn,  The  Willows,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

GOLDENS  THAT  ARE  TRUE  TO  NAME.  Un- 
tested queens,  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.0i0;  12,  $9.00;  50, 
$35.00;   100,   $67.50. 

Garden    City    Apiaries,    San    Jose,    Calif. 

Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees ; 
the  highest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey  gather- 
ers as  can  be  found;  each,  $1.00;  6,  $5.00;  tested, 
$2.00;   breeders,    $5.00   to   $10.00. 

J.  B.   Brockwell,   Barnetts,  Va. 

Golden  and  3-banded  Italian  queens  will  be  our 
specialty.  We  can  also  furnish  Carniolans.  Test- 
ed, $1.60  each;  untested,  75  cts.  each.  Bees  per  lb., 
,$1.50;  nuclei,  per  frame,  $1.50.  Send  your  order 
for  bees   early. 

C.  B.  Bankston  &  Co.,   Buffalo,   Leon  Co.,  Tex. 


FOR  SALE. — 60  colonies  of  three-band  Italian 
bees  in  sound  standard  10-frame  hives,  Hoffman 
frame,  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  disease,  one  story 
complete,  $7.00  per  colony.  On  account  of  selling 
bees  by  the  pound  we  have  a  big  stock  of  10-frame 
second-hand  hives  all  the  standard  size,  with  Hoff- 
man frames  in  hives  and  supers,  some  700.  One- 
story  dovetailed  hives  with  frames,  cover  and  bot- 
tom. $1.25  each;  bodies  with  frames,  65c  each; 
Ideal  supers  with  frameis,  40e  each.  Some  300  home- 
made, same  material  halved  at  corners  and  nailed 
both  ways,  .iust  as  good  as  the  dovetailed  but  do  not 
look  so  well,  complete  hive,  $1.00  each,  supers,  30c 
each,  bodies  with  frames  55c  each.  All  hives  are 
painted  white.  We  also  offer  new  nucleus  and  ship- 
ping cages  all  nailed  up  ready  for  use  as  follows: 
28  3-frame  nucleus,  30c  each;  57  2-frame  nucleus, 
25c  each;  28  3-pound  cages,  40c  each;  148  2- 
poiind  cages,  30c  each;  150  1-pound  cages,  25c 
each.  Hyde  Bee  Co.,  Floresville,  Tex. 


HELP  WANTED 


Good  queen-breeder  wanted  for  1919.  State  ex- 
perience and  salary  expected,  for  position  in  village. 
Good   school,    churches,    etc. 

W.  D.  Achord,   Fitzpatrick,  Ala. 


WANTED. — One  experienced  beeman  and  one 
helper.  Steady  employment  for  the  right  men.  We 
use  auto  trucks  and  power  extractor.  We  have  fine 
roads  and  fine  climate.  State  experience  and  abil- 
ity ;  also  wages  wanted. 

W.  J.   Stahmann,   Clint,   Te-\as. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WANTED. — Position  with  bee  man  for  season  of 
1919.  Distance  no  objection.  California  preferable 
or  any  state.  Have  some  experience.  Not  afraid  of 
work.  Carl  Erikson,  Nora  Springs,  Iowa. 


<?? 


Special  Crops" 


A  high -class  il- 
lustrated month- 
ly journal  devot- 
ed to  the  Growing  and  Marketing  of  Ginseng, 

Golden  Seal,  Senega  Root,  Belladona,  and  other  unusual  crops. 
$1.00  per  year.     Sample  copy  10c.     Address 

Special  Crops,  Box  G,  Skaneateles,  New  York 


i^iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 


DOES  IT  PAY? 

Within  two  days  after  the  Novem- 
ber Gleanings  was  out  an  advertise- 
ment in  that  issue  had  brought  to  the 
advertiser  eight  replies,  and  cash  sale 
of  all  that  he  had  to  sell. 

Does  it  pay  to  advertise  in  Gleanings? 

If  you  have  something  to  sell  or  want  some- 
thing, adverti.se  in  iheae  columns  and  you  will  get 
results. 

Address  |  M 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O.     I  M 
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A  Better 
Christmas 

ijllt  than  ever 


—■and  worth  more  to 
family  life  to-day  than 
ever  before  — AND  IS 


Still  «2  00  a  Year 


No  two-dollar  bill  will  do  so  much  for  Christmas  and  all 
the  year  round  as  the  one  you  spent  for  fifty-two  issues  of 

TheKuftis  Companion 

It  is  a  gift  that  fits  all  the  family  and  befits  you  as  the  giver.  It  comes  52  times 
a  year  for  all  and  is  filled  with  real  cheer  and  courage,  with  ideals  in  every  line 
of  every  story  or  bit  of  fun.  Wonderful  variety  and  in  weekly  installments.  Sup- 
plies all  ages.  Serials,  Short  Stories,  Articles,  Receipts,  Sports,  Gaines, 
Money-Saving  Suggestions,  Home  Efficiency  and  Economy,  etc. 

A  GREATER  HELP  TO  THE  FAMILY- A  GREATER 

BARGAIN  IN  READING  than  ever-52  Times  a  Year 

Less  than  4  cts.  a  week.     Takes  the  place  of  several  magazines  at  the  price  of  one. 

Grace  Richmond's  Great  Serial,  ANNE  EXETER,  begins  December  12. 
That  in  itself  is  a  reading  event  that  will  delight  the  whole  family. 


Every  new  subscriber  who  cuts  out  and  sends  this  slip  with  price  of  Offer  accepted,  will 
BXio  at  once  begin  to  receive  the  issues  indicated. 


AH  for 


Offer  ^^^  YOUTH'S  companion  for  1919,  $2.00 

M-         i  Remaining  1918  Weekly  Issues  FREE  [$^.00 

JN  O.    1         1919  Companion  Home  Calendar  FREE         1     ^ 


Offer  '^^^  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 
-|yj         ^         Including  all  of  Offer  No.  1 
JN  O.  Z  McC ALL'S  MAGAZINE,  12  issu 


$2.00, 


1.00 


All  for 

^0.50 


Rtr  A  TTT'TtTTTT      CTT  1^    17T    A /^      WINDOW    DISPLAY  SIZE,   size  ■ 

GIIjIWJ  1  ir  UIj    k31-L(JV    rJL(rVVj,     7x10  inches,  will  be  sent  with  each  ■ 

Youth's  Companion  subscription,  provided  10  cents  extra  in  stamps  is  sent.  J 

Accept  one  of  these  Offers  to-day  and  get  all  there  is  in  it  | 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  BOSTON,  MASS.  | 

IlilliiiililllllliillPllillllillilllllllllllllillllllllllllillllllllll^                   MllllllllillllllillllllH^^^^^^^^^^  "^ 
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THIS  MACHINE 

Makes  Gardening  Pay 

You  Can  Keep  Your  Garden  in  Perfect 
Condition  All  Season  Without  the  Tire- 
some Work. 

BARKER 

WEEDER,  MULCHER  AND 
CULTIVATOR 

Is  pushed  along  the  rows  at  an  ordinary 
walk.  Blades  revolving  against  station- 
ary knife  (like  a  lawn  mower)  destroy 
the  weeds  and  at  the  same  time  brealc 
up  the  clods  and  crust  -into  a  porous, 
even  mulch. 

For  deeper  cultivation,  it  has  easily  at- 
tached shovels — making  three  garden 
tools  in  one. 

"Best  Weed  Killer  Ever  Used" 
The  BAEKEE  chops  the  weeds  and  up- 
turns their  roots.  Works  close  to  plants. 
Guards  protect  the  leaves.  Cuts  run- 
ners. Leaves  a  mulch  which  draws  and 
holds  the  moisture  at  the  plant  roots. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon   below   and   we'll   mail   you   our 

FREE  BOOK 

Tells  about  this  wonderful  machine  and  what 
users  think  of  it;  also  authentic  information 
on  care  of  gardens.  Fill  out  the  coupon  and 
mail  it  now,  or  send  postal. 

BARKER   M'FG   COMPANY 

DEPT.  10  DAVID  CITY,  NEB. 


1      Barker    Mfg 

1     Gentlemen  :- 

]     Send   mei,    p 
1     Faclorj-to-U 

Co.,    Dept. 

ostpaid,    youi 
ser   Offer. 

Ill,    Dav 
FREE 

d 
B 

City, 
ooklet 

Neb.      1 
and      ] 

\      Name                                                                                          i 

\      Postofflce 

State 

1 

AROUND  THE  OFFICE 

M.-A.-O. 

Well,  I  've  been  up  agin  it  hard  again  this 
past  month.  It  jest  seems  as  if  Old  Man 
Trouble  was  a  waitin  for  me  with  a  big 
club  around  every  corner  I  turn  and  some 
places  he's  square  in  the  middle  of  the  road 
straight  ahead  unavoidable  and  not  hidin 
around  no  corner  at  all  whatever  but  seemin 
to  advance  on  me  purposely.  I  '11  give  a  ex- 
ample. The  uncontrollable  powers  as  what 
runs  this  universe  as  they  please  without 
consultin  anybody  at  all  seen  fit  this  year 
to  put  the  best  three  or  four  bass  fishin  days 
of  the  whole  summer  just  betwixt  the  end 
of  clover  flow  and  the  beginnin  of  buckwheat 
flow.  I  felt  the  moral  promptins  and  surgins 
of  duty  to  take  off  the  partly  filled  supers  of 
clover  honey  and  extract  em  when  it  orter 
have  been  done,  but  I  didn't  yield  to  it.  In 
a  unguarded  moment  I  yielded  to  the  bass 
impulse  about  four  or  five  days  in  succes- 
sion, and  when  I  got  thru  with  this  glorious 
time  I  hadn  't  no  time  for  extractin  nothin 
except  regrets  for  nqt  doin  what  I  oughter 
have  done  when  I  oughter.  I  don 't  know 
what  it  is  in  my  natur  that  has  given  me  a 
predisposishun  to  hold  onto  a  fish  pole  rather 
than  the  handle  of  a  honey  extractor.  But 
it  has  just  so.  I  can  make  for  the  creek 
down  behind  the  woods  on  a  good  bass  day 
like  a  steer  goin  thru  the  corn,  but  I  allays 
seem  dull  and  listless  around  a  honey  ex- 
tractor. Well,  you  see  I  used  my  extractin 
days  of  grace  all  up  without  doin  any  ex- 
tractin, and  the  bees  went  right  ahead  with 
the  buckwheat  harvest  on  schedool  time. 
They  don 't  have  no  bass  temptations  and 
they  seem  to  think  the  principal  thing  in  life 
is  to  break  their  fool  necks  workin.  They 
don 't  know  no  better  I  spose,  but  it  makes 
me  pretty  nigh  hate  'em  sometimes,  for 
allays  after  yieldin  to  the  promptins  of  fish- 
in  and  gettin  back  to  my  apiary  they  seem 
to  be  accusin  me  of  shortcomins  along  the 
work  line.  There  they  allays  are  with  their 
coats  off,  so  to  speak,  overworkin  as  I  see 
it,  and  its  a  fact  if  I  don  't  feel  mean  around 
em.  I  tell  em  they  're  fools  right  to  their 
faces  and  that  one  hour  of  good  fishin  is 
worth  six  weeks  frayin  out  your  wings  gath- 
erin  honey  for  somebody  to  steal  from  you 
and  they  jest  keep  on  workin  and  I  get  to 
feelin  meaner  and  meaner  all  the  time.  But 
I'm  digressin.  You  can  see  that  my  extract- 
in  supers  bein  partly  filled  with  clover  honey, 
me  a  fishin,  and  the  bees  a  bringin  in  buck- 
wheat honey,  had  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
gettin  filled  up  with  mixed  honey.  Jest  so. 
When  I  came  to  extract  this  month  the  re- 
sultin  honey  woant  just  exactly  water  white. 
Nor  it  woant  coal  black.  It  was  both.  When 
I  tried  to  trade  it  for  money  to  the  Airline 
Honey  crowd  they  stuck  up  their  noses  at  it 
and  tried  to  deppercate  it.  That  didn't  make 
me  think  any  less  of  it  tho.  But  they  knew 
I  had  a  partner  in  the  honey  producin  biz- 
ness  what  I  had  promised  faithful  I  would- 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


n  't  let  the  clover  and  buckwheat  flows  get 
mixed.  He  furnished  all  the  cai)ital  invested 
and  I  was  to  furnish  the  experience,  the  in- 
dustry and  the  faithful  perfornuuice  of  duty 
at  all  times,  whether  the  bass  iishin  was  good 
or  not  I  spose.  So  those  Airline  people  had 
me  where  the  squeezin  was  good  and  the 
hair  was  considerable  short,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded exactly  accordinly.  They  pointed 
out  if  I'd  sell  instantaneous,  my  partner 
needn't  ever  see  the  honey,  and  they  said 
money  didn  't  show  dark  color,  even  if  the 
grand  total  was  a  little  disappointin.  That 
argament  got  me  altho  as  how  it  oughtnter. 
It  was  jest  a  natteral  going  down  hill 
morally,  beginnin  with  fishin  when  I  ought 
to  have  been  extractin,  and  endin  by  sellin 
my  partner 's  honey  and  my  own  mostly  for 
the  purpose  of  coverin  up  my  fishin  tracks. 
Then,  bein  as  how  the  slideways  is  always 
all  greased  for  the  occasion  when  a  feller  be- 
gins to  toboggan,  somebody  told  my  apiary 
partner  almost  all  the  truth  in  the  case. 
What  he  told  me  woant  all  flatterin,  and 
he  was  madder 'n  a  mad  dog.  Then  it  sifted 
thru  to  my  domestic  quarters,  and  I  had 
to  fortify  myself  agin  a  new  offensive  from 
that  direction.  I  can 't  tell  anythin  more 
about  it  now.     It's  too  oppressin. 

But   was   I   to   blame   for   the   best   fishin 
weather  comin  just  when  it  did?     I  woant, 
for   I   don't   control   the   weather.      Then   I 
{Continued    on   page    7C2.) 


BEES   Tested  Italian  Queens,  $1.50 

"We  fiirnish  full  colonies  of  bees  in  single-walled  and    double- 
walled  hives.     Nucleus  colonies  and   bees  by  the  pound. 
Write  for  what  you  need. 

I.  J.  Stringham  .  .  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 


ost  Handlantorn 


vifm 


A  powerful  portable  lamp,  Riving:  a  300  candle 
power  pure  white  light,  just  what  the  farmer, 
dairyman,  stockman,  etc.  needs.  Safe — Reliable 
— Economical— Absolutely  Rain,  Storm  and  Bug 
proof.  Kurns  either  fjasoline  or  kerosene.  Liprht 
weiprht.  Agents  wanted.  Big  Profits.  Writs 
Catalog.    jpj£  gggT  UGHT  CO. 

306    E.  5tb  St..  Canton.  O. 


BEE -SUPPLIES 

FALC  ON    LINE 

We  carry  the  largest  supply 

in    our    section.       Send    us 

your  inquiries. 


Lowest  Prices,  Quality  Considered 

C.  C.  demons  Bee  Supply  Co. 

128  Grand  Ave.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


pilllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllljllllllll 

||  WHERE  AND  HOW  TO  HUNT  GAME  AND  TRAP  l| 
||   FUR-BEARING  ANIMALS  Is  Best  Told  in  Each  Issue  of  || 

II      Hunter -Trader  -Trapper      || 

AN  illustrated  magazine  of  information  for  || 

Hunters',  Trappers,  Fishermen,  contain-  IB 

ing    from    128-160    pages    each    month,  fl 

Also  articles  on  growing  ginseng,  golden  seal  IB 

and   raising   fur-bearing   animals,   questions  i| 

and  answers  of  interest  to  all  out-door  men,  11 

full  of  real,  close-to-nature  reading.    The  il-  11 

lustration  here  shows  12  issues,  containing  |B 

over  1600  pages.     Subscription  price  is  20  |1 

cents  a  single  copy,  $1.50  a  year.     Send  in  Ig 

your  subscription  today,  you  will  like  every  |g 

issue  if  you  have  ever  had  the  hunting  or  II 

trapping  fever.  11 

II  HUNTER -TRADER-TRAPPER  || 

1 1   55  EAST  MAIN  STREET,  Dept.  G.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO   || 
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It  is  Still  Improving 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  indispensable  to  every 
'ive  beekeeper.  Send  for  a  sample  copy  and  see  for 
yourself  the  many  practical  features  which  it  offers. 

The  market  page  is  alone  worth  the  subscription 
price.  Every  month  appears  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  the  markets',  based  on  information  received  direct 
from  more  than  two  hundred  reporters  in  all  sections 
of  America. 

$1  per  year,  worth  five  times  the  price. 

Feature  articles  detailing  beekeeping  conditions  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

Illustrated  articles  on  the  honey  plants. 

Answers  to  questions  asked  by  our  readers. 

A  free  legal  service  department. 

Photographs  illustrating  beekeeping  in  many  states' 
and  foreign  lands. 

The  American  Bee  Journal  is  edited  by  C-.  P.  Dadant 
and  Frank  C.  Pellett,  both  practical  beekeepers,  au- 
thors of  bee  books  and  men  of  wide  travel  and  ob- 
servation. 

Books  every  beekeeper  should  have : — 

Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee,  revised  by 

Dadant $1 .  50 

First    Lessons    in    Beekeeping    by    C.    P. 

Dadant 1 .  00 

Thousand  Answers'  to  Beekeeping  Ques- 
tions, C.  C.  Miller 1.25 

Practical    Queen    Rearing    by    Frank    C. 

Pellett 1.00 

Add  seventy-five  cents  to  the  price  of  any  of  these 
books  and  get  the  book  and  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal one  year. 

American  Bee  Journal 

Hamilton,  Illinois 


Decemrkr.    1918 
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I  Cans  and  Shipping-cases  f 

j  We  have  a  fine  stock  of  5-gal.  cans  and  shipping-cases;  also  | 
I  comb  foundation,  extractors,  honey -tanks,  etc.  | 

HSdE  ricttp 


Quick  Shipments. 

KRETCHMER  MFG.  CO.        Dept.  G,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa 


iyiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^^ 


TEN  PER  CENT  EARLY  ORDER 

CASH  DISCOUNT 

Prices  changed  August  1st  and  the  new  price  list  is  ready 
for  mailing.  Send  for  your  copy.  The  early  order  cash 
discount  is  10  per  cent. 

PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 

for  the  goods  wanted  this  winter.  Exact  prices  quoted 
on  the  list  of  goods  you  want.  Honey  and  beeswax  taken 
in  exchange  for  bee  supplies. 

M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON 


510  NORTH  CEDAR  STREET 


LANSING,  MICH. 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiim 
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i  Distributors  Roots'  Goods  i 

I  FOR  PENNSYLVANIA  | 

S     Send  for  new   special  catalog  featuring  the  "Simplex"  = 

=  Super,  and  giving  instructions  to  beginners  = 

I  Prothero,  Bailey  &  Goodwin  ^^^'^^  J 

lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^  "^ 


I  New  England  Beekeepers  i 

^     will  find  a  complete  line  of  supplies  here.      Order  early    = 
^    and  avoid  delays.      Write  for  catalog,  = 

I  H.  H.  JEPSON  I 

i   182  Friend  Street  Boston,  Mass.  i 


I  When     Ordering     Supplies  | 

s  remember  we  carry  a  full  stock  and  sell  at  the  1 

1  lowest  catalog  price.      Two  lines  of  railroad — •  1 

^  Maine  Central  and  Grand  Trunk.  ^ 

s  Prompt  service  and  no  trucking  l)ills.  h 

I  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Maine.  | 

i  J.  B.  MASON,    Manager.  | 


J 

BE  CAREFUL  tf:^rz:T^:.  | 

Rufus  Red  Belgian  Hares  M 

Only  Pedigreed  Registered   Stock.    Prices  Reasonable     ^ 


JOSEPH  BLANK 


428  Highland  Av 

llllllll 


Mount  Vernon,  New  York     = 


Complete  Line  of 


I  Beekeepers'  Supplies 

=  Catalog  on  Request 

I    F.  Coombs  &  Sons,  Brattleboro,Vt. 


Around  the  Office — Continued 


COMB  HONEY 

SHIPPING- CASES 

Our    shipping-cases   are    all  accurately  made  of  nice  hasswood 
lumber.    This  makes  a  very  attractive,  neat,  and  strong  package. 

Send  for  our  catalog. 

August  Lotz  Company,  Boyd,  Wisconsin 

pillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll!lllllllllllllll^ 

I   Don't  Lose  Any  More  Wax  | 


=  TJpplcPPIlfr^*      ^*^  "*  print  you  some  cloth  or  = 

=  ^  manilla  tags  to  go  on  your  ship-  = 

=  menls  of  wax  with  your  name  and  address.    That  is  the  s 

=  only  safe  way  to  be  sure  your  wax  isn't  lost  in  transit.  = 

=  """ '"""    Prices  en  Application,    '""iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiciiiui  = 

I  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio  I 


woant  in  no  way  to  blame  at  all  as  I  see  it. 
I  am  a  poor  persecuted  beekeeper,  so  I  am, 
set  on  by  the  bees  and  by  my  apiary  part- 
ner and  by  Airline  and  by  my  relations. 
Afore  I  close  I  want  J.  L.  Byer  specially  to 
reflect  on  what  I  have  just  said.  I  want  him 
to  see  the  dangers  in  bein  a  fisherman  and  a 
beekeeper,  for  he 's  liable  sometimes  to  be  a 
fisherman  when  he  ought  to  be  a  beekeeper 
and  never  a  beekeeper  when  he  ought  to  be 
a  fisherman — never.  If  you  expect  to  con- 
tinoo  beekeepin  and  your  wife's  trustin  love 
and  affection,  Byer,  I  believe  I'd  give  up 
fishin.  I  know  1  would.  But  I  don't  know 
as  they're  worth  it,  tho,  so  I  don't. 
*   *  * 

Woant  that  a  awful  big  puff  Editor  E.  E. 
Hoot  gave  lony  Fowls  in  the  last  Gleaninsf 
He  didn  't  ask  me  anythin  about  it  afore 
doin  it.  She  is  smart  all  right,  and  she 
knows  a  lot  about  beekeepin,  but  I  am  bound 
to  let  in  more  light  on  things  around  the 
office  when  I  can,  and  this  is  jest  where  I 
can.  She  is  disputatious  somethin  like 
Dr.  Miller.  That 's  some  disputatious. 
There's  been  more  fur,  feathers,  and  some- 
(Continued    on    next    page) 

Dont  Send 
a  Penny 

These  Len-Mort  Work  and  Outdoor  Shoes  1^- 
are  such  wonderful  value  that  we  will 
gladly  send  them  to  you  at  once 
no   money  down.     You   will 
find   them  so  well 
made  and  so  stylish 
and  such  a  big  mon- 
ey saving    bargain 
that  you  will  sure- 
ly keep  them. 
No  need  to  pay 
higher  prices 
when  you  can  buy 
direct  from  ua. 
Why  pay  $5  and 
$6  for  shoes  not 
near  so  good? 


meet  tlio  de- 
id  of  an 
outdoor  city 
workers'  shoe 
as  well  as  for  the 
modern  farmer. 
liuilt  on  styli.sh  lace 
Bluchor  last.  Special 
tanning  process  makes  the 
lontlirr  pxxif  agnin^f  the  ami  in 
milk,  manure,  soil,  gasoline,  etc.  They 
outwear  three  ordinary  pairs  of  shoes.  Very  flexible, 
soft  and  easy  on  the  feet.  Made  by  a  special  process 
which  leaves  all  the  "life"  in  the  leather  and  gives  it  a 
wonderful  wear-resisting  quality.  Double  leather  soles 
and  heels.  Dirtand  water-proof  tongue.  Heavy  chrome 
leather  tops.  Just  slip  them  on  and  see  if  they  are  not 
the  most  comfortable,  easiest ,  most  wonderful  shoes  you 
ever  wore.  £985  for  shoes  on  arrival.  If,  after 
Pay  only  *«S— -  careful  examination  you  don't  find 
them  all  you  expect,  send  them  back  and  we  will  ••eturn 
your  money  Order  by  No.  XI 501 2. 
^P|ki^  your  name  and  address,  and  be  sure  to 
wtMU'  state  size  you  want.  You  be  the  judge 
of  quality,  style  and  value.  Keep  them  only  if  satis- 
factory in  every  way.     Be  sure  to  give  size  and  width. 

LEONARD-MORTON  &  CO.,    Dept  X205i   Chicago 


bKCKMP.KK.     ]918 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


times  quiverin  jjieces  of  real  human  hide  fly- 
in  thru  the  air  hereabouts  since  she  jined 
the  Gleanins  force  tlian  there  ever  was  afore. 
You  can't  turn  around  and  not  find  a  apicul- 
tural  arganient  in  full  blast  and  lony  Fowls 
a  fannin  of  it  likely  enough.  She  aint  afraid 
of  nobody,  includin  me,  Mel  Pritchard  and 
the  automobile  robbers  between  Medina  and 
her  home  in  Oberlin,  30  miles  away.  She 
shoots  to  kill  in  all  departments — that's  the 
kind   she   is.     I   kinder   shudder   as   I   think 

0  her,  and  yet  I  kind  o  like  her. 

*  *  * 

Louis  Biediger  of  La  Coste,  Tex.,   s^ems 
to  be  a  kind  of  a  frank  open  sort  of  feller. 

1  judge  he's  a  true  sufferin  victim  of  thirst 
at  times  too  for  when  he  was  a  writin  to  the 
Roots  the  other  day  he  ended  up  his  letter 
by  sayin:  "I  wish  to  Jerusalem  that  I  could 
get  some  good  wholesome  beer.  Where  can 
I  get  it?"  How  niuch  enlighteniu  informa- 
shun  he  got  on  this  burnin  question  of  the 

(Continued   on   next   page.) 


PATTriVTQ      Practice  in  Patent  OflSce  and  Courts 
-^*-  -»-  -L'-l-^  A  <J      Patent  Counsel  of  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
Chan.  J.  Williamnon,  McLachlan  Building, 
WASHINGTON,  U.  C. 
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ROOT  GOODS 

at  Special    Discount  Prices 

to  reduce  stock.   Send  us  a 
list    of   your    needs    imme- 
diately. 

A.  I.  Root  Company 

Council  Bluffs,   Iowa 

(Formerly  at  Des  Moines) 
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The  Ibuths  Companion 


is  worth  more  to 
family  life  today 
than  ever  before 


StiJimayear 

52  ISSUES 


THE  COMPANION  gives  the  greatest 
amount  of  everything  worth  reading, 
an  abundance  of  Fiction,  of  Entertain- 
ment, of  Informing  Reading,  of  Fact 
and  Humor,  besides  the  Special  Pages 
for  each  one  of  every  age.  It  appeals 
to  the  families  with  highest  ideals. 


I  New  subscribers  to  The  Youth's 

I  Companion  will  receive: 

i  52  weekly  issues  of 

1  1919  and  remaining 

I  1918  issues  FREE 

i  and 

I  Gleanings  in 

I  Bee  Culture 

j  $1.00 

1  All  subscriptions  for    this  com 

1  bination  should  be  sent  to 

i  GLEANINGS  IN 

I  BEE    CULTURE 

1  Medina,  Ohio 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 


hour  from  Mr.  A.  I.  Eoot  or  from  Mr.  E.  R. 
Root  I  don 't  know.  I  aint  sure  he  got  any 
encouragement  at  all  whatever.  I  only  wish 
I  had  his  nerve.  I'd  become  a  poison  snake 
juggler  and  hunt  lions  in  Afrika  between 
times,  or  I  'd  lend  it  to  some  beekeeper  to 
start  a  dispute  with  it  with  Dr.  Miller  on 
some  beekeepin  question.  If  it  wasn  't  worn 
out  by  that  time  I'd  match  it  up  agin  Doe 
Phillips's  nerve. 

*  *   * 

Steven  T.  Byington  of  Ballard  Vale,  Mass., 
writes:  "If  M.-A.-O.  finds  the  squash-borers 
and  squash  bugs  worse  this  year  than  ever 
before,  I  commiserate  him.  In  my  locality 
the  black  squash  bugs  were  worse  winter- 
killed than  the  bees  were,  so  that  there  has 
been  hardly  a  bug  all  summer."  All  right, 
Mr.  Byington,  but  it  weren  't  no  such  condi- 
tion here.  They  were  thicker  'n  flees  on  a 
dog.  If  I'm  goin  to  keep  up  this  language 
reform  next  summer,  I've  got  to  move  into 
a  place  where  the  squash  bugs  have  been 
winter-killed  jest  as  in  Byington  's  country. 
I  can  't  keep  inside  Root  language  rules  with 
squash  bugs  around,  I  jest  can't.  I've  got 
to  talk  to  squash  bugs  as  they  deserve,  and 
I  never  seen  a  Eoot  that  knows  how  to  talk 
to  a  squash  bug.  Formerly  I  did,  bi  Sul- 
phide. 

*  *   * 

Thanks,  C.  B.  Palmer,  General  Merchan- 
dise also   Dealer  in  Bees  and  Bee  Supplies, 

(Coittiniu'd    OH    next    pane) 


Bee  Supplies 

AT  WHOLESALE 


k.. 


All  boxed  ready  to  ship  at  once ;  275,000 
Hoffman  frames,  also  Jumbo  and  Shallow 
frames,  of  all  kinds,  100  and  200  in  a  box. 
Big  stock  of  Sections,  and  fine  polished 
Dovetailed  Hives  and  Supers.  Send  for  a 
price-list.     I  can  save  you  money. 

Will  Take  Btiswax  in  Trade  at 
Highest  Market  Price. 

Charles  Mondeng 

146  Newton  Ave.,  N.       Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SPECIAL  PRICES  ON 

DOVETAILED    HIVES 

\T7E  have  recently  made  unusually  favorable  contracts  for  a  complete  line 
of  bee  supplies.     These  contracts  make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue 
to  sell  our  goods  without  a  raise  in  price  until  after  January  1st. 

Our  dovetailed  hives  are  made  of  the  very  best  grade  of  northern  white 
pine,  planed  smooth  on  both  sides  and  13-16  of  an  inch  thick.  We  carry 
all  sizes  of  hives,  as  well  as  a  complete  supply  of  extra  parts,  which  we  will 
furnish  separately. 

We  have  also  on  hand  a  supply  of  good  five-gallon  cans,  which  come 
in  cases  holding  two  cans  each.  We  are  selling  these  at  a  special  price. 
They  have  only  been  used  once,  and  are  as  good  as  new. 

We  can  furnish  you  with  anything  in  the  bee  supply  line  at  prices  lower 
than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Buy  now  while  we  are  able  to  supply  you 
at  the  present  rates. 

P.  J.  DOLL, 

For  17  Years  Manager  of  the  Minnesota  Bee  Supply  Company 
(No  change  of  address) 

22  Power  BIdg.,  Nicollet  Island,    Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Around  the  Office — Continued 

Bradshaw,  Nebr.  It  helps  some,  when  a  fel- 
ler 's  carrots  have  all  ben  froze  the  way  mine 
was,  to  have  some  one's  compliments  and 
wishes  to  the  effect  you  wont  die.  You  wait 
till  you  're  suggested  to  every  time  you  go 
to  domestic  headquarters  that  there  woant 
no  use  of  the  carrots  all  bein  froze  if  you 
hadn  't  a  cared  more  for  fishin  than  for 
your  own  happy  home  and  fireside  and  peo- 
ple inhabitiu  the  same.  You'll  be  grateful 
for  any  suggestion  from  anywhere  to  the 
effect    that    anybody    aint    dissatisfied    with 

you  bein  alive. 

*   *   * 

* '  Give  poor  M.-A.-O.  a  chance.     He  's  re- 
formed beyond  all  expectation.     Don  't  muz- 
(Continued    on    ve.ct   paye.) 


HUNTERS 

You  want  to  read  HUNTER - 
TRADER-TRAPPER.  It  will 
cost  you  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription   to    Gleanings   only 

.   .    .     #^.UU     .    .    . 


BEEKEEPERS'I 

SUPPLIESi 

A  Good  Stock  of  the  | 

Lewis  Beewaref 

and  I 

Comb    FoundationI 

Is  at  your  command  at       | 
factory  prices.  | 


Western  Honey  Producers 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 

We    have  a  market  for  your  honey  and 
beeswax. 


|[|||||||||lllllllllllllllllllllll!IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIillllllllllO^ 

jl  Southern  Beekeepers,  Attention!  Ij 

II    SAVE  TEN  PER  CENT  ON  EARLY  ORDERS    II 


Root's  goods  at  Root's  prices,  less  10  per  cent  for  early  orders.  By  Dec. 
first  we  expect  to  have  our  catalogs  out  and  have  the  largest  stock  in  the 
South.  We  pay  the  freight  on  the  long  haul  from  the  factor}' here  and  sell 
to  you  at  just  what  they  will  cost  you  at  the  factory. 

We  also  manufacture  an  almost  complete  line  of  Supplies  from  Cypress, 
The  Wood  Eternal,  which  we  guarantee  to  please  you  in  every  respect. 
We  are  right  in  the  heart  of  the  belt  where  this  famous  wood  grows  and 
so  can  make  our  prices  cheaper.  We  have  over  a  thousand  colonies,  all  of 
which  are  in  Cypress  Hives,  and  haven't  one  fault  to  find  with  the  wood 
for  hive  material.  It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  catalogs  whether  your 
wants  are  large  or  small,  before  ordering  elsewhere.  If  you  want  a  special 
or  complete  outfit,  let  us  quote  you  on  it. 

The  Penn  Company,  Penn,  Miss. 

Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  Beekeepers'  Supplies;  Breeders  of  Bees  and  Queens 
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BARNES' 

Hand  and  Foot  Power 

Machinery 

This  cut  represents  our  com- 
bined  circular  saw.  which  is 
made  for  beekeepers'  use  in 
the  construction  of  their 
hives,  sections,  etc. 

Machines  on  Trial 

Send  tor  illustrated    catalog: 
and  prices 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES  CO 

545  Ruby  St 

ROCKFORO.  ILLINOIS 


I  BANKING  BY  MAIL 

iv  AT  4% 


We  Come 
to  You 


Our  plan  of  BANKING  by  MAIL 
is  a  simple  and  convenient  sys- 
tem which  provides  for  those 
who  live  at  a  distance  the  same 
advantages  enjoyed  by  our  local 
patrons. 

If  you  can  not  come  to  us  we 
will  be  pleased  to  come  to  you 
— thru  our  Banking-by-mail  de- 
partment—  and  we  cordially  in- 
vite you  to  open  a  Savings  Ac- 
count at  4  per  cent  compound 
interest. 


Deposits  may  be  safely  sent  in 
the  form  of  check,  draft,  money 
order,  or  the  currency  by  regis- 
tered mail. 


Write  for  detailed 
information 


USAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANKC 


I 


MEDINA,  OHIO 


A.T.  SPITZER.Pres. 

E.R.  ROOT,  Vice-Pres. 
, E.B.  SPITZER,  Cashier, 


I 
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i  ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


zle  him  up  too  much,  but  let  him  inhale  free- 
ly the  fresh  autumn  a-i-r,  and  don 't  give 
him  too  much  of  the  other  'A.  I.  R. '  " — 
Rev.  Bede  Mayemberger,  Freeport,  Minn. 

Say,  but  that's  refreshin.  Rev.  Mayem- 
berger. When  I  move  to  Freeport  I  am  goin 
to  jine  your  church.  I  ain  't  yet  above  keep- 
in  company  with  the  right  kind  of  a  preach- 
er. 

*  *  * 

"Thanks  to  M.-A.-O.  for  the  Editor's 
swimming  picture.  It's  the  next  best  thing 
to  Mel  Pritchard's  picture." — Ralph  Hall, 
Mountain  View,   Ark. 

Mel,  you  ain 't  no  friend  of  mine,  and  I 
(Ion  't  care  much  what  people  say  about  you. 
But  I  wouldn't'  blame  you  if  you  got  onto 
the  train  and  went  out  to  Mountain  View, 
Ark.,  and  came  back  with  a  homicidal  record 
won  ill  a  altercation  with  Mr.  Hall. 

*  *  * 

I  know  one  set  of  dingbusted  swarrain 
bees  that  I  bet  got  their  craws  full  of  travel- 
in  for  oncet  and  wished  they  liad  stayed 
home.  Wesley  Foster  of  Colorado  was  tellin 
about  it  here  around  the  Roots '  office  not 
long  ago  when  he  w^as  here.  He  said  he 
was  shippin  bees  one  day  last  spring  from 
his  apiary  in  Colorado  away  up  into  Idaho 
about  900  miles.  He  was  makin  big  pack- 
ages of  'em  by  sereenin  the  tops  and  bot- 
(Continued    on    next   page.) 


Positively  the  cheapest  and  strongest  light  on  earth. 
Used  in  every  country  on  the  globe.  Makes  and 
bums  its  own  g-as.  Casts  no  shadows.  Clean  and 
odorless.  Absolutely  safe.  Over  200  styles.  100  to 
2000  Candle  Power.  Fully  Guaranteed.  Write  for 
catalog.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
m,  306  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


THE  USEFUL  THREE 

Due  to  Government  regulation  of  subscrip- 
tion terms,  we  have  to  advance  this  triple  com- 
bination from  $1.25  to 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  One 

Green's  American  Fruit   Grower  [Year 
American  Poultry  Advocate  J  $1.50 

r„,< , mmnm.mm,,.       ADDRESS        r„n 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,     Medina,  O. 

The  No -Tobacco  Journal 

Official  organ  of  The  No-Tobacco 
Leagu©  of  America,  recently  organized 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  fighting 
Tobacco  in  all  its  forms,  on  both  relig- 
ious and  scientific  grounds.  To  be  up 
with  the  times  in  moral  reform  you 
should  have  this  Journal.  16  pages, 
full  of  up-to-date  material,  monthly,  25c 
per  year.  Sample  Free,  if  you  mention 
this  adv.  Address  The  No-Tobacco 
Journal,  Butler,  Indiana. 
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toms  of  8-frame  hives  and  everlastinly  hus- 
tlin  'em  aboard  a  box  car.  Just  tlien  a- 
wlioopiu  tlirii  the  air  came  a  all-fired  bigr 
swarm  and  clustered  on  a  bush  right  near 
Wesley.     "All  aboard  for  Idaho,"  says  he, 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiy^ 


nnd  (lumped  that  fool  swarm  into  a  package 
afore  they  knew  whnt  had  happened  to  'em, 
and  four  days  later  they  was  triiinpiu  Wes- 
ley Foster's  tread  mill  a  thousand  miles  away 
in  Idaho.  I  say  them  bees  found  it  wasn't 
so  awful  smart  to  swarm  as  they  thou<;Iit  it 
was. 


Illlllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^^^ 


Sections  $3.75  Per  1000— Old  Style  Goods 

Our  Inte  yearly  inventory  shows  that  we  have  a  small  stock  of  standard  goods  which  are  a  lit- 
tle out  of  date  and  for  which  we  have  only  limited  demand.     If  you  can  u-se  any  of  them  now 
is  your  opportunity  to  economize  on  sections.     All  orders  are  subjected  to  stock  on  hand,   and 
will  be  filled  in   rotation   as   received. 


Sections. 

2000  Open   top   4V4  x4i/4  xl%,    A, 

11.500  Open   top  41,4x414x11/2,    A    % -split 

5500  414x414x1%    plain,    B, 

500  414  X414  xl%   plain,  B, 

500  414x41/4x1%    4-beeway,   A, 

500  4i4x4%xl%,    1/4 -split,    A, 

3000  414  x4%  xl%   grooved,   A 

500  41/4x4%  xl%,    % -split,   A, 


500  3%x5       xli/2,    % -split,   B, 

500  3%x5       xiy2,    % -split.    A, 

500   41/4  X  41/4  X  11/2    2-beewav,  A 

500  414  X  414  X  1%    plain.  A, 

500  41/2  X  4V2  X  1%    2-beewav,  A 

1500  41/2  X  41/2  X  7-to-ft.    2-beewav,    B, 

500  41/2  X  41/2  X  7-to-ft.    2-beewav,    A, 

500  41/2x41/2x1%    2-beeway,   A. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO..  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Queens    BEES  BY  PARCEL  POST    Queens 

AND  WE   PAY  THE   POSTAGE 

Will  ship  Italian  Bees  this  year  from  our  own  yards.  They  are  hustlers.  A  few 
pounds  of  Honey  next  year  at  25  to  30c  per  pound  will  pay  for  your  packages  of 
bees.     We  shipped  thousands  of  pounds  last  season. 

We  are  booking  orders  now,  one-fourth  down,  balance  at  shipping  time.  We  are  going  to  winter 
1000  Young  Tested  Queens  reared  in  October  so  can  ship  iei&ied  Queens  early  as  you  want  them. 


One    1    pound   package   of  bees $2.90 

One   2   pound  package   of  bees 5.00 

One   3    pound   package  of  bees 7.00 


Select   Untested   Queens $1.50   each 

Tested    Queens     2.50  each 

Select    Tested     3.00  each 


10  per  cent  discount  on  orders  amounting  to  25  packages  or  more  .   Add  price  of  Queen  wanted 
when  ordering  packages  of  bees.      Breeders  $5.00  and  $10.00. 

Send  for  Free  Circular  giving  details.      Reference:   The   Guaranty   State  Bank,   Robstown,   Texas, 
and  The  City   National  Bank,   Corpus   Christi,   Texas. 

NUECES  COUNTY  APIARIES,      CALALLEN,  TEXAS 


*  falcon^ 


Your  Duty  —  Do  You  Know  It? 

it  is  to  get  ready  for  the  coming  season  and  be  ready  for  the  first  honey  flow. 
This  will  net  you  profits.  Prepare  your  bees  for  a  big  year  and  take  no  chances. 
Get  the  best  to  do  with  and  have  the  best  results. 

Our  Duty  —  Do  We  Know  It  ? 

We  get  the  beekeepers  ready  for  the  big  season.  Supply  them  with  the  betft  of 
everything  with  which  to  work  and  get  the  best  results.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
requirements  for  quotation.  TO  DELAY  MEANS  LOSS  TO  YOU.  "Falcon" 
service    cannot    be    beat.      Catalog    and    Simplified    Beekeeping    on     request. 

W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company 

Falconer,    New   York 

"ivhere  the  best  bee  hi'ves  come  from  ' 


'fakoti*' 
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The  Spirit  of  the  Red  Cross 
Should  Enter  Every  Home 


THROUGH  the  Red  Cross  all  the  love 
of  kindred  and  country,  which  gives 
our  National  soul  its  greatness,  finds  ex- 
pression. 

Those  who  love  America,  believe  in  human- 
if,  and  have  faith  in  God,  must  count  them- 
selves proud  to  answer  "present"  at  the  Red 
Cress  Christmr.s  Roll  Call,  December  i6th 
to  2';rd,  during  which  period  the  privilege  of 
membership  is  to  be  extended  to  every  loyal 
American. 

Let  us  grasp  this  opportunity  to  make  this 
a  Red  Cross  Christmas. 


Let  us  be  able  to  tell  our  boys  at  the  front, 
when  we  send  them  our  Christmas  greetings, 
that  America  stands  solidly  behind  the  Red 
Cross — their  Red  Cross — with  full  membership 
in  every  home. 

Let  us  tell  them  that  this  beautiful  spirit  of 
love,  and  compassion,  and  generosity,  and  un- 
selfish service,  has  entered  every  home  in  our 
land — from  the  smallest  farm  in  Maine  to  the 
largest  ranch  in  California. 

No  other  message  we  can  send  will  give  them 
greater  courage  or  encouragement.  They  know 
what  the  Red  Cross  means  to  them. 


Join  the  Red  Cross 

All  you  need  is  a  heart  and  a  dollar 


Contributed  throus:h 
Division  of  AJvcriism ^ 


V    S.  Gov't  Comm. 
on  Public  Information 


This  s'.,aie  con'nbuted  for  the  IVinning  of  the  ll^ar  by 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY,  MEDINA,  OHIO 


Wear  Your  Button 


Fly  Yowr  Flag 


We  Want  to  Help 
YOU 

Get  more  honey  and  make  more 
money.  Our  fifty-years'  experience 
making  beekeepers'  supplies  and 
appliances  lias  taught  us  how  to 
make  hives,  frames,  smokers,  ex- 
tractors, and  other  appliances  as 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

To  best  serve  the  interests  of  bee- 
keepers everywhere  is  our  aim. 
We  have  branch  offices  for  the 
convenience  of  our  customers  in 
all  large  cities.  Write  us  direct  for 
any  information  you  may  want.... 

& 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company 

E^labliahed  1869 

Publishers  of  "  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  " 

Medina,  Ohio 
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I  What  Would  Your  Bees  Do?  I 


WILL  YOU  GIVE  THEM  THE 
CHANCE    THIS   MAN    DID? 


Dadant  &  Sons, 
Hamilton,  Illinois. 


Farmington,  New  Mexico, 
October  24,  1918. 


Gentlemen: — Would  be  pleased  if  yon  would 
quote  me  your  prices  on  working  wax  into  foundation 
in  100-lb.  lots  or  more  :  Medium  Brood,  Light  Brood, 
Thin  and  Extra  Thin  Surplus. 

I  have  used  considerable  of  your  foundation 
and  tested  it  with  other  makes;  and  I  don't  know 
why,  but  my  bees  will  work  on  yours  first.     I  patched 
a  lot  of  drone  combs  last  season  and  used  your 
foundation  along  with  some  others,  and  yours  would 
make  lots  the  best  job,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  my  bees 
would  draw  yours  out  and  leave  the  other  or  gnaw 
at  it,  while  I  could  see  no  difference  to  look  at  it. 

A.  N.  NORTON. 


Are  your  bees  any  different  from  those  of  Mr.  Norton?  Is  the 
bees'  preference  for  a  certain  foundation  any  different  in  New 
Mexico  to  what  it  is  in  Maine,  or  in  California,  or  in  England? 


Their  quick  response  to  DAD  ANT'S  FOUNDATION  should 
mean  a  larger  per  colony  production  of  honey  for  you 


USE  IT  AND  BE  CONVINCED 


I DADANT  &  SONS  | 

■  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS  ■ 


